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SYSTEMS  OF  TRANSLITERATION  AND  OF  CITATION 

OF  PROPER  NAMES* 


A. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

1.  All  important  names  which  occur  in  tlie  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  James 

version;  e.g.,  Moses,  not  Mosheh ;  Isaac,  not  Yizhak  ;    Saul,  not  Sha'ul  or  Shaiil;   Solomon,  not 
Shelomoh,  etc. 

2.  The  spellings  of  names  that  have  gained  currency  in  Englisli  books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that 

have  become  familiar  to  English  readers,  are  generally  retained  ;  cross-references  are  given  wlien 
topics  are  ti'eated  under  forms  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3.  Hebrew  subject-headings  are  transcribed  according  to  the  scheme  of  transliteration  :  cross-refer- 
ences are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

4.  The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  : 

X     iVof  noted  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  word  ;  otherwise  '  or  by  dieresis;  e.g..  pe'er  or  3Ie'ir. 

2  b  T    z  b    i  a   (with  dagesh),  p  y*  .s7i 

3  g  n  A  Dm  B  (icithout  dagesh),  f  •;•  s 
Td  t3?  in  s?  n  t 
n    h                          >     y                           D   s                        p  k 

^     ir  3    &  J(    >  -|   r 

Note  :  The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  E.     Dagesh  forte  is  indi- 
cated by  doubling  the  lettw. 

5.  The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows  : 

-r  (kamez)  a  ^  m  -^  a  -rr-  e  i      o 

-r  (kamez  liatuf)  o 

—  i  -^  e  -—a  \     u 

The  so-called  "  Continental "  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 

6.  The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as  ha,  followed  by  a  hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 
letter.     [Not  hak-Kohen  or  hak-Cohen,  nor  Rosli  ha-shshanah.] 

B. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

1.  All  Arabic  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  other 
forms,  as  Mohammed,  Koran,  mosqice,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 

^   See  X  above        ^  kh 

<~r"'  ti   d 

i^t  J   dh 

Cjtt  J   r 

Z..i  )   z 

^  It  [J*'s 

2.  Only  the  three  vowels  —  a,  i,  u — are  represented: 

J-  a  -^  i  _;_  M 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  imalah;  i  has  not  lieen  written  e,  nor  r(  written  o. 


,   «  sh 

^gh 

u  " 

U^' 

lJ/ 

fi  h 

^'l 

JA- 

3   "■ 

L  t 

cJ^- 

^y 

J' 

*In  a]l  other  matters  of  orthography  the  epcllin^'  preferred  by  the  Standarh  OirTioNARY  has  usiuilly  been  followed.    Typo- 
^aphical  exigencies  have  renderuil  oeciisional  deviations  from  these  systems  necessary. 
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3.  The  Arabic  article  is  invariably  ■wTitten  al,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  of  the  I  to 

the  following  letter;  e.g.,  Abu  al-Salt,  not   Ahu-l-Salt:   Nafis  al-Daulah,  not  Nafis  ad-Daulah. 
The  article  is  joined  by  a  hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

4.  At  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  ali  ;  but  when  followed  by  a  genitive, 

at :  e.g.,  Risalah  dhat  al-Kursiyy,  but  Hi'at  al-Aflak. 

5.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  the  cases  ;  e.g.,  'Avir,  not  'Amru 
or  'Ami-itn;   Ya'kuh,  not  Ya-kubun;  or  in  a  title,  Kitab  al-Amanat  wal-I-tikaclat. 

C— Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

^Ul  Russian  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  other 
forms,  as  Czar,  Alexander,  dedatine,  Moscow,  ai-e  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system : 


Aa 

a 

II  H 

71 

u;ui 

shell 

Bo 

b 

Oo 

0 

ti 

mute 

Bb 

V 

Tin 

P 

hlu 

2/ 

Br 

h,  V,  or  g 

Pp 

r 

Lb 

halfmute 

Aa 

d 

Cc 

s 

t,i 

ye 

Ee 

e  aud  ye 

attbe 
beginning. 

Tt 

t 

33 

e 

iK  JK 

Zll 

yy 

u 

lOio 

yu 

33 

z 

*<!> 

f 

iln 

ya 

IIh  li 

i 

Xx 

kh 

06 

F 

K  K 

k 

^^ 

tz 

Yy 

(B 

J[Jl 

I 

T'l 

ch 

lift 

i 

Mm 

m 

nira 

sh 

Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

1.  Whenever  possible,  an   author  is  cited   under  his  most  specific  name;  e.g.,  Moses  Nigi-in  under 

Nigrin;  Moses  Zacuto  under  Zacnto  :  Moses  Rieti  under  flieti:  all  the  Kimhis  (or  Karahis) 
under  Kimhi ;  Israel  ben  Joseph  Drohobiczer  under  Drohohiezer.  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  tlie  most  specific  one  ;  e.g.,  to  Moses  ^'idal  from  Closes  yarboni ;  to 
Solomon  Nathan  Vidal  from  Menahem  Meiri ;  to  Samuel  Kansi  from  Samuel  Astruc  Dascola  ; 
to  Jedaiah  Penini  from  both  Bedersi  and  En  Bonet ;  to  John  of  Avignon  from  Moses  de 
lioquenumre. 

2.  AVhen  a  person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,   he  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 

by  his  official  or  otlier  title  :  or,  where  he  has  borne  no  such  title,  by  "of"  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence ;  e.g.,  Johanan  ha-Sandlar  ;  Saimiet  ha-Nagid  ;  Jndah  he-llasid ;  Gcrahom 
of  Metz;  Isaac  of  Corbeil. 

3.  Names  containing  the  words  d\  de,  da,  di,  van,  von,  y,  of,  hen,  ha-,  ibii*  are  arranged  untler  the 

letter  of  the  name  following  this  word:  e.g..  de  Pomis  under  Fomis,  de  Barrios  under  Barrios. 
Jacob  d'lUescas  under  lllexca.s.     The  order  of  topics  is  illustrateil  by  the  following  examp.los  : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraliam  de  Balines  Abraham  ben  Henjaniiii  Anron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Aljraham  ben  Raruch  AViraham  ben  I?enjaniin  Zeel) 

Abraham  ben  Azriel  Abraham  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 


*  When  Ibn  lias  come  to  be  a  gpecilic  iiart  of  n  immc.  us  Ibn  Ezra,  such  name  is  treated  in  its  alphabetical  place  under  "  I.*' 


Note  to  thk  Reader. 

Subjects  on  wliitli  fintlicr  information  is  atTordcd  elsewhere  in  this  work  are  indicated   by  the 
use  of  capitals  and  small  capitals  in  the  text :  as,  Aiii!.\  Ahik.v;  PtMitKniTA;  Vocalization. 


LIST  OF  AmUIEMATlONS 


[Self-evident  abbreviations,  particularly  tliosc  used  in  the  bibliographies,  are  not  included  here.] 


Ab Abot,  Pirke 

Ab.  R.  N. Abot  de-Kabbj  Natau 

'Ab.  Zarab 'Abodab  Zarab 

lift  !()C at  the  place ;  to  tbe  passage  cited 

>.n in  tbe  year  ot  tbe  Hesira 

Mlg'.  Zeit.  des  Jud..Allgemeine  Zeilung  rtes  Jiuienlhums 
\m.  Jew.  Hist.  StX".  American  Jewisb  Historical  Society 

^  LanS'"^"  *''""'"   {■  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 
Anglo^ew.  Assoc.. .Anglo-Jewish  Association 

Apoc Apocalypse 

Apocr Apocrypha 

Apost.  Const Apostolical  Constitutions 

'Ar 'Arakin  (Talmud) 

Arch.  Isr Archives  Israelites 

Arnniiio  Boo-octtn  '  Aronius.  Regcsten  zurGescbichtederJuden 
Aronms,  Kegesten  ,     j„  Deutschland 

A.  T Das  Mle  Testament 

A.  V ,\utborized  Version 

b ben  or  bar  or  bom 

^ ^AuKlr  ^^'  '""'''  1'  B'"''"''''  Agada  der  Babyloniscben  Amoriier 
Bacher.   Ag.  Pal.  (  Bacher,  Agada  der  Palastinensiscben  Amo- 

Anior f     riier 

Bacher,  Ag.  Tan Bacher,  Agada  der  Tannaiten 

B.  B Baba  Batia  (Talmud I 

B.c before  the  Christian  era 

Bek Bekorot  ( Talmud) 

Benzinger,  Arch....Benziuger,  Heliraiscbe  Arcbaologie 
Ber.... Berakot  (Talmud) 

^  sciirif?.! '".  ^.f  .*?  f  Fes'scbrif t  zum  70ten  Geburtstag  Beriiners 
Berliner's  [  Berliner's  Magazin  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des 

Magazin )      Judentluims 

Bibl.  Rab Bibliotheca  Rabbinica 

Bik Bikkurim  (Talmud) 

B.  K Baba  Kamraa  (Talmud) 

B.  M Baba  Mezi'a  (Talmud) 


BoletinAcad.Hist. 


)  Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia 


I      (Madrid) 

Brit.  Mus British  Museum 

nnin'c  inhrh  1  Brilirs  Jahrbucher  fur  Jiidischo  Geschicbte 

Hrull  s  Janrb ^     ^^^  Lilteratur 

Bulletin  All.  Isr Bulletin  of  the  Alliance  Israe'llte  Unlverselle 

c about 

Cant Canticles  (Song  of  Solomon) 

Cat.  Anglo-Jew.     /  Catalogue  ot  Anglu-Jewisb  Historical   Ex- 

Hist.  Exb )     bibition 

Gazes,    Notes    Bi- /  Cazes,  Notes  Bibliograpbiquessur la  Littera- 

bliographiques .  i     ture  Juive-Tunisienne 

C.E common  era 

ch chapter  or  chapters 

*^'Encyc!''BibL l"".' !'  theyne  and  Black,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica 
rhw,.R..n   Ti.i.iioo  \Recueil  des  Travaux  Rediges  en  Memoire 

vninmo  ■""'"<"'-      du  Jubil(5  Sclentillquede M.  Daniel  Chwol- 

'""""•^ (     son,  184(i  18(16 

C.  I.  A Corpus  Uisi'riiriionum  Atticarum 

C.  I.  G Corpus  Inscripiinnuin  Gnecarmn 

C.  I.  H Corpus  Inscri[)fioniim  Hehraicarum 

C.  I.  L Corpus  InM-niitii-iiuni  Lutiiianini 

C.  I.  P Corpus  ln>iriiiIiMiuiiii  relnpuunesi 

C.  I.  S Corpus  Inscriptiouum  ^emiticarum 

comp compare 

Curinier,  Diet.        I  E.  E.  Curinier,  Dictionnaire  National  des 

Nat (     Contemporains 

d died 

D Deuteronomist 

DeGubematis,       IDe  Gubernatis.  Dizionario  BiograUco  degli 

Diz.  Biog f     Scrittori  Contemporanei 

De  (iuberriatis,       IDe  Gubeniatis,  Dictionnaire  International 
EcrivainsduJour  \     des  Ecrivaius  du  Jour 
De  le  Roi.  Juden-  J.  De  le  Rol,  Geschicbte  der  Kvangelischen 

Missitin (     Juden-Mission 

Dein Denial  ( Talmud) 

Derenhniirir  Hist  i  Derenbr.urg,  E,ssai  sur  I'Histoire  et  la  (ieo- 

uerenoourg,  iiisi.  -j     g„phie  de  la  Palestine,  t'U: 

De    Rossi,    DIzio- 1.  De  Rossi.  Dizionario  storico  degli  .\utori 

narlo (      Ebrei  edelle  l.i.ni  Opere 

De     Rossi  -  Ham  -  j  De   liussi-llaiiilierirer,  Historisches  WOrter- 

berger.    Hist./     buch    der    Jiidischen    Scbriftsteller   und 

WOrterli I      Ihrer  Werke 

Driver,   Introduc-  IS.  R.  Driver,  An  Introduction  to  the  Llter- 

tioD f     ature  of  tbe  uld  Testament 

E Elohist 

Eccl Eccleslastes 

Ecdus.  (SIracb) Eccleslasticus 

ed edition 

'Eduy 'Eduyot  (Talmud) 

FUeniiorw     nioiT  l  Ludwig  Eiseoherg's  Gros.scs  BlogTaphisches 
tijemierg,    uiog.  )     i^pxikon  der  Deutschen  Buhne  Im  XIX. 

I     Jahrhuiidert 

Encyc.  Brit Encvclopiedia  Britaunicu 

Eng English 


Epiphauius,  H;pres.Epiphanius,  Adversus  Haereses 

'Er "Enibin  (Talmud) 

Ersch  and  /.  Ersch  and  (iruber,  AUgemeine  Encyklopiidle 

Gruber,  Encyc.  i      der  Wissenschaften  und  Kunste 

Esd Esdras 

ct  seq and  following 

Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl. Eusehius,  Historia  Ecclesiastica 

Ewald,  Gesch Ewald,  (icscbicbte  des  Volkes  Israel 

Frankel,  Mebo Frankel.  .Mebo  Yenishalmi 

Fm>^t.  Bihl.  Jud Furst,  Bibliotlieca  Judaica 

^"Karaeit!'.!'.'  *!!!  1"  ^'^''  Geschicbte  des  Karaertbums 

"bctIs  Marks'.'.      ^  faster,  Bevis  Marks  Memorial  Volume 

(  Geiger,  Urscbinft  und  febersetzungen  der 
Geiger,  I'l-scbrift.s     Bibel  in  Ihrer  AhliiinjriL'keK  von  der  In- 

(     neren  Entwicklung  des  .Imientliums 

Peii7or"<:  Tiiri  7uit   '  Gcigi-r's  JUdisclie   Zeilsuhritt  fUr  Wissen- 
Geiger  s  j  uo.  /,eii.  ^     ^^.^.^j^  ^^^^^  j^^j^^^^ 

Geiger's  Wiss.         I  Geigi'r's  Wlssenschaftliche  Zeitschrift   fiir 

Zeit.  JUd.Theol.  1     JUdische  Theologie 

Gesch (Jeschicbte 

(Jesenius,  (ir Gesenius,  Grammar 

Gesenius.  Th (iesenius.  Thesaurus 

Gibbon,  Decline     (.Giblion.  Hi.storyof  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 

and  Fall 1     the  Roman  Empire 

Giiishiir(r'«  Rihio    i  Glnsliurg's  New   Massoretico-Critical  Text 
iTinsDurg  s  isioie..  •)     ^,  ,jjp  Hebrew  Bible 

Git Gittin  (Talmud) 

Graetz,  Hist (Jriietz,  History  of  tbe  Jews 

Griitz,  Gesch Gratz,  Geschicbte  der  Jiulen 

(•  it  {]  p  m  n  n  n     \  Giidemann,    Geschicbte    des    Erziehungs- 

,.'",,  '  ^     ivesens  und  der  Cultur  der  Abendlandi- 

^"™ /     scben  Juden 

Hag Haggai 

Hag Hagigah  (Talmud) 

Hal Hallah  (Talmud) 

Hamburger,  I  Hamburger,    Realencydopadie    fiir    Bibel 

R.  B.  T. i     und  Talmud 

^'biW^"  ''"^''       f  Hastings,  Dictionary  ot  the  Bible 

Heb Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Hebr Masoretic  Text 

Herzog-Plitt  or  \  Herzog-Plitt  or  Herzog-Hauck,  Real-Ency- 
Herzog-Hauck, -^  klopiidle  fiir  Protestantische  Theologie  und 
Real-Encyc —    (     Kirche  (3d  and  :iii  editinns  rcsi«T(ivcly) 

Hirscb    Rma  T  ST     i  Hirsch,  Biographl.sriies  1.<-X)li.iri  der  Hervnr- 

I1.151U,  r>iog.  i.ei.  (     ragenden  Aerzte  Aller  Zeiten  und  VOlker 

Hor Horavot  (Talmud) 

Hul Hullin  (Talmud) 

ilt same  place 

idem same  author 

Isr.  Letterbode Israelitische  Letterbode 

J Jabvist 

Jaarboeken laarljoeken  voor  de  Israeliten  in  Nederland 

inmihs    Sraircoa     (  Jacobs,  lUQUiry  lulo  the  Sourccs  of  Spaulsh- 
Jacods,  bources..  ^     Jewish  History 

■"liibK  ."nglo-ji'id!  !'  Ja'^fl'S  and  Wolf,  BibUotheca  Anglo-Judalta 
Jabrb.  Ges<-h.  der  (.  Jabrbuch  fiir  die  Geschicbte  der  Juden  und 

Jud )'     des  Judenthums 

T.,„,r„[r   tiint  '  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  Tal- 

jastrow,  uict ^     mudim,  and  Midrasbim 

Jellinek.  B.  H Jellinek.  Bet  lui.Jli.lrash 

Jew.  Chrou Jewish  ('hninicl.-.  London 

Jew.  Encyc The  Jewish  F.tirvrlo|ie(lia 

Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Eng. Jewisb  Historical  Society  ot  England 

Jew.  World Jewisb  World,  Loudon 

Josephus,  Ant Josephus,  Aniiiiuilies  of  the  Jews 

Josephus,  B.  J Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico 

Josephus,ContraAp.Josepbus,  Contra  Apionem 

Josh Joshua 

Jost's  .\nniden Jost's  Israelitische  Annalen 

Jour.  Bib.  Lit Journal  ot  Biblical  Literature 

J.  Q.  R Jewish  Quarterly  Review 

J.  R.  A.  s Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 

''"Tr>"ph°'."'.". ?!!'.'.'  |- Justin,  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone  Judteo 

K  a  u  f  m  a  n  n  Ge-  i  Gedenkbuch  zur  Erinncrung  an  David  Kauf- 

denklnicb (     mann 

Kautzsch,    Apo-    I  Kautzsch.  Die  .\pi*rvpben  und  Pseudepi- 

kryphen t     grapbeu  des  Aliin  Tos1;imicmi1s 

Kayserling,  Bibl.    I  Kayserling.Bibliotcia  Espafiola-Portugueza- 

Esp.-Port.-Jud..  t     Judaica 

"^"i^iiiShpn  fJ?,','"  '  Kavserling,  Die  Jiidi.scben  Frauen  in  der 
en  !  ...   .  i"     tifschichle,  Literatur  und  Kunst 

Ker Keritot  (Talnnid) 

Ket Ketubot  (Talmud) 

r-   ti   p  I  Kurzer  Hand-Commentar  zum  Alten  Testa- 

•  ^ I     ment.  ed.  Marti 

Kid Kiddushin  Cl'almud) 

Kll Kllayiin  (Talmud) 

(iln Ivlnnim  (Talmud) 


LIST  OF  ABBREYIATIOXS 


Koliut  Memorial    I  ^„^m^  studies  in  Memory  of  A.  Kohut 

Volume \ 

Kniuss,  Lebn-        I.  Krauss.  (iriecliische  und  Lateinische  Lehn- 

worter t     worler  iiii  Talmud.  Midrascb,  und  Tarpuni 

Kuenen,      Einlei- /  Kuenen,  Historisch-Kritisclie  Einleilung  in 

tung f     die  ISucliiT  des  Alien  Testaments 

,  r.1  ,         (LaroHsse.  Crand  Dictionnaire  Universel  du 

U.rousse,nict....-,     xiXe  Sieile 

}.c in  the  place  eited 

Lew.  Clial.  I  Levy,    rhaldaisehes    Wiirterbuch  iiber  die 

Worterb \     Targuinim 

I  a,.„  V  „>,  ,1,,.       \  Levy.    iNeuliebraiselie.s    und    Clialdiiiselie.s 

,,--J  -^     Worterbueb  dber  die  Talmudim  und  Mid- 

^^  ""*■'* I     rascbim 

Lewysohn,  Z.  T Lewysobn.  Zoologie  des  Talmuds 

lit literally 

Low,  Lebensalter]  I"™;:„»','^  Lebensalter  in  der  Judischen  LI- 

I.XX Septuagint 

m married 

Ma"as Ma"a.serot  (Talmud) 

Ma"a,s.  Sh Ma'aser  Sbeni  (Talnuid) 

Mace Mac'calieps 

Maimonides,Moreh.Maini"nides.  Moreh  Nebukim 
Maimonldes,  Yad  ..Miiinicinides,  Yad  ha-Hazakah 

Mak Makkot  (Talmud) 

Maksh Maksbirin  (Talmud) 

Mas Masorab 

Massek Ma-sseket 

\i  <-ii„t„„i.-  ,nH      (  McClintock  and  Strong.  C'ydopitdia  of  Bib- 
.M(  I  nnioch  ana     .      ^^^^^  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Liter- 
Mrong,  Cyc  ...  j     ^^^,.^ 

Meg Megillab  (Talnuid) 

Me'i Me'ilah  (Talmud) 

Mek Mekilta 

Men Menaboi  (Talnuid) 

Mid Middot  (Talmud) 

Mldr Midra,sli 

Midr.  Teh Midrasb  Tehillim  (Psalms) 

Mik Mikwa'ot  (Talmud) 

M.'K .Mcr'v.l  Katan  (Talmud) 

,,     ',      , .,,         (  Mnnaissrt'irift  f iir  die  Gescbicble  und  Wis- 

Monatssehnft ,     senscliaft  lies  Judentbums 

Mortara.  Indice Mortara.  Indice  Alfabetico 

Miiller.  Frag. Hist.  (  Midler,  Fragmenla  Historicorum  dnvco- 
(iriec *      rum 

Munk,  Melanges  .  )  ^j.'fiVab^^""""'"  "^^  ''"""""■""''  •"'"" 
Murray's  Eng.  Ilict.A.  H.  Murray,  A  New  Engllsb  Dictionary 

Naz Nazir  (Talmud) 

n.d no  date 

.Ned Nedarim  (Talmud) 

Neg Nega'im 

Neubauer.  (at.       (  Neiihauer.  Catalogue  of  tbe  Hebrew  MSS. 

Bodl.Hebr.MSS.  )'     in  the  Bodleian  Library 

Neubauer,  (i.  T Neubauer,  (;t'*nL'ntp!iie  du  Talmud 

Neubauer,  M.  .1.  C. Neubauer,  Media-val  .lewisli  Chronicles 

n.p no  place  of  publicatit.n  stated 

N.  T New  Testament 

Oest.Wochenschrift.iiesteireicliiscbe  Woehenschrilt 

Oh Obalnt  (Talmud) 

Onk Onkelos 

Orient,  Lit Lit«raturblatt  des  Orients 

O.  T Old  Testament 

P Priestly  Code 

T><a>Tui  niniT  I..V  (  I'agel.Blographisches Le.xlkou  Hervorrageu- 
1  agei,  Biot,.  1.1  .\.  (  jp^  Aerzte  des  Neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
Pal.  E.xplor.  Fund. .Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

Pallas  I.ex Pallas  Nagy  Lexicon 

Pauly-Wissowa,     (  Pauly-Wissowa.  Heal- Fncyclopiidie der Clas- 

Real-Encyc i     sischen  A  Itertumswissenschaf t 

Pes Pesaliiiu  (Talmud) 

Pi-sh Pesliito.  Pesliittii 

Pesik Pesikta  de-Uab  Kahana 

P<-s)k.  U I'.sikta  Hal.liati 

Plike  It.  El I'irki-  lial.l.i  EliVzer 

Pro'c Vv  't'-eedi(lL's 

Publ Piililicatious 

It Ual>  rir  lialibi  oi-  Kabbah 

'' Lir-1[|"atl """'       I  Kabraer's  Jiidiscbes  Litteratur-Iilatt 

Regesty Itegesty  i  Nadpisi 

It.  E.  J lievoeili-s  Etudes  Juives 

Kev.  Bib lle\  ue  l!il.li<|ue 

Ilev.  Sera Iteviie  Si'initique 

U.  II Itosh  ha-Sbanab  (Talmud) 

Ulna  i.vt,wii..u         I  Amador  de  los  Itios.   Estudios  Historicos. 

Ulos,  Estudios. . . .  -,     p„,(tiei,s  y  Liienirios,  etc. 

ntna  Hict  *  Amador  de  los  Rios.  Historia  .  .  .  de    los 

Kios,  nisi -J     Judios  de  Espana  y  Portugal 

nidnr  I'r.u.-n.wi,.  '  RHt^T,  Dio  Enlkuode  im  Verhaltnis  zur 
RItK-r,  Erdkunde.  ■,     j;,,^„^  „„j  j,,,^  Ccs.liicbtc-  des  Mensclien 

Itobinson.  Later  )  Robinson,  Later  Bitiliral  Kesearehes  in  Pal- 
Ile.searcbes  i     eslineandtbe  Adjaccn(  lieglons  .  .  .  I«."j3 

Robinson,  Re- 1  Robinson,  Biblical  lieseaicbcs  lu  Palestine, 
searches  )      Mt.  Sinai,  anil  Araliia  I'eii-.ea  .  .  .  lSi» 

Roest,  Cat.  (  Roest,  Catalog  der  Heliriiica  iieid  .Tudaica 

Rosenthal.  Bibl.  I     aus  der  L.  Kosenlhul'scheu  Uibliothek 

R.  V Revised  Version 


Salfeld,    Martyro-  (  Salfeld,  Das  Martyrologium  des  Numberger 

logium (      .Memorlmciies 

Sanh Sanhedi'lti  rralnuid) 

S.  B.  E Sacred  H.iuks  i.f  the  East 

s  K  n  T  i  (Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament)  Poly- 

■^^  1     chrome  Bible,  ed.  Paul  Haupt 

^^Encvc^™^^!....  I' SchaCf-Herzog,  A  Religious  Encyclopaedia 
Schiller  -  Szinessy,  (  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  Pre- 

Cat.  Cambridge  ('   servedintbeUniversity  Library.  Cambridge 
Schrader.  '  Schrader,   Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 

C.  I.  0.  T 1"     (ilil  Testament,  Kng.  transl. 

c.hroHiii-  I.-  1  T   )  Schrader.  Keilinschritten  und  das  Alte  Tes- 
Sinraaer,  K.A.  l.-|     (anient 

Schrader,  K.  B Schrader,  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek 

chniHoT.  V   (■   !■  J  Schrader,   Keilinschrift»-n  und  (ieschichts- 
H  nrader,  k .  (,.  t .  -j     ,orschung 

Schiirer,  Gesch SchQrer,  Geschichte  des  Jildischen  Volkes 

Sem Semahot  (Talmud) 

Shab Shabhat  (Talmud) 

Sheb Shehi'it  (Talmud) 

Shebu Shebu'ot  (Talmud) 

Shek. . .- Shekalim  (Talmud) 

Sibyllines Sibylline  BtMiks 

Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem. .Smith.  Lectures  on  Religion  of  the  Semites 
a^  niHi  i....h  (  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ar- 
hoc.  BiDi.  Arcn . . .  ■,     cba^ology 

aicHov  iait=,.\,riti  '  Stade's    Zeitschrift    fiir    die   .\lttestaiuent- 
staae s ^eitsi nritt  ,     ij,.,,,.  -iviss.-ns.baf t 

Steinschneider,       i  Steirisiliueider.    Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 

Cat.  Bodl )     Books  in  the  Hoi lleian  Library 

<5t»in<i,.hnMiriur        (  Steiuschnelder.  Catalogus  Codicum  Hebnv- 
bteinscaneiaer,       j     ^^^^^^^    Bibliotheca'    Academiie  Lugduno- 
tat.  Leyden....  j     ^^^.^y.^, 

sti-inscjinpiiiMr  \  Steins.liiiei.li-r.  Die  Hebraischen  Hand- 
<'If  JiV.niT.h  -  sclirifteii  der  K.  Hof-  und  Staats-Biblio- 
lai.  muniiu  ....  (     ,||^^  ^^^  Miinchen 

'''Hehr!"Biw!''!'.      I'  Steinschneider,  Hebriusche  Bibliographie 
^'nebrl'celjers       \  Steinschneider,  Hebriiische  Uebersetzungen 
s:tr.,..t   ii.,„  mm     )  Strack.   Das  BUit  iin  (ilaubeu  und  Aber- 
strac  k.  Das  Blut. .  ^     g^,^„^a  der  Menschheil 

Suk Sukkah  iTalinud) 

.s.r under  the  word 

Ta'an Ta'anit  (Talmud) 

Tan Tanhuma 

Targ Targumim 

Targ.  (Ink Targum  Onkelos 

Targ.  Yet Targum  Yerushalmi  or  Targum  Jonathan 

Tem Tenuirah  (Talmud) 

Ter Terumot  (Talmud) 

Test.  Pair Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 

Toh Tohorot 

Tos Tosafot 

Tosef Tosefta 

Tr Transactions 

transl translation 

Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.Tristram.  Natural  History  of  the  Bible 

T.  y Tebul  Yom  (Talmud! 

'Uk 'Ukziu  (Talmud) 

Univ.  Isr Un'ivers  Israelite 

(  Vircbow's  .\rchiy  fiir  Pathologische  Aiiato- 
Virchow's  Arcbiv-,     mle  und  Physiologle.  und  fiir  Klinisctie 
(     Medizln 

Vulg Vulgate 

Weiss,  Dor Weiss,  Dor  Dor  we-Dorslmw 

Wellbaiisen,  '  Wellhausen,    Israelitische     und     Jiidische 

I.  .1.  G (■     Geschichte 

Winer.  B.  R Winer,  Biblisches  Realwijrterbuch 

Wisdom Wisdom  of  Solomon 

Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr...Wolf,  llil>li"tlieca  HebrA'a 

Av  -7   t-   nf  )  Wiener    Zeitschrift    fiir    die    Kunde    des 

"•^-  '*■■'" 'I      Morgeiilalides 
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MORAWCZYK :  Family  of  Polish  scholars  of 

thL'    sixtffiitli   and   sevcDtcontli    centuries    coming 
oriirinally  from  Moravia. 

Jehiel  Michael  Morawczyk :  Commentator; 
died  in  Lubliu  1593.  He  translated  into  Hebrew  a 
German  work  known  as  the  "  Wiener  Gezerah  "  and 
published  it  under  the  title  "Gezerat  Oestreich " 
(Cracow.  1582).  Another  work  of  his  is  entitled 
"Seder  Berakot  "  {ib.  1582).  But  his  principal  pub- 
lication is  a  commentar}' on  Abot,  compiled  from  the 
commentaries  of  Rashi,  Bertinoro,  Isaac  Abravanel. 
K.  Eliezer  ben  Nathan,  and  others.  It  is  called 
the  "Jlinhali  Hadashah  "  and  has  been  published 
three  times — Lubliu,  1576;  Cracow,  1576;  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1722. 

BiBLiOfiRAPHT:  Fuenn.  Ketirset  Ttsracl,  p.  325;  Steinschnei- 
der.  Cat.  liiidl.  col.  12TB;  Furst,  BibJ.  Jud.  ii.389;  Benjacob, 
Ozar  ha-Sefarim.  p.  9'),  No.  9B. 

Moses  ben  Aaron  Morawczyk  :    Pedagogue ; 

lived  at  tlie   beginning  of   the  seventeentli  century. 

He  was  schoolmaster  at  Bisenz,  iloravia,  for  a  time. 

and  in   1610  went  to  Lublin,  where  he  continued 

teaching.     He  wrote  two  books  of  instruction  for 

both  pupil  and  teacher — "  Kezad  Seder  Mishnah  " 

and  "Kezad  Seder  'Abodah"  (Lublin,  1635). 

BiBi.ior,R.\PHY:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bnill.  col.  1764;  Furst. 
mill.  .hill.  ii.  :390;  Benjaeob,  Ozar  ha-Sefanm.  p.  239,  No. 
111-,. 

Moses  ben  Eliezer  Moraiwczyk  :  Darshan  ; 
rabbi  of  Lis.sa.  Poland,  where  he  died  in  1705.  He 
had  planned  the  writing  of  a  great  work  to  be  called 
"Mishkan  Shiloh,"  as  a  sample  of  which  he  pub- 
lished a  hcimily  on  Genesis  and  Exodus  under  the 
title  "  Bissarti  Zedek  "  (Amsterdam,  168(5).  He  never 
accomplished  the  desired  task,  however. 

Bnn.iOfiRAPiiT:   Steinschneider.   Cat.  Bnill.  col.  IsnO;  Fiirst, 
JJiW.  Ji«(.  ii.  390;  Benjaeob,  Ornr  ha-Scfarim,  p.  89.    No. 
680. 
E.  C.  S.   J.    L. 

MORBIDITY:  Tendency  to  disease.  The  ratio 
of  sickness  .■nnoug  the  Jews  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily studied,  although  the  ratio  of  deaths— the 
mortalitj' — among  them,  and  of  the  various  diseases 
that  cause  such  deaths,  lias  been  fairly  well  investi- 
gated in  various  countries.  The  physical  organiza- 
tion of  the  Jews  has  been  con.siderably  inllueuced  bj' 
their  religion  through  tlie  strict  dietary  laws,  sanilary 
regulations,  etc.,  which  arc  part  and  parcel  of  the 
faith.  It  is  further  inlliienced  by  the  peculiar 
sociological  conditions  under  which  the  bulk  of 
IX.— 1 


them  live  in  the  eastern  European  ghettos,  and  by 
the  facts  that  they  are  mostly  townfolk.  are  largely 
engaged  iu  mercantile  pursuits,  are  not  addicted  to 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  are  generally 
devoted  to  their  families.  All  these  conditions,  ac- 
cording to  present  knowledge  of  the  causation  of 
diseases,  exercise  a  determining  influence  on  the 
liability  to  many  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  when  Clatter 
investigated  the  morbidity  of  the  Hungarians  ("Das 

Racenmonient  iu  Seinem  Einfluss  auf 

Rate  of      Erkrankungen,"  in  Casper's  "  Viertel- 

Sickness.     jahrsschrift  fur  Gerichtliche  ^ledicin," 

is64,  XXV.  38-49)  he  found  the  follow- 
ing proportions  of  ill  persons  in  the  county  of  Pest: 
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These  figures,  if  they  are  to  be  relied  upon,  show 
an  exceptional  morbidity  for  the  Jews  as  compared 
with  their  non-Jewish  neighbors,  Servians  excepted  ; 
b\it  there  are  no  available  data  wherewith  to  con- 
firm or  to  deny  their  accuracy  because  the  Jewish 
sick-benefit  societies  in  various  countries  have  not 
published  the  statistics  of  their  operations.  The 
only  available  method  of  estimating  the  morbidity 
of  the  Jews  is  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  death 
recorded  in  various  publications. 

The  most  important  diseases  are  those  classed  as 
contagious  and  infectious.  As  is  well  known,  they  are 
most  frequently  met  with  in  overcrowded  commu- 
nities, where  the  people  live  under  eco- 
Contagious  nomicaud  social  privations  and  amid  in- 
Biseases.  Siinitary  conditions.  The  medieval  and 
even  the  modern  ghettos  are  especially 
the  locations  where  the  conditious  would  seem  to  be 
most  favorable  to  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact",  all  available  statistics  point 
strongly  against  the  correctness  of  such  a  conten- 
tion. While  it  is  known  that  the  Black  Death  in 
the  Middle  Ages  did  not  entirely  spaie  the  Jews,  as 
is  supposed  by  some,  historical  evidence,  it  must  be 
conceded,  .strongly  tends  to  show  that  they,  as 
compared  with  their  neighbors,  were  attacked  by 
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the  disease  to  a  much  less  extent  (see  Black  Death). 
lu  more  moiieni  times  it  liiis  been  observed,  as  re- 
marked above,  ihat  allhouuh  most  Jews  live  under 
adverse  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions,  they  are 
not  more  liable — indeed,  in  many  jilaces  they  are  even 
less  liable — than  their  neighbors  to  attacks  of  conta- 
gious diseases.  Thus,  according  to  Fracastor,  in  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  l.)0.5  Jews  were  wholly 
exempt;  and,  according  to  Rau,  the  same  immunity 
was  observed  at  Laugeons  in  182-1  (Rau,  '"  Ueber  die 
Behandluug  des  Typhus,"  in  "  Heidelberger  Kli- 
nische  Annalen,"  1826,  ii.).  KorOsi's  extensive  sta- 
tistics for  Budapest,  Hungary,  show  the  mortality 
from  typhoid  fever  during  the  period  1S8G-90  to 
have  been  as  follows  per  100.000  population: 


Catholics 6l5 

Lutlierans 76 

Culvinists 49 


Other  Protestants 61 

Jews 40 


In  Poseu  Colin  reports  ("'Sterblichkeitsverhilltnisse 
der  Stailt  Posen,"  in  "  Viertel jahrsschrift  fiir  Gericht- 
liche  Jledicin,"  1869,  p.  292)  that  from  1856  to  186,5 
theproportiimof  deaths  from  tyiihoid  fever  in  1,000 
deaths  from  all  causes  was:  Catholics.  9.96;  Protes- 
tants, 9.40;  and  Jews.  ,5.26. 

In  the  United  States  Billings  ("Report  on  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  Jews")  records  57  deaths  as  due  to 
typlioid  fever  in  3.062  deaths  from  all  causes — a  rate 
of  2,76-t  per  100.000.  as  against  3.216  for  the  general 
population  of  the  country.  Statistics  for  the  city 
of  New  York  show  tltat  the  mortality  from  typhoid 
during  the  si.x  years  ending  May  31,  1890,  was  as 
follows  per  100,000  population,  the  cases  being 
classified  according  to  the  birthplace  of  the  mother: 


Knclish 43.77 

Germans 28.01 

Italians 2«.m 

Irish 2.5.50 

French 18.29 

Bohemians 18.04 


Americans  (whites).  17.40 
Hunj^arlaiis    {mostly 

Jews) 12.36 

Russians   and  Poles 

(mostly  Jews) 9.19 


Both  of  these  sets  of  statistics  confirm  KiJriisi's  ob- 
servations that  the  death-rate  from  typhoid  fever 
among  the  Jews  is  lower  than  among  their  non- 
Jewish  neighbors. 

Inllueiiza  ("la  grippe  ")  appears  to  be  more  fre- 
(juently  a  cause  of  death  among  the  Jews  than 
among  non-Jcw's  in  Prussia.  The  mortality  from 
the  disease  among  tlie  Jews  in  1890-94  was  1,786 
p('r  100,000,  as  against  only  1,445  per  100,000  among 
the  general  population.  Whether  this  high  mortal- 
ity indicates  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews  in  Prussia  to  contract  influenza  or  a  more 
frctnient  fatal  issue  of  the  disease  among  them  can 
not  be  determined  from  the  official  statistics  (see  II. 
Singer,  "Allgemeine  und  Specielle  Krankheitslehre 
der  Juden,"  pp.  73-74,  Leipsic,  1894). 

Smallpox  is  a  very  contagious  disease,  from  which 
the  Jews  appear  to  suffer  less  than  others.  In  Posen 
the  mortality  from  it  among  children  during  the 
period  18.56-05  was,  according  to  Colin  (I.e.  p.  284). 
as  follows  per  1,000  deaths  due  to  all  causes: 


Catholics 

Protestants. 


31.3 
22.(i 


Jews . 


9.0 


KOriisi  shows  that  in  Budapest,  during  the  epi- 
demic of  smallpox  in  1886  and  1887,  the  mortality 
per  100,000  population  was: 


Catholics 106 

Lutherans si 

Calvinists 74 


Other  Protestants 77 

Jews 33 


This  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  are  great  believers  in  the  ellicacy  of  vaccina- 
tion as  a  jii'evenli ve  of  smalli)ox.  and  that  they  read- 
ily submit  to  it.  This  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  this  disease  among 
the  Jews  of  New  York  city  in  the  epidemic  of 
smallpox  during  the  period  1900-3. 

In  connection  with  the  contagious  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, the  subjoined  table,  compiled  from  Kiirosi's 
figures,  is  of  interest: 

Mortality  (per  100,000  Children  Under  Te\  Tears)  op 
Children  Under  Five  Years  of  age  from  Contagious 
Diseases  in  Bitdapest  During  the  Period  18S6-yo. 
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It  is  seen  that  the  children  of  Jews  succiunb  less  fre- 
quently than  those  of  non-Jews  to  diplitheria,  croup, 
measles,  and  whooping-cough ;  but 
Among  that  they  more  often  die  from  scarlet 
Children,  fever.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  re- 
corded in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
board  of  health  of  New  York  city  showed  that  dur- 
ing the  three  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899  the  mor- 
talitjf  from  diphtheria  and  croup  in  the  four  w'ards 
which  are  largely  inhabited  by  Jews  (the  seventh, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth)  was  59.55  per  100.- 
000  as  against  64.20  for  the  general  population  of 
the  city.  The  figures  for  scarlet  fever  and  measles 
were  not  so  favorable  for  the  Jews.  Tlic  mortiility 
from  the  former  disease  was  21.15  among  the  Jews 
and  21.69  among  the  general  population;  from 
measles,  among  Jews  34.14,  and  among  the  general 
population  24.17  (see  M.  Fishberg,  "Health  and 
Sanitation  of  the  Iininigrant  Jewish  Pojiuliition  of 
New  York  City,"  p.  27,  New  York,  1902).  Tliat 
the  Jews  are  noteverywherc  less  liable  todiphtheria 
and  croup  is  testified  to  by  Billings  ("Report  on 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  Slates," 
pp.  13-15):  also  by  Stokvis.  who  rejiorts  tliat  iu 
Amstci-dam  from  1850  to  1862  the  mortality  from 
diphtheria  and  croup  among  the  children  of  Jews 
was  13.7  per  cent  and  among  those  of  the  non- 
Jcwisli  poor  onl}'  4.04  per  cent,  whereas  if,  w:is  5.88 
per  cent  among  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the  city. 
Glattcr  also  found  in  Pest  that  in  1863  the  Jews 
showed  a  mortality  from  diphtheria  of  4.2  per  cent, 
while  the  Christians  sliowe<l  only  2.6  per  cent.  A 
low  mortality  from  measles  among  Jewish  chil- 
dren has  been  ivported  by  Lombioso  for  Verona, 
Italy,  as  compared  with  the  Catholic  jiopulation  of 
that  city.  Heattributesittothe  freiiueiit epidemics 
in  Hie  foundling  asylums,  which  are  filled  almo.st 
exclusively  with  non-.Iewish  children. 

Jews  are  also  less  liable  to  tuberculosis  and  chol- 
era, as  has  been  shown  bv  considerable  evidence. 
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Leprosy  is  another    contagious  disease   which,  as 
Biblical  evideuce  tends  to  show,  was  very  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  in  antiquity,  but  is 
Diseases  of  now    uncommon     among    them    (see 
Respira-     Cholera  ;  Cossumption  ;   Lepuosv). 
tory  From  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or- 

Organs.      gaus  the  Jews,  according  to  Billings, 
suffer  more  than  the  general  po])ula- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  as  is  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing ligures  per  1,000  total  deaths  from  all  causes; 

Men.      troHicii. 

Jews 164.95       129.90 

General  population  of  the  United  States. .  153.13       135.45 

As  these  figures  include  croup,  however,  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  group  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, no  reliable  conclusion  can  be  formed. 

Of  the  acute  respiratory  diseases,  pneumonia  is 
the  most  important,  and  a  cousitleratiou  of  its  fre- 
quency will  give  a  clue  as  to  the  whole  class  of 
diseases.  In  New  York  city  during  the  si.\  years 
ending  May  31.  1890.  the  mortality  from  this  disease 
was  as  follows  per  100,000  population,  the  cases 
being  classified  according  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
subject's  mother: 


Italians 4.55.89 

Bohemians 350.29 

Irish 313.99 


Russians  and  Poles 
(mostly  Jews) 170.17 


In  Budapest  Korosi  also  notes  a  lower  mortality 
from  pneumonia  among  Jews,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  of  deaths  per  100,000  population: 


Catholii-s 405 

Protestants 307 


Jews. 


186 


In  Verona.  Italy,  according  to  Lombroso,  tlie  mor- 
tality from  pneumonia  among  the  Jews  was  8  to  9 
per  cent  as  against  50  per  cent  among  the  Catholic 
population  of  that  city.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
from  this  disease  in  those  wards  in  New  York  which 
are  largely  inhabited  b}'  Jews  is  less  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  city. 

The  lesser  liability  of  the  .Jews  to  pneumonia  may 
bo  asciibed  to  various  conditions.  One  explanation 
which  has  been  offered  is  that  their  peculiar  indoor 
occupations  do  not  expose  them  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  and  to  frequent  chilling  of  the  body. 
Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  alcoholism  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  etiology  and  prognosis  of 
pneumonia.  Chronic  drunkards  are  more  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  the  disea.se,  and  when  attacked  the 
prognosis  is  more  grave  than  in  moderate  drinkers 
or  total  abstainers.  The  Jews,  not  being  addicted 
to  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages,  are  thus  favora- 
bly circumstanced  as  regards  liability  to  pneumo- 
nia, and  when  attacked  are  more  likely  than  others 
to  recover. 

Of  the  other  diseases  of  the  respirator}'  organs  the 
Jews  iire  known  to  be  very  liable  to  chronic  bron- 
chitis, pulmonary  emphysema,  and  asthma  (see 
"Discussion  siir  la  Pathologic  do  la  Race  Juive" 
in  "Bulletin  de  I'Academie  de  Jledecino  do  Paris," 
Sept.  8,  1891).  This  also  can  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  mostly  townfolk  and  to  the  indoor 
occupations  in  which  they  are  chiefly  engaged. 

According  to  Lombroso,  the  Jews  of  Verona  show 
a  very  large   mortality  from    heart-disease.     Nine 


per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  among  tht^ 
Jews  were  due  to  this  cause;  while  among  the 
Catholic  population  only  4  per  cent 
Heart-  of  deaths  from  heart-disease  were  ob- 
Disease.  served.  Lombroso  explains  this  phe- 
nomenon by  the  fact  that  in  Verona 
the  Jews  live  iu  tall  buildings,  often  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth  floors;  and  he  tersely  remarks  that  they 
thus  have  "all  the  disadvantages  of  luountaineei's 
without  any  of  the  hygienic  benefits  of  a  mountain 
climate."  The  Jews  also  have  among  them  a  larger 
proportion  of  old  persons:  and.  as  Lombroso  re- 
marks, heart-disease  is  the  "  privilege  "  of  old  age. 
Finally,  as  other  factors  must  be  considere<l  their 
passionate  temperament  and  the  anxious  struggle  for 
existence  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  reason  of 
constant  persecution.  That  this  contention  has  a 
firm  basis  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  as  Lombroso 
points  out,  the  Jewish  women  are  affected  with 
heart-disease  to  a  much  less  extent  than  the  men. 
In  Budapest  Koriisi  found  that  the  Jews  suffered 
from  heart-disease  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the 
non-Jewish  population.  The  mortality  from  dis- 
eases of  the  circulatory  system  iu  that  city  dtiring 
the  period  1886-90  was  as  follows  per  100,000  popu- 
lation : 


Lutherans 198 

Catholics 134 

Calvinists 100 


Other  Protestants.. 
Jews 


101 

106 


In  the  United  States  Billings'  statistics  confirm 
Lorabroso's  observations.  Among  60.630  .Tews  the 
mortality  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 
per  1,000  total  deaths  of  which  the  cause  is  known 
was  as  follows : 

Mc7i.    iromcii^ 

Jews 77.33       89.69 

General  population  of  the  United  States. .  39.90       39.51 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  mortality  among  the  Ameri- 
can Jews  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  is- 
double  that  of  the  general  jDopuIation  of  the  United 
States. 

Considering  the  fact  that  articular  rheumatism  is 
an  important  etiological  factor  in  organic  heart- 
disease,  it  is  of  interest  to  state  that  this  disease  also 
is  very  frequent  among  the  American  Jews.  The 
death-rate  from  rheumati.sm  per  100.000  deaths  from 
all  causes,  according  to  Billings,  was  G79  among  the 
Jews,  while  according  to  the  Census  Reports  for 
1900  it  was  only  488  among  the  general  popiilatiou 
of  the  United  States.  These  figures  do  not  afford 
much  support  to  the  theory  that  the  Jews  suffer  less 
from  acute  pulmonary  diseases  because,  by  reason 
of  their  indoor  occupations,  they  are  less  exposed  to 
the  inclemenc}'  of  the  weather.  If  this  theory  were 
well  founded,  rheumatism,  a  disease  much  favoied 
by  exposure,  should  also  be  infrequent  among 
them. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  very  commonly  observed 
among  the  Jews,  while  gout  is  quite  infrequent,  al- 
though Lagneau,  Lancereaux.  Feic,  and  other  French 
physicians  assert  the  contrary.  These  observers  state 
that  the  nervous  diathesis  of  the  Jews  manifests 
itself  in  a  very  striking  manner  in  various  patholog- 
ical conditions  such  as  gout,  lithemia,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, psoriasis,  diabetes,  gall-stones,  nephrolithi- 
asis— in  fact,  in  all  the  conditions  which   French 
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physicians  class  under  tlie  terms  "  artbritisme " 
ami  "heipelisino  "  (see  "Bulletin  de  1 'Academic  dc 
Medeciiie  lie  Paris,"  Sept.  y,  1891:  C.  Fere,  '"La 
FamilleNeuropathiiiue,"  p.  105,  Paris,  1894). 

Arteriosciero.sis  is  another  condition  frequently 
observed  among  the  Jews.  It  may  be  attributed  to 
their  excessive  aclivit_v  in  business  pursuits  with  its 
concomitant  care,  an.xiety,  and  worry.  But  it  must 
1)0  confessed  tliat  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Jews 
(and  tliey  are  in  the  majority)  it  is  not  so  often  cu- 
«'ountered  as  some  physicians  believe.  In  general, 
it  may  be  stated  that  this  condition  is  only  another 
manifestation  of  the  early  physical  decay  of  the 
average  Jew,  who,  althougli  precocious  intellectu- 
ally, displays  a  strong  tendency  to  grow  old  prema- 
turely: "A  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries." 

Intermittent  claudication,  a  disease  recently  de- 
scribed by  neurologists,  which  has  its  origin  largely 
in  the  constriction  of  the  arteries  of  the  lower  limbs 
in  nervous  individuals  sullering  from  arteriosclero- 
sis, is  more  freiiuently  obneived  in  Jews  than  in 
non-Jews.  Physicians  in  Russia  especially  have  re- 
ported many  cases  among  the  Jews  of  tliat  country. 
Iligier  foiuid  among  18  cases  that  17  were  Jews 
("Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fi'ir  Nervenheilkunde,"  1901, 
xix.).  Xon-Jews  in  Kussia  and  Poland  are  rarely 
found  to  be  affected  with  tliis  disease.  W.  Erb  ob- 
served that  a  largo  proportion  of  his  patients  were 
of  Kussian-Jewish  origin,  14  out  of  45  being  Jews 
(•'Mi'iiichener  Medicinische  Wochenschritt,"  1904, 
No.  21,  p.  905).  The  cause  of  this  disease  is  un- 
known; it  occurs  mostly  in  males  Ijetween  20  and 
40  years  of  age,  and  generallj-  in  individuals  in  the 
liiglicr  walks  of  life  (H.  Idelson,  "Ueber  Intermit- 
lierend(t  IIinken,"in  "St.  Petersburger  Jlcdizinische 
JVoclienschrift,"  1903,  No.  5). 

i'aricosc  veins  are  very  common  among  the  Jews, 
especially  among  the  women.  This  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  their  indolent  habits,  delieieut  muscular  de- 
velopment, and,  in  the  women,  frequent  pregnan- 
cies. Tlie  results  of  varicose  veins  in  the  legs  are 
very  often  seen  in  surgical  clinics  frequented  by 
Jews — eczema  and  ulcers  of  the  legs,  which  heal 
with  great  dilliculty. 

Another  manifestation  of  varicose  veins  is  hemor- 
rhoids, which  are  more  common  to  Jews  than  to  any 
other  people.     In  fact,  in  eastern  Eu- 

Hemor-       rope  "the  Jew  willi  hemorrhoids"  is 

rhoids.  proverbial:  anil  among  the  Hasidim 
in  Galicia  and  Poland  a  Jew  witliout 
hemorrhoids  is  considered  a  curiosity.  Physicians 
wlio  have  had  experience  among  the  Jews  testify 
tliat  it  is  rare  to  find  a  Jew  who  lias  passed  middle 
age  without  liaving  his  hemorrhoidal  veins  more  or 
less  enlarged.  The  Jews  of  eastern  Europe  attrib- 
ute this  condition  to  the  habit  of  sitting  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  on  the  hard  benches  of  the 
bet  lia-midrash  while  studying  the  Talmud,  and  to 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  from  which  tliey  common- 
ly suffer.  While  hemorrhoids  are  only  very  rarely 
observed  in  young  people  of  other  nations,  this  can 
not  be  said  of  the  Jews.  Among  the  latter,  indi- 
viduals under  twenty -five  years  of  age  have  quite 
often  to  be  treated  for  hemorrhoids. 

Hemophilia  is  staled  by  many  physicians  to  be 
more  frc(|uciitly  met  with  among  Jews  than  among 


non-Jews.  It  is  mostly  observed  in  Jewisli  boys, 
and  very  rarel\'  in  girls.  Perhaps  it  is  because  cir- 
cumcision reveals  it  in  boys  that  it  is  considered  so 
frequent  among  Jews:  though  statistics  also  point 
to  its  frequency  among  them  (see  N.  Kothschild, 
"Ueber  das  Alter  der  lliimopliilie."  .Aliuiich.  1882: 
Grandidier.  "  Die  Hilmopliilie,"  Leipsic,  1S7T:  Julius 
Moses,  "  Die  Blutkiankheit,"  Greifswald,  1892).  The 
disease  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Jews  in  ancient  times,  since  there  is  an  ordinance 
in  the  Talmud  that  in  case  two  children  of  the  same 
mother  die  as  a  result  of  circumcision  a  third  child 
born  to  her  shall  not  be  circumcised.  The  reason 
given  is  that  in  some  families  the  blood  does  not 
clot  readily,  and  any  wound  inllicteil  may  prove 
fatal. 

As  regards  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
Jews  suller  more  than  others  from  hysteria  and  neu- 
rasthenia and  from  the  functional  neuroses  generally. 
From  the  organic  nervous  diseases  they  suffer  only  as 
frequently  as,  and  according  to  some  observers  even 
less  often  than,  non-Jews  (see  Nehvous  Disu.^si;s). 
Jleutal  diseases  are  met  with  among  the  Jews  from 
two  to  four  times  more  often  than  among  their  non- 
Jewish  neighbors.  The  same  is  the  case  with  idiocy, 
which  is  very  common  (see  Idiocy:  Ins.vmtv). 

Diarrheal  diseases  are  the  most  general  of  the 
gastrointestinal  diseases  of  children.  Occurring  as 
they  do  mostly  among  the  poor  who 
Infantile  live  amid  insiiuitary  c<inilitious,  in 
Diarrhea,  overcrowded  dwellings,  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  Jewish  chil- 
dren in  the  large  cities  of  Europe  and  America  would 
suffer  severely  from  them.  But  statistics  show 
quite  the  contrary.  In  Budapest  Korijsi  reports  the 
mortality  from  infantile  diarrhea  during  the  period 
1886-90  to  have  been  as  follows  per  lOtToOO  infants 
under  five  years: 


Catholics 4,143 

Lutherans 3,762 

Calvinisls 3,293 


Otiier  Prote.stanLs  . .  3.498 
Jews 1,442 


Mortality  from  this  disease  among  Jewish  infants 
is  thus  seen  to  be  only  about  one-third  that  of  the 
Christian  infants  of  the  same  city.  The  same  has 
been  observed  in  the  United  States.  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  the  immigrant  Jews  live  in  the 
most  overcrowded  districts,  Fisliberg  has  calculated, 
from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Health,  that 
during  1897,  1898,  and  1899  the  annual  mortality  in 
the  etitire  city  from  diarrheal  diseases  was  125.54 
per  100,000  poiuilalion  :  whereas  in  the  four  wards 
largely  inhabited  by  Jews  it  was  only  106.79,  not- 
withstanding the  insanitary  surroundings  and  over- 
crowding in  ill-ventilated  tenements.  Similar  con- 
ditions are  iiresented  in  the  statistics  of  the  Eleventh 
Census.  The  mortality  from  diarrheal  diseases 
among  the  different  races  inhabiting  New  York 
city  during  the  six  years  ending  Jlay  31,  1890,  was 
as  follows  per  100,000  population: 


lioliemians. 7fifl.T3 

Italians 425.."vS 

AiiiHriians  (White).  .m.»i 

Hungarians 328.07 

Cierinans 281  .;ti> 


Irish 23r.ft4 

Ilussians  and  Poles 

(mostly  .Ihwsi 19.5..>t 

(ieni-ral  |io|iulatiun.  SIti.S.') 


In  London,  where  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  sur- 
roundings of  the  Jews  in  the  East  End  are  not  better 
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than  those  of  the  East  Side  of  Xew  York,  the  same 
roiulitioiis  have  beeu  observed :  the  Jewish  infants 
suffer  from  diarrheal  diseases  to  a  niiieli  less  extent 
than  others  of  the  s;inie  social  status.  Pliysicians 
testified  to  this  effect  before  the  IJoyal  Alien  Iniini- 
^ration  Commission,  and  stated  that  the  lower  mor- 
tality of  Jewish  children  was  iu  great  measure  due 
to  tlieir  greater  power  of  resistance  to  contagions  dis- 
eases and  to  the  gastro-iutestinal  diseases  of  infancy. 

The  reasons  for  the  lower  mortality  of  Jewish  in- 
fants from  diarrheal  diseases,  notwithstanding  the 
insanitary  surroundings  under  which  they  are  reared, 
are  to  lie  found  in  the  devotion  of  the  Jewish  woman 
as  a  motlier.  The  care  bestowed  on  her  children  by 
a  Jewisli  mother,  even  when  laboring  under  severe 
stress  of  poverty  and  privation,  is  proverbial.  The 
anxiety  displayed  by  the  parents,  even  in  cases  of 
slight  illness  among  tiieir  children,  is  well  known 
to  every  physician  who  practises  among  them.  The 
artiticial  feeding  of  infants  is  very  rare  among  Jew- 
esses, and  among  healthy  ones  is  almost  unknown. 
The  result  is  that  diarrheal  diseases,  which  mostly 
attack  children  who  are  artificially  fed,  find  few- 
subjects  among  Jewish  infants.  Another  result  of 
this  condition  is  the  excellent  general  health  of  the 
latter,  when  compared  with  infants  of  the  poor  of 
other  races.     This   can  best  be  csti- 

Rickets,      mated  b_y  a  consideration  of  tlie  nior- 

Atrophy,  talitv  among  children  from  rickets, 
and  atrophy,  and  scrofula.     Kijrosi  ealcu- 

Scrofula.     lated  the  mortality  of  children  under 

three  years  of  age  from  the  first  two 

diseases  and  for  those  under  ten  _years  of  age  from 

the  last-named  disease  per  100,000  children,  to  be  as 

follows: 


Class  of  Population. 

Between  2  and  3 
Years  Old. 

3  to  10  Tears 
Old. 

nickels. 

Atrophy. 

Scrofula. 

131 

68 

92 

103 

620 
533 

5n6 

.t68 
242 

70 

45 

Calvinists 

87 

Other  I'rolestalits 

Jews 

6il 
20 

Billings  found  that  the  mortality  among  the  Ameri- 
can Jews  from  scrofula  and  tabes  to  be  1.04  per 
1,000  deaths  due  to  all  causes  as  against  6.74  for  the 
general  population  of  the  United  States.  All  of 
this  tends  to  show  superior  health  and  vitality 
among  Jewisli  children  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  races  of  the  same  economic  and  sociologic 
condition.  This  was  confirmed  in  a  striking  manner 
by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Inter-Dcpartmeii- 
tal  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  in  Loudon. 
England,  in  l'.(04.  Dr.  Hall  stated  that  in  Leeds  he 
found  .lO  per  cent  of  the  children  in  a  poor-school 
afflicted  with  rickets,  but  only  a  percentage  of  8  in 
a  school  attended  by  children  of  the  better  classes. 
In  a  school  of  poor  Jewish  children  he  foiind  only 
7  percent.  It  has  been  altirmed  by  Drs.  Eustac<' 
Smith,  Eichholz,  anil  others  that  this  superiority  of 
the  Jewish  children  in  England,  in  spite  of  their  in- 
ferior sanitary  and  hygienic  surroundings  and  their 
overcrowded  dwellings,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Jew- 


ish mothers  bestow  more  care  upon  their  children 
during  infancy  and  childhood,  an<l  also  because  it  is 
exceptional  to  find  a  Jewish  mother  acting  as  the 
breadwinner  (see  "Jew.  Chron."  Aug.  19,  1904). 

Of  the  gastro-intestinal  diseases  of  adults  Hillings' 
statistics  of  AmtTican  Jews  show  that  the  mortality 
was  as  follows  per  1,000  total  deaths: 

3/cii.    ^]'l)mcn. 

Jews 6O.(i0         ,H2.4.S 

General  population 47.12         44.02 

These  figures  show  a  greater  frequency  of  this  class 
of  diseases  as  a  cause  of  death  among  Jews.  It  ap- 
pears also  that  cancer  is  more  liable  to  attack  the 
gastro-iutestinal  tract  in  .lews  than  in  non-Jews. 
Nearlv  45  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  cancer  occur  in  the 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  pancreas,  rectum,  etc.,  as 
against  23  per  cent  among  non-Jewish  patients  (see 
Jew.  Excvc.iii.  .529-.531,  K.r.  C.wcer). 
Diseases  of  In  Italy  also  Lombroso  reports  that 
Digestive    diseases  of  the   digestive  organs  are 

Organs.  more  frequently  causes  of  death  iu 
Jews  than  in  the  Catholic  population 
of  that  country :  and  the  same  thing  has  been  ob- 
served by  Glatter  in  Hungary.  Lombroso  attributes 
these  conditions  to  overcrowding  in  badly  ventilated 
dwellings,  and  also  to  the  fatty  foods  which  the 
Italian  Jews  are  wont  to  eat  and  which  are  luisuit- 
able  for  people  living  in  warm  climates.  Hepatitis 
has  also  been  a  very  frequent  cause  of  death  among 
the  Jews  of  Verona,  according  to  Lombroso.  It 
must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  is  very  rarely  seen  among  the  Jews  generally. 
This  is  best  explained  by  the  infrequency  of  alco- 
holism and  of  syphilis,  which  are  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  etiology  of  cirrhosis. 

Nervous  dyspepsia  is  very  cimimon  among  the 
Jews.  Javorski  ("  Wiener  Jledizinischc  AVochen- 
schrift,"  1880,  Nos.  49-52)  called  attention  to  the 
frequency  of  hyperchlorhydria  among  the  Polish 
.Tews  in  Galicia,  and  attributed  it  to  their  peculiar 
diet.  Physicians  who  practise  among  Jews  know- 
that  derangements  of  the  function  of  digestion  are 
{[uite  often  met  with,  particularly  on  Sunday,  due 
to  the  ingestion,  during  the  Sabbath,  of  food  which 
has  been  prepared  on  Friday  and  kept  in  the  oven 
for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  {".sholent " ; 
see  Jew.  Encyc.  iv.  256, .«.».  Cookery  in  E.-vsri.uN 
Ei'itoPE).  The  chronic  diseases  of  the  stomach  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Jew  generally, 
owing  to  his  deep  absorption  in  business  pursuits, 
rarely  has  regular  meal-times  and  takes  very  little 
time  to  masticate  his  food.  Among  the  Russian 
Jews  excessive  tea-drinking,  a  habit  acquired  in 
their  native  country,  is  much  to  blame  for  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  various  f(u-ms  of  chronic 
indigestion.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
chronic  alcoholic  gastritis  is,  for  obvi- 

Diseases     ous  reasons,  f|uite  rare. 

of  TJrino-         The  diseases  of  the  urino-genital  sys- 

Genital       tern  apjiear  to  be  less  frequent  among 

System.      the  Jews  than  among  theirnonJewisli 

neighbors.     From    Billings'  statistics 

it  is  found  that  the  mortality  fi-om  diseases  of  the 

urino-genital  system  among  60,630  American  Jews 

and  Jewesses  was  as  follows : 


Morbidity 
mordecai 
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Class  of  Population. 

Men. 

Women. 

33.44 
22.44 

38.13 
42.77 

■Z7M 

General  population  of  the  United  States  (18S()) 

Population  of  citii'sin  the  I'nltPd  Slates 

Population  of  Massaehusetts  1 188St ■,. 

10.77 
33.KS 
27.21 

As  is  well  known,  this  group  of  diseases  is  more 
frequoiit  among  townfolk;  and  as  tlie  Jews  who 
are  here  under  consideration  live  almost  e.xclusivelj' 
iu  cities,  they  must  lie  compared  with  people  living 
under  similar  conditions.  It  appears  that  when  con- 
trasted with  the  general  population  of  the  United 
States,  the  Jews  show  a  higlier  mortality;  but  when 
comijared  with  the  city  dwellers,  the  mortality 
among  them  is  much  smaller  than  that  among  others. 
This  is  coutirnied  by  a  consideiation  of  the  census 
figures  for  the  si.\  years  ending  May  31,  1890,  in 
ivliich  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  urinary 
system  is  given  for  the  city  of  New  York  as  follows, 
per  100.000  population,  the  cases  being  classified 
according  to  the  birthplace  of  the  mother: 

Irish 272.45 

English 206.13 

Bolieuiians 1.54.85 

French l.iO.fiS 

liiTMians 141.78 

Americans  (white).  124.14 

The  lowest  mortality  is  thus  seen  to  be  recorded 
among  the  Hungarians.  Russians,  and  Poles,  who 
were  almost  e-\elusivel_v  Jews.  The  best  reason  for 
this  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  lowest  mortal- 
ity from  alcoholism  during  the  same  jjeriod  in  New 
Yoi-k  city  was  also  observed  aiuong  the  Jews — 1  in 
100,000  population,  as  against  31  among  the  Irish, 
10  among  the  Germans,  and  9  among  Americans. 
IvoriJsi's  statistics  for  Budapest  contirm  this  view. 
During  the  period  1886-90  the  luortality  from 
TJrighfs  disease  per  100,000  population  was  as 
follows: 


flalians 73.38 

Uuugariaus    (mostly 

Jews) 51.68 

Russians  and   Poles 

(mostly  Jews) 48.34 


Catholics 07 

Lutherans 68 

Calvlnists ,56 


Other  Protestants 
Jews 


63 
39 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  lowest  mortality  from 
Bright's  disease  was  observed  among  the  Jews. 
The  best  explanation  of  this  is  evidently  the  rarity 
«f  tlie  abuse  by  them  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Of  the  other  diseases  of  the  organs  of  generation, 
syphilis  is  one  from  which  the  Jews  suffer  but  little 
as  compared  with  their  Gentile  neighbors.  Jona- 
than Hutchinson  states  that  such  is  tlie  case  in  Lon- 
«lon,  England,  where  at  the  Jletropolitan  Free  Hos- 
pital, in  the  Jews'  quarter,  in  18.")4  the  proportion 
<)f  Jews  to  Christians  among  the  outdoor  patients 
was  nearly  as  1  to  3,  yet  the  ratio  of  cases  of  syph- 
ilis among  the  former  to  those  among  the  latter 
was  only  as  1  to  1.5.  Jacobs  also  reports  that  under 
Cohen's  service  at  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital 
during  1883  and  1883  the  percentage  of  syphilis  was 
as  follows: 


Jews. 

Non-Jews. 

Men 

17.8 
20.0 

3.3 

QOQ 

Women 

62.6 
15.8 

ChlUli-en     (coneenltiil    sv|ihilis),    p<'r 
cent  of  total  number  of  oases 

This  show's  a  larger  percentage  of  syphilis  among 
the  non-Jews.  This  relative  immunity  of  the  Jews 
from  syphilis  has  been  observed  in  other  countries 
(sec  J.  K.  Proksch,  "Gesch.  der  Venerischen  Kiank- 
heiten,"  1895,  i.  125),  and  has  been  attributed  to 
circumci.sion  (see  Wiiuderbar.  "Biblisch  -  Talmu- 
discheMediziu,"  p.  3(),  Higa,  18.50;  Collin,  "Die  Be- 
schueidung  der  Israeliten,"  p.  9,  Leipsic,  184'i). 

In  Chicago  E.  A.  Fishkin  has  observed  that 
among  the  patients  of  the  dispensary  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  the  proportion  of  syphilis  was 
only  0.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  patients  af- 
flicted with  skin-diseases,  as  against  11.8  per  ceni 
among  the  general  po|)ulation  of  the  United  States 
(according  to  the  returns  of  the  American  Derma- 
tological  Association);  but  the  eases  observed  were 
those  of  individuals  younger  than  forty,  and  three 
were  luinors  ("Jour.  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion." Aug.  28.  1903). 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  Jews  suffer  moie 
than  others  from  trachoma  (granular  lids),  follicular 
conjunctivitis,  glaucoma,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  retinitis  pigmentosa.  This  last  is  a 
hereditary  disease  of  the  eye  characteri/.ed  by  the 
deposition  of  pigment  in  the  retina,  which  leads  to 
contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  ultimately  to 
total  blindness.  Its  frequency  among  the  Jews  is 
attributed  to  consanguineous  marriages  (see  R.  Lieb- 
reich,  "Abkunftaus  Ehen  unter  Blutvervaiidte  als 
Grund  von  Retinitis Pigmento.sa,"  18(i0,  in  "  Deutsche 
Kliuik,"  No.  0).  Of  the  disturbances  of  vision,  my- 
opia, astigmatism,  and  color-blindness,  as  well  as 
blindness,  are  known  to  be  more  frequent  among 
the  Jews  than  among  others  (see  Blindness;  Eve 
— P.vriioi.oov). 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  eczema  is  .said  by 
Hardy  to  be  more  common  among  the  Jews  than 
among  others;  but  many  other  dermatologists  with 
extensive  experience  among  the  Jews  assert  the 
contrary  ("Bulletin  Meilical,''  1891,  p. 
Diseases  of  8.51).  Fi.shkin  found  that  among  the 
the  Skin,  immigiant  Jews  in  Chicago,  the  pro- 
portion of  eczema  among  his  total 
numlier  of  cases  of  skin-diseases  was  3-1.5  per  cent  as 
against  29.8  per  cent  among  the  general  iioimlatiou 
of  the  United  States  (accoiding  to  the  statistics  of 
the  American  Dermatological  Association),  which 
shows  that  the  Jews  are  more  liable  to  the  disease 
("Jour.  Aiuerieau  Medical  Association,"  Aug.  23, 
1902), 

Parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin  and  scalp  are  said  to 
be  more  common  aiuong  the  Jews  in  eastern  Europe 
than  among  their  non-Jewish  neighbors.  This  is 
particularly  emphasized  in  reference  to  scabies  and 
favus  ("plica  Polonica"  and  "jilica  Judaica,"  for 
instance).  In  the  Ignited  States  this  is  not  observed 
to  be  the  fact  when  the  immigrant  Jews  are  com- 
pared with  others  of  the  same  social  status.  These 
diseases  being  generally  observed  among  the  po<u' 
and  degraded,  a  reason  is  found  for  their  frequency 
among  the  easlern  European  Jews.  In  western 
Europe  and  in  America.  wMiere  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  Jews  is  superior,  parasilic  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  are  as  uncommon  among  them  as 
among  others. 

Psoriasis  is  also  said  to  be  more  frequently  met 
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with  among  the  Jews  than  among  others.  Among 
the  patients  of  the  dispeusiirv  of  the  I'nited  Hebrew 
Charities  iu  Chicago.  Fishkin  lias  observed  especially 
that  psoriasis,  whieli  is  rarely  seen  iu  non-Jewish 
children,  is  more  coinmonlj-  met  with  among  those 
of  the  Jews.  Another  disease  of  the  skin  often  seen 
in  Jewish  chihireu  is  impetigo,  which  also  can  lie  ex- 
plained from  the  insanitary  conditions  under  which 
many  Jews  live.  On  the  other  hand,  the  syphilitic 
dermatoses  are  uncommon,  which  fact  accords  with 
the  infrequency  of  sjphilis  among  them. 

A  survey  of  the  evidence  shows  that  the  morbid- 
ity and  mortJility  of  the  Jews  are  not  due  to  au\- 
biostatic  characteristics  of  a  purely  anatomical  or 
physiological  nature.  The  Jews  are  more  nervous, 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  Insane,  etc.,  from  social 
causes,  not  because  the  structure  of  their  nervous 
systems  is  in  any  way  peculiar  anatomically  or  phys- 
iologicalh'.  They  are  less  liable  to  certain  conta- 
gious diseases,  but  not  because  of  some  physiological 
immunity  of  their  tissues.  All  their  pathological 
characteristics  can  be  shown  to  be  due  to  the  pecul- 
iar social  and  economic  conditions  under  which  they 
live.  In  the  ghettos  of  eastern  Europe,  where  the 
Jews  are  more  or  less  isolated  from  their  Geutile 
ucighljors.  their  morbidity  and  mortality  differ  per- 
ceptibly from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 
These  differences  are  usually  due  to  their  avoidance 
of  alcoholic  excesses  and  to  their  devotion  as  hus- 
bands and  wives  or  as  parents;  some  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  production  of  pathological 
proces.ses  in  civilized  communities  being  thus  elim- 
inated. The  dietary  laws,  which  the  Orthodox 
Jews  of  eastern  Europe  rigidly  observe,  have  a 
beneficial  influence,  while  the  Sabbath,  which  af- 
fords them  a  complete  mental  and  physical  rest,  and 
which  they  do  not  spend  iu  the  barroom  and  in  dis- 
sipation as  others  are  apt  to  spend  it,  has  a  good 
effect  on  their  physical  condition,  affording  them  re- 
cuperation after  the  week's  work,  and  thus  render- 
ing them  le.ss  liable  to  sickness.  The  fact  that  the 
Jews  are  mostly  townfolk,  engaged  in  indoor  and 
doiuestic  occupations,  renders  them  more  liable  to 
certain  chronic  diseases,  while  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  is  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, in  occupations  which  do  not  necessitate  fre- 
quent exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
and  is  not  employed  in  dangerous  trades,  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  question  of  their  morbidity. 

BiBLioiiRAPHv:  .1.  R.  Billings,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Jews  in 
tlie  Viiilrd  Stiiten  (Oii.^ii.-.  Biittctiti  Xn.  »),  1890;  Boiidin. 
Genfiraphie  Miilicaic;  (i.  Buschari.  Einf!iis.\  ihr  /(ir.w.;  aiif 
(lie  Fnrm  vnil  Ililiiliiihrit  Piilli(,h'iii.~ihi  r  \'rn'inili  riimii  n, 
in  Gliibu.1.  l.xvii..  Nos.  2--t:  W.  ri.tm.  SI,  rhlirhl., Hkvi  iln'lll- 
iiixse  ilcr  SIfifll  ;>ii.v.;i.  in  Viirlrlinlnssrhriil  tllr  <i:  riilit- 
UrlieMriliein.  IStifl.  pp.2lW-is.i;  .V.KiiL'liinili-r;  1  >ii  AiiilalUnd 
IViiitiofu  KruuIJii  itser^chfinuiH}'  n  il>  r  Jliili.^rlit  ii  iiitsae, 
Vipniiii.  liKC:  M.  Fislilierjr.  Tin-  fumii'inilii-c  I'allinli^uil  "f 
the  Jois.  in  AVir  Ynrk  Mcdirnl  .Iinnnril,  Uxiil.,  Nos.  I.S,  14 ; 
,\.  F'rantz,  liitleiilinxj  der  JifUijiiiiixiiiiliysehiedc  fllr  das 
Phusisrhe  Lclirn  tier  lievnllieruiiijeu.m  Jidirhurli  ftir  Xa- 
titiiiali'ieimnmie,  xi.  41  :  (ilatter,  l>ii.i  l{aei  tmn'iiu  id  in  Sei- 
neiii  Kin/luss  attf  Krhrauktinnen,  in  ^'^'  rh  liidire--«rhrift 
fill-  Ceriehlliehr  Meditiii,  XXV.;  H.  Hoppi'.  Kmiiltheileii 
wid  Sleihlichhcit  lni.ludrn  uml  XirUtjiideii.  Hcrlin,  imi:!; 
J.  S.  ttou^h,  L'linjrvitti  nud  Other  liittsttdie  PeeuUaritieK 
(if  the  Jewish  Itiice.  in  Medirid  Itrrnrd.  IH7:!.  pp.  241-244; 
Joseph  .JaciilK!.  On  the  liiiviid  cliarml,  rislies  <if  the  Miidern 
Jerrs.  in  Jtnirnal  nf  the  Aidlirninihtnirid  Inslilute.  .\v.  2:!- 
02:  -losff  von  K'ir'i^i.  Kiiiilnss  der  ('nnfessinti.  des  Wnld- 
i^tiiiides  iind  di  r  11'  •<ihiiiliijiiit(i  tnif  die  T'idesitrsnclien.  in 
I'idilieatinmii  lies  Still isl isehen  Jlnre(iii\<.  lindaiiesl,  I'.iT- 
lin.  IH'.KS;  M.  Kretzmcr.  L'elicr  Anlhrniinhniisehe.  I'husiiiln- 
Hischc  und  I'athuUiijisclic  Eiuenlhllndichkeiloi  dtrJuden, 


in  S(.  Petershurger  Medicinische  Wiichettschrift,  ISfll.  No. 
19;  Lagneau.  8i(r  (<i  RaeeJuire.  in  Hxdiitin  de  rAcatli'mie 
de  Medecine  dc  Paris,  Paris.  Sept.  8,  1891 ;  .M.  Le^'ovt,  De 
Certaincx  Immunites  Bini'tnliques  de  !<i  liaee  Jni'n  .  ib. 
1868;  C.  I.ombroso.  L'Antiseinitismn  e  le  Srienze  Mmh me, 
Turin.  1894;  scliiramer,  .s'tii^'.ili;,-  des  Jndeidliiinis.  \  i,-iina. 
1873:  Helnricli  Sineer.  AUiienieine  nnd  Siieeielle  Kuinl;- 
hcitslchrc  der  Judeii.  Leipsie,  1904. 
J.  M.  Ft. 

MORDECAI  ('DTilO:  probably  = '■belonging  to 
ilaiihik,"a  Babylonian  divinity). — Biblical  Data  : 
Chief  minister  of  Ahasuerus  and  one  of  the  princi- 
\y,\\  )3ersonages  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  He  was  the 
sou  of  Jair,  a  Benjamite,  and  a  cousin  of  Esther, 
whom  he  adopted  as  his  daughter.  He  Inul  previ- 
ously been  carried  into  captivity  together  with 
Jeconiah  by  ><ebucliadnez/.ar.  King  of  Babylon 
(Estli.  ii.  5-7,  15).  Living  at  Shushan,  the  Persian 
capital,  and  sitting  constantly  at  the  gate  of  the 
king's  palace,  Mordecai  discovers  a  plot  of  two 
eunuchs  against  the  king.  Having  informed  the 
king  through  Esther  of  the  conspiracy,  3lordccai 
brings  about  the  execution  of  the  two  conspirators, 
and  the  event  is  recorded  iu  the  royal  chronicles  (j'i. 
ii.  21-23).  Mordecai  arouses  the  anger  of  H.^^man 
by  constantly  refusing  to  bow  before  him.  The 
latter  in  revenge  procures  from  the  king  a  decree 
ordering  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  iu  the  Per- 
sian kingdom  {ib.  iii.  2-U).  As  soon  as  ]\Iordecai 
hears  of  Haman's  proceedings  he  rends  his  clothes, 
puts  on  sackcloth  with  ashes,  and  cries  "  with  a, 
loud  and  a  bitter  cry."  Then,  at  the  request  of 
Esther,  whom  he  has  informed  of  the  decree  through 
Hathach,  one  of  the  king's  chamberlains,  he  insti- 
tutes at  Shushan  a  general  fast  for  three  davs  (ib. 
iv.  1,  7-8,  16-17). 

On  a  subsequent  night  the  king,  being  unable  to 
sleep,  conunands  that  the  royal  recoids  be  brought 
to  him.  On  their  being  redd  he  is  reminded  that  he 
was  rescued  from  death  by  ilordecai  and  lias  uever 
rewarded  the  latter  for  his  service.  The  king  con- 
sequently orders  that  ilordecai  be  dressed  in  royal 
garments  and  that  with  great  pomp  Hainan  conduct 
hiiu,  seated  on  the  royal  horse,  through  the  city 
(ib.  vi.  1-11).  Hainan  is  executed,  and  Mordecai  is 
raised  by  the  king  to  the  high  rank  of  chief  min- 
ister. He  is  also  made  by  Esther  superintendent 
over  Haman's  house,  which  the  king  gives  her. 
Through  the  intervention  of  Esther,  Mordecai  ob- 
tains from  the  king  the  revocation  of  the  royal  de- 
cree ordering  the  extermination  of  the  Jews;  and  a 
new  edict  is  issued  permitting  the  Jews  to  exter- 
minate the  population  of  those  places  in  which  they 
might  be  attacked.  Mordecai  is  shown  special  favor 
by  the  king,  f-jf.,  by  the  presentation  of  apparel  and 
a  golden  crown  (ib.  viii.  2,  7-15).  After  the  ener- 
getic self-defense  of  the  Jews  Mordecai's  fame  be- 
comes wide-spread,  and  the  king  makes  him  his  vice- 
roy. Mordecai  then  establishes  the  festival  of  Piirini, 
to  be  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  and  lifto-eiith  days 
of  Adar  as  a  memorial  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  their  enemies  {ib.  ix.  4-23,  x.  3;  sec  Es- 
tiiI!K;  H.\m.\x;  PfitiM). 

S.  ^l.  Ski,. 
In  Rabbinical  Jjiterature  :  The  name  "  .Mor- 
decai "  ('3T1D)  is  explained  by  the  Rabbis  as  a  com- 
pound of  s*3T  XTD.  the  Aramaic  form  of  nm  ID 
(=  "  pure  myrrh  ").    Mordecai  is  identified  with  the 
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bearer  of  that  uame  wlio,  actortling  to  E/.ra  ii.  2  ami 
Nell.  vii.  T,  returueii  with  Zenibbaljfl  from  the  Cap- 
tivity; ami  as  in  botli  passages  "  .Mordecai "  is  fol 
lowed  by  "Bilshan,"  the  Kabbis  consider  that  "Mor- 
decai  "  and  "  JJilshan  "  were  the  uames  of  one  man. 
the  latter  uaine  liaving  been  given  him  on  account 
of  liis  knowledge  of  many  languages.  According 
to  another  opinion  (deriving  '3XPD  from  -pts), 
Mordecai  is  identical  with  the  prophet  IMalaclii.  the 
latter  name  having  been  given  to  him  after  he  be- 
came viceroy.  But  all  the  Kabbis  agree  that  Mor- 
decai was  a  prophet  and  that  he  prophesied  in  tlie 
second  year  of  Darius  (Jleg.  10b,  IJia;  Hul.   139b). 

Targum  Sheni  (to  Esth.  ii.  5)  traces  the  complete 
genealogy  of  Mordecai  back  to  Benjamin  through 
Shimei  (identifyin.g  tliis  Shimei  with  Shimei,  son  of 
Gera:  comp.  II  Sam.  xvi.  5-6,  13;  I  Kings  ii.  8,  36- 
46),  Jonathan,  and  Saul.  Still  the  discrepancy  in 
Esth.  ii.  5.  which  inakes  Mordecai  a  descendant  of 
both  Judah  and  Benjamin,  ]nizzled  the  Rabbis  con- 
siderably, and  various  explanations  of  it  are  given, 
among  others  the  following:  (1)  ilordecai,  was  on 
his  father's  side  a  descendant  of  Benjamin,  and  on 
his  mother's  a  descendant  of  Judah.  (i)  He  was  a 
Benjamite;  but  his  birth  was  caused  throtigh  David, 
who  was  of  Judah;  for  had  David  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Abishai  and  killed  Shimei  (comp.  II  Sam. 
xvi.  7),  Mordecai  would  never  have  come  into  exist- 
ence. (3)  Mordecai  was  the  only  Jew  who  did  not 
come  to  the  feast  prepared  by  Ahasu- 
Benjamite  erus;  moreover,  he  endeavored  to  re- 
aud  Jew.  strain  the  other  Jews  from  coming  to 
it.  (4)  The  word  mri'  must  be  read 
Tnv  meaning  "one  who  declares  God  to  be  one" 
(Meg.  13b;  Esther  R.  ii.  5;  Midr.  Megillah,  in  Jel- 
linek,  "B.  H."  i.  22).  Another  theory  makes  Mor- 
decai and  Hainan  cupbearers  at  the  feast  (Meg. 
12a). 

According  to  Targum  Sheni  (to  Esth.  ii.  6),  Mor- 
decai, after  having  been  carried  awa}'  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, returneil  to  Jeru.salem,  and  was  again  de- 
ported by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  second  captivity 
(comp.  II  Kings  xxiv.  14  etgeq. ;  xxv.  11,  21).  Mor- 
decai was  a  member  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  which 
sat  in  the  chamber  of  square  hewn  stones  ("  lishkal 
lia-gazit''),  and  each  member  of  which  knew  all  the 
seventy  languages.  In  this  capacity  he  resolved 
dillicult  jiroblems  concerning  ritual  observances,  on 
account  of  which  he  was  called  by  the  Kabbis 
"Pethahiah"  (Shek.  v.  2;  Men.  64b.^6.ia).  It  was 
owing  to  his  knowledge  of  languages  that  Mordecai 
was  able  to  discover  the  plot  of  the  two  eunuchs 
(see  Bihlic.vl  D.\ta  above^  who  conversed  in  the 
language  of  Tarshish,  their  native  country,  thinking 
that  no  one  would  understand  it  (Meg.  13b;  comp. 
Targum  Sheni  to  Esth.  ii.  22). 

Later,  when,  unlike  the  Persian  courtiers,  Mor- 
decai omitted  to  bow  before  Hainan,  the  latter,  not 
wishing  to  appear  disconcerted,  feigned  to  have 
received  his  salutation.  He  consequently  turned 
round  and,  advancing  toward  Mordecai,  Siiid  :  "And 
peace  be  upon  thee,"  as  though  in  reply  to  Mor- 
decai's  greeting,  jMordccai  thereupon  said  to  him. 
"There  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord,  unto  the  wicked  " 
(Isa.  xlviii.  22),  which  answer  particularly  aroused 
Ilaman's  anger  (Midr.  Abba  Gorion,  ed.  Buber,  iii.. 


Wilna,  1886).  The  courtiers  asked  jMoidecai  why 
he  refused  to  bow  before  Haman,  when  Jacob,  Jlor- 
decai's  ancestor,  had  bowed  before  Esau,  Ilaman's 
ancestor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3).  Mordecai  replied  that  this 
too'K  place  before  Benjamin,  from  whom  he  (.Mor- 
decai) was  descended,  was  born  (Targum  Sheni  to 
Esth.  iii.  3). 

After  the  fatal  decree  had  been  signed  and  copies 
had  been  prepared  for  transmission  to  all  the  jirov- 
inccs  of  the  Persian  empire  (comp.  Esth.  iii.  12-ir)). 
Haman  left  the  palace  in  a  joyous  mood,  and  then 
met  Mordecai.  Just  then  the  latter  saw  three  chil- 
dren coming  from  school,  whom  he 
Mordecai  asked  to  tell  him  what  passages  they 
and  had  read  with  their  master.    The  chil- 

Haman.  dren  recited  three  dillerent  Biblical 
verses,  each  containing  a  prophecy  that 
all  machinations  against  the  Hebrews  would  come 
to  naught.  Jlordecai  began  to  laugh,  and,  when 
Haman  inquired  the  cause  of  his  laughter,  he  an- 
swered that  the  children  brought  him  good  tidings 
(Midr.  Abba  Gorion  I.e. ;  Esth.  K.  iii.). 

Jlordecai  was  definitclj'  informed  of  the  king's 
decree  by  Elijah,  or,  according  to  other  opinions,  by 
Moses  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  that  he  might 
pray  to  God  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  (Esth.  K. 
I.e.;  Targum  to  Esth.  iv.  1;  Targum  Sheni  iv., 
where  Mordecai's  prayer  and  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance are  given  at  great  length).  Mordecai  then 
dreamed  his  prophetic  dream  (see  Estiier,  Apoc- 
RYPH.\L  Book  of),  which  he  told  to  Hathach 
(Esther  K.  iv.  7). 

When  Mordecai  saw  Haman  approaching  him 
with  the  royal  horse  and  garments,  he  thought  that 
he  was  coming  to  kill  him.  He  therefore  told  the 
pupils  who  surrounded  him  to  depart  and  leave  him 
alone  to  his  fate;  but  they  refused  to  do  so,  wheie- 
upon  Mordecai,  having  wrapped  himself  in  histallit, 
began  to  pray.  Meanwhile  Haman  came  up  and 
.sat  down  with  the  pupils  to  await  the  termination 
of  the  prayer.  Haman  asked  Mordecai's  pupils 
what  was  the  subject  of  their  study,  and  they  told 
him  it  was  the  laws  of  "kemizah,"  that  is,  the 
handful  of  meal  which  the  priest  takes  from  a  meal- 
offering  to  burn  on  the  altar.  According  to  another 
statement,  the  pupils  were  studying  the  laws  of  the 
omer;  and  when  Haman  asked  them  whether  it  was 
a  measure  of  gold  or  of  silver  they  told  him  it  was 
a  measure  of  barley.  Haman  s;tid:  ""i'our  handful 
of  meal  or  your  little  measure  of  barley  overcame 
my  ten  thousand  talents  of  silver"  (comp.  Ksth. 
iii.  9). 

Jlordecai  at  first  could  not  believe  that  Haman 
was  in  earnest  when  he  informed  him  of  the  horinr 
which  he  was  about  to  do  him.  But  when  Haman 
convinced  him  of  his  .seriousness,  Mordecai  told  him 
that  it  wo\ild  not  become  him  (Mordecai).  who  had 
been  till  then  humbled  in  the  dust,  to  put  on  royal 
garments.  Haman  then  washed  Mordecai,  shaved 
his  hair,  anointed  him  with  jierfumes,  and  presented 
to  him  tlie  meal  which  Esther  had  sent.  Mordecai, 
owing  to  his  three  days'  fast,  was  not  strong  enough 
to  mount  the  horse,  and  Haman  had  lo  offer  his  back 
to  Mordecai  as  a  stepping-stone.  "While  ^ilordecai 
was  beingconductedthroughtlie streets  of  Shushan, 
27,000  youths,  .sent  for  the  purpose  from  the  royal 
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palace,  each  holding  in  one  hand  a  golden  jar  and  in 
the  other  a  golden  cup,  marched  before  liini;  and 
the  Jews  on  seeing  them  joined  the 
Triumphal  procession.  Mordecai,  however,  did 
Procession,  not  become  elated  by  his  great  honor, 
but  returned  to  bis  home  and  resumed 
his  sackcloth  and  fasting  (ileg.  ICa;  Esth.  H.  vi.  ; 
Midr.  Abba  Gorion  vi.  ;  Targum  Sheui  vi.). 

According  to  Targum  Sheui  (vii.  8),  it  was  Mor- 
decai whom  the  king  appointed  to  superiuteud  the 
execution  of  Ilamau ;  and  Mord<cai  took  Haman 
from  the  king's  gate  to  lead  him  to  the  gallows. 
Hamau  implored  Mordecai  not  to  kill  him,  or  at 
least  not  to  hang  him  like  an  ordinary  crimiual,  and 
begged  to  have  bis  head  cut  off  with  a  sword ;  but 
Mordecai  remained  inflexible. 

According  to  K.  Jose  the  Galilean,  the  psalms 
which  are  styled  "Hallel"  were  composed  and  sung 
by  Jlordecai  and  Esther  after  the  Jews  had  been 
delivered  from  Haman  (Pes.  117a).  The  Rabbis  con- 
clude from  Esth.  x.  3  that  after  Mordecai  became 
viceroy  some  of  the  Sanhedrin  abandoned  him  (Meg. 
16b). 

w   r>.  M.  Sei,. 

MORDECAI  :  An  American  family  of  German 
origin,  the  founder  of  which  settled  in  the  United 
States  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Several  of  its  members  look  part  in  the  military 
affairs  of  the  nation.  Of  these  members  the  most 
prominent  were: 

Alfred  Mordecai :  American  soldier ;  officer  in 
the  United  States  army;  son  of  Jacob  Mordecai: 
born  in  Warrenton,  2S'.  C,  Jan.  3,  1804:  died  in 
Philadelphia  Oct.  23,  1887.  He  entered  the  United 
States  Military  Academj'  at  West  Point  June  24, 
1819,  and  was  graduated,  the  lirst  in  his  class,  July 
1,  1833,  with  the  rank  of  brevet  second  lieutenant 
in  the  engineer  corps.  He  served  for  several  years 
as  assistant  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  en- 
gineering at  West  Point.  From  1825  to  1828  he  was 
the  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction 
of  Forts  Monroe  and  Calhoun,  Va.  On  May  30, 
1832,  he  was  made  captain  of  ordnance,  and  sjient 
the  following  year  in  Europe.  In  1843  he  was  a|)- 
pointed  assistant  to  the  chief  ordnance,  officer  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  from  1839  to  1860.  In  1840  he 
was  a  member  of  a  commission  that  visited  the  chief 
arsenals  and  eamion-foundries  in  Europe,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  assistant  inspector  of 
arsenals.  He  was  brevetted  major  on  May  30,  1848, 
for  meritorious  services  during  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico. Major  Mordecai  was  a  member  of  a  military 
commission  to  visit  the  "  Crimea  and  theater  of 
war  in  Europe"  (185.5-56),  and  his  observations, 
particularly  on  military  organization  and  ordnance, 
were  published  by  order  of  Congress  (Washington, 
1860).  He  was  in  charge  of  some  of  the  largest 
arsenals  in  the  United  Slates:  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
1833  and  again  in  1844-55:  Frankford,  Pa.,  1836: 
and  AVatervliet,  1857-61. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  Mordecai  re- 
signed from  the  army  (May  5,  1861).  From  1863  to 
1866  be  was  a  railway  engineer  in  .Mexico :  and  in  1867 
he  was  made  secretarj-  and  treasurer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal  Company,  in  which  position  he  contin- 


ued until  his  death.  He  wrote  extensively  on  mili- 
tary subjects  and  was  the  author  of  a  "  Digest  of 
Jlilitary  Laws"  (Washington,  1833):  "Ordnance 
Manual  for  the  Use  of  Ollicers  of  the  United  States 
Army"  (1841;  second  edition,  1850);  "Reports  of 
Experiments  on  Gunpowder"  (184.5-49):  "Artillery 
for  the  United  Slates  J^and  Service,  as  Devised  and 
Arranged  by  the  Ordnance  Board,"  with  plates 
(1849), 

Bibliography:  Fraucis  B.  Heitnian,  Tlisloricdl  Rcitistcraiid 
Dictionary  (tf  the  Vnital  States  Anni/^  vol.  i..  p.  724, 
Wasliinplon,  lOiKi ;  Apiileum's  Cucloinxtia  af  Aini:rii-a}t 
Biiulia^iliil.  1S.SS.  vul.  iv.,  p.  :iti9. 

Alfred  Mordecai:  American  soldier;  oftieer  in 
the  United  States  arm}';  son  of  Alfred  Mordecai; 
born  in  Philadelphia  June  30,  1840.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
June  24,  1861.  and  was  brevetted  second  lieutenant 
of  topographical  engineers.  Later,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war,  he  was  selected  as  an  aid  to  General 
Howard  ;  lie  served  at  the  lirst  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  subsequenth'  was  transferred  to  the  ordnance 
department.  He  was  jjromoted  first  lieutenant  on 
JIarch  3,  1863,  and  captain  on  June  1,  1863:  and 
was  brevetted  major  in  September,  1863.  for  gallant 
services  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C.  Two 
years  later  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for 
distinguished  services  on  the  field  and  in  the  ord- 
nance department.  Mordecai  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  ordnance  officers  in  the  United  States  arm}'. 
He  was  twice  instructor  of  gunnery  at  West  Point : 
was  in  command  of  the  arsenal  at  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  and  of  New  York  Arsenal,  Governors  Island  ; 
twice  in  command  of  AVatervliet  xVrsenal  (1881-86 
and  1898-99);  superintendent  of  the  armory  at 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  and  in  command  of  the  arsenal  at 
Benicia,  Cal.  Colonel  Mordecai  is  now  (1904)  in- 
spector of  ordnance,  being  attached  to  the  Ordnance 
Office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

BiBLiofiR.ipiiY  :  Francis  B.  Heitman,  Historical  Register  and 
Dictiimarti  ui  ttie  Unitnt  Statcti  Arinii^  vol.  i.,  p.  724. 
Wasliiuirtou,  19)13:  Appleton'sf';/c?o|«'(/i(roi'.-l/»friC(7M  Bioti- 
raiiliu.  1-SSS.  vol.  iv.,  p.  390;  Henry  S.  Morals,  Jews  of  Phil- 
addiiliia.  isnt. 

Jacob  Mordecai:  American  educator;  son  of 
Moses  Mordecai;  born  in  Philadelphia  April  11. 
1762:  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  4.  1838  After 
having  been  employed  in  the  office  of  David  Franks, 
who  was  a  commissary  for  the  exchange  of  Britisb 
prisoners,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
Mordecai  removed  to  Warrenton,  N.  C,  where,  find- 
ing that  his  commercial  ventures  were  not  a  suc- 
cess, he  established  (in  Jan.,  1809)  a  seminary  for 
young  ladies.  lu  a  few  years  the  school  became 
well  known  throughout  the  South,  the  most  piomi 
nent  families  sending  their  daughters  there  to  be 
educated.  Jacob  Mordecai  was  one  of  the  first  of 
his  race  in  America  to  become  interested  in  peda- 
gogics: be  adhered  closely  to  the  ideas  of  Maria 
Edgeworth. 

In  this  adherence  Jlordecai  was  im  ihuibt  iiifin- 

enced  by  his  daughter  Rachel  Mordecai,  who  for 

many  years  carried  on   a  correspniKlciicc  with  the 

noted  English  novelist.     Owing  t<>  ailvaiicing  years 

and  the  arduous  nature  of  his  calling,  he  discontinued 

the  seminary,  and  left  Warrenton  fur  the  suburbs 

of  KichnKuul.  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

BlBi.iO'jRAPIlY:  Gralz  Mordecai,  .VodVc  of  Jncoli  Mordecai, 
in  I'lili.  Am.  Jew.  J/i.«(.  Hoc.  1897,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  39-»». 
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Moses  Mordecai:  American  trader;  founder  of 
Tlie  Mordoc-ai  family  iu  Amerioa ;  born  in  Bonn, 
Germany,  in  1707;  died  in  Philadeljiliia  May  28, 
1781.  lie  went  to  America  about  1751)  and  settled 
iu  Pliila(lel]>liia,  where  he  engaged  in  the  brokerage 
business.  On  Oct.  25,  1765.  Mordecai  signed  the 
celebrated  Nou-Imporlatiou  Agreement,  bj'  which 
the  mercliauts  refused  to  import  goods  until  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  In  1777,  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  lie  signed  an  agreement  to 
take  the  colonial  pajier  euiieuc}'  sanctioned  by  the 
king,  instead  of  gold  and  silver. 

BiBLiOGRAPiiY  :  Hvriian  rnloi  k  Rosenhach,  TlieJewsinPMIa- 
detiiliUt  Prim-  Ui  lauij.  pp.  12.  13.  Pliiladelphia,  1883;  Puhti- 
cadViii,-!  Am.  Jew.  HiX.  Soc.  ISaS,  vol.   i.,  p.  60;  1S97,  vol. 
vi.,  pp.  40-41. 
A.  A.  S.  W.  R. 

MORDECAI  ASTKUC  :  French  liturgical  poet ; 
lived  at  C'arpenlras  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  several  liturgical 
poems  printed  in  '"Seder  liaTamid,"  a  collection  of 
prayers  used  at  Oarpentras.  Isle.  Avignon,  and 
Cavaillon  (Avignon,  1760).  His  prayer  of  thanU.s- 
giving  beginning  "Ishhayah  be-tam  lebabo"  is  well 
known  for  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it.  In 
1683  a  Jew  of  Carpentras  was  murdered,  and  the 
populace  attacked  the  Jews'  quarters,  serious  riot- 
ing being  prevented  onl}'  by  the  prompt  interference 
of  the  authorities.  The  community  thereupon  con- 
stituted the  da}'  on  which  the  disturliance  occurred 
(the  9th  of  Nisan)  a  feast-day  in  memory  of  the 
rescue,  and  Mordccai's  poem  was  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue. 

BiBi.iOGRAPiiv:    Land.sliutli.  'AmmiKh-  ha-"Almi<nli.  p.   19t; ; 
Ziinz.  Z.  a.  p.  47:i ;  iilein,  Rituts,  p.  127  ;  Gross,  GaUia  Juda- 
U-ii,  p.  612. 
\.  A.  Pe. 

MORDECAI  DATO  (BEN  JUDAH)  :  Italian 

p;iyetan;  lived  in  Ferrara  iu  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  name  "  Dato "   is  the  Italian    equivalent    of 

"Nathan."     He  added  some  notes,  under  the  title 

"  Hagahot."  to  Samuel  Galileo's  '•  'AsisRimmonim  " 

(Venice,   1601).     Azariah   dei  Rossi  (''Me'or  'Ena- 

yim,"  eh.  xliii.)  ascribes   to   him  a   book   entitled 

"Migdal  Dawid,"  dealing  with  the  coming  of  the 

Messiah.     Date  wrote  many  piyyutim  which  exist 

in  manuscript.     One  forthecveof  Sabbath  has  been 

incorporated  in  the  Italian  ritual. 

BlHi.KHUt.iPiiv:  Stcinsclineider.  Cat.  IlndL  col.  16.57;  Fiirst, 
liibl.  ,Iii<l.  i.  197:  AInianzl.  in  Kefnii  H(  imd,  viii.  SI);  Azu- 
lal,  .^)irin  lia-dcdnliiii,  i.  12(1.  il.  112;  M'ortani.  Iiiilirc,  p.  li); 
l.and.-ilmtb.  'Ammudc  lia~'Ali(idali.  p.  U)7 ;  Wolf,  liihl.  Uehr. 
I.  781. 


DAVID. 


S.  J.  L. 
Sec  Strei.iskeh. 


w.  B. 
MORDECAI    B. 

Moiilil.c    \l. 

MORDECAI   OF  EISENSTADT.     See  Jloit- 

Dl.C   Al     M  OKI  Ml. 

MORDECAI  BEN  ELIEZER  JONAH  :  A  us 

triaii  cnmnuntatoi-;  lived  in  Lemberg  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  si.vteentli  century.  He  published  an 
ethical  discourse  on  the  "Shema"'  under  the  title 
"Petil  Tekelet"  (Prague,  1618),  in  three  parts,  the 
first  dealing  with  love  of  God,  the  second  with  ab- 
stention from  sin,  and  the  la.st  with  misfortune. 

Bini.miiRAPiiv  :  StelnsohnBlder.  Cnt.  ISodl.  rol.  IftiS :  Fiirsl. 
mill.  Jiul.  li.  :K4;  BiMiJafOb,  Ozar  ha-Scfariin.  p.  uO:i.  No. 

v.m. 
w.  n.  S.  J.   L. 


MORDECAI    EN    CRESCAS    D'ORANGE. 

Sec  t'liKSlAS.    MoKlUXAI  Kn,  of  Ouanok. 

MORDECAI     B.     HILLEL     B.     HILLEL: 

German  halakist  of  the  thirteenth  century:  died  as 
a  martyr  at  Nuremberg  Aug.  1.  1298.  Mordecai  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  most  pnnninent  families  of 
scholars  in  Germany,  his  grandfather  Hillel  being 
on  the  mother's  side  a  grandson  of  Eliezer  b. 
Joel  ha-Levi,  who  again  was  a  grandson  of  Elie- 
zer b.  Nathan.  Little  is  otlierwise  known  of  his 
family.  His  wife  Selda  and  his  five  children 
perished  with  him.  About  1291  Jlordecai  seems  to 
have  sojourned  at  Goslar,  where  a  certain  Moses 
Tako — not  the  well-known  anli-Maimonist — seems 
to  have  disputed  his  right  of  residence.  Although 
the  suit  was  decided  in  Mordecai's  favor,  it  was  con- 
ducted with  such  bitterness  that  it  was  probably  for 
this  reason  that  Mordecai  left  Goslar  and  settled  at 
Nuremberg.  His  principal  teacher  was  MeVr  b. 
Baruch  of  Rothenburg,  of  whose  older  (uqiils  Jlor- 
decai  was  one,  and  in  whose  jiresence  Slordecai  pro- 
nounced independent  decisions.  Mordecai  quotes  the 
tosafot.  responsa,  and  compendiums  of  his  teacher, 
together  with  man}'  of  liis  oral  and  written  communi- 
cations. Aside  from  Me'ir  must  be  mentiimed  as 
Mordecai's  teachers  Perez  b.  Klijah  of  Corbeille. 
Ephraim  b.  Nathan,  Jacob  ha-Levi  of  Speyer  (proli- 
ably  identical  with  Jacob  b.  Moses  ha-Levi),  Ahia- 
ham  b.  Baruch  (Me'ir  of  Rotlienburg's  brother),  and 
Dan,  probably  identical  with  Dan  Ashkenazi. 

Mordecai  is  generally  known  as  the  author  of  the 
great  legal  code  "Sel'er  ha-Mordekai,"  commonly 
called  briefly  "'Mordekai."  or  designated  as  the 
"  Great "  or"  Long  Mordekai "  ("  Jlordekai  ha-Gadol," 
■'  Moidekai  he-'Aruk  ")  as  distinguished  fi'om  Samuel 
Sehlettstadt's  "Small  Mordekai"  ("Mordekai  lia- 
Katon  ").  The  "  Mordekai  "  is  met  with  in  the  form 
of  glosses  to  Alfasi's  "Halakot"  in  various  manu- 
scripts, and  also  as  an  appendix  to  the  "  Halakot " 
iu  many  editions.  This  connection  with  Alfasi  is, 
however,  merely  an  external  one,  single  sentences, 
sometimes  even  single  words,  of  the  "  Halakot " 
serving  as  catchwords  introducing  the  relevant 
material  found  in  Yerushalmi,  the  French  and  Ger- 
man tosafot,  the  codices  and  compendiums.  IMor- 
decai's  range  of  reading  in  halakie  literature  was  phe- 
nomenal. There  were  few  noteworthy  worksdealing 
with  lialakic  subjects  and  aniedaliiig  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  which  he  did 
His  Code,  not  know  and  draw  ujion.  As  regards 
the  German  and  French  authors,  he 
knew  not  only  all  the  works  that  are  still  extant, 
but  many  for  which  he  is  now  the  only  source.  He 
(piotes  about  350  authorities,  whose  works  and 
written  or  verbal  coiiuiiuiiications  form  the  sub- 
stance of  his  book. 

The  "Moi'dckai"  isin  thefirst  placeacompilation, 
intended  to  furnish  halakie  material.  Al  the  time 
of  its  composition  there  was  great  need  for  such  a 
work.  The  results  of  the  tosafist  schools,  whose  last 
representatives  were  Mordecai's  teachers,  were  ready 
to  be  summed  up  and  judged.  Tlie  condition  of 
the  German  Jews  of  the  time  was  sucli  that  they 
were  forced  to  a  life  of  constant  wandering,  and 
were  in  danger  of  losing,  together  witli  their  worldly 
goods,  their  spiritual  possessions  if   they  remained 
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hidden  in  numerous  folios.  It  would  be  erroneous, 
however,  to  designate  the  "  Mordekui "  as  a  mere 
compilation.  It  not  only  contains  nuich  that  is  orig- 
inal with  the  author — althougli  in  many  iias.sages 
there  are  omissions  of  the  names  of  authorities,  due 
to  copyist  and  editor  —  but  the  foreign  material 
also  is  often  introduced  in  a  form  whicli  refutes 
tlie  assertion  that  the  author  did  not  intend  to 
contribute  anything  of  his  own.  The  "  Mordekai  " 
contains  passages  sliowing  that  the  author  had 
tlie  ability  as  well  as  the  intention  to  present  in 
clear,  systematic  form,  in  tlie  manner  of  a  codifier, 
the  results  of  long  discussions  (see  the  examples 
in  Weiss,  "  Dor,"  p.  82).  The  fact  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  "Mordekai"  lacks  system  and  form 
may  be  explained  on  the  following  grounds:  The 
book,  as  the  early  critics  pointed  out,  was  not 
issued  in  its  final  form  by  the  author.  He  collected 
the  material  for  his  great  work,  but  could  not  com- 
bine or  arrange  it  himself;  this  task  being  under- 
taken by  his  pupils,  partly  during  his  lifetime  and 
partlj'  after  his  death.  This  fact  explains  not  only 
the  evident  confusion  of  the  text,  but 
The  Two  alsoitsmost  peculiar  history.  Within 
Editions  of  two  generations  after  Mordecai's  death 
"  Morde-  there  were  two  entirely  different  re- 
kai."  censions  of  his  work,  respectively  des- 
ignated by  the  authorities  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  as  the  "  Rhenish  "  and  the  "  Austrian  " 
versions.  These  were  not  merely  two  different  copies 
of  the  "Mordekai"  containing  variants— such  ex- 
isted of  each  of  the  tW'O  editions — but  two  materially 
different  compendiums.  The  Rhenish  "Mordekai  " 
furnished  the  text  for  the  printed  editions,  and  cir- 
culated during  the  Middle  Ages  not  only  in  the 
Rhine  countries,  but  also  in  eastern  Germany,  Prance, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  The  Austrian  "Mordekai"  is 
preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  libraries  of  Budapest 
and  Vienna.  It  exerted,  as  its  name  indicates,  a 
great  influence  on  the  halakic  observances  of  Aus- 
tria, Moravia,  Bohemia,  Stj'ria,  Hungary,  and  the 
neighboring  German  provinces,  as,  for  example. 
Saxony.  The  following  points  of  difference  be- 
tween these  two  editions  may  be  noted:  The  mate- 
rial is  differently  distributed,  entire  passages  fre- 
quently being  found  in  different  sections  and  even 
in  different  treatises.  The  two  editions  are  con- 
trasted, too,  in  the  method  of  treating  the  mate- 
rial. In  the  Rhenish  "  M<nciekai "  there  is  the  en- 
deavor to  cut  down  and  abl)reviate,  the  printed 
work  constituting  only  one-third  of  the  matter  found 
in  the  manuscripts  of  th(^  Austrian  "Mordekai  "at 
Budapest  and  Vienna.  Quotations  and  extracts 
from  the  different  tosafot  collections  especially 
are  missing  in  the  printed  book,  whereas  they  are 
inclmlcd  in  the  manuscripts.  The  two  versions, 
furthermore,  tliffer  greatly  in  their  quotaticnis  from 
the  authorities.  Rhenish  and  French  scholars  are 
the  chief  autliorities  in  tlie  Rhenish  version :  but 
they  are  omitted  in  tlie  Austrian,  which  substitutes 
Austrian  authorities,  Isaac  Or  Zarua',  Abigdor  lia- 
Kohen,  and  his  fatlier-inlaw,  Hayyim  b.  Moses, 
being  especially  frequently  drawn  upon.  The  Rhen- 
isli  "  Jlordekai "  is  notabh^  for  its  rigorous  views. 
Opinions  which  interpret  the  Law  leniently,  espe- 
cially those  that  disagree  with  the  then  obtaining 


practises,  are  either  omitted  entirely  or  uie  given  in 
brief  quotationsand  ina  form  wliicli  shows  that  they 
are  not  authoritative.  Tlie  Austrian  "Mordekai" 
gives  these  passages  frankly  and  in  detail.  The  con- 
ciseness and  scrupulousness  of  the  Rhenish  version 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Austrian  "Mordekai," 
as  found  in  the  manuscripts,  represents  the  original 
form  of  the  work,  or  at  least  most  closely  approaches 
that  form  which  Mordecai  intended  to  give  to  his 
book. 

About  sixty  years  after  Mordecai's  death  Sam- 
uel b.  Aaron  of  Schlettstadt  wrote  his  "  Haggaliot 
Mordekai,"  glosses  to  the  "Jlordekai,"  consisting 
chiefly  of  extracts  made  by  him  from  tlie  Austrian 
version  in  order  to  supplement  the  Rhenish  ;  and  the 
text,  which  was  already  very  corrupt  and  confused, 
was  still  further  impaired  by  these  glosses,  as  text 
and  glosses  were  frequently  confounded.  Wliiletlie 
"haggahot"  are  at  least  derived  from  the  "Morde- 
kai," there  are  passages  in  the  printed  text  which 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  that  work.  The  "  Small 
Halakot"  ("Halakot  Ketannot "),  which  figures 
in  the  editions  as  a  part  of  the  "Mordekai,"  is 
Sclilettstadt's  work,  while  the  "  Mordekai  "  to  Mo'ed 
Katan  includes  a  complete  work  of  Meir  b.  Barnch 
of  Rothenburg,  and  other  extraneous  elements  have 
been  introduced  in  different  passages  of  the  "  Mor- 
dekai." 

In  consequence  of  the  persecutions  in  Geixnany 
during  the  fourteenth  century  and  of  the  resulting 
decline  of  Talmudic  studies,  a  work  of 
DifiTusion  the  nature  of  the  "Mordekai"  naturally 
of  the  soon  became  authoritative.  The  high 
"Morde-  reputation  enjoyed  by  it  is  evident 
kai."  from  the  works  of  Schlettstadt,  which 
either  deal  with  or  are  modeled  upon 
it.  The  great  authorities  of  Germany  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  Jacob  b.  Moses  ha-Levi  Q'tnO).  Israel 
of  Kreins,  Isserlein,  Jacob  Weil,  Israel  of  B  unn, 
and  Joseph  Colon,  the  greatest  Italian  Talniudist  of 
that  century,  were  great  admirers  of  Mordecai, 
whose  work  they  assiduously  studied  and  whose 
authority  they  recognized.  The  first  treatise  of  the 
Talmud  that  was  printed  (Soncino,  1483)  included 
the  "Mordekai"  in  addition  to  Rashi,  the  tosafot, 
and  Maimonides.  In  Caro's  and  Isserles'  codes 
Mordecai  is  among  the  authorities  most  frequently 
quoted.  Isserles  even  lectured  on  the  "Mordekai  " 
in  his  yeshibah,  many  of  his  responsa  being  devoted 
to  the  questions  of  his  pupils  and  friends  regarding 
diflicult  passages  of  the  book.  In  Italy  and  Poland, 
where  the  "Mordekai"  was  especially  studied,  a 
whole  "Mordekai"  literature  came  into  existence. 
A  iargenumber  of  extracts,  indexes,  glosses,  novella?, 
and  commentaries  are  still  extant,  the  most  imjior- 
tant  of  these  works  being  Joseph  Ottolenghi's  index, 
Barucli  b.  David's  "Gedullat  ^lordekai,"  emenda- 
tions of  the  text,  and  Mordecai  Beuet's  commentary. 

Mordecai  wrote  also  responsa,  which,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  preserved.  S.  Kolin 
ascribes  to  him  the  authorship  of  "  Haggahot  Mai- 
muni  "  ;  but  Ihea.scription  lackssnpport.  It  is  iiote- 
wortiiy  that  Jlordecai  inclined  toward  poetry  and 
grammar,  a  predilection  that  was  rare  in  Germany 
at  his  time.  A  selil.iah  by  him,  on  the  martyrdom  of 
a  proselyte,  was  published  by  Kohn  ("Mordechai  ben 
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Hillel."  Appendix,  i.).  But  although  Mordecai  used 
Hebrew  fluently  and  skilfully,  he  had  no  real  poet- 
ical talent.  A  metrical  poem  of  his  on  the  Hebrew 
vowels— one  of  the  few  of  this  kind  produced  by 
the  German  Jews — was  also  published  for  the  first 
time  by  Kohn  (I.e.).  The  poem  is  ob.scure.  the  au- 
thorapparently  intending  to  speak  iu  riddles.  Mor- 
decai wrote  also  a  treatise  iu  verse  on  the  e.xaniina- 
tiou  of  slaughtered  animals  and  on  permitted  and 
forbidden  foods,  wliich  appeared  under  the  title 
"Hilkot  Shehitah  u-Bcdikah  wc-Hilkot  Issur  we- 
Hetter"  (Venice,  1550  ?).  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  author  could  not  confine  himself  to  Biblical 
Hebrew;  but  his  language  is  correct  and  fluent. 

BlBi.iO(iR.\PHY  :  Kobn,  Mnrdcchai  hen  Hillil.  Breslau,  1.S7S, 
reprinted  fmm  Mnnats^chrift.  18T7-7S;  Stein.si-hneider.  Cat. 
Bmll.  S.V.:  Idem,  Hehr.  Bihl.  .Kviii.  63-6H;  Weiss,  Dm;  v.  80- 
81 :  Zeduer.  Cut.  Hchr.  Bnoks  Brit.  Ji»s.  s.v. 
S.  s.  I>.    G. 

MORDECAI  B.  ISAAC  OF  CARPEN- 
TRAS  :  French  Talmudist;  flourished  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  Mordecai  lived  iu 
Carpentras  (department  of  Vaucluse)  at  the  time  of 
the  religious  struggles  (1303-6),  and  corresponded 
with  Abba  Mari  of  Lunel,  who  speaks  of  him  very 
highly.  Zunz  and  Neubauer  identify  him  with 
Mordecai  b.  Isaac  Ezobi;  this,  however,  can  not  be 
correct,  because  the  latter  lived  between  1303  and 
1306  iu  Carcassonne,  and  not  iu  Carpentras.  Gross 
identifies  him  with  Mordecai  b.  Isaac  Kimhi,  father 
of  Isaac  Kindii.  called  "Mestre  Petit  de  Nyons." 
He  is  designated  by  Isaac  de  Lattes  as  "Gaon," 
and  iu  "  Kore  ha-Dorot"  he  is  styled  "Ornament  of 
Judaism."  He  is  often  quoted  in  the  manuscript  re- 
sponsa  collection  of  Solomon  ben  Adret's  ("R.  E. 
J."  xii.  81-90)  luider  the  name  "Mordecai  b.  Isaac." 

Bibliography:  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  478 :  Renan-N'eubauer.  LexBah- 
binx  Fran<;ais.  Index ;  Gross,  Gallia  Juclaica,  pp.  :38ti,  607. 
S.  S.  A.   Pe. 

MORDECAI    B.    ISAAC    KIMHI.      See 

KlMIII. 

MORDECAI  BEN  JACOB  (MORDECAI 
SINGER):  Polish  translutor:  lived  in  Cracow  ;  died 
1575.  He  translated  into  Judseo-German  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  (Cracow,  1582)  and  the  Book  of  Job 
(Prague,  1597),  supplying  them  with  commentaries 
in  Hebrew. 

Bibliography:   Steinscbneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  IBftJ;   Fiirst. 
nihl..Jud.  ii.32.j;  Zunz,  Z.  U.  p. 280. 
K.  C.  S.   J.    L. 

MORDECAI  JAFFE.     See  Jaffe. 

MORDECAI  BEN  JEHIEL  (MICHAEL 
HA-IiEVI) :  Russian  graniinarian  and  ali  bet  din 
of  Slawatyet7.-on-the-Bug:  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  "Mera  Dakj-a  " 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1734,  and  often  reprinted), 
a  gramm:itical  commentary  on  Rashi's  commentaries 
on  the  Pentateu'cli,  on  the  Five  Rolls,  and  on  many 
Talmudical  passages,  rectifying  on  the  basis  of 
'grammar  some  of  Rashi's  improbable  explanations. 
The  introduetion  gives  a  short  sketch  of  Hebrew 
grammar. 

BinLUiGKAPHY:  sii'lnsclinelder,  ra(.  BodJ.  eol.  Ifitii!;  Walden, 
Sliriii  lia-diiliitini  lie-Hailufh,  11.  4.5:  Zeduer,  Cat.  Hehr. 
BnokK  Brit.  Mit.i.  p.  m. 

11.  It.  M.  Sc. 


MORDECAI  BEN  JOSEPH  OFAVIGNON  : 

Provencal  Talmudist;  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  a  contemporary  of  the 
Dominican  Pablo  Christiani,  a  former  pupil  of  Elie- 
zer  of  Tarascon.  Mordecai,  as  the  most  prominent 
Jew  in  Provence,  suffered  the  most  from  Pablo's  at- 
tacks. Prior  to  1274  Pablo  secured  an  order  from 
the  pope  to  the  effect  that  the  Jew's  iu  southern 
France  should  wear  humiliating  badges  on  their 
clothing.  The  Provenc;al  Jews,  wdio  had  hitherto 
been  exempt  from  these  badges,  opposed  this  decree, 
and  jMordecai  ben  Joseph  and  a  certain  Israel  were 
in  consequence  imprisoned  by  the  inquisitors.  They 
secured  their  freedom  only  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Mordecai  and  Solomon  of 
Tarascon  were  sent  as  delegates  to  the  royal  court  in 
order  to  secure  the  repeal  of  this  odious  law ;  and 
they  succeeded.  Charles  I.,  Kingof  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  Count  of  Provence,  on  March  26,  1376,  issued 
a  severe  decree  against  the  inquisitors  who  insisted 
that  the  Jews  should  wear  badges.  As  Pablo 
was  now  dead  the  decree  was  not  opposed  by  the 
inquisitors. 

Ibn  Verga,  who  relates  this  event  in  his  "  Shcbet 
Yehudah,"  says  that  Mordecai  was  imprisoned  after 
his  embassy  to  the  royal  court,  which,  according  to 
Gross,  is  improbable  and  not  in  agreement  with  the 
facts  given  in  the  introduction  to  "Mahazik  lia- 
Emunah."  Mordecai  may  be  identified  with  Mor- 
decai ben  Josiphiah,  who  with  other  rabbis  of 
tlie  hist  tliird  of  the  thirteenth  century  signed  a  ritual 
decree  at  Carpentras  (Renan-Xeubauer.  "Les  Rab- 
bins Frangais,"  p.  518;  Gross,  "Gallia  Judaica,"  p. 
607). 

Mordecai  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  "Mahazik  lia-Emunah."  a  polemical  writing 
against  the  above-mentioned  Pablo  Christiani;  (2) 
"Sefer  Eber  min  ha-Hai."  on  Gen.  ix.  4;  (3)  "Issur 
we-Hetter,"a  halakic  work;  (4)  "Bet  Sbe'arim,"  on 
the  laws  concerning  marriage  contracts;  and  (•">) 
"Sha'are  Nedarim,"  on  the  halakot  concerning 
vows. 

All  these  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
which  is  extant  in  manuscript  (Vatican  MS.  271), 
are  no  longer  in  existeuce,  and  are  known  onl}- 
by  quotations  made  by  Isaac  de  Lattes  in  his  "Sha- 
'are Ziyyon"  (p.  74)  and  by  Gedaliah  ibn  Yal.iya 
("  Shals'helet  ha-Kabbalah,"  p.  54b). 

Bibliography:  Steinschneider,  Hchr.  BilA.  xv.  S9,  xvl.  42: 
Gratz,  (iesc/i.  Yi.,  note  1.  §  4.  No.  27:  vii.  138;   Uenan-Neu- 
liaiier,  Les  Rahhin.''  Frani^ai,':,  p.  .50.5;  Gross,  in  Moiiats- 
schrift,  xvlii.  156;  Idem,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  3. 
s.  s.  A.  Pe. 

MORDECAI  BEN  JUDAH  (MORDUSCH) : 

Piilish  ritualist;  livrd  at  l,;iiiikuiiisii  ;  died  1584. 
He  edited  the  Mahzor  with  thecominentary  of  Abra 
ham  Abigdor.  to  which  he  added  notes  of  his  own 
(Lublin.  i567);  in  the  same  way  he  edited  the  hit- 
ter's selihot  (Cracow,  1584).  Two  other  editions 
of  the  selihot  appeared,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
his  son-in-l;iw  Hirsch  Sundels  (Prague,  1587,  and 
Lublin,  1643). 

Bibliography:  Steinsctuipidpr,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  Iiiri7;  Fiiriit, 
BihI.  Jud.  il.  325,  iii.  397  :  Krankel,  ZeUfehrift  fUr  die  He- 
liainsen  Interei<xrii  des  .Utdenthums,  111.  386;  Benjacot),  0?<ir 
ha-Sefarim,  p.  420,  No.  361. 

D.  S.  J.  L. 
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MORDECAI  BEN  JUDAH  (ABYEH  LOB) 
ASHKENAZI  :  Dutfh  ritualist;  lived  iu  Amster- 
dam iu  tlje  early  part  i)f  the  seventeeutli  century. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Abraham  Rovigo,  whose  com- 
mentary to  the  Zohar,  "Eshel  Abraham,"  he  ar- 
ranged and  corrected.  It  was  published,  with  the 
te.xt,  at  Fi'irth  in  1701 :  his  preface  to  it,  entitled 
"Hakdamat  Eshel  Abraham,"  was  published  in  the 
precedin.a;  year.  He  wrote  also  "Mikweh  Yisrael," 
a  treatise  on  circumcision  in  Judiieo-Germau,  which 
appeared  in  1710  with  David  of  Lida's  "  Sod  Adonai  " 
appended. 

BlBLiOGR.tPHY:   Steinsehneider,  Cat.  lindl.  col.  1667:  Furst, 
Bilil.Jud.  ii.  336;   Walden,  67icm  ha-GedoUm  hc-Hadaali, 
i.  96. 
J.  S.    J.    L. 

MORDECAI      BEN      JUDAH     HA-LEVI: 

Chief  rabbi  of  t'airo,  Egypt;  preacher  and  Biblical 
commentator;  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  died  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Darke No'am  "  (Venice,  1698),  responsa  on  the  four 
parts  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  namely;  13  on  the  Orah 
Hayyim ;  13  on  the  Yoreh  De'ah  ;  68  on  the  Eben 
ha-'Ezer;  and  57  on  the  Hosheu  Mishpat.  It  was 
prefaced  and  edited  by  his  son  Abraham  ha-Levi. 
Mordecai  left,  besides,  four  works  which  are  still 
unpublished :  "'  'Abodat  lia-Kodesh,"  a  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  according  to  the  commentaries 
of  Raslii  and  Nahmanides;  "Mikra'e  Kodesli,"  ser- 
mons for  holy  days;  "Toledot  Adam,"  sermons  for 
the  ceremonies  of  circumcision,  bar  mizwah,  and 
marriage;  and  "Sof  Adam,"  funeral  orations. 

BiBLioGR.iPin':   .-izulai,  .Shcm  ha-Gcilnlim,  i  :   Furst,  Bihl. 
Jud.  ii.  336;  St«'ins(*nelUer,  Cat.  Dodl.  col.  1669. 
W.  B.  M.   Sel. 

MORDECAI  BEN  JUDAH  LOB  OF  LEM- 
BERG  :  Coiiiinciitator;  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  rabbi  of  Dobri, 
Bohemia.  His  commentary  to  the  Pentateuch, 
"Ma'amar  Mordekai"  (Dylierufurth,  1719),  was 
edited  by  his  son  Judah  Lob,  "shammash"  of 
Breslau. 

BlBLioiiR.ipiiY:  Steinsehneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  1667;   Furst, 
liiltl.  Jud.  1.  403;  .\zulai,  Shcm  luuGedolim.  ii.  "5;  Benja- 
cob,  Ozar  /lo-Se/arim,  p.  283,  No.  311. 
W.  1!.  S.   J.   L. 

MORDECAI     HA-KOHEN     OF      SAFED : 

Cabalist  and  schol;ir;  llourislied  in  the  second  half 
of  the  si.\tecnth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
famous  cabalisl  Israel  de  Curiel,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Ii.  Joseph  di  Trani.  The  latter  mentions  liim  iu 
his  responsa  (ii..  No.  106).  Mordecai  wrote  an  alle- 
goric-cabalistic commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  en- 
titled "Sifte  Kohen"  (Venice,  1605;  Wandsbeck, 
1690). 

BIBLIOGRAPMT :  Azulai.  Sliem  ha-GedoUm,  s.v.;  Steinsehnei- 
der, Cat.  Budl.  col.  1669. 
s.  J.   Z.   L. 

MORDECAI  MOKIAH  (called  also  Mordecai 
of  Eisenstadt) :  Shalibi'Ibaian  prophet  an<l  false 
Messiah;  born  in  Alsace  about  idoO;  died  at  Pies - 
burg  May  18,  1729.  The  deatli  of  Shabbethai  Zebi 
(1676)  seems  to  have  encouraged  his  followers,  who 
claimed  that  he  had  returned  to  his  heavenly  abode 
and  would  come  baik  in  three  years  to  finish  his 
Messianic  task.  This  doctrine  was  preached  by 
Monlecai,    who,   through   bis  ascetic   life,  his  elo- 


quence, and  his  commanding  appearance,  won  many 
followers.  Italian  cabalists,  among  them  Benjamin 
Cohen,  rabbi  of  Reggio,  called  him  to  Italy  aljout 
1678,  wliere  he  for  a  time  was  very  pojuilar.  .Some 
cause — perhaps  fear  of  the  Inciuisition — forced  him 
to  leave  Italy,  wliere  he  had  begun  to  announce 
himself  as  the  Messiah.  He  traveled  as  a  pieacbci- 
through  Austria,  Germany,  and  Polaml.  and  finally 
returned  to  Hungary,  where  be  seems  to  have  lived 
a  quiet  life,  as  notliing  further  is  known  of  him. 
His  son,  Judah  Lob  Mokiah,  an  eminent  'I'al- 
mudist,  died  in  Presburg  Dec.  7.  1742;  the  latter's 
sons  were  David  BEHLiNand  Isaiah  Berlin,  known 
also  as  "Isaiah  Pick." 

Bibliography:    Grata,  Ge.ich.  3d   ed..   .x.    :MJ-304,    4.5(i-45fl : 
Weiss,  Alme  Bet  ha-Yozer,  p.  1,  Paks,  1960. 

D. 

MORDECAI  BEN  NAPHTALI  HIRSCH 
KREMSIR  :  i'olish  commentator;  died  in  Cracow 
1670.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Shabbethai  Sheftel. 
His  most  important  work  is  a  coininentar)-  to  Tar- 
gum  Jonathan  and  Targum  Yerushalmi — "  Ketoret 
ha-Sammim"  (Amsterdam,  1671).  He  wrote  also 
"Kinah,"  an  elegy  on  the  120,000  Polish  martyrs  of 
1648  (Lublin,  1650),  and  "Ketoret  ha-Mizbeah,"  a 
commentary  on  the  baggadot  in  Berakot  {ib.  1660). 

BiBLioGRAPnY :  steinsehneider.  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  1671 :  Fttrst. 
Bihl.  Jud.    it.    308;    Landshuth,    'Ammude    ha-'Ahodah, 
p.  300. 
w.  i;,  S.   J.    I.. 

MORDECAI  NATHAN,  MAESTRO: 

French  physician;  lived  at  Avignon  in  the  miildle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  conesponded  with 
Joseph  Colon,  who  higbh"  praises  his  medical  skill 
and  addresses  him  by  the  title  <-iiD,  a  term  which, 
according  to  some  authorities  (Carmoh',  "  Histoire 
des  Medecins  Juifs,"  p.  126),  meant  "master."  but 
which,  according  to  others  (Gross,  in  "  ]Monats- 
schrift,"  1880,  p.  518),  was  merely  a  title  of  respect. 
Jlordecai  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  mathe- 
matician Mordecai  Nadi  ( Wolf,  ■'  Bibl.  H<-br. "  i v.  904). 
with  the  astronomer  Jlordccai  Nathan  (Renan-Ncu- 
bauer,  "Lcs  Ecrivaius  Juifs  Francais,"  p.  581),  and 
with  ^Maestro  Mordecai  Todros  Nathan  of  Avignon, 
for  whom  Nathanael  b.  Noheiniah  Caspi  of  Lar.gen- 
tiere  copied  in  1454  at  Aries,  France,  Alfasi's  book  on 
casuistics  and  other  Talmudic  works.  He  has  been 
erroneously  confounded  with  Isaac  Nathan,  author 
of  the  celebrated  concordance. 

Bibliography  :  Benan-Neubauer,  Les  ifah/iiiis  Frattcaii^.  p. 
ri3;5;  idem,  iif.s   Ecrivain.'i  Juifs  FranrniV.  pp.  415,  .')80-583, 
7.56;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaiva^  p.  10. 
G.  S.  K. 

MORDECAI  BEN  NATHAN  BEN  ELIA- 
KIM  BEN  ISAAC  OF  STRASBURG  :    Ft.  n,  li 

conunentator ;  lived  at  Corbeil  about  tlie  eml  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  com- 
inentary  on  the  "Sefer  Mizwot  lia-Katon  (SeMaK)," 
published  in  the  Constantiuo])le  edition. 

Bibliography  :  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  573,  No.  6. 
E.  c.  J.  S.   K. 

MORDECAI   BEN   NISSAN  HA-ZAKEN : 

Karaite  .scholar;  lived  ;it  Krasnoi Oslrog,  Poland, 
in  the  seventecntli  and  eighteenth  centuries.  He 
studied  under  Joseph  ben  Samuel,  l.iazzan  of  Ka- 
lisz,  and  David  ben  Shalom  ha-Zaken.  and  atan  early 
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age  beeame  proficient  both  in  rabbinical  and  in  Ka- 
raite literature,  ilordecai  is  cliieti y  known  through 
bis  work  ■' Dod  Mordekai "  (Vienna,  1830),  writ- 
ten in  answer  to  four  questions  addressed  in  Ui'JS 
to  David  ben  Slialoni  ha-Zuken  b}'  Jarol)  Trugland. 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Leyden. 
Tliese  four  questions  were:  (1)  Is  the  Karaite  sect 
identical  with  tliat  whicli  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple  under  the  name  "Sadducccs,"  or 
did  it  originate  with  Anan,  as  the  Rabbinites  assert? 
(2)  Was  Aquila,  the  proselyte,  to  whom  Menahem 
Kala'i  had  addressed  letters,  identical  with  the  Greek 
translator  or  with  the  author  of  the  Targiim?  (3)  Is 
the  "iloreh  Aharon"  identical  with  the  "Sefer  ha- 
Mizwot  "  of  Aaron  ben  Elijah  of  Xicomedia ;  if  not, 
who  was  its  author?  (4)  Has  the  Karaite  Bilde  any 
variants  from  the  Rabbiuite  Bible,  and  what  is  the 
prevailing  belief  among  the  Karaites  with  regard  to 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  vowels  and  accents? 

Mordecai  divided  hisv^ork  into  twelve  chapters, 
each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  a  Jewish  tribe. 
To  the  first  question  he  answered  that,  although  the 
Karaite  sect  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  Sad- 
ducces,  it  nevertheless  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple.  He  divided  the  liistory  of  the 
Karaites  into  three  epochs:  the  first  beginning  with 
the  formation  of  a  separate  congregation  without 
any  external  distinction  from  other  congregations, 
in  the  time  of  Simeon  ben  Shetah ;  the  second  be- 
ginning with  Anan,  who  made  an  open  stand  against 
the  Talmudists;  and  the  third  beginning  with  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  first  traces  of  the  de- 
cline of  Karaism  began  to  be  felt.  The  second 
question  is  left  unanswered.  The  name  "^lena- 
hem."  he  says,  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with  except  in 
the  ""Mibhar,"  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  informa- 
tion concerning  his  personality.  As  to  the  author 
of  the  Targum,  Mordecai  knows  him  only  through 
the  Rabbinite  authorities.  The  third  question  is 
answered  satisfactorily,  and  Mordecai  gives  by  the 
way  information  of  the  Karaite  works  found  in  Po- 
land. The  Karaite  Bible,  he  sa^'S,  in  answer  to  the 
fourth  question,  does  not  vary  from  that  of  the 
Rabbinites;  and  the  vowels  and  accents  are  believed 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  Jloses  on  Mount  Sinai. 
Here  .Mordecai  cites  Azariah  dei  Rossi  and  displays 
a  vast  knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature. 

In  aihlition,  ^[ordecai  wrote:  "Sefer  Ma'amar 
Mordekai."  a  commentary  on  the  "  Jlibhar  "  of  Aaron 
hen  Joseph;  "Derek  ha-Yam,"  dissertation  on  a 
passage  of  the  "Mibhar"  to  Gen.  ix.  31;  "Kelalim 
Yatini,"  an  elementary  Hebrew  grammar;  "Yad 
Adonai,"  the  subject  of  which  is  not  known;  "Le- 
bush  Malkut,"  on  the  differences  between  the  Rab- 
binites and  the  Karaites;  liturgical  poems,  some  of 
which  have  been  inserted  in  the  Karaite  ritual. 

BiBi.ior.R.vpMV :  Jost,  Grsrh.  Ues  Juilenthums  und  Seiner 
Sekten.  II.  :"1  cl  »;</.:  Furst,  (le.icli.  des  Kardert.  iii.  87  it 
»e<l.\  Neubauer,  Aus  dcr  Pctersbur^cr  BihliotheU,  pp.  7tJ  ft 

s.  I.  Bit. 

MORDECAI  B.  SHABBETHAI  (called  also 
Mordecai  he-Aruk  =  •the  tall'):  Liturgical 
poet  of  the  Iliirteeulh  century;  a  native  either  of 
Italy  or  of  Greece.  His  i)enitential  prayers  ("seli- 
hot"),  which  are  remarkable  both  for  their  form  and 


for  their  clear,  flowing  language,  have  been  incor- 
porateil   into    the    German,    Roman,    and    Karaite 

rituals. 

BiiiLior.R.\PHT  :  Zunz,  Litcraturgo'cl].  pp.  3:36-338. 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 


B. 


GERSHON 


MORDECAI       ZEMAH 

(SONCIN).     See  SoNdN. 

MORDO,  LAZARE:  Physician  and  hon- 
orary rabbi  of  Corfu;  born  1744;  died  1823:  studied 
at  Venice  and  Padua.  In  1814  he  was  appointed 
chief  physician  of  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  he  w'as 
esteemed  both  by  tlie  government  and  by  the  entire 
population  for  his  learning  and  iihilaiithropy.  At 
his  death  the  eminent  Corfiote  poet  Delviniotti  com- 
posed a  beautiful  eleg)'  in  his  honor. 

Laz.are  ilordo  left  numerous  works  in  manu- 
script; his  "Xozioni  Jlisccllanee  Interno  a  Corcira" 
(Corfu,  1809)  was  dedicated  to  his  friend  Emanule 
Theotoky,  president  of  the  Senate,  in  which  he  gives 
the  names  of  Corfu  physicians  who  had  preceded 
him,  including  several  Jews. 

D.  M.  Fi:.— M.  C. 

MORENO  (MORENU):  According  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Moses  ibu  Habib,  a  proper  name,  which 
was  adopted  as  a  famil\'  name  by  Spanish-Portu- 
guese Jews.  It  frequenth'  occurs  in  connection 
with  "Paz,"  "Shalom,"  and  "  Ilenriquez."  Families 
bearing  this  name  were  living  in  the  seventeentli 
century  in  Bayonne,  London,  Amsterdam,  and 
Hamburg:  and  others  which  have  adopted  it  still 
exist  ill  Turkey. 

David  Shalom  Moreno :  Son  of  Abraham 
Shalom  Moreno ;  the  latter  died  at  Bayonne  in 
1684  and  was  called  also  Luis  de  Paz.  David 
was  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  Talmudic  learn- 
ing. 

Gabriel  Moreno  :  ^Member  of  the  Academia  de 
los  Floridos,  founded  in  Amsterdam  1685. 

Jacob  Isaac  Morenu :  Physician  in  Amster- 
dam; died  there  June  31,  166?"  In  Oct.,  1663,  he 
gave  his  approbation  to  the  little  book  "  Ortho- 
graphia  Castcllana  "  by  Abraham  da  Fonseca.  His 
grave  is  marked  by  a  noble  monument,  upon  which 
is  a  coat  of  arras  consisting  of  a  helmet  surmounted 
by  a  count's  coronet. 

Jacob  Israel  Moreno:  Lived  in  Amsterdam; 
mentiiincil  as  the  writer  of  a  sonnet. 

Moses  Moreno  Henriquez :  Representative  of 
Hakam  Daniel  Belillos  in  the  Maskil  el  Dal  philan- 
thropic society  in  Amsterdam,  to  wliich  Gabriel 
Jloreno  and  the  brothers  Isaac  and  Jacob,  .sons  of 
Mattathias  Moreno,  also  belonged. 

BiBi.infiK,\pnv  :  A.  Jellinel;,  Kimtres  ha-yfnzl;ir.  p.  13;  Pe 
Barrios.  Tuva  Or,  p.  43;  idem,  Arhnl  dc  itis  Vidas.  p.  !)9: 
Idem,  Maskil  el  Dal.  p.  KI9;  1>.  H.  fie  Gasliti,  /\i:iir  ran 
Grafsteencn,  p.  So;  Kayserlinsr,  Ililil.  Esp.-l'itrt.-Jud.  p.  "4. 
I).  ^  M.   K. 

MORENTJ  (lit.  "our  teaclier"):  Term  used  since 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  a  title  for 
rabbis  and  Talmudists;  and  the  abbreviation  T'n'D 
(='3T  3-in  1J11D)  was  placed  before  the  name  of 
the  scholar  in  question.  Thus  the  abbreviation 
DinO  ("MaHaRa.M")  stands  for  "Morenu  ha-Rab 
R.  Meif,"or"R.  Moses,"  and  "MaHaRiL"  for  "Mo 
reiiii  ha-Rab  R.  Jacob  Levi."     This  title  was  first 
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used  in  Germany,  and  after  R.  MeYr  b.  Baruk  ha- 
Levi,  rablii  of  Vienna  (1360-90).  had  revived  the 
ancient  custom  of  ordiuution  ("semikah  "),  every 
one  ordained  as  rabbi  received  the  degree  of  nw- 
renu.  The  first  who  bore  this  title  were,  accordins 
to  David  Gans,  R.  Shalom  of  Austria,  rabbi  of 
WienerXeustadt,  and  R.  Jacob  Molln  (MaHaRiL). 
It  can  not  be  deternuucd  definitely  why  a  special 
title  was  applied  to  rabbis,  or  why  the  term  "nio- 
renu"  was  chosen.  Isaac  Abravancl  says  in  his 
commentarj'  on  Abot  v.  1  that  the  German  rabbis 
conferred  the  title  of  morenu  upon  their  scholarly 
pujiils  as  an  equivalent  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
granted  b_v  the  universities.  Zunz  thinks  ("Z.  G." 
pp.  185  ct  iteq.)  that  the  title  was  intended  to  add  to 
the  rabbinical  dignity,  for  the  title  of  rabbi  had 
lost  its  significance  of  "scholar'"  or  "master,"  since 
it  had  become  customary  to  bestow  it,  perhaps  in 
opposition  to  the  Karaites,  upon  every  Rabbinite 
Jew,  even  though  he  was  not  a  scholar.  The  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  morenu  receives  it  upon  suc- 
cessfully passing  an  examination  in  the  Talmud  and 
the  "'poskim."  He  is  then  called  upon  by  this  title 
to  read  the  lesson  from  the  Torah,  and  since  the 
degree  testifies  to  his  rabbinical  and  Talmudic  schol- 
arship, he  is  thereby  empowered  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  religious  law,  to  perform  marriages,  and  to 
grant  divorces.  Formerly  the  title  of  morenu  was 
conferred  only  upon  married  men — so  that  Jonathan 
Eybcschiitz  was  prevented  from  granting  it  to 
Moses  Mendelssohn  while  the  latter  was  luimarried 
("  Kerem  Henied."  iii.  225) — and  the  dignity  was 
generally  conferred  upon  the  candidates  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage  (Ephraim  LuntscluUz,  '"Olelot 
Efrayim,"  on  aphorism  3GC),  but  it  is  now  given  to 
unmarried  men  as  well.  Every  ordained  rabbi  has 
the  power  to  grant  it;  and  it  occasionally  happens 
that  it  is  conferred  as  an  honorary  title  in  recogni- 
tion of  services  rendered  to  a  community,  even 
tliough  the  recipient  may  not  be  distinguished  for 
Jewish  learning.     See  Mar. 

Bnn.iOGKAPnv  :  David  Cans,  Zemah  DawiiU  p.  4-'b,  Frank- 
fi>rt-<in-the-Main,  11)92;  Zunz.  Z.  G.  pp.  l.s.5  ft  seq.;  (iratz, 
<lcsc]i.  viil.  10  ft  .seiT.;  (iiideniaQD,  Die  ]S'curic.tlaUui}!i  ((ra 
Halihitirrioesens  im  Mittelalter,  in  Munatsschrift,  1SB4,  pp. 
39.)  ct  xeq. 
w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

MORESHETH-GATH  (nj  ncniO  =  "  posses- 
sion of  Gatli'');  City  in  Palestine,  apparently  the 
native  place  of  the  prophet  Micah;  mentioned  in 
coimection  with  Lachish,  Achzib,  Mareshah,  and 
other  towns  of  the  lowland  ("shefelah  ")  of  Jiidah 
(Mic.  i.  13-lo).  Jerome  ("Onom;istieon,"  .s.c.  "Mo- 
rasthi,"  and  prologue  to  his  commentary  on  Mieah) 
places  this  city  at  a  short  distance  east  of  Eleuther- 
opolis.  and  slates  that  in  his  time  it  was  still  a  vil- 
lage of  moderate  size,  containing  a  chinrh  built 
over  Micab's  tomb.  Robinson  ("'  Hesearehes."  ii.  423) 
concludes  that  it  must  have  been  near  IMarcshah, 
while  Thomson  ("The  Land  and  Book,"  ii.  360) 
thinks  these  two  towns  are  identical.  The  text  of 
Micah  (I.e.),  however,  clearly  dilTerentiates  them. 

Among  the  .Jewish  commentators,  only  Ibn  Ezra 
and  David  Kind.ii  consider  .Moresheth-gath  as  the 
name  of  a  place;  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  (to  Jlic. 
i.  14)  and  later  commentators,  among  them  Raslii, 
translate  these  two  words  bv  "those  who  caused 


you  to  inherit  Gath,"  meaning  the  family  of  David. 
Wellhausen    detaches    "  Moresheth  "  from  "Gath," 
rendering  the  passage  in  Micah  (I.e. )  by  "  Thou  must 
let  go  Moresheth,  6  Gath." 
s.  M.  Sei.. 

MOKGENLAND,    ALTES    TTND    NETJES : 

Jlontlily  Miaga/inc  pulilisln/d  in  I3a.sel.  Switzerland. 
It  was  edited  by  Sanuiel  Preiswerk  and  appeared 
for  sis  years  (1838-44).  Its  contents  were  exclu- 
sively exegetical  in  character;  indeed,  the  periodical 
was  desisucd  "for  the  friends  of  Holy  AVrit." 
G.         "  "      A.  il.   F. 

MORGENSTERN,  KARL:  German  landscape- 
painter;  born  at  Frankl'oit -on- the-Main  Oct.  25, 
1812;  died  there  Jan.  10,  1893.  Ilereeeived  his  edu- 
cation in  art  in  the  Slunich  Academy  of  Arts,  and  in 
1834  visited  the  Bavarian  highlands  and  Italy. 

Of  his  paintings  the  following  may  be  mentioned; 
"Ansiehtvon  Neapel  "  ;  "Bai  von  Bajae  ";  "Meer- 
busen  von  Villafranca  bei  Kizza "  (1843;  now  in 
Stadel's  Museum). 

Bibliography:  Singer.  AUii.  KUn.stlrr-Lc.i-ico)i. 

s.  F.  C. 

MORGENSTERN,  LINA  {nee  Bauer) :  Ger- 
man authoress  and  communal  worker;  born  in  Bres- 
lau  Nov.  25,  1830.  The  Revolution  of  1848  led  her 
to  Interest  herself  in  the  political  and  social  situa- 
tion. In  1854  she  married  Theodor  Jlorgenstern 
of  Kalisz,  and  the  young  couple  moved  to  Berlin, 
where  Morgenstern  established  a  manufacturing 
house.  When,  in  1859,  the  women's  society  for  the 
promotion  of  Froebel  kindergartens  was  founded, 
Mrs.  Morgenstern  became  one  of  the 
Multifari-    first  members  of  its  board  of  directors. 

ous  Ac-      In  I860  she  published  "Das  Paradies 

tivity.  der  Kindlieit,"  the  first  German  text- 
book of  Froebel's  method,  which  lias 
reached  its  fifth  edition.  At  the  same  time  she  pub- 
lished "  Aus  der  Storchstrasse  "  and  "  Die  Plauder- 
stunden."  From  1861  to  1866  she  was  president  of 
a  women's  society  which  supported  eight  kinder- 
gartens, a  seminary,  and  a  children's  nursery-school, 
besides  conducting  mothers'  meetings.  In  1866  she 
retired  from  this  position  to  found  the  society  for 
instituting  popular  kitchens,  to  which  she  still 
(1904)  devotes  her  activity  as  honorary  president 
and  director  of  the  local  board.  Its  system  of  kitch- 
ens serves  as  a  model  both  in  Germany  and  abroad. 

In  1868  Jlrs.  Morgenstern  founded  the  Children's 
School  Union,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  in 
1869  an  academy  for  the  higher  education  of  young 
ladies.  In  1873  she  fonnclcd  the  Berlin  House- 
keepers' Union,  of  which  she  is  still  director.  This 
society  has  conducted  a  cooking-school  since  1878 
(for  which  Mrs.  Jlorgenstern  has  written  all  the  text- 
books), a  free  employment  agency,  a  premium  fund 
for  worthy  servants,  an  old-age  pension  fund,  etc. 
In  1881  she  founded  a  society  for  the  rescue  and 
education  of  girls  discharged  from  pri.son,  which  was 
changed  in  1887  into  a  society  for  the  bringing  up 
of  poor  girls.  In  1887  Mrs.  jMorgenstern  began 
giving  courses  in  sanitary  housekeeping  and  nurs- 
ing the  sick.  In  1895  she  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  German  societies  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  she  is  now  vice-president 
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of  the  Alliance  des  Femmes  pour  la  Paix.  In  1896 
she  convened  the  first  international  woman's  con- 
gress at  Berlin,  at  which  1,800 delegates  were  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  .Aliirgenstern  has  published,  besidesa  number 
of  novels  and  the  writings  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above,  the  following  works,  all  printed  in  Ber- 
lin: "Die  Vol  ksk  lichen  "  (4th  ed.,  1883);  '•  DerBeruf 
des  Weibes"  (1869);  "  Kochrezepte  der  Berliner 
Volkskiiche"  (4th  ed..  1883):  "  Universalkochbneh 
fiir  Gesunde  und  Kranke "  (1881);"Friedrieh  Fro- 
liel's  Leben  und  Wirken"  (1882):  "Die  Menschliclie 
Ernidirung  und  die  Kulturhistorische  Entwickelung 
der  Kochkunst  "  (1883):  "Frauen  des  19.  Jahrhun- 
derts"  (1888);  and  "Die  Frauenarbeit  in  Deutsch- 
land"  (1893).  Since  1874  she  has  also  published 
"Die  Deutsche  Hausfrauen  Zeitung,"and  from  1888 
to  1894  she  issued  a  monthly  magazine  for  young 
girls. 

In  1900  Mrs.  Morgenstern  celebrated  her  seven- 
tieth birthday,  receiving  many  tokens  of  regard  and 
of  recognition  of  her  activities  and  .beneficent  works. 

BiBi.ior.R.\PHT:  Alia.  Zcil.  *s  Jti'h  Nov.  W,  1900;   Jfcj/frs 
Kottversations-Lcxilinn . 

s. 

MORGTJLIS,  MICHAEL  (MIKHAIL  GUI- 
GORYEVICH)  :  Russian  jurist  and  author;  born 
at  Berdychev  March  35,  1837.  His  parents,  who 
were  well-to-do  people,  gave  liim  a  good  education, 
and  during  his  early  training  in  the  hcder  he  dis- 
played remarkable  abilit}'.  Entering  the  rabbinical 
school  at  .litomir,  he  proved  himself  a  very  apt  stu- 
dent ;  and  as  a  senior  he  wrote  a  defense  of  the 
school,  the  modern  policy  of  which  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Orthodo.x  party.  This  first  literary  prodtic- 
tion  of  Morgulis  was  sent  to  the  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Education.  Graduating  in  1861,  he  wished  to 
enter  the  university,  but  having  been  educated  in 
a  government  school,  he  was  obliged  to  become  a 
government  rabbi.  Thanks  to  the  powerfid  support 
of  Pirogov,  who  saw  much  promise  in  Morgulis,  he 
was  enabled  after  three  years  to  enter  the  University 
of  Kiev.  In  1864  he  registered  for  the  law  course, 
and  while  still  iu  the  universit}'  published  occa- 
sional articles  ("  Zadiki-Chudotvortzy,"  "  Drevnyaya 
i  Novaya  Kaballa,"  etc.).  In  1867  he  published  a 
collection  of  his  more  important  articles,  such  as 
"Frank  i  Frankisty,"  "Ocherk  Ugolovnavo  Sudo- 
proizvodstva  u  Drevnikh  Yevreyev,"  and  in  1869 
presented  his  thesis  "  O  Pravye  Naslyedovanij'a  po 
Moiseyevui  Talmudicheskomu  Zakonodatelstvu." 

In  the  same  year  Morgulis  moved  to  Odessa  and 
at  once  took  an  active  part  in  the  communal  life  of 
that  city.  Among  the  organizations  with  which  he 
has  l)een  connected  are  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Culture,  the  Agricultural  Fund,  the  Pales- 
tinian Society,  and  the  Rabbinical  Commission.  No 
important  couununal  affair  is  disposed  of  without 
his  advice:  and  he  is  considered  an  authority  on 
legal  matters  concerning  the  Jews  of  Hussia.  For 
the  last  twenty-seven  years  he  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Jewish  industrial  .school  Tzud:  and  it  was 
due  to  his  elTorts  that  a  model  farm  for  educational 
purposes  was  established  in  connection  with  the 
Odessaorphan  asylum.  Morgulis  occupies  a  promi- 
nent position  among  the  jurists  of  Odessa.  He 
IX. -2 


was  for  a  long  time  secretary  of  the  local  lawyers' 
organization. 

Morgulis'  collection  of  articles,  published  in  1889 
and  reprinted  from  a  number  of  periodicals,  deals 
with  many  sides  of  Russo-Jewish  life.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  his  article  on  the  his- 
tory of  education  among  the  Jews  in  Russia,  and 
of  those  entitled  "Samoosvobozhdeniye  i  Samoo- 
trecheniye,"  in  "  Yevrei  Obzor,"  1884-85;  "Kagal  i 
Magdeburgskoye  Pravo,"  in  "  Den,"  1871,  n.r. ;  "  Ko- 
robochny  Sbor."  in  "Yevreiska  Bibliotheca,"  St. 
Petersburg,  1878,  and  of  a  lengthy  report  written  by 
him.  at  the  instance  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia,  for  the  Palen 
commission  then  investigating  the  Jewish  ([uestion. 

BIBL10GR.4PHY:    N.  S.    Rasliliovslii,  SnrtrnieiinuiJC   Russko- 
Ycrrciskiye  Dyeijateli,  p.  53,  Odessa,  1S*J9. 
n.  R.  J.  G.  L. 

MORIAH  (,T-ID.  nmo)  :  1.  A  district  in  Pales- 
tine containing  several  mountains,  on  one  of  which 
Abraham  was  commaudeil  by  God  to  sacrifice  his 
son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2).  2.  A  mountain  at  Jerusa- 
lem on  which  Oman  the  Jebusite  had  a  thrashing- 
floor  and  on  which  Solomon  later  built  the  Temple 
(II  Chron.  iii.  1).  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Chron- 
icler identified  the  mountain  of  the  Temple  with  that 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  as  he  points  out  that  Solo- 
mon built  the  Temple  on  a  mountain  of  a  highly 
sacred  character,  .since  Abraham  had  several  cen- 
turies previously  built  there  au  altar  on  which  the 
'AivED-\n  took  place.  Shortly  before  the  erection 
of  Solomon's  Temple  au  altar  had  been  built  there 
by  David  (comp.  II  Sam.  xxiv.  35).  The  Rabbis 
positively  identified  these  two  places  as  the  same, 
naming  .lerusalem  "land  of  Moriah"  (Gen.  I.e.)  on 
account  of  the  ]\[ount  Moriah  situated  therein. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the  Rabbis  ad- 
vanced various  interpretations,  e.r/. :  "  the  teaching- 
place  ''  (miOI.  iu  allusion  to  the  Temple  as  the  seat 
of  the  Sanhedrin;  "the  place  of  fear  "  (  n-|1D),  the 
Temple  causing  fear  to  the  heathen;  "the  place  of 
myrrh"  ("llO;  comp.  "lltjn  "in,  Cant.  iv.  6),  referring 
to  the  m3'rrli  and  otherspices  which  were  burne<l  on 
tliealtar(Yer.Ber.  iv.  5:  Taan.  16a:  Pesik.  R.  40[ed. 
Friedmann,  p.  167b];  Gen.  R.  lv.9;  Tan..  Wayera, 
45).  It  is  apparentl_v  after  the  last  named  interpre- 
tation that  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  pseudo- 
Jonathan  (to  Gen.  I.e.)  render  nnon  |'"1X  by  NyiX 
XjriplST  (=  "land  of  worship ":  coni|i.  Raslii  iid 
Inc.).  The  Samaritan  text  has  nSII'Dn.  which  is 
rendered  by  the  Samaritan  Targum  nn''Tn(=" vi- 
sion "),  a  reading  which  agrees  with  Gen.  xxii.  8,  14. 
In  the  Peshitta  the  Moriah  of  Genesis  is  rendered  by 
"the  land  of  the  Amorites,"  while  that  of  II  Chron. 
iii.  1  is  cited  as  "Moriah";  in  the  SeptuaL'iiit  the 
former  is  ti,v  yijv  ri/v  if^Xr/v  {=  TM2nn  ]'"ISi;  the 
latter,  'A/iupia. 

Modern  scholars  who  distinguish  between  these 
two  places  advance  different  theories  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "Moriah."  Wellhauseu  reads 
in  Gen.  Lc.  D'^IOn  |'")X  (—  "the  laud  of  the  Ilamor- 
ites").  i.e.,  Shechem  (see  Gen.  xxxiv. ;  Jiulges  ix. 
38);  Tuch  identifies  it  with  the  Sloreh  of  Gen.  xii. 
6,  also  near  Shechem.  Both  theories  agree  with  the 
Samaritan  tradition  that  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  took 
place  on  Mount  Gcrizim  near  Shechem  ("Z.  D.  P. 
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V."  vi.  198.  vii.  133;  comp.  Cheyne  and  Black, 
"Encyc.  IJiljl."  s.c,  ami  Eil.  Kiuj;  iu  "Uebraica," 
ii.  i)3). 

J.  M.  Set.. 

MORITZ,  ALBERT:  American  naval  cngiiifcr; 
born  at  Cinciunali,  t)liio,  June  8.  1860.  He  was 
educated  at  tlie  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorli. 
graduating  in  1S7T;  in  that  year  he  was  appointed 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1881.  In  1883  he  be- 
Ciime  commissioned  assistant  engineer ;  iu  1894  jiassed 
as.sistant  engineer;  iu  1889  lieutenant;  and  in  1903 
lieutenant-commander.  At  present  (1904)  he  holds 
the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  "Ala- 
bama." Iu  1900  he  was  commended  for  gallant  con- 
duct while  serving  with  the  U.  S.  S.  "Yosemite," 
which  was  wrecked  in  a  typhoon  off  Guam,  iu  the 
Paeitic. 
Bi.n.Kic.itAPiiT :  Amcricnn  Jcirixh  Year  Bonk,  1904-5. 

A.  F.  T.  II. 

MOROCCO  (called  among  the  Arabs  Al-Magh- 
rib  al-Aksa  =  "the  extreme  w-est");  Sultanate  in 
norlliuestern  Africa.  In  antiquity  it  formed  a  con- 
siderable ]iart  of  Mauritania.  The  latter  was  orig- 
inally an  independent  kingdom,  but  iu  the  year 
43  of  the  common  era  it  was  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince an<l  divided  into  Mauritania  Tiugitana,  iu  the 
west,  corresponding  approximately  to  the  Moroc- 
co of  to-day,  and  Mauritania  Cicsariensis,  in  the 
east,  corresponding  to  the  greater  ])art  of  the  mod- 
ern Algeria.  Mauritania,  as  indeed  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa,  appears  to  have  been  settled  b}- 
Jewish  colonists  even  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  Indefinite  and  fabulous  tra- 
Traditions  ditions  concerning  such  early  settle- 
of  Early  meuts  have  been  handed  down  among 
Settlement,  llie  Berber  Jews  of  the  Atlas  and  Kif 
.  mountains,  the  district  of  Sns,  and  the 
oasis  of  Tafilet  and  many  other  oases  of  the  western 
regions.  These  Jews  may  be  regarded  as  the  dc- 
S(;endauts  of  those  early  settlers.  The  Jewish  col- 
onists of  Borion  assign  their  first  .settlement  in  the 
country  to  tlie  time  of  Solomon,  claiming  tliat  he 
himself  built  their  synagogue,  which  in  the  sixth 
century  was  transformeil  into  a  church  l)y  Emperor 
Justinian  (Neubauer,  "  Where  Are  the  Ten  Triljes?" 
in  "  J.  (J,  ]{. "  i.  23).  Davidson,  who  traveled  through 
the  Atlas  region  an<l  became  acquainted  with  the 
Jews  there,  s:ws  they  claim  that  their  ancestors  all 
left  Jerusalem  before  its  destruction  and  did  not 
go  as  exiles  to  Babylon,  and  that  they  pretend  never 
to  have  heard  of  .Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Andree,  "Zur 
Volkskunde  der  Judcn,"  p.  197).  These  traditions 
are  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  existence  of 
Hebrew  inscriptions  in  the  province  of  Fez  ("  Ha- 
Lebanon,"  iii.  110;  Neubauer,  I.e.),  in  Volubilis. 
in  th('  extreme  west  of  Mauritania  near  what  was 
afterward  called  "Fez"  (Sehiirer,  "Gesch."  iii.  26; 
P.  Berger.  iu  "  Bulletin  Archeologiquedu  Comitedes 
Traveaux  Ilistoritiues  et  Scienliliques,"  No.  i.,  pp. 
64  ct>i(r/.,  Paris,  1893),  in  Al-Hamada,  in  the  south- 
ern i)art  of  the  province'  of  Tafilet  (Horowitz,  "  Ma- 
rokko."  p.  30.5,  Leipsic.  1887;  Henry  S.  Morais, 
"The  Daggatouns,"  p.  9,  Philadelphia,  1882),  and, 
it  is  claimed  (Morais,  I.e.).  in  Temeutit  (comp.  Jicw. 
Encvc.  iv.  562,  s.v.  Diaspou.\). 


Wlien  the  Jews  began  to  spread  over  the  Roman 

empire  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state  (70), 

many   of    them  doubtless   settled   in 

Under  the    Mauritania,   which  province  the  Ro- 

Romans.  mans  wished  to  civilize.  Tliese  .set- 
tlers engaged  iu  agrictdture,  cattle- 
raising,  and  trades.  They  were  divided  into  bodies 
akin  to  tribes,  governed  liy  their  resiiective  lieads, 
and  had  to  pay  the  Romans  a  capitation-tax  of  2 
shekels.  Marcus  Fischer  ("Toledot  Yeshurun: 
Gesch.  der  Judeu  Unter  Regieruug  Mohadis  und 
Imam  Edri.s,"  Prague,  18l7j,  and,  following  him, 
D.  Gazes  ("Essai  sur  I'Histoire  des  Israelites  do 
Tunisie,"  pp.  28  ct  seq.,  Paris,  1889)  have  much  more 
to  say  conceruiug  these  newcomers,  their  relations 
to  the  old  inhabitants,  their  religious  and  civil  life, 
their  habits  and  customs,  basing  their  statements  on 
the  verbal  communications  of  "native  historians." 
As  Fischer,  however,  does  not  give  his  sources  iu 
detail,  his  information  can  be  used  only  with  cau- 
tion. It  is  not  known  whether  the  Jews  of  Mauri- 
tania were  in  communication  with  their  coreligionists 
in  Palestine  and  Babylon;  but,  since  the  Talmud 
has  some  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  the 
jVlauritauians  ( Veb.  63b),  such  a  communication  docs 
not  seem  wholly  improbable. 

Under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  (after  429) 
of  the  Vandals  the  Mauritauian  Jews  increased  and 
jirospered  to  sucli  a  degree  tliat  Church  cotmcils 
of  Africa  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  stand  against 
them.  The  Justinian  edict  of  persecution  for  north- 
ern Africa,  issued  after  the  Vandal  rule  had  been 
overthrown  and  Mauiitania  had  come  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Byzantines  (.134),  was  directed 
against  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Ariaus,  the  Dona- 
tists,  and  other  dissenters  (E.  Mercier,  "Histoirede 
I'Afrique  Scptentrionale,"  i.  167,  Paris,  1888).  In 
the  seventh  century  the  .lewish  population  of  Mau- 
ritania received  as  a  further  accession  from  Spain 
those  who  wished  to  escape  west-Gothic  legislation. 
At  the  end  of  the  same  century,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Arabian  conquests  iu  northw-esteru  Africa, 
there  were  in  Main'itania,  according  to  the  Arab 
historians,  many  powerful  Berber  tribes  which  pro- 
fessed Judaism.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know,  although  ditlicult  to  decide,  whether  these 
tribes  were  originally  <if  Jewisli  race  and  had  become 
assimilated  with  the  Berbers  in  language,  habits, 
mode  of  life — in  short,  in  everything  except  relig- 
ion— or  whether  they  were  native  Berbers  wlio  in 
the  course  of  centuries  had  been  converted  by  Jew- 
ish settlers.  However  this  may  have  been,  they  at 
any  rate  shared  the  lot  of  their  non-Semitic  bretli- 
ren  in  the  Berber  territory,  and,  like  them,  fought 
against  the  Arab  coneiuerors. 

It   was  the  Berber  Jewess  Dahiy;ili,  or    Daniia, 

known   as  K.\iiinaii,    who   aroused  lur   jieople   in 

the   Aures,    the  eastern  spurs  of  the 

Berber  Atlas,  to  a  last  although  fruitless  resist- 
Jews.  ance  to  the  Arab  general  Hasan  ibn 
Nu'man,  and  herself  died  (703)  the 
death  of  a  heroine  (Ibn  Klialdun,  i.  201  ft  srr/.,  iii. 
193  ct  seq. ;  Mercier,  I.e.  i.  212  ct  .tec/. ;  August  Jli'il- 
ler,  "Der  Islam  im  Morgen- und  .\bendland,"  i. 
420).  As  in  th(^  Hellenic  lands  of  Christendom,  so 
also  iu  Mauritania,  Judaism  involuntaiily  prepared 
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the  way  for  Islam ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  Ber- 
bers to  Islam  took  place  so  much  the  more  easily. 
Jlany  Jewish  tiibes  of  the  Berbers  also  accepted 
Islam,  some  being  forced  thereto,  others  persuaded 
by  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  been  successful. 
Nevertheless  many  Jewish  Berber  tribes  have  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day  in  their  old  habitations  in 
the  mountains  of  Morocco  and  in  the  oases  of  the 
desert,  although  as  regards  customs  and  mode  and 
views  of  life  tliey  have  been  greatly  influenced  by 
Islam.  In  language  and  external  appearance  they 
are  wholly  Berlier.  In  recent  times  U8.iT)  a  Moroc- 
can Jew,  Mordecai  Abu  Surur.  has  given  informa- 
tion concerning  such  a  Jewish  Berber  tribe  known 
as  the  D-\GGATUN,  wliose  members  are  very  nu- 
merous and  spread  over  the  whole  desert,  although 
residing  chietly  among  the  Tuaregs  in  the  oasis  of 
Ajaj.  According  to  their  own  traditions,  these 
Daggatun  have  lived  in  the  Sahara  since  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  when  they  were  driven  out  of 
Teraentit,  their  early  home  and  the  former  capital  of 
the  Jewish  Ber- 
bers, because 
the}'  would  nut 
accept  Islam 
There  is  said  t" 
be  a  similar  trill! 
called  the  Ma- 
liajri  more  to- 
ward the  east 
(Horowitz,"  Ma- 
rokko,"  p.  51). 
Leipsic,  1887; 
comp.  Jew.  Ex- 
cvc.  iv.  410.  S.I-. 

D.VOGATtIS). 

When,  at  the 
end  of  the  sev- 
enth century, 
Morocco      came 
under     the    do- 
minion    of    the 
Arabs,   or  of 
the   Arabian 
califate    of    Bagdad,    another 
Jews    into    Morocco    took 
Jews,    like    all    other 
pire 


Tangier. 


Types  of  Jloroccan  Jeweijjses. 

(From  paiDtiogs  by  Portaels.) 


incursion  of  Arab 
place.  The  Moroccan 
Jews  in  the  Islamic  em- 
were  subject  to  the  Pact  of  Omar.  The  de- 
pendence of  Morocco  upon  the  cal- 
TJnder  the  ifate  of  Bagdad  ceased  in  the  year  788, 
Idrisids.  when,  under  the  Imam  Idris,  the 
dynasty  of  the  Idrisids.  the  descend- 
ants of  Ali,  was  founded  and  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendent rule  over  Morocco.  The  Jews  undertook  a 
political  role  in  the  history  of  the  subjection  of  JIo- 
roeeo  to  Idris,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty.  After 
he  had  conquered  Tangier  and  Volubilis,  h<;  wished 
to  induce  the  Jewish  tribes,  winch  were  inclined  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  calif  of  Bagdad,  to  join  his 
army.  To  make  them  more  pliant  to  his  wishes  he 
caused  them  to  be  attacked  and  robbed  in  some  of 
their  cities,  as  in  Temesna,  Chella,  and  JIagada, 
whereupon  the  Jews  of  Tadla,  Fa/.az,  and  Shau- 
wiyali  joined  Idris'  army  under  their  general  Ben- 
jamin ben  Josliaphat  ben  Abiezer.  After  the  com- 
bined arniv  had  met  with  some  successes,  the  Jews 


withdrew,  because  they  were  horrified  at  the  spilling 
of  blood  among  those  of  their  own  tribesmen  who 
were  hostile  to  Idris  and  also  because  they  had  been 
made  suspicious  by  an  officer  in  blris'  army  who 
wished  to  revenge  himself  upon  Idris  for  adidterj' 
committed  with  his  wife.  The  victorious  Idris. 
however,  took  revenge  by  again  falling  upon  them 
in  theircities.  After  an  uusucce.ssful  resistance  they 
had  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him,  according  to 
which  they  were  required  to  pay  an  annual  capita- 
tiou-tax  and  to  provide  twenty-four  virgins  annually 
for  Idris'  harem.  Later  traditions  attribute  eveii 
still  greater  indignities  inflicted  on  the  Jewesses  of 
Morocco  by  the  lust  of  Idris  (Marcus  Fischer,  I.e. 
pp.  32  ei  seq.).  Idris  II.,  successor  of  Idris  I.,  al- 
lowed the  Jews  to  settle  in  a  special  quarter  of  his 
capital,  Fez  (founded  SOS),  in  return  for  a  tax  of 
30,000  dinars;  in  one  of  the  many  versions  of  the 
narrative  of  the  founding  of  the  city  a  Jew  is  men- 
tioned (see  Fez).  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth century,  under   Idris  I..  .lews  could  settle  ia 

different  cities 
of  the  realm  by 
paying  the 
a  b  o  V  e  -  m  e  n  - 
tinned  capita- 
tion-tax (■•  Kami 
a  1  -  K  a  r  t  a  s ,  " 
translated  by  A. 
Beaumier: "  Ilis- 
toire  des  Souve- 
rains  du  Magh- 
]•  e  b , "  p  .  55, 
Paris.  1S60). 

The  position 
'if  the  Jews  was 
on  the  whole 
favorable  under 
the  later  Idri- 
sids; under  the 
.^ghlabites,  who 
overthrew  the 
Idrisids  in  9S6; 
under  the  Zirids, 
who  drove  out  the  Aghlabites;  as  also  under  the  Al- 
moravids.  who,  under  Yusuf  ibn  Tashfin.  seized  the 
government  in  1063  and  who  jirovided  inanj'  Jews 
with  new  homes,  through  the  foundation  in  10C3 
of  their  new  residential  city  Jlarrakesh  (Morocco). 
Indeed,  in  the  period  from  900  to 
about  1150  an  activity  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nities may  be  traced  in  many  iloroc- 
can  cities.  The  most  important  com- 
that  of  Fez,  to  which  Jud.mi  ibn 
Kfn.visn  sent  an  open  letter  in  regard  to  the  study 
of  the  Talmud,  ami  with  wiiich  the  geonim  Sherini 
and  Ilai  ben  Sherira  carried  on  a  halakic  corre- 
spondence (Zunz,  "Ritus,"p.  53:  comp.  also  Ilar- 
kavy,  "Teshubot  ha-Ge'onim,"  No.  47,  )).  24;  No. 
386,  p.  200).  Here  in  Pez  the  father  of  the  gaon 
S.vMfi-.i.  iiix  HoKxi  was  active  as  a  Talmud  scholar 
and  ab  bet  din  (Zunz,  I.e.  p.  191:  Steinsehneider, 
••  Ilebr.  Bil)l.''  xx.  132).  Here,  in  the  tenth  century, 
were  born  the  philologists  DuN.\sii  liicN  L.\i!U.\T 
and  Judali  ben  David  II-^VYiJ  (<•.  950)  and,  in  the 


Tetuan. 


Intellec- 
tual 
Activity. 

miinitv   was 
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year  1013,  In  a  village  near  Fez,  the  lialakist  Isaac 
Alfasi:  all  these  were  educated  in  Fez.  Here  the 
writings  of  Saadia  appear  to  have  been  studied;  for 
two  scholars  of  Fez — Abudani  ami  David— brought 
tlieuee  Saadia's  "  Yezirah  "  coniincutary  to  Kairwan 
for  Jacob  bcu  Nissini  (sec  "Orient.  Lit."  1845,  vi. 
503),  who  had  not  previousl}-  known  of  the  work. 
Segelniesa,  like  Fez,  had  an  academy,  whose  rosh 
bet  din  at  one  time  was  Joseph  ben  Amrani.  The 
latter  sent  his  learned  |)uplls  to  one  of  the  academies 
of  Babyloii  in  order  to  obtain  legal  decisions  (see 
Ilarkavy.  I.e.  Nos.  68,  383,  pp.  38  eLmj.).  It  was  also 
in  Segelniesa  that  Solomon  ben  Nathan  in  the  elev- 
enth (U-  twelftli  century  wrote  his  siddur  in  Arabic 
witli  a  philosophical  iulroduction  (Neubaner,  "Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."Nos.  896-899).  tlie  dependence  of 
which  work  upon  that  of  Saadia  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  hitter's  influence  had  taken  root  in 
Africa  at  an  early  ]ieriod 
(Ziniz,  I.e.  pp.  27-54). 
Aliraham  ibn  Ezra  in  an 
elegy  on  the  trials  of  the 
Jews  in  Spain  and  in  tlie 
northern  part  of  Africa 
appears  to  have  extolled 
Segehnesa  with  good  rea- 
son as  a  city  of  wise  men 
and  of  Talmudic  learn- 
ing (Neubaner,  in  "Isr. 
Letterbode,"  vi.  3'i:  Jacob 
Egers,  "Divan  des  Abra- 
liani  ibn  Ezra,"  p.  69,  No. 
169,  Berlin,  1886).  In  the 
same  poem  Dra'a  (Drah) 
appears  as  a  seat  of  Jew- 
ish learning,  together  with 
Ceula  and  Mequinez. 
From  Dra'a  a  certain  ]VIar 
Dunash  addres.sed  halakic 
questions  to  Isaac  Alfasi 
(see  Harkav}',  I.e.  No. 
443,  p.  235).  Harkavy  re- 
marks (/.e.  ji.  892)  tliat  if 
this  Dunash  is  identical 
with  the  Dunash  living  in 
Seville,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Joseph  ibn  Sligash,  he, 
as  well  as  Alfasi,  must 
have  emigrated  from 
northern  Africa  to  the 
south  of  Spain.  The  Jews  of  ]\Iorocco  were  of 
course  chiefly  Habbiniles,  altliougli  in  Dra'a  and 
Fez  lliere  were  a  few  Karaites  (Neubaner.  "  Where 
Are  the  Ten  Tribes'!"'  in  "J.  Q.  \i."  i.  110). 

Thi^  tolerance  enjoyed  by  the  tribute-paying  Jews 
and  Christians  in  the  cities  of  Morocco  came  to  an 
end  under  the  intolerant  dynasty  of  the  stern  Al- 
mohades,  who  came  into  power  in  1146.  Non-Mo- 
hammedans were  to  be  tolerated  no  longer ;  Jews  and 

Christians   were   compcHed    eitlier  to 

TJnder        accept  Islam  or  to  leave  the  country'. 

the  Almo-    Here,    as   in  other   parts  of  nmaliern 

hades.        Africa,  many  Jews  wlio  shrank  from 

emigrating  pretended  to  end)race  Is- 
lam. Maimonides,  who  was  staying  in  Fez  with 
his  father,  is  .said  to  have  written  to  the  communities 


Moroccan  Jewess. 

(Fri'iii  a  photoijraph.) 


to  comfort  and  encourage  his  brethren  and  fellow 
believers  in  this  sore  time  of  oppression  (see  Ibn 
Verga,  "Sliebet  Yehudah,"  ed.  Wiener,  p.  50).  In 
the  above-mentioned  elegy  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra, 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  period  of  the  Almohades,  and 
which  is  found  in  a  Yemen  siddur  among  the  kinot 
prescribed  for  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  the  Jloroccan  cities 
Cevita,  Mequinez,  Dra'a,  Fez,  and  Segehnesa  are  es- 
pecially emphasized  as  being  e.xjiosed  to  great  per- 
secution. Joseph  ha-Kohen  (" 'Emek  ha-Baka."  ed. 
Wiener,  p.  20)  relates  that  no  remnant  of  Israel 
was  left  from  Tangier  to  JMehedia.  Moreover,  tlie 
later  Almohades  were  no  longer  content  with  the 
repetition  of  a  mere  formula  of  belief  in  the  unity  of 
God  and  in  the  i>rophetic  calling  of  Mohammed. 
Abu  Yusuf  Ya'kub  al-Mansur,  the  third  Almohadic 
jirince,  suspect  ing  the  sincerity  of  the  supposedly  con- 
verted Jews,  compelled 
them  to  wear  distinguish- 
ing garments,  with  a  very 
noticeable  yellow  cloth  for 
ahead-covering ;  f i'(nn  that 
time  forward  the  clothing 
of  the  Jews  formed  an  im- 
portantsubject  in  the  legal 
regulations  concerning 
them  (see  B.^doe).  The 
reign  of  the  Almohades 
on  the  whole  (1146-1269) 
exercised  a  most  disas- 
trous and  enduring  influ- 
ence on  the  position  of  the 
Moroccan  Jews.  Already 
branded  externally,  by 
their  clothing,  as  unbe- 
lievers, they  furthermore 
became  the  objects  of  uni- 
versal scorn  and  of  violent 
desi)Olic  ca])rice;  and  (Uit 
of  this  condition  they  liave 
not  succeeded  in  rai.sing 
themselves,  even  down  to 
the  present  day. 

After  t he Almohailes  the 
Meriniils    ruled     in     Mo- 
rocco until  they  were  over- 
thrown   by    tbe    Saadites 
in   the  fifteenth    centurj-. 
During     the      murderous 
scenes  which  were  enacted  in  1391  in  Seville  and  were 
repeated  in  a  large  part  (d'  S])ain  and  then  across  the 
seain  ilajorca,  the  Spanish  Jews  were  glad  toseizethe 
first  opportunity  to  emigrate  to  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  in  order  to  escape  the  alternate 
Immigra-    evils,     death    or    the    acceptance    of 
tion  of       Christianity.     A  hundred  years  later. 
Spanish      when    the   Jews  were  driven  out  of 
and  Portu-   Spain  (1492)  and  P<n-tugal  (1496),  the 
gueseJews.  sudden  inroad  upon  Morocco  and  the 
whole  of  northern  Africa  was  repeated 
on  a  very  much  larger  scale.     This\niexpected  flood 
of  Spanish  immigrants,   which  sofin  caused   over- 
crowding in  the  larger  cities  of  Atorocco.  aroused 
imeasiness   both   among    the   Mohammedans,    who 
feared  an   increase  in   the  price  of  necessities,   and 
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among  the  Jews  already  settled  there,  who  had 
hitherto  barely  succeeded  in  gaining  a  livelihood  by 
following  handicrafts  and  in  petty  commerce.  In 
addition  to  this  unfriendly  reception,  the  newcomers 
had  toeudure  much  from  both  great  and  small  rulers 
eager  for  booty,  as  well  as  from  the  rough  Moorish 
population  (see  Ibn  Verga,  I.e.  pp.  185  et  set/.).  In 
Sale  in  1442  many  Jewesses  were  outraged;  and  in 
Alcazar-kebir  the  Jews  were  robbed  of  all  they  pos- 
sessed. JIany  died  of  hunger  or  fell  a  prey  to  lions ; 
some  returned  to  Spain  ((*.  p.  226) ;  most  fled  to 
Fez,  where  new  trials  awaited  them.  A  terrible 
conflagration  occurred  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  that 
city,  from  which  the  his- 
torian of  these  events, 
Abraham  ben  Solomon  of 
Torrutiel,  then  eleven 
years  of  age,  escaped  (see 
his  "Sefer  ha-Kabbalah "' 
in  Neubauer,  "M.  J.  C.  " 
i.  113  et  scg.).  A  famine 
broke  out  soon  after  the 
fire,  during  which  more 
than  20,000  Jews  died  in 
and  around  Fez.  Xot- 
withstauding  these  unto- 
ward events,  the  secret 
Jews  or  Maranos  who  were 
left  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
and  who  were  determined 
toremain  true  to  theirfaith 
under  all  circumstances  so 
little  feared  the  dangers 
and  trials  of  removing  to 
a  f<ireign  country  that 
Emanuel  the  Great,  King 
of  Portugal  (149.T-1.52U 
felt  obliged  to  forbid  the 
Jews  to  emigrate,  espe- 
cially to  territory  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Moors, 
without  express  royal  per- 
mission. This  prohibition 
was  contained  in  two  ordi- 
nances dated  respectivelv 
April  20  and  April  24, 
1499.  Kevertheless  with 
the  aid  of  money  and  the 
exercise  of  shrewdness 
many  Maranos  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  Africa.  A 
certain  Goncalo  of  Louie 
was  heavily  flned  because 
he  secretly  transported  Neo-Christians  from  Algarve 
to  Al-Araish  on  the  coast  of  Morocco  (Kayserling, 
"Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Portugal,"  pp.  143  et  seq., 
Bcriin,  1865). 

A  new  group  of  .Maranos  was  brought  to  Morocco 
Ihrough  the  deflnite  establishment  of  the   Luiuisi- 
tion  in  Portugal  under  Pope  Paul  III. 
Relation  of  in  1536  [Hi.  p.  217).     But  in  spite  of  all 
Portu-        the    stifi'ering    which    Portugal    had 
gueseJews.  bro\ight  upon  the  Jews,  there  yet  re- 
mained enough  jiatriotism  in  the  hearts 
of  her  rejected  Jewish  sons  to  cause  them  to  help 
their  former  oppressors  to  preserve  their  old  posses- 
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sions  on  the  Moroccan  coast  and  to  gain  new  ones. 
Through  the  strategy  of  a  Jewish  physician  the 
Portuguese  in  1508  succeeded  in  ct^quering  the  old 
seaport  town  of  Saffee,  which  had  a  large  number 
of  Jewish  inhabitants  and  which,  cliiefly  through 
them,  had  become  an  important  conunereial  center 
{ib.  pp.  155  <:-«  »f(?.).  Two  years  later  the  same  city, 
upon  the  reconquest  of  which  the  Jloors  had  been 
steadily  intent,  was  besieged  by  a  large  Moorish 
army.  Thereupon  two  Portuguese  Jews,  Isaac 
Bencemero  and  a  certain  Ismail,  brought  assistance 
to  the  besieged  with  two  ships  manned  by  corelig- 
ionists and  equipped  at  their  own  cost  (ib.  ;  see 
Bencemkuo,  Is.\.\c).  Iu 
Saflfee  the  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  live  as  such 
by  Emanuel's  permission; 
also  in  Arzilla (after  1533), 
uhich  had  long  been  a 
Portuguese  possession.  In 
the  quarrels  which  alter- 
ward  took  place  between 
the  Mocrs  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  Azamur  (1526), 
Abraham  ben  Zamaira  and 
Abraham  Cazan,  the  most 
influential  Jew  in  Aza- 
mur ( 1528),  served  the  Por- 
tuguese as  negotiators  {ib. 
p.  161).  The'jews  Abra- 
ham and  Samuel  Cabcca  of 
Morocco  also  had  dealings 
with  the  Portuguese  gen- 
erals. When,  in  1578,  the 
young  king  Sebastian 
with  almost  his  whole 
army  met  deatli,  and  Por- 
tugal saw  the  end  of  her 
glory,  at  Alcazar-kebir, 
the  few  nobles  who  re- 
mained were  taken  captive 
and  sold  to  the  Jews  in  Fez 
and  Morocco.  The  Jews 
received  the  Portuguese 
knights,  their  former  coun- 
trymen, into  their  houses 
very  hospitably  and  let 
many  of  them  go  free  on 
the  promise  that  they 
would  send  back  their  ran- 
som from  Portugal  (ib.  p. 
260).  The  numerous 
newly  immigrated  Jews, 
whose  descendants  have  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
use  of  their  Spanish  dialect  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  who  far  surpassed  the  older  Jewish  inhab- 
itants of  ilorocco  iu  education  and  in  intellectual 
acquirements,  come  into  the  foreground  in  the  fol- 
lowing period  of  the  history  of  Judaism  in  Morocco. 
With  their  skill  iu  European  commerce,  in  arts  and 
handicraft.s,  much  of  which  had  hitherto  been  un- 
known to  the  Moors,  and  with  their  wealth,  they 
contributed  largely  to  the  .great  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Moroccan  kingdom  under  the  sherifs 
of  Tafilet,  who  began  to  rule  in  1550  (see  G.  B. 
Ramusio  in  Leo  Africauus,  "  The  History  and  De- 
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scription  of  Africa,"  ed.  R.  Brown,  iii.  1004,  Loudon, 
lS9(i). 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  tlie  Jews 
in  Morocco  were  powerfullj-  affected  by  the  Mes- 
sianic   movement   whicli    Shabbethai 
Messianic    Zebi  had  brouglit  about  especially  in 

Hopes.  the  Orient.  In  1666  tlie  coming  of  the 
Jleasiah  was  expected  liere  as  every- 
where else  in  Israel.  For  several  years  the  fast-day 
commemorating  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
celebrated  as  a  day  of  feasting.  Praj-erhou-ses  were 
changed  into  drinking-saloous;  all  mourning  was 
turned  into  joy.  The  warning  written  by  Jacob 
Sasporlas,  who  had  been  rabbi  in  Sale  for  some 
time,  against  the  Jlessianic  pretensions  of  Shabbethai 
Zebi  was  intercepted  by  Ilui  Saadon,  a  zealous  ad- 
lierent  of  Shabbethai  in  Sale  (Griitz,  "Geseh."  x. 
331).  The  governor  of  Sale  persecuted  the  Jews 
of  that  city  because  they  too  plainly  showed  their 
liopes  in  a  speedy  redempti(m  (//).  p.  216),  so  that 
many  were  ob- 
liged to  emigrate 
(Jacob  Saspor- 
tas,  "Zizat  No- 
bel," p.  8b).  But 
neither  this  ex- 
pulsion nor  the 
a  p  o  s  t  a  s  y  o  f 
Shabbethai  Zebi 
to  Islam  appciirs 
to  liave  influ- 
tniced  the  Messi- 
juiic  beliefs  of 
the  Jews  in  Sale: 
for,  as  is  related 
by  a  Pre n c li 
traveler  wlio  left 
Paris  July  ill, 
1GT0,  to  visit  the 
"Caribbee  Is- 
lands in  Amer- 
ica," but  was 
taken  captive 
and  brought  to 
Sale  by  two 
Moorish  priva- 
teers, a  Dutch  ship  from  Amsterdam  came  to  Sale 
while  he  was  there,  having  on  board  Dutch  Jews  who 
proclaimed  that  I  he  long-looked-for  Messiah  would 
be  born  in  IldUaud  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensu- 
ing year  (1GT2).  "The  Jews,  hearing  of  this  good 
news,  made  a  second  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  lield 
a  general  rejoicing  and  treatins  for  eight  days  to- 
gether" (T,  15.  Tell.M-,  "The  travels  of  the"Sicur 
Mouette  in  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  and  ISIorocco,"  in 
"A  New  Colleelion  of  Voyages  and  Travels  into 
Several  Parts  of  the  "World,"  ii.  11). 

This  contemporary  narrative  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  position  of  the  Jews:  "  In  every  town 
they  have  a  cheque  (sheikh]  or  chief  of  their  own. 
cither  chosen  by  themorappointcil  by  the  king;  and 
this  cheque  raises  the  taxes  which  every  house  pays 
the  king.  They  seldom  go  alone  into  the  country, 
because  the  Arabs  and  barbarians  generally  cut  the 
throats  of  Jews;  and  there  is  scarcely  ever  justice 
done  to  them  in  that  country.     If  thev  talk  much  in 
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their  own  defense  before  a  governor — for  every  one 
pleads  his  own  cause  in  Barbary  without  counselors 
or  lawyers — he  makes  his  guards  bulfet  them. 
When  they  bury  any  of  their  number,  the  boys  beat 
and  throw  stones  at  them,  spit  in  their  faces,  and 
give  them  a  thousand  curses.  Among  themselves 
they  exercise  wonderful  cliarity  toward  their  poor, 
never  suffering  them  to  beg,  their  cheque  taxing 
every  family  according  to  its  ability  to  pay." 

This  picture  was  drawn  during  the  rule  of  Jlidey 
Arshid  (Al-Rashid),   with  whom   a  new   collateral 
line  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Alids,  the  Filali  sherifs, 
had  come  to  the  throne.     Tlie  Jews 
trnder  Mu-  suffered  mucli  during  the  great  con- 
ley  Arshid   quests  of  j\Iulev  Arshid,   who  united 
and  Mu-     the  separate  parts  of  Morocco  into  one 
ley  Ismail,    single  state,  and  wished  to  add  to  it  all 
the  northwestern  lands  of  Africa.    Ac- 
cording to  Chenier.  wlien  Arshid  took  the  city  of 
Morocco  (1670),  at  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  he 

caused  the  Jew- 
ish councilorand 
governor  of  the 
ruling  prince 
Abu  Bekr,  to- 
gether with  the 
latter  and  his 
whole  family,  to 
be  publicly 
burueii,  in  order 
to  inspire  terror 
among  the  Jews 
(t'heuier,  "  Re- 
cherches  Histo- 
riques  sur  les 
Maures  et  Ilis- 
toire  de  I'Em- 
pire  de  Jlaroe," 
ii.  351,  Paris, 
17S7).  He  also 
tore  down  the 
synagogues  of 
the  city,  ex- 
pelled many 
Jews  from  Sus. 
and  on  the  whole 
treated  them  very  tyrannically.  His  demands  on 
the  Jews  in  the  way  of  taxes  were  enormous;  he 
had  them  collected  by  Joshua  ben  Hamoshet,  a  rich 
Jew,  to  whom  he  w'as  under  obligations  for  various 
services  and  whom  he  appointed  chief  over  the 
Jews.  He  even  ordeicd  the  Jews  to  suiiply  wine  to 
the  Christian  slaves,  as  he  found  that  it  made  them 
work  better  (Teller,  I.e.  p.  25).  To-day  the  ])repara- 
tion,  from  figs,  grapes,  or  dates,  of  the  brandy  used 
in  the  inns  is  still  exclusivclj'  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews. 

JIuley  Arshid's  successor  was  his  brother  Muley 
Ismail  (1672),  known  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  of 
tyrants.  On  Ins  accession  he  appointed  his  Jewish 
favorite  and  adviser  Joseph  Toledani,  son  of  Daniel 
Toledani,  Muley  Arshid's  councilor,  to  be  his  min- 
ister, in  which  capacily  Joseph  concluded  a  peace 
between  Morocco  and  Holland.  Under  Ismail's  ride 
the  ruined  synagogues  were  rebinlt.  He  oppressed 
the  Jews  with  heavv  taxes,  and  invented  all  kinds 
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of  devices  for  robbinj^  liis  subjects.  One  day  he 
threateiu'd  to  compel  them  to  accept  IsUim  if  their 
Messiali  did  not  come  within  a  deliuite  time.  The 
Jews  understood  tlie  hint  and  satisfied  his  pious 
zeal  with  a  very  large  sum  of  money  (Chenier, 
"The  Present  State  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,"  i. 
354.  London,  1788;  comp.  Jost,  "Gesch.  der  Israeli- 
ten,"  viii.  42  et  scq.).  The  Jews,  who  served  as  tax- 
collectors  on  the  whole  coast,  used  to  give  Ismail 
yearly  a  golden  riding-outfit  as  a  "present."  as  an 
inducement  to  keep  them  in  office,  and  a  hen  and  a 
dozen  chickens  fashioned  in  gold  as  a  tax  for  the 
whole  Jewish  community  (Chenier,  I.e.  i.  326). 
Ismail  had  another  way  of  securing  money :  for  a 
certain  sum  he  would  sell  to  an  aspirant  for  hon- 
ors the  position  and  wealth  of  one  of  his  favor- 
ites. In  one  such  transaction  Maimaran,  who 
was  chief  ruler  over  the  Jews  of  the  realm, 
feared  a  rival  in  Moses  ibn  'Attar,  and  offered 
the  sultan  a  certain  sum  for  his  head.  Ismail 
then  let  Jloses  ibn  'Attar  know  how  much  had 
been  offered 
for  his  head, 
whereupon  Ibn 
'Attar  offered 
double  the  sum 
for  the  head  of 
his  opponent. 
The  sultan  took 
the  money  from 
I)  o  t  h ,  called 
them  fools,  and 
reconciled  them 
to  each  other, 
whereupon  Ibn 
'Attar  married  a 
daughterof  Mai- 
ma  r  a  n  ,  and 
shared  with  him 
the  Jewish  ruler- 
ship.  Tliesame 
Moses  ibn  'Attar 
was  Moorish 
plenipotentiary 
in    the     making 

of  a  compact  witii  Great  Britain  in  tlie  year  1721. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  was  unchanged  under 

Muley    Mohammed    (1757-89),    wlio    distinguislied 

himself  by  liis  attempt  to  introduce 

In  the        European  culture  into  his  kingdom. 

Eighteenth  His  eldest  son,  Muley  Ali,  governor  of 

Century.      Fez,  courageously  opposed  his  father's 

suggestion  to  impose  a  tax  upon  that 
cily  in  favor  of  his  otlier  brothers,  wliich  tax  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  Jewish  community  "since  the  Jews 
as  unbelievers  deserve  no  pity."  He  stated  that  the 
Jews  of  Fez  were  already  so  poor  that  they  were 
unable  to  bear  tlic  present  tax  and  that  he  was  not 
willing  toincre.ase  still  further  their  excessive  misery 
(Clienier,  I.e.  ii.  341).  His  minister  was  the  Jew 
Elijali  liaLevi.  who  had  at  one  lime  fallen  into  dis- 
grace and  had  been  given  as  a  slave  to  a  smuggler 
of  Tunis,  but  had  been  restored  to  favor  (Jost,  }.e. 
viii.  45).  The  accession  to  tlie  throne  of  Muley 
Yazid.  on  the  deatli  of  Siili  Molianuned  (1789).  led  to 
a  tcrril)le  massacre  of  the  Moroccan  Jews,  they  hav- 
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ing  refused  him  their  support  in  his  fight  with  his 
brother  for  the  succession.  As  a  punishment  the 
richer  Jews  of  Tetuan,  at  his  entry  into  the  city, 
were  tied  to  the  tails  of  horses  and  dragged  through 
(he  city.  Here  and  in  the  city  of  ilorocco  many 
were  killed  in  other  ways  or  robbed,  and  Jewesses 
were  outraged.  The  Spanish  consul,  Solomon  Haz- 
zan,  was  executed  for  alleged  treachery,  and  the 
Jews  of  Tangier,  Arzilla,  and  Alcazar  were  con- 
demned to  pay  a  large  smn  of  money.  Elijah,  the 
minister  of  the  former  king,  who  had  always  op- 
posed Yazid  in  the  council,  quickly  embraced  Islam 
to  avoid  having  his  head  cut  off;  but  he  dieil  soon 
after,  tormented  with  bitter  remorse  for  this  change 
of  religion.  The  cruelty  of  the  persecutors  reached 
its  climax  in  Fez.  In  Rabat  also,  as  in  Mequincz 
(whei-e  a  certain  H.  Mordecai  died  as  a  martyr  to  his 
faith),  tlie  Jews  were  ill-treated.  In  Mogador  strife 
arose  between  the  Jews  and  the  city  judge  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Moorish  citizens  on  the  other;  the 
dispute   was   over   the  question    of    Jewish   garb. 

Finally  the  Jews 
were  ordered  to 
pay  100,000  pias- 
ters and  three 
sliiploads  of 
guu]30wder;and 
most  of  them 
were  arrested 
and  beaten  daily 
until  the  pay- 
ment was  made. 
Many  fled  be- 
forehand to  Gi- 
braltar or  other 
])laces;  some 
died  as  martyrs; 
and  some  ac- 
cepted Islam 
(Jost,  I.e.  viii.  44 
etseq.).  The  san- 
guinary   events 
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.tograph.)  liavc  bccu  poet- 

ically  described 
in  two  kinot  for  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  by  Jacob  ben 
Joseph  al-Malih  and  by  David  ben  Aaron  ibn  Hu- 
sain  (see  D.  Kaufmann  in  "  Z.  D.  M.  G. "  1.  238  ei  seq. ; 
"  R.  E.  J."  xxxvii.  120  et  scq.). 

From  the  second  half  of  this  century  various  ac- 
counts of  travels  exist  which  give  information  con- 
cerning the  external  position  of  the  Jews.  Chenier, 
for  example  (I.e.  i.  157),  describes  them  as  follows: 

"  The  ,Iews  possess  neither  lands  nor  gardens,  nor  can  they 
en.ioy  their  fruits  in  tranquillity.  They  must  wear  only  black, 
and  are  obliged  when  they  pass  near  mosques,  or  through 
streets  in  which  there  are  sanctuaries,  to  walk  barefoot.  The 
lowest  amonp  the  Moors  imafiines  lie  has  a  rijjlit  to  ill-treat  a 
Jew,  nor  dares  the  latter  defend  himself,  because  the  Koran 
and  the  judBe  are  always  in  favor  of  the  Mohammedan.  Not- 
withstandinB  this  stiite  of  oppre.<sioii,  the  Jews  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  Moors :  they  better  understand  the  spirit  of 
trade :  they  act  as  agents  and  bnikers,  and  they  proQt  by  their 
own  cunning  and  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Moors.  In  their 
commercial  liargains  many  of  them  buy  up  the  comnioditi^'s  of 
the  country  to  sell  again.  Some  have  Kuropean  corresjioiidents; 
others  are  mechanics,  such  as  goldsmiths,  tailors,  gunsmiths, 
millers,  and  masons.  Jlore  industrious  and  artful,  and  better 
informed  than  the  Moors,  the  Jews  are  employed  by  the  emperor 
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in  receiving  the  customs,  in  eolninff  money,  and  in  all  affairs 
and  intercourse  wliioli  the  monarch  has  with  the  European 
merchants,  as  well  as  in  all  his  neKotiations  with  the  various 
European  governments." 

There  were,  indeed,  qiiiteanuniberof  such  Jewish 
officials,  uegoliators,  treasurers,  councilors,  and  ad- 
ministrators at  the  Moroccan  c(nirt.  whom  the  Eu- 
ropean is  inclined  to  call  "ministers." 

Jewish.  but  wliorp  in  reality  the  ruler  used 
Statesmen,  merely  as  intermediaries  in  extorting 
money  from  the  people,  and  dismissed 
as  soon  as  their  usefulness  in  this  direction  was  at  an 
end.  They  were  especially  Jews  from  iSpain.  wliose 
wealth,     educa-  , 

tion.  and  states- 
manship paved 
their  way  to  the 
court  here,  as 
formerly  in 
Spain.  One  of 
the  first  of  such 
ministers  was 
Shumel  al-Ba- 
rensi,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
sixteenth  centu- 
ry in  Fez,  wlio 
open  e  d  t  li  e 
"  state  career  "  to 
a  long  succession 
of  coreligionists 
ending  in  the 
nineteenth  cen- 
tury with  Ma- 
sado  ben  Leaho, 
prime  minister 
and  representa- 
tive councilor  of 
the  emperor  in 
foreign  alTairs. 
It  would  be  er- 
roneous to  sup- 
pose that  these 
Jewish  dignita- 
ries of  the  state 
succeeded  in 
raising  the  posi- 
tion and  the  in- 
tluence  of  their 
fellow  believers, 
or  that  they  even 
attempted  to  do 
so.  Tliey  were 
usually  very 
glad  if  they  themselves  were  able  to  remain  iu  office 
to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Moroccan  Jews  were  employed  also  as  amba.ssa- 
dors  to  foreign  courts,  e.g.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Pacheco  in  the  Nellicrlands; 
Shuinel  alFarrashi  at  the  same  place  in  1610;  after 
1075  Joseph  Toledani,  who,  us  stated  above,  con- 
cluded peace  with  Holland;  his  son  llayyim  in 
England  in  1750;  a  Jew  inl)('nmark;  in  1780  Jacob 
ben  Abraham  Benider,  sent  as  minister  from  Mo- 
rocco to  King  George  III. ;  in  1794  a  Jew  named 
Sunilial  and  in  IS^S  McTr  Cohen  Macnin,   sent  as 
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Moroccan  ambassadors  to  the  English  court  (Pic- 
ciotti,  "Sketches  of  Anglo-Jewish  History,"  p.  17:!, 
London,  1875;  Meakin,  "The  Moors,"  London, 
1902). 

The  nineteenth  century,  which  brouglit  emanci- 
pation to  the  Jews  of  most  lands,  left  those  of  Mo- 
rocco on  the  whole  in  their  old  state  of 
In  the        sad  monotony  and  stagnation.     Every 
Nineteenth  new  war  in  which  Morocco   became 
Century,      involved   in   that   century   with   any 
foreign  country  sacrificed  the  Jews  of 
one  district  or  another  of  the  sultanate  to  the  gen- 
eral depression  and  discontent  which  an  unsuccess- 
ful war  usually 
calls  forth  in 
political    and 
commercial  life. 
The    war    with 
France    iu   18-14 
brought    new 
misery    and     ill 
treatment   upon 
the  Moroccan 
Jews,  especially 
upon    those     of 
Mogador    (Jost. 
"  Neuere  Gesch. 
der     Israeliten," 
ii.    230,    Berlin, 
1846).  Wlicntbe 
war  with  Spain 
broke  out  (Sept. 
23,    1859)   the 
Moors  had  noth- 
ing more  fitting 
to    do    than    to 
p 1 u  n  d  e  r    the 
houses  of  friend- 
ly Jewish  fami- 
lies    in    Tetuan 
(H.     Iliowizi, 
"Through     Mo- 
rocco to  Minne- 
sota,"   1888,    p. 
40).    Most  of  the 
Jews  saved  their 
1  i V e s  o n 1 y   by 
Hight ;  about  400 
were  killed.     A 
like    result    fol- 
lowed  the    con- 
flict with  Spain 
in  18.)3  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vi- 
olent acts  of  the  clifC-d wellers  in  Jlelilla.    In  the  year 
1863  Sir  Moses  Montetiore  and  the  Board  of  Deputies 
of  British  Jews  received  a  telegram  from  Jlnrocco 
asking  for  help  for  nine  or  ten  Jews  who  were  impris- 
oned at  SalTee  on  susiiieion  of  having  killed  a  Span- 
iard.    Two  others,  although  innocent,  had  already 
been  executed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spanish  con- 
sul;  one  of  them   publicly  in  Tangier,  the  other  at 
Saffee.     Thereupon    Sir   ]\Ioses.  supported   by   the 
English  government,  undertook  a  journey  to  Mo- 
rocco to  demand  the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned 
.lews  and,  as  he  said   in  a  letter  to  the  sultan,  to 
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move  the  latter  "  to  give  tlie  most  positive  orders 
that  the  Jews  and  Christians,  dwelling  in  all  parts 
of  Your  Majesty's  dominions,  shall  be  perfectly 
protected,  and  that  no  person  shall  molest  them  in 
anv  manner  whatsoever  in  anything  which  concerns 
their  safety  and  tranquillity ;  and  that  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
advantages  as  ail  other  subjects  of 
Your  JIajesty."  etc.  Moutetjore  was 
successful  ill  both  attempts.  The 
prisoners  were  liberated  ;  and  on  Feb. 
1.5.  1864,  the  sultan  published  an  edict 
granting  equal  rights  of  justice  to  the  Jews  ("Dia- 
ries of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Montefiore,"ii.  l-l^i  ( t  seq.. 
London,  1890;  see  also  the  account  of  the  journey 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  the  physician  who  accom- 
panied Montefiore,  entitled  "Narrative  of  a  Journey 
to  Morocco,"  London,  1866).  This  edict  of  emanci- 
pation was  confirmed  by  Mohammed's  son  and 
successor,  Muley  Hasau  (18T3),  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  again  on  Sept.  18,  1880,  after  the 
conference  in  Madrid.  Such  edicts  and  promises  of 
a  similar  nature  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Alli- 
ance Israelite  L'niverselle,  even  if  thej'  are  seriously 
intended,  are,  however,  absolutely  useless,  since  they 
are  not  carried  into  effect  by  the  local  magistrates, 
and  if  they  were  they  would  cause  the  old,  deeply 
rooted  hatred  of  the  fanatical  population  to  burst 
forth  into  flames.  Thus,  for  example,  the  sultan 
Sulaiman  (179.5-1832)  decreed  that  the  Jews  of  Fez 
might  wear  shoes;  but  so  many  Jews  were  killed  in 
broad  daylight  in  the  streets  of  that  city  that  they 
themselves  asked  the  sultan  to  repeal  the  edict.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statistical  report  of  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  for  the  years  1864-80  no  less  than  307 
Jews  were  murdered  in  the  city  and  district  of 
Morocco,  which  crimes,  although  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  magistracy  upon  every  occasion,  re- 
mained unpunished  (see  "Bulletin  de  I'Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle."  No.  2,  p.  17,  Paris,  1880). 
The  ideas  of  law  and  justice  which  make  such  con- 
ditions possible  are  expressed  in  the  Moroccan  prov- 
erb, "  One  may  kill  as  many  as  seven  Jews  without 
being  punished." 

A  change  of  ruler  in  IMorocco  has  always  meant  a 
time  of  great  danger  to  the  Jews.  Even  at  the  latest 
of  such  changes,  on  the  death  of  Muley  Hasan, 
who  had  been  very  considerate  toward 
Jews,  disturbances  broke  out  in  the 
interior  which  more  than  once  greatly 
endangered  the  lives  of  the  Jews. 
Many  wholesale  murders  and  plun- 
derings  of  the  Jews  have  followed 
upon  their  support  of  an  unsuccessful  pretender  to 
the  tlirone  or  upon  some  other  lack  of  polit- 
ical foresight.  An  equally  decisive  influence  in 
the  passive  character  of  the  history  of  the  Mo- 
roccan Jews  is  exerted  by  the  conflagrations, 
famines,  and  epidemics  which  claim  their  numerous 
victims  in  every  decade,  and  against  which  the  in- 
habitants, waiting  in  fatalistic  inactivity,  have  not 
yet  thought  of  opposing  organized  preventive  meas- 
ures. In  Fez  alone  6.5,000  persons  succumbed  dur- 
ing the  latest  visitation  of  the  plague,  in  1799.  On 
such  occasions  the  Moslem  condescends  to  ask  the 
.lewish  rabbi  to  pray  in  public;  Jews  and  Moslems 
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then  go  together  through  the  streets,  calling  on  God 
to  spare  their  lives.  Like  common  needs,  so  also 
common  superstitions  bind  Jews  and  Moors  to- 
gether. In  the  mountains  of  Asliron  is  a  Jewish 
saint  to  whose  sanctuary  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
peak  infertile  women  of  both  races  make  pilgrim- 
ages, inflicting  self-castigation  the  while  (Chenier, 
I.e.  i.  1.54).  In  other  respects  such  a  thing  as  peace- 
ful, social  intercourse  does  not  seem  to  exist  between 
Moslems  and  Jews  in  Morocco;  and  the  hatred  of 
the  former  toward  the  latter  has  been  handed  down 
through  generations  in  many  legal  limitations,  the 
principal  ones  of  which  Edmund  de  Amicis  ("  Mo- 
rocco, Its  People  and  Places,"  p.  248)  enumerates 
thus : 

"  They  can  not  bear  witness  before  a  judge,  and  must  pros- 
trate themselves  on  the  {ground  before  any  tribunal ;  they 
can  not  possess  lands  or  houses  outside  their  own  quarter ;  they 
must  not  raise  their  bands  against  a  Mussulman,  even  in  self- 
defense,  except  in  the  case  of  being  assaulted  under  their  own 
roofs :  they  can  only  wear  dark  colors ;  they  must  carry  their 
dead  to  the  cemetery  at  a  run ;  tbey  must  ask  the  Sultan's  leave 
to  marry ;  they  must  he  within  their  own  quarter  at  sunset : 
they  must  pay  the  Moorish  guard  who  stands  sentinel  at  the 
gates  of  the  Mellah.;  and  they  must  present  rich  gifts  to  tbe  Sul- 
tan on  the  four  great  festivals  of  Islam,  and  on  every  occasion 
of  birth  or  matrimony  in  the  Imperial  family." 

A  certain  number  of  Jews  are  excepted  from 
these  numerous  restrictions,  namely:  (1)  those  who 
have  become  naturalized  by  residence 
System  of  in  European  states  and  as  citizens  of 
Natural-  those  states  stand  under  the  protection 
ization  and  of  their  embassies;  (2)  those  who  are 
Protection,  agents  of  European  officials  and  mer- 
chants and  hence  stand  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government  to  which  the  latter  belong. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  the  above- 
mentioned  Moses  ibn  'Attar,  the  favorite  of  Muley 
Ismail,  who,  in  the  contract  concluded  by  him  with 
England  in  1721,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  system 
of  protection  which  not  only  became  the  basis  of  all 
peaceful  intercourse  between  the  European  states 
and  Morocco,  but  meant  for  some  Jews  the  only 
possibility  of  an  existence  secure  against  the  unjust 
laws  of  the  land,  and  for  all  the  hope  of  an  im- 
provement in  their  position.  France  also  acquired 
by  contract  the  right  of  protection  in  1767.  In  1860 
there  were  103  Jews  among  463  persons  who  were 
under  the  protection  of  some  foreign  government: 
the  distribution  according  to  countries  being  as 
follows  ("Bulletin  de  I'Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle," 1880,  i.  32): 
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The  naturalization  and  protection  of  Jews  by  for- 
eign states  is  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  Moroccan 
government.  It  tries  to  prevent  the  former  by  put- 
ting great  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  Jewish  emigra- 
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tion,  especially  in  the  case  of  Jewish  women,  and  it 
seeks  to  evade  the  latter  by  simply  paying  no  at- 
tention to  it;  so  that  the  Madrid  Conference  (in 
1888)  had  to  deal  with  the  question  of  protected 
Jews.  Moreover,  the  Jtoroccan  government  indem- 
nifies itself  for  this  restriction  of  its  despotism  in 
the  case  of  Jews  living  on  the  coast  by  its  treatment 
of  Jews  in  the  interior;  and  tlie  number  of  tlie 
former  could  not  be  increased  without  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  latter. 

There  is  yet  another  waj'  for  the  Jews  to  es- 
cape restrictions,  and  that  is  by  embracing  Islam. 
Jewish  criminals  and  those  suspected  of  offenses 
of  any  sort  have 


Intellec- 
tual 
Condition. 


from  ancient 
times  endeav- 
ored to  escape 
punishment  in 
this  way.  Some- 
times such  con- 
verts have  at- 
tained honorable 
positions.  But 
even  to-daj'  mar- 
riages of  Jloors 
with  them  are 
avoided ;  and  in 
other  respects 
they  are  viewed 
with  suspicion, 
and  e.xist  as  a 
separate  class. 
Moreover,  the 
Moor  allows  no 
jesting  in  regard 
to  the  accept- 
ance of  Islam. 
If  a  Jew  in  jest 
exchanges  his 
black  shoes  for 
yellow  ones,  he 
is  regarded  as 
converted.  Dis- 
avowal is  of  no 
avail.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1830  a 
drunken  .lew  en- 
tered a  mosque 
and  was  per- 
suaded to  ac- 
knowledge the 
Prophet.  The 
ne.xt  day,  having 
become  sober,  he  repented  his  deed  and  went  to  the 
governor  to  explain  the  matter  to  him.  The  sultan 
was  informed  of  the  Jew's  recantation,  and  imme- 
diately came  his  answer  per  courier :  "  On  the  arri- 
val of  the  courier  behead  the  Jew  and  send  hi.s 
head  to  me."  Half  an  hour  after  the  messenger's 
arrival  the  liead  of  the  Jew  was  in  a  leathern 
pouch  on  its  way  to  court  (Meakin,  in  "J.  Q.  R." 
iv.  376;  see  also  Flei.scher  in  "Z.  D.  M.  6."  .wiii 
329). 

Concerning  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Moroccan 
.lews  Samuel  Homanelli,  a  merchant  and  an  acute 
observer  who  traveled  in  Morocco  in  1790,  and  who 
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in  1793  published  in  Berlin  an  instructive  descrip- 
tion of  his  journey  under  the  title  "  Massa'  ba-'Arab  " 
declares  of  the  Jews  that  the  lack 
of  books  and  of  information  concern- 
ing the  outer  world  has  sunk  their 
minds  in  a  swamp  of  folly  and  child- 
ishness so  that  they  regard  everything 
which  is  new  and  unknown  to  them  as  a  marvel. 
He  remarks:  "The  sciences  appear  monstrous  to 
them;  and  their  ignorance  takes  pleasure  in  the 
stateineut  that  science  Jias  driven  many  into  heretical 
confusion.  In  short,  the  manly  strength  of  the 
wise  men  has  been  conquered,  and  thej'  have  become 

weak-minded 

women  "  (part 
ii.,      Appendi.x; 
Winter    and 
Wunsche,    "Die 
Jlidische    Litte- 
ratur,"  iii.  463). 
It    is    true  tliat 
the   many  seeds 
of      intelligence 
and     learning 
w  li  i  c  h    were 
trans  planted 
thither     from 
Spain   and   Por- 
tugal  after    the 
end  of  the  four- 
teenth    century 
found     no    suit- 
able    soil.       Al- 
though   the    in- 
coming rabbis 
elevated      the 
cities     of     Fez, 
Mequinez,     and 
Rabat  to  centers 
of  Jewish  learn- 
ing,    they     pro- 
duced only  what 
was      mediocre, 
following      the 
old,  beaten  path 
of    Biblical   and 
Talmudic  exege- 
sis  —  Halakah 
and     homiletics. 
The  most  impor- 
tantof  the  immi- 
grant families  of 
scholars  were  the 
following ;  (1 )  The  A7.t'i,.\is  in  Fez,  especially  the  cab- 
alistic writer  Abraham  Azulai  (born  here  1570),  who 
in  consequence  of  jjolitical  disturbances  emigrated  to 
Palestine,  anil  whose;  cabalistic  work  "  Hesed  !e-Abra- 
ham  "  (.Vmsterdam,  168.5)  contains  in- 
Leading-      trresting  inforniati<in  concerning  the 
Families,     condition   of    the   Moi-occan   Jewry; 
the  rabbi  of  the  same  name,  Abraham 
Azulai,  known  as  a  worker  of  miracles  (born  in  Mo- 
rocco; died  1745);  and  the  learned  Hayyim  Jo.seph 
David  Azulai,   who  resided  in   Morocco  for  some 
time  in   1773  (comp.  Jew.  Excyc.  ii.  375  et  set/.). 
(3)  The  'Attau  fainilj-,  which  existed  from  the  four- 
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teenth  to  the  eightpcnth  centurj- :  it  had  numerous 
representatives  iu  Morocco,  sucli  as  Abraliam  ben 
Jacob,  cabalist  and  Talmudist  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century:  Judah  beu  Jacob  (1670- 
1740),  raljbi  in  Fez,  jointly  with  Abraham  ibn 
Danan,  Hayyim  David  Serero,  Samuel  ibn  Zimrah, 
Meir  Zaba',  Jacob  ibn  Zur,  and  others;  Hayyim, 
rabbi  of  Sale  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who,  on  account  of  a  rebellion,  went  to  Mequi- 
nez;  Hayyim 's  equally  learned  son  Moses,  born  in 
Mequinez,  and  probably  identical  with  the  above- 
mentioned  statesman  in  the  service  of  Muley  Ismail ; 
his  son  Hayyim  ben  Moses  (born  in  Sale  1696;  died 
in  Jerusalem  1743),  one  of  the  most  important  exe- 
getical  writers  and  rabbis  of  Morocco;  Shem-Tob 
ibn  'Attar,  Talmudist  and  philanthropist;  died  in 
Fez  1700;  his  son  Moses,  father-in-law  of  Hayyim 
ben  Moses  ibn  'Attar;  distinguished  for  his  philan- 
thropy as  well  as  for  his  learning ;  founder  of  schools 
for  poor  children  in  Fez,  which  he  supported  out  of 
his  own  means  (see  Jew.  Excyc.  ii.  290  et  seq.). 
Finally  should  be  mentioned  Jacob  ibn  'Attar, 
secretary  of  Mohammed  X..  and  who  knew  English, 
French.  Spanish,  and  Italian  (Meakin,  I.e.).  Related 
to  the  'Attars  was  (3)  the  De  Avila  family,  which 
had  likewise  come  to  Morocco  from  Spain.  Its  most 
important  representatives  were:  Mo.ses  ben  Isaac  (a 
rich  philanthropist  who  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  founded  a  }"eshibah  in  Mequinez  for 
Hayyim  ibn  'Attar,  who  had  come  from  Sale;  many 
rabbis  studied  at  this  institution);  his  son  Samuel  (b. 
1687;  succeeded  his  father  as  rabbi  in  3Iequinez ; 
later,  in  consequence  of  a  Jewish  expvdsion,  he  went 
to  Sale ;  he  was  the  author  of  "  Ozen  Shemuel  "  [Am- 
sterdam, 17'3.5].  a  collection  of  sermons,  and  of  funeral 
orations  which  contain  biographical  material  con- 
cerning some  of  his  Moroccan  contemporaries) ;  Elie- 
zer  ben  Samuel  (1714-61),  rabbi  in  Rabat  and  author 
of  rabbinical  works;  Samuel  ben  Solomon,  Tal- 
mudist in  the  eighteenth  century,  author  of  novella'. 
Other  scholars  and  rabbis  who  deserve 

Scholars  mention  are:  Samuel Zarfati  (d.  1713) ; 
and  Elijah  Zarfati.  ab  bet  din  and  rabbi 

Rabbis.  of  Fez.  and  author  of  decisions; 
Shem-Tob  Gabbai,  pupil  of  Hayyim 
ibn  'Attar  in  Jerusalem;  Jacob  ibn  Zur,  author  of 
"  "EtSofer"  ;  Samuel  ibn  al-Baz,  rabbi  iuFez,  andau- 
thor  of  "  'Oz  we-Hadar,"a  commentary  on  'Abodah 
Zanih,  etc.  (see  Azulai,  "Shem  ha-Gedolim."  ;;«»- 
siin ). 

According  to  Iliowizi  {I.e.  p.  50),  the  Tetuan 
Jews  claim  the  following  authors  as  natives  of  their 
city:  Isaac  ben  Hananiah  Arobas,  author  of  "Emet 
we-Emunah"  (Venice,  167"J),  on  the  613  command- 
ments and  ])rohibitions,  on  the  thirteen  articles  of 
faitli,  on  the  liturgy,  etc.  (Benjacob,  '"Ozar  ha-Se- 
faiim,"  p.  44 — al.so  translated  into  Italian;  Hasdai 
Almosnino,  rabbi  of  Tetuan,  author  of  "  Mishme- 
ret  ha-Kodesh  "  (Leghorn,  IS'2,5),  supercommentary 
on  Rashi's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  of 
"Hescd  El"  (ih.  18'26),  notes  on  the  Bilile  and  Tal- 
mud (Benjacob,  I.e.  p.  379);  Menahcm  Attia,  author 
of  "Ner  ha-Ma'arabi,"  .sermons  (in  JIS);  Jacob  Ben- 
Malka,  author  of  ".Sefer  ha-Ma'arabi,"  responsa: 
Isaac  Bcngnalid,  author  of  "  Wa-Yomer  Yizhak"  (in 
MS.);  Jacob  Halfon,  who  wrote  "Xeged  Melakim  " 


and  "  Yanuka  debe  Rab  "  (both  in  MS. ) ;  I.  Marracho, 
cabalist,  whowroteontlicZoliar(inMS.).  There  lived 
besides  in  Tetuan  the  Coiuat  family,  the  chief  rep- 
resentatives of  which  were  Judah,  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  "Ma'or  wa-Shemesh"  (Leghorn,  1S38),  and 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Abrahaiu.  the  author  of  "Zeh  Sefer  Zekut 
Abot"  (Leghorn,  1813),  a  collection  of  responsa  (see 
Jew.  Encyc.  iv.  373).  which  contains  interesting  ma- 
terial concerning  the  religious  life  of  the  Jews  of 
Morocco.  Abraham  was  the  author  of  a  collection 
of  sermons  also. 

At  present  tlie  Bible  and  Talmud  are  studied  in 
the  hadarim  and  yeshibot:  the  Jews  of  .Morocco, 
however,  are  more  occupied  with  the  Cabala;  many 
earn  their  livings  only  by  writing  amulets.  The 
Alliance  Israelite  L'uiverselle  has  tried  to  pave  the 
way  for  French  civilization  among  the  Jews  by 
founding  schools  in  Fez  (1883),  Moga- 
Education.  dor  (1888),  Tangier  (1864),  Tetuan 
(1862),  and  Casa  Blanca  (1897).  The 
establishment  of  girls'  schools  in  Tangier  (1879), 
Tetuan  (1868  and  1897),  and  Mogador,  by  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  and  the  Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association,  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  most 
necessary  educational  needs  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  Jlorocco.  The  Jloroccan  Jewesses  are 
generally  uneducated,  being,  as  a  rule,  luiable  either 
to  read  or  to  write;  they  are  described  as  !)eing 
childish  and  fond  of  ornaments.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  distinguished  for  their  unusual  beauty, 
this  being  perhaps  the  only  point  upon  which  all 
travelers  are  agreed.  The  most  beautiful  Jewesses 
are  said  to  live  in  ^Mequinez,  so  that  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  beauty  is  termed  "'  Meknasiyyah  "  (E. 
Reclus,  "Xouvelle  Geographie  Universelle,"  p.  697, 
Paris.  1886).  E.  de  Amicis  (I.e.  p.  19)  describes  the 
beauty  of  the  Moroccan  Jewesses  thus :  "  The  beauty 
of  the  Jewesses  of  Morocco  has  a  character  of  its 
own,  luiknown  in  other  countries.  It  is  an  opulent 
and  splendid  beauty,  with  large  black  eyes,  broad, 
low  forehead,  full  red  fips,  and  statuesque  form." 
The  Jewesses  of  Morocco  have  been  suspected  by  Che- 
nier  and,  after  him,  by  other  travelers  of  not  being 
very  conscientious  in  regard  to  womanly  virtue.  A 
more  careful  investigation,  however,  shows  that  this 
aspersion  is  unfounded  (see  Horowitz,  I.e.  p.  53). 

The  Jews  of  Morocco  are  pious  and  faithful 
to  the  Law.  but  are  very  snperstitiou.s.  Their  rit- 
ual is  substantially  Sephardic.  although  the}'  have 
many  peculiar  customs,  concerning  which  Bex.ja- 
Mix  II.  has  given  a  detailed  account  in  his  book  of 
travels,  "Mass'e  Yisrael"  (pp.  VH  et  seq.,  Lyck, 
1859;  comp.  Zunz,  "Ritus,"  pp.53  et  seij.).  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  custom,  still  preva- 
lent, of  employing  professional  mourning-women  to 
sing  the  old  lamentations  (kinot)  in  case  of  death, 
just  as  their  mourning  ceremonies  in  geneial  still 
bear  the  stamp  of  barbaric  wildness  and  originality. 

In  the  interiorof  the  country  several  districts  (c.//., 

of  the  Berber  tribes  Beni  Metir,  Beni  Megild.  Beid 

Wagha'in,  Ait  Yusi.  Zemniur  Shilli, 

Statistics,    and  Za'ir)  arc  stiid   to  have  no  Jewi.sh 

inhabitants.    Likewise  the  ssiercd  city 

of  Zarhon  is  forbidden  lo.Iewsastoall  non-Moslems 

(Meakin,  in  "J.  Q.  K."  \\ .  378  ct  leq.).     A  list  of 
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Hebrew  settlements  and  the  rivers  upon  which  they 
were  situated  was  made  at  Jleqiiincz  in  1728,  witli 
the  purpose  of  detinitt-ly  establishing  their  Hebrew 
orthography  for  use  in  Jewisli  divorce  documents. 
This  was  published  from  a  manuscript  by  Neu- 
bauer  in  "  K.  E.  J. "  v.  249,  and  was  tran.slatcd  by 
M.  Schwab  (ih.  xxxv.  306).  It  gives  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities  which  were  then  inhabited  by  Jews. 
Excepting  in  Tangier,  Arzilla,  Casa  Blanca,  Jlaza- 
gan,  and  Saffee,  the  Jews  live  exclusively  in  their 
Mellah,  or  Jews'  quarter. 

To  determine  the  number  of  Jewish  inhabitants  in 
a  land  where  no  statistics  are  kept  and  where  wide 
stretches  of  territorj'  are  wholly  unexplored  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  any  estimate  must  rest  upon 
the  hazardous  calculations  of  travelers.  The  total 
population  is  varioush'  reckoned  from  5,000,000  to 
10,000,000.  Chenier,  who  after  1707  lived  for  sev- 
eral years  as  French  consul  in  Morocco,  estimated 
the  Jewish  population  at  one-twelfth  of  its  for- 
mer number,  which,  according  to  his  calculation, 
amounted  to  about  30,000  famiKes,  or  150,000  souls; 
that  is  to  say,  he  placed  it  at  12,500  persons  (the 
great  decrease  he  attributed  to  emigration  and  con- 
version to  Islam,  due  at  least  in  part  to  persecutions). 
Estimates  of  the  present  numlier  of  Jews  vary  from 
30,000  to  350.000.  Griiberg  di  HemsS  (•'  II  Specchio 
.  .  .  deir  Imperio  di  Marocco."  Genoa,  1834)  gives 
339,500;  Alexander  ("The  Jews,"  p.  17),  340,000; 
Horowitz  ("Marokko"),  250,000;  Maltzan  ("Drei 
Jahre  im  Xordwesten  von  Africa,"  iv.  17),  200,000; 
"The  Statesman's  Year  Book"  (1904),  150,000; 
"Bulletin  de  I'Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  "  (1880, 
p.  31)  and  the  Geographical  Society  of  Marseilles 
("Bulletin."  1885)  give  100,000;  Rohlfs  (in  A.  Peter- 
manu's  ">Iittheilungen,"  p,  212,  Gotha,  1883)  lias 
63,800;  idem,  according  to  the  statement  of  Reclus 
("Nouvelle  Geographic  Univer.selle,"  p.  698.  Paris, 
1886),  gives  about  30,000.  This  last  number  is  prob- 
ably nearest  the  truth. 

BiBLIOGR.\PHY :  Grabere:  di  Hemso,  Pn'ciy  de  la  Litteraturc 
Hititoriiiuc  du  ManhrUi  d-Ac^a,  Lyons.  ItWO  (printt-d  also  as 
the  second  part  of  his  Specchio  deJV  Imperin  di  Mdrtnco, 
Genoa,  18:341;  E.  L.  Playfair  and  E.  Brown,  A  lUlilhniroiihij 
of  iloroceo  to  the  End  of  IS9U  in  Supplementarti  Papers  of 
the  Itoyol  fieographical  Society^  vol.  iii.  ipuliiished  sepa- 
rately by  Murray,  London);  B.  Meakin,  The  Moorish  Empire, 
ib.  1S99  (contains  a  review  of  the  more  important  works  on 
Morocco);  idem.  The  Morocco  Jcics.  In  T7if  Moorg,  ib.  \9K; 
see  Jew.  E.s'cyc.  v.  a«l..s.i\  FEZ,  and  biblioprraphy  there  given. 

.1.  M.  Sc. 

The  Moroccan  Jews  are  dividi'd  into  two  distinct 
classes:   (1)  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  (of 
whose  arrival  nothing  certain  is  known),  who  reside 
chiefly  in  the  Atlas  and  hilly  districts;   and  (2)  the 
descendants  of  those  who  at  a  Uiter   period   took 
refuge  in  Morocco  wlien  they  fled  from  Spain  and 
Portugal.     These  absorbed  their  coreligionists  upon 
the  coast,  and  have  formed  there  a  progressive  col- 
ony, amenable  to  European  iiilluenccs  and  many  of 
them  speaking  Sjianish,  while  those 
Moroccan     of  the  interior,  whose  mother  tongue 
Jews  Apt     is  Berber,  reject  all  modern  ideas  and 
Lin-  scorn  Western  education,  even  when 

guists.        offered  to   then»  by  the  Alliance   Is- 
raelite  I'niverselle,  which   maintains 
excellent  schools  on  the  coast  and  in  Fez.     All  of 
them  speak  a  corrupt  Arabic,  since  trade  brings 


them  in  contact  with  both  races,  but  they  write  it 
in  Hebrew  characters.  The  proportion  who  speak 
both  Berber  itnd  Spanish  is  veiy  small  intleed  ;  l)ut, 
as  elsewhere,  the  Jews  of  the  ports  have  shown 
themselves  apt  linguists,  and  manj'  have  mastered 
both  English  and  French;  the  facilities  affordeil  by 
the  schools  have  led  to  a  great  pro(icienc_v  in  the 
latter  language. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Jews  have  risen  to 
important  [lositions  in  the  business  world,  as  also  iu 
the  emploj'ment  of  the  foi-eign  legations  and  consu- 
lates. In  Mogador  the  principal  trade  has  falh'u 
into  their  hands;  and  there  is  probably  no  business 
concern  in  the  country  with  which  they  are  not  con- 
nected through  some  position  or  other.  Two  fami- 
lies have  made  themselves  so  useful  to  France  and 
Great  Britain  respectivelj'  that  the  citizenship  of 
those  countries  has  been  secured  to  them  by  treaty. 
Many  others  enjoy  the  protection  from  Moorish  in- 
justice which  foreign  service  secures,  either  as  offi- 
cial employeesor  as  the  brokers  (•'  semsars  ")  of  mer- 
cantile houses,  of  whom  the  native  authorities 
recognize  two  for  each  wholesale  firm  in  each  town. 
These  po.sitions  are  so  much  souglit  after,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immunity  from  unjust  exactions  which 
they  assure  to  their  holders,  that  tliey  are  as  fre- 
quently bought  as  filled  for  business  purpo.se.s — a 
sj-stem  fraught  with  gross  abuses  and  anomalies. 

Nowhere  in  Morocco  without  such  protect  i(jn  does 
the  Jew  receive  common  justice.  From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  he  is  despised  and  vituperated,  an 
apology  being  necessary  even  for  an  allu.sion  to  him 
in  polite  society.  Eveiy  possible  in- 
Indignities  dignity  is  heaped  upon  him,  and  he 

to  Jews,  enjoys  neither  social  nor  civil  equality 
with  his  neighbors;  they  tolerate  him 
only  because  he  renders  himself  indispensable,  and 
knows  how,  under  the  most  unfavorable  of  circum- 
stances, to  amass  wealth,  which  he  is  always  ready 
to  put  out  at  exorbitant  interest,  and  of  which  he 
may  be  ultimately  despoiled  by  powerful  ofiicials. 
He  is  known  as  a  "dhimrai"  (plural,  "dhimmiyyah  "), 
or  tributary,  since  he  is  only  toleratt d  on  tliiit  basis, 
and  special  contributions  are  wrung  from  him  on 
every  possible  occasion. 

In  most  of  the  towns  of  Morocco  the  Jews  are 
forced  to  congregate  in  the  Mellah  =  "  place  of 
salt"  —  sometimes  called  in  derision  ".Massus" 
=  "saltless" — in  which  they  are  confined  at  night  by 
gates  beyond  which  many  of  the  women  never  ))ass. 
Those  Jews  who  do  .so  must  needs 
The  w;ilk  barefoot,  even  riding  being  for- 

Mellah.  bidden  to  them  within  the  walls.  Cer- 
tain streets  approaching  mosc|uesand 
shrines  are  interdicted  altogether.  Outside  tlie  walls 
Jews  maj'  ride  any  animals  but  horses,  which  are 
considered  far  too  noble  for  such  despised  individ- 
uals. In  order  that  they  may  never  be  mistaken  for 
their  "  betters,"  a  dark-colored  galiardine.  with  black 
skull-cap  and  slippers,  is  comiuilsory  for  the  men. 
The  women,  however,  may  dress  as  they  like,  winch 
in  some  cities  means,  in  the  streets,  placing  a  sheet 
over  their  heads  to  hide  their  faces  in  the  Moorish 
fashion,  and  in  others  following  closely  th(!  style 
adopted  by  their  neighbors  when  indoors. 

In  the  Atlas  district,  if  a  village  has  not  a  Jewish 
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quarter,  there  is  generally  a  companion  village  at  a 
stone's  throw  and  devoted  to  the  "tributaries."  who 
are  the  pedlers,  the  craftsmen,  and  the  muleteers, 
if  not  the  farriers,  of  tlie  district.  The  comlition  of 
the  Jews  of  such  villages  is  even  worse  than  of  those 
in  the  towns :  for  it  lies  between  that  of  serfs  and 
that  of  slaves.  Some  are  under  the  binding  protec- 
tion of  the  local  sheik;  others  pertain  to  private  in- 
dividuals, who  have  practically  the  right  to  sell 
them.  They  are  not  only  compelled  to  do  much 
without  payment,  but  are  imposed  upon  at  every 
turn.  They  may  not  marry  or  remove  their  families 
till  they  have  received  permission  from  their  so- 
called  protectors;  and  without  this  protection  they 
would  not  be  safe  for  a  day.  Yet  a  few  dollars  has 
sometimes  been  considered  sufficient  blood-money 
for  one  of  these  unfortunates.  On  the  other  hand, 
outsiders  are  permitted  to  do  them  no  injury,  whicli 
■would  be  con- 
sidered as  in- 
flicted upon 
their  protector 
("Uasi''),  who 
makes  the  duty 
of  avenging 
such  injury  a 
point  of  honor. 
Disputes  of  this 
natiue  between 
powerfid  men 
lead  frequently 
to  intertribal 
q-iiarrels. 

In  traveling  it 
is  sullicient  for 
the  protege,  to 
insure  his  safe- 
t}',  to  bear  some 
article  belong- 
ing to  his  mas- 
ter, written  (loc- 
uinents  being 
scarce,  with  few 
to  understand 
them.  Yet  there 
are   districts    in 

the  Atlas  where  the  Jews  are  forced  to  go  armed, 
and  to  take  jiart  in  the  tribal  fights.  The  treatment 
of  individual  serfs  depends  entirely  upon  the  temper 
or  pleasure  of  their  masters,  for  their  chances  of  re- 
dress for  injury  are  practically  nil;  so  that  their 
position  is  in  .some  respects  even  worse  than  that  of 
tlie  negro  slaves,  who,  being  Jloham- 

Jews  as  niedans,  niaj'  benefit  at  law  from  cer- 
Serfs.  lain  rights  denied  to  those  who  spurn 
their  propliet.  Centuries  of  this  op- 
pression have  naturally  had  a  very  deleterious  elTeet 
U|ion  the  characters  of  the  victims,  whoare  cringing, 
cowardly  creatures,  n<'ver  daring  to  answer  back, 
and  sehlom  even  standing  erect — a  people  demand- 
ing the  utmost  pity. 

The  synagogues  are  for  the  most  part  despica- 
ble, ilirty,  poor,  and  neglected,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  dwellings  of  the  worshipers,  which  reek  with 
impurities  and  are  generally  tumble-down  and 
povertv-stricken,  except  in  the  case  of  more  or  less 
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protected  city  families.     Many  of  the  sj'nagogues 
are  only  private  houses  fitted  up  for  purposes  of 
worship,  and  the  scrolls  of  the  Law 
Syna-        are  the  onlj-  articles  of  value  on  the 
gogues  Are  premises.     Light   is  supplied  by  the 
Neglected,    rudest  of  oil  lamps  or  a  wick  float- 
ing in  a  large  tumbler  of  water.     Fre- 
cjuently  even  the  women's  gallery  is  absent,  and  the 
house  of  prayer  serves  also  as  a  store,  a  living-room, 
and  even  a  place  of  business.    The  teaching  of  youths 
is  conducted  there  or  in  the  street  in  a   jirimitive 
manner  by  meanly  clad  rabbis,  whose  learning  is  of 
the  shallowest,  but  who  eke  out  a  living  as  sho- 
hetim  and  mohelim. 

The  morals  of  these  people,  save  in  the  matter  of 
drunkenness,  are  certainly  above  those  of  their  Mos- 
lem neighbors,  and  in  consequence  the}'  are  remark- 
ably  free  from    the   diseases  which    their   neigh. 

bors  bring  upon 
themselves. 
This  is  to  some 
extent  account- 
ed for  by  the 
almost  equally 
prejudicial  sys- 
tem of  child 
marriages  which 
prevails  in  the 
interior,  where 
the  y  u  s  u  a  1 1 y 
take  place  at  the 
a.ges  of  six  to 
eight.  The  lit- 
tle bride  conies 
liome  to  the 
house  of  her  hus- 
band's parents, 
and  her  changed 
condition  is 
made  known  by 
the  kerchief 
with  w  h  i  c  h 
henceforth  her 
hair  must  be  hid- 
den. At  twelve 
she  maj'  become 
a  mother;  t)ut  her  husband,  usuallj'  her  senior  by  a 
few  years,  may  by  this  time  have  become  tired  of 
her,  and,  if  he  can  afford  it,  may  put  her  away  and 
take  another.  Bigamy  is  not  conunon :  and  the 
descendants  of  the  families  expelled  from  Spain 
permit  it  only  when  the  first  wife  consents. 
D.  n.  M 

MOROSINI.  GIULIO  (SAMUEL  BEN 
NAHMIAS  B.  DAVID  B,  ISAAC  B.  DAVID 
BA'AL  TESHUBAH):  Italian  coiivcn  fn.ii,  .Ju- 
daism to  Christianity;  born  at  Venice  ItiVi;  died  in 
1G87.  He  was  descended  from  a  wealthy  family 
which  traced  it.s  ancestry  back  to  Nelwniiali.  llis 
great-grandfather  left  Spain  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  by  Ferdinand  the  Catliolic,  and  went  succes- 
sively to  Albania  and  Salonica.  His  grandfather 
Isaac  later  settled  in  Venice;  and  the  bo}' Samuel 
was  a  pupil  of  the  rabbi  of  that  city.  Leon  of 
Modena.     In  l(i4(i  Samuel  was  present  at  a  disputa- 
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tion  held  in  Venice  between  two  Jews  (one  of 
whom  had  beeonie  a  Christian)  and  relating  to  the 
"  seventy  weeks  "  of  Daniel.  He  then,  together  with 
liis  brother  Joseph,  decided  to  embrace  Christianity, 
and  was  baptized  Nov.  22  of  the  same  year,  his 
godfatlier  being  Angelo  Morosiui,  whose  name  he 
tool\.     His  wife  refused  to  change  her  faith. 

Samuel  went  to  Rome  under  Alexander  VII.,  in- 
tending to  l)ecome  a  Capuchin  monk,  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  the  pope.  Clement  IX.  appointed  him 
Hebrew  "scrittore"  of  the  Vatican  Library  :  and  he 
taught  tliat  language  in  the  Propaganda.  He  was 
the  autlior  of  a  work  entitled  "Derek  Emunah" 
(Rome,  1683).  It  lias  as  frontispiece  a  portrait  of 
theauthorattlieageof  seventy-two,  and  is  preceded 
by  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

Bibliography:  Bartolocci,  CiW.  .V(ii)»<i /.'«)<.  iii.  4W;  Wolf, 
BihL  Hihr.  i.,  Nu.  2H0. 

T.  I.    G. 

MORPTJBGO  :  Austro-Italian  family,  originally 
from  Marliurg.  Styria. 

Carlo  Morpurgo  :  Italian  writer;  born  June  20, 
1811,  tit  Caiiii.  Egypt.     He  has  publislied  tlie  follow- 
ing works:  "MosaicoPoelico";  "Caio  JIarzio  Corio- 
lano  " ;  "  Scene  Roiiiaue  " ;  "  Un  Incontro  Fatale. " 
Biui.iociiAriiY  :  tie  Guberoatis,  Diziouario. 

Emilio  Morpurgo  :  Italian  economist  and  dep- 
uty; secretary -general  in  the  ^linistry  of  Agricul- 
ture; born  at  Padua  in  1836;  died  there  Feb.  15, 
1885.  Of  his  works  the  following  deserve  special 
mention :  "  Saggi  Statistic!  ed  Economici  sul  Ve- 
neto";  "La  Statistica  e  le  Scienze  Sociale";  "II 
Dazio  sul  Macinato  "  ;  "  L'Istruzione  Tecnica  in 
Italia  "  ;  '"  La  Legislazioue  Rurale  "  ;  "  La  Finanza  "  : 
"Marco  Forscarini  e  la  Rcpubblica  Venezia  nel  Se- 
colo  XVIII.";  "La  Democrazia  e  la  Scuola." 

BlBLlor.R.vPlIY:  11  VrxsHht  Txrnrlitirn,  1885,  p.  85. 

Giuseppe  Lazzaro  Morpurgo :  Italian  econo- 
mist; born  at  Triest  iu  1762;  died  there  Aug.  11, 
1835.  He  founded  in  Triest  the  first  Austrian  life- 
insurance  company,  under  the  name  "  Assecurazioni 
Generali,"  now  one  of  the  greatest  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  world.  He  wrote  Hebrew  poetry  of 
some  merit,  and  took,  as  president  of  the  Jewish 
coniiu  unity  of 'I'rii'st,  an  active  part  in  Jewish  affairs. 

Rahel  Morpurgo:  Italian  poetess;  cousin  of  S. 
D.  Luzzatto;  born  at  Triest  in  1790;  died  there 
Sept.,  1871.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she  was  able  to 
read  in  Hebrew  Bal.iya's  "Hobol  ha-Lebabot."  and 
at  fourteen  the  Talmud.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  began  to  write  poetry.  A  comjjlete  collection 
of  her  Hebrew  poems  and  letters  was  edited  by  Vit- 
torio  Castiglione  under  the  title  "'L'gab  Rahcl " 
(Cracow,  1890);  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of 
Iicr  birtli. 

s.  V.  C. 

MORPURGO,  SAMSON  BEN  JOSHUA 
MOSES:  Italian  ralilii.  llily^iciall.  and  lilmgist; 
born  at  Gradiska,  Austria,  in  1681 ;  died  at  Ancoua 
April  12,  1740.  When  a  boy  of  seven  he  was  taken 
by  his  father  to  Venice,  where  lie  received  his  ele- 
mentary education.  He  then  studied  in  the  Uni- 
ver.sity  of  Padua,  and  graduated  as  doctor  of  medi- 
cine.    In  1704  Jlorpurgo  published  in  Venice  his 


"'Ez  ha-I)a'at,"  a  pliilosopliical  commentary  on 
Jedaiah  Bedersi's  "Behinat  ha-'Olam."  At  the  end 
of  this  work  was  printed  a  satire  upon  tlie  caba- 
lists  by  Jacob  Frances,  on  account  of  which  Mor- 
purgo was  persecuted  by  the  rabbis  of  Padua.  At 
the  same  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Talmud  and  rabbinics,  and  in  1709  he  obtained 
a  rabbi's  diploma  from  Leon  Briel,  chief  rabbi  of 
Mantua  (Preface  to  Morpurgo's  "Shemesh  Zeda- 
kah  ").  Soon  afterward  he  was  associated  in  the 
rabbinate  of  Ancoua  with  Joseph  Fiametta,  whose 
son-in-law  he  subsequently  became.  After  Fia- 
metta's  death  (1721)  Morpurgo  was  sole  rabbi  of 
Ancona:  and  he  continued  in  office  till  his  death. 

Morpurgo  enjoyed  much  consideration  as  a  dis- 
tinguished rabbi;  his  objections  to  certain  rabbin- 
ical decrees  are  to  be  found  in  De  Rossi,  "Biblio- 
tlieca  Antichristiana,"  p.  63;  and  an  approbation 
of  his,  of  1716,  was  inserted  by  Lamprouti  iu  his 
"  Pahad  Yizl.iak, "  i.  35b.  «.  r.  DJIX-  He  corresponded 
with  Aliraliam  Segre  and  Moses  Hagiz  concerning 
Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto  (see  "Kerem  Hemed,"  iii. 
149).  Morpurgo  proved  a  skilful  physician  during 
an  epidemic  of  influenza  at  Ancona  in  1730;  and  in 
recognition  of  his  services  he  was  presented  with  a 
testimonial  by  Benedict  IV..  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Ancona. 

Morpurgo  left  a  number  of  resjionsa  on  the  four 

parts  of  the  Shulliau  'Aruk,  which  were  published, 

with  notes  and  preface,  by  his  son  Closes  Hayyim 

Shabbetliai  (Venice,  1743).     He  was  also  the  author 

of  a  prayer  beginning  "  Anna  ha-El  lia-Gadol  lia- 

Gibbor  welia-Nora,"  to  be  recited  by  persons  visiting 

the  cemetery. 

BiBLior.RAPHY  :  Carmoly,  in  Remte  Orientale,  ii.  47;^;  FiirstT 
BiW.  jHii.  ii.  391:  Moitara,  JiKJice,  p.  42:  De  liossl,  Dizin- 
nario,  ii.  (H :  Sleins<^hnei(ier,  Cat.  BotU.  pot.  '2HVt  ;  Zunz, 
Litcraturuc^ch.  p.  44S:  Weill,  iu  I.iebermaun,  Di'tit.^fher 
rolMialemler,  1853,  p.  68. 

W.  B.  M.   Sel. 

MORREIiL  (MOKEIi),  SIR.      See  Solo.mon 

B.   Sa.mi'el  of  F.vL-iisi;. 

MORRISON,  LEWIS  :  American  actor;  born 
at  Jamaica,  W.  1.,  ls45.  Morrison  served  for  four 
years  as  officer  iu  the  United  States  ariuy  during  the 
Civil  war.  After  being  mustered  out,  he  went  on 
the  stage,  appearing  in  1865  with  Lawrence  Barrett 
at  the  Varieties  Theater,  New  Orleans.  Subse- 
quently he  played  "lago"  to  Salvini's  "Othello," 
and  supported  Edwin  Forrest,  Edwin  Booth,  and 
Charlotte  Cushman.  Some  years  ago  lie  formed  a 
company  and  produced  "Faust"  with  considerable 
success.  In  recent  years  his  leading  character  has 
been  Mephiatoiihiles.  His  wife  was  Florence  Kolierts ; 
his  daughter  Rosabel  is  an  actress. 

Bibliography  :    Tl'fu/s  Whn  in  America,  1903-5. 
.\.  E.  Ms. 

MORSE,  GODFREY:  American  lawyer; 
brother  of  I.coiiold  JIousK  ;  born  at  Waehenheiin, 
in  Rlienisli  Bavaria,  Jlay  19,  1846;  he  removed  to 
America  in  Sept.,  1854,  and  went  to  Boston, 
where  he  attended  the  Brimmer  Grammar  School, 
the  Engli>li  High  School,  and  the  Public  l..atin 
School.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
with  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1870,  and  from  the  Har- 
vard i>au-  School  in  1872,  receiving  the  degree  of 
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LL.B.  lu  1890  Tufts  College  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  ilegree  of  M.  A.  Jlorse  taught  English  lit- 
erature "for  a  sliort  time  in  the  Evening  High  School, 
Boston :  he  was  atlniitted  to  jiraetise  law  before 
t^ie  Suju-cme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  July 
ii.  1S73,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  Oct.  2. 1874, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Feb.  3, 
1.879. 

From  1876  to  1878  Morse  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Conunittee  of  the  city  of  Boston;  from  1883 
to  1883  lie  served  as  member  of  the  common  council ; 
and  he  was  elected  presidentof  that  council  on  June 
18.  1883.  During  the  years  1882,  1883,  and  188-t  he 
was  assistant  counsel  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims.  In 
18s<7  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Boston  Dental  College;  and  in  Sept.,  1896, 
was  chosen  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  which  met  at  Indianapolis.  From  1897 
to  1898  Morse  was  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Committee  of  the  National  Democratic  (Gold) 
party,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Boston  City  Com- 
mittee of  the  same  party;  he  is  (1904)  president  of 
the  Leopold  Morse  Home  for  Infirm  Hebrews  and 
Orphanage,  vice-president  of  the  Boston  Home  for 
Incurables,  vice-president  of  the  Elysium  Club, 
president  of  the  Purim  Association,  and  a  director 
and  trustee  of  a  large  number  of  other  charitable 
organizations.  A. 

MORSE,  LEOPOLD  :  American  congressman  ; 
merchant;  lioru  at  \Va<hcnheim,  Uhenish  Bavaria, 
Aug.  15,  1831;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  15.  1892. 
lie  attended  the  school  of  his  native  town  until  he 
was  thirteen  years  old.  Five  years  later  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  (1849)  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  where  he  went  to 
school  for  a  short  time.  Soon  afterward  he  removed 
to  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where  he  started  in  the  re- 
tail clothing  business  in  a  store  on  Water  street. 
In  1851  he  moved  to  Boston  and  resided  there  until 
his  death.  In  that  city  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
very  large  and  successful  business. 

Morse  was  live  times  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Congress,  winning 
his  election  each  time  as  a  Democrat  in  a  district 
having  a  supposedly  Rejuiblican  majority.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conventions 
held  in  1872  and  1876. 

Morse  founded  the  Boston  Home  for  Infirm  Ile- 
biewsand  Ori)hanage,  situated  in  Mattapan,  a  sub- 
urb of  Boston  (the  first  Jewish  institution  of  the 
kind  in  New  England),  the  name  of  which  was 
changed  after  his  death,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  >Iassaeliusetts,  to  the  "  Leopold  Morse  Home  for 
Inlirm  ITcbrcus  and  Orphanage."  A. 

MORTALITY:  Death-rate.  The  bulk  of  the 
Jews  are  known  to  live  in  the  most  overcrowded  and 
unsanitary  sections  of  cities  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  would,  a  priori,  be  expected  to  show  a  higher 
rale  of  mortality  than  their  non-Jewish  neighbors. 
But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  wherever 
statistics  are  available  it  is  conclusively  shown  that 
their  death-rates  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the 
races  and  |ieoples  among  whom  they  dwell,  notwith- 
standing tlie  fact  that  the  latter  live  generally  under 


better  sanitary,    hygienic,   and    social    conditions. 
The  mortality  of  infants  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  social  and  sanitary  environment;   yet  most 
of  the  available  data  indicate  a  very  low  infant  mor- 
tality among  Jews  as  compared  with  the  surround- 
ing  non-Jews.     J.  G.  Hoffmann   ("' Betrachtungen 
iiberden  Zustand  derJudeniiii  Prcussischcn  Slaat," 
in    "Sammlung    Kleiner     Schriften    Staatswissen- 
schaftlichen  luhalts,"  pp.  330  et  seq.,  Berlin,  1843) 
was  the  first  to  point  out  that  such  is  the  case  in 
Prussia.      From   his   figures  it  is  seen   that   while 
among  Christians  nearly  one-fifth  of 
Mortality    all  the  legitimate  children  (including 
of  still-births)  die  before  they  reach  their 

Children,  fifth  year,  the  mortality  of  both  legit- 
imate and  illegitimate  children  of 
Jewish  extraction  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  num- 
ber of  births.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
death-rate  of  illegitimate  children  is  very  high,  and 
that  these  are  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  Jews, 
but  are  excluded  from  those  of  the  Christians.  The 
number  of  illegitimates  among  Jews  is,  however, 
very  small.  The  same  author  also  jjoints  out  that 
174  out  of  every  1,000  Christian  ehildreu  in  Prussia 
(1822-40)  died  before  they  reached  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  their  existence,  while  the  death-rate 
among  the  Jewish  infants  was  only  129  in  1,000. 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  shown  by  F.  J.  Neumann 
("  Die  Sterblichkeit  Ehelicher  und  Unehelicher 
Kinder,  Insbesondere  Innerhalb  der  Jiidischen  Be- 
volkerung  in  Baden,"  in  "  Jahrbucher  fiir  Gesetzge- 
bung,  Verwaltung,  und  Volkswirthschaft,"  1877, 
i.  151-164)  in  Baden  that  the  infant  mortality  was 
much  lower  among  the  Jews  than  among  the  rest 
of  the  po])ulation,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Inf.\xt  Mortality  ix  B.vdex. 


Protestants. 

Catbolics. 

Jews. 

Period  of  Life. 

1864 

to 

1870. 

1871 

to 

1873. 

1804 

to 

1870. 

1871 

to 

1873. 

1864 

to 

1870. 

1871 

to 

187.3. 

First  week 

Second  week 

Third  week 

Fourtli  week 

First  month 

First  lialt-year 

First  year 

2.9.5 
2.2.5 
1.90 
1.16 
S.2B 
19.54 
25.69 

2.80 
2.07 
2.01 
1.06 
7.9:3 
19.40 
25.25 

4.37 
2.75 

2.li8 
1.40 
11.21 
22.99 
28.83 

4.21 
2.62 
2.61 
1.28 
10.71 
22.79 
28.46 

2.43 
1.79 
1.63 
0.87 
6.73 
1.5.00 
16.88 

2.32 

\.m 

l.i9 
0.81 
5.73 
13.89 
17.61 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  infant  mor- 
tality among  the  Jews  was  from  8  to  10  per  cent 
lower  than  among  the  Christians,  and  that  the 
chances  of  surviving  the  first,  the  so-called  "'  critical , " 
year  were  much  greateramong  the  Jewish  children. 
The  same  author  elicited  also,  from  the  mortality 
statistics  of  Baden  for  1882,  that  the  death-rate,  in- 
cluding still-births,  was  32  per  cent  among  the  Jews, 
as  against  38  per  cent  among  the  Protestants,  and 
31  per  cent  among  the  Catholics. 

The  following  was  the  infant  mortality  of  Posen 
in  100  total  deaths:  During  the  first  year  of  life: 
Catholics.  33.14;  Protestants,  31.35;  Jews,  23.12. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  life:  Catholics,  56.33; 
Proteslants.  .53;  Jews.  45.12("Sterblichkeitsverhillt- 
nisse  der  Stadt  Posen,"  in  "  Vierteljahreschrift  filr 
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Gerichtliche  Mediciu,"  1869,  pp.  269-280).  In 
Magdeburg  Bersnii^u  ("Die  Sterbliclikeitsverhalt- 
nissl;  dcr  Stadt''J*Iagdel)urg,"  1858,  p.  94)  records 
that  from  1827  to  1806  the  mortality  duriug  the 
lirst  year  of  life,  excluding  still-births,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Among  the  Jewish  boys  14.  among  the  Chris- 
tian boys 24;  among  the  Jewish  girls  13,  and  among 
tlie  Christian  girls  21. 

In  Amsterdam  the  mortality  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age  was  8,85  per  cent  among  the  Jews 
and  11,52  per  cent  among  the  Christian  popula- 
tion. In  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  also,  the  mortality 
of  Jewish  children  under  the  age  of  Ave  was  not 
one-half  so  high  as  that  of  the  Christians,  Clat- 
ter has  shown" that  in  Vienna  the  mortality  of  m- 
fants  during  the  lirst  five  months  of  life  was  as  fol- 
lows: First  month:  Jews  8.3.  Christians  16.1;  second 
and  third  mouths:  Jews  15,0,  Christians  17,7;  fourth 
and  fifth  months:  Jews  45.6,  Christians  52,8, 

Wolff  reports  that  among  Christians  591  legiti- 
mate children  out  of  1,000  reach  the  fourteenth  year 
of  life,  wliile  among  the  Jews  803  reach  this  age 
("Ueber    die    Kindersterblichkeit,"    Erfurt,    1874). 
Mayer  shows  that  in  Furth  during  a 
In  Ger-       period  of  ten  years  the  Jews  lost  by 
many  and    death  10  in  100  children  from  one  to 
England,     five  years  old,  while  the  Christians 
lost  14  ("Ueber  die  Lebenserwartung 
der     Israelitischen     Bevijlkerung     Gegenilber    der 
Christlichen,"  in  "Deutsche  Zeitschrift  flir  die  Sta- 
tistik,"  1863,  xxi.  3).     In  France  Neufville  found 
conditions   to   be  tlie  same.     During  the  lirst  five 
years  of  life  13,9  in  100  children  of  Jews  die ;  of  100 
children  of  Christians  24,1  die.     In  Italy  Lombroso 
shows  that  in  Verona  the  infant  mortality  of  the 
Catholics  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  Jews,     In  his 
work,  "London  Pauperism,"  Stallard  says  that  the 
mortality  among  Jewish  children  from  one  to  five 
years  of  age  is  only  10  per  cent,  while  among  the 
Christians   it   reaches  14  per  cent,     J,  M,  Rhodes, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  xVssociation  in 
1K93,  presented  figures  showing  that  the  infant  mor- 
tality  in   Manchester,    England,    reached    198    per 
1,000;    but   in  the  district  of  Cheetham,  which  is 
largely  inliubited  by  Jews,  the  death-rate  was  only 
124— less  than  two-thirds  of  the  average  for  all  the 
districts  of  the  city.     The  same  has  been  shown  to 
be  true  of  London  by  various  expert  witnesses  in 
their  testimony  before  the  Royal  Alien  Immigration 
Connnission. 

A.  Ruppin  reports  that  in  Prussia  in  1883  the  pro- 
portion per  1,000  children  (including  still-births) 
that  survived  the  first  year  of  life  was  as  shown  in 
tlic  following  table: 


tality    of    children    per    1,000   population   was  as 
follows; 

Mortality  of  Children  in  Bulgari.^, 


• 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Duaths  per 
l.UtW  Births, 
Botli  Sexes. 

753 

738 
814 

789 
79« 
843 

229 

22:? 

171 

Jews 

Ureek  Catbolics. 
Mohammedans. 
Armenians 


Ages  in  Years. 


Less 
than  I. 


6.9 

6.2 
4.0 
9.0 


1  too. 


13.0 
13.0 
16.0 
15.0 


5  to  10. 


1.4 

2.2 

17.0 

1.5 


10  to  1.: 


0.5 
1.1 
1.2 
0.7 


In  Bulgaria,  according  to  H.  Rimalovsky  ("Zur 
Statistik  der  Bulgaiischen  Juden,"  in  Nossig,  "Jli- 
discheStatistik,"  pp.  316-331,  Berlin,  1903),  tliemor- 


In  Bul- 
garia and 
Poland. 


This  shows  that  during  the  first  year  of  life  the 
mortality  of  Jewish  infants  is  liigher  than  that  of  the 
uon-Jew'ish children  (excepting  Armenian);  but  that 
in  succeeding  years  the  death-rate  of 
the  Jews  is  lower.     In  Poland  also  it 
has  been  found  that  during  the  first 
year  of  life  the  mortality  of  Jewish  in- 
fants is  higher  than  among  the  Cath- 
olic population  of  that  country.     Thus  according  to 
Leo  Wengierow  ("  Die  Juden  ira  Konigreich  Polen," 
in  Nossig,  I.e.  pp,  293-310)  the  death-rate  per  1,000 
births  during  the  first  year  of  life  among  the  Cath- 
olics was  140,  and  among  the  Jews  143,     This  ap- 
peared rather  strange   to   Wengierow,  considering 
the  fact  that  love  for  their  offspring  is  very  highly 
developed  in  Jewish  parents  as  compared  with  the 
Catholic    population    of    Poland,      He,    however, 
shows  that  the  cause  of  this  high  mortality  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  distribution  of  deaths  according  to 
sex, "which  shows  the  following  significant  results: 
Against  100  girls  of  Catholic  parentage  107  boys  die; 
against  100  girls  of  Jewish  parentage  132  boys  die. 
More  bovs  are  born  to  Jews  than  to  non-Jews  (see 
Births)  •  and  the  mortality  of  males  is  also  larger 
among  Jewish  infants.     Wengierow  attributes  this 
to  the  lack   of  antiseptic   precautions  during  tlie 
ritual  circumcision  of  Jewish  boys.     This  is  a  ratlier 
far-fetched  conclusion,  not  sustained  by  statistics  of 
septic  infection  of  boys  due  to  circumcision. 

The  same  conditions  have  been  found  to  pre- 
vail in  Galicia,  Kitz  presents  figures  showing  that 
during  1883  the  death-rates  of  childi'en  under  live 
years°of  age  were  as  follows:  Roman  Catholics. 
51  per  cent;  Protestants,  53.6  percent;  and  Jew^s, 
56.6  per  ceut.  For  Bukowina.  Schiramer's  statis- 
tics are : 

Mortality  op  Children  in  Bukowina. 


Age. 

Jews. 

Non-Jews. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

One  year  and  under. 
First  to  flfth  year. . . . 
Fifth  to  tenth  "  .... 

41.9 
18.2 
3.5 

35.3 

20.5 

4.2 

40.6 

14,K 

4,4 

34.9 
15.8 

4.7 

The  cause  assigned  for  the  great  mortality  of  Jewish 
children  in  Galicia  and  Bukowina  is  that  the  propor- 
tion of  illegitimacy  is  very  large  among  the  Jews  in 
these  countries,  and  the  death-rate  of  Jewish  illegit- 
imate children  in  general  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  legitimate  children.  But  the  appijrent  frequency 
of  iliegitimacv  among  these  Jews  is  due  to  tlie  prac- 
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tise  of  omitting  civil  registration  of  marriages  among 
them  in  the  small  towns,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 

Kitz  and  Schiminer  (see  Births). 
In  Russia.       In   Russia  the  infant  mortality  of 

the  Jews  in  tlie  Pale  of  Settlement  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  Christians.  According 
to  the  ligures  of  the  census  of  1897  (see  "  Voskhod," 
March.  T904.  pp.  116-117)  the  age  distribution  per 
100  total  deaths  was  as  follows: 


a 

5: 

5 

Ape. 

X 

S 

Age. 

M 

= 

-s 

J3 

*-i 

u 

Inder  1  year. 

40.91 

35.68 

30  to  40  years — 

3.IJ3 

4.93 

1  to  b  years 

21.10 

22.UW 

4<ito.50     '•    .... 

3.91 

4.93 

.5  to  10     ••    

4.SS 

4.S1 

.5010611     "    .... 
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6.7H 

in  10  15     '•    

l.itt 

2.t>4 

6(1  to  70     "    .... 

5.94 

7.99 

l.MoiO     '■    

1..S2 

3.00 

1  70  to  80     "    .... 

5.00 

7.34 

ait.. .in    ■■    

3.85 

6.01 

SOtoSO     "    .... 

2.11 

3.84 

This  table  shows  that  during  the  first  year  of  life 
only  2.5. GS  per  cent  of  Jews  die,  as  against  40.91  per 
cent  of  Chrisiiaus.  From  1  to  10  years  of  age  the 
dcalh-rate  is  about  the  same  for  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. After  the  age  of  ten  the  percentage  of  deaths 
is  perceptibly  larger  among  the  Jews. 

The  low  mortality  of  Jewisli  infants  in  the  Pale 
of  Settlement  is  also  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  niunber  of  deaths  during  the  lirst 
year  of  life  per  100  births: 

De.\ths  op  Infants  in  Pale  of  Settlement. 


Months. 

Deaths  per 

100  Births. 

Christians. 

Jews. 

7.23 
5.73 
.5.60 
7.40 

2.74 

2.28 

gtofi      ■•     

2.63 

6  to  12     "     

5.56 

25.96 

13.21 

All  these  observations  arc  confirmed  by  vital  sta- 
tistics of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States.  From  the 
reports  of  the  census  of  1890  it  is  seen  that  the  mor- 
tality among  children  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews 
in  America  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  race  or 
nationality,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

ilOKTALITY   OF   CHILDREN  UNDER  FIFTEEN  YeAKS 

OF  Age  in  the  United  States. 


Birthplace  of  Mother. 


Bohemia 

Italv 

Init.-rt  States 

Iielunil 

Kngland  and  Wales. 


-S2 


Birthplace  of  Mother. 


82..57  iHuneary 47.21 

76.41     France 47.01 

.">4.ill    Cermany 46.97 

.50. ST  I  Russia  and  Poland  (most-, 
.50.53  II     ly  Jews) ]  28.67 


53  cu 


The  fact  is  well  established  by  other  statistical 
evidence  that  the  districts  mostlj'  inhabited  by  the 
immigrant  Jews  in  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Boston, 
Chicago,  etc.,  show  the  lowest  mortality  of  infants 
and  children,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
IX.— 3 


districts  are  the  most  overcrowded  atid  insanitary  in 
those  cities.  This  low  mortality  of  Jewish  children 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  life-tables  prepared  by 
John  S.  Billings  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Vital  Statis- 
tics of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States"  (Washington, 
1890;  reprinted  in  Jew.  Encvc.  v.  307),  From  these 
tables  it  is  found  that,  according  to  the  birthrate 
statistics  of  males  and  females  among  the  Jews  in 
Massachusetts,  in  100,000  infants  .-)0,(j84  would  be 
males  and  49,316  females.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  41,781  male  children  would  be  alive,  and  by 
the  end  of  about  seventy-one  years  one-half  of 
them  would  have  died.  Comparing  these  with  the 
general  population  of  Massachusetts,  where  51,253 
children  out  of  everj'  100,000  are  males,  only  36,727 
would  reach  the  end  of  their  fifth  year,  and  one-half 
of  these  would  have  died  at  the  end  of  about  the 
forty-seventh  year. 

The  general  rate  of  mortality  of  the  Jews  has  also 
been  observed  in  various  countries  to  be  lower  than 
that  of  their  Gentile  neighbors. 

The  following  are  earlier  data  with  regard  to  the 
comparative  mortality  of  Jews  and  others,  mainly 
derived  from  Legoyt  and  Lagneau; 

Death-Rate  per  Thousand. 


Country. 

Epoch. 

4 
1 

.-a 

_: 

0 

Reference. 

Algeria  .... 

18.57-72 

27  7 

39.3 

Lagneau.  p.  SS. 

1873-76 

24.3 

29.5 

m. 

Austria 

1851-57 

21.0 

23.5 

Scliimmer,"  Statisllk," 

p.  129. 

1861-70 

21.4 

32.5 

lb. 

Baden  

1857-63 

18.0 

25.3 

"Diet,   des    Sciences 

cales,"  s.ti. 

Medl- 

France 

1855-59 

17.6 

23.9 

Legon,  "  Immunit(?s,' 

p.  11«. 

Prussia 

1831-49 

22.9 

31.0 

Hoffmann,  I.e. 

1849-61 

2:5.4 

;*i.6 

Legovt,  Ix.  p.  109. 

Russia 

1852-.59 

28.0 

33.8 

Ih.  p.  97. 

1867-70 

28.5 

34.4 

Ih.  p.  94. 

Saxony 

1850 

24.4 

31.0 

■•  Re™e  Scientiflque, 

p.  622. 
Legoyt,  I.e.  p.  116. 

'  1881, 

Tuscany  . . . 

1861 

23.4 

29.5 

The  vital  statistics  of  Prussia,  which  are  fairly 
complete  and   satisfactory,  show  the 
General      lower    death-rate   among   Jews   in   a 
Death-       very  striking  manner.     In  that  conn- 
Rate,         try,  according  to  figures  in  Mullhall's 
"Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  the  annual 
death-rate  has  been  found  to  be  per  1,000  popula- 
tion as  follows: 


Tears. 

Christians. 

Jews. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1822-40 

28.7 
30.2 

27.0 
28.2 

22.1 
19.8 

19.1 

1841-66 

17.9 

and  from  Arthur  Ruppin's  recent  compilation  the 
mortality  has  been  found  to  be  as  follows: 


Years. 

Among  Jews. 

Among  Christians. 

1S7K-82 

1-.53 
1.5.71 
14.73 

£5.23 

1HH8-92      

2:).26 

189.J-H7 

21.84 
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From  these  tigures  it  is  clear  tluit  while  the  general 
mortality  rates  increased  during  the  period  l!S22-66, 
that  of  the  Jews  decreased;  tlie  ileerease  continu- 
ing to  such  an  extent  tluit  in  1897  the  rate  was 
only  14.73  per  1,000  population.  Among  the  Chris- 
tian population  a  decrease  manifested  itself  between 
1878  and  1897,  but  it  was  not  so  large  as  that  among 
the  Jews.  The  mortality  of  14.73  per  1,000  of  the 
Jews  in  Prussia  is  considered  by  Kuppiu  "so  low 
that  it  has  not  been  reached  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  is  the  ideal  of  hygienic  and  sanitary 
achievement  to  which  all  maystrive."  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  low  mortality  mostl3'  occurs  among 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  number  of 
deaths  among  whom  is  nuicli  smaller  with  the  Jews 
than  with  the  Christians.  The  mortality  of  persons 
over  fifteen  years  of  age  is  only  a  little  less  among 
the  Jews  than  among  the  Christians;  and  during  the 
five  years  1893  to  1897  it  was  even  0.4  per  i,000 
larger,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Among  Jews. 

Among  Christians. 

Years. 

Under  15 
Years. 

1.5  Years 
and  Over. 

Under  15 
Years. 

15  Years 
and  Over. 

1878-82 

7.40 
.5.0« 
3.96 

10.13 
10.&5 
10.77 

13.41 
12.17 
11.47 

11.83 

1888-92 

11.09 

1893-97 

10.37 

Hungary  also  possesses  good  records  of  vital  sta- 
tistics, and  there  it  is  found  that  the  mortality  of 
the  Jews  is  much  below  that  of  their  non-Jewish 
neighbors.  Lombroso's  figures  show  that  the  rate 
of  mortality  of  Christians  under  fift.y  years  of  age 
in  that  country  is  14  in  1,000,  while  that  of  the 
Jews  is  only  10.  Korosi  shows  the  same  for  Buda- 
pest for  all' deaths.  For  1885  to  1893  his  figures 
are: 

Roman  Catholics 723  deaths  per  10,000. 

Lutherans 788      **       "       " 

Calvinlsis .5.59      

Other  Protestants 025      ' 

Jews 376      "       "       '■ 

From  1886  to  1890  the  mortality  per  1,000  of  the 
population  in  Budapest  was,  according  to  Korosi, 
as  follows: 


Age. 

Catholics. 

Lutherans. 

Calvinists. 

Jews. 

Under  5  years.. . . 

5  to  10  years 

10to:i0     ■■    .... 
30  to  50     "    .... 

IfiO 
17 
11 
21 

145 
15 
10 

22 

135 
18 
10 
18 

76 
9 
6 

11 

In  Austrian  Galicia  the  available  data  tend  to  con- 
firm the  low  general  mortality  of  the  Jews,  notwith- 
standing the  l)oor  economic  aiul  social  conditions 
under  which  they  find  themselves  and  in  spite  of 
the  high  infant  mortality.  V.  Kitz  ("Die  Bewe- 
gung  der  Bevi)lkerung  in  Galizien  i.  J.  1883  mit 
Rllcksicht  auf  Konfessionen,"  in  "Statistische  Mo- 
natsschrift,"  1883,  p.  5.50)  shows  the  mortality  per 
1,000  population  to  beas  follows:  Roman  Catholics, 
33.2 ;  Greek  Catholics,  42.0 ;  Protestants,  29. 1 ;  Jews 
29.4. 

In  Algiers  Legoyt  ("De  la  Vitalite  de  la  Race 


Juive,"  in"  Jour,  de  la  Societe  Statistiquede  Paris," 
I860,  vi.)  records  that  there  occurred  one  death 
among  22.5  Europeans,  and  only  one  death  among 

35.8  Jews.  According  to  Boudin  ("Geographie 
Medicale,"  ii.  216)  the  mortality  in  Algiers  in  1844 
and  1845  per  1,000  population  was  57.7  among  the 
Europeans  and  only  33.9  among  the  Jews. 

In  Bulgaria,  where  the  general  mortality  during 
the  period  1893-99  was  26  per  1,000  popidation,  the 
number  of  deaths  according  to  religious  belief  was 
as  follows:  Jews,  22;  Greek  Catholics,  24;  JIo- 
hammedans,  27;  Armenians,  44.  In  general  the 
mortality  among  the  Jews  was  22  and 
In  among  others  28  per  1,000  population. 

Bulg-aria.  A  point  worthy  of  notice  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mortality  in  Bulgaria  is 
that  the  Armenians,  who,  like  the  Jews,  live  mostly 
in  cities,  show  the  highest  mortality  rate,  while  the 
Jews,  in  spite  of  being  townfolk,  show  the  lowest 
(H.  Rimalovsky,  "Die  Judische  BevOlkerung  in 
Bulgarien,"  in  Nossig,  "  Jildische  Statistik,"  p.  316). 
The  mortality  of  the  Jews  in  Warsaw.  Poland,  is 
also  less  than  that  of  the  Christian  population,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  infant  mortality  is 
very  great  among  the  Jews.  According  to  Wen- 
gierow  (I.e.),  it  appears  that  in  1889  in  1,000  popu- 
lation the  mortality  was:  28.1  Christians  and  only 

17.9  Jews.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Jewish 
population  of  Russia.  According  to  the  census  of 
1897,  the  mortality  in  the  Pale  of  Sef'ement  was 
26.3  per  1,000  among  the  Christians,  while  among 
the  Jews  it  was  only  16.3  ("  Voskhod,"  March,  1904, 
p.  127). 

From  various  statistics  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
States  of  America  the  same  phenomena  are  to  be 
observed.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  immigrant 
Jews  live  there  in  the  congested  tenement  di.stricts 
of  cities,  their  rate  of  mortality  is  much  below  that 
of  the  other  races  and  peoples  in  the  same  locality. 
From  Billings'  statisticsof  60,330  Jews  living  inlho 
United  States  on  Dec.  31,  1889.  it  has  been  elicited 
that  the  average  annual  mortality  was  only  7.11  per 
1,000  population,  which  is  "little  more  than  half 
the  annual  death-rate  among  other  per- 
In  the  Uni-  sons  of  the  same  social  class  and  c(m- 
ted  States,  dition  of  living  in  this  country  "  (•'  Vi- 
tal Statisticsof  the  Jews  in  the  United 
States,"  p.  10).  In  the  "Report  of  Vital  Statistics 
of  New  York  City  for  1890  "  it  is  shown  that  during 
the  si.x  years  ending  May  31,  1890,  the  mortality 
was  as  follows: 


b.  , 

j_ 

S3. 

n. 

>.c  a 

Birthplace  of 

Birthplace  of 

=  c.2 

Mother. 

SSa 

Mother. 

a- 

»•" 

Bohemia 

43.57 

(iermany 

24.27 

a5.29 
32.51 

2:3.28 

Ireland 

Hungary 

22.43 

United  States 

.32.43 

Russia  and    Poland 

England  and  Wales. 

27.67 

(mostly  Jews).... 

14.85 

The  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  are  thus  shown  to 
hav(!  the  lowest  mortality.  Moreover,  their  low 
death-rate,  as  the  census  report  points  out,  does  not 
fully  appear  in  these  figures,  because  a  consi<lerable 
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number  of  those  whose  mothers  were  born  in  Hun- 
gary and  Germany  are  Jews  witli  a  low  death- 
rate,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  them,  the 
deatli-rates  of  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  would 
stand  at  much  higher  figures.  Then,  again,  among 
those  registered  as  Russians  and  Poles  were  a  certain 
number  of  Christians.  If  these  could  be  separated 
into  a  special  group,  the  mortality  of  the  Jews 
woidd  be  shown  to  be  much  lower.  To  verify 
tlicse  figures  Fishberg  has  analyzed  the  mortality 
figures  for  the  Seventh,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Thir- 
teenth wards  of  New  York  city,  which  are  inhabited 
by  over  80  per  cent  of  Jews.  He  found  thr.t  during 
1899  the  death-rate  per  1,000  population  was  as  fol- 
lows: in  the  Seventh  Ward,  18. IG;  in  tlie  Tenth, 
14.23;  in  the  Eleventh,  16.78;  and  in  the  Thirteenth, 
14. oi.  The  Seventh  Ward,  which  has  a  very  large 
population  of  non-Jews  (probably  40  per  cent), 
shows  the  highest  mortality :  antl  the  Tenth,  which 
lias  the  smallest  proportion  of  non-Jews,  only  14.23. 
This  is  confirmed  by  vital  statistics  in  Chicago, 
which  "  hasa  large  population  of  Jews,  among  whom 
the  death-rate  is  low.  A  curious  illustration  of  this 
is  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  vital  statistics  of 
two  of  the  river  wards.  In  the  old  Seventh  Ward 
tlie  death-rate  is  only  11.99  per  1,000,  while  in  the 
neighboring  ward  it  is  45.9  per  cent  higher.  The 
amitary  conditions  of  both  wards  are  as  bad  as  pos- 
sible; but  in  the  ward  with  a  low  death-rate  the 
Jews  live"  (Robert  Hunter,  "Tenement  Conditions 
in  Chicago,"  1891,  p.  1-38).  Similar  statistics  are 
available  for  Boston  and  other  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

The  causes  of  the  low  mortality  of  the  Jews  are 
various.     In  some  coiiutries  it  is  to  be  seen  that  it 
mainly  depends  on  the  low  mortality 
Causes  of    of  children  under  ten  years  of  age.     In 
Low  such  cases  it  may  be  attiibuted  to  the 

Mortality,  great  care  taken  by  Jewish  mothers  in 
rearing  their  offspring;  to  the  fact 
that  Jewesses  in  eastern  Europe  only  rarely  work  in 
factories  or  even  at  home  (excepting  at  household 
duties),  and  so  have  more  time  to  devote  to  their 
children;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  Jewesses,  except- 
ing in  cases  of  illness,  almost  invariably  nurse  their 
children  at  the  breast.  But  that  the  cause  of  tlie 
low  general  mortality  of  the  Jewscan  notiuvariably 
be  attributed  to  the  low  mortality  during  infancy 
and  childhood  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  for 
Poland,  Galicia,  Bukowina,  and  Prussia,  where  the 
mortality  among  Jewisli  children  is  equal  or  even 
larger  than  that  among  the  Christians  in  these  c<iun 
tries,  and  yet  the  general  average  mortality  at  all 
ages  is  much  lower  with  the  Jews  than  with  non- 
Jews.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  Jewish  extraction  have  a  much  higher  mor- 
tality than  non-Jewish  children  of  this  class,  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  low  mortality  in  other  cases 
is  wholly  due  to  the  greater  care  taken  by  Jewish 
mothers  in  rearing  their  children. 

In  eastern  Europe  the  Jews  do  not  engage  in  ilan- 
gerous  trades,  such  as  mining,  etc.  ;  thus  a  large 
number  are  not  exposed  to<leath.  A  larger  propor- 
tion of  Jews  are  merchants,  small  traders,  etc.,  and 
these  are  known  to  be  a  long-lived  class.  A  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  Jews  are  more 


or  less  liable  (see  Morbidity)  shows  that  the  Jews 
are  less  liable  to  succumb  to  some  of  the  most  fre- 
quent diseases  which  contribute  largely  to  swell  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  others,  such  as  consump- 
tion, pneumonia,  etc.  All  these  can  be  referred  to 
.social  causes,  among  which  the  rarity  of  alcoholisni 
and  syphilis  is  of  most  importance.  The  complete 
rest  enjoyed  by  the  Orthodox  Jew  on  the  Sabbath 
may  also  be  a  notable  factor  in  warding  off  tlisease 
and  death  in  the  case  of  many. 

That  the  low  mortality  of  the  Jews  is  to  be 
ascribed  mainly  to  social  causes  is  confirmed  bj-  the 
fact  that  the  death-rates  of  the  Jews  are  smallest  in 
countries  where  they  live  isolated  from  their  non- 
Jewish  neighbors,  pursuing  their  inoiU?  of  life  ac- 
cording to  their  traditions  and  belief.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  the  Jews  commingle  and  assimilate 
with  their  Gentile  neighbors,  adopting  their  mode 
of  life,  their  death-rate  increases.  This  is  best  .shown 
in  the  vital  statistics  of  American  Jews,  the  death- 
rate  of  the  native-born  being9.1()  percent  asagainst 
only  7.61  in  the  foreign-born.  This  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  alcoholism,  syphilis,  etc.,  are  more 
frequent  among  the  former,  that  they  also  engage 
more  often  in  dangerous  trades,  and  that  their  wives 
more  frequently  work  in  factories,  etc.,  after  mar- 
riage. 

BiELioGR.iPHT:  John  S.  BilliiiL's,  Mini  Statistics  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Uniteii  Statis  i(  ,.iimi>  I'.iilli-tin,  No.  19),  1K90:  M. 
Fishberff,  ('"//ipa/-afir';  I'liliiiiiiiijiint  llie  Jnrs.iu  yew  YrtrK 
Mcflical  Journal.  Marcli  ad  iiTid  April  .">,  19ei  ;  .Inscirli.Iacobs, 
Studies  in  Jewisli  SI  at  ist  its,  Loiuion,  isi'l :  Iln;:.'  Hcppe, 
Kianliheilen  nml  SterhUcliheit  lieijuden  uiur^Syitlitjuileti, 
Berlin,  190;3;  V.  Kitz,  Die  liiiretiunti  der  Jli  vnU,eiuiiii  in 
Galizicn  i.J.  1SS2.  In  Statisliselie  Miaadss,  In  ill.  1.S.S!,  p. 
.5.50;  Josef  von  KOrosi.  Die  .^Ierlilie1il,eil  dee  ]fauj>t-  uiid 
Reside)izslitdt  Budapest  vitn  iSS';-r'o  nnd  Tteren  Ur.saehen. 
Berlin,  Isi'S;  M.  Legoyt,  Dc  Certaines  Iiiuitunites  Bio.'<la- 
tiques  tie  la  Race  Juire.  Paris,  l.scs :  r.  I.onil>roso,  L'Anli- 
semitismo  e  le  Scirnze  Mttderne.  Turin,  Is'.U  ;  Arthur  t^np- 
pin.  IHe  St^iaten  Verhdltni.^te  tier  Jnilen  in  Priussen.  in 
Jahrhljcher  fUr  Xatiemali'ilionttmie  nnd  Slatislil..  U'02,  p. 
.■JsO;  Schimmer,  Statistih  des  Judenthums.  Vienna,  IfiTH. 
.1.  M.  Fi. 

MORTARA  CASE  :  A  case  of  forcible  abduc- 
tion ill  which  a  cliilcl  named  Edgar  Mortara  was 
violently  removed  from  the  custody  of  his  parents  by 
jiapal  guards  in  Bologna  on  June  23,  18.")8.  The 
details  of  the  case,  which  created  a  sensation  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  are  not  fully  known  bccatise 
the  matter  was  never  brought  before  an  impartial 
court  of  justice.  The  following,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  most  probable  version : 

Anna  Morisi,  a  servant-girl  at  one  time  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Jlortara  family,  confesseil  to  a  jiriest 
that  about  fouryears  before  tlie  aliduelioii,  when  the 
child  Edgar  was  very  ill,  she  had  secretly  baptized 
him  in  order  to  save  his  .soul  if  he  should  die.  For 
some  time  she  had  concealed  the  fact,  but  her  eon- 
science  gave  her  no  rest,  and  so  she  was  driven  to 
make  this  confession.  The  priest  to  whom  she  con- 
fessed reported  the  matter  to  Home,  ami  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Inquisition  gave  orders  that,  the  child 
bo  taken  forcilily  from  his  jiareiits  and  that  he  be 
cMlucated  as  a  Christian.  WliiU^  the  Church  depre- 
cated forcible  baptism,  it  held  that  the  sacrosanct 
character  of  the  sacrament,  if  duly  performed,  made 
the  recipient  ipso  facto  a  member  of  the  Christian 
communion.  A  force  of  papal  soldiers  commanded 
by  a  Swiss  officer  went  to  the  house  of  the  Mortari 
familv  June  23.  1858,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
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showed  au  order  for  the  arrest  of  Edgar  Mortara. 
The  parents  thought  that  there  was  a  mistake,  aud 
saiil  that  Edjrar  was  but  a  ehild  of  si.c  years.  They 
■were  told  in  reply  that  the  order  presented  was  one 
of  the  Holy  OlBce,  and  must  be  complied  with, 
so  the  child  was  taken  from  them.  Their  attempt 
to  obtain  his  release  on  the  ground  that  Anna  Morisi 
liad  acted  out  of  spite — a  statement  which  was  sup 
ported  by  the  fact  that  the  girl  had  kept  the  matter 
secret  for  four  years — quite  apart  from  the  assertion 
of  the  parents  that  the  child  had  never  been  seriously 
ill,  was  of  no  avail.  In  those  days,  when  tlic  papal 
government  opposed  all  reasonable  demands  for  re- 
form, the  sentiment  of  Europe  was  rather  hostile  to 
it,  and  this  outrage  provoked  universal  indignation. 

The  Jewish  congregations  of  Sardinia  invoked  the 
aid  of  their  government,  a  great  number  of  German 
rabbis  headed  by  Ludwig  Philippson  sent  a  petition 
to  the  pope,  English  Jews  held  a  mass-meeting,  and 
Sir  Moses  Montetiore  went  to  Rome  to  petition  the 
pope  for  the  release  of  the  child.  Catholic  sover- 
eigns, such  as  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  and  Napo- 
leon III.  of  France,  wrote  personal  letters  to  the 
pope,  advising  him  not  to  defy  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe.  William,  at  tliat  time  Prince  Regent  of 
Prussia  and  later  Emperor  of  Germany,  replied  to  a 
Jewish  societ}'  that  he  was  much  in  sympathy  with 
its  demand,  but  that  he  could  not  intercede  in  the 
case  because  as  a  Protestant  his  intercession  would  be 
misinterpreted.  All  was  without  avail;  Montetiore 
was  not  received  in  audience;  and  the  petition  of 
the  German  rabbis  was  not  answered. 

The  pope  when  he  received  the  Roman  congrega- 
tion in  annual  audience  on  Feb.  2,  IIS.'JO,  upbraided 
its  members  for  having  made  a  Eu- 
Vain  At-     ropean  affair  of  the  case.     He  threat- 
tempts  at    ened  them  with  reprisals,  and  is  said 
Kecovery.    to  hat'e  declared  that  lie  "snapped  his 
fingers  at  the  whole  world." 

In  1859,  after  Bologna  had  been  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  parents  made  another 
effort  to  obtain  possession  of  their  child,  again  with- 
out avail,  for  he  had  been  taken  to  Rome;  and  when 
in  1870  Rome  became  the  capital  of  Italy  another 
effort  was  made,  but  again  without  result.  Edgar 
Mortara,  then  eighteen  years  old,  had  declared  his 
intention  of  remaininga  Catholic.  He  waseducated 
in  a  convent,  aud  often  was  paraded  in  the  ghetto 
for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  Jews.  Later  young 
Mortara  entered  the  Augustine  order,  adopting  the 
convent  name  Pius;  he  has  jireached  before  the  Vat- 
ican Council,  has  often  been  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
various  German  cities,  as  Munich,  Mayencc,  and 
Bieslau,  and  has  preached  also  before  the  Italian 
consreirations  in  the  Catholic  churches  of  New 
York.  ^ 

His  father,  who  died  in  1871,  became  the  target 
for  clerical  rancor.  He  was  accused  of  liaving 
thrown  a  servant-girl  out  of  the  window,  and  was 
compelled  to  spend  a  long  time  in  prison  before  he 
■was  finally  discharged  (■' Vessillo  Israelitico,"  1872, 
p.  213).  Edgar's  motlier  died  in  Florence  Oct.  17. 
189.'i,  and  her  son  went  from  Switzerland  to  attend 
the  funeral.  He  caused  to  be  published  in  a  Catho- 
lic paper  a  request  to  his  friends  to  i)ray  for  his 
dead  mother  and  for  his  afllicted  family.     After  he 


had  taken  orders  he  ■vvas  permitted  to  freely  come  in 
contact  with  the  members  of  his  family,  and  was 
seen  recentl}'  with  them  in  Milan  in  a  kasher  res- 
taurant ("  Vessillo  Israelitico,"  1904,  p.  294). 

The  Mortara  case  undoubtedly  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  downfall  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  it  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  Pius  IX., 
whose  name  the  young  convert  adopted,  said  to 
him  in  1867,  "I  have  benight  thee,  my  son,  for  the 
Church  at  a  very  high  price"  ("Oh,  se  tu  saiiessi, 
quanto  mi  costi '' ;  "Vessillo  Israelitico,"  1896,  p. 
308). 

This  case  certainly  gave  the  strongest  impetus  to 
the  formation  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univeiselle, 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  was  some  discord 
in  the  almost  universal  indignation  which  this  out- 
rage had  produced  among  the  Jews.  Ignatz  Deutsch, 
court  banker  at  Vienna,  wrote  a  circular  to  Orthodox 
rabbis  requesting  them  not  to  join  the  movement  of 
protest  in  the  Mortara  case,  and  also  to  the  Aus- 
trian minister  of  education.  Count  von  Thun,  de- 
claring that  this  movement  was  supported  by  the 
"Neologen,"  who  used  it  for  political  purposes  as 
henchmen  of  the  demagogues  (Israel  Levi  Kolm, 
"Zur  Gesch.  der  Jiidischen  Tartiifle,"  pp.  42  ct  se</., 
Leipsic,  1864). 

BiBi.ior,R.\pHT  :  The  newspapers  of  IS.58,  especially  Ediiratiifc 
Israt'litico  and  AlUj.  Zcit.  dt's  Jud.;  La  Grande  Ein-i/cln- 
IJiitie;  Hi-hr.  Bihl.u.i',  iii.  47  ;  Alhreclit,  lie r  (ifwnltsame 
Kindcrranh  zu  Bolnuna  :  ynyleivh  eiu  n'ort  der  Ej^intie- 
rtmu  an  AUe  Cinu-ordal-'^/reiiniU\  t'lm,  l.S;'»H ;  A.  (ieniiari.  11 
Goecrno  Poniificiu  c  lit  Stat't  Il^maniK  lst>l ;  Der  KU'inc 
Neophifte  Edijar  Mortara,  Wiirzburg,  lS.jy  Uranslation  of 
an  article  in  CiviUd  Cattolicn);  Berliner,  Gesehiclde  der  Ju* 
den  in  Rom,  ii.  15;3:  Votrelstein  antl  Iliesrcr.  (Icsch.  der  Ju- 
den  in  Rom,  ii.  St^2,  Tlie  cas«  was  niaile  tbo  subject  of  a 
drama  by  H.  M.  Moos,  Mortara,  or  the  Pope  and  His  In- 
liiiisitom,  Cincinnati,  1860. 

D. 

MOKTABA,  EDGAR.     See  Mohtara  Case. 

MORTARA,  MARCO:  Italian  rabbi  and  schol- 
ar; born  at  Viadaua  May  7,  1815;  died  at  Mantua 
Feb.  2,  1894.  Having  graduated  from  the  rabbin- 
ical college  of  Padua  in  1836,  he  was  called  as  rabbi 
to  Mantua  in  1842,  and 
occupied  this  position 
until  his  death.  He  was 
very  conservative  in  his 
religious  views  and  op- 
posed the  abolition  of 
the  second  day  of  the 
holy  days  which  had 
been  planned  by  some  of 
the  liberal  members  of 
his  congregation  (Elea- 
zar  Horowitz,  Responsa, 
No.  131,  Vienna,  1870). 
As  a  true  disciple  of  S. 
D.  Luzzatto  he  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  Cab- 
ala, which  involved  him 
in  a  hesited  controversy 
with     Elijah     Benamo- 

ZKOii.  In  his  will  he  wrote  his  epitaph,  containing 
merely  biogi-aphical  data,  and  expressed  the  wish 
that  no  sermon  should  be  ])ieaclieil  at  his  funeral 
anil  no  eulogy  published  in  the  papers.  Besi<les 
many  sermons  and  articles,  published  in  German, 
Hebrew,  French,  and  Ilaliau  iieriodicals,  he  wrote 
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textbooks  for  ri-ligious  instruction,  essays  on  re- 

lijrious  tiufstioDS  of  tlie  day.  apologetic  essays,  and 

bibliographical   worlds,   among  which  is  of  special 

importance  a  list  of  all  names  pertaining  to  Jewish 

history  in  Italy  under  the  title  "Ma/.keret  Hakme 

Italiya:    Indice  Alfabetico  dei   Rabbini  e   Scrittori 

Israeliti  di  Cose  Giudaiche  in  Italia,"  Padua.  1887. 

BlBiior.R.^pnv:  VcsKitln  Ixraditim,  1894.  pp.  .5!Mi3:  CornVic 
Ismelitirii,  x.xii.  -'17.  £;4-226;  a  list  of  Mortara's  works, 
Ell  lun  (Ityli  Seritti  del  H.  Marco  Mm-taro.  Is  given  in 
l'c«i««  Isrmliticn.  1886,  pp.  188-190,  and  in  Uppe's  Bibliu- 
graphischns  Lexicon,  5.v. 

s.  P. 

MORTEIRA    (MORTERA),   SAUL    LEVI: 

Dutch  rabbi  of  Portuguese  descent;  born  about 
1.596  at  Venice;  died  at  Amsterdam  Feb.  10,  1660. 
In  a  Spanish  poem  Daniel  I^vi  de  Barrios  speaks  of 
him  as  being  a  native  of  Germany  ("de  Alemania 
natural").  When  in  1616  Morteira escorted  the  body 
of  the  physician  Elijah  Montalto  from  France  to  Am- 
sterdam, the  Sephardic  congregation  Bet  Ya'akob 
elected  hira  hakam  in  succession  to  Moses  ben 
Aroyo  (see  Jew.  Excyc.  i.  oiiTb,  s.v.  AMSTEnD.\.'«). 

Morteiia  was  the  founder  of  the  congregational 
school  Keter  Torah,  in  the  highest  class  of  which 
be  taught  Talmud  and  Jewish  philosophy.  He  had 
also  to  preach  three  times  a  month,  and  received  an 
annual  remuneration  of  600  guilders  and  100 baskets 
of  turf.  Among  his  most  distinguished  pupils  were 
Baruch  Spinoza  and  Moses  Zacuto.  Morteira  and 
Isaac  Aboab  (.Manasseh  ben  Israel  was  at  that  time 
in  England)  were  the  members  of  the  bet  din  which 
pronounced  the  decree  of  excommunication  ("hc- 
rem")  against  Spinoza  (July  27,  1056). 

Some  of  Morteira's  pupils  published  "Gibe'at 
Sha'ul "  (Amsterdam,  164.j).  a  collection  of  fifty  ser- 
mons on  the  Pentateuch,  selected  from  oOO  "de- 
rashot"  written  by  Morteira.  Morteira  wrote  in 
Spanish  "Tractado  de  la  Verdad  de  la  Ley  "  (trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  by  Isaac  Gomez  de  Gosa  under  the 
title  ••  Torat  Mosheh,"  in  66  chapters),  apologetics  of 
Judaism  and  attacks  against  Christianity.  This  work 
(e.xcerpts  from  which  are  given  iu  Basnage.  "Ilis- 
toire  de  la  Religion  des  Juifs  ")  and  other  writings  of 
Morteira,  on  immortality,  revelation,  etc.,  are  still 
iu  manuscript. 

Bibliography:  Auerbach,  .Spinoza's  tFerfce,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxiv. 
et  seq..  Stuttgart.  IHTl ;  .\zulai.  Shein  ha-GedoUm.  ii.  17.  War- 
saw, 1876;  Benjai'oh.  (izeir  ha-Sefariin.  p.  93:  Freudenlbai, 
Lehetisoisfhichte  .s'jiJnosnV,  pp.  4-11.  113-114,  cf  pwisim, 
Leipslc.  1899;  iilein.  Spinoza.  Seiti  Lchen.  1904,  i.;  Fiirst, 
Bihl.  Jud.  ii.  391  :  liiiilz.  ttf-sch.  ix.  .503;  x.  9-11.  1(59,  17.5,  ill. 
1868;  KavserlinL'.  '.•.-cd.  der  Juden  in  Portugal,  pp.  ;J75, 
310.  ih.  1867:  Steiiisi-lineider.  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  a508-2309; 
Wolf,  Bibl.  Hehr.  i.  IIT-'I.  No.  1918 ;  Ul.  1001-1002. 

D.  S.    M.\N. 

MORTGAGE  or  HYPOTHEC:   Written  docu- 

nii'iil  lor  se(  uiiiig  a  drbi  upon  pro|)erty,  possession 
of  which  is  not  neces.sanly  delivered  to  the  creditor. 
The  Greek  word  v-oHi/njj  (liypothec)  passei^  into 
the  language  of  the  .Alislmah  in  the  form  'p'niD'X. 
which  afterward,  witli  the  omission  of  the  tiist  ', 
was  corrupted,  by  men  unacquainted  with  Greek. 
into  "apoleke, "  a  combination  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  meaning  "on  this  do  stand,"  that  is,  "this 
is  your  .security." 

The  hypothec  diflcrs  from  the  deed  of  pledge  (see 
Pledge),  which  accompanies  the  delivery  to  the 
creditor  of   possession  of   the   pledged  land.     But 


some  medieval  authorities  (see  gloss  on  "  Yad,"  Mal- 
weh,  xviii.)  held  that,  nothing  appearing  to  the  con- 
trary, a  hypothec,  like  a  pledge  of  land,  is  accom- 
panied by  possession,  so  that  the  proceeds  go  toward 
payment  of  the  debt. 

Hypothecation  is  treated  very  sparingly  in  the 
Mishnah  (Git.  iv.  4)  and  Baraita  (Git.  41a;  B.  K.  lib, 
34b;  B.  B.  44b).  Considering  that  a  bond  ("shetar 
hob  ")  operated  as  a  blanket  mortgage  on  all  the 
lands  and  slaves  of  the  debtor,  there  was  no  great 
call  for  a  hypothec,  except  to  restrict  the  creditor's 
remedy. 

Land  is  the  most  fitting  subject  for  a  mortgage, 
being  bound  by  a  simple  bond ;  bondmen  also  are 
subjects,  not  only  for  that  reason,  but  because  the 
bondman  "has  a  voice."  Realizing  that  he  is  lij'- 
pothecated,  he  is  apt  to  make  the  fact  known.  But 
an  ox  has  no  "  voice  "  ;  neither  has  any  other  chattel ; 
and  therefore  it  can  not  be  hypothecated  so  as  to 
affect  the  title  of  subsequent  purchasers  or  pledgees. 
And  though  the  lack  of  a  voice  is  the  original  reason 
of  this  invalidity,  it  was  held  afterward  that  even 
knowledge  of  the  chattel  mortgage  on  the  part  of, 
or  ex  press  notice  to,  the  purchasers  or  pledgees  does 
not  affect  them. 

The  principal  question  arising  over  a  hypothec 
is  this;  Is  the  pi'operty  therein  named  the  only  fund 
for  payment  of  the  debt'/  It  is  thus  put  iu  Git. 
41a:  "  If  a  man  has  mortgaged  his  field  to  his  neigh- 
bor for  debt  (or  to  his  wife  lor  her  jointure),  saying 
to  him,  "Collect  your  demand  from  this,'  and  a 
flood  washes  the  field  away,  the  creditor  (or  wife) 
may  levy  on  other  property  of  the  debtor,  unless 
there  is  an  express  provision  that  outside  of  the 
mortgaged  land  there  is  no  responsibility."  Of 
course  a  cause  of  losing  the  security  much  more 
frequent  than  a  flood  was  the  failure  of  title  in  the 
mortgagor;  and  this  was  treated  in  like  manner. 

Where  the  owner,  after  mortgaging  his  land  to 
wife  or  creilitor,  sells  it,  the  land  "is  sold,"  subject 
to  the  mortgage  only  so  far  that  if  the  mortgagee 
can  not  find  any  other  property  of  the  debtor  to 
satisfy  liis  claim,  he  can  levy  on  the  mortgaged  land 
and  take  it  from  the  pui'chaser.  Slaimonides  sets 
up  a  distinction  or  exception  against  a  "permanent 
sale."  on  the  meaning  whereof  his  glossarists  do  not 
agree,  while  others  (see  RMA  on  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
117,  1)  do  not  recognize  the  exception  at  all. 

At  any  rate,  if  the  creditor  takes  possession  of  the 
mortgaged  land  or  other  thing,  he  can  not.  while  in 
possession,  pursue  his  remedy  against  other  property 
of  the  debtor. 

R.  Simeon  ben  Gamaliel,  nioieover,  in  a  baraita. 
maintains  that  while  a  creditor  might,  a  wife  should 
not  (having  accepted  a  liypothec)  levy  on  other 
property  of  the  husband  in  any  case;  because  when 
a  woman  at  marriage  takes  her  ki'tubah.  she,  having 
received  a  named  .security,  does  not  contemplate 
carrying  on  lawsuit  after  lawsuit  to  secure  her 
jointure. 

Where  a  master  hypothecates  his  slave,  and  then 
manumits  him,  the  manumission  takes  precedence 
over  the  mortgage;  but  even  if  the  mortgage  in  so 
many  words  limits  the  remedy  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  slave,  the  master  must  pay  the  debt  if  he  can, 
by  reason  of  the  wrong  dtiiie  to  the  mortgagee  by 
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tlio  art  of  manumission.  According  to  another 
opinion,  in  order  to  avoid  strife  and  scandal,  the 
niortgairee  is  compelled  to  join  in  the  manumission, 
and  the  lion<linan  should  give  him  a  bond  for  the 
amount  still  due  to  him. 

BiBi.ioc.R.vpiiv:  Yixil.  Mnjtnli.  xviii.;  !i)iullinti  'Anik,  Ho- 
flirii   MMiiial.   lir  (§«  lis.    llil.  lai.  tbciiigli  i-lassed  under 
Ililtiothfv,  tTL-iil  of  a  kindreii  subject), 
w     i;  L.   N,    D. 

MORTON,  EDWARD:  English  journalist  and 
jilayu  ri::lit :  Ijorn  1S.")S.  For  many  years  he  was 
dramatic  critic  on  the  "  Referee  "  and  other  London 
papers.  He  is  the  author  of :  "Travellers' Tales  " 
(1892);  "Man  and  Beast  "  (with  preface  by  I.  Zang- 
will:lSi)3);  "Miss  Impudence,"  a  one-act  comedy 
produced  at  Terry's  Theatre.  London,  in  1892;  and 
the  book  of  "San  Toy,  or  the  Emperor's  Own," 
l)laved  at  Daly's  London  and  Mew  York  theaters  in 
1899. 
Bibliography  :  It'Jio's  Wlio.  1904. 

J.  E.  Ms. 

MORTON,  MARTHA  :  American  playwright ; 
born  Hit.  1(1,  lN(J."i.  in  New  York  city;  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Normal  College. 
Among  her  contributions  to  the  drama  may  be  men- 
tioned :  "Ilelene."  played  by  Clara  Morris;  "The 
Refugee's  Daughter  "(1886)",  played  by  Cora  Tan- 
ner; "The  Merchant,"  written  in  prize  plaj' com- 
petition for  the  "New  York  World,"  and  pro- 
duced at  the  Union  Square  Theater,  New  York 
city,  in  1888,  and  later  by  A.  M.  Palmer  at  Madison 
Sipiare  Theater  with  Viola  Allen,  Nelson  Wheat- 
croft,  and  William  Faversham  in  the  leading  roles. 
Others  of  her  plays  were:  "GeolTry  Middleton  " 
(1890);  "BrotherJohn"(1893);  "  His  Wife's  Father" 
(18'^3);  "A  Fool  of  Fortune"  (1895);  "Uncle  Dick" 
(1896);  "A  Bachelor's  Romance"  (1895),  which 
ran  for  eight  years  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
also  produced  in  England  by  John  Hare  (1897); 
"Her  Lord  and  Master"  (1899);  "The  Diplomat" 
(1902);  "A  Four-Leaf  Clover"  (1903);  "  The  Truth- 
Tellers"  (1903);  and  three  plays  written  for  William 
II.  Crane.  In  Aug. ,  1897,  she  married  Hermann  Con- 
beim  of  New  York  city. 

A.  F.   H.   V. 

MORWITZ,  ED'WARD:  American  physician 
and  journalist;  liorn  at  Danzig,  Prussia,  June  11, 
1815;  settled  in  Philadel|ihia  1850;  died  there  Dec. 
13,  isn3.  He  was  given  a  thorough  Jewish  educa- 
tion in  Danzig,  then  studied  Oriental  languages  at 
Halle,  but  eventually  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  in  which  he  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  in  1810;  he  remained  there  as  assistant 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  until  1843.  In  that  year, 
after  a  tour  of  the  Continent,  he  established  himself 
at  Konitz,  where  he  supplemented  his  practise  as  a 
physician  by  writing  a  history  of  medicine,  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  in  1848-49.  Having  taken 
part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  that  period, 
Morwitz  was  compelled  to  emigrate.  He  invented 
a  breech-loading  mechanism  for  lield-guns,  and 
after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  exploit  it  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  he  seltle<l  in  Phila- 
<lel|)hia  and  resumed  the  practise  of  his  profession. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  political  affairs,  and 


after  gradually  becoming  identified  with  the  local 
German  newspaper,  the  "Philadelphia  Demokrat," 
as  a  contributor,  he  became  its  owner  in  18r)3,  and 
relinquished  the  medical  profession  for  that  of 
journalism.  In  1855  the  daily  issue  of  his  news- 
paper was  supplemented  by  a  weekly,  which  at- 
tained a  wide  circulation  as  "  Die  Vereinigte  Staaten 
Zeitung,"  and  by  a  Sunday  edition  named  "Die 
Neue  Welt  "  (the  publication  of  the  latter  still  contin- 
ues). For  a  time  he  also  issued  a  weeklv  periodical 
in  English,  called  "The  Pennsylvaniau."  As  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  these  journals  Dr.  Morwitz  soon 
gained  a  position  of  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania,  and  became  rec- 
ognized as  a  leading  "war  Democrat "  during  the 
Civil  war.  At  this  period  he  was  instrumental  in 
reestablishing  the  dispensary  of  the  German  Soci- 
ety, which  had  been  closed  for  years;  in  1862  he  led 
in  the  organization  of  the  German  Press  Association 
of  Penns_vlvania,  and  in  1870  he  instit\ited  a  move- 
ment in  aid  of  the  German  cause  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  which  resulted  in  a  large  fund  being 
raised  for  the  purpose.  Establishing  a  number  of 
German  newspapers  in  various  cities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one,  the  "Morgen  Journal,"  in  New 
York  city,  he  finally  developed  the  business  into 
a  "Newspaper  Union,"  in  which  numerous  jour- 
nals in  English  were  included,  and  through  which 
he  eventually  attained  the  control  of  over  300  pe- 
riodicals. 

Dr.  Morwitz  was  a  member  of  various  Jewish 
charily  organizations  in  Philadelphia,  but  his  most 
considerable  share  in  Jewish  communal  affairs  was 
as  publisherof  "The  Jewish  Record,"  which  he  took 
up  in  1875,  a  few  mouths  after  its  establishment, 
and  whose  publicatioQ  he  continued  for  nearly 
eleven  years,  almost  constantly  at  a  financial  loss. 
He  was  succeeded  after  his  death -by  his  only  son, 
Joseph  Morwitz. 

A.  L.  E.  L. 

MOSCAT,     JOSEPH.      See    :Mii,h.\u,    Joseph 

BEN   MOSKS. 

MOSCATO,    JUDAH    ARYEH    (LEONE): 

Italian  rabbi,  [loet,  and  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  born  at  Osimo,  near  Ancona;  died  at 
Mantua  before  1594.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Pontifical  States  by  Paul  IV.  in  1554, 
Judah  went  to  the  home  of  his  kinsman  Minzi  Bere- 
taro  at  Mantua,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  and  in- 
struction of  the  foremost  Jews  of  his  time,  the  broth- 
ers Moses,  David,  and  Judah  Proven(;al  and  Azariah 
dei  Rossi.  lu  1587  he  became  chief  rabbi  of  Jlan- 
tua.  Moscato  was  a  true  child  of  the  Renaissance, 
well  versed  in  the  classical  languages  and  literatures 
and  in  sympathy  with  their  spirit.  Like  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  believed  that  the  ancient 
civilization  and  all  the  languages  of  culture  were 
derived  from  Judaism  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Jews  to  acquire  these  branches  of  knowledge, 
of  which  they  had  once  been  masters.  He  was 
widely  read,  especially  in  pliilosophy  ;  and  again 
like  his  contemporaries,  although  an  admirer  of 
Judah  ha-Levi  and  Maimonides,  he  was  an  enthusi- 
astic student  of  the  Cabala. 

He  published,  under  the  title  "Nefuzot  Yehu- 
dah"  (Venice,  1588;    Leniberg,  1859),  fifty-two  ser- 
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nions.  ■n-hich  in;iiiguriiterl  a.  new  epoch  in  lioniilctic 
literature.  Most  of  these  were  delivered  in  Hehrew 
or  in  Italian:  and  while  they  ohserve  the  nilos  of 
rhetoric  they  deal  with  their  subiects  naturally  and 
williout  forced  exegesis.  Ilis  other  printed  work, 
"Kol  Yehudah  "  (Venice,  1594),  was  the  first  com- 
mentary on  the  "Cuzari"  of  Judah  ha-Levi.  Since 
this  fact  would  at  once  secure  for  it  a  wide  circula- 
tion, the  rabbis  Cividali  and  Saraval  of  .Mantua 
urged  him  to  publish  it.  It  appeared  posthumously, 
and  since  then  has  always  been  printed  together 
with  the  "Cuzari."  Moscato  wrote  poetry  also,  es- 
pecially elegies  on  the  deaths  of  friends  and  schol- 
ars, including  one  on  the  death  of  Joseph  Caro. 
Three  of  his  elegies,  on  the  death  of  Duchess  Mar- 
gherita  of  Savoy  (d.  1574),  have  recently  become 
known. 

Bibliography:  Zudz,  G.  V.  p.  446:  idem.  Liternturgefcli.  p. 
419:  Abba  Apfelbaum,  Scfer  ToUdvt  R.  Yehudah  Mnscato, 
Drobobic2,  1900. 
c.  I.   E. 

MOSCHELES,  FELIX:  English  artist;  born 
in  London  Feb.  8.  IH'S'S;  studied  painting  in  Paris 
and  Antwerp,  and  exhibited  his  first  pictures  in 
those  cities.  Later  he  was  an  e.\hibitor  at  the  Lon- 
don Academy,  Grosvenor,  and  New  galleries.  He 
has  been  very  active  in  the  cause  of  international 
arbitration  and  peace,  and  was  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Association. 

Moscheles  edited  Feli.x  Mendelssohn's  letters  to 
his  father,  and  is  the  author  of  "  In  Bohemia  with 
Du  Maurier,"  and    "The  Fragments  of  an   Auto- 
biography," 1904. 
Bibliogr,vpht:  TTfto's  »rho,  19(M.  J. 

MOSCHELES,  IGNAZ :  Austrian  pianist; 
born  at  Prague  May  30.  1794;  diedat  Leipsic  March 
10,  1870.  After  a  short  course  with  Zadrahka  and 
Horzelsky,  his  talent  in  1804  attracted  the  attention 

of  Dionys  Weber,  di- 
rector of  the  Prague 
Conservatorium,  who 
educated  him  in  the 
pianoforte  works  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart, 
and  Clementi.  His 
progress  was  so  rapid 
that  in  1808  he  played 
in  public  a  concerto  of 
his  own  composition. 
Shortly  afterward,  in 
consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  father, 
Moscheles  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources 
and  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  supported 
himself  as  a  pianoforte 
teacher  and  player,  and  pursued  his  studies  under 
Albrechtsberger  (counterpoint)  and  Salieri  (compo- 
sition). He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
teachers  in  Vienna  and  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
^Meyerbeer.  Hununel,  and  Beethoven,  the  pianoforte 
arrangement  of  whose  ojiera  "Fidelio"  lie  assisted 
in  preparing. 

Moscheles'  career  as  a  virtuoso  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  the  production  of  his  "  Variationen 
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I'dier  den  Alexanderniarsch,"  op.  32,  in  1815,  a  work 
which  met  with  brilliant  success.  He  became  the 
founder  of  a  distinct  school  of  pianoforte-playing 
characterized  by  original  methods  of  tone-produc- 
tion, and  lience  he  has  been  .iustly  called  the  great- 
est pianist  from  the  time  of  Hummel  to  the  advent 
of  Chopin.  In  1816  he  began  a  series  of  tours  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  1822  he 
composed  the  duo  "Ilommage  a  Iliindel  "  for  J.  B. 
Cramer's  concert  in  London.  In  the  following  year 
he  returned  to  London,  and  in  1824  he  gave  jtiano 
lessons  to  Felix  Mendel.ssohn,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  to  Charlotte  Enibden 
at  Hamburg,  in  1825,  he  settled  in  London,  and  he 
remained  for  ten  years  in  England.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Society,  the  musical  leader  of  which  he  be- 
came upon  the  resignation  of  Sir  Ilenr)'  Bishop  in 
1845.  At  the  invitation  of  Jlendelssohn,  Moscheles 
in  the  following  year  accepted  the  first  professor- 
ship in  the  pianoforte  department  of  tlie  newly  es- 
tablished Conservatorium  at  Leipsic,  with  which  in- 
stitution he  continued  permanently  identified  until 
the  close  of  his  life. 

Among  the  numerous  works  of  Moscheles  are: 
"Concerto  in  G  Minor,"  op.  60;  "Concerto  Path^- 
tique,"  op.  93;  three  "AUegri  di  Biavura,"  op.  51  ; 
24  " Etudes,"  op.  70;  "Charakteristische  Studien," 
op.  95. 

Moscheles  translated  into  English  Schindler's 
biography  of  Beethoven  (2  vols.,  London,  1841). 
Moscheles'  wife  wrote  a  life  of  him  and  published 
his  letters  and  diaries  ("Aus  Moscheles'  Lcbcn."  2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  18T2;  transl.  into  English).  Men- 
delssohn's correspondence  with  Moscheles  was  pub- 
lished (1888)  in  German  and  English. 

Bibliography:  Champlin.  Cue.  nf  Music  antl  Mni^irians; 
Grove.  Diet,  nf  Music  and  Musieiiin.^ :  Mendel,  Mit.-ilsa- 
U.^ehis  Kiivrersatiims-Lcxikiin  ;  F.hrlich,  Cehlirated  Pian- 
ists nf  the  Past  and  Present^  pp.  30(i,  3U9 ;  Meyers  Konver- 
satinns.Le.rihnJi. 
s.  J.  So. 

MOSCHIDES,  TOBIAS.      See  CoiiN,  T.usias. 

MOSCONI,    JUDAH  LEON   BEN   MOSES: 

Bulgarian  .scholar  and  Talmudist;  bom  at  Ocrida 
1328.  Owing  to  the  wars  which  agitated  Bulgaria 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  Moscoui  left  his  native 
country  about  1360.  He  traveled  in  all  the  three 
continents  of  the  Old  World.  He  was  in  Chios  and 
Cyjirus,  in  Negropont  (where  he  became  the  pujul 
of  Shemariah  b.  Elijah  al-Ikriti),  in  Laodicea.  and 
later  in  Egypt  (where  he  studied  under  Obadiah  Miz- 
ri,  to  whom  he  owed  "the  greatest  part  of  his  learn- 
ing"). He  was  afterward  in  Morocco,  in  Italy,  and 
in  France.  In  Perpignan  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  several  scholars,  among  them  Moses  Narboni  and 
David  Bongoron. 

Mosconi  was  well  versed  in  jihilosophical  works, 
both  Hebrew  and  Arabic;  but,  having  a  predilection 
for  metaphysics,  he  occupied  hiiuself  particularly 
with  Ibn  Ezra's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  on 
which  he  wrote  a  supercommentaiy.  Most  of  the 
thirty  siipercommeiitarios  on  Ibn  Ezra  which  Mos- 
coni examined  during  his  wanderings  were,  in  his 
opinion,  worthless.  According  to  Mosconi,  Ibn  Ezra 
wrote  his  commentary  on  the  Prophets  and  llagiog- 
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rapha   before   that   on    the  Pentateuch,    which  he 
wrote  eleven  years  before  his  death. 

Moscoui  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  studying 
grammar;  and  he  blamed  the  commentators  who 
neglected  it.  In  his  commentary  he  quotes  the  other 
works  oflbu  Ezra,  those  of  Samuel  ben  Hoplini,  Saa- 
dia's  Arabic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Maimou- 
ides'  commentary  on  the  "  Aphorisms  "  of  Hippoc- 
rates, Averrocs,  and  the  other  Arabian  philosophers. 
Simultaneously  with  his  supercommcntary,  Mosconi 
began  to  write  other  treatises,  e.g. :  "  'En  Gedi,"  an 
explanation  of  certain  metaphy.sical  passages  dissem- 
inated in  different  works;  "  Reah  Nihoah,"  a  trea- 
tise on  sacrifices ;  "Ta'ame  ha-Mibtu,"  on  grammar 
— all  these  works  being  left  uutinished  on  account 
of  the  persecutions  which  he  underwent.  Mosconi's 
preface  to  his  commentary,  in  which  he  gives  this 
information,  was  published  by  Berliner  in  "Ozar 
Tob "  (1878.  pp.  1-10).  Mosconi  also  revised  the 
"  Yosippon  "  and  wrote  a  preface  to  it  (published  by 
Berliner,  I.e..  pp.  17-33).  Steinschneider  ("Hebr. 
Bibl."  xiv.  90)  thinks  that  the  Moses  Mosconi  men- 
tioned by  Moses  Bagi  in  his  "  Ohe!  Mosheh  "  as  hav- 
ing written  against  the  Karaite  Aaron  b.  Elijah  is 
identical  with  Judah  Leon  Mosconi,  whose  name  was 
incorrectly  given  by  Bagi. 

Bibliography  :  Berliner,  in  Magazin,  iil.  41-51 ;  Steinschnei- 
der, ih.  pp.  94-100,  140-153.  190-206  ;  idem,  Hebr.  Bibl.  xiv. 
90,  xix.  57  el  seq.;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  469. 

II.  I!.  M.  Sel. 

MOSCOW  :  Russian  city;  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name.  .Tews  began  to  appear  in 
Moscow  in  early  times,  but  only  as  indivitluals;  for 
instance,  as  farmers  of  the  la.\es  which  the  Russian 
princes  paid  to  the  Tatars.  A  Jew  named  Leo  was 
physician  to  the  court  at  Moscow  in  1-190.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  Jews  were  excluded  from  the 
city  on  account  of  religious  enmity  toward  them. 
It  is  known  that  Ivan  the  Terrible  refused  the  re- 
quest (l.')49)  of  the  Duke  of  Lithuania  that  Jews 
might  visit  Moscow  for  commercial  purposes;  and 
it  was  agreed  at  the  election  of  Ladislaus  in  1610 
that  Jews  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city. 
This  agreement  is  met  with  in  more  recent  Russo- 
Polish  treaties,  wliicli  leads  to  the  belief  that,  not- 
withstanding the  prohibition,  Jews  had  continued 
to  visit  Moscow.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  city  contained  a  more  or  less 
prosperous  group  of  .Tews,  whose  presence  some 
writers  have  attributed  to  the  inlluence  of  the  Jew- 
ish court  physician  Stephau  vou  Gaden.  In  lfi7C 
Czar  Feodor  Alekseyevich  forbaiU^  them  to  remain; 
and  tliisprohibition  was  continued  in  thesucceeding 
reigns. 

Conditions  underwent  a  change  in  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.  Willi  the  .separation  of  White  Russia 
from  Poland  and  its  addition  to  Russia  proper 
(1772),  the  numerous  .Tewisli  populations  of  White 
Russia  caiiK^  under  Russian  rnli'.  They  were  in- 
<leed  the  lirst  Russo-Jewish  sub  jec'ts.  .T<'wish  mer- 
chants from  While  Russia,  particularly  from  the 
town  of  Shklov,  began  to  arrive  in  Moscow,  but 
they  remained  only  for  short  jieriods.  Moscow  was 
then  outside  of  the  Pale  of  Stctti.ement  ;  and  the 


petition  of  the  Jews  for  admission  to  the  Moscow 
merchant  gild  Wils  rejected.  The  well-known  Jew- 
ish merchant  Notkin,  however,  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  important  commercial  affairs  at  both 
capitals.  With  the  further  addition  to  Russia  of 
Polish  territories  Jews  from  other  governments  came 
to  Moscow.  All  these  temporary  visitors  were  per- 
mitted to  stay  only  in  a  certain  house,  known  as  the 
"Jewish  Inn."  This  was  located  in  a 
The  building  near  the  Church  of  Boris  and 

"Jewish     Glyeb,  and  consequently  was  named 

Inn."         later  "Glyebovskoye."     It  formed    a 

surt  of  ghetto.    The  gates  were  locked 

at  nightfall,  and   no  one  was  allowed  to  pass  out 

after  dark. 

Beginning  with  the  second  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Jewish  papulation  of  Moscow 
began  to  increase.  Merchants  and  their  clerks  as 
well  as  young  artisans  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  city  temporarily,  on  condition  that  they  dwelt 
exclusively  at  the  Jewish  inn.  All  visitors  were 
questioned  at  the  city  gates.  Christians  were  ad- 
mitted freely;  but  .Tews  were  passed  through  ac- 
companied by  a  guard,  and  frequent  tribute  was 
levied  upon  them  by  various  functionaries.  In  the 
following  decade  Moscow  received  a  group  of  per- 
manent Jewish  settlers.  From  the  year  1827,  during 
the  reign  of  Nicholas  I. .  the  Jevvs  were 
Privileged   compelled   to   serve    for   twenty-tive 

Classes,  years  in  the  army.  Many  such  Jew- 
ish soldiers  were  sent  to  Moscow. 
During  the  early  years  of  their  service  there  they 
were  engaged  in  active  dut}';  but  later  they  settled 
with  their  wives  and  families  in  the  town  (a  privi- 
lege not  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  inn),  and 
engaged  in  business  and  handicrafts.  They  estab- 
lished several  houses  of  prayer  bearing  the  respect- 
ive names  of  the  regiments  in  which  they  served, 
e.ff.,  "  Arakclieyevskaya  "  and  "Mezhevaya."  They 
had  no  rabbi,  however,  even  the  position  of  govern- 
ment rabbi,  established  under  Nicholas,  remaining 
vacant.  The  records  of  deaths  were  kept  by  the 
police,  while  marriages,  divorces,  and  births  were 
registered  by  the  regimental  officers.  About  this 
time  a  separate  .Tewisli  cemetery  was  established. 
Until  then  the  Jewish  dead  had  been  buried  just 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Christian  cemeteries, 
most  frequently  in  the  Dorogomilovskoye  Cem- 
etery. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Moscow  increased  still  further.  The  ghetto 
was  abolished ;  certain  classes  of  Jews  (artisans, 
merchants,  and  persons  possessed  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation) were  given  the  privilege  of  unrestricted  resi- 
dence, and  many  such  established  themselves  in 
the  city.  Moreover,  the  local  authorities  assumed, 
for  seltisli  reasons,  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
those  Jews  who  lived  in  Moscow  without  having 
the  right  to  do  so;  so  that  in  1871  the  Jewish  inhab- 
itants numbered  about  8,000.  The  early  suiiremaey 
of  the  veteran  soldiers  in  communal  affairs  jjassed 
over  to  the  more  intelligent  classes.  At  this  time 
were  founded  the  first  .lewish  charitable  institutions. 
About  1868  the  congregation  had  a  rabbi  named 
Rerlin.  The  community  was,  however,  not  yet  of- 
ficially recognized.     It  was  not   until    1871,  when 
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llie   rabbiuato  was  ocfupicd  by  S.  Minor,  that  tlie 

rccoguition  of  the  govfrumeiit  was   obtained   and 

the  Jewish  iiopidation  saw  the  begin- 

Official       niug  of  a  new  life.     In  1872  tliere  was 

Recogni-     opened  in  a  rented  building  a  syna- 

tiou  of  the  gogiie  with  a  elioir,  and  with  this  was 

Commu-      established  an  orphan  asylum  seliool 
nity.         and.  subsequently,  a  technical  depart- 
ment.     In  addition  there  was  a  con- 
siderable number  of  unofficial  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  most  active  of  which  v.as  the 
bikkur  holim. 

The  community  now  grew  rapidly.  In  1890  the 
Jewish  popidation  numbered  more  than  30.000.  and 
it  was  more  prosperous,  although  there  was  still  a 
considerable  number  of  needy  persons.  All  this 
was  su<ldeuly  changed  when  Sergei  Alexandrovich. 
brother  of  the  reigning  czar.  Alexander  III.,  be- 
came governor  of  Moscow  (Feb.,  1891).  An  im- 
perial decree  was  promulgated  (March  28.  1891) 
ordering  the  expulsion  from  the  city  and  govern- 
ment of  Moscow  of  all  Jewish  artisans,  brewers,  and 
distillers.  A  certain  number  of  these  was  sent  out 
on  the  14th  of  every  month  until  June  14.  1893. 
On  Oct.  15,  1893.  anijther  decree  was  issued  order- 
ing the  expulsion  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  who  had 
served  under  Nicholas,  and  of  their  descendants,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  had  joined  some  artisan 
gild.  The  expulsion  was  carried  into  effect  under 
the  guidance  of  the  governor-general,  the  mayor, 
Alekseyev.  and  the  chief  of  police,  Vlasovski.  The 
authorities  abused  their  prerogative  and  excluded, 
contrary  to  law,  other  classes  of  Jews  also.  Per- 
sons who  had  been  born  in  Moscow  and  who  knew 
no  other  place  of  residence  were  obliged  to  go  in 
search  of  a  new  home.  Thousands  of  Jews  became 
impoverished,  and  several  hundreds  adopted  Chris- 
tianit}-. 

The  Jewish  community  had  before  this  built  a 
synagogue  on  a  plot  of  ground  owned  by  it.  The 
city  authorities  had  given  oral  permission  for  the 
opening  of  the  building,  which  had  taken  place  in 
May,  1891.  Later  the  community  was  informed  that 
the  synagogue  iiad  been  opened  contrary  to  law, 
and  it  was  given  the  alternative  of  selling  it  within 
six  months  or  transforming  it  into  a  charitable  insti- 
tution by  remodeling  the  building  so  as  to  leave  no 
traces  of  a  synagogue.  When  Habbi  Minor  and  the 
venerable  elder  Schneider  petitioned  the  emperor  to 
revoke  this  order  their  ie(|uest  was  refused.  Jlinor 
was  permanently  banished  from  Moscow  and  de 
prived  of  his  rabbinical  title,  while  Schneider  was 
excluded  for  a  period  of  two  3'ears.  The  affairs  of 
the  community  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  assist- 
ant rabbi;  but  soon  he  and  the  other  officials  of  the 
sjMiagogue,  having  no  acknowledged  right  to  reside 
in  Moscow,  were  also  banished.  Together  with  the 
synagogue  the  schools  connected  with  it  were  also 
closed.  Notwithstanding  theexijendituieof  almost 
100.000  rubles  for  the  remodeling  of 
Syna-  the  synagogue  building,  the  city  an- 
gogMe.  thorilies  will  not  allow  it  to  be  used, 
and  ii  is  now  (l!t()4)  unoccupied.  The 
Jewish  communal  organization  was  abolished  and 
about  20.000  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  city  in 
April,  1891. 


Religious  services  are  now  held  in  several  jM-ayer- 
houses  (there  is  a  prayer-hall  in  the  house  of  the 
millionaire  L.  Polyakov) ;  and  for  lack  of  proper 
accommodations  many  Jews  find  themselves  obliged 
to  celebrate  the  holy  days  in  neighboring  towns. 
Since  1893  the  position  of  rabbi  has  been  tilled  by 
A.  I.  Mase.  His  assistant  was  R.  Lijb  Kahn,  who 
died  in  1903.  There  arc  no  official  charitable  organi- 
zations in  Moscow ;  but  there  is  a  heder  for  fifty 
boys,  and  the  conmiunity  cares  for  its  poor  and  sick. 
Its  expenditures  are  not  great,  amounting  to  only 
30,000  rubles  annually.  Not  long  ago  all  Jews 
studying  pharmacy  and  obstetrics  were  forbidden  to 
live  in  ]\Ioscow.  Against  the  law,  the  Jewish  mem- 
bers of  the  merchant  gild  of  Moscow  are  dejirived 
of  the  right  (granted  in  1899)  to  take  part  in  the 
election  of  officers  of  the  gild  and  in  sessions  of  its 
representatives.  Quite  recently  (1904)  the  governor- 
general  and  commandant  of  the  Moscow  military 
forces,  the  graiid  duke  Sergei  Alecksandrovitch, 
forbade  the  Jewish  soldiers  in  the  Moscow  district 
to  wear  fringes  ("zizit").  The  Jewish  popidation 
in  Moscow  consists  (1904)  of  4,106  permanent  resi- 
dents and  364  temporar}'  settlers. 

Bibliography:  P.  Marek,  K  Txtnrii  i'evreyev  v  Mdxfa'iir; 
Vosl.-hiid.  1S93.  1S95;  H.  Frederic,  T)ie  New  ExoOuf.  pp.  192- 
20,s,  London,  1892. 

II.   R.  J.    II. 

MOSE.     See  PEKionic.\LS. 

MOSELY,  ALFRED:  English  financier;  born 
at  Clifton  1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  Bristol 
Grammar  School,  and  afterward  went  to  South 
Africa,  where  he  became  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  Kimbcrle}'.  He  equipped  at  his  own  expense  the 
Princess  Christian  Base  Hospital  near  Cape  Town 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the 
South-African  war.  In  1903  he  conducted  an  indus- 
trial commission  from  England  to  the  United  Slates 
to  study  the  cause  of  American  trade  prosperity, 
and  in  1903  he  headed  a  similar  commission  to  study 
American  methods  of  education.  He  was  made  a 
C.M.G.  in  1900. 
BiBi.iOGR.\pnT:  Jeu'wh  Year  Bonh  :  Who's  WIki,  191H. 

.1  V.  E. 

MOSEN  (MOSES),  JULIUS:  German  poet; 
born  at  Marieney,  Saxony,  July  3,  1803;  died  at 
Oldenburg  Oct.  10,  1867.  He  was  educated  at 
Plauen,  and  studied  law  at  the  L'niversity  of  Jena; 
but  the  death  of  his  father  interrupted  his  .studies, 
and,  after  traveling  iu  Italy,  he  returned  to  his  birth- 
place and  entered  the  office  of  a  lawyer.  In  1831  lie 
became  judge  of  the  patrimonial  court  of  justice 
at  Kohren,  near  Frohburg;  and  after  its  suppression 
in  1834  he  practised  law  in  Dresden.  In  1844  he 
accepted  the  post  of  dramatic  writer  to  the  Court 
Theater  at  Oldenburg.  About  this  time  his  health 
gave  way ;  in  a  few  years  he  was  completely  para- 
lyzed, and  he  was  pensioned  shortl}'  after  18o0;  but 
he  continued  his  literary  activity  in  spite  of  hisintir- 
mities.  He  wrote:  "Das  Lied  vom  RitterWahn" 
(Leipsic,  1831);  "Gedichte"  {ib.  1836,  2d  eii.  1843); 
and  the  following  novels:  "Georg  Venlot  "  {/i.  1831); 
•'  Novellen  "  (ib.  1837) ;  "  Der  Kongress  von  Verona  " 
(Berlin,  1842);  -'Bilder  im  Moose  "  (Leipsic,  1846). 
Mosen's  plays  are  mainly  historical,  chief  among 
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them  being:  "  Heinrich  der  Finkler"  (Leipsic,  1836); 
"Cola  Rienzi."  "Die  Biiiute  von  Florenz,"  "Wen- 
delin  uud  Helene,"  "Kaiser  Otto  III."  (collectively 
published  under  the  title  "Theater,"  Stuttgart, 
1843) :  "  Don  Johaun  von  Oesterreich  " ;  "  Herzog 
Bernhard"  (Leipsic,  1855);  and  "Der  Sohn  des  Fiir- 
sten  "  (Oldenburg,  1858).  His  collected  works  were 
published  in  eight  volumes  in  Oldenburg  in  1863; 
and  a  new  edition  in  si.\  volumes,  with  a  biog- 
raphy, was  prepared  by  his  son  and  published  in 
Leipsic  in  1880. 

BiBLiOfiRAPHV :  M.  Zsrliomuiler,  ^X'WfN'.-*  Eriniierungen, 
Plaupn.  ISiB;  Julius  Mnsoi;  cine  Bi"i/ra;)/ii.<c/ie  Skizzc, 
OldenburR,  18TK  ;  Jll,n<ili,  r  I'lutnrch.  h.  UlS-Zil. 


MOSENTHAL,  SOLOMON  HERMANN 
VON:  Austrian  dramatist  and  poet;  born  at  Cas- 
sel,  Ilesse-Massau,  Germany,  Jan.  1-i,  1821;  died  at 
Vienna  Feb.  17,  1877.  He  attended  the  gymnasium 
at  Cassel  and  the  Poly- 
technicum  in  Carlsruhe. 
He  soon  withdrew,  how- 
ever, and  in  1841  went  to 
Vienna  as  private  teacher 
in  the  house  of  Morilz  von 
Goldschniidt.  In  1846  his 
"Der  Hollander  Michel," 
a  dramatized  folk-story, 
was  produced ;  and  this 
was  succeeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  his  three- 
act  drama  "  Die  Sklaviu." 
Tseither  of  these  liad  any 
enduring  success.  Two 
years  later  (Dec.  18,  1849) 
the  production  of  his  po- 
etical drama  "Ciicilia  von 
Albauo  "  received  the  cor- 
dial approval  of  public  and  critics  alike,  and  opened 
for  him  the  doors  of  the  Burgtlieater.  Its  success 
was  .still  further  heightened  on  its  publication  in 
Budapest  in  ]8r)l.  His  ne.\t  production,  "  Deborah" 
(Budapest,  1849;  Presburg,  1875,  0th  ed.  1890),  was 
translated  into  the  principal  modern  languages.  In 
English  it  became  famous  under  the  title  of  "Leah, 
the  For.sakcu."  It  was  first  produced  at  the  royal 
theater  in  Berlin  in  1850. 

In  the  meantime  Mo.senthal  had,  early  in  1850, 
secured  a  position  as  librarian  at  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation. In  the  same  year  his  play  based  on  the  novel 
"Ein  Deutsclies  Dichterleben"  by  Otto  Muller,  was 
produced  at  the  Burgtlieater.  It  was  founded 
on  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  poet  Blirgcr. 
His  next  production  was  "Der  Sonnenwendhof," 
Leipsic,  1857  (3d  ed.  1875:  fifteen  years  after  his 
death  a  Low  German  version  by  Aiuiy  Schilfer, 
under  the  titl<^  "Auf'm  Sunnwendhof,"  was  pub- 
lished in  Munich  in  isoa  and  included  in  the  "Miin- 
chener  Theater-Bibliotliek ").  There  followed  in 
succession:  "  Das  Gefangene  Bild,"  Stuttgart,  1858; 
"DUweke,"  Leipsic,  I860;  "Die  Deutschen  KomO- 
dianten,"  ih.  1863;  "Pietra,"  tragedy,  j'4.  1S()5: 
"Der  Schultz  von  Altenbllren," /«.  1868;  "Isabella 
Orsini."  1870,  of  which  an  English  translation  by  E. 
Vincent  was  ])ublis1ied  at  Vienna  in  1875;  "  Jfa- 
ryna,"    historical    drama,    Presburg,    1870;     "  r)ie 
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Sirene,"  comedy,  1875.  Mosenthal  also  wrote  the 
following  librettos:  for  Otto  Micolai,  "Die  Lusti- 
gen  Weiber  von  Windsor,"  Vienna,  1871  (reprinted 
1888);  for  Kretschmer,  "  Die  Folkunger,"  Dresden, 
1874;  for  Brlill,  "Das  Goldene  Kreuz,"  Berlin, 
1875:  for  Carl  Goldmark,  "Die  Konigin  von  Saba," 
Vienna,  1888:  and  "Die  Kinder  der  Heide,"  music 
by  Anton  Rubinstein. 

A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Vienna 
as  early  as  1847.  A  complete  edition  was  issued  in 
1866.  He  also  wrote  a  novel,  "  Jephtha's  Tochter," 
which  was  included  in  the  "  NeuerDeutscher  JSovel- 
lenschatz,"  No.  3,  Munich,  1884.  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  writings,  for  the  arrangement  of  which 
he  had  left  instructions,  was  published  in  six  vol- 
umes at  Stuttgart  in  1878;  with  a  portrait. 

BiBi.iocRAPHv:  NeiToliigv  in  Neuc  Freie  Prrasr,  reprinted 
in  AUg.  Zcil.des  Jud.  1877,  p.  155;  Prof.  Hanslick,  ib.  p. 
158 ;  Meyers  Konversationn-Lexikon. 

s.  M.  Co. 

MOSER  (plural,  Moserim) :  An  informer,  de- 
nunciator, or  delator;  synonyms  are  "masor"  (ab- 
stract, "  mesirah  "),  "delator"  (^1oi^n),  and  "mal- 
shin  "  (abstract,  "  malshinut  "),  from  the  last  of  which 
are  derived  the  Portuguese  "malsim,"  and  also  the 
Spani.sh  "  malsin,"  together  with  the  adjective  "  mal- 
sinar"  and  the  abstract  nouns  "malsindad"  and 
"malsineria."  Nothing  was  more  severely  punished 
by  the  Jews  than  talebearing;  and  no  one  was  held 
in  greater  contempt  than  the  informer.  On  account 
of  the  fact  that  his  deeds  frequently  caused  mis- 
chief and  even  entiiiled  death  anil  destruction,  the 
sages  of  the  Talmud  compared  the  "moser"  to  a 
serpent. 

The  Jews  suffered  much  during  the  persecutions 
under  Hadrian  through  informers  in  their  own 
ranks ;  especially  teachers  of  the  Law  were  betrayed 
by  the  delators.  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  having  criti- 
cized the  Roman  government,  was  denounced;  and 
he  saved  his  life  only  by  hasty  flight.  A  certain 
Eleazar  b.  Simon  is  said  to  have  denounced  to  the 
Romans  Jews  wlio  were  engaged  in  freebooting 
expeditions  againstthem.  According 
In  to  Talmudic  law,  the  delator  was  ]nm- 

Talmudic    ished  with   death;    and   althougli   in 

Times.  general  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Jewish 
courts  in  criminal  cases  ceased  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  in  the 
case  of  informers  the  penalty  remained  in  force, 
those  convicted  being  punished  the  more  .severely 
because  they  deliberately  increased  the  danger  which 
constantly  threatened  the  people. 

There  are  frequent  notices  of  denunciations 
among  the  Jews  in  countries  under  Arabic  rule. 
A  certain  Ilalfah  ibn  al-A'jab  and  his  son  Hayyim 
denounced  Isaac  Alfasi,  who  was  thereupon  oliliged 
in  1088  to  Hee  from  his  home  in  northern  Africa 
and  to  seek  refuge  in  Spain  (Abraham  ibn  Daud, 
"Sefer  ha-Kabbalah,"  ed.  Neubauer,  ]i.  75).  Ac- 
cording to  Maimonides  ("Yad,"  Hobcl  u-Mazik ), 
in  the  cities  of  the  West,  i.e.,  of  Morocco,  con- 
viction for  delation  was  of  daily  occurrence,  the 
olTenders  being  declared  outlaws  and  being  delivered 
to  non-Jews  for  the  inlliction  of  the  death-penalty. 
Denunciations  occurred  just  as  frequenlly  among 
the  Jews  of  Spain,  so  that  the  word  "  malsin  "  was 
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adopted  into  the  Spanish  hmguage  (see  above). 
The  great  Talmudist  of  Luceiia,  Joseph  ibn  Migas, 
caused  au  informer  to  lie  stoned  before  the  close  of 
a  certain  Day  of  Atonement  which  fell  on  a  Sabbath 
(Judali  b.  Asher.  "Zikron  Yehudah,"  p.  55b).  Isaac 
b.  Sheshet  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
could  therefore  assert  that  from  olden  times  it  liad 
been  law  and  custom  in  the  Jewish 
In  Spain.  comnninitiesofAragon,  Valencia.  Cat- 
alonia, Castile,  and  Navarre  to  put 
informers  out  of  the  world  ;  and  even  as  late  as  1432 
the  representatives  of  the  Castilian  communities 
could  with  truth  allege  in  the  statutes  which  they 
Lad  drawn  up  that  it  was  the  custom  throughout 
Israel  to  put  to  death  one  who  at  any  time  or  any 
place  dared  to  act  the  part  of  informer. 

In  Barcelona  a  descendant  of  a  wealthy  and  re- 
spected family  who  bad  lost  his  fortune  turned  in 
former.     In    vain   was  he  warned   antl   threatened 
■with  an    informer's   death.     He  was   probably  fa- 
vored by  the  authorities  and  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue in  his  nefarious  conduct ;   and  he  was  not  to 
be  enticed  from  his  chosen  path.     His  own  family 
wished  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  insisted  on  his  being 
prosecuted.     Rabbi  Jonah   of   Gerona   (ue])hew  of 
Jonah  b.  Abraham  Gerondi)  and  Solomon  ben  Adret 
of  Barcelona,    because  of   the   insistence  of  King 
Pedro  HI.  of  Aragon,  found  themselves  forced  to  let 
justice  take  its  course  and  to  deliver  the  informer  to 
the  king.     The  latter  ordered  his  e.\e- 
Sxecution    cution,  which  took  place  iu  the  year 
of  an         1280  in  the  square  liefore   the  Mon- 
Informer.     iuich,  the  Jewish  cemetery  in  Barce- 
lona, the  arteries  of  both  arms  being 
opened  (Solomon  ben  Adret's  Responsa  in  "J.  Q.  R." 
viii.  228). 

Asher  ben  Jehiel  pronounced  the  death-penalty 
upon  an  unknown  man  in  Seville  who  had  obtained 
the  favor  of  some  person  of  high  degree  and  liad 
maliciously  accused  certain  coreligionists  as  well  as 
whole  congregations  before  the  infanta  D.  Pedro, 
uncle  and  guardian  of  the  young  king  Alfonso  XI. 
(Asher  ben  Jehiel,  Responsa,  xvii.  1,  8).  Just  as 
little  hesitation  had  Aslier's  son,  and  with  him  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  tribunal  at  Toledo.  Joseph 
ibn  Crispin,  .Joseph  ben  Josejih  ibn  Xahmias,  and 
Moses  ben  Abraham  ibn  Xahmias,  in  pronouncing 
the  sentence  of  death  upon  the  much-dreaded  Joseph 
ben  Samuel,  who,  on  accoimt  of  his  denunciations, 
had  already  been  condemned  to  death  during  the 
lifetime  of  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  but  upon  whom  the 
sentence  had  not  been  carried  out  on  account  of  the 
king's  nunority  (Judah  b.  Aslier.  I.e.  p.  .Wa). 

In  the  statutes  signed  by  the  communities  of  Cat- 
alonia an<l  Valencia  Sept.  25,  13.")4,  the  extermina- 
tion of  informers  was  made  a  public  duty,  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  every  one  was  reciuired  to 
render  his  utmost  assistance  i"He-Halu/.,  "  i.  '22  it 
seq.).     This  resolution  was  also  adopt- 
Reg-ula-      ed  by  the  representative  of  the  Jews 
tions         of  Majorca,  where,  as  a  result  of  the 
Ag'ainst      representations   of   the  leader  of  the 
Informers,    comnuinity.   King  Sancho  in   1319  is- 
sued an  order  lianishing  forever  from 
the  island  all  Jews  who  were  proved  to  lie  informers 
or  disturbers  of  the  peace  ("Boletin  Acad.   Hist." 


xxxvi.  133,  143).  The  Jewish  community  of  Tu- 
dela,  the  largest  in  Xavarre,  in  March,  1363,  passed 
a  resolution  (which  was  renewed  lifty  years  later 
for  a  further  period  of  fifty  years)  to  proceed  against 
informers  with  all  pos.sible  severit}'.  Any  per.son, 
whether  .Jew  or  Jewess,  who  should  be  convicted  of 
being  a  calumniator  of  or  informer  against  the  con- 
gregation or  any  of  its  members  was  tobeexconunu- 
nicated  in  all  the  synagogues  of  the  city  for  a  period 
of  lifty  years,  during  which  time  he  or  she  was  not 
to  be  tolerated  within  the  city.  The  informer  was 
also  to  pay  into  the  pulilic  treasury  a  fine  of  1,000 
gold  maravedis  (Kayserling,  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
Spanien,"  i.  76  et  seq.,  206  vt  neq.).  The  execution  of 
a  death-sentence  pronounced  by  a  Jewish  court 
could  take  place  only  with  the  king's  consent  and 
through  tiie  royal  alguazil  (hangman). 

The  execution  of  Joseph  Picho.n  (receiver-generai 
of  taxes,  who  was  accused  of  being  an  informer), 
for  whicli  the  sanction  of  King  John  I.  of  Castile 
had  been  obtained  on  liis  coronation-day,  Aug.  21, 
1379,  was  of  incalculable  importance  for  the  Jews 
of  Spain,  and  was  the  main  reason  w  hj'  the  Jews  of 
Castile  were  deprived  of  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases  The  measure  passed  in  13G3.  which  remained 
in  force  for  only  a  few  decades,  did  not  contribute 
much  toward  frightening  informers.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the 
statutes  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  communal  repre- 
sentatives convened  by  the  court  rabbi  Abraham 
Benveniste  at  Valladolid  in  May,  1432,  a  whole  chap- 
ter was  devoted  to  informers. 

It  was  due  to  Benveniste,  who  stood  in  high  favor 
with  the  then  all-powerful  Alvaro  de  Luna,  that 
King  John  II.  again  conceded  to  the  Jews  the  right 
to  decide  criminal  cases.  In  the  last-mentioned  stat- 
utes it  was  stipulated  that  each  case  of  talebear- 
ing through  which  a  Jew  or  a  Jewess  might  have 
suffered  injury  was  to  be  punished  with  ten  days' 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  100  maravedis,  if  no 
Christian  was  jircsent  when  the  delation  took  place. 
The  fine  was  to  be  doubled  if  the  crime  had  been 

committed  in  the  presence  of  a  Chris- 
Jurisdic-     tian.     When  one  was  convicted  of  in- 
tion  over     forming,  he  was  branded  on  the  fore- 
Informers,    head  with  a  red-hot  iron;  if  he  were 

convicted  of  treason  three  times  on  the 
testinumy  of  two  trustwortln'  witnesses,  the  court 
rabbi  was  required  to  bring  about  his  execution  at 
the  hands  of  the  royal  alguazil.  Did  the  informer 
escape,  so  that  he  could  be  neither  killed  nor  braniled, 
he  was  proclaimed  in  all  jdaces  as  a  traitor,  com- 
pletely excommunicated  from  the  community  of 
Israel,  and  stigmatized  as  "  blood-shedder  "  or  "vil- 
lain "  (see  the  statute  in  "  Jahrbuch  fiir  die  (jcsch.  der 
Juden  und  dcs  Judenthums,"  iv.  307).  In  northern 
.Vfrica,  as  in  Castile,  the  law  was  visited  u]ion  in- 
formers inall  itsseveritj'.  Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran 
and  his  son  Solomon  passed  sentence  of  death  un- 
hesitatingly upon  moserim. 

Worse  than  in  Spain  were  the  con- 
In  ditionsin  German  countries,  where  the 
Germany,    governments  iirolccted  the  infornu'rs. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Augs- 
burg, Xuremberg,  and  Ralisbon,  and  the  persecu- 
tions in  Posen,  Frank£ort-on-thc-.Main.  and  Worms 
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are  traceable  to  informers.  A  certain  Hirschcl 
Meyer,  through  liis  denunciations,  caused  his  core- 
ligionists much  trouble  previous  to  their  expulsion 
from  Vienna  in  1G70. 

The  practise  of  giving  malicious  information  lasted 
longest  ill  Poland,  where  moserim,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  government,  were  ijunished  by  having 
the  tongue  or  ears  cut  off.  In  Posen  a  Jewish  in- 
former is  said  to  have  liccn  sentenced  to  death,  in 
accordance  with  the  verdict  of  a  Jewish  court,  so  late 
as  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Perles, 
"Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Posen,"  in  "  Mouatsschrifl," 
xiv.  166).  The  informer  who  escaped  punishment 
was  excommunicated  ;  and  lie  then  sought  refuge  in 
baptism.  The  number  of  those  who,  after  baptism, 
appeared  as  accu.sers  of  tlieir  former  coreligionists, 
and  wlio.  like  Xicolaus  Donin,  Joshua  al-Lorki,  and 
PfclTerkorn,  brought  unspeakable  sullering  upon 
them,  is  very  large. 

BinrinRRAPiiv:  Knufmann.  Ziir  Oefcli.  <li!<  Dilntnroiireseiix 
(nr.-t  |.iilili,slii-tl  In  ./.  Q.  K.  viii.).  in  AlUl-  /.cit.  drs  .linl.  l.\i. 
4(Kt,  414:  Kiiyserling.  Das  Castilintiischr  <_iiiniiiiilrstiiliit, 
in  Jaltrliuth  ffiy  die  Ge'tchichie  fJer  Judcn^  iv.  27~ ;  }Iani- 
burger,  R.  U.  T.  iii..  Supplement,  p.  .5. 

,7.  M.    K. 

MOSER,  MOSES:  German  merchant  known  as 
a  friend  of  Heine  ;  born  1796:  died  at  Berlin  Aug.  15, 
1838.  He  was  educated  for  a  business  career,  and  was 
for  a  time  an  assistant  of  the  banker  Moses  Fried- 
liinder  in  Berlin.  Afterward  he  became  the  confiden- 
tial cashier  of  Moritz  Robert  there.  Moser  had  con- 
siderable mathcmatic:il  talent:  and  he  also  studied 
philolog}-.  With  Gansand  Zunz  he  helped  to  found 
the  Verein  fur  Kultur  und  Wisseusehaft  des  Juden- 
thums.  He  thus  became  friendly  with  Heine,  who 
had  a  high  opinion  of  his  ability  and  character, 
and  called  him  "a  living  appendi.\  to  Nathan  der 
Weise. "  Many  of  Heine's  most  intimate  letters  were 
addres.sed  to  Moser,  who  was  his  closest  friend  up  to 
the  year  1830. 

BlBI.IofiRAPHY :  G.  Karpeles,  JJeinrich  Heine,  Aus  Seincm 
Leitot  tDid  Seiytcr  Zcit,  pp.  fi(i  et  tietj, 

s.  J. 

MOSES.— Biblical  Data  :  The  birth  of  Jloses 
occurred  at  a  tune  when  Pharaoh  had  commanded 
that  all  male  children  born  to  Hebrew  captives 
should  be  thrown  into  the  Nile  (Ex.  ii. ;  comp.  i.). 
Jochebed,  the  wife  of  the  Levite  Amram,  bore  a 
son,  and  kept  the  child  concealed  for  three  months. 
When  she  could  keep  him  hidden  no  longer,  rather 
than  deliver  him  to  death  she  set  him  adi'ift  on  the 
Nile  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes.  The  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  coining  opportunely  to  the  river  to  bathe, 
discovered  the  babe,  was  attracted  to  him,  adopted 
him  as  her  son,  and  named  him  "Moses."  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  future  deliverer  of  Isi'ael  was 
reared  as  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  princess  (Ex.  ii. 
1-10). 

When  Mo.ses  was  gi-owu  to  manhood,  he  went  one 
day  to  see  how  it  fared  with  his  brethren,  bond- 
men to  the  Kgyptians.  Seeing  an  Egyptian  mal- 
treating a  Hebsew,  he  killed  the  Egyptian  and  hid 
his  body  in  the  sand,  sujiposing  that  no  one  who 
would  be  disposed  to  revival  the  matter  knew  of  it. 
The  next  day,  seeing  two  Hebrews  quan-eling,  he 
enileavored  to  sepaiate  them,  whereupon  the  Hebrew 


who  was  wiouging  his  brother  taunted  Moses  with 
slaying  the  Egyptian.  jMoses  soon  discovered  from 
a  higher  source  that  the  affair  was  known,  and  that 
Pharaoh  was  likely  to  put  him  to  death  for  it:  he 
therefore  made  his  escape  to  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula 
and  settled  with  Hobab,  or  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian. 
whose  daughter  Zipporah  he  in  due  time  married. 
There  he  sojourned  forty  years,  following  the  occu- 
pation of  a  shepherd,  during  which  time  his  son 
Gershom  was  born  (Ex.  ii.  11-22). 

One  day,  as  Jlo.ses  led  his  flock  to  Mount  Hoieb, 
he  saw  a  bush  burning  but  without  being  consumed. 
When  he  turned  a.side  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
marvel,  Ynwii  spoke  to  him  from  the  bush  and 
commissioned  him  to  return  to  Egvpt  and  deliver 
his  brethren  from  their  bondage  (Ex.  iii.  1-10).  Ac- 
coi'ding  to  Ex.  iii.  13  et  seg.,  it  was  at  this  time  that 
the  name  of  Yuwu  was  revealed,  though  it  is  fi-e- 
quentlyused  throughout  the  patriarchal  narratives, 
from  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  on.  Armed 
with  this  new  name  and  with  certain  signs  which  he 
could  give  in  attestation  of  his  mission,  he  returned 
to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  1-9,  20).  On  the  way  he  was  met 
by  Yhwii,  who  would  have  killed  him:  but  Zip- 
porah, Moses'  wife,  circumcised  her  son  and  Yirwu's 
anger  abated  (Ex.  iv.  24-26).  IMoses  was  met  and 
assisted  on  his  ariival  in  Egypt  b.v  his  elder  brothei', 
Aaron,  and  leadily  gained  a  hearing  with  his  op- 
pi'essed  brethren  (Ex.  iv.  27-31).  It  was  a  more 
dilficult  matter,  however,  to  persuade  Pharaoh  to  let 
the  Hebrews  depart.  Indeed,  this  was  not  accom- 
plished until,  through  the  agency  of  Moses,  ten 
plagues  had  come  upon  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  vii.- 
xii.).  These  plagues  culminated  in  the  slaying  of 
the  Egyptian  tirst-born  (Ex.  xii.  29).  whereupon 
such  terror  seized  the  Egyptians  that  they  urged  the 
Hebrews  to  leave. 

The  children  of  Israel,  with  their  Hocks  and 
herds,  started  toward  the  eastern  border  at  the 
southern  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  long 
procession  moved  slowly,  and  found  it  necessaiy  to 
encamp  three  times  before  passing  the  Egyptian 
frontier  at  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Meanwhile  Phaiaoh 
had  repented  and  was  in  pursuit  of  them  with  a. 
large  army  (Ex,  xiv.  5-9).  Shut  in  between  this 
army  and  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which 
wci'e  then  connected  with  it,  the  Israelites  despaired, 
but  Yiiwn  divided  the  waters  of  the  sea  .so  that 
they  passed  .safely  across;  when  the  Egyptiiins  at- 
tempted to  follow,  He  permitted  the  waters  to  re- 
turn upon  them  and  drown  them  (Ex. 
In  the        xiv.  10-31).     Moses  led  the  Hebrews 

Wilder-  to  Sinai,  or  Horeb,  where  J<'thro  cele- 
ness.  braled  their  coming  by  a  .gieat  sacri- 
fice in  the  presence  of  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  the  eldci's  of  Israel  (E.\.  xviii.).  At  Horeb,  or 
Sinai,  Yiiwn  welcomed  Moses  upon  the  sacred 
mountain  and  talked  with  him  face  to  face  (Ex. 
xix.).  He  gave  him  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Law  and  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Isiacl 
through  him.  This  coveniuit  liound  Yiiwii  to  be 
Israel's  God,  if  Israel  would  keep  His  command- 
ments (Ex.  xix.  et  Kftj.). 

Mo.ses  and  the  Israelites  sojourned  at  Sinai  about 
a  year  (comp.  Num.  x.  II),  and  Moses  had  fre(|uent 
communications  from  Yiiwu.     As  a  result  of  these 
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(From  the  Sarajevo  Ha^ifiiilah  vl  the  touriceoth  cfotory.) 
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the  Tabernacle,  according  to  the  last  chapters  of 
Exodus,  was  constructed,  the  priestly  law  ordained, 
the  plan  of  eucampmeut  arranged  both  for  the 
Levitcs  and  the  non-priestly  tribes  (conip.  Num.  i. 
.50-ii.  34),  and  the  Tabernacle  consecrated.  While 
at  Sinai  Joshua  had  become  general  of  Ibe  armies 
of  Israel  and  the  special  minister,  or  assistant, 
of  Jloses  (E.\.  xvii.  9).  From  Sinai  Moses  led  the 
people  to  Kadesh,  whence  the  spies  were  sent  to 
Canaan.  Upon  the  return  of  the  spies  the  people 
were  so  discouraged  by  their  report  that  they  re- 
fused to  go  forward,  and  were  condemned  to  remain 
in  the  wilderness  until  that  generation  had  passed 
away  (Num.  xiii.-siv.). 

After  the  lapse  of  thirty-eight  years  Moses  led  the 
people  eastward.  Having  gained  friendly  permis- 
sion to  do  so,  they  passed  through  the  territory  of 
Esau  (where  Aaron  died,  on  Mount  Hor;  Num.  xx. 


human  instrument  in  the  creation  of  the  Israelitisb 
nation;  he  communicated  to  it  all  its  laws.  More 
meek  than  any  other  man  (Num.  xii.  3),  he  enjoyed 
unique  privileges,  for  "there  hath  not  arisen  a 
prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the 
Lord  knew  face  to  face  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10). 
J.  G.  A.  B. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :    Of  all  Biblical 

personages  Moses  has  been  chosen  most  frequently 
as  the  subject  of  later  legends;  and  his  life  has  been 
recounted  in  full  detail  in  the  poetic  haggadab.  As 
liberator,  lawgiver,  and  leader  of  a  people  which 
was  transformed  by  him  from  an  unorganized  horde 
into  a  nation,  he  occupies  a  more  important  place 
in  popular  legend  than  the  Patriarchs  and  all  the 
other  national  heroes.  His  many-sided  activity  also 
offered  more  abundant  scope  for  imaginative  embel- 
lishment.    A  cycle  of  legends  has  been  woven  around 


Traditional  Tomb  of  Moses  :  Scene  Dcring  a  Pilgrimage. 

(From  a  photograph  by  the  Americaa  Colony,  Jerusalem.) 


22-29),  and  then,  by  a  similar  arrangement,  through 
the  land  of  Moab.  But  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amor- 
Ites,  whose  capital  was  at  Ilcsiibon,  refused  ))erinis- 
sion,  and  was  conquered  by  Moses,  who  allotted  bis 
territory  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  Og, 
King  of  Basbaii,  was  similarly  overthrown  (comp. 
Num.  xxi.),  and  his  territory  assigned  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh. 

After  all  this  was aecomiilishcd  Moses  was  warned 
that  he  would  not  be  i)ermitted  to  lead  Israel  across 
the  Jordan,  but  would  die  on  the  eastern  side  (Num. 
XX.  12).     He  therefore  assembled  the  tribes  and  de- 
livered to  them  a  parting  address,  which  forms  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy.     In  this  address  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  bt;  recapitulated  the  Law,  re- 
minding them  of  its  most  important 
Death  of     features.     When  this  was  linished,  and 
Sloses.        h(t  had   pronounced  a  blessing  upon 
the  people,  he  went  up  Mount  Nebo 
to  the  top  of  Pisgab,  looked  over  the  country  spread 
out  before  him,  ami  died,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty.     Yiiwii  Himself  buried  him  in  an  un- 
known grave  (Deut.  xxxiv.).     Moses  was  thus  the 


nearly  every  trait  of  bis  character  and  every  event  of 
his  life;  and  groups  of  the  most  dilTerent  and  often 
contradictory  stories  have  been  connected  with  his 
career.  It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  the 
origin  of  the  different  cycles,  and  the  relation  of  the 
several  cycles  to  one  another  and  to  the  original 
source,  if  there  was  one.  The  present  article  at- 
tempts to  give,  without  claiming  completeness,  a 
picture  of  the  character  of  IMoses  according  to  Jew- 
ish legend  and  a  narrative  of  the  most  important 
incidents  of  his  life. 

(The  following  special  abbreviations  of  book- 
titles  are  used:  "  D.  Y."  =  "Dibre  ha-Yamim  le- 
Mosheh  liabbenu,"  in  Jellinek,  "B.  H."  ii. ;  "S. 
Y."  =  "Sefer  ha-Yasbar";  "M.  W."  =  "Midrash 
Wayosha',"  in  Jellinek,  I.e.) 

Moses'  influence  and  activity  reach  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Creation.  Heaven  and  earth  were  cre- 
ated only  for  his  sake  (Lev.  R  xxxvi.  4).  The  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  water  on  the  second 
day  (Gen.  i.  G-8).  therefore,  does  not  close  witli  the 
usual  formula,  "  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good," 
because   God    foresaw    that    Moses    would    suffer 
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through  water  (Geu.  R.  iv.  8).     Although  Noah  was 

not  worthy  to  be  saveil  from  the  Flood,  yet  he  was 

Kiveil  because  Jloses  was  destined  to 

The  Be-  descend  from  him  {ib.  xxvi.  15).  The 
ginnings.  angels  which  Jacob  in  his  nocturnal 
vision  saw  ascending  to  and  descend- 
ing from  heaven  (Gen.  vii.  12)  were  really  Moses  and 
Aaron  (Gen.  R.  l.wiii.  16).  The  birth  of  Moses  as 
the  liberator  of  the  people  of  Israel  was  foretold  to 
Pharaoh  by  his  soothsayers,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  issued  the  cruel  connuaud  to  cast  all  the  male 
children  into  the  river  (Ex.  i.  22).  Later  on  Miriam 
also  foretold  to  her  father,  Amram,  that  a  son  would 
be  born  to  him  who  would  liberate  Israel  from  the 
yoke  of  Egypt  (Sotah  lib,  12a;  Meg.  14a;  Ex.  R. 
i.  24;  "S.  Y.,"  Shemot,  pp.  Ilia,  112b;  comp.  Jose- 
pbus,  "Ant."  ii.  9,  §3).  Moses  was  born  on  A<lar  7 
(Meg.  13b)  in  the  year  2377  after  the  creation  of  the 
world  (Book  of  Jubilees,  xlvii.  1).  He  was  born 
circumcised  (Sotah  12a),  and  was  able  to  walk  im- 
mediately after  iiis  birth  (Yalk.,  'Wayelek.  940);  but 
according  to  another  story  he  was  circumcised  on 
the  eighth  day  after  birth  (Pirke  R.  El.  xlviii.).  A 
peculiar  and  glorious  light  tilled  the  entire  house  at 
his  birth  {i/i. ;  "S.  Y."  p.  112b),  indicating  that  he 
was  worthy  of  the  gift  of  prophecj-  (Sotah  I.e.).  He 
spoke  with  his  father  and  mother  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  and  prophesied  at  the  age  of  three  (Midr. 
Petirat  Mosheh,  in  Jellinek,  "B.  H."  i.  128).  His 
mother  kept  his  birth  secret  for  three  months,  when 
Pharaoh  was  infcirnied  that  she  had  borne  a  son. 
The  mother  put  the  child  into  a  casket,  which  she 
hid  among  the  reeds  of  the  sea  before  the  king's 
officers  came  to  her  (Jubilees,  I.e.  47;  "  D.  Y."  in  Jel- 
linek. "B.  H."  ii.  3;  "S.  Y."  p.  112b).  For  seven 
days  his  mother  went  to  him  at  night  to  nurse  him. 
his  sister  Miriam  protecting  him  from  the  birds  by 
day  (Jubilees,  I.e.  4).  Then  God  sent  a  tierce  heat 
upon  Egypt  (•' D.  Y."  I.e.),  and  Pha- 

Pharaoh's   raoh's   daughter   Bithiah    (comp.     I. 

Daughter.  Cliron.  iv.  18;  Tarmut  [Tliermutis], 
accoriling  to  Jo.sephus,  I.e.  and  Jubi- 
lees, I.e.),  who  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  went  to 
bathe  in  the  river.  Hearing  a  child  cry,  she  be- 
held a  casket  in  the  reeds.  She  caused  it  to  be 
brought  to  her,  and  on  touching  it  was  cured  of 
her  leprosy  (Ex.  R.  i.  27).  For  this  reason  she 
was  kindly  disposed  toward  the  child.  When  she 
opened  the  casket  she  was  astonished  at  his  beauty 
(Philo,  "Vita  Jlosis,"  ii.),  and  saw  the  Sliekinali 
with  him  (Ex.  R.  i.  28).  Noticing  that  the  child 
was  circumcised,  she  knew  that  the  jiarents  must 
have  been  Hebrews  (Sotah  121)).  Gabriel  struck 
Moses,  so  as  to  make  him  crj-  and  arouse  the  pity 
of  the  princess  (Ex.  R.  i.  28).  She  wished  to  save 
the  child;  but  as  her  maiils  told  her  she  must  not 
transgress  her  father's  commands,  slie  set  him  down 
again  (Midr.  Abkir,  in  Yalk.,  Ex.  IGfi).  Then  Ga- 
briel threw  all  her  maids  down  (Sdtah  12b;  Ex. 
R.  i.  27):  and  God  tilled  Billiiah  with  coniija.ssion 
(Yalk.,  I.e.),  and  caused  the  child  to  find  favor  in 
her  eyes  ("M.  W."  in  Jellinek,  I.e.  i.  41).  There- 
upon she  took  the  child  up,  saved  him.  and  loved 
him  much  (Ex.  R.  I.e.).  This  was  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  month  of  Siwan  (Sotah  12b);  acconling  to  an- 
other version,  on  Nisan  21  (ib.).     When  the  sooth- 


sayers told  Pharaoh  that  the  redeemer  of  Israel  had 
been  born  and  thrown  into  the  water,  the  cruel  edict 
ordering  that  the  children  be  thrown  into  the  river 
was  repealed  (Ex.  R.  i.  29;  Sotah  I.e.).  Thus  the 
casting  away  of  Moses  saved  Israel  from  further 
persecution.  According  to  another  version  (Gen. 
R.  xcvii.  .5),600,OUO  children  had  already  been  thrown 
into  the  river,  but  all  were  saved  because  of  Moses. 

Bithiah,  Pharaoh's  daughter,  took  up  the  child  to 
nurse  him;  but  he  refused  the  breast  ("'M.  '\Y."l.c.). 
Then  she  gave  him  to  other  Egyptian  women  to 
nurse,  but  he  refused  to  take  nourishment  from  any 
of  them  (Josephus,  I.e.  ii.  9,  §  .t;  "S. 
His  Bring-  Y."  p.  112b;   Sotah  12b;   "  D.  Y."  p. 

ing  up.  3).  The  mouth  which  was  destined  to 
speak  with  God  might  not  take  un- 
clean milk  (Sotah  I.e. ;  "D.  Y."  I.e.);  Bilhiah  there- 
fore gave  him  to  his  mother  to  nurse.  Another  leg- 
end says  that  he  did  not  take  any  milk  from  the  brea.st 
(Yalk.",  Wayelek,  940).  Bithiah  then  adopted  him  as 
her  soil  (•'  S.  Y."  p.  1 13b).  Aside  from  the  name  "  .Mu- 
ses," which  Bithiah  gave  to  him  (Ex.  ii.  10),  he  had 
seven  (Lev.  R.  i.  3).  or  according  to  other  stories  ten, 
other  names  given  to  him  by  his  mother,  his  father, 
his  brother  Aaron,  his  sister  Jliriam,  his  nurse,  his 
grandfather  Kehat,  and  Israel  ("  I).  Y."p.3;  "S.  Y." 
p.  112b;  Meg.  13a).  These  names  were:  Jared.Abi 
Gedor,  Heber,  Abi  Soko,  Jekuthiel,  AbiZanoah,  and 
Shomaiah  ("  Shama'  Yah  "  =  "  God  has  heard  "),  the 
last  one  being  given  to  him  by  Israel.  He  was  also 
called  "  Heman  "  {[i.e..  pNJ  :  Num.  xii.  7]  B.  B.  loa). 

Moses  was  a  very  large  child  at  the  age  of  three 
(Ex.  R.  i.  32;  comp.  Josephus,  I.e.;  Philo,  /.<■.);  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that,  sitting  at  the  king's  table  in 
the  presence  of  several  princes  and  counselors,  he 
took  the  crown  from  Pharaoh's  head  and  placed  it  on 
his  own  ("  D.  Y."  I.e.  ;  for  another  version  see  "M. 
Vf."  I.e.).  The  princes  were  horrified  at  the  boy's 
act;  and  the  soothsayer  said  that  this  was  the  same 
boy  who,  in  accordance  with  their  former  pre- 
dictions, would  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Pharaoh 
and  liberate  Israel  (Josephus,  I.e.;  "M.  W."  I.e.). 
Balaam  and  Jethro  were  at  that  time  also  among 
the  king's  counselors  (Sotah  11a;  Sanh.  106).  Ba- 
laam advised  the  king  to  kill  the  boy  at  once  ;  but 
■lethro  (according  to  "D.  Y."  I.e.,  it  was  Gabriel  in 
the  guise  of  one  of  the  king's  coun- 
Removes  selors)  said  that  the  boy  should  first 
Pharaoh's    be  examined,  to  sec  whether  he  had 

Crown.  sense  enough  to  have  done  such  an  act 
inteutionall}'.  All  agreed  with  this 
advice.  A  shining  piece  of  gold,  or  a  precious 
stone,  together  with  a  live  coal,  was  placed  on  a* 
plate  liefore  the  bo}-,  to  see  which  of  the  two  he 
would  choose.  The  angel  Gabriel  then  guided  his 
hand  to  the  coal,  which  he  took  up  and  put  into  his 
mouth.  This  burned  his  tongue,  causing  him  to 
stutter  (comp.  Ex.  iv.  10);  but  it  saved  his  life  ("M. 
W."  I.e.  ;   "D.  Y."  I.e. ;   "S.  Y."  I.e.  ;   Ex.  R.  i.  31). 

Moses  remained  in  Pharaoh's  house  fifteen  years 
longer  ("D.  Y."  i.e. ;  "  M.  \V." /.f.).  According  to 
the  Book  of  Jubilees  (I.e.),  he  learned  the  writing  of 
the  Assyrians  (the  "  Ketab  Ashurit";  the  square 
script  '?)  from  his  father,  Amram.  During  his  so- 
journ in  the  king's  palace  he  often  went  to  his  breth- 
ren, the  slaves  of  l^haraoh.  sharing  their  sad  lot.     He 
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helped  any  one  who  bore  a  too  heavj'  burden  or  was 
too  weak  for  his  work.  lie  reminded  Pharaoh  tliat 
a  slave  was  entitled  to  some  rest,  and  begged  him  to 
grant  the  Israelites  one  free  day  in  the  week.  Pha- 
raoh acceded  to  this  request,  and  Moses  accordingly 
instituted  the  seventh  day,  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of 
rest  for  the  Israelites  (E.\.  K.  i.  32:  ^S.  Y."  p.  115a). 
Moses  did  not  commit  murder  in  killing  the  Egyp- 
tian (Ex.  ii.  12):  for  the  latter  merited  death  because 
he  had  forced  an  Israelitish  woman  to  commit  adul- 
ter)' with  him  (Ex.  R.  i.  83).  Moses  was  at  that  time 
eighteen  years  of  age  C'D.  Y."  I.e. ;  "M.  W."  I.e. ; 
"S.  Y."  I.e.).  According  to  another  version,  Moses 
was  then  twenty,  or  possibly  forty,  years  of  age  (Ex. 
R.  i.  32,  35).  These  divergent  opinions  regarding 
his  age  at  the  time  when  he  killed  the  Egyptian  are 
based  upon  different  estimates  of  the  length  of  his 
stay  in  the  roval  palace  (Yalk.,  Shemot,  16T;   Gen. 

R.  xi.),  both  of  them  assuming  that  he 

Flees  from   fled  from  Egypt  immediately  after  the 

Egypt.       slaying  (Ex.  ii.  15).     Datliau  and  Abi- 

ram  were  bitter  enemies  of  Moses,  in- 
sulting him  and  saying  he  should  not  act  as  if  he 
were  a  member  of  the  royal  house,  since  he  was  the 
son  not  of  Batya,  but  of  Jochebed.  Previous  to 
this  they  had  slandeied  him  before  Pharaoh.  Pha- 
raoh had  forgiven  Moses ever_vtliing  else,  but  would 
not  forgive  him  for  killing  the  Egyptian.  He  de- 
livered him  to  the  executioner,  who  chose  a  very 
sharp  sword  with  which  to  kill  Moses;  but  the  lat- 
ter's  neck  became  like  a  marble  pillar,  dulling  the 
ed,ge  of  the  sword  ("  JI.  W.''  I.e.).  Meanwhile  the 
angel  Michael  descended  from  heaven,  and  took  the 
form  of  the  executioner,  giving  tlie  latter  the  shape 
of  Moses  and  so  killing  him.  He  then  took  up  Moses 
and  carried  him  beyond  the  frontier  of  Egypt  for  a 
distance  of  three,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
of  forty,  days  ("  D.  Y."  I.e. ;  "S.  Y."  p.  115b).  Ac- 
cording to  another  legend,  the  angel  took  the  shape 
of  Moses,  and  allowed  himself  to  l)e  caught,  thus 
giving  the  real  Moses  an  opportunity  to  escape 
(Mek..  Yitro,  1  [ed.  Weiss,  66a]:  Ex.  r".  i.  36). 

The  fugitive  Moses  went  to  the  camp  of  King 
Nikanos,  or  Kikanos,  of  Ethiopia,  who  was  at  that 
time  besieging  his  own  capital,  which  had  been  trai- 
torously seized  by  Balaam  and  his  sons  and  made 
impregnable  by  them  through  magic.  Moses  joined 
the  army  of  Nikanos,  and  the  king  and  all  his  gen- 
erals took  a  fancy  to  him,  because  he  was  coura- 
geous as  a  lion  and  his  face  gleamed  like  the  sun 
C'S.  Y."  p.  116a;  comp.  B.  B.  75a).  When  Moses  had 
spent  nine  years  with  the  army  King  Nikanos  died, 
and  the  Hebrew  was  made  general.  He  took  the 
city,  driving  out  Balaam  and  his  sons  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Ethio- 
pians, He  was  obliged,  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  to  marry  Nikanos'  widow,  Adoniya 
(comp.  Num.  xii.),  with  whom  he  did  not,  however, 
cohabit  ("D,  Y."  I.e.;  "S.  Y."  p.  116b).  Miriam 
and  .\aron  spoke  against  Moses  on  account  of  the 
Ousliite  (Ethiopian)  woman  whom  he  had  married. 
He  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  became 
king;  and  he  ruled  over  Ethiopia  for  forty  years, 
dm-ing  which  he  considerably  increased  tlie  power 
of  the  country.  After  forty  years  his  wife.  Queen 
Adoniya.  accused  biin  before  the  princes  and  gen- 


erals of  nut  having  cohabited  with  her  during  the 

many  years  of  their  marriage,  and  of  never  having 

worshiped  the  Ethiopian  gods.     She 

King-  in  called  upon  the  princes  not  to  suffer  a 
Ethiopia,  stranger  among  them  as  king,  but  to 
make  her  sou  by  Nikanos,  Munahas  or 
Munakaros,  king.  The  princes  complied  with  her 
wishes,  but  dismissed  Moses  in  peace,  giving  him 
great  treasures.  Jloses,  who  was  at  this  time  sixty- 
seven  years  old,  went  from  Ethiopia  to  Midian  (ih.). 

According  to  .Tosephus'  account  of  this  story  (see 
Moses  in  Hellenistic  LtTER.vTi'nK).  after  Jloses' 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  king, 
he  did  not  become  King  of  Ethiopia,  but  led  his 
troops  back  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained.  The 
Egyptians  and  even  Pharaoh  himself  were  envious 
of  his  glorious  deeds,  fearing  also  that  he  might  use 
his  power  to  gain  dominion  over  Egj'pt,  They 
therefore  sought  how  they  might  assassinate  him; 
and  Moses,  learning  of  the  plot,  fled  to  Midian.  This 
narrative  of  Joseplius'  agrees  with  two  haggadic  ac- 
counts, according  to  which  Moses  tied  from  Egypt 
direct  to  Midian,  not  staying  in  Ethiopia  at  all. 
These  accounts  areas  follows:  (1)  Moses  lived  for 
twenty  years  in  Pharaoh's  house;  he  then  went  to 
ilidian,  where  he  remained  for  sixty  years,  when, 
as  a  man  of  eighty,  he  undertook  the  mission  of 
liberating  Israel  (Yalk..  Sbeniot,  167).  (2)  Moses 
lived  for  forty  ye'ars  in  Pharaoh's  house;  thence  he 
went  to  Midian,  where  he  stayed  for  forty  years 
until  his  mission  was  entrusted  to  him  (Gen.  R.  xi. ; 
comp.  Sifre,  Deut.  xxxiv.  7). 

On  his  arrival  at  Midian  Moses  told  his  whole 
story  to  .lethro,  who  recognized  him  as  the  man  des- 
tined to  destroy  the  Egyjitians.  He  therefore  took 
Closes  prisoner  in  order  to  deliver  him  to  Pharaoh 
("  D.  Y."  I.e.).  According  to  another  legend,  .lethro 
took  him  for  an  Ethiopian  fugitive,  and  intended  to 
deliver  him  to  the  Ethiopians("S.  Y."  I.e.).  He  kept 
him  prisoner  for  seven  ("  D.  Y."  I.e.)  or  ten  ("S.  Y." 
I.e.)  years.  Both  of  these  legends  are  based  on  an- 
other legend  according  to  which  Moses  was  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age  when  .lethro  liberated  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend  -(" D.  Y."-l.c.). 
Relations  which  says  that  he  went  to-  Nikanos' 
■with  camp  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  ruled 

Jethro.  over  Ethiopia  for  forty  yeais,  he  was 
onlj'  seven  _years  in  Jethro's  hands 
(30  -)-  40  -f  7  =  77),  According  to  the  other  legend 
("S.  Y."?.c.)he  was  eighteen  j'ears  old  when  he  tied 
from  Egypt;  he  remained  for  nine  years  in  the  camp 
of  Nikanos;  and  was  king  over  Ethiopia  for  forty 
years.  Hence  he  must  have  been  Jethro's  captive 
for  ten  years,  or  till  his  seventy-seventh  .year. 

Moses  was  imprisoned  in  a  deep  dungeon  in 
.lethro's  house,  and  received  as  food  only  small  jior- 
tions  of  bread  and  water.  He  would  have  died  of 
hunger  had  not  Zipporah.  to  whom  Moses  had  be- 
fore his  captivity  made  an  offer  of  marriage  by  the 
well,  devised  a  plan  by  wliieh  she  no  longer  went 
out  to  pasture  the  sheep,  but  remained  at  home  to 
attend  to  the  household,  l)eing  thereby  enabled  to 
supply  Jloses  with  food  without  her  father's  knowl- 
edge. After  ten  (or  seven)  years  Zipporah  reminded 
her  father  that  ho  had  at  one  time  cast  a  man  into 
the  dungeon,  who  must  have  died  long  a,go;  but  if 
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lie  were  still  living  he  must  be  a  just  man  whom  Gnd 
had  kept  alive  by  a  miracle.  Jethro  went  to  the 
dungeon  and  called  Moses,  who  answered  imme- 
diately. As  Jethro  found  Jloses  praying,  he  really 
believeil  tliat  he  had  been  saved  by  a  miracle,  and 
liberated  him.  Jethro  had  planted  in  his  garden  a 
marvelous  rod.whieli  had  been  created  on  tlie  sixth 
day  of  tlie  Creation,  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  had 
been  given  to  Adam.  This  curious  rod  had  been 
handed  down  tlirough  Enoch,  Shem,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  Joseph,  at  whose  death  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Pharaoh's  court.  Jethro, 
who  saw  it  there,  stole  it  and  planted  it  in  his  gar- 
den. On  the  rod  were  engraved  the  name  of  God 
(YiiwH)  and  the  initials  of  the  ten  plagues  destined 
for  Egypt.  Jethro  asked  every  one  who  wished  to 
marry  (ine  of  his  daughters  to  pull  up  the  rod;  but 
no  suitor  had  yet  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Moses,  on 
being  set  at  liberty,  walked  in  the  garden,  saw  the 
rod,  and  read  the  inscription.  He  easily  pulled  it 
out  of  the  ground  and  used  it  for  a  stall  (see 
Aaron's  Hod).  Jethro  thereby  recognized  Moses 
as  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  and  gave  him  the  virtuous 
Zipporah  as  wife,  together  with  much  money  ("S. 
Y.,"  "D.  Y.,"and  "M.  W."  I.e.).  Jethro  stipulated 
that  the  first-born  son  of  the  marriage  should  adopt 
Jethro's  pagan  belief,  while  all  the  other  children 

might  be  reared  as  Jews;   and  Moses 

The  Cir-     agreed   thereto   (Mek.,    Yitro,   1    [ed. 

cumcision    Weiss,  p.    6ob]).     According  to  "M. 

ofGershom.  W."  I.e.,   one-half  of  the  children  of 

this  marriage  were  to  belong  to  Juda- 
ism and  one-half  to  paganism.  When  therefore  his 
son  Gcrshom — %vho  svibsequently  became  the  father 
of  Jonathan — was  born,  Moses,  under  his  agreement 
with  Jethro,  could  not  circumcise  him  ("S.  Y."  I.e.). 
Moses,  therefore,  went  with  his  wife  and  child  (an- 
other version  says  that  both  of  his  sons  were  then 
already  born)  to  Egypt.  On  the  way  he  met  Satan, 
or  Mastema,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
(xlviii.  2),  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent,  which  proceeded 
to  swallow  Moses,  and  had  ingested  the  upper  part 
of  his  body,  when  he  stopped.  Zipporah  seeing 
this,  concluded  that  the  serpent's  action  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  her  son  had  not  been  circumcised  (Ned. 
31b-82a:  Ex.  R.  v.),  whereupon  she  circumcised 
him  and  smeared  some  of  the  blood  on  Moses'  feet. 
A  voice  ("  l)at  kol  ")  w'as  then  hearti  commanding  the 
serpent  to  disgorge  the  half-swallowed  Moses,  which 
it  inimediatel_v  did.  When  Moses  came  into  Egypt 
lie  met  his  old  enemies  Dathan  and  Abiram.  and 
when  they  asked  him  what  he  was  seeking  in  Egypt, 
he  immediately  returned  to  Midian  ("M.  W."  I.e.). 

As  the  shepherd  of  his  father-in-law  he  drove  his 
sheep  far  into  the  desert  (Ex.  iii.  1),  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  .sheep  from  grazing  in  fields  not  belonging 
to  Jethro  (Ex.  H.  i.  '■').  Here  God  aiipeared  to  him 
and  addressed  him  for  seven  consecutive  days  (ib. 
iii.  20).  Moses,  however,  refused  to  listen,  because 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  in  the 
work  for  which  he  was  paid.  Then  God  caused  the 
flaming  bush  to  appear  (Ex.  iii.  2-:i),  in  order  to  di 
vert  Moses"  attention  from  his  work.  The  iinder- 
shepherds  with  Moses  saw  nothing  of  the  marvel- 
ous spectacle,  which  Moses  alone  beheld  (Ex.  U.  ii. 
8).  Moses  then  interruiUed  his  work,  and  stepped 
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nearer  the  bush  to  investigate  (ib.  ii.  11).  As  Moses 
was  at  this  time  entirely  inexperienced  in  prophecy, 
God,  in  calling  him,  imitated  the  voice  of  Amram, 
so  as  not  to  frighten  liini.  Moses,  who  thought  that 
his  father,  Amram,  was  appearing  to  him,  said: 
"What  does  my  father  wish'?"  God  answered:  "I 
am  the  God  of  thy  father"  (Ex.  iii.  6),  and  gave 
him  the  mission  to  save  Israel  (il/.).  Moses  hesitated 
to  accept  the  mission  (conip.  Ex.  iii. 
At  the  11)  chiefly  because  he  feared  that  his 
Burning  elder  brother,  Aaron,  who  until  then 
Bush.  had  been  the  only  prophet  in  Israel, 
might  feel  slighted  if  his  younger 
brother  became  tlie  savior  of  the  people;  whereupon 
God  assured  him  that  Aaron  would  be  glad  of  it 
(Ex.  R.  iii.  21-22).  According  to  another  version 
{ib.  XV.  15),  Moses  said  to  God:  "Thou  hast  prom- 
ised Jacob  that  Thou  Thyself  wouldest  liberate 
Israel  [comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  4],  not  appointing  a  media- 
tor." God  answered:  "I  myself  will  save  them; 
but  go  thou  first  and  announce  to  My  children  that 
I  will  do  so."  Moses  consented,  and  weut  to  his 
fatherin-law,  Jethro  (Ex.  iv.  18),  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  leave  Midian  (Ned.  65a;  Ex.  R.  iv.  1-4),  for  he 
had  promised  not  to  leave  Midian  without  his  sanc- 
tion. Moses  departed  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  met  Aaron  (comp.  Ex.  iv.  27),  who  told  him  it 
was  not  right  to  take  them  into  Egypt,  since  the 
attempt  was  being  made  to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of 
that  country.  He  therefore  sent  his  wife  and  children 
back  to  Midian  ("S.  Y."  p.  123a;  Mek.,  Yitro,  1  (ed. 
Weiss,  p.  65b]).  When  they  went  to  Pharaoh,  Moses 
went  ahead,  Aaron  following,  because  Mo.ses  was 
more  highly  regarded  in  Egypt  (Ex.  R.  ix.  3);  other- 
wdse  Aaron  and  Moses  were  equally  prominent  and 
respected  (Mek.,  Bo,  1  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  la]).  At  the 
entrance  to  the  Egyjitian  royal  palace  were  two 
leopards, which  would  notallow  any  one  to  approach 
unless  their  guards  (luietcd  them  ;  but  when  Moses 
came  they  played  with  him  antl  fawned  upon  him 
as  if  they  were'his  dogs  ("D.  Y."  I.e. ;  "S.  Y."  I.e.). 
According  to  another  version,  there  were  guards  at 
every  entrance.  Gabriel,  however,  introduced  Moses 
and  Aaron  into  the  interior  of  the  palace  without 
being  seen  (Yalk.,  Sliemot,  175).  As  Moses'  a]i]iear- 
ance  before  Pharaoh  resulted  only  in  increasing  the 
tasks  of  the  children  of  Israel  (comp.  Ex.  v.),  Moses 
returned  to  i\Iidian ;  and,  according  to  one  version, 
he  took  his  wife  and  children  back  at  the  same  time 
(Ex.  R.  v.  28). 

After  staying  six  months  in  Midian  he  returned 
to  Egypt  (ib.).  where  he  was  subjected  to  many  in- 
sultsand  injuriesal  the  hands  of  Dathan  and  Abiram 
(ib.  V.  24).     This,  together  with  the  fear  that  he  had 
aggravated  the  condition  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
confused  his  mind  so  that  lie  uttered  disri'siiectful 
words  to  God  (Ex.  v.  22).   Justice  ("Middatha-Din  ") 
wished  to  punish  him  for  this;  but  as 
Before        God    knew   that    Moses'   sorrow    for 
Pharaoh.     Israel  had  induced  these  words  he  al- 
lowed Mercy  ("  Middat  ha  Ral.iamim  ") 
to  prevail  (ib.  vi.  1).     As  Mo.ses  feared  that  INIiddat 
ha  Dill  might  prevent  the  redemption  of  Israel,  since 
it  was  unworthy  of  being  redeemed,  God  swore  to 
him  to  redeem  the  jieople  for  Mo.ses'  sake  (ib.  vi.  3- 
5,  XV.  4).     Moses  in  treating  with   Pharaoh  always 
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showed  to  him  the  respect  due  to  a  king  {ih.  vii.  2). 
Moses  was  really  the  one  selected  to  perform  all  the 
miracles:  but  as  he  himself  was  doubtful  of  his  suc- 
cess (ii.  vi.  12)  some  of  them  were  assigned  to  Aaron 
(ib.  1).  According  to  another  version,  Aaron  and 
not  Moses  undertook  to  send  the  plagues  and  to 
perform  all  the  miracles  connected  witli  the  water 
and  the  dust.  Because  the  water  had  saved  Moses, 
and  the  dust  had  been  useful  to  him  in  concealing 
the  body  of  the  Egyptian  {ih.  ii.  12),  it  was  not  fit- 
ting that  they  sliould  be  the  instruments  of  evil  in 
Moses'  hand  (ib.  ix.  9,  x.  5,  xx.  1).  When  Moses 
announced  the  last  plague,  he  would  not  state  the  ex- 
act time  of  its  appearance,  midnight,  saying  merely 
"ka-hazot"  =  "about  midnight"  {ib.  xi.  4),  because 
b(-  thought  the  people  might  make  a  mistake  in  the 
time  and  would  then  call  him  a  liar  (Ber.  3b,  4a). 
On  the  night  of  the  Exodus,  when  Moses  had  killed 
his  paschal  lamb,  all  the  winds  of  the  world  were 
blo%ving  through  paradise,  carrying  away  its  per- 
fumes and  imparting  them  to  Moses'  lamb  so  that 
the  odor  of  it  could  be  detected  at  a  distance  of  forty 
days  (Ex.  R.  xix.  6).  During  this  night  all  the 
lirst-born,  including  the  female  first-born,  were 
killed,  with  the  exception  of  Pharaoh's  daughter 
Batya,  who  had  adopted  Moses.  Although  she  was 
a  tirst-bnrn  child,  she  was  saved  through  Moses' 
prayer  ("S.  Y."  p.  125b).  During  the  Exodus  while 
all  the  people  thought  only  of  taking  the  gokl  and 
silver  of  the  Egyptians,  Moses  endeavored  to  carry 
away  boards  for  use  in  the  construction  of  tlie 
future  Temple  (comp.  Gen.  R.  xciv.  4  and  Jew. 
Encyc.  vii.  24,  s.v.  J.\cob)  and  to  remove  Joseph's 
coffin  (Ex.  R.  xviii.  8).  Serah,  Asher's  daughter, 
told  Moses  that  the  coffin  had  been  lowered  into 
the  Nile;  whereupon  Moses  went  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  and  cried  :  "  Come  up,  Joseph  "  (according 
to  another  version,  he  wrote  the  name  of  God  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  which  he  threw  into 

At  the       the  Nile), when  the  coffin  immediately 

Exodus,  rose  to  the  surface  (Sotah  13a;  Ex.  R. 
XX.  17;  "D.  Y."  /.<•. ;  -'S.  Y."  p.  126). 
Another  legend  says  that  Josepli's  coffin  was  among 
the  royal  tombs,  the  Egyptians  guarding  it  with 
dogs  wliose  barking  could  be  lieard  throughout 
Egypt;  but  Moses  silenced  the  dogs  and  took  the 
coffin  out  (Sotah  I.e.;  Ex.  R.  I.e.;  comp.  Joseph 
IN  Rauuinic.\l  Liteuatuue). 

On  arriving  at  the  Red  Sea  Moses  said  to  God 
when  commanded  by  Him  to  cleave  the  water: 
"Thou  hast  made  it  a  law  of  nature  tliat  the  sea 
shall  never  be  dry,"  wliereupon  God  replied  that  at 
tlie  Creation  He  liad  made  an  a.irreement  with  the 
sea  as  to  the  separation  of  its  waters  at  this  time 
(Ex.R,  xxi.  16:  comp.  "M.  W."  p.  38).  When  the 
Israelites  saw  Pharaoh  and  his  army  drown  in  the 
Red  Sea  (Kx.  xiv.  30-31)  they  wished  to  return  to 
Egypt  and  set  up  a  kingdom  there;  but  Moses  pre- 
vented them,  urging  them  on  by  force.  He  also  re- 
moved tlie  idols  which  the  Israelites  had  brought 
with  them  from  Egypt  (Ex.  R.  xxiv.  3). 

The  giving  of  the  tables  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
Torali  in  general  to  Moses  is  a  favorite  subject  for 
legends.  In  contrast  to  tlie  pithy  sentence  of  R. 
Jose(Suk.  Sa)  totlie  effecttliat  Moses  never  ascended 
into  heaven,  there  are  many  haggadot  which  de- 


scribe in  detail  how  Moses  made  his  ascension  and 
received  the  Torah  there.  Moses  went  up  in  a  cloud 
which  entirely  enveloped  liiin  (Yoma  4a).  As  he 
could  not  penetrate  the  cloud,  God  took  hold  of  him 
and  placed  him  within  it  (ib.  4b).  When  he  reached 
heaven  the  angels  asked  God :  "  What  does  this 
man.  born  of  woman,  desire  among  us?"  God  re- 
jilied  that  Moses  had  come  to  receive  the  Torah, 
whereupon  the  angels  claimed  that  God  ought  to 
give  the  Torah  to  them  and  not  to  men.  Then  God 
told  Moses  to  answer  them.  Moses  was  afraid  that 
the  angels  might  burn  him  with  the  breath  of  their 
mouths ;  but  God  told  him  to  take  hold  of  the  throne 
of  glory.  Moses  then  proved  to  the  angels  that  the 
Torah  was  not  suited  to  them,  since  they  had  no 
passions  to  be  subdued  by  it.  The  angels  thereupon 
became  very  friendly  with  Mo.ses,  each  one  of  them 
giving  him  something.  The  angel  of  death  confided 
to  him  the  fact  that  incense  would  prevent  the 
plague  (Shab.  88b-89a ;  Ex.  R.  xxviii.).  Moses  sub- 
sequently caused  Aaron  to  employ  this  preventive 
(Num.  xvii.  11-13).  Moses,  following  the  custom 
of  the  angels,  ate  nothing  during  his  fortj'  days' 
so.iourn  in  heaven  (B.  M.  87b).  feeding  only  on  the 
splendor  of  the  Shekinali.     He  distinguished   day 

from  night  by  the  fact  that  God  in- 

Receives      strueted  him  by  day  in  the  Scripture, 

the  Torah.    and  by  night  in  the  Jlishnah  (Ex,  R. 

xlvii.  9).  God  taught  him  also  every- 
thing which  every  student  would  discover  in  the 
course  of  time  (ib.  i.).  When  Moses  first  learned 
the  Torah  he  soon  forgot  it ;  it  was  then  bestowed 
upon  him  as  a  gift  and  he  did  not  again  forget  it 
(Ned.  35a). 

The  Torah  was  intended  originally  only  for  Moses 
and  his  descendants;  but  he  was  liberal  enough  to 
give  it  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  God  approved 
the  gift  (Ned.  38a).  According  to  another  versitm. 
God  gave  the  Torah  to  the  Israelites  for  Moses'  sake 
(Ex.  R.  xlvii.  14).  Moses'  burnt  tongue  was  healed 
when  he  received  the  Law(Deut.  R.  i.  1).  As  Moses 
was  writing  down  the  Torah,  he,  on  reaching  the 
passage  "Let  us  make  man"  (Gen.  i.  26),  said  to 
God,  "  Why  dost  thou  give  the  Minim  the  opportu- 
nity of  construing  these  words  to  mean  a  plurality 
of  gods?"  whereupon  God  replied:  "  Let  those  err 
that  will  "  (Gen.  R.  viii.  7).  When  Moses  saw  God 
write  the  words  "erek  appayim"  (=  "long-suffer- 
ing"; Ex.  xxxiv.  6),  and  asked  whether  God  was 
long-suffering  toward  the  jiiousonly,  God  answered, 
"Toward  sinners  also."  When  Moses  said  that  sin- 
ners ought  to  perish,  God  answered,  "  You  your.self 
will  soon  ask  me  to  be  long-suffering  toward  sinners  " 
(Sanh.  Ilia).  This  happened  soon  after  Israel  had 
made  the  golden  calf  ((i.).  Before  Moses  ascended 
to  heaven  he  said  that  he  would  descend  on  the  fore- 
noon of  the  forty-first  day.  On  that  day  Satan  con- 
fused the  world  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  afternoon 
to  the  Israelites.  Satan  told  them  that  Moses  had 
died,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  punctually  ful- 
filling his  promise.  He  showed  them  a  form  resem- 
bling Moses  suspended  in  the  air,  whereupon  the 
people  made  the  golden  calf  (Sliab.  89a;  Ex.  R. 
Ixi.).  When,  in  con.sequence  of  this,  Moses  was 
obliged  to  descend  from  heaven  (Ex.  xxxii.  7),  he 
saw  the  angels  of  destruction,  who  were  ready  to 
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destroy  him.  lie  was  afniiil  of  them;  for  he  had 
lost  his  power  over  tlie  angels  when  the  people  made 
the  goliU'n  calf.  God,  however,  protected  him  (Ex. 
R.  .\li.  12).  Wlien  Mosescame  down  with  the  tables 
and  S!iw  the  calf  (Ex.  .xxxii.  1.5-20).  he  said  to  him 
self:  "If  I  now  give  to  the  people  the  tables,  on 
■which  the  interdiction  against  idolatrj-  is  written 
(Ex.  XX.  2-5),  they  will  deserve  death  for  having 
made  and  worshiped  the  golden  calf."  In  compas- 
sion for  the  Israelites  he  broke  the  tables,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  held  responsi- 
Worship  of  bli^  for  having  transgressed  the  com- 
the  Golden  mand  against  idolatry  (Ab.  R.  N.  ii.). 
Calf.  Moses  now  began  to  pray  for  the  peo- 

ple, showing  thereby  his  heroic,  un- 
selfish love  for  them.  Gathering  from  the  words 
"  Let  me  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  10)  that  Israel's  fate  depended 
on  him  and  his  prayer,  he  began  to  defend  them 
(Ber.  32a;  Meg.  34a).  He  said  that  Israel,  having 
been  sojourning  in  Egypt,  where  idolatry  flourished, 
had  become  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  worship,  and 
could  not  easily  be  brought  to  desist  from  it  (Yalk., 
Ki  Tissa.  397)".  Jloreover,  God  Himself  had  af- 
forded the  people  the  means  of  making  the  golden 
calf,  since  he  liad  given  them  much  gold  and  silver 
(Ber.  I.e.).  Furthermore,  God  had  not  forbidden 
Israel  to  practise  idolatry,  for  the  singular  and  not 
the  plural  was  used  in  Ex.  xx.  3-5,  referring,  there- 
fore, only  to  Moses  (Ex.  R.  xlvii.  14). 

Moses  refused  God's  offer  to  make  him  the  ances- 
tor of  a  great  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  10),  since  he  was 
afrai<l  that  it  would  be  said  that  the  leader  of  Israel 
had  sought  his  own  glory  and  advantage  and  not 
that  of  the  people.  He,  in  fact,  delivered  himself 
to  death  for  the  people  (Ber.  I.e.).  For  love  of  the 
Israelites  ho  went  so  far  as  to  count  himself  among 
the  sinners  (comp.  Isa.  liii.  12).  saying  to  God: 
"This  calf  might  be  an  assistant  God  and  help  in 
ruling  the  world."  When  God  reproved  him  with 
having  himself  gone  astray  and  with  believing  in 
the  golden  calf,  he  .said :  "  Lord,  why  doth  thy 
wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people"  (Ex.  xxxii.  11  ; 
Num.  R.  ii.  14;  Deut.  R.  i.  3).  Moses  atoned  for 
the  sin  of  making  the  calf;  he  even  atoned  for  all 
the  sins  of  humanity  down  to  his  time,  freeing  men 
from  their  burden  of  sin  (Yalk.,  Ki  Tissa,  388, 
from  the  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  ;  this,  as  well  as  the 
interpretation  of  Isa.  liii.  as  referring  to  Moses 
[Sotah  14a].  must  be  cither  ascribed  to  (Christian  in- 
fluence or  regarded  as  a  polemic  against  the  Chris- 
tian interpretations  referring  to  Jesus).  Moses  loved 
the  people  (Men.  6oa,  b),  siiowing  his  affection  on 
every  occasion.  During  the  battle  with  Amaiek  he 
sat  on  a  .stone,  and  not  on  a  cushion  which  he  could 
easily  have  procured,  because,  Israel  being  at  that 
time  in  trouble,  he  intended  to  show  thereby  that  he 
suffered  with  them  (Ta'an.  11a).  When  he  begged 
God,  before  his  death,  to  recall  the 
Moses  and  oath  that  lie  (Moses)  should  never  en- 
Israel,  ter  Palestine,  God  replied,  "If  I  recall 
this  oath  I  will  also  recall  the  oath 
never  to  destroy  Israel,"  wheriMipon  Moses  .said: 
"Rather  let  Moses  and  a  thousand  like  him  perish 
tlian  that  one  of  the  people  of  Israel  should  perish  " 
(Midr.  Petirat  Moslieh,  in  Jellinek,  "  B.  II."  i.  121). 
Moses  requested  that  the  Shekinah   might  rest  in 


Israel  only  in  order  that  Israel  might  thereby  be 
distinguished  among  all  peoples  (Ber.  7a);  that  if 
the_v  sinned  and  were  penitent,  their  intentional  sins 
might  be  regarded  merely  as  trespasses  ( Yoma  3lJb) ; 
and  that  when  Israel  should  suffer  under  the  yoke 
of  the  nations,  God  would  protect  the  pious  and 
the  saints  of  Israel  (B.  B.  8a).  All  the  injuries  and 
slanders  heaped  upon  Moses  by  the  people  did  not 
lessen  his  love  for  them. 

The  words  "  They  looked  after  Moses  "  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
8)  are  differently  interpreted.  According  to  one 
opinion  the  people  praised  Moses,  saying:  "Hail  to 
the  mother  who  has  borne  him;  all  the  days  of  his 
life  God  speaks  with  him;  and  he  isdetlicated  to  the 
service  of  God."  According  to  another  opinion  they 
reproached  and  reviled  him:  they  accused  him  of 
committing  adultery  with  another  man's  wife;  and 
every  man  became  jealous  and  forbade  his  wife  to 
speak  to  Moses.  'They  said:  "See  how  fat  and 
strong  he  has  grown;  lie  cats  and  drinks  what  be- 
longs to  the  Jews,  and  'everything  that  he  has  is 
taken  from  the  people.  Shall  a  man  who  has  man- 
aged the  building  of  the  Tabernacle  not  become 
rich'?"  (Sanh.  110a;  Kid.  33b;  Ex.  R.  Ii.  4;  Shek. 
V.  1.3).  Yet  Moses  was  the  most  conscientious  of 
superintendents  (Ber.  44a),  and  although  he  had 
been  given  sole  charge  of  the  work,  he  always 
caused  his  accounts  to  be  examined  by  others  (Ex. 
R.  Ii.  1).  He  was  always  among  the  workmen, 
siiowing  them  how  to  do  the  work. 

When  everytliing  was  prepared  Moses  set  up  the 
Tabernacle  alone  (Ex.  R.  lii.  3).  He  fastened  the 
ceiling  of  the  tent  over  it,  as  he  was  the  only  one 
able  to  do  so,  being  ten  ells  tall  (Sliab.  92a).  Dur- 
ing tlie  seven  days  of  the  dedication  he  took  the 
Tabernacle  apart  every  day  and  set  it  up  again 
without  any  help.  When  all  was  completed  he 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  expenses 
(Ex.  R.  Ii.  4).  During  the  seven  days 
In  the  Tab-  of  the  dedication,  or,  according  to  au- 

ernacle.  other  account,  during  the  forty  .years 
of  the  wandering  in  the  desert,  Moses 
officiated  as  high  priest.  He  was  also  king  during 
this  entire  period.  When  he  demanded  these  two 
olliees  for  his  descendants  God  told  him  that  the 
office  of  king  was  destined  for  David  and  his  house, 
while  tlie  office  of  high  priest  was  reserved  for  Aaron 
and  his  descendants  (Ex.  R.  ii.  13;  Lev.  R.  xi.  6; 
Zeb.  103a). 

All  the  different  cycles  of  legends  agree  in  saying 
that  Moses  was  very  wealthy,  probably  on  tiic  liasis 
of  Num.  xvi.  15(comp.  Ned.  35a,where  thisiiiterpre- 
tation  is  regarded  as  uncertain) ;  they  differ,  however, 
as  to  tlie  source  of  his  wealth.  According  to  one, 
he  derived  it  from  the  presents  and  treasures  given 
to  him  by  the  Ethiopians  when  they  took  the  crown 
away  from  him  ("  D.  Y."  I.e.).  According  toanotber. 
Jetliro  gave  him  a  large  sum  of  money  as  dowry 
when  he  married  Zipporah  ("  M.  W."  I.e.).  Still 
another  story  relates  tliat  Moses  received  a  large 
part  of  the  booty  captured  from  Pharaoh  and,  later, 
from  Sihon  and  Og  (Lev.  R.  xxviii.  4).  In  con- 
trast to  these  versions,  according  to  which  JIoscs 
gained  his  wealth  by  natural  means,  there  are  two 
other  versions  according  to  which  Moses  became 
wealthy  by  a  miracle.     One  of  these  narratives  says 
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that  Mcses  became  rich  through  the  breaking  of  tlic 
tables,  which  were  made  of  sappliires  (Ned.  35a); 
aud  the  other  that  God  showed  him  in  his  teut  a  pit 
tilled  with  these  precious  st(jnes  (Yalk.,  Ki  Tissa, 
39b). 

Moses  was  also  distinguished  for  Ids  strength  and 

beauty.     He  was,  as  staled  above,  ten  ells  tall  and 

very  powerful.    In  the  battle  against  Og,  Moses  was 

the  only  one  able  to  kill  that  king  (Her.  54b:  .see 

Og  in  R.\BmMcAL  LiTEiiATUKE).    His 

Personal  face  was  surrounded  Ijy  a  halo  (comp. 
Qualities.  E-\.  x.\.\iv.  29-35);  this  was  given  to 
him  in  reward  for  having  hidden  his 
face  (in  first  meeting  God  in  tlie  burning  bush  (il>.  iii. 
2-6:  Ber.  7a),  or  he  derived  it  from  the  cave  in  the 
cleft  of  the  rock  (comp.  E.\.  .\.\.\iii.  32)  or  from  the 
tables,  which  he  grasped  while  God  was  holding  one 
side  and  the  angels  the  other.  Another  legend  says 
that  a  drop  of  the  marvelous  ink  with  which  he 
wrote  down  the  Torah  remained  on  the  pen ;  and 
when  he  touched  his  head  with  the  pen  he  received 
his  halo(E.\.  R.  .\lvii.  11). 

Moses  was  called  the  "  father  of  wisdom  "  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  sagacity  (Meg.  13a ;  Lev.  R.  i.  15). 
He  possessed  forty-nine  of  the  fifty  divisions  of  wis- 
dom (R.  H.  31b;  Ned.  3oa).  The  question  why  the 
pious  sometimes  have  bad  luck  while  the  sinners  are 
fortunate  was  solved  for  him  (Ber.  7a).  He  wished 
to  know  also  how  good  deeds  are  rewarded  in  the 
future  world,  but  this  was  not  revealed  to  him 
(Yalk.,  Ki  Tissa,  395).  Piety  was  not  burdensome 
to  him  (Ber.  33b).  His  prayers  were  immediately 
answered  (Gen.  R.  Ix.  4).  He  was  so  pronunent  a 
figure  that  his  authority  was  equal  to  that  of  an  en- 
tire sauhedrin  of  seventy-one  members  (Saidj,  16b), 
or  even  of  the  whole  of  Israel  (Mek.,  Beshallah,  Shir, 
1  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  41a]). 

Aside  from  the  Pentateuch,  Moses  wrote  also  the 
Book  of  Job  and  some  Psalms.  He  also  introduced 
many  regulations  and  institutions  (Shah.  30a:  comp. 
Ber.  54;  Ta'an.  27;  Meg.  4;  Yeb.  79;  Mak.  24). 
On  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  prophecy  he  is 
called  "the  father,"  "the  head,"  "the  master,"  and 
"the  chosen  of  the  Prophets"  (Lev.  R.  i.  3;  Esth. 
R.  i.  ;  E-x.  R.  xxi.  4:  Gen.  R.  Ixxvi.  1).  While  all 
the  other  prophets  ceased  to  prophesy  after  a  time, 
Moses  continued  to  talk  with  God  and  to  prophesy 
throughout  his  life  (Ex.  R.  ii.  13);  and  while  all  the 
other  prophets  beheld  their  visions  as  through  nine 
spectacles  ("espaklarya ")  or  through  dim  ones, 
Moses  behold  his  as  through  one  clear,  finely  ground 
glass  (Yeb.  49b;  Lev.  R.  i.  14).  Ba- 
His  laam  surpassed   him   in   prophecy  in 

Prophetic    two  respects :  (1)  Balaam  always  knew 

Powers.  when  God  was  about  to  speak  with 
him,  while  Moses  did  not  know  l)e- 
forehand  when  God  would  speak  with  him ;  and 
(2)  Balaam  could  speak  with  God  whenever  he 
wished,  which  Moses  could  not  do.  According  to 
anotlier  tradition  (Num.  R.  xiv.  34),  however,  Moses 
also  could  speak  with  God  as  often  as  he  wished. 
The  fact  that  God  woidd  speak  with  him  unawares 
induced  Moses  to  give  up  domestic  life,  and  to  live 
separated  from  his  wife  (Slial).  87a). 

Moses'  modesty  is  illustrated  by  many  fine  exam 
pies  in  the  Ilaggadah  (comp.  Num.  xii.  3).     When 


God  pointed  to  R.  Akiba  aud  his  scholarship,  Moses 
said:  "If  Thou  hast  such  a  man,  why  dost  Thou 
reveal  the  Torah  through  me?"  (Men.  39b:  see 
also  AiciB.\).  When  Moses  descended  from  heaven 
Satan  came  to  ask  him  where  the  Torah  was  which 
God  had  given  to  him.  Closes  said:  "  Who  am  1?  Am 
I  worthy  to  receive  the  Torah  from  God?"  Wlien 
God  asked  him  why  he  denied  that  the  Torah  had 
been  given  to  him,  he  replied :  "  How  can  I  claim  any- 
thing which  belongs  to  Thee  and  is  Thy  darling?" 
Then  God  said  to  him;  "As  thou  art  so  modest  and 
humble,  the  Torah  shall  be  called  after  thee,  the 
'  Torah  of  Moses  '  "  (Shab.  89a:  comp.  iMal.  iii.  32). 
Moses'  modesty  never  allowed  him  to  put  himself 
forward  (e.g.,  in  liberating  Israel,  in  dividing  the 
sea,  and  subsequently  also  in  connection  with  the 
Tabernacle)  until  God  said  to  him:  "How  long  wilt 
thou  count  thj'self  so  lowly?  The  time  is  ready  for 
thee;  thou  art  the  man  for  it  "(Lev.  R.  i.  15).  When 
]\Ioses  had  made  a  mistake,  or  had  forgotten  some- 
thing, he  was  not  ashamed  to  adnnt  it  (Zeb.  101a). 
In  his  prayers  he  always  referred  to  the  merits  of 
other.s.  although  everything  was  granted  to  him  on 
account  of  his  own  merit  (Ber.  10b).  Whenever  the 
cup  is  handed  to  him  during  the  banquet  of  the 
pious  in  the  other  world,  that  he  may  .say  grace  over 
the  meal,  he  declares :  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  say  grace, 
as  I  have  not  deserved  to  enter  the  land  of  Israel" 
(Pes.  119b).  The  fact  that  Jloses,  the  foremost  leader 
of  Israel,  who  ceaselessly  prayed  for  it  and  partook 
of  its  sorrows  (Num.  R.  xviii.  5),  and  on  whose  ac- 
count the  manna  was  showered  down  from  heaven 
and  the  protecting  clouds  and  the  marvelous  well 
returned  after  the  death  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  (Ta- 
'an. 9a),  should  not  be  allowed  to  share 
Can  Not  in  Israel's  joys  and  enter  the  prom- 
Enter  the  ised  land  ("M.  W. "/.<•.).  wasa  iHolilem 
Promised  that  puzzled  the  Haggadah,  for  which 
Land.  it  tried  to  find  various  explanations. 
Moses  %vas  anxious  to  enter  the  prom- 
ised land  solely  becau.se  many  of  the  commandments 
given  by  God  could  be  observed  only  there,  and  he 
was  desirous  of  fulfilling  all  the  commandments. 
God.  however,  said  that  He  looked  upon  Jloses  as 
having  fulfilled  all  the  commandments,  and  would 
therefore  duly  rew'ard  him  therefor  (Sotah  14a). 
Mo.ses  prayed  in  vain  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  the 
promised  land  if  only  for  a  little  while:  for  God  had 
decreed  that  he  should  not  enter  the  country  either 
alive  or  dead.  According  to  one  opinion,  this  decree 
was  in  punishment  for  the  words  addressed  by  him 
to  God  :  "  Wherefore  hast  thou  so  evil  entreated  this 
lieople?"  (Ex.  V.  22;  Ex.  R.  v.  37).  According  to 
:uiother  version,  this  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
him  for  having  once  silently  renounced  his  national- 
ity. When  Moses  had  heljied  the  daughters  of  Jethro 
at  the  well,  the)'  took  him  home,  letting  him  waitout- 
.sidc  while  the)'  went  into  the  house  and  told  their 
father  that  an  Egyptian  had  protected  them  (Ex.  ii. 
19).  Moses,  who  overheard  this  conver.saticm,  did 
not  correct  them,  concealing  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Hebrew  ("M.  W."  I.e.).  There  is  still  another  ex- 
planation, to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  have  re- 
dounded to  the  glory  of  ]\Ioses  if  he  who  had  led 
(100,0110  per.sons  out  of  Egypt  had  Ijeen  the  only  one 
to  enter  Palestine,  while  the  entire  peoi)le  were  des- 
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tineii  to  die  in  tlie  desert  (comp.  Num.  xiv.  28-37). 
Again.  Moses  had  to  die  with  the  generation  whieh 
lie  tooli  out  of  Egypt,  in  order  tliat  lie  might  be  able 
to  lead  them  again  in  the  future  world  (Num.  K. 
xix.  6).  Denying  all  these  reasons,  anotlier  explana- 
tion, based  on  Scripture,  is  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  laud  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  proper  confidence  in 

God  in   calling  water  from  the  rock 

Moses        (Num.  XX.  12).     Moses  asked  that  this 

Strikes       error  sliould  be  noted  down   in   the 

the  Rock.    Torah  (Num.  xx.  12)  in  order  that  no 

other  errors  or  faults  should  be  as- 
cribed to  him  (Num.  R.  I.e.).  This  story  of  his  lack 
of  true  confidence  in  God  when  calling  forth  the 
water  is  elaborated  with  many  details  in  the  leg- 
ends. 

Moses  was  careful  not  to  provoke  the  people  dur- 
ing the  forty  years  of  wandeiing  in  the  desert,  be- 
cause God  had  sworn  that  none  of  the  generation 
whicli  had  left  Egypt  should  behold  the  promised 
land  (Deut.  i.  35).  When  he  went  to  call  forth  the 
water  he  did  not  know  exactly  from  which  rock  it 
would  come.  The  people  became  impatient  and  said 
that  there  was  no  dilTereuee  between  the  rocks,  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  call  forth  water  from 
any  one  of  them.  Vexed,  he  replied.  "Ye  rebels'  " 
(Num.  XX.  10)  or,  according  to  the  Midrash,  "fools!  " 
(D'lID  =  ,""/"")•  God  therefore  said  to  him:  "As 
thou  art  clever,  thou  shalt  not  enter  the  land  together 
with  fools."  According  to  another  legend,  Moses 
became  angry  because  some  of  the  people  said  that, 
since  he  had  been  a  herdsman  with  Jethro,  he  knew, 
like  all  herdsmen,  where  to  tind  water  in  the  desert, 
and  that  now  he  was  merely  trying  to  deceive  the 
people  and  to  make  them  believe  that  he  had  miracu- 
lously called  water  from  the  rock  (Midr.  Petirat 
Aliaron,  in  Jellinek.  l.r.  i.  93  ct  set]. ;  Num.  R.  xix. 
5;  Yalk.,  Hukkat,  763). 

When  Moses  heard  that  Aaron  also  had  to  die  he 
grieved  and  wept  so  much  as  to  occasion  his  own 
death  (Jlidr.  Petirat  Aharon,  I.e.).  This  story,  as 
well  as  the  reference  to  his  early  death  (Yoma  87a). 
was  probably  based  on  Deut.  xxxiv.  7,  according  to 
which  he  retained  all  his  faculties  and  his  full 
strength  down  to  his  end :  but  they  contradict  the 
many  other  versions  of  his  death  (see  below).  When 
Moses  took  Aaron  up  the  mountain  where  the  latter 
was  to  die,  and  announced  his  death  to  him,  he  com- 
forted him,  saying:  "You,  my  brother,  will  die  aiul 
leave  your  office  to  your  children  ;  but  when  1  die  a 
stranger  will  inherit  my  ofhcc.  When  you  die  you 
will  leave  me  to  look  after  your  burial:  when  I  die 
I  shall  leave  no  brother,  no  sister,  and  no  son  to 
burv  me  "  (Midr.  Petirat  Aliaron,  I.e. ;  Num.  R.  xix. 
11:  Yalk..  Num.  763,  787)— for  Moses'  sons  died  be- 
fore him  (comp.  the  note  in  "Zayit  Ra'anan  "  to  Yalk., 

Num.  787).     When    Moses  witnessed 

At  Aaron's  the  quiet  and  peaceful  death  of  Aaron 

Death.        he  desired  a  similar  death  for  himself 

(ih.).  After  Aaron's  dc-ith  Closes  was 
accused  by  the  people  of  having  killed  bim  through 
jealousy:  hut  (Jod  cleared  liiui  from  this  suspicion 
by  a  miracle  (Yalk.,  Num.  764). 

When  Moses  was  about  to  take  vengeance  on  Mid 
iaii  before  his  death  (comp.  Num.  xxxi.)  he  did  not 


himself  take  part  in  the  war,  because  he  had  at  one 
time  sojourned  in  Midian  and  had  received  benetits 
ill  that  country  (Num.  R.  xxii.  4).  When  Zimri 
brought  the  Midianitish  woman  Cozbi  before  Sloses 
(Num.  XXV.  6).  asking  that  he  might  marry  her.  and 
Jloses  refused  his  request.  Zimri  reproached  him 
witii  having  himself  married  the  Midiaintish  woman 
Zippoiah  (Sanh.  82a).  Later,  also,  Jloses  was  re- 
proached for  this  marriage,  the  Rabbis  .saying  that 
on  account  of  it  he  became  the  ancestor  of  .Jonathan, 
the  priest  of  Micah's  idol  (Judges  xviii.  30;  B.  B. 
109b).  God  revealed  to  Sloses  before  his  death  all 
the  coming  generations,  their  leaders  and  sages,  as 
well  as  the  saints  and  sinners.  When  Moses  beheld 
Satil  and  his  sons  die  by  the  sword  he  grieved  that 
the  first  king  of  Israel  should  come  to  such  a  sad  end 
(Lev.  R.  xxvi.  7).  VVhen  God  showed  him  hell  be 
liegan  to  be  afraid  of  it :  but  God  promised  him  that 
he  should  not  go  thither  (Num.  R.  xxiii.  4).  He  be- 
held paradise  also.  A  detailed  description  of  Jlo.ses' 
wanderings  through  paradise  and  hell  is  found  in 
the  apocalypse  "Gedullat  Mosheh  "  (Salonica.  1727; 
see  Jew.  Encvc.  i.  679). 

Tlie  different  legends  agree  in  saying  that  Moses 
died  on  Adar  7,  the  day  ou  which  he  was  born, 
at  the  age  of  120  years  (Meg.  13b;  Mek.,  Beshallah, 
Wayassa',  5  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  60a] ;  comp.  Joscphus,  I.e. 
iv.  8,  §  49),  the  angel  of  death  not  being  present  (B. 
B.  17a).  But  the  earlier  and  the  later  legends  differ 
considerably  in  the  description  and  the  details  of  this 
event.  The  earlier  ones  present  the  hero's  death  as 
a  worthy  close  to  his  life.  It  takes  place  in  a  mirac- 
ulous way;  and  the  hero  meets  it  ciuietly  and  re- 
signedly. He  ascends  Jlount  Abariin  accomjianied 
by  the  elders  of  the  peojile.  and  Joshua  and  Eleazar; 
and  while  he  is  talking  with  them  a  cloud  suddenly 
surrounds  him  and  he  disap|iears.  He  was  prompted 
by  modest}-  to  saj'  in  the  Torah  that  he  died  a  nat- 
ural death,  in  order  that  people  should  not  say  that 
God  had  taken  him  alive  into  heaven  on  account  of 
his  piety  (Josephus,  Le.\  The  event  is  described 
somewhat  differently,  but  equally  simply,  in  Sifre, 
Deut.  30.5  (ed.  Friedmann,  p.  129b).  For  the  state- 
ment that  Moses  tlid  not  dieat  all,  compare  Sotali  13b. 
"When  the  angel  of  death,  being  sent  by  God  to 
Moses,  appeared  before  him  and  said.  '  Give  me  your 
soul,'    Moses    scolded    him,    saying. 

Death  of     '  You  have  not  even  the  right  to  appear 

Moses.  where  I  am  sitting:  how  dare  you  say 
to  me  that  I  shall  give  you  my  soul? ' 
The  angel  of  death  took  this  answer  back  to  God. 
And  when  God  said  to  the  angel  the  second  time, 
■  Bring  5Ie  the  soul  of  Moses,'  he  went  to  the  place 
where  Moses  had  been,  but  the  latter  had  left.  Then 
he  went  to  the  sea  to  look  for  Moses  there.  The  sea 
said  that  it  had  not  seen  Jloses  since  the  time  when 
be  had  led  the  children  of  Israel  through  it.  Then 
he  went  to  the  mountains  and  valleys,  whieh  told  him 
that  God  had  concealed  Moses,  kee]ung  him  fur  the 
life  in  the  future  world,  and  no  creature  knew  where 
he  was." 

This  simple  story  of  the  old  midrash  follows  tlie 
Bible  closely,  making  the  mountains  and  valleys  the 
sjieakers  because,  according  to  Dent,  xxxiv.  1-5, 
.Moses  died  on  the  mountain  and  was  buried  in  the 
valley.     In  the  later  legends  the  death  of  .Moses  is 
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recounted  more  fantastically,  with  many  marvelous 
details.  But  instead  of  the  hero  being  gloritied,  as 
was  certainly  intended  by  these  details,  he  is  uncon- 
sciously lowered  b}'  some  traits  ascribed  to  him.  He 
appears  weak  and  fearsome,  not  displaying  that 
grandeur  of  soul  which  he  niiglit  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  exhibit  at  his  death. 

When  God  said  to  Moses  that  he  must  die  Moses 
replied:  "JIust  I  die  now,  after  all  the  trouble  I 
have  had  with  the  people?  I  have  beheld  their  suf- 
ferings; why  should  I  not  also  behold  their  joys? 
Thou  hast  written  in  the  Torah :  '  At  his  daj' thou 
shall  give  him  his  hire  '  [Deut.  xxiv.  15J  ;  why  dost 
thou  not  give  me  the  reward  of  my  toil?"  (Yalk., 
Deut.  940;  Midr.  Petirat  Mosheli,  in  Jellinek,  I.e.  i. 
115-129).  God  assured  him  that  he  should  receive 
his  reward  in  the  future  world.  Moses  then  asked 
wh}'  he  must  die  at  all,  whereupon  God  enumerated 
some  of  the  sins  fur  which  he  hail  deserved  death, 
one  of  them  being  the  murder  of  the  Egyptian  (Ex. 
ii.  12;  Midr.  Petirat  Mosheh,  I.e.).  According  to 
another  version,  Moses  had  to  die  so  that  he  might 
not  be  taken  for  a  god  (ib.).  JMoses  then  began  to 
become  excited  (Yalk.,  Wa'ethanan,  814),  saying  he 
would  live  like  the  beasts  of  the  field 

Wishes      and  the  birds,  which  get  their  daily  food 
to  Avoid     only  for  the  sake  of  remaining  alive 

Death.  (Y;ilk.,  De;!t.  940).  He  desired  to  re- 
nounce the  entry  into  the  promised 
laud  and  remain  with  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  if  only  he  might 
remain  alive.  God  said  that  this  could  not  be  done, 
since  the  people  would  leave  Joshua  and  return  to 
hiiu  (Midr.  Petirat  Mosheh,  I.e.).  Moses  then  begged 
that  one  of  his  children  or  one  of  the  children  of  his 
brother  Aaron  might  succeed  him  {ih.  and  Num.  K. 
xxi.  15).  God  answered  that  his  children  had  not 
devoted  themselves  to  the  Law,  whereas  Joshua  had 
served  Moses  faithfully  and  had  learned  from  him; 
he  therefore  deserved  to  succeed  his  teacher  (ib.). 
Then  Moses  said  :  "  Perhaps  I  must  die  only  because 
the  time  has  come  for  Joshua  to  enter  upon  his  office 
as  the  leader  of  Israel.  If  Joshua  shall  now  become 
the  leader,  I  will  treat  him  as  my  teacher  and  will 
serve  him,  if  only  I  may  stay  alive."  Moses  then 
began  to  serve  Joshua  and  give  hira  the  honor  due 
to  a  master  from  bis  pupil.  Heconlin\ied  to  do  this 
for  thirty-seven  days,  from  the  first  of  Shebat  to  the 
seventh  of  Adar.  On  the  latter  day  he  conducted 
Joshua  to  the  tent  of  the  assembly.  But  when  he  saw 
Joshna  go  in  while  he  himself  had  to  remain  outside, 
he  became  jealous,  and  said  that  it  was  a  hundred 
times  belter  to  die  than  to  suffer  once  such  pangs  of 
jealousy.  Then  the  treasures  of  wisdom  were  taken 
away  from  Moses  and  given  to  Joshua  (romp.  Sotah 
13b).  A  voice  ("bat  Ijol")  was  heard  to  say, 
"Learn  from  Joshua!"  Joshua  delivered  a  speech 
of  which  Moses  understood  nothing.  Then,  when 
the  people  asked  that  Moses  should  complete  the 
Torah,  he  replied,  "I  do  not  know  how  to  answer 
you,"  and  tottered  and  fell.  He  then  said:  "Lord 
of  the  world,  until  now  I  desired  to  live;  but  now 
I  am  willing  to  die."  As  the  angel  of  death  was 
afraid  to  take  his  soul,  God  Himself,  accompanied  by 
Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Zagziei.  the  former  teacher  of 
Moses,  desoeuded  to  gel  it.     Moses  blessed  the  peo- 


ple, begged  their  forgiveness  for  any  injuries  he 
might  have  done  them,  and  took  leave  of  lliem  with 
the  assurance  that  he  would  see  them  again  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Gabriel  arranged  the  couch, 
Michael  spread  a  silken  cover  over  it,  and  Zagziei 
put  a  silken  pillow  under  Moses'  head.  At  God's 
command  IMoses  crossed  his  hands  over  his  breast 
and  closed  his  eyes,  and  God  took  his  .soul  away 
with  a  kiss.  Then  heaven  and  earth  and  the  starry 
world  began  to  weepi  for  Moses  (Midr.  Petirat 
Mosheh,  i.c.;_Yalk.,  Deut.  940;  Deut.  R.  .\i.  6). 
Although  Moses  died  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  he  was  buried  in  that  of  Gad  at  a  spot  four 
miles  distant  from  the  place  of  his  death.  He  was 
carried  this  distance  by  the  Shekinah,  while  the  an- 
gels said  to  him  that  he  had  practised  God's  jus- 
tice(Deut.  xx.xiii.  22).  At  the  same  time  the  bat  kol 
cried  out  in  the  camp  of  the  people:  "Moses,  the 
great  teacher  of  Israel,  is  dead!  "  (Sotah  l3b). 

God  Himself  buried  Jloses  (Sotah  14a;  Sanli.  39a) 
in  a  grave  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  in  the 
dusk  of  Friday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  Creation  (Pes. 
54a).  Tills  tomb  is  opposite  Beth-peor  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  6).  in  atonement  for  the  sin  which  Israel 
committed  with  the  idol  Peor  (Sotah  14a).  Yet  it 
can  not  be  discovered  ;  for  to  a  person  standing  on  the 
mountain  it  seems  to  be  in  the  vallej';  and  if  one 
goes  down  into  the  valley,  it  appears  to  be  on  the 
mountain  {ib.). 

Bibliography  :  B.  Beer,  Leheti  Mnses,  nach  Auffaxsung  der 
JUilhvlien  Sage,  in  Jalirh.  fllr  Gexch.  tier  Jtid.  iii.  1  <■(  seq.; 
M.  Griinbaum,  Neiie  BeitrUge zurSemttischcn  Slaycnhunde, 
pp.  l.>-85,  Leyden,  1893. 
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Critical  "View  :  In  1753  Jean  Astruc,  a  French 

pliysiciau,  published  at  Brussels  a  little  book  in 
which  he  advanced  the  theory  that  Moses  had  em- 
ployed certain  documents  in  composing  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  This  work  was  thought  b3'  its  author  to 
establish  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Genesis  upon  a 
more  secure  basis,  but  it  contained  the  key  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  long  line  of  critics,  has  led  to  the 
modern  view  that  the  Pentateuch  originated  from 
four  great  documents,  all  of  which  were  written 
some  centuries  after  Closes  (see  Pisntateucii,  Cuit- 
ic.iL  View).  Theoldestof  these  documents,  known 
as  J  or  the  Jahvist,  contains  in  its  present  state  no 
account  of  the  early  life  of  Mo.ses,  but  presents  him 
first  as  a  fugitive  in  the  land  of  Midian. 
Moses  in  Nearly  all  the  after-events  of  the  life 
the  Jah-  of  Closes,  enumerated  above,  are, 
vist.  however,  given  by  J,  who  has  a  defi- 
nite and  interesting  point  of  view. 
Critics  differ  as  to  whether  Aaron  had  any  ])lace  in 
the  original  narrative  of  J  or  not,  Dillmaim  and 
Bacon  assigning  to  him  an  important  role,  while 
Wellhausen,  Stade,  Carpenter,  and  Harfm-d  Bat- 
tersby  hold  that  such  iias.sages  as  Ex.  iv.  13-14  are 
later  interpolations.  Be  this  as  it  may,  J  represents 
.Moses  as  holding  the  unique  position  of  importance. 
For  examide,  in  .I's  description  of  the  plagues  he 
pictures  Moses  as  announcing  the  plague;  then  he 
tells  how  Yiiwii  sent  it,  usually  through  some  nat- 
ural agency  (comp.  Ex.  viii.  20-24,  the  flies;  x.  13. 
19,  the  locusts).  Similarly,  J  tells  that  Yiiwii 
"caused  the  sea  logo  back  by  a  strong  ea.st  wind 
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all  the  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  laud"  (Ex.  xiv. 
21).  Thus  he  explains  the  jtassjige  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  J  who  represents  Jloses  as  alone  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  intercourse  with  Yhwh  face  to 
face.  He  gives  the  account  of  the  burning  bush 
(Ex.  iii.  3);  he  relates  that  Moses,  Aaron,  Xadab, 
and  Abiliu,  with  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel, 
went  up  into  the  mountain,  and  that  Aaron  and  the 
seventy  beheld  Yhwh  from  afar  off  and  ate  and 
drank  in  His  presence,  but  that  Moses  alone  went 
near  unto  Yhwh  (Ex.  xxiv.*  1-3,  9-11).  In  Ex. 
xxxiv.  5  Yhwh  descended  in  a  cloud  and  stood  to 
talk  with  Moses.  In  J  the  basis  of  Yhwh's  cove- 
nant are  the  ten  "  words  "  contained  in  Ex.  xxxiv. 
J.  too,  in  Num.  xiv.  11-17,  19-24  presents  one  of 
tlie  most  noble  pictures  of  Moses.  Yhwh  was 
angry,  and  declared  that  He  would  destroy  Israel 
and  make  of  Moses  a  great  nation,  but  the  unselfish 
leader  pleaded  against  his  own  interests  for  the 
forgiveness  of  the  nation  which  had  so  often  thwart- 
ed him,  and  the  prayer  prevailed. 

The  second  prophetic  document  in  point  of  age, 

known  as  E  or  the  Elohist,  contains  the  account  of 

Moses'  birth  and  exposure  on  the  Nile, 

Moses  in     together  with  the  incidents  which  led 

the  Elo-      to  his  flight  to  Midian.     Aaron  and 
hist.  Miriam  also  played  a  part  in  the  orig- 

inal E  narrative.  E  gives  especial 
attention  to  the  part  of  Jethro  in  initiating  Moses 
into  the  worship  of  Yhwh  and  in  the  organization 
of  legal  procedure  (Ex.  xviii.  12et  seq.).  According 
to  E,  before  the  Exodus  the  Hebrews  dwelt  in  the 
midst  of  the  Egyptians  (not  in  Goshen,  as  in  J); 
and  E  asserts  that  on  the  advice  of  Moses  the  He- 
brews borrowed  freely'of  the  Egyptians  just  before 
leaving.  E  pictures  Moses  as  raising  the  fateful  rod 
when  he  would  have  any  plague  come,  at  which 
sign  the  plague  came.  At  the  Red  Sea  also  Moses 
lifted  this  rod  and  the  waters  parted.  In  the  E  nar- 
rative Moses  had  a  "tent  of  meeting"  pitched  at  a 
distance  from  the  camp,  to  which  he  resorted,  ac- 
companied only  by  Joshua,  his  minister,  and  there 
he  talked  with  Yhwh  face  to  face  (Ex.  xxxiii.  8-11). 
E  makes  the  basis  of  the  covenant  which  Moses 
mediated  to  be  the  code  in  Ex.  xx.  24-xxiii.  19. 
This  covenant,  however,  was  not  communicated  at 
the  tent  of  meeting,  but  on  the  top  of  the  sacred 
moimtain,  which  E  calls  "Horeb"  and  J  calls 
"Sinai."  E's  narrative  contains  the  chief  events  of 
the  life  of  Moses  already  given.  His  portrait  is 
dignified  and  noble,  though  lacking  in  the  touches  of 
highest  heroism  which  make  the  picture  of  J  superb. 

The  writer  of  the  Priestly  Code  (P),  like  the  two 

older  prophetic  writers,  includes  in  his  account  the 

chief  events  in  the  life  of  Moses,  but 

In  the       in  accord  with  his  usual  habit  tells 

Priestly  these  events  in  a  few  chronicle-like 
Code.  words  in  order  to  make  them  the  set- 
ting of  his  history  of  the  sacred  insti- 
tutions. P  declares  that  Amram  was  the  father  of 
Moses,  and  Jochebed  his  mother  (Ex.  vi.  20),  and 
gives  to  Aaron  a  prominence  much  greater  than  in 
the  older  narratives.  Moses  is  a  god  to  Pharaoh, 
and  Aaron  is  Moses'  prophet  (Ex.  vii.  1).  In  accord 
with  this  view,  in  P's  account  of  the  Egyptian 
plagues  Moses  communicates  in  each  case  a  com- 


mand to  Aaron,  who  then  stretches  out  the  sacred 
rod  to  invoke  the  affliction.  Thus  Aaron  is  associ- 
ated with  Moses  at  almost  every  point.  P  increases 
everywhere  the  miraculous  element.  In  his  account 
the  simple  driving  back  of  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  by  the  east  wind  becomes  an  astounding  mir.-iele 
(comp.  Ex.  xiv.  22).  P  traces  to  Moses  the  sacred 
institutions;  the  Levitical  law  was  communicated 
by  Yhwh  to  Closes;  .Moses  received  on  tlie  mount 
the  pattern  of  the  Tabernacle,  which  was  constructed 
under  his  direction  ;  even  the  duties  of  the  Levites 
were  arranged  by  him  (see  Levites,  Cuitic.\l  View). 

The  Deuteronomist  (D)  adds  nothing  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  Moses.  The  account 
of  the  second  giving  of  the  Law  in  Jloab.  and  vari- 
ous notes  which  expound  and  interpret  the  older 
narratives,  constitute  the  whole  Pentateuchal  prod- 
uct of  this  writer. 

The  cuneiform  librarj'  of  Assurbanipal  has  fur- 
nished a  legend  of  the  birth  of  Sargon  of  Agade  (a 
Babylonian  king  who,  according  to 
Moses  and   Xabonidos,    ruled     about    3800  n.c.) 

Sargon.  which  is  strikingly  parallel  to  the  story 
of  the  secret  birth  of  Moses  and  of  his 
exposure  on  the  Nile.     The  legend  runs: 

"Sargon,  the  powerful  kins.  King  of  Aprade  am  I.  My 
motberwas  of  low  ilfgree;  my  father  I  did  nut  know.  The 
brother  of  my  father  dwelt  in  the  mountain.  My  city  was 
.^zupirani,  which  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  My 
humble  mother  conceived  me :  in  secret  she  bore  me.  She 
placed  rae  in  a  boat  of  reeds ;  with  bitumen  my  door  she  closed. 
She  entrusted  me  to  the  river,  which  did  not  overwhelm  me.  Th» 
river  bore  me  along ;  to  Akki  the  irrigator  it  carried  me.  Akki 
the  irrigator  in  goodness  .  .  .  brought  me  to  land.  Akki  the 
irrigator  as  his  son  brought  me  up.  Akki  the  irrigator  his  gar- 
dener appointed  me.  While  I  was  gardener,  Ishtar  loved  me 
.  .  .  four  years  I  ruled  the  kingdom." 

The  parallelism  between  this  narrative  and  the  story 
of  the  exposure  of  Moses  is  thought  by  many 
scholars  to  be  too  close  to  be  accidental. 

The  name  ntl'O  is  explained  in  Ex.  ii.  12  (E)  as 
though  it  were  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  from  HE'D 

("to  draw  out").  If  this  were  its  real  etj-mology, 
the  name  would  mean  "deliverer."  "savior"  (comp. 
Ps.  xviii.  17,  Ilebr.).  As  an  Egyptian  princess«;ould 
not  have  spoken  Hebrew,  this  etymology  has  been 
generally  abandoned.  A  second  one  dates  from  the 
time  of"josephus("Ant."  ii.  9,  §  6;  "Contra  Ap." 
i.,  ^  31),  and  is  built  on  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Muvaf/(.  This,  Joseph  us  claims,  is  de- 
Name,  rived  from  Egyptian  "  mo "  (water) 
and  "  uses  "  (saved) — a  theory  to  which 
Jablonski  gave  a  qtiasi-scientific  character  by  com- 
paring the  Coptic  "mo"  (water)  and  "ushe"  (res- 
cued). Xd  Egyptian  name  with  such  a  meaning 
would,  however,  be  formed  differently  (see  "Z.  D. 
M.  G."  XXV.  141).  The  etymology  now  generally 
received  regards  it  as  from  the  Egyptian  "  mesh  " 
(child),  often  used  as  a  part  of  a  theojihorous  name. 
This  view  was  suggested  by  Lcpsius,  and  has  been 
accepted  by  Ebers.  Dillmann,  Gesenius,  and  ]$uhl, 
by  Briggs,  Brown,  and  Driver  in  their  lexicon,  and  by 
others.  Guthe  ("Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,"  p.  20) 
also  regards  it  asa  fragment  of  a  theophorous  name. 
W.  >Iax  MilUer  has  objected  that  the  vowel  in 
"  mesh  "  is  short,  while  that  in  "  Moses  "  is  long,  and 
that  the  sibilants  are  not  those  which  the  i)liilological 
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law  would  require.  Accorciiugly  Cheyne  ("Encyc. 
Bibl.")  proposes  a  Semitic  origin,  regarding  the 
name  as  tliiit  of  a  Nortli-Araliiau  tribe.  One  is  in- 
clined to  return  to  the  Biblical  account  and  accept 
the  etymology  of  E.  If  it  maybe  supposed  that 
tlie  part  of  the  narrative  whicli  attributes  the  na- 
ming to  Pharaoh's  daughter  is  inaccurate,  the  name 
may  well  be  good  Semitic,  meaning  "deliverer." 
Possibly  it  was  not  a  name  given  in  infancy,  but  an 
epithet  which  came  to  him  as  the  result  of  his  work. 

It  is  clear  from  the  different  representations  of 

three  of  the  great  Peutateuchal  documents  that  some 

allowance  must  be  made  for  traditional 

Founder      accretion  in  the  narratives  of  the  life 

of  the        of  Moses.     But  modern  scholars  with 

Israelitish    much   unanimity   of   opinion   regard 

Nation.  Hoses  as  a  great  historical  character, 
the  emancipator  of  Israel,  the  mediator 
of  the  covenant  with  Yhwh,  and  the  real  founder  of 
the  Israelitish  nation.  Though  few  of  the  laws  can 
be  traced  back  to  him,  it  is  believed  that  he  gave  to 
Israel,  by  his  covenant  with  Yuwii,  and  by  his 
legal  decisions  at  Kadesh,  the  beginnings  of  relig- 
ious law,  and  so  became  the  founder  of  the  legal 
system  which  prophets  anil  priests  deveioiied  as 
time  passed  on.  It  is  true  that  Winckler  ("  Gesch. 
Israels."  ii.  86  et  seq.,  Leipsic,  1900)  regards  Moses 
as  a  Yirwu-Tammuz  myth,  that  Cheyne  ("  Encyc. 
Bibl.")  regards  idm  as  a  personified  clan,  and  tliat 
two  other  scholars,  Reuan  ("  Hist,  of  the  People  of 
Israel,"  i.  135  ct  seq.)  and  Stade  ("Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Israel,"  pp.  139  et  seq.),  regard  his  historicity  as 
possible  only.  The  great  majority  of  modern  scliol- 
ars,  however,  though  differing  in  details,  hold  not 
only  to  the  reality  of  Moses  asa  historical  character, 
but  to  the  reality  of  his  magnificent  work  as  stated. 
This  is  the  position  of  WeUliausen  ("I.  J.  G."  pp. 
13  etneq.).  W.  R.  Sniith  ("Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish 
Church,"  2d  ed.,  pp.  333  et  seq.),  Kittel  ("Hist,  of 
the  Hebrews,"  i.  2-iS  et  seq.),  Cornill  ("Hist,  of  the 
People  of  Israel,"  pp.  41  et  seq.),  Budde  ("  Religion 
of  Israel  to  the  E.\ile,"  pp.  13  et  seq.),  Guthe 
("Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,"  pp.  19  et  seq.).  A.  B. 
Davidson  ("Theology  of  the  Old  Test."  p.  110), 
McCurdy  ("  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monu- 
ments," ii.  92  et  seq.),  Kent  ("Hist,  of  the  Hebrew 
People,"  i.  36  et  seq.).  Barton  ("Sketch  of  Semitic 
Origins,"  pp.  272,  291  et  seq.).  J.  P.  Peters  ("The 
Old  Test,  and  the  New  Scholarship,"  pp.  116  et  seq., 
and  "The  Religion  of  Moses,"  in  "Jour.  Bib.  Lit." 
1901,  XX.  101  etseq.),  Paton  ("Early  IIi.st.  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,"  pp.  137  et  seq.).  and  H.  P.  Smith 
("Old  Test.  History,"  pp.  5.5-6.1).  Such  a  consen- 
sus of  O])inion  is  significant.     See  Pentateith. 

•'  G.  A.  B. 
In  Hellenistic  Literature:  Whik;  tlie  Pen- 
tateuch represents  Moses  as  the  greatest  of  all 
prophets,  to  whom  the  Lord  made  llim.self  known 
face  to  face(Deut.  xxxiv.  10;  comp.  Num.  xii.  7), 
and  who,  when  descending  Mount  Sinai,  had  a  halo 
about  his  head  wliich  so  filled  the  people  with  awe 
that  they  could  not  look  at  him  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29),  yet 
there  is  no  attempt  made  to  lift  him  above  tlic  ordi- 
nary man  in  his  nature.  He  lived  for  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  on  the  mount  witliout  eating  and 
drinUinir  (I)eut.  ix.  9),   but  this  was  owing  to  the 


power  God  lent  him  while  he  received  the  Law ;  he 
died  and  was  buried  like  any  other  mortal  {ih. 
xxxiv.  5-6).  Owing  to  the  contact  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Greeks  in  Alexandria,  Jloses  was  made  the 
subject  of  many  legends,  and  in  many  respects  lifted 
to  supernatural  heights. 

Ben  Sira  was  jirobably  the  first  to  compare  him 
with  the  angels — a  suggestion  from  Ex.  xxxiv.  29 
(Eeclus.  xlv.  2;  the  Hebrew  text  reads  "  ke-elohim," 
while  the  Greek  reads  a}ioi  =  "  saints  ").  Especiallj- 
favorable  to  the  accretion  of  legends  or  fictions 
around  the  life  of  Moses  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
born  in  Egypt  and  brought  up  by  the  daughter  of 
the  king.  This  suggested  that  "he  was  learneil  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  (Acts  vii.  22). 
But  tlie  Jewish  men  of  letters  who  lived  in  Alexan- 
dria were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  tlie  idea  that 
Closes  acquired  tlie  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians;  they 
claimed  for  him  the  merit  of  having  given  to  Egvpt, 
Phenicia,  and  Hellas  all  their  culture.  He  taught 
the  Jews  the  letters,  and  they  then  became  the 
teachers  of  the  Phenicians  and.  indirectly,  of  the 
Greeks,  says  Eupolemus  (Eusebius,  "Pneparatio 
Evangelica,"  ix.  26).  Artapanus,  in  his  liislory  of 
the  Jews,  went  so  far  as  to  identify  !Moses  with  Tot- 
Hermes  (the  Egyptian  messenger  and  scribe  of  the 
gods,  who  invented  the  letters,  the  various  arts  of 
peace  and  of  war,  as  well  as  pliilo.sophy),  and  with 
the  Greek  Musa'us,  "the  teacher  of  Orpheus."  He 
even  ascrilicd  to  him  the  division  of  the  land  into 
its  thirty-six  districts,  with  their  various  forms  of 
worship.  As  the  foster-mother  of  Moses,  Artapanus 
names  Merris,  the  wife  of  Chcneplires,  King  of  Up- 
per Egypt;  being  childless,  she  pretended  to  have 
given  birth  to  him  and  brought  him  up  as  her  own 
child. 

"Jealousy  of  Moses' excellent  qualities  incliioed  Chenephres 
to  send  him  with  unskilled  troops  on  a  military  expedition  to 
Ethiopia,  where  he  won  creat  victories.  After  bavins;  built  the 
city  of  Hermopolis,  he  taught  the  people  the  value  of  the  ihis  as 
a  protection  iiffalnst  the  serpents,  making  the  bird  the  sacred 
guardian  spirit  of  the  city  ;  then  he  introduced  circumcision. 
After  his  return  to  .Memphis,  Moses  taught  the  people  the  value 
of  oxen  for  agriculture,  and  the  consecration  of  tiie  same  by 
Moses  gave  rise  to  the  cult  of  Apis.  Finally,  after  having 
escaped  another  plot  by  killing  the  assjiilant  sent  by  the  king, 
Moses  fled  to  Arabia,  where  he  maiTied  the  daughter  of  Raguel, 
the  ruler  of  the  district.  Ctienephres  in  the  meantime  died  from 
elephantiasis  [comp.  Ex.  R.  1.  and  Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  ii.  23]— a 
disease  with  which  he  was  the  lli'st  to  be  afflicted— because  he 
had  onleied  that  the  Jews  should  near  garments  thai  would 
distinguish  them  from  the  t,gyplians  and  thereby  expose  them 
to  maitieatment  [this  is  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written].  The  so.fferings  of  Israel  then  caused  (ioil  to 
appear  to  Moses  in  a  Hame  Imrstirig  forth  from  the  earth  [not 
from  the  bush  !].  and  to  tell  him  to  march  against  Egypt  for  the 
rescue  of  his  people.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Egypt  to  deliiier- 
ate  with  his  brother  Aaron  about  the  plan  of  warfare,  but  was 
put  into  prison.  At  night,  however,  the  doors  of  the  prison 
opened  of  their  own  accord,  while  (he  guards  dieil  or  fell 
asleep,  (ioing  to  the  royal  palace  and  flnding  the  doors  open 
tliere  and  the  guards  sunk  in  sleep,  he  went  straight  to  the 
king,  and  when  scofflngly  asked  by  the  latter  for  the  name  of 
the  (iod  who  sent  him,  he  whispered  the  Ineffable  Name  into 
his  ear,  whereupon  the  king  became  speechless  and  as  one 
dead.  Then  Moses  wrote  the  name  up(m  a  tablet  and  scaled  it. 
up.  and  a  priest  who  made  sport  of  it  died  in  convulsions. 
After  this  Moses  performed  all  the  wonders,  striking  lanil  and 
people  with  plagues  until  the  king  let  the  Jews  go.  In  remem- 
brance of  the  rod  with  whieh  Moses  performed  his  miracles 
every  Isis  teirrple  in  Egvpt  has  pi-eseived  a  rod  — Isis  symbol- 
izing the  earth  which  Moses  struck  with  his  rod  "  (Eusebius, 
;.r.  ix.  27). 

The  record  closes  with  a  description  of  the  person- 
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ality  of  iMoses :  "  He  was  eighty -nine  j-ears  old  when 
he  "ck'livpred  tlie  Jews:  tall  and  ruddy,  with  long 
white  Imir,  antl  diguitied." 

Fantastic  and  grotesqtie  as  these  stories  are,  they 
arc  scarcely  inventions  of  Artapamis  only.  Long  con- 
tact of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  with  Egyptian  men 
of  letters  in  a  time  of  syncretism,  when  all  myth- 
ology was  being  submitted  to  a  rationalizing  proc- 
ess, naturally  produced  such  fables  (see  Freudentiial, 
"  Hellenistische  Studien."  IST.i,  pp.  1.53-174),  and 
they  have  found  a  place  in  the  Palestinian  as  well 
as  in  the  Hellenistic  liaggadah,  in  Josephus,  Philo 
C'De  Vita  Moysis"),  and  the  Alexandrian  dramatist 
Ezekiel  (Eusebius,  I.e.  ix.  28),  as  well  as  in  the  Mid- 
rash  (Ex.  H.  i.-ii. ;  Tan.,  Sheraot).  the  Targum,  and 
the  "Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  or  the  older  "Chronicles  of 
Jerahmeel "  (xliv.-l.). 

Host  elaborate  is  the  liaggadah  from  which  Jose- 
phus drew  his  story  ("Ant."  ii.  9,  §  2-ii.  10,  §  2): 

'■  Egyptian  iiriests  skilled  in  propliesyinff  foretold  tbe  birth  of 
a  Hebrew  who  would  bring  mistortuue  on  Kgypt,  and  thus 
cau.sed  Pharaoh's  edict  to  have  every  new-born  male  child 
drowned  In  the  river "  (comp.  Sanh.  101b;  E.\.  R.  j,;  Targ. 
Yer.  to  i:.\.  i.  U;  see  Ja.sxes  axd  Jambres).  "Amram  in 
his  distress  at  llie  fate  of  every  new-bom  child  pniys  to  God 
and  receives  a  revelatii:)n "  (see  .AMRAM;  Miriam).  "Ther- 
mutis  was  the  name  of  the  princess  wlo  saw  Moses  in  the 
water-cradle  and  conceived  a  love  for  him  on  account  of  his 
striking  beauty.  The  child,  however,  refused  t<j  suckle  from 
any  other  breast  but  that  of  his  mother."  *'  Moses  excelled  all 
by  his  tall  stature  and  beauty  of  countenance  as  well  as  by  his 
quickness  of  apprehension."  "Thermutis.  being  without  child, 
brought  him  up  as  her  own  son,  and  one  day  when  she  pre- 
sented him  to  her  fa»her  as  her  own  child,  and  heir  to  the 
throne — a  gift  she  had  received  from  the  riyer-god— Pharaoh 
took  the  child  on  his  lap  and  placed  his  diadem  upon  Its  head  ; 
whereupon  it  cast  it  down  nn  the  ground  and  trampled  upon 
it.  This  was  taken  as  an  evil  omen  by  the  king,  and  the 
priestly  soothsayer,  finding  Moses  to  be  the  one  who  would 
bring  upon  the  kingdom  the  misfortune  predicted  for  it. 
wished  to  slay  him.  but  Thermutis  succeeded  in  saving  his 
life"  K-omp.  Ezekiel  in  Eusebius,  I.e.  ix.  29;  "Chronicles  of 
Jerahmeel,"  xliv.  8;  Yalk.  i.  I<'i6).  "An  attack  on  Egypt  by 
the  Ethiopians  caused  all  to  look  to  Moses  for  aid,  and  the  king 
asked  his  daughter  to  permit  him  to  go  forth  as  general  of  an 
army  to  Ethiopia.  Moses  took  the  short  road  along  the  desert, 
deemed  impassable  on  account  of  its  many  flying  seipents 
Cserallm"),  and  provided  himself  with  numerous  baskets  filled 
with  ibises,  the  destroyers  of  serpents,  by  the  help  of  which  he 
removed  the  dangers  of  the  desert.  He  thus  took  the  Ethio- 
pians by  surprise  and  defeated  them,  driving  them  back  to 
Merve.  a  fortified  city.  While  he  was  besieging  the  city, 
Therbis,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  saw  him  upon  the  walls, 
fell  in  love  with  him.  anti  proposed  to  him  to  become  his  wife. 
He  accepted  the  offer  under  the  condition  that  the  city  should 
surrender  to  him  ;  Anally  be  mairied  her"  (comp.  "Chronicles 
of  Jerahmeel,"  xlv.-xlvi.;  Yalk.  i.  16*<). 

This  is  obviously  a  midrashic  tale  connected  with 
Kum.  xii.  1,  but  disavowed  at  a  later  stage  (see 
Sifre,  Num.  99,  and  Targ.  ad  loc). 

Philo  also  shows  tamiliarity  with  these  legends; 
he  refers  to  the  beauty  of  the  babe  Jloses  (^.c  i.  3) 
and  mentions  the  fact  that  the  jnincess,  being  child- 
less, contrived  to  niiike  Moses  appear  as  her  own 
child  (i.  -t-o).  Moses'  education  in  science,  art,  and 
philosophy,  however,  is  ascribed  to  Egyptian  mas- 
ters (i.  0);  he  was  grieved  by  the  siilTerings  of  his 
Hebrew  brethren,  many  of  whom  died  an  untimely 
death  and  did  not  have  even  seemly  burial  (i.  7);  his 
prophetic  power.swerc  attested  at  the  Hed  Sea  when 
the  Egyptian  dead  were  cast  up  by  the  waves  and 
were  actuidly  seen  by  the  Israelites,  as  Moses  had 
announced  (iii.  34,  with  reference  to  Ex,  xiv,  13,  30). 


The  end  of  the  great  lawgiver  especially  was  sur- 
rounded with  legends.  "While,  after  having  taken 
leave  of  the  people,  he  was  going  to  embrace  Elea- 
zar  and  Joshua  on  Mount  Nebo,  a  cloud  suddenly 
stood  over  him,  and  he  disappeared,  though  he 
wrote  in  Scripture  that  he  died,  -n-hieh  was  done 
from  fear  that  people  might  say  that  because  of  his 
extraordinary  virtue  he  had  been  turned  into  a  di- 
vinity "  (-Ant."  iv.  8,  §  48).  Philo  says;  "He  was 
entombed  not  by  mortal  hands,  but  by  immortal 
I>owers,  so  that  he  was  not  placed  in  the  tomb  of 
his  forefathers,  having  obtained  a  peculiar  memorial 
[i.e.,  grave]  which  no  man  ever  saw  "  ("  He  Vita 
Moysis,"  iii.  39).  Later  on,  the  belief  became  cur- 
rent that  Moses  did  not  die,  but  was  taken  up  to 
heaven  like  Elijah.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  content  of  the  apocrj'phon  entitled  "  Assump- 
tio  JNloysis,"  preserved  only  in  fragmentary  form 
(comp.  Charles,  "The  Assumption  of  Moses,"  1897, 
Introduction;  Dcut.  R.  xi. ;  Jellinek,  "15.  II."  i. 
115-129,     vi.    71-78;    ]\I.    U.    James,    "Apocrypha 

Anecdota,"  jip.   166-173,  Cambridge, 
Moses"  Pre-  1893).     No  .sooner  was  the  view  main- 
existence,    laincd   that   Mo.ses  was   translated  to 

heaven  than  the  idea  was  suggested 
that  his  soul  was  different  from  that  of  other  men. 
Like  the  Messiah,  he  is  sjiid  to  have  been  i"'eexist- 
ent;  he  is  thus  represented  in  "  Assumptio  Moy.sis" 
(i.  13-14);  so  too"  He  was  piepared  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  to  be  the  mediator  of  God's  cove- 
nant, and  as  he  was  Israel's  interce.ssor  Avith  God 
during  life  [xi.  11,  17],  so  is  he  to  be  the  intercessor 
in  all  the  future."  While  his  death  was  an  ordinary 
one  (i.  15,  x.  14),  "no  place  received  his  body"; 
"his  sepulcher  is  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
setting  thereof,  and  from  the  south  to  the  confines 
of  the  north;  all  the  world  is  his  sepulcher"  (xi. 
5-8).  Philo  also  calls  Mo.ses  "  the  mediator  and  rec- 
onciler of  the  world  "  (ih.  iii.  19).  Especially  in  Es- 
sene  circles  was  Moses  apotheosized:  "Next  to  God," 
says  Josephus  ("B.  J."  ii.  8,  §  9),  "they  honor  the 
name  of  their  legislator,  and  if  any  one  bhisplicmes 
him  he  meets  with  capital  punishment"  (comp. 
"Ant."  iii.  15,  §  3).  Against  .such  excessive  adora- 
tion of  a  human  being  a  reaction  set  in  among  the 
Habbis,  who  declared  that  no  man  ever  ascended  to 
heaven  (Suk.  5a). 

BiBLiOfiRAPIiv:    Beer,   Da!>  Lcbcn  yinges   naih  AufTn^mna 
iier  J'mti!<eh(.n  Sage,  Leipslc,  1863. 
T.  K. 

MOSES,  ASSUMPTION  OF.  See  Apocalyp- 
tic LriKKAi  1  i:i,. 

MOSES,    BLESSING    OF.— Biblical    Data: 

Name  given  lo  the  chapter  in  Deuteronomy  (xxxiii.) 
containing  the  prophetic  utterances  of  Moses  con- 
cerning the  destiny  of  the  twelve  tribes,  which  he 
had  led  to  the  boundary  of  Palestine.  Closes  begins 
with  praise  of  Yhwh,  who  had  revealetl  Himself  to 
His  beloved  nation,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  bless- 
ing of  the  different  tribes.  He  mentions  lirst  the 
tribes  of  the  .south,  beginning  with  Keuben  and  Ju- 
dah.  and  then  those  of  the  north,  Dan,  Naphtali, 
and  Aslicr, 

In  regard  t'l  Heubeii  there  is  only  a  prayer:  "Let 
Keuben  live,  and  not  die ;  and  let  not  his  men  be  few  " 
(verse  6).   Simeon  seems  to  be  omitted,  but  this  is 
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explained  by  Josh.  xix.  1:  "'Their  [the  eliildreu  of 
Simeou]  iuheritauce  was  within  the  iuherilauce  of 
the  children  of  Judah."  For  Juduh,  Moses  prays 
that  the  Lord  may  hear  his  voice,  and  aid  liim 
against  his  enemies  (verse  7).  Ne.xtcomesa  lengthy 
laudation  of  Levi.  After  a  reference  to  himself 
■with  the  words  "  Who  said  unto  his  father  and  to 
his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him  "  (comp.  Ex.  sxxii. 
26-iJO),  jVIoses  declares  that  this  tribe  shall  be  the 
teachers  of  the  Law  and  the  priestly  representatives 
of  Israel  before  Ynwn.  Benjamin  is  next  blessed 
as  the  beloved  of  Ynwn,  "  whom  the  Lord  shall 
cover  ...  all  the  day  long  "  (verse  12).  By  far  the 
greatest  attention  is  given  to  the  tribe  of  Joseph; 
its  land  shall  be  enriched  with  all  blessings,  and  it 
shall  enjoy  "the  precious  things  of  heaven  "  as  well 
as  the  good-will  of  him  that  d  welleth  "  in  the  bush  "  ; 
its  blessing  concludes  with  a  comparison  of  its 
strength  to  the  strength  of  the  ox  and  of  the  horns 
of  the  "re'em"  (verses  13-lT,  Hebr. ;  comp.  Josh. 
xviii.).  The  Mount  of  Tabor  and  the  sandy  shore 
and  seacoast  figure  forth  tlie  happiness  of  the  tribes 
of  Issachar  and  Zebulun  (verses  18-19).  Gad  is  as 
strong  as  a  lion;  he  selected  the  land  which  was  to 
be  the  last  home  of  the  legislator  of  Israel  (verses 
30-31;  comp.  Num.  xxxii.). 

The  prophet  then  mentions  the  northern  and  the 
last  three  tribes  of  Israel.  Dau  is  the  lion  which 
leaps  from  Bashan  (verse  23;  see  Judges  xviii.  1-3, 
27,  39;  Josh.  xix.  47-48).  Naphtali,  whose  pos.ses- 
sions  are  to  the  west  and  the  south,  is  filled  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  33-39). 
Last  of  all  comes  Asher,  who  will  "'dip  his  foot  in 
oil  "  and  "  whose  shoes  are  of  iron  and  brass  "  (verses 
24-25).  Here  the  prophet  returns  to  the  opening 
words  of  the  blessing,  praising  YiiWH  and  proclaim- 
ing the  glory  and  honor  of  Israel. 

J.  S.  O. 

Critical  View :    The   blessing  of  Moses,  like 

Jacob's  blessing,  contains  only  a  few  benedictions, 
most  of  the  verses  describing  the  condition  of  the 
tribes  at  the  time  of  the  author.  Like  the  text  of 
Jacob's  blessing,  the  text  of  these  verses  is  not  intact : 
the  beginning  (verses  3  and  3)  has  sufl'ered  much  mu- 
tilation ;  and  even  with  the  help  of  the  versions  it  is 
Impossible  to  fill  the  gap,  Perhaps  the  introduction 
and  the  conclusion  were  not  written  by  the  author  of 
the  blessing  itself.  Steuernagel,  in  his  commentary 
on  Deuteronomy,  points  out  that  the  transition  from 
verse  5  to  verse  6  and  from  verse  35  to  verse  26  is 
very  alirupt,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  conclusion  are  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  from  that  of  the  other  verses. 
The  Work  Verses  26  et  seq.  seem  to  connect  with 
of  Various  verse  5;  and  the  assumption  is  natu- 
Authors.  ral  that  the  benedictory  verses  were 
later  insertions  into  the  psalm.  Verses 
9  and  10  presumably  were  also  the  work  of  a  later 
author. 

At  all  events  there  can  be  no(loul)t  that  originally 
these  verses  were  not  components  of  the  Deiilero- 
nomic  source.  It  is  more  jirobable  that  the  Elohist 
embodied  them  in  his  work.  A  corroborative  fact 
is  that  the  blessing  unquestionably  originated  in 
the  Northern  Kingdom:  to  this  verses  7  and  17  bear 
testimony.     In  the  latter,  Ephraim  is  evidently  con- 


sidered to  have  produced  the  line  of  kings;  and  in 
the  former,  the  testimony  of  which  is  more  valua- 
ble, the  wish  is  expressed  not  that  the  remaining 
tribes  return  to  Judah,  but  that  the  latter  return  to 
Israel.  Though  verse  7  presupposes  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  with  a  time  of  distress  for 
Judah,  it  does  not  provide  the  means  for  a  deter- 
mination of  its  exact  date. 

It  is  dillicuU  to  establish  the  connection  of  the 
blessing  of  Moses  with  that  of  Jacob.  Most  au- 
thorities maintain  that  the  former  depended  directly 
upon  the  latter;  and  their  chief  argument  is  based 
on  the  passage  on  Joseph,  part  of  which  is  con- 
tained also  in  Jacob's  blessing.  But  there  can 
hardlj'  be  a  doubt  that  the  passage  on  Joseph  in 
Jacob's  blessing  was  amplified  from  the  material 
contained  in  the  blessing  of  Moses.  Otherwise  a 
similar  argument  might  be  based  upon  the  same  ar- 
rangement in  each  blessing  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulun 
and  Issachar,  and  upon  other  points  of  agreement 
which,  however,  indicate  a  similarit}'  of  the  matter 
rather  than  any  direct  connection.  At  all  events, 
there  are  striking  differences  between  the  two  bless- 
ings. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Moses  is  of  later  date  than  the  kernel  of  Ja- 
cob's blessing.  AVhile  in  the  latter  Simeon  and  Levi 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxiv.)  are  censured  on  account  of  their 
sin  and  are  threatened  with  dispersion  in  Israel 
(Gen.  xlix.  5-7),  the  bles.singof  Moses  does  not  men- 
tion Simeou  at  all;  and  in  it  Levi  appears  as  the 
tribe  of  priests,  although  not  yet  assured  of  the  sac- 
erdotal offlce.  nor  respected  for  holding  it.  Rather 
he  meets  with  persecutions,  and  these  probably  from 
the  persons  who  dispute  his  right  to  the  priesthood 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  8  et  seq.).  While  in  Jacob's  blessing 
Reuben  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  birthright, 
the  wish  is  expressed  in  the  other 
Compared  blessing:  "May  Reuben  live,  and  not 
with         die;   and  may  not  his  men  be  few." 

Jacob's  This  is  a  clear  indication  that  Reuben 
Blessing',  before  this  time  had  sunk  into  a  state 
of  absolute  insignificance.  And  while 
again  the  passage  on  Joseph  in  the  one  designates 
a  period  in  which  this  tribe  successfully  defended 
itself  against  its  enemies,  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  other  (Gen.  xlix,  22  el  seq.)  points  to  a  time 
when  Ephraim  maintained  his  power  imdiminished 
and  defeated  his  enemies  on  all  sides:  "  His  [Joseph's] 
glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  and  his 
horns  are  like  the  horns  of  unicorns:  with  them  he 
shall  push  the  people  together  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17).  This  verse  certainly  re- 
fers to  a  later  time  than  the  Syrian  wars  under 
Ahab.  It  more  probably  refers  to  the  time  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  who  was  more  successftd  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  defeating  Israel's  enemies.  It  is 
likely  that  the  passage  on  Gad  alludes  to  the  same 
period,  in  which  this  tribe  successfully  withstood 
the  Syrians. 

Dillmann's  statement  (in  his  Commentary  on  Num- 
bers and  Deuteronomy,  p.  415)  that  the  blessing  of 
Judah  points  to  the  period  inutiediately  after  the 
.separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  hardly  correct. 
He  bases  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  the  praise 
of  Levi  and  Benjamin,  together  with  what  is  said 
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about  Judali  and  Joseph,  could  apply  only  to  this 
period.      Steuernagel   suggests  that    the    allusion 
might  be  to  the  victory  of  tlie  Edomitcs  (II  Kings 
xiv.  7).  which  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  the  distress 
caused  Judah  by  Edom.     Pel  haps,  also,  the  allusion 
might  be  to  the  situation  described  in  II  Kings  xii. 
18  et  iteq.     At  all  events,  without  stretching  a  point. 
such  passages  as  those  on  Benjamin  and  Levi  may 
be  assumed  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century   B.C.,  and   the   passage   on  Joseph  hardly 
presupposes  the  period  of  Jeroboam  I.     Hence  Reuss 
C'Gesch.  dcr  Heiligen  Schriften  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments." p.  213),  Cornill  ("  Einleitung   in   das  Alte 
Testament,"  p.  72),  and  others  are  justilied  in  con- 
sidering the  bles.sing  of  Moses  to  have 
Probable     originated  in  the  eighth  century  li.c. 
Date  of      Inauy  case,  noneof  the  versesindieates 
Origin.       the   authorship  of  iloses;  this  tradi- 
tion is  not  implied  in  any  feature  of 
the  blessing  itself,  and  is  merely  referred  to  in  the 
introductory    and   closing  verses  (xx.\i.  30,  xxxii. 
44a),  which  are  intended  to  furnish  a  setting  to  the 
poem  and  to  establish  the  connection  between  its 
various  sections. 

BiBLiOGR.iPHT:  See,  besides!  the  commentaries  of  Keil.  Dill- 
mann.  Driver,  and  Bertiiolet.  R.  H.  Craf,  Der  Sr(jen  Mttftes, 
18.57  ;  C.  J.  Ball,  T)ic  Blatiun  nf  .V.i.vfs.  in  Prdceediims  of  the 
Sncictii  of  Biblical  Anhcnlngy.  ls!»;,  pp.  118-137  ;  A.  Vail  der 
Flier,  Deutrroit'imium.  lt<93,  p.  33;  A.  Kampliaiisen,  Da.< 
Z/ied  3/o.<f,«  ;  Klostcrmann,  Das  Lied  M^ses  iiiitl  das  Deu- 
terimnmium,  in  Tlie"liigi.'iche  Studien  U7id  Kritiken,  1871- 
1872  (a  series  of  articles! . 
J.  JR.  W.  N. 

MOSES,  CHILDREN  OF  (ncfi  'J3:  Arabic, 
"  Buuu  .Mush  "; :  Tlie  legendary  descendants  of  iloses 
■who  dwell  beyond  the  mythical  River  Samb.\tiox. 
The  patlietic  conception  of  the  Jewish  exiles  weep- 
ing by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and  refusing  to  sing 
the  songs  of  Ziou  in  a  strange  land,  as  pictured  in 
Ps.  cxxxvii.,  has  been  developed  in  Jewish  legend 
as  follows:  Resting  for  the  first  time  on  their  arrival 
at  Babylon,  part  of  the  Jewish  exiles  began  to  eat 
and  drink,  while  others  wept  and  mourned.  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  thereupon  asked  the  latter:  "Why 

do  you  sit  here  and  lament?  ■'  and,  call- 
in  ing  tlie  tribe  of  Levi  (the  children  of 
Babylon.     Jloses),  he  said :  '"  Get  ye  read}' ;  while 

-.ve  eat  and  drink,  3'e  shall  play  upon 
your  harps  befoi'e  us,  as  ye  have  played  before  j'our 
God  in  the  Temple. "  Then  they  looked  at  one  an- 
other, tliinking:  "Is  it  not  enough  that  liy  our  sins 
we  have  caused  His  sanctuary  to  be  destroyed,  but 
shall  we  now  play  upon  our  harps  before  this 
dwarf?"  Then  they  hung  their  harps  upon  the 
willows,  bit  off  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  and,  point- 
ing to  their  hands,  said:  "  We  lost  our  fingers  when 
we  were  in  chains ;  how  can  we  play  ?  "  It  is  to  this 
that  the  Psalmist  refers  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1-4.  In  rec- 
ognition of  their  self-abnegation  God  swore:  "If  I 
forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning"  (Pesik.  R.  on  Isa.  xlix.  14  [ed.  Fried- 
mann,  p.  144];  .Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  cxxxvii.  [ed.  Ru- 
ber, p.  .524,  Wilna,  1891]). 

.Since  the  descendants  of  Moses  are  called  Levites 
as  early  as  I  Chron.  xxiii.  14,  and  since,  furtliermore, 
according  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  10,  God  promised  Moses  to 
do  "marvels"  unto  him,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
"children  of  Moses"  ("Bene  Mosheh")were  identi- 


fied with  the  Levites  who  are  glorified  in  the  midrash 
cited  above  and  how  the  histoiy  of  these  Levites  ap- 
peared henceforth  in  tlie  best-known  traditions  as  the 
early  accounts  of  the  Bene  Mosheh.  This  promise 
given  to  Moses  is  glossed  as  follows  in  the  so-called 
Targum  of  Jonathan:  "From  thee  shall  proceed 
hosts  of  the  pious,  and  I  shall  exalt  them  above  all 
thy  people  when  they  shall  go  in  captivity  to  the 
waters  of  Babj'lon ;  I  will  remove  them  thence  and 
make  them  to  dwell  beyond  the  River  Sambatiou" 
(comp.  also  Xuin.  R.  xli.). 

Poetic  justice  demanded  for  the  heroic  past  of  the 
Bene  Mosheh  and  for  the  merits  of  their  great  ances- 
tor  Jloses  a  larger  recompense  than 

Beyond  the  mere  promise  of  God  not  to  ff)rget 
Sambation.  Jerusalem  and  to  bring  them  home 
witli  the  other  exiles,  as  the  two  niid- 
rashim  state.  Hence  was  evolved  the  gradual  tend- 
ency to  represent  the  life  and  po.sition  of  the  Bene 
.Mosheh  as  perfect,  and  to  localize  their  dwelling- 
place  beyond  the  mytliical  Sambation  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Four,  or  Ten,  Lost  Tribes.  According  to  the 
position  assigned  to  that  river,  they  are  said  to  live 
either  in  the  east,  possibly  in  Persia,  or  in  the  west, 
somewhere  in  Africa.  The  Arabic  theologian  Al- 
Sliahrastani  (1086-11.53)  says  (in  his  "  Kitab  a1-3Iilal," 
ed.  Cnreton,  i.  IGS;  Germ,  transl.  by  Haarbriicker, 
i.  255)  that  the  Jewish  heresiarch  Isn.\K  n.  Y.v'kub 
Obadiah  Abu  'Isa  al-Isfahaxi,  when  defeated  in 
the  reign  of  the  calif  'Abd  al-Malik  ilin  Jlarwan 
(684-705),  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Banu  Musa, 
who  lived  "beyond  the  desert."  Al-Kazwini,  an 
Arabic  geographer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  says, 
quoting  a  Jewisli  tradition,  that  the  descendants  of 
Moses  fled  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jabarsa, 
a  citj'  in  the  extreme  cast,  where  no  one  was  able  to 
reach  them  or  to  ascertain  their  numbers  (see  his 
"Cosmography,"  ed.  Wl'istenfeld,  ii.  17,  Gottingen, 
1848).  According  to  another  tradition  (ib.).  the  Bene 
Mosheh  are  identical  with  the  people  praised  in  the 
Koran  (sura  vii.  1.59)  as  being  "righteous  among  the 
people  of  Moses";  and  Mohammed  is  said  to  have 
paid  a  visit  by  night  to  their  country,  wiiich  was 
distant  six  years'  journey  and  w-as  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  torrent  which  is  still  onl}- 
on  the  Sabbath. 

Mohammed's  account  of  the  Bene  Mosheh  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  tradition,  L'topian.  They  have 
no  government,  for  their  moral  perfection  makes  it 
unnecessary:  and  they  live  by  tilling  the  soil  in  a 
kind  of  communism.  Their  housesare  all  alike,  that 
there  may  be  no  room  for  envy;  and  they  bury  their 
dead  beside  the  door-posts,  that  the  thought  of  death 
may  ever  be  present.  They  rejoice  in  death,  since 
they  are  certain  that  their  brethren  died  believing  in 
God  ;  and  they  mourn  every  birth,  since  they  do  not 
know  whether  the  new-born  child  will  continue 
among  the  faithful.  There  is  no  illness  among 
them,  since  they  commit  no  sin;  for  they  say  that 
illness  is  merely  a  punishment  for  sin;  nor  are  there 
any  wild  animals  among  them  (comp.  Epstein,  "El- 
dad  ha-Dani,"  pp.  15  et  seq.,  Presburg,  1891). 

El. DAD  iia-Dani  subse(|uently  became  tlie  chief 
source  for  the  history  of  the  Bene  Mosheh,  What 
hereallyappearstohaverecoimted  of  thisand  similar 
matters  is  given  in  the  nsixinsum  containing  the 
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question  addressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kairwan  to 
the  gaon  Zeinah  b.  Ilayyira  of  Sura  (883-887)  and  his 

answer  regarding  tlie  veracity  of  El- 

Eldad        dad,  wlio  was  staying  witli  thera  at 

ha-Dani.      that   time   (Hrst    printed   at   ^lautua, 

1475-80;  Jellinelv,  "B.  H."  ii.  103;  Ep- 
stein, I.e.  pp.  5  etseq.;  D.  II.  Miiller,  "Die  Hezen- 
sionen  uud  Versioneu  des  Eldad  Ilad-Dani,"  in 
"  Deul<scliriften  der  K.  Academic  der  Wissenscliaf- 
ten,  Pliil.-IIist.  Classe,"  xii.  16  et  seg.,  Vienna,  1892). 
According  to  tliis  account,  the  Bene  Mosheh,  after 
mutilating  themselves  as  described  in  tlie  midrasli, 
were  canied,  together  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  cattle,  by  a  cloud  to  Ilavilah,  the  ancient  laud 
of  gold.  A  fearful  storm  arose  that  night,  and  they 
suddenly  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  miglity 
torrent  called  Sarabatiou,  which  rolls  along  stones 
and  sand,  but  rests  on  the  Sabbath,  when  it  is  cov- 
ereil  Ijy  an  impenetrable  fog.  Ever  since  that  time 
tlie  Beue  Mosheh  have  lived  secluded  from  the 
world,  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  recounting 
the  story  of  the  destruction  of  tlie  Temple.  No 
wild  or  vinclean  animals  of  any  kind  disturb  them. 
The  gaon  confirms  this  account  by  referring  to  the 
niidrash. 

In  view  of  the  corrupt  condition  of  the  text,  it 
is  doubtful  as  to   where,  in  Eldad's   opinion,   the 

Danites  and  the  Sambation  were.    Ep- 

Place  of      stein  assumes  that  southern  Arabia  or 

Exile.        Abyssinia  was  the  region,  but  equally 

tenable  arguments  might  be  brought 
forward  in  favor  of  the  Atlas  Alountains. 

SaadiaCraon  explains  the  superscription  to  Ps.  xc, 
"A  Prayer  of  Moses,"  to  mean  a  i)rayer  by  or  for 
the  .sons  of  Moses  ("Tefillah  le-J[osheh  Kemo  li-Bene 
Mosheh  "  ;  seeNeubaucr,  "  'Inyanc  'Aseretha-Sheba- 
tim,"  in  "Sammelband  Kleiucr  Beitrilge  aus  Iland- 
schriften,"  iv.  10,  Berlin,  1888).  A  Spanish  astron- 
omer of  the  twelfth  century,  Abraham  bar  Iliyya, 
expresses  himself  more  clearly  on  the  subject  in  )iis 
"Megillat  ha-Jlegalleh,"  in  which  he  says  that  the 
Jewish  tiivlition  know's  onl}-  seventy  nations,  while 
the  Christians  recognize  seventy-two.  In  his  opinion 
the  Christian  tradition  correctly  includes  the  Beue 
Mosheh  as  one  nation  in  its  list,  since  their  ancestor 
had  received  the  divine  promise  (Ex.  xxxii.  10)  tliat 
at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  thev  would  equal  any 
of  the  other  nations  in  numbers  (Neubauer,  I.e.). 

In  the  various  revisions  of  Eldad  lia-Dani  (sec 
Midler,  I.e.  pp.  62  ct  i<e(j.)  tlie  life  of  the  Bene 
Mosheh  appears  as  idealized  as  in  Al  Kazwini's  ac- 
count. They  live  in  magnificent  houses  in  the  midst 
of  a  couutiy  wliicli  stretches  a  three  months'  jour 
ney  on  each  side,  and  is  irrigated  by  six  rivers  that 
flow  into  one  lake.  Their  fertile  fields  yield  har- 
vests twice  a  year,  and  their  cattle  reproduce  twice. 

There  is  complete  social  e(|uality,  and 

Mode  of      neither   slavery   nor  servitude   exists 

Life.  among  them,  nor  arc  there  any  thieves, 

robbers,  or  evil  spirits.  Boys  pasture 
the  flocks,  and  the  houses  are  not  closed  at  night. 
The  Bene  Mosheh  are  jiious  believers;  and  as  they 
speak  only  Hebrew,  their  Talmud  is  written  entirely 
in  pure  Hebrew,  and  all  the  halakie  traditions  in  it 
are  ascribed  to  Joshua,  wlio  received  them  from 
Moses,  and  the  latter  from  God.     Under  such  con- 


ditions it  is  not  surprising  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Utopia  reached  an  age  of  100  or  120  j'cars,  and 
beheld  their  third  and  fourth  generations. 

In  .some  of  the  versions  the  Bene  Mosheh  are  called 
"Shebet  Yanus,"  or,  in  the  Arabic  version,  "  Al-Sibt 
al-Harib  "  =  "  the  fleeing  tribe  "  (see  Miiller,  I.e. 
p.  3.5),  because  they  fled  that  they  niiglit  remain 
faithful  to  God,  although  Menahem  Man  Id.  Solomon 
( 18tli  cent. )  asserted  in  his  history  "She'erit  Yisraei" 
that  they  practised  idolatry  for  a  time,  but  then 
sought  refuge  witli  God  again  (see  Epstein,  I.e.  p.  73). 

According  to  Abraham  Jagel  (16th  cent.),  the  Bene 

Mosheh   dwell  with  the  Rechabites  and  the  tribes 

of  Zebuluu,  Dan.  Naphtali.and  Asher 

Connection   on  one  side  of  the  Sambation,  which 

with  Lost     flows  somewhere  between  the  Nile  and 

Tribes.  the  Euphrates,  while  Keubeu,  Gad, 
and  one-half  of  Manas.seh  lie  on  the 
other  banli  ("Bet  Ya'ar  ha-Lebanon,"  MS.  Oxford; 
comp.  Neubauer,  I.e.  pp.  37  ei  .««/.).  Elijah  of 
Pesaro,  a  Talmudist  and  philosopher  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  says  in  a  letter  tliat  the  Bene 
Mosheh  lived  in  India  on  an  island  in  the  River  Sam- 
bation (Neubauer,  I.e.  p.  37). 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  said  to  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
Bene  Jlosheh,  wliich  was  contirmed 
News  as  authentic  in  1647  by  several  iabl)is 
from  the  of  that  city.  An  alleged  copy  was  in 
Children  of  the  possession  of  R.  Nathan  Spira  (died 

Moses.  at  Reggio  in  1666),  and  it  remained  iu 
the  eonimunal  archives  of  the  city, 
where  the  bibliographer  Ilayyim  David  Azulai  saw 
it.  Abraham  Solomon  Zalman,  a  messenger  from 
Jerusalem,  made  a  copy  at  Reggio  in  1832,  which  he 
took  liome  with  him ;  and  from  this  transcript  the 
travi'ler  Jacob  Saphir  published  the  letter  in  his 
book  of  travels,  "  Eben  Sapjiir"  (i.  97  tt  seq.,  L_vck, 
1866),  together  with  the  following  remarkable  history 
connected  with  it:  In  1646  the  Palestinian  messen- 
ger Baruch  Gad  was  traveling  through  Media  and 
Persia  collecting  money  for  the  Holy  Land.  At- 
tacked and  plundered  by  robbers,  he  wandered  for 
ten  days  in  the  desert  until  he  sank  down,  exhausted 
by  hunger  and  thirst.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  jiowerful 
man  approaching  him,  who  addressed  him  in  He- 
brew, and  asked  his  origin,  whereupon  Baruch  an- 
swered in  the  words  of  the  i)rophet  Jonah:  "I  am  a 
Hebrew."  When  the  stranger  asked  what  religion 
he  professed,  he  reiilied:  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Eter- 
nal is  our  God  ;  the  Eternal  is  One."  Thereupon  the 
stranger  joyfully  introduced  himself  asa  Naphtalitc 
named  Malkiel,  and  gave  him  meat  and  drink. 
After  giving  him  an  amulet  to  protect  him,  the 
stranger  set  off  to  acquaint  his  own  tribe  and  the 
others  with  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  and  his 
news  of  their  coreligionists  in  the  Diaspora,  and  to 
inform  them  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  from  Pales- 
tine. Malkiel  also  went  to  tln^  Bene  Jlosheh  beyond 
the  Sambation,  who  heard  of  the  jiitiful  condilionof 
the  I'alestiiiians  with  tears  of  sorrow,  and  gave  him 
a  letter  for  Baruch  to  carry  to  Jerusiilem.  Malkiel 
then  accompanied  Baruch  to  the  frontier  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Naphtalites,  where  he  gave  him  the  let- 
ter of  the  Bene  Mosheh  together  with  princely  gifts, 
which  the  messenger  brought  safely  to  Jerusalem. 
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The  letter,  signed  by  the  king  Ahitub  b.  Azariah, 
the  prince  Jehozadak  b.  Uzzali,  and  the  elder  Uriel 
b.  Abiasiipli.  describes  the  life  and  circumstances  of 
the  Bene  Jlosheh,  with  little  variation  from  the  ac- 
count of  Eldad.  The  Bene  Mosheli  began  their  let- 
ter by  regrctliiig  that  in  their  isolation  they  were 
separated  forever  from  their  coreligionists  in  the 
holy  land  of  Palestine,  and  that  only  the  western 
wall  of  the  Temple  remained,  from  which  the  SheUi 
nah  had  not  yet  departed.  Since,  through  an  Aiab 
who  had  been  sold  to  tliem  as  a  slave,  they  had  heard 
of  the  ceaseless  oppression  sutlered  by  their  Jewisli 
brethren  and  by  the  Jewish  religion  in  strange 
lands,  they  appreciated  their  own  independence  all 
the  more.  Aftera  description  of  their  condition  and 
an  exhortation  to  believe  in  God  and  to  be  patient 
under  aflliction.  the  letter  closed  with  the  regret 
that  neither  they  nor  the  neighboring  four  tribes 
were  able  to  help  the  Palestinians,  since,  although 
they  themselves  might  cross  the  Sambation,  the  four 
tribes  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  territories. 

Jacob  Sa]>liir  himself  strongly  doubted  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  letter,  as  it  was  not  written  in  an- 
cient Hebrew,  such  as  one  might  expect  from  the 
Bene  Mosheh,  and  the  story  was  too  reminiscent  of 
Eldad  ha-Dani's  forgery. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  unbotmded  credulity  of 

the  Palestinians  is  the  "  Letter  (>{  the  Ashkenazic 

Rabbis  and  Scholars  in  Palestine  to  the 

Search  for    Bene   Mosheh  and   the   Tcu   Tribes," 

the  Bene      written   by  an    Ashkenazic   rabbi   of 

Hosbeh.      Safed.     Tins   letter    is  said    to    have 

been  sent  to  the  Bene  Mosheh  in  1831, 

•with  a  request  for  contributions  and  an  invitation  to 

settle  in  Palestine  (comp.   Xeubauer.   I.e.  pp.  .53  e( 

seq.). 

More  recentl_v  the  Utopia  of  the  Bene  Mosheh  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  Hebrew  poem  bj'  the 
poet  Xaphtali  Herz  Imber  (comp.  his  "  Barkai,"  pp. 
116  (t  .•SI'/.)  and  of  a  Jud:i?o-Germau  poem  by  A.  M. 
Scharkanski  (see  hi3"Idische  Nignuim,"  pp.  29  et 
seq.). 

Bibliography:  Bacher,  .-1(7.  Tan.'ZA  ed.,  pp.  2!)H-291.  Stras- 
burK.  1903;  Bodensohatz,  Kirchliche  Verfa.-<f:iniil'li''Hiiiti- 
Qt:n  Juden.  part  iv..  2d  .Appendix,  SB:  Eisenmenger,  Kntdcck- 
?#:.•<  Judeiithumy  ii.  539  et  seq.x  Epstein.  Ehlad  ha-Daui, 
pp.  XXXV. c^  x^'V.. Presburff.  1891 :  \iivm,Bcre»hit  RahhatiAy\ 
Berliner's  ihigazin.  xv.  74,  SJ  et  xo/.:  A.  Neubauer.  Where 
Are  the  Ten  Tribes'!  in  J.  Q.  R.  i.  1S6  et  scq.,  411  et  seq. 
.1.  M.  Sc. 

MOSES  BEN  AARON  (cMll.ii  also  Moses 
Xwow  ;  Moses  Lemberg  nr  Lemberger)  :  Jlora- 
vian  and  German  ralibi ;  born  at  Leinberg  about 
170.5;  dieil  at  Xikolsburg,  Jloravia,  Dec.  28,  1757. 
After  having  studied  in  the  yeshibah  of  Xikols- 
burg,  Moses,  then  a  jouth  of  twenty,  was  ap 
pointed  rabbi  of  Leipnik,  Moravia.  A  few  years 
later,  when  the  elders  of  the  community  of  Berlin 
were  looking  for  a  successor  to  ilichael  Hasid,  the 
chief  nibbi  of  Berlin,  who  had  recently  died,  an 
order  of  Frederick  William  I.  (.Ian.  24,  1 729)  enjoined 
them  toaiipoint  Moses  b.  Aaron  as  their  rabbi.  Th<' 
elders  protested  against  the  royal  decree,  arguing 
that  Closes  was  too  young  for  such  a  jironiinent 
prvsition.  and  demanding  at  least  time  for  an  inves- 
tigation as  to  his  qualifications.  Xevertheless.  the 
royal  decree  was  repeated  Feb.  2  following,  and  the 


elders  accordingly  sent  Moses  a  contract  for  four 
years.  But  Moses'  position  at  Berlin  was  unten- 
able, for,  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  elders  were 
united  against  him.  Scarcely  a  year  had  |«issed 
when  his  opponents  succeeded,  by  the  payment  of 
4.500  marks  into  the  royal  treasury,  in  obtaining 
from  the  king  his  dismissal.  Moses  was  then  called 
to  the  rabbinate  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder;  having 
previously  obtained  permission  of  the  king  (Aug. 
28  and  Nov.  6.  1730),  conditional  upon  the  annual 
payment  of  300  marks  to  the  chief  rabbi  of  Berlin, 
he  accepted  the  position  and  remained  there  until 
Aug.,  1743.  In  that  year  he  returned  lo  Leipnik. 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  appointed  (1753) 
"Laudcsrabbiner  "  of  Moravia. 

BiBLiooR.\PHV:  Buber.  Anslie  .sVicin.  p.  166;  Landsliutb,  Tnlc- 
(tut  Anshf  fihem.  pp.  23-2fi.  Berlin.  1.-W4. 
I,.  :\r.    Slil.. 

MOSES  BEN  ABRAHAM  ABINU  :  Chris- 
tian convert  to  Judaism;  printer  and  author;  born 
at  Nikolsburg:  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1733  or  1734. 
According  to  Wolf  ("Bibl.  Hebr."  iii.,  Xo.  1510b). 
Moses  ben  Abraham  was  a  native  of  Prague,  and 
was  circumcised  at  Amsterdam.  In  1686-87  he 
worked  for  two  printers  of  Amsterdam,  but  from 
1690  to  1694  seems  to  have  owned  a  printing  estab- 
lishment and  to  have  printed  several  Hebrew  books, 
including  his  own  (according  to  Ben  Jacob,  "(Jzar 
ha-Sefarim,"  p.  317)  Jud*o-German  translation  of 
Hannover's  "Yewen  Mezulah."  In  1709  Moses  es- 
tablished a  priuting-offlce  at  Halle,  Germany,  where 
in  1712  he  printed  his  "  Tela'ot  Mosheh  "  (or  "  Welt- 
beschreibung ''),  a  Juda-o-German  work  on  the  Ten 
Tribes,  having  collected  the  material  from  a  num- 
ber of  sources,  particularly  from  Abraham  Farissol 
and  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya.  He  continued  printing 
in  Halle  until  1714.  in  which  year  he  printed  "Tetil- 
lat  Mosheh.'' a  prayer-book,  and  Berechiah  Baruch's 
"Zera'  Berak."  Owing  to  anti-Christian  passages 
in  these  two  works,  his  printing-office  was  closed 
by  royal  order,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  his  books 
were  confiscated.  His  coreligionists,  however, 
helped  him  to  escape  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
printed  in  the  same  year  (1714)  the  treatise  Rosh  ha- 
Shanah  (see  H.\li.e-os-the  S.\-\i.E,  TvpOGH.\rHV). 
His  children  also  became  printers  in  Amsterdam. 

BiBi.iOGR.4PHY:  Ffirst,  JiilA.  Jud.  ii.  392;  Rteinsohneider, 
Cat.  lii«n.  eols.  1761.  2994-299.');  Steinsebneider  and  Tassel. 
Jihiistehe  Tuiiiiariiplii--.  in  Ersch  and  (tiiiber,  Enctie.  see. 
ii.,  part  2!<,  p.  si; ;  fliiurarti  ni  Benjamin  of  Tiidela,  ed. 
Asher,  ii.  2sa  (note  by  Zunz). 
J.  M.  Ski,. 

MOSES    BEN    ABRAHAM    HA-KADOSH 

("tlie  martyr"  ni  the  Zelii  lamilyi:  l.ilhuaiiiail 
rabbi;  born  probably  at  Brest-Litovsk  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century:  died  at  Groiino 
April  28.  1681.  On  the  maternal  side  be  was  a 
grandson  of  R.  Hosehel  of  Brest-Litovsk.  in  wliosc 
yeshibah  he  first  studied.  When  Moses  reached  a 
mature  age  he  established  there  a  yeshibah  of  his 
own.  In  1673  he  became  chief  rablii  and  hciid 
of  the  yeshibah  of  Grodno,  and  in  1679  he  took  part 
in  the  Lithuanian  Council  at  Khomsk.  In  1680  he 
was  requested  to  accept  the  rabbinate  and  the  office 
of  rosh  j'eshiliah  of  Cracow,  but  he  decline<l. 

Moses  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Tiferet 
le-Mosheh,"  uovelUe  and  comments  on  the  ShuHjaa 
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'Aruk,  Yoreli  Dc'ali,  published  by  his  grandson 
Solomon  b.  Hayyira,  Berlin,  17TG.  Many  other  wri- 
tings of  Moses  are  scattered  through  different  works. 

Bibliorraphy:    Friedenstein,  "/r  Gihbnrim.  p.  42  ;  Dembit- 
zer.  Kdilai  Fo,ri.  ii.  oTb ;   Eisenstadt-Wieuer,  Da'nt  Kedo- 
^him.  p.  W}. 
II.  R.  15.   Fk. 

MOSES     BEN    ABRAHAM    OF     NIMES 

(D'ly  n'IpD)  :  Liturgical  poet  and  astronomer; 
lived  at  Aviguou  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  liturgical  poem 
composed  at  Avignon  in  1463  (published,  with  the 
religious  controversy  of  Jehiel  of  Paris,  at  Thorn 
in  1873).  Moses  also  translated  from  the  Latin  into 
Hebrew,  at  the  request  of  Maestro  Crescas  Nathan, 
the  astronomical  tables  of  Alfonso,  King  of  Cas- 
tile. The  work,  divided  into  twenty-seven  chapters, 
is  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Munich  MS.  No. 
126,  1). 

Bibliography  :  SteinsclineiUcr.  Hcbr.  Vchers.  p.  619 ;  Renan- 
Neubauer.  Lcs   Ecrivains  Juifs  Francis,  p.  435 ;   Gross, 
Gallia  Judaica,  p.  398. 
o.  I.  Bn. 

MOSES  BEN  ABRAHAM  OF  PONTOISE  : 

Tosatist;  lived  in  tlie  twelllh  century.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Jacob  Tam,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an 
active  scientific  correspondence,  and  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly  presided  over  by  him. 
Moses  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  liturgical 
poems,  several  of  which  are  still  e.xtant  in  manu- 
script (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl."  No.  1083;  "Cat. 
Halherstam,"No.  353).  He  wroteal.so,  partlyunder 
the  direction  of  R.  Tam,  some  frequently  quoted 
tosafot  on  various  Talmudical  treatises.  His  Mish- 
nah  commentary  is  mentioned  in  .Samson  of  Sens' 
commentary  on  Teriimot  xi.  9  (comp.  the  tosafot  on 
Temurah  4a).  The  cabalist  Hayyini  ben  Bezaleel  (d, 
1588)  claims  to  have  possessed  a  manuscript  contain- 
ing this  commentary,  some  citations  from  which  he 
gives  in  his  "Or  ha-Hayyim."  Jloses  is  mentioned 
in  many  works  as  a  commentator  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Bibi.ioorapiiy:    Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  74;    Gratz,  GcsrJi.  vi.  216; 

Gross.  Gallia  Judai4:a,  p.  444  ;  Reiian,  Lcs  Rabbins  Fran- 
(;ais,  p.  446. 
s.  s.  I.  Br. 

MOSES    BEN  ABRAHAM   PROVEN9AL  : 

Kabhi  of  JIantua  ulmul  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Meir 
Katzenellenbogen  of  Padua  and  of  others,  he  gave 
his  approbation  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Zohar, 
which  was  printed  in  Mantua,  1558,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Inquisition.  The  cabalist  Moses  Ba- 
sula  and  Isaac  ben  Immanuel  de  Lattes  gave  their 
approbations  with  his.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  "two  lines  which  approach  but 
never  meet  "(in  Hebrew,  Sabbionetta,  1548;  in  Ital- 
ian, Mantua,  1550),  and  of  a  responsum  on  a  case  of 
divorce  (Padua,  1566). 

Bibliography:    Griltz,  Gcscli.  ix.  SSi;  Ziinz,  Z.  G.  pp.  361, 
:iii2. 

•I.  A.  Ki. 

MOSES  Ag AN  (HAZZAN)  DE  ZARAGUA: 

Spanish  poet;  horn  in  Catalonia;  perhaps  the  .Muses 
A(;an  who  lived  in  Cucnca,  and  who.  when  King 
Alfonso  X.  (the  AVise)  was  staying  there  in  1371, 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  in- 
fante Philip  with  the  grandees  of  Castile.     Moses 


Aijan  composed  a  poem  in  Catalonian  on  the  game 
of  chess,  which  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  In  it  he  condemns  gaming 
and,  as  especially  injurious,  card-playing.  This 
poem,  which  was  translated  into  Castilian  about 
1350,  is  in  manuscript  in  the  Escorial. 

Bibliography:  Martyrri(;o,  Hintnria  de  la  Cixulad  de  Cu- 
fjica.  p.  312;  Rios,    Ki>tudion^  pp.  289  et  scq.;  Sleinschnei- 
der,  Jewiith  Literature,  p.  178  ;  idem,  Sehach  bei  den  Ju- 
dcn.  p.  2.5  ;  Kayserling,  Bibl.  Esp.-Fiirt.-Jud.  p.  8. 
s.  M.  K. 

MOSES,  ADOLPH:  American  rabbi;  born  at 
Kletchevo,  Prussian  Poland,  May  3,  1840;  dieil  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  .Ian.  7,  1903.  lie  was  a  son  of  Israel 
Baruch  Moses,  from  whom  he  received  his  early  Tal- 
mudic  training.  For  three  years  he  attended  the 
yeshibah  and  then  went  to  Schriiiim  and  Militsch 
in  Silesia,  where  he  continued  his  Jewish  studies. 
Afterward  he  entered  the  university  and  the  rabbin- 
ical seminary  at  Breslau.  While  still  a  student  at  the 
seminary  his  sympathies  were  drawn  toward  the  Ital- 
ian struggle  for  libert}-,  and  in  18.59  he  ciilisteil  in 
Garibaldi's  army.  In  the  following  year  he  returned 
to  Breslau,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  tirst  Polish 
insurrection  in  1863  he  joined  the  revolutionary 
forces,  servingas  a  commissioned  officer  in  that  strug- 
gle until  it  was  suppressed,  when  he  wasiniprisoned 
by  the  Russians.  Ilis  experiences  of  prison  life  are 
incorporated  in  his  novel  "Luser  Segermacher'" 
(translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  A.  de  V.  Chandron). 
Upon  his  release  Moses  returned  to  Germany,  and  at 
Frankfort-on-the  Main  he  .studied  under  Abraham 
Geiger,  whose  Reform  tendencies  he  followed.  For 
two  3'ears  he  taught  in  the  academy  at  Seegnitz, 
Bavaria.  In  1870  he  received  a  call  to  the  rabbin- 
ate of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  in  the  next  year  was 
elected  rabbi  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

At  ^Mobile,  Moses  remained  for  ten  years,  until 
1881.  when  he  responded  to  a  call  from  the  com- 
munity of  Louisville,  Ky.  This  post  he  held  until 
his  death.  Moses  was  specially  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  served  for  many  years 
as  commissioner  of  the  Kentucky  institutions  for 
the  blind.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  studied 
medicine  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine from  the  University  of  Louisville.  Moses  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Jewish  press  and  was 
the  editor,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Isaac  S. 
Moses  and  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  of  the  weekly  "  Zeitgeist " 
(1880-83).  He  was  the  author  of  "  Nadab  and  Abi- 
hu  "  (1890)  and  "The  Religion  of  Moses"  (Louisville. 
1894).  A  memorial  volume  containing  a  biography 
of  him  and  a  number  of  his  essays  and  .sermons  was 
published  by  H.  G.  Enelow  (Louisville,  1903). 

Bibliography:  Puhlicalions  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  No.  11.  pp. 
2ni-2(«. 
s  I.  G.   D. 

MOSES    BEN    AMRAM    HA-PAKSI.     See 

MCSA    OF    TiFI.IS. 

MOSES  OF  ARLES  :  French  scholar  of  the 
si'cond  half  of  the  tenth  century.  Moses  is  the  ear- 
liest scholar  of  the  city  of  Aries  of  whom  there  is 
any  detinite  knowledge.  The  only  writing  of  his 
that  has  been  preserved  is  on  a  halakie  (piestion  con- 
cerning a  civil  case  submitted  to  Kalonynius  (see 
" Mordekai,"  Shebu'ot,  vii. ;  comp.  " T<shubot  Ge'o- 
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nim  Kadmonim,"  ed.  D.  Cassel,  No.  107,  Berlin, 
1848),  probably  the  sj'nngogul  poet  Kalonymus  of 
Lucca,  not,  as  Zuuz  ("Literaturgesch."  p.  2o0)  holds, 
Kalonymus  ben  Shabbethai  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Moses'  sou  also,  Judaii  ben  Moses  of  Ai!i-Es,was  a 
rabbinical  authorit)'. 

BiBLioiiRAPHY:   Gross,  Z«r  Gesch.  der  JurUri  in  ArUs,  in 
.Uinia(,wc/irif(.  .xxvii.  249;  idem.  Gallia  Jmlaica,  p.  79. 
S.  M.  Sc. 

MOSES  B.  ASHER:  Masorite;  father  of 
Aaiou  ■  generally  called  Ben  Asher;  lived  at  Tiberias 
in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century.  His  father, 
Asher,  was  a  great-grandson  of  Asher  the  Great  (or 
the  Elder),  one  of  the  earliest  Masorites  of  Tiberias 
known  by  name  (comp.  the  genealogy  in  Baer  and 
Strack,  "  Dikduke  ha-Te'amim,"  p.  79).  Pinsker 
("Likluite  Kadmoniyyot,"  i.  33)  and  Gi'sitz  (in 
"Mouatsschrift,"  1871,  pp.  1-12,  44-59)  have  as- 
sumed that  Moses  b.  Asher  and  his  son  were  Ka- 
raites; but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  both 
adhered  to  rabbinic  Judaism  (see  Geiger's  "Jild. 
Zeit."  X.  79-90;  Baer  and  Strack,  I.e.  p.  xiii.).  In 
the  Karaite  svnagogue  at  Cairo  there  is  a  codex 
of  the  prophetical  books  which  was  completed,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  coloi^hon,  by  Moses  b.  Asher  at  Ti- 
berias in  895  (827  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  comp.  Jacob  Saphir,  "Eben  Sappir,"  i. 
14,  ii.  186  et  seq.),  and  which  contains  two  para- 
graphs of  Masoretic  passages  united  and  ascribed 
to  Aaron  b.  Moses  b.  Asher  (tJS  3  and  70  in  Baer 
and  Strack's  "Dikduke  ha-Te'aniim."  p.  xvi.). 

Bibliography  :  Strack.  Prnlcgomcna  Critica,  p.  -16. 

W.  B. 

MOSES  OF  BAALBEK.  See  Mesuwi  al 
'Uki'.aki. 

MOSES  B.  BENJAMIN  HA-SOFER  OF 
ROME:  Litui-gical  jiout  id  the  twelfth  century; 
be  wrote  several  piyjutim  for  the  Passover  and  tlie 
Feast  of  Weeks,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  special 
Sabbaths.  His  luyyutim  dilfer  in  style  and  com- 
position from  those  of  preceding  payyetauim. 

BiBI.iOGRAPHY:  Berliner.  Gencli.  tier  Jiulen  in  Rom.  ii.  29, 
Kranliforton-tlie-MaiD.  1893 ;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  pp.  455- 
4ST.  8.1 1. 
w.  H.  J.  Z.  L. 

MOSES  B.  BENJAMIN  WOLF  :  Polish  phy- 
sician ;  lliiurishid  at  Kalis/,  in  the  .second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  in  Yiddish  two 
medical  works:  (1)  "Yerushat  Jlosheh  "  (Fi-aukfort- 
ou-the-Main,  1677);  and  (2)  "  Yarim  Mosheh "  (ib. 
and  Amsterdam,  1679),  in  continuation  of  the  prece- 
ding work. 

Bibliography:   St«"inschnelder.  Cut.  Badl.  col.  6436;  ^era- 
pnun.  ix.  348  ;    Fi'irst,  mhl.  Jud.  ii.  I(i4  ;  Benjacob.  Ozar 
ha-Sefarim,  p.  230,  Wilna,  1880. 
II.  H.  A.    S.    W. 

MOSES  BOTAREL  (callid  also  Moses  Bon- 
yak  Botarel  of  Cisneros) :  Spanish  scholar;  lived 
in  the  fdurteenth  and  lifteenth  centuries.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Jacob  Sefardi  (the  Spaniard),  who  in- 
structed him  in  the  Cabala.  lie  studied  also  medi- 
cine and  philosojihy:  tlie  latter  he  regarded  as  a 
divine  science  which  teaches  the  same  doctrines  as 
the  Cabala,  using  a  different  language  and  different 
terms  to  designate  the  .same  objects.  He  extols 
Aristotle  as  a  sage,  applying  to  him  the  Talniudic 


sentence,  "  A  wise  man  is  better  than  a  prophet " ; 
and  he  censures  his  contemporaries  for  keeping  aloof 
from  the  divine  teachings  of  philosophy.  Yet  de- 
spite his  reverence  for  this  science,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  mastered,  Moses  Botarel  was  in  many 
respects  a  man  of  very  limited  intellect.  He  believed 
in  the  ellicacy  of  amulets  aud  cameos,  and  declared 
that  he  was  able  to  combine  the  names  of  God  for 
imigical  purposes,  so  that  he  was  generally  consid- 
eretl  a  sorcerer.  He  asserted  that  by  means  of  fast- 
ing, ablution,  and  invocation  of  the  names  of  God 
aud  of  the  angels  prophetic  dreams  could  be  induced. 
He  also  believed,  or  endeavored  to  make  others  be- 
lieve, that  the  prophet  Elijah  had  appeared  to  him 
and  appointed  him  as  Messiah.  In  this  rule  he  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  all  the  ralibis,  asserting 
that  he  was  able  to  solve  all  perplexities,  and  asking 
them  to  send  all  doubtful  questions  to  him.  In  this 
letter  (printed  by  Dukes  in  "Orient,  Lit."  1850,  p. 
825)  Botarel  refers  to  himself  as  a  well-known  and 
prominent  rabbi,  a  saint,  and  the  most  pious  of  the 
pious.  Many  persons  believed  in  his  miracles,  in- 
cluding the  philosopher  Hasdai  Crescas. 

Botarel  was  one  of  those  who  attended  the  dispu- 
tation at  Tortosa  (1418-14),  and  he  is  said  to  have 
written  a  polemic  against  Geroniino  de  Santa  Fe. 
In  1409,  at  the  request  of  the  Christian  scholar  3Iaes- 
tro  Juan,  Botarel  composed  a  commentary  on  the 
"Sefer  Yezirah."  In  the  preface  he  excuses  him- 
self for  having  revealed  the  divine  mysteries  of  this 
work  to  JIaestro  Juan  by  quoting  the  saying  of 
the  sages  that  a  non-Jew  who  studies  the  Torah 
is  equal  to  a  high  priest.  In  his  commentary  he 
quotes  earlier  cabalistic  works,  including  some 
ascribed  to  the  old  authorities,  such  as  the  amora  R. 
Ashi.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  does  not  quote 
the  Zohar.  Botarel's  commentary  on  the  "Sefer 
Yezirah"  was  printed  at  Mantua  in  1562,  with  the 
text  and  with  other  commentaries:  it  was  repub- 
li.shed  at  ZolUiev,  1745;  Grodno.  1806:  and  Wilna, 
1S20. 

This  ;Moses  Hntaiel  iiiiist  not  be  confounded  with 
Moses  b.  Leon  Botarel,  who  lived  at  Constanti- 
nij|>le  in  the  sixteenth  century  aud  wrote  the  " 'Eu 
Mishpat,"  containing  predictions  and  being  a  free 
paraphrase  of  a  Latin  work  of  Michael  Nostradamus. 

Bibliography:  Jt^U\ne\i.  Binaraplii^clie  Sliizzen.  in  Orient, 
Lit.  1840.  pp.  isri.s!);  N.  Briill.  in  Ha-Mmigid.  1878.  pp.  198- 
199:  (iriitz.  (,'..m(i.  viii.  Its;  idem,  in  Munatsxchrift.  1879.  pp. 
78-m:  st.-iiischnHi.lT. ./'  ici.v/i  Litenitiire.  pp.  110,128;  idem. 
Cot.  HoiII.  cols.  17Hii-178:i. 
.1.  J.  Z.  L. 

MOSES  BOTAREL  FARISSOL  :  xVstronomer 
and  matliemalician  (if  tlie  second  halt  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  calendar  entitled 
"iMeleket  ha-Kebi'ah,"  and  compiled,  under  the 
title  "Nofet  Zutim,"  calendric  tables.  Both  these 
works,  in  manuscript,  arc  preserved  in  tlie  royal 
library  at  Munich. 

BuiLinGRAPHV:  StPinschneider.  Cat.  Munich,  p.  93,  No.  249, 1; 
idem.  JewLih  Literature,  p.  189. 
s.  J.  Z.  L. 

MOSES  CORDOVERO:     Physician;   lived   at 

Lcgliiirn  in  llir  seventeenth  century.  Conforte 
prai.ses  him  as  a  good  physician,  and  also  on  account 
of  his  scholarship  and  ])hilantliroiiy.  He  was  always 
eager  to  secure  the  release  of  prisoners,  through  his 
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personal  influence  as  ■well  as  by  ransom.    Cordovero 

died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Bibliography:   Conforte,  Kmc  lia-Dorol.  p.  .Mia:  Cantioly, 

lIL-itiiire  (let:  .l/t'dcciii.s  Juifs,  p.  ITa ;  Kayserling,  BihI.  Ks-p.- 

Port.-Jud.  p.  li. 

E.  c.  M.  K. 

MOSES  CORDOVERO.     See  Remak. 

MOSES  OF  CRETE:  Pseudo-Messiah  of  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  In  spite  of  Ashis 
efforts  to  restrain  within  limits  the  expectation  of 
the  comuig  of  the  Messiah,  a  belief  was  spread  that 
the  Messiah  would  come  in  the  eiglity-tifth  jubilee 
(about  440-470;  comp.  'Ab,  Zurah  9a,  b),  and  the 
Jews  of  that  period  were  full  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment. At  this  time  there  appeared  in  Crete  an  en- 
thusiast whose  previous  name  is  not  known  but  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Moses.  This  pseudo-Messiah 
traveled  through  the  whole  island  in  a  year,  and 
was  successful  in  convincing  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tions that  he  was  the  expected  Messiah.  The  Jews 
of  Crete  accordingly  awaited  eagerly  the  moment 
when  they  would  be  led  out  of  the  captivity;  in  the 
meantime  they  neglected  then- affairs  and  abandoned 
their  property.  On  the  appointed  day  the  false 
Messiah,  followed  by  the  whole  Jewish  puimlatiou 
of  Crete,  marched  toward  the  sea.  AVhen  they 
had  arrived  at  a  certain  promontory  Moses  com- 
manded them  to  throw  themselves  down,  as  the 
water  would  be  divided  before  them.  The  Jews 
obeyed,  anil  many  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the  sea 
while  othars  were  rescued  by  mariners.  Moses  is 
said  never  to  have  been  seen  again  (Socrates,  "His- 
toria  Ecclesiastica,"  vii.  36). 

BiBi.infiBAPHT:  Gratz,  Gesch.  M  ed.,  iv.  354-355. 

E.  c.  M.   Sel. 

MOSES    BEN    DANIEIi    OF   ROHATYN : 

Galieiaii  aulhor  of  the  end  of  tlie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  author  of  ■"Siigyot  ha-Talmud," 
a  methodology  of  the  Talmvid  and  its  commentaries 
(Zolkiev,  1693).  According  to  the  preface,  the  au- 
thor was  a  resident  of  Zolkiev,  and  his  work  met 
with  the  approval  of  contemporary  scholars.  It  is 
divided  into  forty  i)aragraiihs  and  deals  especially 
with  the  discursive  terminology  of  the  Talmud.  As 
the  author  asserts,  it  is  based  upon  the  teachings  of 
those  scholars  whose  pupil  he  had  been.  The  work 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  H.  I.  v.  Bashuvsen, 
and  was  published  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Joshua 
Levi  b.  Joseph's  "Halikot  '01am"  (pp.  363  et  seq., 
Hanover,  1714). 

BiMi.iOGRAiMIY  :    SteinsctineicIfT,  JeuHttJi  Literature^  p.  219  ; 
UU-w.  Cut.  lindl.  rol.  179H. 
IT.    K.  M.      SC. 

MOSES  HA-DARSHAN :  French  exegete ; 
lived  at  Xarbonue  about  tlie  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.  According  to  a  manuscript  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universellc  containing 
those  parts  of  Abraham  Zaeuto's  "Sefer  Yuhasin  " 
that  are  omitted  in  Samuel  Shullam's  edition  (see 
Isidore  Locb,  "Jose|)h  llaccohen  et  lesChroniqiieiirs 
Juifs,"  in  "  R.  E.  J."  xvi.  227),  Jloses  was  descended 
from  a  Narbonne  family  distinguished  for  its  erudi- 
tion, his  great-grand  fat  lier,  Abuii,  his  grandfather. 
Moses  ben  Abun,  and  his  father,  Jacob  ben  Moses 
ben  Abun  (called  "  ha-Xabi  "  ;  see  Jew.  Encyc.  vii. 
39),  all  having  been  presidentsof  the  Narbonne  yeshi- 


bah.     Moses  himself  held  this  position,  and  after  liis 
death  it  was  occupieil  by  his  brother  Levi  (see  R. 
Tam,  "  Sefer  ha-Yashar,"ed.  Vienna,  No.  620,  p.  74). 
Though  Jloses  lia-Darslian  was  considered  a  rab- 
binical authority  (K.  Tarn,  I.e.  ;  Abraham  ben  Isaac, 
"Sefer   ha-Eshkol,"  ed.   Auerbach,  i.   143,  Halber- 
stadt,  1865),  he  owes  his  reputation  principally  to 
the  fact  that  together  with  Tobiah  ben  Eliezer  he 
was  the  most  prominent  representa- 
As  five  of  midrashic-symbolic  liible  exe- 

Haggadist.  gesis  ("derash  ")  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. His  work  on  the  BiUle,  probably 
sometimes  called  "Yesod,"  and  known  only  by  quo- 
tations found  mostly  in  Rashi's  commentaries,  con- 
tained extracts  from  earlier  haggadic  works  as  well 
as  midrashic  explanations  of  his  own.  Often  the 
latter  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
rabbinical  Midrash  and  even  contained  Christian 
tlieological  conceptions.  Probably  the  non-jueser- 
vation  of  the  work  was  due  to  an  excess  of  the 
foreign  element  in  its  composition,  causing  it  to 
be  regarded  with  disfavor.  Moreover,  as  has  re- 
cently been  ascertained  by  Epstein,  it  was  not  a 
systematically  arranged  work,  but  merely  a  collec- 
tion of  notes  made  by  Moses.  For  this  reason, 
apparently,  it  did  not  have  a  tixed  title,  and  there- 
fore it  is  quoted  under  various  names  by  different 
authors  (see  A.  Berliner,  "Eine  Wiederaufgefuudene 
Ilandsehrift,"  in  "Monats.schrift,"  1884,  p.  221; 
Zunz,  "G.  V."  2d  ed.,  p.  302,  note  E). 

The  Midrash  Bereshit  Rabbah  Major  or  Bereshit 
Rabbah  Rabbati.  known  through  (juotations  by 
Rayniund  ]\Iartin  in  his"Pugio  Fidel,"  has  many 
haggadot  and  haggadic  ideas  which  recall  very 
strongly  Moses  ha-Darshan's  teachings;  it  is  claimed 
by  Zunz  (I.e.  p.  302)  that  the  midrash  was  actually 
the  work  of  Moses.  A.  Epstein,  however,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  tina!  compiler  of  the  midrash,  cer- 
tainly not  Moses  ha-Darshau,  took  from  the  "  Yesod  " 
wliatever  he  considered  appropriate  for  his  purpose, 
especially  from  ]\Ioses'  midrashic  interpretation  of 
the  Creation  (see  A.  Epstein,  "Bereshit  Rabbati,"  in 
Berliner's  "  Magazin,"  xv.  70).  In  a  similar  way  the 
"Yesod"  influenced  the  Midrash  Bemidbar  Rabbah 
and  the  Midrash  Tadshe,  which  latter,  in  a  haggadic- 
symbolic  manner,  endeavors  to  show  the  parallel- 
ism between  the  world,  mankind,  and  the  Taber- 
nacle (Zunz,  "G.  V."  p.  292;  Jellinek,  "B.  H."  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  xxxiii.  et  seq.).  Concerning  the  Midrash 
Tadshe,  Epstein  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  that  Mo.ses 
ha -Darshan  was  its  author  ("  Beitrage  zur  Jiidisclien 
Altertbum.skunde,"  p.  xi.).  Moses  ha-Darslian  ex- 
plained some  obscure  expressions  in  certain  jiiyyu- 
tim  (Zunz.  "  I?itus,"  p.  199:  Ziemlich,  "  Das  Maclisor 
von  Ni'irnberg,"  in  Beiiliner's  "Magazin,"  xiii.  184). 
He  is  credited  also  with  a  midrash  on  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  with  a  "  widdui." 

Moses' son  was  JuD.Mi  n.\-D.\nsii.\N  hen  Moses; 
probably  the  .loscjih  he-IIasid  mentioned  in  Siimuel 
ben  Jacob  ibn  .Jama''s  additions  to  the  "'Anik"  of 
Nathan  ben  Jeliiel  (see  S.  Buber  in  "Griitz  Jiibel- 
schrift,"  p.  34,  n.r.  DIN)  was  a  son  of 
His  Pupils.  Judah  ha- Darshan.  It  is  certain  that 
Nathan  ben  Jehiel  was  t.  pupil  of 
Moses,  whose  exjilanationsof  Talmudieal  words  and 
passages  he  cites.     Both  Abraham  Zacuto  ("Sefer 
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Yuhasin '")  aud  the  above-mentioned  manuscript  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Uuiverselle  ascribe  to  Moses 
three  more  pupils — Moses  'Anaw,  Moses  ben  Joseph 
ben  ilerwaa  Levi,  and  Abraham  ben  Isaac  (author 
of  the  "Sefer  ha-Eshkol'').  A.  Epstein  credits 
Moses  with  another  liupil,  a  certain  R.  Shcmaiah, 
■wlio  is  quoted  sometimes  in  Beresliit  Rubbali  Kab- 
bati  and  iu  Numbers  Kabbah  as  explaining  sayings 
of  Moses  ha-Darshan's  (?.c.  pp.  '7-i  etseq.;  comp.  p. 
ii.).  He  also  suggests  {I.e.)  the  identity  of  this 
Shemaiah  with  Shemaiah  of  Soissons,  author  of  a 
midrash  on  Parashat  Terumah  (published  by  Ber- 
liner in  •'  Monatsschrift,"  xiii.  224  et  seg.),  whose  cos- 
mological  conceptions  seem  to  have  been  influenced 
by  Closes  ha-Darshan. 

BiBLiOfiRAPFlY  :  A.  Kpstein.  Matiesha-Darshau  aitsXnrbomic^ 
Vifuna,  l«il:i;ross,  (inUia  Jntlaicd.  pp.  214,  410:  M.  L. 
Eisfiistadt,  in  Ha-McUz.  .\x.\i.  196;  W.  Baclier,  In  Winter 
and  Wiinsche,  Die  Jlidi^chc  Litteratur^  ii.  3TU,  335;  A.  Gei- 
ser,  Paischaudatha,  p.  11,  Lelpsie,  1855. 
w.  B.  M.   Sc. 

MOSES   BEN   DAVIB   BEN   NAPHTALI. 

See  1!i:n"   NaI'iitai,!. 
MOSES  EISENSTADT   BEN   ISAAC.     See 

ElSKNSTADT.    MosKS    r.KS    IsAAC. 

MOSES     ELIAKIM    BERI'AH    BEN    IS- 

KAEL  :  Polish  preacher ;  born  at  Cozienice ;  died 
there  in  1825.  He  wrote  "Be'er  Mosheh  "  (Juse- 
fow,  n.d.).  homilies  arranged  according  to  thepara- 
shiyyot  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  appears  from  this 
work  that  Mo.ses  Eliakim  was,  like  his  father,  Israel 
of  Cozienice,  a  disciple  of  Elimelecli  of  L\sensk,  one 
of  the  active  Hasidic  leaders.  He  left  two  unpub- 
lished works — "Da'at  Mosheh,"  a  homiletic  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  and  "Matteh  Mosheh," 
a  commentary  on  the  Pesah  Haggadah. 

Bibliography  :  Walden,  Shcm  ha^GcdnlUn  he-HarJasli.  p.  104, 
E.  c.  il.   Sel. 

MOSES  BEN  ELIJAH  HA-LEVI:  Karaite 
scholar  and  ]ioet :  lived  at  Chufut-Kale,  in  the 
Crimea,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Danish  Darash  Mosheh," 
twenty-four  treatises  on  various  subjects  (comp. 
"Oral.i  Zaddikim,"p.  23a).  In  the  Karaite  "hazany a" 
there  is  a  dirge  ("'  kinah  ")  composed  by  Moses  on  the 
death  of  some  scholar. 
Bibliography  :  Fiirst,  Gesch.  des  Karilcrt.  iii.  131. 

s.  JI.  Sel. 

MOSES  BEN  ENOCH  :  Founder  of  Talmud 
study  in  Spain  ;  died  about  965.  He  was  one  of  the 
four  scholars  that  went  from  Sura,  the  seat  of  a  once 
flourishing  but  then  declining  Talmud  academy,  in 
order  to  collect  coninljutions  for  that  school.  Dur- 
ing a  voyage  from  Bari,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  they 
were  captured  by  the  Moorish-Spanish  admiral  Ilin 
Rumahis,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  became 
enamored  of  the  beautiful  young  wife  of  Moses. 
In  distress  she  asked  her  husband  in  Hebrew 
whether  those  who  were  drowned  in  the  sea  could 
look  forward  to  resurrection,  and  when  he  answered, 
in  the  words  of  the  psalm.  "The  Lord  saith,  I  will 
bring  again  from  Bashan,  I  will  bring  them  again 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea,"  she  cast  herself  into  the 
waters  and  was  drowned.  ]Moses  was  taken  to 
Cordova  with  his  little  son  Enoch,  where  he  was 
redeemed  by  tlie  Jewish  conimimilv,  about  94.5  or 
IX".— 5 


948.  While  there  he  went  to  the  schoolhouse,  took 
his  seat  in  a  corner,  and  listened  quietly  to  the  Tal- 
mudic  discourse  of  the  judge  and  rabbi,  Nathan,  not 
a  very  learned  man.  Some  of  the  stranger's  re- 
marks attracted  attention,  and  his  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  passage  quoted  by  Nathan  and  his  ready 
answers  to  all  questions  addressed  to  him  astonished 
the  whole  assembly.  Nathan,  therefore,  on  that 
very  day  voluntarily  resigned  his  office  and  con- 
fessed himself  Moses'  pupil.  The  wealthy  commu- 
nity of  Cordova  showed  Closes  much  honor  and  im- 
mediately elected  him  rabbi.  Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut, 
rejoicing  at  this  event,  induced  the  calif  'Abd  al- 
Rahman  to  older  Ibn  Rumahis  to  forego  the  higher 
ransom  which  he,  in  consequence,  was  demanding 
for  Jloses.  Closes  oi'ganized  an  important  school  at 
Cordova,  which  was  independent  of  the  gaonate  and 
was  attended  by  many  pupils;  and  through  him 
Cordova  became  the  seat  of  Jewish  scholarship. 

Bibliography:  S'fn-  lin-KnliUitlnh.  f<L  Amstirilam.  p.  41a; 
3osU  Gcsc}t.  de.-^  Ju'lt  titfinins  und  S'hiir  .'</  I,t>  li.  ii. '.M*  ct 
set].;  Fran^eVs  Ztdsihi  ill  fiir  die  lieti<jiu.-<tii  lutdt.^sen  iks 
Judcnihumx,  ii,  lOU  t'(  scq.^  iii.  397  et  SCQ.,  422  ct  set/.:  Gratz, 
Gesch.  V.  336,  347  et  scq.,  542  et  seq. 
s.  s.  M.    K. 

MOSES  OF  EVREUX :  French  tosafist,  and 
author  of  a  siddur  ("Semak  "  No.  1.54);  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Moses 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  sou  of 
Yom-Tob,  referred  to  in  Elijah  Mizrahi's  respousa 
(No.  82);  but  Gross  identities  him  w-ith  Moses  ben 
Shneor,  the  teacher  of  the  author  of  "  Sefer  lia- 
Gau, "  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Moses  was 
the  older  brother  and  teacher  of  the  tosafist  Samuel 
of  Evreux  (Tos.  to  Bezah  21b,  to  'Er.  6b,  and  to 
Sotah  22a).  The  "Tosafot  of  Evreux,"  much  used 
by  tosafists,  was  his  work.  He  is  quoted  in  the 
tosafot  on  Berakot,  and  his  name  is  frequently 
written  D  "I  (Tos.  to  Sotah  22a;  "Shittah  .Mekub- 
bezet  "  on  B.  K.  3a  et  passim).  His  tosafot  are  called 
also  "Shittah  of  Evreux"  C'Teshubot  Mahram,'' 
No.  608).  Moses  wrote  his  tosafot  on  the  margin  of 
a  copy  of  Isaac  Alfasi,  whose  authority  he  invoked 
(Tos.  "to  Ber.  26b). 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  lia-Hnmiim,  No.  1118;  Ziinz.  Z. 
G.  p.  39;  Carmoly,  Ben  Oiananja.  18iil,  p.  19.5;  Gross.  Gal- 
lia Judaica,  p.  40;  Steinschneider,  Cat.Budl.  col.  It'll, 
w.  B.  M.  Sel. 

MOSES  GERMANTJS.     See  Speeth,  Johann. 

MOSES  IBN  GIKATILLA.     See  Gikatill.\, 

Moses  ii!N. 

MOSES  B.  HABIB.  See  IlAiiin,  Moses  b. 
Shkm-Tob  ibn. 

MOSES  HARIF  II.  (PHINEHAS  MOSES 
BEN  ISRAEL):  Chief  rabbi  of  Lciiibeig,  where 
he  died  Sept.  17,  1TU2.  Moses  Wiis  a  giandsoii  of 
Moses  Harif  I.  ben  Solomon,  and  appears  to  have 
been  born  at  Lemberg.  He  was  the  first  chief  I'abbi 
of  both  communities  of  Lembeig — urlian  and  subiir- 
b;in.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Council  of 
Four  Lands,  over  which  he  sometimes  piesided,  as 
is  indicated  by  his  signatui'e  occurring  first  under 
approbations  given  at  the  fair  of  Yaroslav  in  1697. 
Moses  contributed  notes  and  a  supplement  to  the 
"Seder  Gittin  "  of  his  grandfather  Moses  Harif  I., 
adding  also  extracts  from  nther  works  on  the  same 
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subject.     He  is  quoted  by  Margulies  in  the  "Tib 
Gittin,"  and  by  other  writers. 

Bibliography:  Buber.  Amhe  S'lem,  pp.  160-162 ;  Dembitzer, 
KcHlat  Yt)ti^  i.  8(5a-(<J>a. 
E.  ('.  M.  Sel. 

MOSES  HASID:  Austrianethical  writer;  lived 
at  Prague  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. He  was  the  autlior  of  a  "'Zawwa'ah,"  cou- 
taining  ethical  instructions  (Prague,  1717),  a  portion 
of  which,  under  the  title  "  Iggeret  ha-Musar,"  was 
published  by  Hirsch  ben  Meir  as  an  appendix  to 
Moses  Alshech's  commentary  on  the  Prophets 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1730). 

Bibliographt:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  1793;  Furst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  i.  170. 
K.  I.  Br. 

MOSES  BEN  ISAAC:  Austrian  author;  lived 
at  Biseuz,  Moravia,  in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  author  of:  "Darash 
Mosheh  "  (Cracow,  1595),  explanation  of  256  quaint 
Talmudical  haggadot  in  "'En  Ya'akob."  published 
by  Isaac  Prossnitz;  "He  ha-Yedi'ah"  {ib.),a.  prayer 
on  the  Messianic  redemption,  in  3,150  words,  all  be- 
ginning with  the  letter  "alef";  " 'Amniude  'Abo- 
dah  "  (ib.),  ou  the  education  of  children  and  on  as- 
ceticism. 

Bibliography:  Ben)acob,  Ozar  ha-Srfarim,  pp.  121,  124; 
Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  li.  398;  Steiiischneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  6475. 
D.  S.   M.\N. 

MOSES  ISAAC  B.  BABUCH  OF  RED- 
WITZ.     See  IMeixek,  Moses  Sakel, 

MOSES  BEN  ISAAC  BONEMS  :  Polish 
rabbi ;  born  at  Cracow ;  died  at  Lublin  Nov.  25, 
1668.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Jloses  Isscrles, 
and  later  became  the  .son-in-law  of  Samuel  Eliezer 
Edels.  He  was  successively  rabbi  at  Lyuboml 
(Volhynia)  and  Lublin.  In  the  approbations  to 
works  given  by  the  membersof  the  Council  of  Pour 
Lands  at  the  Gramnitza  fair  April  6,  1664,  Moses 
signed  first.  He  was  the  author  of  novelht  on  the 
Talmud,  published  with  the  "  Hiddushe  Hahikot," 
last  recension  ("  JIahdura  Batra "),  of  R.  Samuel 
Edels  (Lublin,  1670). 

Bibliography:  Deinbitzpr.  Kdilat  Toff,  i.  27a;  Nissenbaum, 
Le-Knriil  lia-Yiliinliin  /h -/viiWiii,  p.  61,  Lublin,  1899;  Stein- 
scbneider.  Cat.  Boili.  col.  Ls2o. 

II.  H.  M.  Sel. 

MOSES  BEN  ISAAC  HANESSIAH  :  Eng- 
lish grammarian  and  lexicographerof  the  late  twelfth 
and  earl}'  thirteenth  centuries.  His  mother  proba- 
bly was  a  Jewess  named  Comitissa,  of  Cambridge, 
whence  the  name  "llanessiah."  In  his  youth  he 
wrote  a  work  (now  lost)  on  Hebrew  grammar  entitled 
"Leshon  Limmudim";  it  is  referred  to  in  his  "Sefer 
ha-Slioham,"  or  "Onyx  Book."  the  title  of  which  is 
an  anagram  of  his  name.  The  latter  work  (part  of 
which  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1882) shows  some 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  of  the  works  of  Joseph 
Kimhi. 

The  tombstone  of  a  Rabbi  Closes,  son  of  Rabbi 
Isaac,  was  found  at  Ludgate,  London,  iu  the  time 
of  Elizabeth;  Stowe,  in  his  "Survey,"  stated  that  it 
canu!  from  the  Jewish  cemetery  in  Jewin  street 
at  the  time  of  the  barons'  revolt  against  John  in 
1215.  If  this  is  his  tombstone  Moses  ben  Isaac  must 
have  died  before  tliat  date. 


Bibliography:  Renan-Neuhauer,  Les  Rahhi  its  FmiiQais,  pp. 
4K4-1H7;  Winter  and  Wiinsohe,  Dk  JUdifelif  Litteratur,  li. 
2Uo.  2Si:   Rosin,  iu  iliinatsuchrift.  xxxii.  2:J2-24U;  Jacobs, 
Jews  of  Angevin  England,  pp.  251,  253,  420. 
T.  J. 

MOSES    B.    ISAAC    JTTDAH    LIMA.     See 

Lima,  >1<ises  is.  Isaac  .Iidah. 

MOSES  ISAAC  JTJDAH  LOB  BEN  NAPH- 
TALI  HIRZ  (called  also  Lob  Zunz  and  Judah 
Liwa)  :  Rabbi  andcabalist;  born  at  Fraiikforl-i)ii- 
the-Main  ;  died  at  Piuczow,  Russian  Poland,  in  1683 
(in  1663  according  to  Wolf,  "Bibl.  Hebr."  iii..  No. 
1362c).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Aaron  Samuel  Kaida- 
novcr  in  Talmud  and  of  Jacob  Temerles  in  Cabala. 
In  1669  he  was  rabbi  of  Holleschau,  Moravia,  as 
appears  from  his  approbation  to  the  "Sifra  di-Ze- 
ni'uta  de- Ya'akob  "  (Amsterdam,  1669)  of  his  former 
teacher,  Jacob  Temerles.  It  is  not  known  how  long 
he  was  in  Holleschau  nor  where  he  had  been  before 
going  thither,  but  two  otlier  approbations  show  that 
in  1675  be  was  still  there.  Thence  he  was  called  to 
the  rabbinate  of  Piuczow,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  Many  rabbis  applied  to  him  for  appro- 
bations of  their  works.  Offenbach  Manuscript  No. 
18  contains  writings  of  and  upon  Moses  Isaac  Ju- 
dah Lob,  there  called  "LOb  Zunz." 

Bibliography  :  D.  Eaufmann.  fl.  iflb  Zunz.  in  Branu  and 
Kaufmann,  Leopold  Zunz  uiid  Seine  Familie,  Breslau,  1895. 
E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

MOSES  ISAAC   OF  KELMY:    Russian 

preacher,  known  as  the  "Kelmer  maggid  ";  born  in 
Slonim,  government  of  Grodno,  1828;  died  in  Lida, 
government  of  Wilna,  Nov.  9,  1899.  At  the  age  of 
ten  he  lost  his  father,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Eliezer  Brisker,  who  was  a 
good  rabbinical  scholar.  Young  Moses  Isaac  was 
diligent  in  his  studies,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
made  his  iirst  attempt  at  preaching  in  one  of  the 
batte  midrashot  of  his  native  town.  He  continued 
studying  rabbinical  literature,  even  after  his  mar- 
riage at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Three  years  later  he 
became  a  pupil  of  R.  Israel  Lipkin,  who  recognized 
his  talent  for  preaching  and  encouraged  him  to  make 
it  his  profession. 

Moses'  biographers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  dates 
and  places  of  his  preacherships.  According  to  Eisen- 
stadt,  who  claims  to  have  obtained  the  information 
indirectly  from  the  son  of  the  famous  ])reacher, 
Moses  Isaac  went  to  Keliny  (hence  his  surname)  in 
1850,  to  Sagaren  iu  1853,  to  Osmian_v,  government 
of  Wilna,  in  1858,  and  was  in  Minsk  from  1860  to 
1803.  He  then  went  to  Slonim,  whence  he  removed 
to  Grodno  in  1881.  Two  years  before  Ids  death  he 
settled  with  his  son,  Ben  Zion  Darshan.  in  Lida.  He 
suffered  much  from  sickness  in  the  last  ten  j-ears  of 
his  life,  but  continued  to  preach  and  to  attract  large 
audiences  until  shortlj'  before  his  death. 

Moses  Isaac  ofliciated  mostly  as  a  traveling 
preacher  ("maggid  ");  and  his  powerful  sermons, 
which  were  characterized  by  enthusiastic  devotion 
and  great  sincerity,  won  for  him  a  remarkable  posi- 
tion among  the  "raaggidim"  of  Russia,  wliicli  he 
maintained  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  preached 
not  only  religion,  but  also  |)iactical  ethics;  and  his 
boldness  in  denouncing  unrighteous  men  and  meas- 
ures brought  upon  him  per.secution  and  even  per- 
sonal attacks.     His  striking  sentences,   the   vivid 
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imagery  of  his  exhortations,  and  the  singular  para- 
bles -with  wliicli  his  discourses  were  illustrated, 
added  to  the  iteculiar  sing-song  in  which  his  sermons 
were  delivered,  gave  rise  to  much  ridicule,  but  also 
tended  to  increase  his  popularitj'.  His  arrival  in  a 
city  was  alwaj-s  an  important  event  among  the  le- 
ligious  niemV)ers  of  the  community.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  societies  for  religious,  charitable, 
and  communal  purposes,  his  preaching  preparing 
hie  audiences  for  such  institutions;  and,  generally, 
he  exerted  an  inlluenee  far  beyond  that  of  any 
other  strictly  Orthodox  niaggid  of  his  time.  His 
ultra-Orthodoxy  made  him  very  much  hated  by  the 
Jlaskilim,  in  the  writings  of  whom  he  is  often  ridi- 
culed (compare  "Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Juden- 
thums,"  1861,  p.  186,  and  J.  L.  Gordon's  poem  "  Ko- 
zo  shel  Yud  ").  He  was  the  author  of  "Tokal.iat 
Haj-yim,"  a  collection  of  .sermons,  Wilna,  1897. 

Bibliography:   Eisenstadt,  Dnr  Rahhanawwe-Snferau'.ii. 
63-54,  Wilna,  1900 ;  Lxiah  Ahiamf,  5661,  pp.  389-390. 
L.  a.  P.  Wi. 

MOSES  BEN  ISAAC  LEONI :  Italian  scholar 
ami  Talmudist ;  l)(iiuat  I'rbino  Mov.  30,  1566;  died 
in  1641.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Moses  became  the 
pupil  of  Jedidiah  of  Rimini:  the  date  of  his  birth 
and  the  date  of  the  engagement  of  Jedidiah  as  his 
teacher  (Nov.  8,  1.579)  appear  at  tlie  heail  of  one 
of  his  manuscripts.  No.  2317  in  Neubauer's  "Cat. 
Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  comprises  the  following  works 
by  him :  observations  and  decisions  on  the  treatise 
Hulliu;  notes  on  Alfasi  to  Pesahim;  notes  on  the 
haggadot  of  the  Talmud  collected  in  the  "  'En 
Ya'akob  " ;  observations  on  various  saj'ings  of  Isaac 
Arama.  A  responsura  of  his  is  found  at  llie  end 
of  the  "Shelom  ha-Bayit "  of  Menahein  Cazes. 
Moses  wrote  also  a  demonstration  of  the  e(iuality  of 
the  angles  in  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  to  Isaac  Finzi. 

BiBLiooRAPHv:  Azuliii,  Shcm  }ia-GcdfAim,  i.;  D.  Kautmann, 
in  J.  Q.  R.  xi.  ti63-<)B4. 

w.  B.  M.  Sel. 

MOSES  BEN   ISAAC  (GAJO)  OF   RIETI : 

Italian  j)li_vsiciau,  philo.siipli<'r,  and  poet;  born  at 
Rieti  in  1388;  died  at  Rome  about  1460.  After 
having  received  instruction  in  Talmud  and  Hebrew 
literature  from  his  father,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine  and  jihilosojihy.  He  remained  at 
Rieti  practising  medicine  until  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  occurred  about  1423.  In  1436  Moses 
was  at  Perugia;  and  a  school  founded  by  him  at 
Narni  was  mentioned  in  1452.  During  tlic  pontifi- 
cate of  Eugene  IV.  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  otii- 
ciated  as  rabbi.  While  there  he  wrote  to  the  Jewish 
communitiesof  Italy  asking  them  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  the  ta  xes  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Rome 
fortlie  privilcgeof  the  free  exerci.seof  their  religion. 
Pope  Pius  II.  a])pointed  Moses  his  physician. 

>[ose8  began  writing  very  earl}'.  Fascinated  bj' 
Dante's  "Divina   Commedia,"  when    he  was  only 

twenty-one  years  of  age  he  conceived 

His  the  idea  of  imitating  it  in   Hebrew ; 

"Divine     this  idea  he  carried  out  seven  years 

Comedy."     later    in  a   work  entitled   "  .Mikdash 

Me'at."  In  this  poem  the  "Dante 
Ebreo,"  as  lie  was  called,  showed  himself  an  in- 
novator  by  .'■.uccessfully  introducing  into  Ilelirew 


poetry  the  "terza  rima."  The  "Mikdash  Me'at  "  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  the  first,  entitled  D71N.  com- 
prises five  cantos;  the  second,  called  n^M,  com- 
prises eight.  In  the  first  part,  after  having  excused 
his  brevity  and  given  some  information  regarding 
himself,  the  poet  reviews  the  thirteen  Maiinouideaii 
articles  of  belief;  the  number  and  division  of  the 
sciences  according  to  Alfarabi.  Ghazali,  Averroes, 
and  Maimonides ;  the  "  Isagoge  "  of  Porphyry  and 
Ibu  Roshd's  commentary  upon  it,  with  notes  on  the 
latter  by  Levi  ben  Gershon;  the  categories  of  Aris- 
totle, with  Ibn  Roshd's  commentary  and  Levi  beni 
Gershon 's  notes. 

In  the  second  part  the  poet  enters  the  "Sanctu- 
ary "  ("Hekal  "),  the  abode  of  the  soids  of  the  Patri- 
archs, the  Prophets,  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  and 
the  martyrs.  Thence  he  jiasses  to  the  "Abode  of  the 
Suppliants"  ("Me'on  ha-Sho'alim  ").  where  he  ad- 
dresses a  prayer  to  God.  Then  he  enters  the  "  City  of 
God  "  ("  'Ir  Elohiin  "  ;  i.e..  Holy  Scripture),  through 
which  he  reaches  the  "Ships  of  the  Soul  "  ("  Auiyot 
ha-Nefesh  "),  represented  by  Mishnali  and  Talmud. 
Afterward  he  passes  in  review  the  Tannaim,  Amo- 
raim,  Geoniin,  and  the  scholars.  To  this  part, 
which  ^ives  interesting  information  for  the  history 
of  Jewish  literature,  Moses  added  historical  and  lit- 
erary notes,  in  which  he  sometimes  cites  the  works 
of  those  whom  he  mentions  in  his  poem,  and  gives 
his  reasons  for  having  omitted  to  mention  certain 
others.  He  omitted  Levi  ben  Gershon,  jNIoses  Nar- 
boni,  and  Isaac  Albalag  because  of  their  conceptiom 
of  the  Deity,  with  which  he  could  not  agree;  the^ 
omission  of  Emanuel  of  Rome  is  on  account  of  the- 
latter's  love-songs;  and  that  of  Mostin  di  Erera  is. 
due  to  his  attacks  on  the  Cabala. 

The  "Mikdash  Me'at "  enjoyed  great  popularity 
among  the  Italian  Jews.     The  second  song  in  the 
second  part,  the  "Abode  of  the  Sap- 
Its  Popu-    pliants,"  was  recited  as  a  liturgfeall 
larity.        poem  in  tlie  synagogues.     It  has  been 
translated  many  times  into  Italian,  in 
both  prose  and  verse— by  Eliezer  Mazliah  ben  Abra- 
ham Cohen  (Venice,  1585),  the  poetess  Deborah  As- 
carelli  (Venice,  1601-2),  Samuel  de  Castel  Nuovo. 
(Venice,  1609),  and  by  many  others;   these  transla- 
tions are  still  extant  in  manuscript.     The  text  of 
the  whole  work  was  published  by  .1.  Goldenthal 
(Vienna,  1851). 

Moses  was  the  author  of  another  poem,  which  was. 
probably  composed  before  the  "  Mikdash  Me'at, "  and 
copies  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  manu.script  ini 
the  principal  European  libiaries;  it  is  entitled  "Ig- 
geret  Ya'ar  ha-Lebauon,"  and  contains  explanatory 
descriptions  of  the  ornaments  and  vessels  whicli 
were  used  in  the  Temple. 

In  his  later  years  Moses  abandoned  poetry  and 
devoted  himself  to  philosophy  and  apologetics.  He 
wrote  six  works  in  this  province;  (1)  A  philosophical- 
theological  work,  apologetic  in  tendency,  written 
in  Italian  and  divided  into  three  jiarts.  The  first 
jiart  discusses  the  natural  philosophy  of  Aristotle; 
the  second  is  a  treatise  upon  God ;  the  third,  of 
which  only  a  fragment  has  been  i)reserved,  covers 
.lewish  hi.story  from  the  beginning  to  the  time  of 
the  author  (Sleinsclineider,  "Cat.  Leyden,"  pj).  350, 
404).     (2)  An  apologetic  work,   in  sixty-two  chap- 
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ters,  directed  against  a  friar  who  jireaclied  anti- 
Jewish  sermons  at  Rome  (Xeuhauer,  '"Cat.  Bodl. 
Hebr.  MSS."  No.  818,  2).  According  to  Vogclsteiii 
and  Ricger's  "Gescli,  der  Juden  in  lioni "  (ii.  73), 
the  friar  referred  to  was  Giaunozzo  Manctti,  tlie 
secretary  of  Xicliolas  V.  and  Calixtus  IV.  (Moses  of 
Rieti  became  prominent  also  through  a  controversy 
he  sustained  wilh  .several  Jewish  converts  in  the 
presence  of  Sigismund  Jialatesta  of  Rimini.)  (3) 
Notes  on  Levi  beu  Gerslion's  commentaries  on  Aver- 
roes  (Xeubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  Nos. 
1373,  1389.  19.5.5).  (4)  Notes  on  Jloses  Narboni's 
commentary  on  Ghazali's  "Jlakasid  al-Falasifah  " 
(Steinschneider,  "Cat.  Munich,"  Nos.  110.  121).  (.5) 
Notes  on  Averrocs'  commentary  on  the  "  Isagoge  " 
of  Porpliyry  (De  Rossi  MSS.,  Parma,  Nos.  4.58,  1, 
12,009,  1).  (6)  A  commentary  on  the  aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates  {ib.  1365,4;  Steinschneider,  "Cat.  Ley- 
den,"  p.  2')9).  Moses'  last  jiroduction  was  an  elegy 
("kinali")on  his  wife  Zilla  (Zijipora,  Sarah),  wlio 
died  at  the  age  of  seventv  after  lifty-two  years  of 
married  life. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT  :  Ziiiiz,  in  Geiger's  JHi(.  Zfi(.  ii.  Kl-.'i22;  Luz- 
zatto,  in  Dukes'  Eliniisfhilen,  p.  .5(1;  Cannoly,  in  .l(ist's  Aii- 
iialcii,  i.  .'w,  t>i ;  idem,  in  Orient,  Lit.  ii.  231 ;  SI'-lnscliiieiciiT, 
Cat.  Bnill.  col.  1984  ;  idem,  Helir.  Ucliers.  pp.  -'.-<.  Tii.  40;.',  tjiin ; 
Berliner,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  in  Rum.  il.  121 ;  (iiideiuann, 
Geitcli.  ii.  127;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  (ji'^ch.  der  Juden  in 
liom.  ii.  68  ct  »cq'. 

I.    13l!. 

MOSES,  ISAAC  S.  :  American  rabbi;  born 
Dec.  8,  1847,  at  Santumischel,  Posen.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Sanlonuschel,  Gleiwitz.  and  Bresluu.  The 
rabbinical  diploma  was  conferred  upon  him  bj-  R. 
Salomon  IJoscuthal  (Jaroczyn)  and  Dr.  Bernhard  Fel- 
senthal  (Chicago).  He  went  to  America  and  became 
rabbi  successively  at  Quincy,  111.  (1879),  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  (1879-88),  Chicago,  111.  (18.88-1900),  and  New 
York  city.  Congregation  Aliawatb  Chesed  (in  1901). 
He  lias  published  the  following  works:  "The  Pen- 
tateucli"  (1881);  "The  Historical  Books  of  the 
Bible"  (1884);  "The  Ethics  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip 
tures"(1889);  "The  Sabbath  School  Ilymnar'  (1894 
and  1904) ;  and  "  Hymns  for  Jewish  Worship  "  (1904). 
He  edited  "Der  Zeitgeist "  (Milwaukee)  from  1880 
to  1882,  and  the"Tetillah  le-Mosheh  "  (188(5)  and  the 
"Union  Pi-ayer-Book "  (1892).  His  published  ser- 
mons include  "Man  and  Humanity  "  (1886),  "The 
Message  of  the  Age"  (1890),  and  "On  tlie  Heights" 
(1892). 

Bibi.ioc;rapiiv  :   Amfricivi  Jewi-iti  Year  Ihvili,  m'R-i. 

A.  D. 

MOSES  BEN  ISAIAH  HA-KOHEN  :   Polish 

rublii  111  till'  s(\  iiilc'cnth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
He  was  a  pujjil  of  Solomon  Luria,  and  was  succes- 
sively rabbi  of  Miedzyboz,  Brody,  and  Przemvsl. 
FUrst  ("Bibl.  Jud."  iii.  120)  and  Benjacob  ("Ozar 
ha-Scfarim,"  p.  80)  identify  Moses  ben  Isaiali  with 
Jloses  Wengrow,  the  author  of  "IBerit  Matteh 
Mo.sheh,"  a  commentary  on  the  Pesah  Haggaclah, 
with  novelliC  on  the  treatise  Zeliahim  (Berlin,  1701). 
The  works  of  which  Moses  b.  Isaiah  is  ineontcstably 
the  author  are  "  Penc  Mosheh,"  commentary  on  the 
liaggadah  of  eighteen  treatises  of  both  the  Baliylo- 
nian  and  the  Jeru.sidem  Talmud  (Wilmeisdorf,  1716), 
and  "Karan  'Or,"  homilies,  in  which  he  explains  in 
fifty  dilTeient  ways  tlie  words  of  Ex.  xx.\iv.  ;'0,  35 


(Zolkiev,  1721).  He  left  also  a  number  of  unpub- 
lished works,  including  "  Mattenat  Hclko,"  halakic 
novelUv,  and  "  Darash  Mosheh,"  liomiletic  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch. 

BiBi.ior,R.ipiiv :    Fiirst,   nUiI.  Jnd.   tii.   120;    Steinsrlineider, 
Je}Ci.-<h  Literature,  p.  232:  WalUen,  Shem  Jta-dednlim  )ie- 
Hadash.  p.  KB. 
w.  13.  M.   Sel. 

MOSES  ISRAEL:  Oriental  rabbi;  born  at  Je- 
rusalem in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventcentli  cen- 
tury ;  died  at  Alexandria  about  1740.  Sent  out  to 
collect  alms  for  the  poor  of  Safed  (c.  1710),  he  vis- 
ited Rhodes,  where  the  congregation  elected  him 
rabbi  (1715),  and  urged  liim  to  promise  that  he 
would  never  leave  the  iiosition.  After  he  had  min- 
istered there  for  twelve  years,  such  serious  troubles 
arose  that  Closes  Israel  obtained  from  the  rabbinate 
of  Constantinople  release  from  his  vow  ("Mas'at 
Jlosheli,"  iiart  i.,  Yoreli  De'ali,  No.  8),  left  Rhodes, 
and  traveled  through  Italy,  Holland,  and  other 
countries,  in  the  interest  of  tlic  poor  of  Palestine. 
Again,  at  Alexandria,  on  his  way  back,  he  was 
elected  rabbi;  there  he  seems  to  have  lived  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  wrote  numerous  re- 
sponsa,  two  collections  of  which,  under  the  title 
"Mas'at  Mosheh,"  he  published  at  Constantinojile 
(1734-35),  while  a  third  volume  was  iiulilished  there 
posthumously  by  his  son  Abraham  (1742).  Of  his 
sons,  two — Abraham,  author  of  "Amai'ot  Telio- 
rot."  notes  on  TurEben  ha-'Ezer  (Leghorn,  1786), 
and  Elijah,  author  of  "Kol  Eliyahu,"  responsa  (il>. 
179'2),  and  of  numerous  otlier  works — were  rabliis  in 
Alexandria,  the  latter  from  1773  to  1784.  Elijah 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Moses  ben  Abra- 
ham Israel  (1784-1802).  and  the  latter  by  his 
cousin  Jedidiah  ben  Elijah  Israel  (180'2-27). 

Buii.ioCRAPiiY  :  Azuliii,  .Client  lia-ileilnlini ;  Kazan,  Ha-Ma- 
\iliit  li-Slitliimnlt,  ]i|i.  4b-5a,  .")7b-r)Sli,  li:ia,  \>. 

D. 

MOSES    B.    ISRAEL    ISSERLES.     See   Is 

SEIU.KS. 

MOSES  BEN  ISRAEL  OF  LANDSBERG: 

Gcrni;ui  'ralniuilist  and  Hebrew  sriicilar  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  styled 
by  his  contemporaries  "the  fatlier  of  those  that  in- 
terpret according  to  gematria."  He  was  the  author 
of  "'Ittur  Soferim"  (Haniburg,  1715),  a  Hebrew 
letter-writer  for  the  young,  and  "  Sliomer  Emunini  " 
(Oll'enbach,  1724),  a  commentary,  partly  cabalis- 
tic, on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Five  Scrolls,  and  the 
Masorah. 

liuiLiOGRAPHV:  Fiirst,  BiliL  JkJ.  ii.  22H;  Steinsilineider,  Cat. 
Iliidi.  col.  1827. 
w.  n.  M.  Slii.. 

MOSES  BEN  ISSACHAR  :  liubhi  at  Aussee, 
.Aloravi:!.  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury: nephew  of  Mordeeai  Jaffe.  He  wrote: 
"Hoick  lie-Deiek  Tamiiu  "  (Fraukfort-on-the-Oder. 
16S0).  an  explanation  of  Ps.  exix.,  and  "  I'eiie 
.Mosheh  "  (Lublin,  1681 ).  iv  eominentary  on  the  liist 
seller  of  Genesis. 

Hini.io(;UAritY:  Fiir.st,  7?iV>!.  ,7i/r(.  ii.  :i!)S:  steinsclincidor,  ('»(, 
Il"dl.  col.  1824,  Nil.  B4T4 ;  Wolf,  UihI.  Heltr.  iii.  TtV.. 
I).  S.   Man. 

MOSES  BEN  JACOB  OF  COUCY  (SeMaG) : 

French  tosalist  and  codiliei  ;    lived  in   tbi-  lirst  half 
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■.  :ri3  ~T  mj  .131  n,-m  i;3  n3i  via  r\z^  -.-133  T-an  a 
.-/~"i? 'a"'a; l^^iS  Tawi Ti'aT  ^x3 "rata  ?ro  :n'i;3 
.  ...-r-ji  iu(,3  X171  -ran  Ticx ;i(c  71-K r«  r^' -o C"M 
.  J  r-i  :"ar  rx  :<a'TS3  tiQ  3n  ti'S't  71-3  pnxi  vnx 

"■;•  n-ix  na  .-131  Tl'EX  7V131  nSX  S'TOS  c"  T'a'T^a 

■  ^ic  ri  7irn:xT»  Vy  T^cs^i  C3  "TT3"i 
-  V3V  ■;  I  i-;;!  "P3  ro  rrru  ttts 
."■3  :"-"t3">  vroxB  TroLjo  rojn  ttq  r3i  t-zz  ra 

ri  v."ixi-B;-a  1.-I3  Hy  JOn  -a'aS  -x'c;  rs  ;'.-ir  x- t^ 

n-o"  rrax  rix)  stsoi  tJ  =-i~  -'na 

-.  ::•  -  •^'iro  Ti'iy  n.-rn  "ir«S 

.•3"»:n  33  T-aVJ  "ii  "wfa'si 

■<  .3-i""»3"iaii<'!Nyoc'T'jrn-n-TC3x— =x 

■  •■  .■:■■  V  -TZ\  15TI'  r»'»3  pw  rro  n™  run  ttix  -.^tt^i 
-•  --  -.-.-IK  x^x  nrrn  «S  iVaxi  -rry;'-)  p  ,-,rt,S  t^^'j 

■  "  ■'■       ■ '.^"*n  vrv^TitraTy  iiji^n 


'n^2s 


imT2P3T 


1  KiiD  mnw  jrasa  's'w  aawa  wo  tiwk  irm  7ra'-,n 

"Df  33vaaT3 
ro'awiarTaTDOjjaaiB'?  i^~J'\'3  7>V 
■1  iixi  "ptrrs  inn  xS  tistu 
inaaw  iTwSoaaTOSTriTnxojiTUTTaysnKij-jaTn 
30  ;rp  TW  ""xi  i«  TiSiyu  tovi  ttoob  05  yiai9::i 
laa  'i'oi  linnn  .'■J.u"' mi  jtot' .t-; ni3!»33 ■r-z^'y^ 
H  rroxi  -ToiNi  i3j"TO  J"n  "a  cw  3Vnw  St^:7i  r-wTisa 
jTW7i«cn>"i:"7ijnK7V3"iSn'ana  ^3      3--:i-bk 

Q3  oT'nai  vrai"  rr^  n^arort  .-m 
o-ara 03  "rr  r2n aawj'j  aarab  •s:-.y         .i,-^^««tj 
P'OT  rra  ttottj  oy  aaiT  '';3  ciau-n 
ii  330iS  ;*>«?  imn  iTJTuS  i.-iw  331^'^  ;-■;:;  ■.-.•>!  ex 
^Kf03  asiwi  Wiiys  33to™>  in-nS  33111  T-v;3  ira'-'i 
xr^o  ar»^  Ti"nia»«Ti  Tvnsn  iiw  "rov*  t^t'  ',3  xS  ox - 

V  ■paSa  33toS  ^3iy  TaSa  xS  no'i  von-sT'S  tn  ^a- 

VBD's  3j :.»«;:'  Tra3» 
fvs'n  "rani  ijoS  Tnayri  xh  "^  W*<T  W 
H  :'W^o  TiVvc  wa'yi  w^  ''an 
rilxTi  nx  njTm  n.TK  nysnS  rn37i3  Si  'ix  3-1771  "TBX 
•ii.-iTi  V33  ii-'a^'i  c3o:i>a-nrr3vnT3TTCTt:p,-ixi 
3  ^5^33  rpy  rya"!  oju  Tca-x:  :"-ri3  S"—  :wn  tiSu 
n  nicxa  oir  a-naa  n3i'"3  Tia™  tiitt:  "i-';:i  r^ra 
rooaa  ■o'^  i-ao '>':23  r.rji  :"ri-r-aT3''-3-r3«S-a 
w  oi?-3  n3i*a:i  na  ;ai7ro  "o:  r.i:3"ivTi  raySi^?  33 
yS  nSrij  71  aru  j'a  31,131  vS'n  k';i  mi3-y3  'jz-i  wt 

r':-a?H  . 

1  xa- noTixn-i rrv; "^y xs'i  N /'i?  Tj* 
D»  ;r.-i  xS  "trr^y  ncx  'txi 
ix-sn  mya  ra  ^aTn3"i  1— ^xi  r^:  T^-a'jT  y — S  •'j':o"3 
K  -irxS  riTiTX  laraS  x'r'"T."''ny  .-ri-x';-:'3  ri:-<x:;n 
k:  ;'x^  ^ixan  x":  ri'ia-o  n^Tya  "?n  "t;^  r«iyxS  r»-n:H 
rjx;'  ^v-<  '3'Xi  a»CT"'7  0133 ;  v  v^x  r'3;x3  x*?x  rix^a 
nxia"!  n"av  rr^  iT"y "i  ^"lax  nx  nxa'  1  rx  vn  xi^x  ?x 
xma:  113  .'3  moc  r,xi.-i  x'5  m"'ixs  ayxi  rofira 
Tiixuri  hli  iiy'  -rox  tutx  \n  o-x  -rxy-as-  "i  u-i  x;,- 

VI  minaB  ^'—.vj  S3S  ^^V t-sx  31.-1371  nv""  c-«-> 
^vso  nSvia  7i"iya7-:T'3xi'."i"3'i'7c3n'-^-r'i:iy- 
nm  •xy'an  Ti'ay  aa'si  -rya  ^k  r^T^-  n'xS  tttn 
o."iis  Dri'''7ci  x'^'Ji  "ivn  -rjs  Sx  irna's  nx  cnx:  ^^' 
ri:s  TTTja  T^aa  la'rrsn  ii"i"n  ir-ai:'":^: 
riSiya  kSitiSito  n-jia  x^i  nS'^ca  rrya  r.-rr.— . - 
n  Tn3X  n'3a  -aTiia-i  vi-1-1  i-ui       Twnna  kV  t'i-.-x- 
r3'V.r<7  "jya"!  imSwS a-<:i  T^a'sS  una  li-::;:  3vi3--. 
■  ^laro  xin  rnin  ox  nVy-ai  ry v  rTT.xjiw  r<'-.^-a  :••:■ 
»"i  Dia3m"i'»<o-ii7'5namya-.'')W        niJ^."' 
IK  0133m  TOUjxSi  mya  "Dioixn  " 
V^-ivaii  yaiiasr'au^i'TTNNTiicnTryacTo 
Tnyi3  nhx  -oto  laix  m  "oi  'a  ii  on-ac  nx  a.-iNrf-  ■ 
MJ  mvT<i  t"W"7  'a'^  "jan  fo;iy  .-la  •*<■>  naisyi  nV.-j 
TK  r  '.-)  1.-^  123:1  rna  oji  trey  niyu  iQca  lywr - 

•  IJ1  kS  nnaiyi  r«iiT3  mscs  » 

ra  V>t  »a:i  ranisa  ireroi  mTj  n  p  ^  ^"^' 
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of  the  thirteenth  centurj' :  descendant  of  a  family  of 
<listingiiishi'(i  sclinlais.  He  is  usually  cited  by  the 
jibbroviatimi  'VIpC  D  "I-  The  correct  rendering  of 
the  word  'VlpO — "  from  Coucy" — was  discovered  by 
Zunz.  Moses'  maternal  grandfatlicr  was  Hayyim  ben 
Hauaaeel  lia-Kolien  of  Paris.  Notliing  is  Icnown  of 
jMoses'  life  before  lie  settled  in  Paris  to  study  under 
JiDAH  HEN  Isaac,  the  great  Freueh  tosafist.  He 
received  instruction  also  from  a  certain  Joseph  (Tos. 
Yeshanim  to  Yoma  11a,  70b),  who  can  not  be  posi- 
tivel}'  identified,  but  who  may  have  been  cither 
the  poet  Joseph  of  Chartres,  mentioned  in  the 
"SeMaG"  (Prohibition  No.  113),  or  tlie  to.safist 
Joseph  ben  B.vrucii.  Moses  mentions  occasionally 
Simson  ben  Abraham  of  Sens  and  Baruch  ben 
Isaac  of  Worms,  autlior  of  the  "  Sefer  ha  Teruraah"  ; 
it  is  usual!}'  believed,  especially  of  the  latter,  that 
they  were  his  teachers,  although  he  does  not  ex- 
pressly call  them  such.  In  1235  Moses  traveled 
in  France,  and  in  1336  in  Spain,  lecturing  pub- 
licly in  the  synagogues  on  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Mo.saic  law  and  admonishing  his  audiences  to  observe 
Ihein,  at  the  same  time,  however,  emphasizing  the 
truth  that  mere  observance  of  the  oral  law  to  the 
neglect  of  justice  and  brotherly  consideration  to- 
ward others,  irrespective  of  faith  or  race,  can  not  be 
counted  as  meritorious  ("SeJIaG,"  Prohibition  No. 
6-1;  Commandments  Nos.  7  and  74). 
Travels  in  In  Spain  he  found  that  a  number 
Spain.  of  Jews  ha<l  married  Christians  and 
Mohammedans,  anil  he  succeeded  in 
Tjringing  about  tiieir  divorce  (Prohibition  No.  112; 
Commandment  No.  3,  end).  lie  kriew  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Arabic  languages,  and  was  an  eloquent 
speaker;  hence  he  was  called  "ha-darshan"  (the 
preacher ;  see  "  Catalogus  Librorum  JManusciijitorum 
BibliotlieciB  Senatorial  Civitatis  Lip.sien.sis,"  p.  203, 
No.  xvii.).  In  1240  Moses  was  one  of  the  tour 
rabbis  who,  in  a  pul)lic  disputation  in  Paris,  were 
Tequired  to  defend  the  Talmud  against  the  accusa- 
tions of  Donin;  R.  Jehiel,  however,  was  the  only 
speaker  among  them.  lu  1250  Mo.ses  finished  his 
■"Sefer  Mizwot,"  afterward  called  "Sefer  Mi/.wot 
ha-Gadol  "  (abbreviated  "SeMaG")  in  order  to  dis- 
<;riudnate  it  from  an  extract  arranged  by  Isaac  of 
Oorbeil  and  called  "Sefer  iMizwot  ha-Katon"  (ab- 
.brevialed  "  SeMaK  "). 

Tlie  "SeMaG  "  of  Moses  of  Coucy  deals  with  the 
365  prohibitions  and  the  248  commandments  of  tlie 
Mosaic  law,  separately  expounding  each  of  tliem 
according  to  the  Talmndic  tradition  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Habbis.  Tlie  relation  of  this  code  to 
thos(^  of  the  Spanish  and  Franco-German  schools,  and 
especially  to  Maimonides'  initial  work  "Sefer  ha- 
Mizu-ol,"  has  been  fully  di.scussed  in  Jew.  Encyc. 
vii.  643,  s.v.  Law,  CUidikication  ok.  The  "  SeMaG  " 
is  written  with  much  clearness  and  is  a  rich  source 
for  the  history  of  halakic  literature,  as  it  quotes 
numerous  rabliinical  authors  and  works  of  the  jiast. 
It  aroused  mucli  entlmsiasm  when  it 
The  first  became  known,  and  has  been  al- 

•'SeMaG."  ways  held  in  high  respect,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  its  editions, 
commentaries,  and  compilations.  The  first  edition 
appeared  before  14H0.  and  copies  exist  in  at  least  the 
four  lilirariesof  Breshui,  Frankfort -on-lhe-Main,  Ox- 


ford, and  the  Sulzberger  librarj'  (see  Jew.  Exctc. 
vi.  578,  s.r.  Incunabula).  The  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Sonciuo  in  1488  by  Gershon  ben  Moses 
Soncino — the  first  book  printed  in  his  otliee.  Sub- 
sequent editions  appeared  as  follows:  Venice,  1522; 
with  Isaac  Stein's  and  Elijah  Mizrahi's  commen- 
taries, ih.  1.547;  with  Isaac  Stein's,  Elijah  Alizrahi's. 
and  Solomon  Luria's  commentaries,  and  Judah 
Najjara's  annotations,  Leghorn,  1808:  an  edition 
by  Sebastian  Slfinster  under  the  title  "]\Iiz\vot  lo 
Ta'aseh  u-Mizwot  'Aseh,"  with  a  Latin  translaticni 
of  llie  commandments  and  prohibitions.  Basel,  1533. 
Elijah  Mizrahi's  additions  were  printed  also  sepa- 
rately (Constantinople,  1520);  Joseph  Kremenetz 
likewise  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  "SeMaG." 
under  the  title  "  Bi'ure  SeMaG  "  ('Venice,  1605);  and 
Samuel  Galante  wrote  a  compendium  under  the 
title  "Netibotlia-'01am"(Lemberg.  1807).  Forsub- 
se(juent  editions,  commentaries,  and  compeudiums 
see  Steinschneider,  "Cat.  Bodl."  col.  1796;  Zed- 
ner,  "Cat.  Ilebr.  Books  Brit.  ]Mus."  p.  569;  Ben- 
jacob,  "Ozar  lia-Sefarim,"  p.  362.  Almost  every 
great  Jewish  library  lias  some  manuscripts  of  the 
work. 

Moses  of  Coucy  is  the  author  of  a  commentary 

on  the  tractate  Yoma  entitled  "  To.sefot  Yeshanim," 

or  "Old  Tosafot."     Its  comments  are  distinguished 

for  their  brevity  and  clearness,  and  are  a  rich  source 

for  tlie  tosafot  of  his  teacher  Judah 

Other         Sir  Leon  of  Paris.     They  were  printed 

■Works.  for  the  first  time  in  Frankfort-ou-the- 
Jlain,  1721,  and  are  contained  in  the 
newer  Talmud  editions  (see  Steinschneider,  "Cat. 
Bodl."  p.  213,  No.  8).  His  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch seems  to  have  been  very  short  and  to  have 
liad  the  title  "  Peshatim."  It  is  quoted  in  several 
Pentateuch  commentaries,  that  of  Judah  ben  Elie- 
zer,  entitled  "Minhat  Yehudali,"  making  the  most 
frequent  use  of  it.  A  penitential  prayer  by  Closes, 
which  he  wished  to  be  recited  kneeling  (Neubauer, 
"Cat.  Bodl.  Ilebr.  MSS."  Nos.  551,  lll'S),  came  into 
wide  use  during  his  lifetime  (Zunz,  "Literalnr- 
gesch."  p.  479). 

Among  Moses'  pupils  were  his  two  nephews, 
Isaac  ben  Hayj'im  (author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateucli)  and  the  tosafist  Perez  ben  Elijah  of 
Corbeil.  It  is  an  old  error  that  Mordecai  ben  Ilil- 
lel  Ashkenazi  was  a  pupil  of  Moses  of  Coucy 
(Steinsclmeider.  I.e.:  S.  Kohn,  "Mordechai  ben  Ilil- 
lel,"  p.  38,  Breslau,  1878).  It  has, been  said,  though 
with  but  little  jjrobability,  that  Jlei'r  of  Rothen- 
burg  was  a  pupil  of  Moses  of  Coucy  (S.  Kohn,  I.e. 
p.  143). 

BinLiofiRAPHV:  E.  Carmoly,  La  France  lurai'h'li;  pp.  100  H 
seq..  Franlvforl-4>n-tlie-Main.  IS-'iS;  K.  Liizani,  Stir  Qiielqttt's 
I{nhhiii.''ih  Jii  Fill  ilii  KIV  Sii'rh-,  111  Ilisliiirr  Litliraire  i/e 
la  Ffinir, .  \\\.  ."ilt  rl  ,s(  */.;  (iross.  (Itiilia  .TuiUih'ti.  pp.  .Vi*i  cf 
Kfq.:  RHiiaii-Ni'iiliiiutT,  Lfs  hUriniins  .1  uifs.  pp.  40.1.  4iU),  4:17, 
47.5.  4iM,  ipilii.  lis:;  (is(i;  ideni,  Lrs  Haliliiii.i  Fiiiii<-ai.i.  pp.  4;i7. 
741  (sii'  tiMii'xi;  N.'uliMiier,  M.  .1.  C.  i.  '.fi-Hii;  it.  -^B,  2!7: 
WintiT  iinil  Wiiiisclie.  Die  JlUli.vlie  Littcmtiir,  i.  8K,  11.  47(i, 
iii.  (144  ;  y.unz,  /,.  <l.  liiile.x. 
W.  II.  M.   Sc. 

MOSES  BEN  JACOB  OF  RUSSIA :  Born  in 
Scliailiiw,  near  Seliavli,  Ijithiuinia.  1449;  died  in  the 
first  qiiarterof  the  sixteenth  century,  in  tlie  Crimea, 
probably  in  Kall'a.  That  he  was  called  "  .\shkenazi  " 
suggests  that  he  was  of  German  origin  ;  liis  sou-in  law 
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was  Abraham  Zarfati.  Moses  lived  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Kiev,  where  he  wrote  polemical  criti- 
cisms on  the  work  of  the  Karaite  writer  Abraham 
ben  Elijah  in  the  form  of  marginal  notes  on  the 
latter's  "Gan  Eden."  According  to  Afendopolo, 
Moses  suffered  in  the  sack  of  the  city  of  Kiev  by 
the  Tatars,  who  plundered  his  house  and  carried 
away  liis  notes  on  the  "Gan  Eden."  Moses'  book 
finally  found  its  way  to  Feodosia  (Kaffa),  where  it 
was  bought  by  a  Karaite  for  twenty  silver  pieces. 
Several  Karaite  residents  of  Troki  went  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  they  obtained  a  copy  of  the  marginal 
notes.  Closes  himself  escaped  to  Lutsk.  From 
Lutsk  he  went  to  Troki,  Lithuania,  to  collect  money 
for  the  ransom  of  his  children,  held  captive  by  the 
Tatars.  At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Lithuania  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jagellon, 
Moses,  as  is  evident  from  an  introductory  poem  to 
bis  prayer-book,  was  in  Kiev  and  went  thence  to 
the  Crimea.  Although  he  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  return  of  his  coreligionists  under  Alexander, 
Moses  did  not  find  peace.  In  the  epilogue  to  his 
"  Ozar  Nehmad  "  he  states :  "  When  I  was  fifty-seven 
years  old,  in  the  time  of  our  Prince  Alexander,  in 
the  year  1506,  I  saw  the  misery  that  had  been  caused 
by  the  great  Tatar  invasion  [1-182]  of  the  Khan  Mo- 
hammed, who  besieged  the  city  of  Lida  [province 
of  Wilna],  and  I.  who  was  born  in  Schadow  and 
had  come  to  Lida  to  study  the  words  of  God,  was 
captured  with  others  and  taken  by  the  Tatars  to 
their  capital  [Solchat],  where  I  was  ransomed  by  our 
Rabbinite  and  Karaite  brethren. "  From  that  time  on 
Moses  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  Crimea,  in  Sol- 
chat  and  Kaffa,  where  he  wrote  various  works,  inclu- 
ding his  commentary  on  Ibn  Ezra  (1515).    See  Kiev. 

Bibliogr.\pht:  EunitUche  lirvue,  xxiu.VA:  Xeubauer,  ^liis 
tier  Petersburger  DiliUiithek,  p.  Ii4.  Leipslc.  1SH6;  Harkavy, 
Hada.-ihim  gain  Yc.<hanii)u  parts  i.  and  ii.;  Ha-Karmel,  iii. 
63  (giving  list  of  Moses'  works). 
II.  K.  .L  G.  L. 

MOSES  BEN  JEHIEL  BEN  MATTA- 
THIAH.     Sre  Muses  of  P.uas. 

MOSES    B.  JEKUTHIEL   DE   ROSSI.     See 

Rossi,  ilosES  n.  Jekitiiiki.   de. 

MOSES,  JOSEPH  HAYYIM  ELIJAH: 
Cabalist  and  Talmudist ;  grandson  of  a  chief  rabbi 
of  Bagdad ;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity there  (1904).  He  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works,  all  published  at  Bagdad  between  1870 
and  1900:  "  Rab  Pe'alim";  "BenlshHai";  "Ben 
Yehoyadah";  "Adderet  Eliyahu";  and  "Rab  Bera- 
kot."  Jews  residing  in  India  and  in  the  Far  Ea.st 
refer  to  him  fiucstions  of  ritual. 

.1.  X.  E.  B.  E. 

MOSES  B.  JOSEPH  HAZZAN.  See  Moses 
r..   YiiM-Tdii. 

MOSES  BEN  JOSEPH  HA-KOHEN:  Li- 
turgical poet  of  the  latter  jiart  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; perhaps  the  Mo.ses  ben  Joseph  who  aided  the 
oppressed  Jews  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  in  119(i. 
He  wroteaselihali  entitled  "Arba'ah  Abot  Xezildn," 
in  which  the  four  monarchies  which  oppressed  Israel 
are  represented  under  the  figures  of  four  animals — 
the  bear,  the  lion,  the  panther,  and  the  swine. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz.  Litcraturgeech.  p.  315. 

w.  IS.  J.  Z.   L. 


MOSES  BEN  JOSEPH  BEN  MERWAN 
HA-LEVI :  French  Talmudist;  tlourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Isaac  ben  Merwan  ha-Levi,  and 
a  prominent  Talmtidist  and  rabbi ;  his  colleagues 
addressed  him  as  "  Great  scholar.  Nasi  R.  Jloses," 
and  his  ritual  decisions  and  Talraudic  comments  are 
often  quoted.  He  directed  the  yeshibah  at  Nar- 
boune,  several  of  his  pupils  subseiiuently  achieving 
fame.  Abraham  ben  David  of  Posquieres  and  Zera- 
hiah  Gerondi  were  among  his  pupils.  He  was  in 
continuous  correspondence  with  his  younger  col- 
league Abraham  ben  Isaac,  ab  bet  din,  who  was 
his  pupil  and  who  by  preference  sought  Moses' 
advice  in  difficult  casuistic  questions.  Jacob  ben 
Moses  of  Bagnols  quotes  a  document  relating  to  a 
divorce  drawn  up  at  Narbonne  in  1134  and  signed 
by  the  "great  rabbi  Moses  ben  Joseph  and  by  Elie- 
zer  ben  Zechariah."  Gross  identities  this  Moses  ben 
Joseph'  with  Moses  ben  Joseph  Merwan.  If  this 
identification  is  correct,  Moses  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most cabalists  of  southern  France,  as  Jacob's  words 
in  the  passage  cited  indicate,  although  Moses  is  not 
otherwise  known  as  a  mystic. 

BiBLiOGR.iPHY:  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  41:). 

s.  s.  A.  Pe. 

MOSES  B.  JOSEPH  OF  ROME :  Liturgical 
poet  and  rabbinical  authority  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. One  of  his  liturgical  poems  has  been  included 
in  the  German  ritual. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  ii(era(urflcsc)i.p. 346;  Berliner,  Gesch, 
(((•)■  Juden  in  Rum,  i.  39. 
s.  J.  Z.  L. 

MOSES  BEN  JOSHUA  OF  NARBONNE 
(MAESTRO  VIDAL  BLASOM)  :  French  philos- 
opher and  pliysician;  born  at  Perpignan  at  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  died  after  1363.  Ilis  ed- 
ucation in  philosophy  began  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
under  his  father,  and  continued  under  Moses  and 
Abraham  Caslari.  He  studied  medicine  also,  which 
he  practised  later  with  much  success ;  and  he  became 
well  versed  in  Biblical  and  rabbinical  literature.  The 
desire  for  learning  took  him  to  Sjiain,  where  he  is 
successivel_v  met  with  at  Toledo,  Soria,  and  Valen- 
cia. Moses  ben  Joshua  underwent  many  suffering.s 
during  the  persecutions  consequent  upon  the  Black 
Death.  When  he  was  at  Cervera  an  infuriated  mob 
rushed  tipon  the  Jewish  community,  and  he  had  to 
take  refuge  in  flight,  leaving  behind  him  all  he  pos- 
sessed, including  his  books. 

Moses  was  an  enthusiastic  ailmirer  of  Averroes, 
to  whose  works  he  devoted  his  main  scientific  activ- 
ity. He  was  the  author  of:  "  Perush  mi-Millot  ha- 
Higgayon,"  on  the  terminology  of  Maiinonides' 
"Guide  of  the  Perplexed"  (Munich  MS.  No.  289); 
"Ma'amar  Alexander  be-Sekel,"  supercoinmentary 
on  Averroes'  commentary  on  .Mexander  of  Aphro- 
disias'  work  on  the  intc^llect  ("  Ciit.  Leipsic,"  p.  308); 
commentary  on  Averroes'  "middle"  commentary 
on  Aristotle's  "Phy.sics"  (Pa::s,  Bibliothf-qtie  Na- 
tionale,  MS.  No.  967) ;  conunentary  on  Averroes' 
paraphrase  of  the  "Organon"  (Neubauer,  "Cat. 
Bodi.  Hcbr.  MSS."  Nos."'l350,  1360);  commentary 
on  I  lie  fourth  part  of  Avicenua's  "Canon  "(//*.  Nos. 
2107,2121);  commentary  on  Gliazali's  "Makasid 
al-Falasifah,"  which  had  been  translated  from  the 
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Ai'abic  iuto  Hebrew,  under  the  title  "  Kaw wanat  Im- 
Piliisulim,"  by  Isaac  Albalag,  Jiulali  Isatan,  and  an 
anonymous  writer  (Rome,  Casanatensis,  Xo.  1,  vi. 
6);  "Igseret  'Al-Shi'ur  Koraali,"  a  mystical  letter 
on  the  "Shi'ur  Komah,"' attributed  to  the  high  priest 
Ishniael,  who  lived  in  the  last  years  of  the  Second 
Temple  (Jfeubauer,  ^c.  No.  22.j0,  6) ;  commentary 
on  Lamentations  (/6.  359,  4);  commentary  on  Aver- 
roes'  treatise  on  the  liylic  intellect  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  conjunction  (Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
MSS.  Nos.  918,  9;  947,  5;  957,  1);  "Shelemut  ha- 
Nefesh."  collection  of  Aristotle's  and  Averroes' wri- 
tings on  the  soul  {ih.  988,  1) ;  connnentary  on  Aver- 
roes'  dissertation  on  physics  and  on  the  treatise 
"De  Substantia  Orbis"  (ib.  988,  3);  "  Ketab  Hai  ben 
Yakzan."  commentary  on  the  philosophical  novel  of 
Ibu  Tufail  ("Cat.  Leipsic,"p.  326);  "Oral.i  Hayyim," 
a  treatise  on  medicine  (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  No. 
1200);  "  .Ma'amar  bi-Behirah,"  treatise  on  freewill, 
written  in  refutation  of  Abner  of  Burgos'  fatalistic 
"  Iggeretha-Gezerah,"and  publislu-d  inthecollection 
"Dilire  Hakamim "  (Jletz.  1849);  commentary  on 
the  "Guide  of  the  Perplexed,"  published  by  Jacob 
Goldenthal  (Vienna,  1852);  commentary  on  Aver- 
roes'  commentary  on  the  "  De  Ca?lo  et  Mundo " ; 
treatise  on  metaphysics;  "  PirkeMosheh,"  philosoph- 
ical aphorisms ;  "  Iggeret  Meyuhedet, "  on  Ibn  Ezra's 
commentary  on  Gen.  xi.  2.  The  last  four  works  are 
no  longer  in  existence  and  are  known  only  through 
quotations. 

BlBLlOfiRAPMY  :  Miinti,  ili'laniics.  pp.  .502  ct  .-'f;.;  StPinsclinei- 
(ii>r.  ('«(.  lindl.  col.  1967  ;  idem.  Hchr.  Uif"; ,~-.  pp.  r,6,  .57, 1.5ti, 
311,312:  tiratz,  ftc.o'/i.rii.  3o2c(  .■icq.;  nenan-.\i-iili;uiHr,  Lis 
Kcrivains  Juifs  Frangais^  pp.  32(5-335;  Uross,  Gallia  Ju- 
daicay  p.  4117. 
J.  I.  Br. 

MOSES  JUDAH  LOB  B.  SAMUEL :  Rus- 
sian rabbi  and  author;  boin  in  Turetz.  government 
of  Ulinsk;  died  at  Minsk  in  1S89.  He  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  Rabbi  David  Tebele  of  Jlinsk,  whom  he  suc- 
ceedeii  in  the  rabbinate  of  that  city,  holding  the 
position  for  thirty  years.  He  and  his  brother-in- 
law  R.  Saul  Hayyim  prepared  for  the  press  the 
book  "Bet  Dawid,"  with  many  novella^  of  R. 
Moses.  Of  liis  own  works  are  known  "llille  di- 
Berakof'and  "  Jlille  di-Nezikin,"  treatises  relating 
to  the  laws  of  blessings  and  the  recovery  of  dam- 
ages, and  some  responsa  w-hich  remain  in  manu- 
script. 

lie  h'ft  two  sons,  Jacob,  rabbi  of  Minsk,  and 
Samuel. 

Bini.iiiiut.vpnv  :  lienzinn  EiscnsIaUt,  Rahhanc  .Vi'nsft,  p.  60. 
II.  It.  N.  T.  L. 

MOSES  (MESHAE.SHEYA)  KAHANA 
BEN  JACOB:  Caon  ct  Sura  from  8:',2  to  .S-13;  .son 
of  the  gaou  (801-815)  Jacob  ha-Kobenben  Mordeeai. 
Moses  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  student  of  th(^ 
Cabala  and  to  have  used  amulets,  charms,  etc.  (Hai 
ben  Sherira.  "Ta'am  Zckenim."  p.  506).  Opinions 
of  his  on  inheritance  are  preserved  in  a  responsum 
contained  in  narkavy's"Teshubot  ha-Ge'onim  "(No. 
389).  From  this  responsum,  as  Harkavy  supposes 
{f.c.  p.  878),  Alfasi  fon  Ket.  iv.),  R.  Hananeel  (Tos. 
Ket.  .54a,  s.n.  ^KIDC'D.  and  Isaac  ben  Ablia  JI:ni 
("Sefer  ha-'Ittur."  ed.  Venice,  p.  78a)  drew  their 
conclusions  concerning  Moses  Kahana's  opinions. 


Another  responsum  by  Moses,  also  contained  in 
Harkavy 's  "Te.shubot  ha-Ge'onim"  (No.  432),  dis- 
cusses the  question  whether  an  untanned  skin  may 
be  used  for  a  scroll  of  the  Law  when  there  is  no 
tanner  or  parchment-maker  in  the  town  to  prepare 
it  properly.  Jloses  Kahana  was  the  oulj'  gaon  who 
allowed  the  use  of  such  an  untanned  skin  (comp. 
"Sefer  ha-Eshkol,"  ed.  Halberstadt,  ii.  37);  and  it 
is  said  that  many  communities  of  Babylonia  took 
advantage  of  his  decision. 

Upon  Moses'  death  dissensions  arose  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  next  gaon,  and  after  the  office  had 
remained  vacant  for  lialf  a  year  Kohen  Zedek  ben 
Abimai  was  appointed. 

BiBLioGRArHY:  Griitz.  Gcsch.  v.  198;  Abraliam  ilm  Daiitl.  Sc- 
fiV  ha-Kahhalah^  in   Neiibauer,  AT.  J.  C.  i.  t»6;   Letter  of 
Sherira  Gaon.  ih.  1.  39.  ISH;  Weiss,  Dor,  iv.  28,  42;  Halevy, 
Dovnt  ha-RL<]io}iiin,  iii.  242  et  t^eq. 
W.  I!.  U.   Sc. 

MOSES  KALFOCxab):  Italian  scholar;  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  at  Bari, 
where  he  taught  at  the  yeshibah.  He  is  known 
through  lexicographical  explanations  cited  by  Na- 
than ben  Jehiel,  atithor  of  the  "'Aruk"  {s.r.  '3jp, 
Bnp.  and  n^nn).  Nathan  ben  Jehiel  probably  stud- 
ied under  him  for  some  time. 

Bibliography  :  Mortara.  Indice,  p.  9 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger, 
Gescli.  dcr  Judcn  in   Horn,  i.  358.  ;562:  Weiss,  iioi.  iv.  308. 
note  9;  Carmolv,  in  Riciie  Oricntalc,  ii.  IIB. 
s.  s.  "  JI.   Sc. 

MOSES  B.  KALONYMUS.     See  K.\LONY.Mt  s. 

MOSES  KAPSALI.     See  Capsali. 

MOSES  OF  KIEV:  Russian  Talmudist;  lived 
in  the  lirst  half  ot  the  twelfth  century.  Moses 
seems  to  have  been  in  western  Europe  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Kiev  in 
1124  (comp.  Firkowitz  in  "  Ha-Karmel."  ii.  407).  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Jacob  b. 
Me'ir  Tam,  whom  he  seems  to  have  known  (see 
Tam's  "Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  No.  522,  p.  29a,  where 
Epstein  reads  correctly  HE'D  instead  of  D^£,"D)- 
From  Russia  Moses  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Samuel  ben  Ali,  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  acad- 
emy, and  through  Closes  Western  scholars  learned  of 
an  important  legal  decision  of  the  Geonim  which 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Samuel  (Re- 
sponsa of  Me'ir  b.  Baruch  of  Rothenburg.  ed.  Bloch, 
No.  494).  Another  responsum  fi'om  Samuel  to 
Jlosesis  found  in  the  manuscript  "  Yihuse  Tanna'im 
wa-Amora'iin,"  whose  author  is  probably  Judah  b. 
Kalou.vmns  of  Speyer.  Whether  or  not  this  Closes 
is  identical  with  <Dn  ntW  "1  ("  Ral)bi  Moses  the  Rus- 
sian "),  whom  the  author  of  "Sefer  ha-Shoham " 
mentions,  is  doubtful. 

BIHLIOGRAPHV  :  Epstein.  Diik  Tnlmiidixrhe  rjirirnji,  Qtc,  iu 
Miiiud.ischrift,  x.\.\i.\.  511  (also  printed  separately);  idem, 
in  M'Hiotfischrift^  xl.  131. 
w.  Ii.  L.  G. 

MOSES  HA-KOHEN:  Rabbiof  Salonicaintlie 
liist  Iiair  of  the  rigliteeiith  centui-y  ;  anthorof  a  col- 
lection of  responsa  entitled  "Kehunnat  '(")lam" 
(Constantinople.  1740).  followed  liy  novelhr  on  the 
Tur  Yoreh  De'ah  (Fi'irst,  "Bibl.  Jud."  ii.  309). 

w.  n.  51.  Si-.i.. 

MOSES  HA-KOHEN  OF  CORFU:  Greek 
Talmuilist  anil  liliiigical  jioel  ;  llourisliod  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  centurj'.     He  was  the  authm'  of 
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■'  Yasliir  Jlosheli "  (Mantua,  1612),  consisting  of  (1) 
a  vcisitication  of  the  Book  of  Esther  and  of  the 
niiiliashic  legends  connected  witli  it.  recited  by  the 
Jews  of  Corfu  on  Shabbat  Zakor  (see  an  example  in 
"Orient.  Lit."  iv.  486),  and  of  (2)  "  Jli-Kamokah." 
recited  on  Yom  Kippur.  It  seems  that  Jloses  was 
cither  rabbi  or  Iieail  of  the  yeshibah  of  Corfu,  for 
David  >hizah,  the  editor  of  the  "Yashir  Jloshch," 
says,  in  the  introduction  to  that  work,  that  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Closes  ha-Kohen.  He  says  also  that 
Moses  composed  a  great  number  of  other  liturgical 
poems,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Targum  entitled 
"Patsliegeu  Ketab  lia-Dat." 

HiBLiO'iR.iPHT:  Dukes,  in  Othtit.  Lit.  v.  4'>2:  Furst.   7?iW. 
JwK  i.    l.'^S;    Lainlsbiitli.   'Ammudt'    liit-'Atnnlah,   p.  2.'>,S; 
fiieinsohneicler,  (at.  UmlL  col.  ISiW;  klnn,  Jcuisli  Litera- 
ture, pp.233,  244. 
w.  B.  M.  Sel. 

MOSES    KOHEN    B.    ELIEZER.      Sec    (d- 

I'.I.KNZ. 

MOSES  HA-KOHEN 
OF  LUNEL :  Fiviicli 
'i'alniudist ;  flourishinl 
about  1200.  Moses  was 
one  of  the  rabbis  who 
criticized  Maimouides' 
writings.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  strictures  on  the 
"Mishneh  Torah,"  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  (MS.  Xo. 
617).  Simon  ben  Zemah 
Duran  mentions  in  his 
glosses  a  Moses  ha-Kolieu 
whom  Gross  ("Gallia  Ju- 
daica,"  p.  285)  identities 
with  Closes  of  Lunel  (Re- 
nan-Neubauer,  "  Les  Rab- 
bins Fran(;ais,"  p.  511). 

s.  s.  A.  Pe. 

MOSES     OF    LEON. 

See  l.Ko.N.   Moses  hi:. 

MOSES  HA-LEVI 
ALKABIZ :  Prominent 
lablii  (if  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
father  of  Solomon  Ai.K.\ 
BIZ.  About  1.530  he  offici- 
ated as  daj-j-an  at  Safed. 
He  seems  also  to  have  Traditional  Portrait  of  Muses 
studied   the  c'abala.  since 

Isiiac  ibu  Shosbau  of  Safed  wrote  a  cabalistic  work 
for  him. 

BiBLioiiRAPiiY:  Zunz.  Z.  G.  p.  4.39;  Confurte,  Korc  Im-Dnrot, 
p.  :34ii. 
r.  c.  J.  Z.  L. 

MOSES  HA-LEVI  HA-NAZIB:  Palestinian 
rabbi  iif  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the 
father  of  Joseph  liaLevi  and  son-in-law  of  the  Tal- 
niudist  .\braham  ibn  Hananiah,  ralibi  of  Hebron  and 
pupil  of  Josejih  di  'Irani.  Closes  ha->.'azir  is  known 
through  responsa  included  partly  in  the  collection  of 
his  son  ("Matleh  Yosef."  Coitstantiiioplc.  1717-2()) 
and  partly  in  thiit  of  Hasdai  ha-Kohen  Peral.iyah 
("Torat  Hesed."  Salonica,  1733).  Shababo.  Joseph 
ha-Levi's  son-iu-law,  .says  in  the  preface  to  "Matteh 


Yosef"  (part  ii.)  that  he  still  had  in  bis  possession 
a  manuscript  by  Moses  ha-Levi  ha-Nazir,  namely,  a 
collection  of  responsa  entitled  "Mayim  Hayyim," 
on  which  Moses  and  his  father-in-law  had  worked  to- 
gether. He  possessed  also  another  work,  written 
by  Moses  alone,  entitled  "Yede  Mosheh."  notes  on 
Tur  Hoshen  3Iishpat. 

Hasdai  ha-Kohen  Peruhiah  (I.e.  No.  17)  mentions 
Moses  as  a  messenger  fi'om  the  Holy  Land.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  is  met  with  in  many 
places — in  Constantinople  and  in  Greece,  especially 
in  Morca  (I.e.  No.  14).  Responsum  No.  206  {I.e.), 
as  also  No.  6  in  the  second  part  of  "Matteh  Yosef," 
dated  Constantinople,  1670,  bears  the  signature 
"Hayyim  Closes  ha-Levi." 
Bibliography:  .\zulai.  Shcm  li<i-Gcili)lim,  p.  136. 

D.  L.  Gut). 

MOSES    LIMA    BEN    ISAAC.       See    Lima, 
.Miisi>  i;.  Isaac  Ji:d.\h. 


Jj^jV^'^  'Ji^^^fy 


MOSES  BEN  MAI- 
MON  (BaMBaM;  usu- 
ally called  MAIMONI- 
DES) :  Talmudist.  phi- 
liisdphcr,  astronomer,  and 
lihysician  ;  born  at  Cordo- 
va"March30,  1135;  died  at 
Cairo  Dec.  13. 1204  ;  known 
in  Arabic  liteiatui'e  tis  Abu 
'Imran  Musa  ben  Mai- 
niun  ibn  'Abd  Allah. 
The  history  of  the  "  second 
.Mo.ses, "  as  Maimonides 
came  to  be  called,  is  over- 
laid with  fable.  According 
to  some  of  his  biographers, 
he  evinced  in  bo}iiood  a 
marked  disinclination  for 
study.  This,  however, 
is  highly  improbable,  for 
the  works  produced  by 
him  in  his  early  man- 
hood show  that  their 
author  had  not  passed  his 
youtli  in  idleness.  Moses 
ben  Maimon,  or  Maimon- 
ides, received  his  rab- 
binical instruction  at  the 
Iiands  of  his  father,  Mai- 
beu  .Maimon,  witli  Autofrrapli.  MOX.  himself  a  scholar  of 
high  merit,  and  was  placed 
at  an  early  age  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Arabic  masters,  who  initiated  him  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  learning  of  that  time.  Jloses 
was  only  thirteen  years  old  when  Cordova  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  fanatical  Alniohades,  and  Maimon 
and  all  his  coreligionists  there  were  compelled  to 
choose  between  Islam  and  exile.  Maimou  and  his 
family  chose  the  latter  course,  and  for  twelve  years 
led  a  nomadic  life,  wandering  hither  and  thither 
in  Spain.  In  1160  they  settled  at  Fez,  where,  un- 
known to  the  authorities,  they  hoped  to  pass  as 
Moslems.  This  dual  life,  however,  became  increas- 
ingly dangerotis.  Maimonides'  reputation  was 
steadily  growing,  and  the  authorities  began  to  in- 
(|uire  into  the  religious  disposition  of  this  highly 
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gifted  young  man.  He  was  even  chargeci  by  an  in- 
former with  the  crime  of  liaving  relapsed  from 
Islam,  and,  but  for  the  intercession  of  a  Moslem 
friend,  the  poet  and  theologian  Abu  al-'Arab  al- 
Mu'isljali,  he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  friend 
Judah  ibn  Shoshan,  who  had  shortly  before  been 
executed  on  a  similar  charge.  These  circumstances 
caused  the  members  of  Maimonides'  family  to  leave 
Fez.  In  1165  they  embarked,  went  to  Acre,  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  then  to  Postal  (Cairo),  wlitre  they 
settled. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Egypt 
Maimonides  experienced  many  misfortunes.  After 
the  death  of  Mainiou,  Moses'  brother  David  sup- 
ported the  family  by  trading  in  precious  stones. 
David  perished  at  sea,  and  with  him 
In  Egypt,  was  lost  not  only  his  own  fortune,  but 
large  sums  that  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  by  other  traders.  These  events  affected  Mai-' 
monides'  health,  and  he  went  through  a  long  sick- 
ness. Compelled  now  to  work  for  a  living,  auci  con- 
sidering it  a  sin  to  earn  a  livelihood  from  religion, 
he  adopted  the  medical  profession.  After  several 
years  of  practise  ^Maimonides'  authority  in  medical 
matters  was  firmly  established,  and  he  was  appointed 
pri  vate  physician  to  Saladin's  vizier  Al-Kadi  al-Fadil 
al-Bai.sami,  who  reconunended  him  to  the  royal 
familj'  and  bestowed  upon  him  many  distinctions. 
According  to  the  Arabic  historian  Al-Kitti,  Maimon- 
ides declined  a  similar  position  offered  to  him  by 
"the  King  of  the  Franks  in  Ascalon  "  (Richard  I.  of 
England).  The  method  adopted  by  ^Maimonides  in 
his  professional  practise  was  to  begin  with  a  simple 
treatment,  endeavoring  to  cure  by  a  prescribed  diet 
before  administering  drugs.  Speaking  of  his  med- 
ical career  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  pupil  Joseph 
ibn  'Aknin,  Maimonides  saj'S :  "  You  know  how  ditti- 
cult  this  profession  is  for  one  who  is  conscientious 
and  exact,  and  who  states  only  that  which  he  can 
support  by  argument  or  authority."  In  another 
letter,  addressed  to  Sanuiel  ibn  Tibbon,  he  describes 
his  arduous  professional  duties,  which  occupy  him 
the  whoht  day  and  very  often  a  great  part  of  the 
night.  Nevertheless,  Maimonides'  jiowerful  genius 
and  indefatigable  industry  enabled  him,  amid  his 
numerous  occupations,  to  produce  monumental 
works,  answer  hundreds  of  questions  on  various  sub- 
jects addressed  to  him  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  administer  the  affairs  of  the  conununity  of 
Cairo,  in  which,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part,  apparently  becoming  its  recosrnized  official 
head  by  1177. 

15etween  the  years  ll^H  and  1100  ^laimonides  pro- 
duced, besides  several  minor  writings  (.sec  the  list  of 
works  below),  a  connnentary  on  the  Jlisluiah  entitled 
'•  Kitab  al-Siraj,"  a  book  on  the  ]ne- 
Philo-        eepts,   "Kitab   alFara'id,"    the   code 

sophieal  Mishneh  Torah  (gilled  by  IMaimonides' 
Works.  admirers  "  Yad  ha-Hazakah  "),  and 
the  pliilosophical  work  "  Dalalat  al- 
Ha'irin"  ("  Moreh  Xcliukim  ").  The  first  three  works 
are  the  chief  concern  of  the  supplementary  article 
following,  while  here  is  outlined  the  iihilosophical 
system  expoundeil  in  the  introductions  to  the  Mish- 
nah  of  Pirke  Al)ol  and  of  Ilelek,  in  the  first  bonk  nf 
the  "  Yad  ha-I.Iazakah,"  entitled  "  Sefer  liaMadda'," 


and  especially  in  the  "  Dalalat  al-Ha'irin,"  which  be- 
came of  extraordinary  iinjiortance,  not  only  for  the 
rationiil  development  of  Judaism,  but  for  the  history 
of  phiUiSojiliy  in  the  Jliddle  Ages.  The  object  of 
the  work  last  mentioned  is  explained  by  ilaimonides 
in  the  following  terms: 

"  I  have  composed  this  worli  neither  tor  the  common  people, 
nor  for  ItegiDiiers,  nor  for  those  who  occupy  themselves  only 
with  the  Law  as  it  is  handed  down  without  concerning  theiii- 
selves  with  Its  principles.  The  design  of  this  work  is  rather  to 
promote  ttie  true  miderslaudinp  of  the  real  spirit  of  tlie  Law.  to 
puide  those  religious  persons  who.  adhering  to  the  Torah,  have 
studied  philosophy  and  are  embarrassed  by  the  contradictions 
liel  ween  the  teachings  of  philosophy  and  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Torah." 

According  to  Maimonides,  there  is  no  contra- 
diction between  the  truths  which  God  has  revealed 
and  the  truths  which  the  human  mind,  a  power  de- 
rived from  God,  has  discovered.  In  fact,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  the  principles  of  metaphysics  (and 
these  are,  for  him,  those  of  Aristotle  as  pi'opounded 
by  the  Arabic  Peripatetics  Al-Farabi  and  Ibn  Sina) 
are  embodied  in  Bilile  and  Talmud.  He  is  firmly 
convinced  that,  besides  the  written  I'cvelation.  the 
great  prophets  recci veil  orally  revelations  of  a  philo- 
sophical chai'acter,  which  were  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion to  posterit}',  but  which  were  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  periods  of  suffering  and  persecu- 
tion the  Jews  experienced.  The  supposed  conflict 
between  religion  and  philosophy  origi- 
Philosophy  nated  in  a  misinterpretatiim  of  the 
and  anthropomorphisms  and  in  the  superfi- 

Religion.  cial  readings  of  Scripture,  which  are  to 
the  inner  or  allegorical  interpretations 
what  silver  is  to  gold.  Maimonides'  predecessors, 
Saadia,  Bahya.  and  Judah  lia-Levi,  in  treating  of 
anthropomorphism,  contented  themselves  with  the 
statement  that  any  term  under  consideration  must 
be  regarded  as  a  metaphor.  Maimonides,  however, 
set  up  the  incorporeality  of  God  as  a  dogma,  and 
placed  any  person  who  (lenied  this  doctrine  upon  a 
level  with  an  idolater;  he  devoted  much  of  the  first 
part  of  the  "Moreh  Nebukim"  to  the  interpi'ctatiou 
of  the  Biblical  anthropomorphisms,  endeavoring  to 
define  the  meaning  of  eacli  and  to  identify  it  with 
some  transcendental  metaphysical  expression.  Some 
of  them  are  explained  by  him  as  perfect  hmnonyms, 
denoting  two  or  more  absolute!}-  distinct  things; 
others,  as  imperfect  homonyms,  emploveil  in  some 
instances  figuratively  an<l  in  others  hoinonymously. 
From  the  anthropomorphisms  Maimonides  passes 
to  the  much-diseu.ssed  question  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes. As  in  the  case  of  the  anthropomorphisms,  it 
was,  according  to  him,  the  tnisinterpretation  of  cer- 
tain Biblical  pas.sages  that  caused  some  to  admit  di- 
vine attributes.  Against  tliisadini.ssion  Moses  argues 
(1)  that  an  attribute  expresses  some  quality  or  pro))- 
erty  which  is  not  inherent  in  the  object  described, 
in  tliis  case  being  an  "accident,"  or 
The  ('J)  that  it  denotes  a  jiropert}'  consist- 

Divine       ent  with  the  essence  of  the  object  de- 
Attributes,  scribed;   in  the  latter  case  the  fact  of 
the   coexistence  of  such  an  attribute 
would,  if  applied  to  God,  denote  a  plurality  in  the 
divine  essence. 

Maimonides  divides  all  the  positive  attributes  into 
five  classes:  (1)  Those  that  incluile  all  the  essential 
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properties  of  an  object.  This  class  of  attributes  can 
not  bo  applied  to  God,  because,  as  all  philosophers 
agree.  God  can  not  be  detined,  iuasnuich  as  defini- 
tion can  be  established  only  by  givinir  genus  and 
dilferentia.  (2)  Those  that  include  only  a  part  of 
the  essential  properties.  Neither  can  these  attri- 
butes be  apjilied  to  God,  who,  being  incorpoieal. 
has  no  parts.  (3)  Those  that  indicate  a  quality. 
These  are  also  inapplicable  to  God,  who,  having 
no  soul,  is  not  s\iljject  to  psycliical  analysis.  (4) 
Those  that  indicate  the  relation  of  one  object  to 
another.  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  this 
class  of  attributes  might  be  employed  in  reference 
to  God,  because,  having  no  connection  with  His 
es.sence,  they  do  not  inipl.v  any  m\dtiplicity  or  vari- 
ety in  Ilini;  but  on  closer  examination  their  inad- 
missibility becomes  evident.  A  relation  can  be  im- 
agined only  between  two  things  of  the  same  species, 
but  not  between  two  things  of  different  species, 
tliough  they  may  belong  to  the  same  class.  For  ex- 
ample, between  wisdom  and  sweetness,  meekness 
and  bitterness,  there  can  be  no  relation,  although  in 
their  general  signification  they  come  under  the  liead 
of  "quality."  How,  then,  coidd  there  beany  rela- 
tion between  God  and  Ilis  creatures,  considering  the 
great  difference  between  themV  the  creature  having 
only  a  possible  existence,  while  His  existence  is  ab- 
solute, (o)  Those  that  refer  to  the  actions  of  the 
object  described.  Attributes  of  this  kind,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  distinct  from  the  essence  of  the  thing 
and  do  not  imply  that  different  elements  must 
be  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  agent,  are 
most  a|ipropriate  to  the  description  of  the  Creator. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tetragrammaton, 
all  the  divine  names  are  explained  by  Maimonides  as 
descriptive  of  His  actions.  As  to  His  essence,  the 
only  way  to  describe  it  is  negativel)'.  For  instance. 
He  is  not  non-existent,  nor  non-eternal,  nor  impotent, 
etc.  These  assertions  do  not  involve  any  incorrect 
notions  or  a.ssnme  anj-  deficiency,  while  if  positive 
essential  attributes  are  admitted  it  may  be  assumed 
that  other  tilings  coexisted  with  Him  from  eter- 
nity. 

Maimonides  completes  his  study  of  the  attributes 
by  demonstrating  that  the  philosophical  principle 
lliat  God  is  the  "intellectus  "  6pj/i5N),  the  "ens  in- 
telligens"  OVKS^N  i^'py^N).  and  tlie  "  ens  intelligibile" 
PIpyoi'N),  docs  not  imply  a  plurality  in  His  es- 
sence, because  in  matters  of  the  intellect  the 
"  agens  "  (which  acts  in  the  formation  of  the  notions), 
the  action,  and  the  object  of  the  action,  are  iden- 
tical. Indeed,  following  tlie  theory  of  Ai,f.x.\ni)KU 
OK  Aphrodisi.vs,  Maimonides  considers  that  the 
inlclh'ct  is  a  mere  disposition,  receiving  notions 
by  impulse  from  without,  and  that  consequently 
ideas  are  at  the  same  time  subject,  action,  and 
object. 

The  last  chapters  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Moreh  " 
are  d(tvoted  to  a  criticism  of  the  theories  of  the 
Motekallainin  (sec  Au.\nic  Piiii.oso- 
Motekal-  rnv).  These  theories  are  embodied 
lamin.  in  twelve  jiropositions,  from  which 
they  derived  seven  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  of  "creatio  ex  nihilo. "  This 
once  established,  they  asserted,  as  a  logical  conse- 
quence, that   there  is  a  Creator;  then  they  denion- 


stratal  that  tliis  Creator  must  be  one,  and  from  His 
unity  deduced  His  incorporeality.  Maimonides  ex- 
poses tiie  weakness  of  tliese  propositions,  which  he 
regards  as  founded  not  on  a  basis  of  positive  facts, 
but  on  mere  fiction.  Contrary  to  the  Aristotelian 
jninciple  that  thewliole  universe  is  "one"  organized 
body,  every  part  of  which  has  an  active,  individual 
relation  to  the  whole,  the  Motekallamin  deny  thiA 
existence  of  any  law,  organization,  or  unity  in  the 
universe.  For  them  the  varicms  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse are  independent  of  one  another;  they  all  consist 
of  equal  elements;  they  are  not  composed  of  sub- 
stance and  properties,  but  of  atoms  and  accidents 
(see  Atomism):  the  law  of  causality  is  ignored  ;  man's 
actions  are  not  the  result  of  will  and  design,  but  are 
mere  accidents.  Maimonides  criticizes  especially 
the  tenth  proposition  of  the  ]\Iotekallaniin,  accord- 
ing to  which  ever_vthing  that  is  conceivable  by 
imagination  is  adnussible:  e.g.,  that  the  terres- 
trial globe  should  become  the  all-encompassing 
sphere,  or  that  this  sphere  shoidd  become  the  terres- 
trial globe. 

The  second  part  of  the  "Moreh"  opens  with  the 
enumeration  of  the  twenty-six  propositions  through 
which  arc  proved  the  existence,  the  unity,  anil  the 
incorporeality  of  the  Primal  Cause.  For  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Primal  Cause  there  are 
Proofs  of  four  proofs:  (1)  no  motion  can  take 
the  Exist-    place  without  an  agent  producing  it, 

ence  of      and  the  series  of  causes  leading  to  a 
God.  certain  motion  is  finite;  (2) since  some 

things  both  receive  and  impart  mo- 
tion, while  other  things  are  set  in  motion  without 
im])arting  it,  there  must  exist  a  being  that  imparts 
motion  witliout  being  itself  set  in  motion  ;  (3)  as  ex- 
isting beings  are  partly  permanent  and  partly  tran- 
sient, there  nuist  be  a  being  whose  existence  is  per- 
manent ;  (4)  nothing  can  pass  from  a  state  of 
potentiality  into  that  of  actuality  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  ag(iut ;  this  agent  requires  for  its  own 
transition  from  potentiality  to  actuality  the  help  of 
another  agent,  and  the  latter,  again,  of  another;  and 
soon  until  one  arrives  at  an  agent  that  is  constant 
and  adnnts  of  no  potentiality  whatever. 

The  unity  of  God  is  proved  by  tlie  following  argu- 
ments: (1)  Two  gods  can  not  be  assumed,  for  they 
would  necessarily  have  one  element  in  cmnmon  by 
virtue  of  which  they  would  be  gods,  and  another 
element  liy  wliicli  they  would  be  distinguished  from 
each  other;  further,  neither  of  them  could  have  an 
indepemlent  existence,  but  both  would  themselves 
have  to  be  created.  (2)  The  whole  existing  world  is 
"one"  organic  body,  the  parts  of  which  are  inter- 
dependent. The  sublunary  world  is  de])endent  upon 
the  forces  proceeding  fmm  the  spheres,  so  that  the 
whole  universe  is  a  macrocosm,  and  thus  the  effect 
must  be  due  to  one  cause.  The  incorjioreality  of  God 
can  be  proved  liy  the  preceding  arguments  and  by 
the  principle  that  every  corporeal  object  consists  of 
matter  and  form,  and  that  every  compound  rei[Uiies 
an  agent  to  effect  its  combination. 

As  there  is  no  disagreement  between  the  princi- 
ples of  Aristotle  and  the  teachings  of  Scripture  as 
to  (Jod,  or  the  Piimal  Cause,  so  there  is  none  between 
their  systems  of  natural  iihilosophy.  As  "Primuni 
Moluiii  ■'  of  this  World  there  are.  according  to  Aris- 
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totle,  the  heavenly  spheres,  each  of  whicli  possesses  a 
soul,  the  principU'of  motion,  and  isendowed  with  an 
intellect.    They  move  in  vafious  senses 
Aristote-     through  unmoved  immaterial  beings, 
lian  or  Intelligences,  which  are  the  cause  of 

Principles,  their  existence  and  their  motion  in  the 
best  possible  way,  namely,  a  uniform 
rotary  motion.  The  first  Intelligence,  which  is  the 
agent  of  motion  for  the  uppermost  or  the  all-encom- 
passing sphere,  is  a  direct  emanation  of  the  Primal 
Cause:  the  others  emanated  one  from  the  other. 
There  were  altogether  nine  spheres,  namely,  the  all- 
encompassing  sphere,  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
those  of  the  seven  planets;  nine  Intelligences  cor- 
respond to  the  nine  spheres;  a  tenth  Intelligence, 
which  is  attached  to  the  lowest  sphere,  the  one  near- 
est to  the  center,  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  is  the 
Active  Intellect.  This  last  causes  the  transition 
of  man's  intellect  froma  state  of  potentiality  to  that 
of  actuality. 

The  earth,  which  is  spherical,  reposes  unmoved  at 
the  center  of  the  world,  and  any  changes  that  hap- 
pen thereon  are  due  to  the  revolutions  of  the  spheres, 
■which,  as  auimated  and  intellectual  beings,  are  act- 
ing in  full  consciousness.  God  does  not  act  by 
means  of  direct  contact.  When,  for  instance.  He 
destroys  anything  with  fire,  the  fire  is  set  in  motion 
through  the  movements  of  the  spheres,  and  the 
spheres  by  the  Intelligences. 

All  these  theories  are,  according  to  Maimonides, 
supported  both  by  Holy  Writ  and  b}'  post-Biblical 
Jewish  literature.  That  the  spheres  are  animated 
and  intellectual  beings  is  clearly  expressed  by  the 
Psalmist.  "Tlie  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  " 
(Ps.  xix.  2  [A.  V.  1])  can  not  be  taken  as  a  mere  figure 
of  speech.  The  angels  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
identical  with  the  Intelligences.  Tljcre  is,  however, 
one  point  on  which  Maimonides  differs  from  his 
master.  According  to  Aristotle,  these  spheres,  as 
■well  as  the  Intelligences,  coexisted  with  the  Primal 
Cause,  while  JIaimonides  holds  that  the  spheres  and 
the  Intelligences  were  created  by  the  will  of  God. 
Maimonides  a.sserts  that  he  was  prompted  to  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter  not  because 
certain  passa.ires  in  Scripture  confirm  the  "creatioex 
nihilo.''  for  such  passages  could  easily  be  explained 
in  a  manner  that  would  leave  them  in  harmony  with 
the  former  doctrine,  but  because  there  are  better 
arguments  for  the  "creatio  ex  nihilo"  than  for  the 
eternity  of  the  imiverse. 

Sloreovcr.  Aristotle  himself  was  well  aware  that 
he  had  not  proved  his  thesis.     The  adherents  of  the 
doctrine  of  theeternit3'of  the  universe 
Denies       rely   on    the   following   seven    argu- 
Eternity  of  nients,  partly  founded  on  the  proper- 
Matter,       tics  of  nature  and  ])artly  on  those  of 
the  Primal  Cause:    (1)  Motion  is  eter- 
nal, for  if  it  hud  a  beginning  there  must  have  been 
motion  when  it  came  into  existence,  because  transi- 
tion from  non-existence  to  existence— that  is,  from 
potentiality  into  actu:ility — always  implies  motion. 
(2)  The  first  sub.stance  underlying  the  fourelements 
must  be  eternal.     "To  become'"  implies  taking  on 
form ;    but  first  substance  means  a   formless  sub- 
stance:  lience  it  has  never '"become. "     (3)  As  the 
spheres  are  indestructible  because  they  do  not  con- 


tain opposing  elements,  which  is  evidenced  by  their 
circular  motion,  they  must  be  without  a  beginning. 
(4)  Suppose  the  universe  had  a  beginning;  then 
either  its  creation  was  possible,  or  necessiiry,  or  its 
previous  existence  was  impossible;  but  if  it  was 
necessary,  it  could  never  have  been  non-existent:  if 
impossible,  it  could  never  have  come  into  existence; 
and  if  possible,  then  there  must  have  been  a  subject 
with  attributes  involving  the  possibility.  (.5)  The 
assinnption  that  God  has  jiroduced  a  thing  at  a  cer- 
tain fi.\id  time  would  imply  that  He  has  changed 
from  the  condition  of  a  potential  creator  to  that  of 
an  actual  creator.  (6|  The  supposition  that  the 
world  was  created  'would  mean  that  God's  will  had 
undergone  a  change,  or  that  He  must  be  imperfect, 
for  either  God  did  not  will  previously  to  create  the 
world,  or,  if  He  did.  He  had  not  the  power.  (7) 
The  univer.se  being  the  result  of  God's  wisdom,  it 
must,  like  the  latter,  be  eternal. 

Against  these  arguments  Maimonides  argues  that 
though  the  properties  of  nature  are  thus  at  present, 
•when  the  universe  is  in  actual  existence  and  fully 
developed,  it  does  not  follow  that  things  possessed 
them  at  the  moment  when  they  were  jjroduced ;  it 
is  even  more  than  probable  that  these  properties 
themselves  came  into  existence  from  absolute  non- 
existence. Still  less  conclusive  are  the  arguments 
based  upon  the  properties  of  the  Primal  Cause,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the 
heavenly  spheres  and  their  Intelligences:  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  views  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  has 
been  proved  by  Ptolemy,  although  the  system  of 
that  astronomer  is  likewise  far  from  being  faultless. 
However,  Slaimonides  is  fully  aware  that  he  did 
not  give  positive  proofs  for  the  "creatio  ex  nihilo," 
iind  he  warns  his  pupiljoseph  ibn  'Aknin,  to  whom 
the  "  Jloreh  "  was  dedicated,  to  beware  of  the  oppo- 
site doctrine;  for  if,  as  Aristotle  taught,  everything 
in  the  universe  is  the  result  of  fixed 
Reconcilia-  laws,  if  nature  does  not  change,  and 
tion  of  if  there  is  nothing  supernatural,  it 
Bible  and  would  be  absurd  to  belie,ve  in  niira- 
Aristotle.  cles,  in  prophecy,  and  in  revelation. 
But  as  Maimonides  recognizes  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
sublunary  world,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Bib- 
lical account  of  thecreationof  the  netherworld  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  Aristotelian  views.  Explaining 
its  language  as  allegorical  and  the  tiTms  employed 
as  homonyms,  he  sununari/es  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  thus :  God  created  the  tiniverse  by  producing 
on  the  first  day  the  "reshit,"  or  Intelligences,  from 
which  the  spheres deri veil  thcircxistence  and  motion 
and  thus  became  the  source^of  the  existence  of  the 
entire  universe.  This  universe  consisted  at  first  of 
chaos  and  the  four  elements;  but,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spheres  and  nioredinctly  through  the 
action  of  light  and  darkness,  itsform  was  developed. 
In  the  five  subseipient  days  came  into  existence  the 
minerals,  plants,  animals,  and  the  intellectual  beings. 
The  seventh  day,  on  which  the  universe  was  for  the 
first  time  ruled  by  the  natural  laws  that  still  continue 
in  operation,  was  blessed  by  God,  w^ho  designed  it  to 
proclaim  the  "creatio  ex  nihilo."  The  account  of 
Adam's  sin  is  interpreted  by  Maimonides  as  an  alle- 
gorical exposition  of  the  relation  between  sensation, 
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intellect,  and  moral  faculty;  the  three  sous  of 
Adam  are  an  allusion  to  the  three  elements  in  man 
— the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the  intellectual. 

With  the  doctrine  of  "creatioex  niliilo '"  prophecy 
becomes  possible;  but  what  are  the  requisites  of 
prophecy?  Maimonidcs  cites  three  different  opin- 
ions on  the  subject:  (1)  the  opinion  of 
The  Requi-  those    who    believe    that    any    man, 

sites  of  whetlier  wise  or  stupid,  .young  or  old, 
Prophecy,  provided  he  be  to  some  extent  moially 
good,  can  be  inspired  by  God  witli  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  and  entrusted  with  a  mission;  (2) 
the  opinion  of  the  philosophers  who,  considering 
prophecy  the  highest  expression  of  mental  develop- 
ment, assert  that  it  can  be  attained  by  study  only ; 
and  (3)  his  own  opinion,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  view  of  Scripture.  lie  agrees  with  the  philoso- 
phers in  regarding  the  proplietic  faculty  as  natural 
to  man  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature; 
in  holding  that  any  man  whose  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  faculties  are  in  perfect  condition  may  be- 
come a  prophet;  but  he  holds  also  that,  with  all 
these  qualifications,  man  may  still,  by  divine,  miracu- 
lous interference,  be  prevented  from  prophesying. 

The  last  chapters  of  tlie  second  part  of  the  work 
are  devoted  to  tlie  explanation  of  the  JMblical  projih- 
ecies  and  visions,  showing  the  part  taken  therein  by 
imagination,  which  is,  according  to  JIaimonides,  an 
essential  element  in  prophecy. 

After  having  given,  in  the  first  seven  chapters  of 
the  third  and  last  part  of  the  "Moreh,"  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  which  he  explains  as 
an  allegorical  description  of  the  sublunary  world, 
the  splieres,  and  the  Intelligences,  Maimouides  en- 
deavors to  show  that  evil  has  no  posi- 
Origin  of  tive  existence,  but  is  a  privation  of  a 
Evil.  certain  capacity  and  does  not  proceed 
from  God;  when,  therefore,  evils  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  .sent  by  God,  the  Scrip- 
tural expressions  must  be  explained  allegoricall}'. 
Indeed,  says  Maimonidcs,  all  existing  evils,  with  the 
exception  of  some  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
laws  of  production  and  destruction  and  wiiich  are 
rather  an  expression  of  Gotl's^nercy,  since  by  them 
the  species  are  perpetuated,  are  created  by  men  them- 
selves. 

The  question  of  evil  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  Divine  Providence.  As  is  well  known,  Aris- 
totle asserted  tliat  humanity  as  a  whole,  but  not  the 
individual,  is  guided  aii<l  i)roteeted  by  Divine  Prov- 
idence. The  reason  wliieli  led  Aristotle  to  adopt  this 
view  is  that  Providence  implies  omniscience,  while, 
according  to  him,  God's  knowledge  is  limited  to 
iniiversals,  for  if  He  had  knowledge  of  particu- 
lars He  would  be  subject  to  ccmstant  changes.  Mai- 
monidcs rejects  this  tlieory  and  endeavors  to  show 
that  belief  in  God's  omniscience  is  not  in  ojiposition 
to  belief  in  His  unity  and  immutability.  "God,"  he 
says,  "perceives  futurt^  events  before  they  happen, 
and  His  perception  never  fails.  Therefore  no  new 
ideas  can  present  themselves  to  Him.  He  knows 
tint  a  certain  individual  will  be  born  at  a  certain 
time,  will  exist  for  a  certain  jieriod,  and  will  then 
cease  to  exist.  The  coining  into  existence  of  this 
individual  is  for  God  no  new  fact;  nothing  has  hap- 
pened that  He  was  unaware  of,  for  He  knew  this 


individual,  such  as  he  now  is,  before  his  birth."     As 
to  the  objections  advanced   by  the  Peripatetics  to 
the  belief  in  God's  omniscience — namely,  that  it  is 
inconceivable  that  God's  essence  should  remain  in- 
divisible considering  the  multiplicity 
God's         of  knowledge  of  which  it  is  made  np ; 
Providence    tliat  llis  intelligence  should  embrace 
and  Om-      the  infinite;  that  events  should  main- 
niscience.     tain    their   character  of    contingency 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  arc  fore- 
seen  by  the  Supreme  Being — these  objections,  ac- 
cording to  INIaimonides,  arc  based  on  an  error.     Mis- 
led by  the  use  of  the  term  "knowledge,"  men  believe 
that  whatever  is  recjuisite  for  their  knowledge  is 
requisite  for  God's  knowledge  also. 

The  fact  is,  no  comparison  whatever  is  possible  be- 
tween human  knowledge  and  God's  knowledge,  the 
latter  being  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  human 
intelligence.  But  omniscience  implies  predestina- 
tion; how,  then,  can  man's  will  assert  itself  freely? 
Does  not  the  verj'  fact  of  God's  knowledge  compel 
man  to  act  in  accordance  with  it?  To  refute  this 
objection  Jlaimonides  endeavors  to  show  that  "the 
fact  that  God  knows  things  while  the_v  are  in  a  state 
of  possibility — when  their  existence  belongs  to  the 
future — does  not  change  the  nature  of  '  possible  '  in 
any  way;  that  remains  nnchangcd;  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  realization  of  one  of  several  possibilities 
does  not  affect  that  realization." 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  follow-ed  by  another  question ;  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  divine  precepts?     According  to  Mai- 
monidcs, ethics  and  religion  are  indi.ssolubly  litdvcd 
together,  and  all  the  precepts  aim  either  directly  or 
indirectly  at  morality.     As  in  the  "  Yad  ha-IIaza- 
kah,"  he  divides  the  laws  of  the  Pen- 
The    Object  tateuch  into  fourteen  groups,  and  dis- 
of  the        cusses  the   principal   object   of   each 
Command-    group  and  the  special  object  of  each 
ments.        law.    Thus,  for  instimce,  the  object  of 
the  laws  concerning  the  sacrifices  lies 
in  the  accompanying  prayers  and  devotions;  as  to 
the  sacrifices  themselves,  they  were  only  a  concession 
to  the  idolatrous  habits  of  the  people. 

As  in  metaphysics,  Maimonidcs  closely  follows 
Aristotle's  ethical  system,  which  he  expounds  in  his 
introduction  and  commentary  to  Abot.  in  various 
passages  of  the  "  Sefer  ha-Mizwot,"  and  in  his  "  Yad 
ha-Hazakah."  especially  in  the  "Hilkot  De'ol"  and 
the  "  Hilkot  Teshnbah."  According  to  Maimoniiles, 
the  final  aim  of  the  creation  of  this  world  is  man; 
that  of  man  is  happiness.  This  happiness  can  not 
consist  in  the  activity  which  he  has  in  common  with 
other  animals,  but  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellect, 
which  leads  to  the  cognition  of  truth.  The  highest 
cognition  is  that  of  God  and  His  unity;  conse- 
(juently  the  "sumnium  bonutn  "  is  the  knowledge 
of  Go(l  through  philosoiihy.  The  first  necessity  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  "sumnuini  boninn  "  is  to  subdue 
sensuality  and  to  render  the  body  std)servicnt  to 
reason.  In  order  that  man  slundd  l)e  considered  the 
aim  and  end  of  the  creation  of  this  world  he  mu.st 
be  perfect  morally  and  intellectually.  Virtue  and 
vice  have  their  source  in  the  five  facidties  of  the 
soul:  t\u'  nutritive,  the  sensitive,  the  inuiginative, 
the  api)etitive,  and  the  deliberative.     The  sold  is  to 
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intellect  what  matter  is  to  form:  it  is  susceptible  to 
both  good  and  evil,  according  to  the  choice  made  by 
the  deliberative  faculty. 

Human  excellence  is  either  of  the  appetitive  fac- 
ulty (moral  virtues)  or  of  the  deliberative  faculty 
(intellectual  virtues).  The  vices  of  the  appetitive 
faculty  are  the  opposite  of  the  appetitive  virtues: 
for  instance,  cowardice  and  raslmess  are  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  courage,  and  both  are  vices.  Vir- 
tue is  a  proflciency  in  willing  what  is  approved  by 
reason,  developed  from  the  state  of  a  natural  poten- 
tiality by  action.     The  development 

Ethical       of    virtue    requires   exercise   and   in- 

Views.  telligcnce.  Ethical  virtue  is  that 
permanent  direction  of  the  will  wliicli 
maintains  the  mean  of  conduct,  as  determined  by 
the  reason  of  the  intelligent.  Courage  is  the  mean 
between  cowardice  and  temerity ;  temperance,  the 
mean  between  inordinate  desire  and  stupid  indif- 
ference. 

In  the  field  of  personal  ethics  Maimonides  estab- 
lished rides  deduced  from  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  Rabbis.  These  rules  deal  with  man's  obli- 
gations to  himself  and  to  his  fellow  men.  To  the 
former  belongs  the  obligation  to  keep  oneself  in  health 
by  regular  living,  by  seeking  medical  advice  in  sick- 
ness, by  cleanliness,  by  earning  a  livelihood,  etc. 
The  conditions  essential  to  the  soundness  of  the  soul 
are  contentment,  and  moderation  in  joy  and  grief. 
Pit_v  is  a  generous  quality  of  the  soul ;  to  develop 
this  .sentiment  the  Law  forbade  cruelty  to  ainmals. 
Mutual  love  and  sociability  are  necessary  to  men. 
The  sentiment  of  justice  prescribed  by  the  Law  con- 
sists in  respecting  the  property  and  honor  of  others, 
even  though  they  be  one's  slaves. 

The  '■  ^Iiireh  "  was  completed  by  Maimonides  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two.  It  was  the  climax  of  his  literary 
career  in  the  field  of  Judaism.  After  having  in  his 
previous  works  systematized  all  the  Biblical  and 
rabbinical  laws  and  ceremonies  and  drawn  np  the 
tliirteen  Articles  op  F.\iTir  in  which  ever\'  Israel- 
ite is  boimd  to  believe,  he  shows,  in  the  "Jloreh," 
that  Judaism  is  the  very  expression  of  luinian  intel- 
ligence and  that  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  or 
rabbiiii<-al  literature,  if  properlj'  explained,  that 
contradicts  true  i)hi!osophy.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  adversaries  of  Maimonides'  code  declared 
war  against  the  "Moreh."  His  views  concerning 
angels,  projihecy,  and  miracles,  and 
Objections  especially  his  assertion  that  he  would 
to  the  havehad  nodifficultyin  reconciling  the 
"Moreh."  Biblical  account  of  the  Creation  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 
i:niver.se,  had  the  Aristotelian  i)roofs  for  it  been 
conclusive,  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  ortlio- 
dox.  Maimonides'  theory  of  the  unity  of  souls 
(comp.  Ai,EX.\Ni)EU  OK  AriiuoDisjAs)  was  declared 
by  tliem  to  be  an  outright  denial  of  the  immortality 
of  (lie  soul. 

Maimonides  disdained  tliese  attacks  and  contiiuied 
liis  laborious  life,  enriching  medical  liteiJiture  with 
some  valuable  works  and  enlightening  Ills  admir- 
ers and  disciples  upon  a  multitude  of  (|uestions. 
Among  these  was  an  inquiry  concerning  astrology, 
addressed  to  him  from  Marseilles.  In  his  answer 
Maimonides  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  man  should 


believe  only  what  can  be  supported  either  by 
rational  proof,  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or 
by  trustworthy  authority.  He  affirms  that  he  has 
studied  astrology  and  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
described  as  a  science.  Tlie  supposition  that  the 
fate  of  a  man  could  be  dependent  upon  the  constel- 
lations is  ridiculed  by  him ;  he  argues  that  such  a 
theory  would  rob  life  of  purpose  and  woidd  make 
man  a  slave  of  destiny. 

With  the  completion  of  the  "Moreh,"  Maimonides 
was  at  the  zenith  of  liis  glory.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  work  translated  into  Hebrew 
and  received  with  great  admiration  by  enlightened 
Jews;  even  Mohammedans  studied  it  and  admired 
the  genius  of  its  author.  The  renowned  Arabic 
physician  and  theologian  'Abd  al-Lalif  of  Bagdad 
confessed  that  his  wish  to  visit  Cairo  was  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  three 
men,  among  whom  was  Musa  ibn  Maimun.  The 
latter's  greatness  as  a  physician  was  no  less  recog- 
nized, and  tlie  Arabic  poet  and  cadi  Al-Sa'id  ibn 
Surat  al-MuIk  sang  it  in  ecstatic  verse,  which,  trans- 
lated into  English,  reads  as  follows: 

Galen's  art  teals  only  tlie  body. 

But  Abu  Iniram's  [Maimonides']  the  body  and  the  soul. 

With  his  wisdom  he  fouki  heal  the  sickness  of  ignorance. 

If  the  moon  would  submit  to  his  art. 

He  would  deliver  her  of  her  spots  at  the  time  of  full  moon, 

Cure  her  of  her  periodic  defects. 

And  at  the  time  of  her  conjunction  save  her  from  waning. 

Tlie  last  years  of  Maimonides'  life  were  marked 
by  increasing  physical  ailments:  he  died  in  his  sev- 
entietli  year,  mourned  by  many  con- 
His  Death,  gregations  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Postal  both  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans observed  public  mourning  for  three 
days.  In  Jerusalem  a  general  fast  was  appointed  : 
a  portion  of  the  "Tokahah  "  was  read,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  capture  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  by 
the  Philistines.  His  body  was  taken  to  Tiberias, 
and  his  tomb  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

With  the  death  of  Maimonides  tlie  "Moreh  "  be- 
came the  occasion  for  a  long  and  liitter  fight  be- 
tween conservative  and  liberal  Jews  in  France  and 
Spain.  So  bitter,  indeed,  was  the  contest  that  fierce 
invectives  were  speedily  followed  by  anathemas 
and  counter-anathemas,  issued  from  both  camps. 
Finally,  about  1234,  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
Christian  authorities,  who  ordered  Maimonides' 
works  to  be  burned.  However,  inspiteof  thestrenu- 
ous  opposition  of  the  orthodox,  pcrhaiis  because  of 
this  opposition,  the  "  Moreh  "  liccanie  the  "  guide  "  of 
enlightened  Jews  for  many  geneiati<iiis,  and  its  study 
]iroduced  philosophers  like  Spinoza,  Solomon  Mai- 
mon,  and  Moses  Mendels.sohn.  Nor  was  its  fame 
confined  to  the  narrow  pale  of  Judai.sm :  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  portions  of  it  were  translated 
into  Latin,  and  many  Christian  .scholastics,  like 
.\i,i!EnTts  JIagnis,  Puns  ScoTfs,  Alexander  of 
Hales,  etc..  drew  from  this  inexhaustible  well  of 
learning. 

The  following  is  a  classified  list  of  Maimonides' 
works: 

PtiiLOSoPHY  Axn  Theolooy  :  "  Dalalat  al  Ha'i- 
rin."  Translated  into  Hebrew  by  Samuel  ibn  Tib- 
bon,   in  T3n4,    under  the  title  "Moreh   Nebukim  " 
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TIic  Hebrew  transhition  was  first  published  some- 
whero  iu  Italy  before  14S0 ;  siiiee  tlieu  it  luis  been  fre- 
()Ucntly  iiiihlislied  with  eomiiieiitaries. 
Works  on    Aimtiier  Hebrew  traiisluliou,   by   Al- 
Philosophy  Hurizi.  was  published  liy  Schlossberg 
and  (vol.  i.,  London.  1851:  vols.  ii.  and  iii.. 

Theology.-  Vienna,  1874  and  1879).  There  are  two 
Latin  translations  of  the  "Jloreli.'' 
by  Aug.  Justinianus  (Paris.  1520)  anil  by  Bu.xtorf, 
Junior  (Basel,  1629):  the  earlier  is  based  on  the  He- 
brew version  of  Alllari/i  and  is  a  mere  copy  of  an 
older  Latin  translation:  the  later  is  based  on  that  of 
Ibn  Tibbou.  The  Arabic  original,  with  a  French 
translation  entitled  "  Guide  des  Egares,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Salomon  5Iuidv  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1856-66). 
The  work  was  translated  twice  into  Italian,  by  .ledi- 
diah  ben  Moses  of  Recanati  (1580)  and  by  D,  J. 
Maroni  (1870).  The  first  part  was  translated  into 
German  by  Fiirstenthal  (Krotoschin,  1839):  the  sec- 
ond, by  M.  E.  Stein  (Vienna,  1864):  and  the  third,  by 
Scheyer  (Frankfort -ontlie-Main,  1838).  Part  iii.  was 
translated  into  English,  under  the  title  "The  Reasons 
of  the  Laws  of  Jloses,"  by  Townley  (London,  1827). 
A  complete  English  translation,  in  three  volumes, 
was  published  by  ^L  Friedliinder  (London,  1889). 

"JIakalah  li-Sina'at  ahMantik,"  on  the  terminol- 
ogy of  logic,  iu  fourteen  chapters:  written  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  It  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
Moses  ibn  Tibbon  under  the  title  "Millot  ha-IIig- 
gayon.''  and  was  lirst  published,  with  two  anony- 
mous commentaries,  at  Venice  in  1552:  it  has  since 
passed  through  fourteen  editions.  A  Latin  transla- 
tion was  published  by  Sebastian  Miinster  (Basel, 
1527):  German  translations  were  made  by  M.  S. 
Keumann  (Venice,  1822)  and  Heilberg  (Breslau, 
1828).  Among  the  ninnerous  commentaries  written 
on  this  work  the  most  noteworthy  is  that  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn. 

"  Makalah  ti  al-Tauhid,"  an  essay  on  the  unity  of 
God.  Translated  into  Hebrew  by  Isaac  ben  Nathan, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  title  "Ma'amar 
lia-Yihud.-' 

"Makalah  11  al-Sa'adah,"  an  essay,  in  two  chap- 
ters, on  felicity  (Paris,  Bibliotheque  Xationale,  No. 
7193).     Pul)li.siied    for   the   first  time   in    Hebrew, 
I         under  the  title  "Perakim  be-Hazlahah,"  in  1567. 
li  An    essay    on    forced    conversions.      Translated 

anonynionsly  into  Hebrew  under  the  title  "  Iggeret 
ha-Sheinad,"  or  "Ma'amar  Kiddush  haShem."  It 
sets  forth  (1)  the  extent  to  which  a  Jew  may  yield 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  must  resist  when  under 
compulsion  lo  embrace  another  religion,  and  main- 
tains (2)  that  Mohammedanism  is  not  a  heathenish 
religion.  Maimonides  wrote  this  essay  in  reply  to  a 
certain  rabbi  who  .isserled  that  compulsory  converts 
to  Islam,  though  they  may  secretlj'  observe  all  the 
Jewish  precepts,  can  not  be  considered  as  Israelites. 
It  is  generally  held  that  in  this  case  Maimonides 
preached  "  pro  donio  sua,"  he  and  his  family  having 
been  tliem.selvcs  forced  to  embrace  Islam.  This, 
however,  is  contested  by  some  scholars,  who,  on 
very  good  grounds,  even  <loubt  Maimotn'des'  author- 
ship of  this  essiiy.  The  "  Iggeret  ha-Shemad  "  was 
published  by  A.  Geiger  in  his  monograph  on  ^lai- 
monides  (Breslau,  1850). 

Letter  to  Rabbi  Jacob  al-Favyumi,  on  the  critical 
IX.-6 


condition  of  the  Jews  in  Yemen  (1172).  It  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  Sannu  i  ilm  Tibbon, 
.Vbrahamibn  IJisdai,  and  Nathan  ha  .Ma'arabi.  Ibn 
Tibbon's  translation  was  published  under  the  title 
of  "  Iggeret  Teinan  "  (Vienna,  1857) ;  that  of  Nathan 
ha-Ma'arabi,  under  the  title  "Petah  Tikwah  "  (1629) : 
th:it  of  Abraham  ibn  Hisdai  is  still  extant  in  manu- 
script. 

An  essaj'  on  rcsurreetimi.  Translated  into  He- 
brew by  Samuel  ibn  Tiljbon  and  iiublished  under 
the  title  "  Ma'amar  Tehiyyot  ha-Metim  "  ( 1629).  A 
Latin  translation,  still  extant  in  manuscript,  was 
made  by  .Mithridates. 

lI.iLAKAn :  Coninientaries  on  the  Mishnah,  enti- 
tled "Kitab  al-Sira,)."  They  were  translated  into 
Hebrew  by  several  scholars:  on  Berakot.  Peah,  De- 
mai.  Shebu'ot,  by  Judah  al-Harizi;  the  remainder 
of  Seder  Zera'im  and  Seder  Mo'ed,  by  .loseph  ben 
Isaac  ibn  al-Fu'al:  Seder  Nashim,  by  Jacob  ben 
Mosesof  Huesca ;  Seder Nezikin — with 
■Works  on  tlie  exception  of  Abot,  which  was 
Halakah.  translated  by  Saiuuel  ibn  Tibbon — by 
Solomon  ben  Jacob  of  Saragossa :  Se- 
der Kodashim,  by  Nethaneel  ben  .loseph  of  Sara- 
gossa; Seder  Tohorot,  by  an  anonjmous  scholar; 
various  oilier  parts,  by  Israel  Israeli.  The  Hebrew 
translations  were  first  published  at  Naples  (1492). 
Of  the  original  were  published:  the  general  intro- 
duction and  the  prefaces  to  seder  v.  and  vi.,  and  to 
the  treati.se  3Ienahot,  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Pocockc  (Oxford,  16.54);  the  introduction  to  Abot 
(■•  Shemonah  Perakim  "),  with  a  German  translation 
by  M.  Wolf  (Leipsic,  1863) ;  the  Seder  Tohorot,  with 
a  Hebrew  translation  by  Joseph  Dereubourg  (Berlin, 
1886-92);  various  treatises,  some  with  Hebrew  and 
some  with  German  translations,  published  as  uni- 
versity dissertations  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
Hebrew  translations  were  rendered  into  Latin  by 
Surenhusius;  into  Spanish  by  Reuben  ben  Nahmau 
Abi  Saglo. 

"Kitab  al-Fara'id."  Twice  translalid  into  He- 
brew, first  \>y  Moses  ibn  Tibbon,  and  then  by  Solo- 
mon ben  .loseph  ibn  Ayyub.  Ibn  Tibbon's  transla- 
tion was  printed  first  in  Italy  and  then  in  Lisbon 
in  1497,  and  freiiucntly  since.  Part  of  the  original, 
with  a  German  translation,  was  imblislied  by  M. 
Peritz  (Breslau,  1882),  and  a  complete  edition,  with  a 
French  translation  entitled  "  Le  Livre  des  Preeeptes," 
by  Moses  Bloch  (Paris.  1888). 

Commentary  on  Hullin  and  on  nearly  all  of  three 
sections — Mo'ed,  Nashim,  and  Nezikin.  Of  these 
commentaries,  which  Maimonides  cites  in  the  intro- 
duction lo  the  Jlishnah,  only  that  on  Rosh  ha- 
Shanah  is  known:  it  was  edited  by  J.  Brill  in  the 
periodical  "  Ha  Lebanon  "  (viii.  199  (7  .«((/. ). 

"Mishneh  Torali,"  or  "  Yad  ha-Hazakah."  The 
earliest  edition  ajipeared  in  Italy  about  1480;  the 
second  at  Soncino,  1490;  the  third  at  Constanti- 
nople, 1.509;  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
editions  at  Venice,  1524.  1550,  1550-51.  and  1574-75; 
the  eighth  at  Amsterdam.  1702-3;  the  most  re- 
cent and  complet(!  edition  is  that  of  Leipsic,  1862. 
Parts  of  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  "  Jlishneh 
Torah  "  and  an  Arabic  eonunentary  on  the  "  Sefer 
ha-Madda'"  are  still  extant  in  mannscripl.  Extracts 
fr(jm   the  "Mishneh   Torah''  were   translated   into 
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English  by  II.  BL-inaid  and  E.  Soloweyczik  (Lon- 
don, 1HG3). 

Halakot,  extracted  from  the  Tahnud  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  cited  by  Mainionides  in  his  commentary  on 
Tamid  (v.,  iiifrn). 

Astronomy  axd  Medicixe:     An    essay    on    the 

Jewish  calendar,  based  on  a.strouoniical  principles. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts:   on  the 

Scientific     "  Molad  "  (conjunction  of  the  moon), 

Works.  and  on  the  "  Tekufah  "  (seasons  of  the 
year).  It  was  translated  into  Hebrew 
by  an  anonymous  writer  and  was  inserted  in  the 
"bibre  Hakimnm  "  of  Eliezerof  Ttinis  (Jletz,  1849), 
and  also  in  "  Kobe?  Tcsiiubot  IJambam  "  (Leipsic, 
1859). 

"  Fi  al  .lama'ali."  on  sexual  intercourse,  in  three 
parts,  dedicated  to  JIalik  ai-JIustafir,  Sultan  of 
riainat  and  nephew  of  Saladiu.  It  was  twice  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew:  under  the  title  "Ma'amar  'al 
Hibbui  ha-Taslimish,"  by  Zerahiah  ben  Isaac,  and 
under  the  title  "  Ma'amar  lia-Mashgel  "  (anonymous). 
Both  original  and  translations,  as  well  as  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, are  extant  in  various  manuscripts. 

"Al-Sumuni  wal-Mutaharriz  Jlin  al-Adwiyyah 
al-Kitalah"  (also  called  "Al-Makulah  al-Fadi"liy- 
yah "),  (;n  various  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  in 
two  volumes.  Translated  into  Hebrew,  under  the 
title  "  Ha-Ma'aiuarha-Xikbad.'"  or  "  Ha-Ma'amar  be- 
Teri'ak,"  by  Moses  ibn  Tihbon ;  extant  in  various 
manuscripts.  A  Latin  translation  of  this  work  was 
made  by  Armengaiul  Blasius  of  Jlontpellier.  A 
French  translation  from  the  Hebrew  version  was 
made  by  yi.  Uabbinowicz  under  the  title  "Traite 
des  Poisons  "  (Paris,  1865),  and  a  German  translation 
by  M.  Steinschneider  entitled  "Gifte  und  Ihre 
Heilungen"  (Berlin,  1873). 

"Fi  al-Bawasir,"  on  hemorrhoids,  in  seven  chap- 
ters. Translated  into  Hebrew  under  the  title  "  Ha- 
Jla'amar  bi-Refu'at  ha-Tehorim,"  and  into  Spanish 
luulerthe  title  "Sohre  los  Milagros."  Original  and 
translations  are  found  in  manuscript. 

•■  Fusul  Musa."  an  imitation  of  the  apliorisnis  of 
Hippocrates.  Translated  into  Hebrew  by  Zerahiah 
ben  Isaac  and  by  Katlian  ha-JIe'ati  ("Pirke  Mo- 
sheh."  Lemberg,  1804  ;  Wilna,  1888).  A  Latin  trans- 
lation was  published  in  1489. 

"Makalah  fi  al-Kabw,"  on  asthma.  Translated 
into  Hebrew  by  Samuel  ben  Benveniste  and  Joseph 
Shulibi. 

Commentary  on  Hippocrates'  aphorisms.  Ex- 
tracted from  the  commentary  of  (Jalen;  translated 
into  Hebrew  by  Moses  ibn  Tibl)on  and  anony- 
mously. 

Essays  on  hygiene,  or  consultations  with  .Malik 
:d  Fadl.  son  of  Saladin.  Translated  into  Ileljrew  by- 
Moses  ibn  Tibbon.  and  published  lirst  in  "  Iverem 
Hemed  "  (iii.  9-31),  and  later  by  Jacob  Satir  ha-Levi 
(Jerusalem,  188.5),  A  Latin  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Veniee(lol4,  lols,  I.")'^l)and  Leyden  (1531). 
Another  Latin  translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew 
by  John  of  Capua;  a  German  translation  was  pub- 
lished by  T).  Winternitz  (Venice,  1843). 

"  Makalah  ti  Biyan  al-A'rad,"  on  the  case  of  the 
Prince  of  Kikka,  Translated  into  Hebrew  anony- 
mously under  the  title  "Teshubot  'al  Slie'elot  Pera- 
tiyyot."     A  Latin  translation  was  published  in  1519 


under  the  title  "  De  Causis  Accidentium  Apparen- 
tium." 

Mainionides'  correspondence  and  some  consulta- 
tions appeared  at  first  without  place  or  date,  and 
later,  under  the  title  "Teshubot  She'elot  welgga- 
rot,"  at  Constantinople  (1530).     His  responsa  were 

translated   from  the  Arabic  into  lle- 

Corre-        brew  by  Mordecai  Tanimah,  and  pub- 

spondence.    lished  at  Amsterdam.  17G5,  under  the 

title  "Pe'er  lia-Dor. "  and  at  Leipsic, 
1859,  under  the  title  "Kobe?  Teshubot  Rambam." 

BiBLiOGRAPUT:  Modem:  Peter  Beer,  Lchrn  ntnl  Withcn  des 
Muimimiilcs,  Prapue,  1S:!4;  Gritter,  JUd.  Zeit.  i.  97  et  seq.; 
uiem,  ^[<lscs  hen  Maimtiii.  Breslau,  1S5U:  Jost.  Aiuuden, 
tS39,  pp.  :3U8f(  wq.;  ISW,  pp.  :«  cl  fcq.:  idem,  Alhi.  Gcgch. 
iv.  116  €t  si:q.\  kiem,  Gf.^ch.  des  Judenthiuns,  ii.  4:U)  ct  seQ.; 
Munk,  yaticc  sur  Joseph  he}t  JahintiUdt,  I*iiris.  1S4-;  idem, 
in  Arch.  Isr.  18.51,  pp.  :119  et  seq.:  BukufztT.  Mnininuides  im 
Kciii>i)f  mit  Scincii  yeuesteii  liiaqnifiheit.  Berlin,  l-sw  ;  F. 
Lebrecht.  Vdicvdie  Ap^tstasie  dt  s  Maiiiinitiiles,  in  Maqnziii- 
fill-  Literatur  des  III-  uiid  Anslandes,  ls+4.  No.  02;  A.  Banicb, 
Two  Leetitfes  on  the  Life  and  Wrdings  or  Mainionides, 
Lonitnn.  lS-17;  Wiistenfeld, /ri.s-c/f,  der  Arat'iisetien  Aerzte, 
p.  110 ;  Carmolv,  Histitin:  des  Medeeins.  p.  .52 ;  steinsi-liiieiiieT-, 
Cat.  Coiif, cols, lSGl-1942;  idfm, Ilehr.  rff/ir,«,iiassiin  ;  idem, 
l>ie  Andii.^eJte  Literednr  der  Judeti.  §  1.5.S;  idt-ni.  .S'O/o/j- 
Uiiiq  fiedielden  lilier  Mainooiiiles.  in  Koliez  al-  Vail.  Berlin, 
IH-s')  anil  issii:  Weiss,  llet  Taiiiiud,  i..  No.  Ii;  Scheyer,  Das 
Psiii  holoiiiselie  Sji.^ttoi  iles  .Mainionides.  Frankfnrt-on-tlie- 
Maiu,  KS4;');  Joi'l,  Die  Reliaionsiiliilosiqiliie  des  Moses  }ieii 
Maimon,  Breslau,  ISTii;  Kaufmann,  Die  Attritniteiilclirc, 
passim:  idem,  Zur  liiotjrapliie  Mainionides,  in  Monats- 
schrift.  isgt).  p.  4(iO;  M.  Frieillandei-,  Introdnetion  to  the 
Guide  of  the  PeriAexed  ;  Hermann  Kalian,  Hat  Maimfini- 
dcsdcm  Kriipto-Mohainmeilanismus  Getiiddiiit  /  1S99:  Ber- 
liner. Ziir  Elirenrettntiq  des  Mainionides,  in  IsraeUti.fche 
Monidsselii  lit.  IlKil,  No.  Ii ;  .1.  Fiieilliinder,  Der  Araliische 
Spraetiqeliriiueli  des  Maitnouide.^.  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1902;  Abrahams,  Maimonidoi,  Pbiladelpbia,  IIKKJ ;  (iriitz, 
Gesch.  vi.  aiU. 
J.  I.  Bit. 

Mainionides  as   Halakist  :    The   fundamental 

purpose  of  all  the  hahikic  works  of  Mainionides  was 
to  bring  system  and  order  into  the  tremendous  mass 
of  traditional  law  and  to  promote  the  knowledge 
thereof  by  presenting  it  in  a,  comparatively  clear  and 
brief  form.  This  self-imposed  task  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  his  views  regarding  the  mission  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Jews  and  their  relation  to  the 
revealed  law ;  for  in  his  eyes  the  Law,  which  the  Jew 
was  bound  to  follow,  was  not  confined  to  the  writ- 
ten code,  but.  in  accordance  with  the  traditioii;il  view 
(see  Or.vi.  L.\w)  adopted  by  iMiiimon- 

Object  of  ides,  embraced  oral  explanations, 
the  regulations,  and  provisions  tli;it  hiul 

Precepts,  been  given  to  Moses.  These  precepts 
and  regulations  wen^  of  equal  validity 
with  the  written  law,  as  were  all  those  which  scholars 
had  deduced  from  the  Bible  by  rules  of  logic  or 
liermeneutics.  There  were,  moreover,  precepts  set 
forth  by  prophets  and  .sages  which  luid  no  connec- 
tion with  the  written  law,  although  they  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  entire  peojile  and  were  obligatory 
(Commentary  on  the  Mishnah,  Introduction).  A 
necessary  condition  for  the  observance  of  the  Law 
was  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  Jew  was  obliged  to 
enter  upon  scientific  studies  that  he  might  rightly 
understand  the  truths  contained  in  the  Tonili  and 
attain  spiritual  peifection ;  thus  he  was  un;ible  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  investigation  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Law. 

A  fixed  code,  therefore,  became  necessary  if  each 
man  was  to  know  the  Law  and  its  precepts,  and  in 
it  the  rules  and  regulations  must  be  contained  with 
pregnant  brevity.     The  .Mishnah  of  Jmhih  ha-Nasi 
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had  once  been  such  a  cocic.  but  it  theu  lia<l  no  com- 

ineutaiy,  ami  the  Tahiuul,  designed  to  till  this  want, 
fell  short  of  its  object.  The  treatment  of  the  Jlish- 
nail  in  the  Talmud  was  often  unintelligible,  as  when 
it  asserted  that  a  given  niishnah  contained  this  or 
that  when  such  was  not  stilted  in  the  ^Hishnah  itself, 
or  that  one  mishuah  was  incomplete,  while  another 
required  correction.  Nor  was  the  general  plan  of  the 
Talmud  as  a  commentary  satisfactory,  for  it  fre- 
quently explained  a  mishnah  by  discussions  which 
were  too  detailed  and  too  involved,  while  the  lan- 
guage employed  was  unintelligible  to  the  majority. 
It  was  often  impossible  to  interpret  a  mishnah  ex- 
cept by  statements  scattered  through  two  or  more 
treatises,  so  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire 
Talmud,  which  few  could  attain,  was  uece-ssary  to 
determine  the  exact  ruling  of  Ihe  mishnah  in  prac- 
tical matters.  It  was  impossible,  moreover,  to  re- 
gard even  the  niishnaiccodeas  complete,  since  it  did 
not  contain  the  many  rules  and  regulations  which 
were  developed  and  elaborated  in  the  later  Talmudic 
period;  and  the  Jewish  people  consequently  lacked 
the  body  of  law  which  was  so  requisite  (Letter  to 
Ibn  'Aknin,  in  the  collection  of  respousa  and  letters 
of  Maimonides,  p.  30b,  Leipsic,  1859). 

Maimonides  set  himself  the  task  of  meeting  this 
want.  This  he  sought  to  do  by  commenting  on  the 
Mishnah  and  making  it  available  as  a  code,  from 
which  decisions  of  practical  bearing 
Commen-  might  be  deduced  without  the  neces- 
tary  sity   of   working   through    many   in- 

and  Code,  volved  disquisitions  (Introduction). 
He  planned  also  a  new  and  more  com- 
prehensive body  of  law  which,  based  upon  the  writ- 
ten Torah,  should  contain  all  thr.t  a  faithful  Jew 
must  know,  so  that  he  need  not  spend  his  entire 
time  in  Talmudic  controversies  and  disputations 
(Letter  to  Ibn  'Aknin,  I.e.  p.  31b).  The  two 
methods  of  commentary  and  codification  were,  in 
the  opinion  of  Maimonides,  tlie  only  ones  open  to 
every  author  to  follow,  the  model  of  the  one  being 
the  Talmud  and  of  the  other  the  Alishnah  (Responsa, 
No.  140,  Leipsic,  1859).  It  thus  becomes  possible 
to  distinguish  between  the  conunentatorial  and  the 
codilicatory  contributions  of  Maimonides  to  the  re- 
ligious law. 

Conunentatorial  Activity:  In  a  survey  of  the  activ- 
ity of  JIaimonides  as  a  commentator  only  his  gloss 
on  the  Jlishnah  comes  under  consideration,  for  while 
it  is  true  that  Maimonides  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Talmud,  esjiccially  on  the  three  orders  of  Mo'ed, 
Xashim,  and  Ne/.ikin,  as  well  as  on  the  treatise 
Hullin  (Introduction),  they  have  all  been  lost,  while 
the  gloss  on  Rosh  ha  Shanah  (ed.  Brill,  Paris,  1865) 
is  of  doubtful  a\ithenticity.  These  are  of  im- 
portance in  this  ccmnection  only  in  so  far  as  it  must 
be  assumed  that  many  decisions  in  the  works  of 
Maimoniiles  that  ajiparently  contradict  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Talmud  were  jirobalily  based  on  divergent 
interpretations  which  he  had  adopted  in  his  lost 
Talmudic  treatises.  Very  dillerent  is  it  with  his 
conuncntary  on  Jhc  Alishnah,  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  its  entirety,  and  in  which  may  be  seen  the 
combination  of  gigantic  plan  and  detailed  method 
that  .Maimoiniles  adopted.  In  his  mislmaic  gloss 
Maimonides  was  for  the  most  ]>art  a  commentator, 


seeking  to  expound  the  Mishnah  to  those  who  studied 

it  and  giving  them  the  general  rules  by  which  they 

might  understand  its  true   meaning. 

Commen-     These   principles,  which  afford  a  cor- 

tary  on  the  rectiutcrpretationof  many  passages  of 

Mishnah.     the  ilishuah,  are  scattered  through  his 

commentary,  and  he  urges  the  reader 

to  impress  them  on  his  memory  that  there  may  be 

no   need   of   repeating   them  (Commentary  on   the 

Mishnah,  B.  B.  v.  3  and  Nazir  ix.). 

The  gloss  itself  was  designed  to  enable  the  la}-- 
man  to  understand  the  Mishnah,  since  he  could  not 
work  through  the  involved  disquisitions  of  the  Tal- 
nuid,  and  was  in  many  cases  unable  even  to  under- 
stand the  language  (comp.  "Yad,"  Preface).  And 
even  Talmudic  scholars  might  receive  great  aid  from 
the  commentary,  since  it  removed  the  difficulties  of 
many  mislmaic  passages  and  explained  them  cor- 
rectl}';  for  numerous  passages  in  the  Mishnah  were 
not  understood  even  by  the  Geonim  and  leading 
authorities  (Commentary  on  the  Jlishnah,  'Ab.  Zarah 
V.  8  and  Ket.  i.  6).  Tlie  entire  mishnaic  order  Ko- 
dashim  was  unintelligible  alike  to  scholars  and  lay- 
men, since  the  great  majority  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  laws  relating  to  sacrifice,  so  that  his  com- 
mentary On  this  portion  of  the  Mi-shnah  was  designed 
to  be  of  assistance  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike 
(Introdncti<m  to  Kodashitn).  In  addition  to  this 
purely  commentatorial  service,  the  gloss  was  de- 
signed to  give  rulings  in  religious  law  of  practical 
importance,  which  the  layman  would  be  entirely 
unable  to  deduce  from  the  Talmud,  while  even  to 
an  expert  their  deduction  would  be  difficult  and 
precarious.  After  jMaimonides'  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  each  mishnaic  passage,  therefore,  he 
states  how  the  practical  halakic  decision  is  de- 
termined. 

Wishing  his  commentary  to  serve  for  instruction 
both  in  religious  and  in  moral  matters,  he  frequently 
omitted  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  view  of  a  tauna 
where  it  was  not  acce[)ted  practicall}'  (comp.  Fran- 
kel,  "Hodegetica,"  p.  324).  He  did  not  limit  him- 
self, consequently,  to  an  explanation  of  the  Mishnah 
and  a  statement  of  the  definitive  halakic  decisions, 
but  rather  seized  every  opportunity  to 
Practical  expose  abuses,  superstitions,  and  er- 
Purpose.  rors,  even  in  cases  where  liis  remarks 
have  only  a  slight  connection  with  the 
content  of  the  Mishnah,  or,  indeed,  none  at  all  (comp. 
his  polemic  against  these  who  wrote  amtdets,  in  the 
Commentary  on  the  Jlishnah,  Sotah  vii.  8,  and 
against  those  who  used  learning  as  a  means  of  gain, 
ih.  Ned.  iv.  3  and  Bek.  iv.  6). 

In  the  majority  of  cases  Maimoindes  gave  the 
Talmudic  intcriirctation  of  a  mishnah  with  the 
omission  of  all  sid)tl(!explanationsand  ilisquisitions, 
and  to  that  extent  his  commentary  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Talmud,  inasmuch  as,  after  the 
reader  or  the  student  has  acqinrcd,  with  the  help  of 
this  gloss,  a  knowledge  of  the  Mishnah  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  residts  of  Talmudic  ex|)ositioii 
contained  in  it,  he  is  able  successfully  to  venture 
on  tlu^  sea  of  Ihe  Talmud  itself  (Introduction).  He 
did  not,  however,  follow  Talmudic  interpretations 
everywhere,  for  in  many  places  where  the  mishnaic 
exegesis  of   the   Talnuid   diil   not  seem  to   him  to 
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be  correct,  regardless  of  its  authority  lie  stateil 
his  own  \Me\vs  (comp.  Schorr  in  "He-Haluz," 
18G0.  V.  43-49).  This  he  did  even  in  cases  where 
another  view  of  the  Ilalakah  as  regards  practical 
decisions  resulted  from  his  interpretation  (Srliorr,  ih. ; 
comp.  Lipmanu  Heller,  "Tosafot  Yom-Tob,"onKaz. 
iv.  4andSheb.  iv.  10).  In  passagesiu  which  tlieTal- 
mud  gave  two  contradictory-  mishnaic  explanations, 
one  of  which  was  received  as  valid  for  a  halakic 
decision  while  the  other  was  rejected,  he,  appar- 
enllj',  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  latter  (comp. 
his  interpretation  of  B.  K.  x.  8  and  Gemara  ib.). 

Maimouides  lilcewise  employed  the  works  of  his 

predecessors,  although  he  cited  them  but  seldom, 

since  he  deemed  it  superrtiuius  to  mention  the  name 

of  his  authority  in  every  instance.     Thus  he  says  in 

the  preface  to  the  eight  cliaplers  which 

Attitude     he   prefi.xed    to    his   commentary   on 

Toward  Abot:  "I  have  not  invented  this  e.\- 
Prede-        plauation.  or  myself  framed  these  as- 

cessors.  .sertions,  but  I  have  taken  them  from 
the  words  of  the  wise  and  gathered 
them  from  the  works  of  others.  Though  I  do  not 
name  tliem,  I  do  not  claim,  by  my  silence,  the  learn- 
ing of  others  as  my  own,  for  I  have  just  admitted 
that  much  is  taken  from  other  sources."  He  was, 
liowever,  entirely  independent  with  regard  to  his 
precursors,  and  he  frecjucntly  refuted  the  explana- 
tions of  the  Geoiiim,  stating  in  the  letter  to  'Aknin 
(p.  3il))  that  many  errors  in  his  commentary  were 
due  to  his  adherence  to  his  predecessors,  including 
Ralibi  Nissim. 

jMainionides  interpreted  the  language  of  the  Mish- 
nali  according  to  the  rules  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
grammar,  and  employed  tlic  "  'Aruk  "'  in  liis  explana- 
tions of  words,  although  he  often  fell  into  the  error 
of  regarding  Greek  loan-words  in  the  Jlishuah  as 
Hebrew  and  explaining  them  accordingly  (comp. 
Weiss,  ">Iishpat  Leshon  ha-Misbnah,"  p.  11,  Vi- 
enna, 1867).  Toward  a  better  interpretation,  he  fre- 
quently cited  the  principles  of  otlier  sciences,  such 
as  mathematics  and  physics,  while  he  attained  his 
object  of  bringing  system  and  order  into  the  mass 
of  tradition  liy  detailing,  before  each  important  dis- 
cussion, the  general  principles  upon  whicli  it  rested. 
Maimonides  provided  several  treatises  and  orders 
with  prefaces,  and  jnx'tixed  to  his  entire  commentary 
a  general  introduction,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
origin,  plan,  and  arrangement  of  the  .Mislmah  and 
gave  an  account  -of  tlie  transmission  of  the  oral 
law.  In  this  introduction  and  in  his  i)reface  to 
the  "  Yad,"  as  well  as  in  his  letters  and  in  numerous 
scattered  notes  in  his  commentary,  Maimonides  gave 
coherent  and  comprehensive  information  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  Mishnah,  the  Tosefta,  the  halakic 
mi<lrasliim,  and  both  Talmuds,  in  which  he  evinced 
a  knowleilgeof  literary  historj' superior  to  tliat  of 
all  liis  prcdeces.sors. 

As  a  commentator  Maimonides  attained  but  half 
his  aim,  although  he  had  reduced  his  interpretation 
of  tlie  h.alakiccode  to  the  smallest  jjossible  compass. 
He  was,  tlicrefore,  obliged  to  plan  a  new  and  more 
comprehensive  system  of  law.  It  was  l)y  no  means 
necessary,  liowever.  in  his  opinion,  that  lliis  should 
follow  the  older  mislinaic  code;  it  shcnild  rather  be 
airanged  aetording  to  its  subject  niaiter.     All  legal 


regulations,  consequently,  were  to  be  divided  into 
groups,  but  before  the  precepts  could  be  classitied 
it  was  necessary  to  enumerate  them  and  to  deter- 
mine wliat  regulations  were  to  be  ccmsidered  as 
commandments.  Many  a  passage  in  theTorali  which 
is  acommandment  or  a  prohibition  in  form  is  not  one 
in  reality.  Some  ordinances,  JIaimonides  declared, 
are  mere  foundations  for  other  laws  and  can  not  be 
regarded  as  independent. 

In  the  euuineration  of  all  the  commandments  of 
the  Torah,  which,  according  to  tradition,  numbered 
613,  great  confusion  cxi.sted  before  the  time  of 
jMaimonides,  since  no  principle  of  classification  was 
established,  and  consequently  the 
"  Safer  ha-  various  systems  conflicted  in  inaiiv  re- 
Mi^wot."  spects.  As  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
his  new  code,  JIaimonides  prefixed  to 
it  a  work  containing  a  dry  list  of  all  the  command- 
ments of  the  Torah.  In  the  "Sefer  ha-Mizwot"  he 
systematized  llie  commandments  by  deducing  them 
from  fourteen  self-evident  principles,  enumerating 
the  613  commandments  on  this  basis.  This  work 
was  generally  accepted,  and  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  majority  of  subsequent  lists.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  Jlaimonidesliimself  frequently 
deviated  from  his  own  rule  and  cited  individual 
commandinents  which,  according  to  ]iis  system, 
could  not  be  regarded  as  precepts,  a  point  to  wliich 
attenticm  was  called  as  early  as  the  time  of  Xah- 
manidcs  (AYeiss,  I.e.  pp.  197-199).  See  Oo.mmanh- 
MENTs.  The  613. 

Codificatory  Activity  ;  After  establishing  tlie  list  of 
all  llie  injunc'tions  of  the  Torah  in  his  "  Sefer  ha- 
Mizwot,"  JIainionides  proceeded  to  write  his  great 
work,  the  '•Misimeh  Torali,"  on  which  he  labored 
for  ten  successive  3'ear.s.  In  this  book  he  planned  a 
complete  legal  system  wliich  should  give  in  a  brief 
but  clear  form  the  final  decision  in  tlie  case  of  each 
law,  so  that,  by  the  omission  of  long  discussions  and 
demonstrations,  every  regulation,  law,  and  custom 
of  religious  life  might  be  learned  without  anv  other 
manual.  He  named  tjie  work,  therefore,  the  "  !Misii- 
neli  Torah,"  or  the  "Second  Law," since  it  was  only 
necessarj-  to  read  first  the  written  Torah  and  then 
tliis  work  in  order  to  acquire  the  entire  body  of 
the  so-called  "oral  law."  The  book  contains  all 
definitions  of  the  Law  together  with  all  traditional 
explanations,  statutes,  and  regulations,  as  well  as 
the  traditions  and  explanations  of  the  Geonini 
and  the  customs  which  were  given,  introduced, 
or  recognized  from  llii'  time  of  Moses  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Talmud  (Preface  to  the  ".Mishueh 
Torah").  It  includes  also  the  ethical  ideas,  the 
moral  teachings,  and  the  doctrinal  principles  which 
were  traditional  or  which  had  been  established  by 
the  sages  or  adojitcd  by  general  consent. 

In  the  "Misimeh  Torah"  the  commandments  of 

th<;  Law  are  divided  into  fourteen  coherent  groups. 

This  forms  the  first  complete  classili- 

The  cation  of  the  JIo.saic  and  rabbinical 

"Mishueh   laws;  each  group  constitutes  a  book, 

Torah."  and  each  book  is  subdivided  into  sec- 
tions, chapters,  and  iiaragrajihs. 

The  fiivst  book,  called  "Madda'"  (Knowledge), 
treats  of  tlie  articles  of  faith  and  such  essential  veri- 
ties as  the  unity  of  God  and  His  incorporeality :  it 
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deals  also  with  the  study  of  the  Law  and  the  pro- 
liibition  against  idolatry.  Tlie  second  book  contains 
the  pi'eceiits  which  must  be  observed  at  all  times  it 
the  love  due  to  God  is  to  be  remembered  continu- 
ally; wherefore  it  bears  the  name  of  "Ahabali" 
(Love).  The  third  book  discusses  those  laws  which 
are  limited  to  certain  times,  such  as  the  Sabbath  and 
the  festivals,  and  is  therefore  termed  "  Zemannim  " 
(Times).  The  fourth  book,  •' Xashim  "  (Womenl. 
treats  of  marriage  laws.  The  tifth  bock  contains 
laws  concerning  forbidden  se.xnal  relations  and  for- 
bidden foods,  and  as  Israel  was  distinguished  by 
these  commandments  from  the  other  nations  and 
was  hallowed  therebj',  it  bears  the  name  of  "Ke- 
dushshah  "  (Holiness).  The  si.xth  book  is  concerned 
with  the  law  regarding  vows  and  oaths,  and  since 
he  who  niakes  a  vow  is  separated  by  his  vow  fron\ 
others,  this  section  is  called  "IlaHa'ah"  (Separa- 
tion). The  seventh  book,  "Zera'im"  (Seeds),  treats 
of  the  laws  and  precepts  connected  with  agriculture. 
The  eighth  book,  " 'Abodah  "  (Divine  Service),  is 
concerned  with  regulations  pertaining  to  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  worship  and  the  ollcrings  of  the  commu- 
nit.y.  The  ninth  book,  "Korbanot "  (Offerings),  con- 
tains laws  forofferings,  excepting  those  of  the  whole 
coramuuit}-.  The  tenth  book,  "Tohorah"  (Clean- 
ness), discusses  the  rules  of  cleanness  and  unclean- 
ncss.  The  eleventh  book,  "^'zikin"  (Injuries),  is 
concerned  with  criminal  law.  The  twelfth  book, 
"Kinyan  "  (Acquisition),  is  devoted  to  purchase  and 
sale;  the  thirteenth,  "  Jlishimliiu  "  (Rights),  to  civil 
law;  and  the  fourteenth,  "Shofetim''  (.hidges),  to 
the  prescriptions  concerning  the  magistrates,  th: 
Sanhedrin,  the  king,  and  the  judges,  as  well  as  the 
duties  which  they  must  fulfil  aud  the  prerogatives 
which  they  cnjoj-. 

The  utmost  brevity  was  sought  liy  Maimonides  in 
his  "3Iishneh  Torah,"  as  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Mishnah,  and  he  therefore  continued  his  method  of 
avoiding  citation,  thinking  it  sutbcient  to  name  in 
the  preface  (he  works  he  had  used,  and  the  sages, 
links  in  the  chain  of  tradition,  who  had  transmitted 
the  Law  from  Moses  (Preface  to  his  "Sefer  ha- 
Mizwot").  In  addition  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
he  drew  npon  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
His  the  halakic  niidrashiii!,  and  the  Sifra, 

Sources.  Sifre.  and  Mekilta.  Therein  he  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors,  none  of 
■whom  made  so  extensive  a  use  of  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  and  tiie  halakic  midrashim  ;  he  occasionally 
preferred  tliese  works  to  the  liabylonian  Talmud 
(conip.  Malachi  ha-Kohen  in  '' Yad  Mal'aki,"  p. 
184b;  Weiss,  I.e.  \y  232).  These  Taltuudic  and  mid 
rashic  works  form  tlie  basis  of  most  of  the  material 
contained  in  this  book  without  special  mention  of 
the  sources  (Uesiionsa,  No.  1-40). 

One  of  the  chief  authorities  of  ^[aimonides  W'as 
the  written  Torah  itself,  and  there  are  many  regula- 
tions and  laws  contained  in  his  work  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Talmudic  or  midrashi(t  works,  but 
which  were  deduced  by  him  through  independent 
interpretations  of  the  Bible  (copip.  Abraham  dc 
Boton,  "  Lehem  Mishneh"on  "  Yesode  ha-Torah," 
ix.  1;  "Yad  .Mal'aki,"  Kule -4 ;  Weiss,  I.e.  p.  231, 
Note  234V  The  maxims  and  decisions  of  the  Geo 
Eim  are  freiiuently  jneBented  with  the  intioductory 


phrase  "  The  Geonim  have  decided  "  or  "  There  is  a 
regidation  of  tla;  Geonim."  while  the  opinions  of 
Isaac  Alfasi  and  Josejih  ibu  Jligas  are  i>refaced  by 
the  w<H-ds  "Jly  teachers  have  decided"  (comp. 
"Yad,"  She'elah,  v.  §  6;  "Yad  Mal'aki,"  Rule  32). 
.Maimonides  likewise  refers  to  Spanish,  French,  and 
Palestinian  authorities,  although  he  does  not  name 
them,  nor  is  it  known  to  whom  he  refers.  He  further- 
more drew  from  Gentile  sources,  and  a  great  part  of 
his  researches  on  the  calendar,  contained  in  "Yad," 
Kiddush  ha-Hodesh,  was  based  upon  Greek  theories 
and  reckonings.  Since  these  rules  rested  upon  sound 
argument,  he  thought  that  it  made  no  dill'erence 
whether  an  author  was  a  prophet  or  a  Gentile  {ib. 
xvii.  2.5).  lu  a  like  spirit  he  adopted  principles  of 
Greek  pliilosopliy  in  the  first  book  of  the  "^lislmeh 
Torah,"  although  no  authority  for  these  teachings 
was  to  be  found  in  Talmudic  or  midrashic  litera- 
ture. 

JIaimonides  did  not  surrender  his  originality  or 
his  independent  judgment  even  when  his  views 
were  in  conflict  with  those  of  all  his  authorities,  for 
it  was  impossible,  in  his  opinion,  to  renounce  one's 
own  reasons  or  to  reject  recognized  truthsbecau.se  of 
some  conflicting  statements  in  the  Talmud  or  the 
Midrash.  Thus  he  made  a  riding  on  his  own  au- 
thority and  based  upon  his  medical  knowledge  with- 
out being  able  to  establish  it  b}'  any  statement  of  the 
older  authorities  ("Yad,"  Sheliitah,  viii.  23;  comp. 
Respousa,  No.  37,  addressed  to  the  scholars  of 
Lunel).  He  likewise  omitted  many  regulations  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud  and  Jlishnah  because  they  difl 
not  coincide  with  his  views  —  e.  rj.. 
Omissions,  those  precepts  which  dependi'd  on 
superstitious  views  or  on  the  belief  in 
demons — and  in  a  similar  spirit  he  jiassed  over 
much  that  was  forbidden  in  theTalinuil  as  injtu'ious 
to  health,  since  Ids  medical  knowledge  led  luni  to 
consider  these  things  harmless. 

In  his  choice  of  language,  also,  Maimonides  devi- 
ated from  custom,  being  aver.se  to  the  Talmudic 
Aramaic,  with  its  mixture  of  many  elements  drawn 
from  other  languages,  since  it  was  known  oidy  to 
those  who  were  specially  interested  in  it  and  had 
acquired  it  solely  for  the  jiursuit  of  Talmudic  stud- 
ies (Preface  to  the  "Jlishneh  Torah").  He  there- 
fore preferred  to  write  in  the  later  Hebrew  of  the 
Mishnah,  which  was  his  precedent  also  for  his 
brevity,  his  avoidance  of  disctissions.  and  liis  scanty 
citations  of  the  sources  from  which  he  had  drawn 
his  laws  and  his  decisions. 

This  great  work  of  Mainnmides  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked as  soon  as  it  ajipeared,  and  from  every  sitle 
its  author  was  assailed  with  questions  and  refuta- 
tions. Many  attacked  the  work  from  mere  envy 
and  because  of  their  failure  to  iniderstand  certain 
things  in  it,  and  accu.sed  the  author  of  wishing  to 
destroyall  study  of  the  Tahnud  (Responsa,  No.  140). 
He  had,  on  the  other  hand,  many  sincere  ojiponeuts, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  AiiUAii.\Ji  hen 
David  ok  Poscjiikuks.  These  antagonists  were 
especially  bitter  against  the  new  methods  which  la- 
had  employed,  aud  \\\o.  very  peculiarities  which  he 
had  regariled  as  merits  in  his  work  failed  to  jdease 
bis  opponents  simply  because  they  were  innovations. 
Thus   they    reproached    him    bfcause    he    wrote   in 
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Hebrew  instead  of  in  tlic  customary  Talmudio  idiom 
(comp.  liABaD  on  ''Yad,"  Slicbu'ot,  vi.  9);  be- 
cause lie  departed  fiom  the  Talmudic 
Opposition  order  and  introduced  a  division  and 
of  BABaD.  arrangement  of  liis  own  (KABaD  on 
'■  Yad,"  Xedarim.  iii.  5,  and  on  "  Yad." 
Sliofar,  ii.  8);  because  he  dared  to  decide  according 
to  tlie  Tosefta  and  tlie  Jerusalem  Talnuid  as  against 
the  Babylonian  (UABaD  on  "Yad,"  Ma'aser  Sheni, 
i.  8). 

Especially  sharp  was  the  blame  heaped  upon  Mai- 
monides  because  he  neglected  to  cite  his  sources; 
this  was  considered  an  evidence  of  his  supercilious- 
ness (KABaD,  in  his  notes  on  the  preface  of  IMainion- 
ides),  since  it  made  it  difficult,  if  not  absolutelj'  im- 
possible, for  sciiolars  to  verifj-  liis  statements,  and 
compelled  them  to  follow  his  decisions  absolutely 
(lb.).  Maimouides,  of  course,  defended  himself.  lie 
had  not  composed  this  work  for  glory ;  he  desired 
only  to  supply  the  necessary  but  lacking  code  (Letter 
to  'Akuin,  p.  30b),  for  there  was  danger  lest  pupils, 
weary  of  the  difbcvdt  study,  might  go  astray  in  de- 
cisions of  jiractical  importance  (J^etter  to  Rabbi  Jona- 
than of  Lunel,  in  which  he  thanks  the  latter  for  cer- 
tain corrections ;  Hesponsa,  No.  49).  It  had  never 
been  his  intention,  furthermore,  to  abolish  Talmudic 
studies,  nor  iiad  he  ever  said  that  theie  was  no  need 
of  the  "Halakot"  of  Alfasi,  for  he  himself  had  lec- 
tured to  his  pupils  on  the  Gemara  and,  at  their  re- 
quest, upon  Alfasi's  work  (Kesponsa, 
Maimoni-  No.  140).  His  omission  of  his  sources 
des'  Reply,  wasdue  sole!}' to  hisdcsire  for  brevity, 
although  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
"Written  a  supplementary  work  citing  bis  authorities 
for  those  halakot  whose  sources  were  not  evident  from 
the  context.  He  would,  however,  should  circum- 
stances permit,  atone  for  thiserror,  liowever  toil.somc 
it  might  be  to  write  such  a  supplement  (Responsa, 
No.  140),  RABaD  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  de- 
spite his  attacks  and  refutations,  that  the  work  of 
Maimouides  was  a  magnificent  contribution  (note  on 
"Yad,"  Kilayim,  vi.  3),  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  praise 
him  and  approve  his  views  in  many  passages,  citing 
and  commenting  upon  the  sources  (comp.  Weiss,  I.e. 
p.  2.59). 

Thus  the  work  of  JIaimonides,  notwithstanding 
the  sharj) attacks  upon  it,  soon  won  general  recogni- 
tion as  an  authority  of  the  first  importance  for  ritual 
decisions.     A  decision  might  not  be  rendered  in  op- 
position to  a  viewof  Maimonides,  even  though  the  lat- 
ter apparently  militated  against  the  sense  of  a  Tal- 
mudic pa.s.sage,  for  in  such  cases  the  presunijition  was 
that  the  words  of  tlie  Talmud  were  incorrectly  inter- 
liretcd  ("Yad  Mal'aki."   Rule  26.   p. 
Influence     186,  cited  in  the  name  of  several  au- 
of  thorilies).     One  must,  in  like  manner, 

the  "  Yad."  follow  Maimonides  even  when  the 
latter  opposed  his  teachers,  since  lie 
surely  knew  their  views,  and  if  he  decided  against 
them  he  must  have  disapproved  their  interiiretation 
{ib.  Rule  27,  cited  in  the  name  of  Samuel  of  Modcna). 
Even  when  later  authorities,  like  Asher  ben  Jeliiel, 
decided  against  Maimonides,  it  became  a  rule  of  th(' 
Oriental  Jews  to  follow  the  latter,  although  the 
European  Jews,  especially  the  Ashkenazim,  -pre- 
ferred the  opinions  of  Asheri  in  such  cases  (///,  Rule 


36,  p.  190).  But  tlie  ho])e  which  Maimonides  ex- 
pressed in  his  letter  to  'Aknin,  that  in  time  to  come 
his  work  and  his  alone  would  be  accepted,  has  been 
only  half  fulfilled.  His  "iMishneh  Torah  "  was  in- 
deed very  popular,  but  there  was  no  cessation  in  the 
studj'  of  other  works,  with  which  his  own  had  to 
endure  comparison. 

The  object  wliicli  Maimonides  had  sought  in  his 
'•Jlishneh  Torah,"  the  facilitation  of  the  study  of 
the  Talmud  through  brevity  and  system,  was  not 
attained.  His  words  anil  expressions  were  regarded 
as  so  precisely  and  accurately  selected  that  they 
were  themselves  treated  as  carefully  as  the  Talmud 
itself,  and  became  material  for  interpretation  and 
exegesis  ("Yad  IMal'aki."  Rule  3).  In  this  manner 
every  word  and  every  sentence  of  the  "Mishneh 
Torah"  was  made  the  object  of  repeated  commentaries 
and  casuistic  hermeiieutics.  Asit  had  been  hitherto 
impossible  to  deduce  any  decision  from  the  Mislinali 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  involved  discussions 
and  interpretations  of  the  Talmud,  so  now  no  ruling 
of  full  validity  in  practise  can  be  inferred  from  the 
"Mishneh  Torah  "  unless  due  regard  is  paid  to  the 
commentaries  upon  this  work,  as  well  as  to  theirdis- 
cussions,  investigations,  and  comparisons  with  other 
codes. 

Bibliography  :  Gei^er,  Mmes  hen  Maimon.  in  \aeligclamene 
Schrifti'n.  iii.  34-90;  Malaclii  tm-Koiieii,   Vail  MaVaUi.  pp. 
183a-1871>,  Przemvsl,  l«r7 ;  Weiss,  Tulidot  lui-RaMllaM,  iu 
Bet  Talmwl,  vol.  i.;  idem.  nor.K.-XH'-.m. 
v..  c.  J.  /.  L. 

MOSES  B.  MEIR  OF  FERRARA  :  Italian 
tosafist  of  the  tliirteentli  century,  whose  tosafot 
were  used  b}'  the  compiler  of  the  "  Haggaliot  Mai- 
munij'yot."  Moses  himself  vised  the  tosafot  of  Ju- 
dah  Sir  Leon  of  Paris,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  Judah's  pupil. 

Bibliography:   Zunz,  Z.  U.  p.  57;  Gross,  Gnlliii  Jmlaiea, 
p.  521. 
(;.  I.  E. 

MOSES     MEIR    KAMANKER.       See     K.\- 

MANKKU.  Mosi;s  Mi;Ti!. 

MOSES     BEN     MEN  AHEM      (PRAGER)  : 

Cabalisl  of  Prague;  disciple  of  R.  David  Ojipen- 
heim;  lived  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. He  wrote:  "Wa-Yakhd  Jlosheh."  cabalis- 
tic treatises  on  vari(uis  passages  of  the  Zoliar.  with 
a  double  commentary  ("Masweh  Moslieh "  and 
"Tikkiine  ha-Parzufim";  Dessau.  lOll!);  Zolkiev, 
1741-T.5);  "Zera'  Kodesli,"  on  asceticism  in  a  caba- 
listic sense  (to  this  is  appended  the  story  of  a  young 
man  in  Nikolsburg  who  was  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit,  wliich  IMoses  ben  Menahem  drove  out  [Fiirth, 
1696  and,  with  this  story  omitted,  1712]).  This 
story  w-as  ))ublished  in  Amsterdam,  in  1696,  In 
Juda-o-ticrman.  Another  edition  of  "Zera'  Kode.sh," 
with  the  "Bat  Meiek  "  of  Simeon  ben  David  Abiob, 
was  published  in  Yenice  in  1712. 

Bibliography:    Azulal,    Shem    hn-Gednlint.  ii.   -".i.  No.  20, 
Warsaw,  1S7«:    Benjai-ob.  (Izur  lin-^''f(irim.  pp.  S«,  1411,  net; 
Fiirst.  nnil.Jiid.  II.  :ill!MII(i;  Stelnsi-linoUler,  Vol.  Hod!,  cols. 
liK.).  2r.(IS;  Wolf,  Jfi/if.  ;/,),)■.  ill.  7!ll  7112. 
1,.  S.    Man 

MOSES  MIZORODI  BEN  JUDAH  MA- 
RULI :  K'lraiti-  sclioliir:  lived  a-t  Constantinople  in 
the  .second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.     He  wjis  a 
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younger  contemporary  of  Judah  Poki,  on  whose 
"Sha'ar  YehiRiuli  "  lie  wrote  a  eulogy,  iloses  was 
a  prolific  writer;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment from  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  en- 
titled "Yemiu  Jlosheh,"  wliich  is  still  extant  in 
manuscript  (St.  Petersburg.  Firkovich  collection, 
No.  98),  none  of  his  works  has  survived.  Simliah 
Luzki.  in  his  "Oral.i  Zaddikim,"  gives  the  titles  of 
the  following  writings  by  Moses:  "El)cl  Mosheh," 
on  Lamentations:  "Bene Mosheh,"  homilies:  "  Dibre 
Mosheli,"  sermons ;  "  '  Ene  Sloslieh,"  commeutiiry  on 
Proverbs:  '•  Yashir  ^Mosheh,"  on  tlie  Song  of  Moses; 
"Yede  Mosheh,"  on  Ruth;  "Yerain  Mosheh,"  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch;  "Darosh  Darash  Mo- 
sheh," a  sermon;  "ilizwat  Mosheh,"  on  the  calen- 
dar: "Perush,"  commentary  on  Aaron  ben  Joseph 
the  Elders  "Hakdamat  Azidah." 

Bibliography:  JosI,   (frscli.  ilcg  Jmlcnthums  und  Seiner 
Sekten,  ii.  334;   i'iirsl.  Gcsch.  dcx  Karilert.  iii.  :«!;  Neu- 
bauer,  Aus  Pcterxhiiruir  BihUiit)u:k.  p.  &';  Gottlober,  Bik- 
J^orct  le-Tolcdot  ha-Kara*im^  p.  2t4. 
J.  I.    Bu. 

MOSES  BEN  NAHMAN  GERONDI 
{RaMBaN ;  kiidwn  also  as  Nahmanides  and 
Bonastruc  da  Porta)  :  Spanish  Tulmiidist,  cxe- 
gete,  and  physician ;  born  at  Gerona  (whence  his 
name  "Gerondi")  in  1194  (Gans,  '"Zcmah  Dawid," 
p.  50,  Warsaw.  1890);  died  in  Palestine  about  1270. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Isaac  ben  Reuben  of  Bar- 
celona (Simeon  ben  Zemah  Duran,  Respousa,  i.,  §  72) 
and  cousin  of  Jonah  Gerondi ;  his  brother  was  Ben- 
veniste  da  Porta,  the  bailie  of  Barcelona  (Jacobs, 
"Sources."  p.  130).  Among  his  teachers  in  Talmud 
were  Judah  ben  Yakar  and  Mei'r  ben  Nathan  of 
Trinquetaille,  and  he  is  sjtid  to  have  been  instructed 
in  Cabala  by  his  countryman  Azriel.  Besides  rab- 
^  binics,  Moses  studied  medicine,  which  later  he  prac- 
tised as  a  means  of  livelihood;  he  also  acquired  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  philosophy.  He  was  not 
far  beyond  the  age  of  puberty  when  his  name  began 
to  be  counted  among  the  Talraudical  authorities  of 
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his  time.     lu  his  sixteenth  year  he  commenced  to 

compose  coiupeudiums  of  some  parts  of  the  rabbinical 

law.  following  the  methods  of   Isaac 

Precocious   Alfasi;  and  in  a  work  entitled  ".Mii- 

Develop-  liamot  Adonai"  he  defended  Alfasi's 
ment.  Talmudical  decisions  against  the  crit- 
icisms of  Zerahiah  ha-Levi  of  Gerona. 
These  writings,  distinguished  by  great  acumen  and 
profundity,  reveal  that  conservative  tendency  which 
became  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mo.ses' 
later  works — an  tmbouuded  respect  for  the  earlier 
authorities.  To  him  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  was 
unquestionable,  and  their  utterances  were  to  be  nei- 
ther doubted  nor  criticized.  This  reverence  for  au- 
thority Moses  extended  even  to  the  Geonim  and  their 
immediate  disciples,  up  to  Alfasi.  "We  bow,"  he 
saj-s,  "before  them,  and  even  when  the  reason  for 
their  words  is  not  quite  evident  to  us,  we  submit  to 
them"  ("Asifat  Zekenim  "  to  Ketubot). 

Moses'  adherence  to  the  words  of  the  earlier  au- 
thorities, which  becomes  more  accentuated  in  his 
later  productions,  is  due  as  much  to  his  natural  piety 
and  the  influence  of  the  northern  French  school 
upon  his  early  training  as  to  his  conviction  that  at 
that  time  compromises  were  inopportune.  Indeed, 
the  rapid  progress  made  by  Greco- Arabic  philoso- 
phy among  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Provence  after 
the  appearance  of  the  "Moreh  Nebukim  "  gave  rise 
to  a  tendency  to  allegorize  Biblical  narratives  and 
to  refuse  credit  to  the  miraculous  element  in  the 
Talmud.  Against  this  tendency  Moses  strove,  and, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
not  even  allowing  the  utterances  of  the  immediate 
disciples  of  the  Geonim  to  be  questioned.  With 
these  ultra-conservative  ideas  it  was  natural  that  in 
the  struggle  between  Maimonists  and  anti-.Maimon- 
ists  Moses'  sympathies  should  go  with  the  latter. 

Called  upon,  about  1238,  for  support  by  Solomon 
of  Jlontpellicr,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by 
the  JIaimonists,  Moses  addressed  a  letter  to  the  com- 
munities of  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Castile,  in  which 
Solomon's  adversaries  were  severely  handled. 
However,  the  great  respect  he  professed  for  Mai- 
monides  (though  he  did  not  share  thelatter's  views), 
reenforced  by  innate  gentleness  of  character,  kept 
him  from  allying  himself  with  the 
Attitude     anti-Maimonist  party  and  led  him  to 

Toward  assume  the  role  of  a  conciliator.  In 
Mai-  a  letter  addressed  to  the  French  rabbis 
monides.  he  draws  attention  to  the  virtues  of 
Maimonides  and  points  out  that  the 
"  Yad  "  not  only  shows  no  leniency  in  interpreting  the 
prohibitions,  but  even  betraj's,  in  many  cases,  a  posi- 
tive stringency.  As  to  the  "  Guide,"  it  was  intended 
not  for  those  of  unshaken  belief,  but  for  those  who 
had  been  led  astray  by  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Galen.  "If,"  he  says,  "you  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  your  duty  to  denounce  it  [the  "Guide  "] 
as  heretical,  why  does  a  portion  of  your  Hock  recede 
from  the  decision  as  if  it  regretted  the  step'?  Is 
it  right  in  such  im|)ortant  matters  to  act  capri- 
ciously, to  applaud  tlie  one  to-day  and  the  other  to- 
morrow?" To  conciliate  both  parties  Moses  pro- 
posed that  the  ban  against  the  philosophical  portion 
of  the  "Yad"  should  be  revoked,  but  that  the  ban 
against  the  study  of  the  "Guide"  and  against  those 
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who  rejected  Talraiulical  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
should  be  maintained  and  even  strengthened.  This 
conijiromise,  whicli  woidd  have  ended  the  struggle, 
was  rejected  by  both  parties  in  spite  of  Closes'  great 
authority. 

The  respect  for  authority  which  prompted  Jloses 

to  defend  Alfasi  also  caused  him  to  undertake  the 

defense  of  Simeon  Kayyara,  author  of  the  "  Halakot 

Gedolot,"  against  the  criticisms  formulated  by  Jlai- 

mouides  iu  his  "  Book  of  Precepts." 

Views  on     In   the   latter  defense,    written   at  a 

the  more  mature  age,  the  author  shows 

Taryag:.  himself  less  intolerant  than  in  the 
"Milhamot,"  and  abandons  Maimoui- 
des  where  fully  cimvinced  that  the  latter  is  wrong. 
"Notwithstanding,"  he  says  in  the  introduction, 
"my  desire  to  follow  the  earlier  authorities  and  to 
assert  and  maintain  their  views,  I  do  not  consider 
myself  a  '  donkey  carrying  books.'  I  will  explain 
tlieir  methoils  and  appreciate  their  value,  but  when 
their  views  can  not  be  supported  by  me,  I  will  plead, 
though  in  all  modesty,  my  right  to  judge  according 
to  the  light  of  my  eyes. "  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
notwithstanding  his  conservatism,  he  considers  the 
saying  of  K.  Simlai  (see  Commandments)  upon  which 
the  belief  that  there  are 613  commandments  is  based 
to  be  merely  houdletical. 

After  having  given  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  to 
his  Talmudical  works  (.see  below),  Moses  devoted 
himself  to  writings  of  a  homiletic-exegetic  and  de- 
votional character.  To  these  belong  the  "  Iggeret 
ha-Kodesh "  and  the  "Torat  ha-Adam."  In  the 
former,  which  deals  with  the  lioliness  and  signiti- 
cauce  of  marriage,  Moses  criticizes  Maimouides  for 
stigmatizing  as  a  disgrace  to  man  certain  of  the  de- 
sires implanted  in  the  human  body.  In  Moses'  opin- 
ion, t'lis  body  with  all  its  functions  being  the  work 
of  God,  none  of  its  impulses  can  be  regarded  as  in- 
trinsically objectionable.  In  the  "Torat  ha-A<lam," 
which  deals  with  mourning  rites,  burial  customs, 
etc.,  Nahmanides  sharply  criticizes  the 
Views  on  iihilosoplu^rs  who  strove  to  render  man 
Marriag-e  indifferent  to  both  ijleasure  and  pain, 
and  This,  he  declares,  is  against  the  Law, 

Mourning,  which  commands  man  to  rejoice  on 
the  daj'  of  joy  and  weep  on  the  day 
of  mourning.  The  last  chapter,  entitled  "Sha'ar 
ha-Gemul,"  discusses  reward  and  punishment,  res- 
urrection, and  kindred  subjects.  It  derides  the 
presumption  of  the  philosophers  who  pretetid  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  essence  of  God  and  of  His  angels, 
while  even  the  composition  of  their  own  bodies  is  a 
mystery  to  them. 

For  Nahmanides,  revelation  is  the  best  guide  in 
all  these  questions;  btit  as  he  is  not,  he  says,  a  de- 
spiser  of  wisdom,  one  who  would  .systematically  re- 
fuse to  resort  to  specidation  for  the  corroboration  of 
faith,  he  purjioscs  to  discuss  them  rationally.  As 
God  is  immanently  just,  there  must  be  reward  and 
punishment.  This  reward  and  iiiinishment  nnist 
take  place  in  another  world,  for  the  good  and  evil 
of  this  world  are  relative  and  transitory.  Besides 
the  animal  soul,  which  is  derived  from  the  "Su- 
])re!tie  Powers"  and  is  common  to  all  creatures,  man 
posses.scs  a  special  soul.  This  special  soul,  which 
is  a  direct  emanation  from  God,  existed  before  the 


creation  of  the  world.  Through  the  medium  of  man 
it  enters  the  material  life;  and  at  the  dissolution  of 
its  medium  it  either  returns  to  its  original  source  or 
enters  the  body  of  another  man.  This  belief  is.  ac- 
cording to  .Moses,  the  basis  of  the  levirate  marriage, 
the  child  of  which  inherits  not  only  the  name  of  the 
brother  of  his  lle.shly  father,  but  also  his  sotd,  and 
thus  continues  its  existence  on  the  earth.  The  res- 
in-rection  spoken  of  bj'  the  Uabbis,  whicli  will  take 
place  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  is  referred  liy 
Moses  to  the  body,  which  may,  through  the  intln- 
ence  of  the  soul,  transform  itself  into  so  pure  an  es- 
sence that  it  will  become  eternal. 

A  better  insight  into  Moses'  theological  system 
is  afforded  by  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  justly  considered  to  be  his  chef-d'u'uvre. 

It  was  his  last  work,  to  the  composi- 

Commen-     tion  of  which,  he  says  iu  the   intro- 

tary  on  the  duction,   he   was  prompted  by  three 

Pen-  motives:   (1)  to  satisfy  the  minds  of 

tateuch.      students   of   the   Law  and   stimulate 

their  interest  by  a  critical  examination 
of  the  text;  (3)  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  and  dis- 
cover the  hidden  meanings  of  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, "for in  theTorah  are  hidden  every  wonder  and 
every  mystery,  and  in  her  treasures  is  sealed  every 
beauty  of  wisdom  "  ;  (3)  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the 
students  of  the  Law  by  simple  explanations  and 
pleasant  words  when  they  read  the  appointed  sec- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  on  Sabb;iths  and  festivals. 
To  attain  these  ends  Moses  brought  into  play  his 
peculiar  genius,  his  warm  and  tender  disposition,  and 
his  mystical  visions.  His  exposition,  rendered  in  a 
most  attractive  style  and  intermingled  with  haggadic 
and  cabalistic  interpretations,  is  based  upon  careful 
philology  and  original  study  of  the  Bible.  As  iu  his 
preceding  works,  he  vehemently  attacks  the  Greek 
philosophers,  especially  Aristotle,  and  frequently 
criticizes  Maimonides'  Biblical  interpretations.  Thus 
he  cites  JIaimonides'  interpretation  of  Gen.  xviii. 
8,  asserting  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  evident  mean- 
ing of  the  Biblical  words  and  that  it  is  sinful  even 
to  hear  it. 

While  Maimonides  endeavored  to  reduce  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Bible  to  the  level  of  natural  phenomena, 
Moses  emphasized  them,  declaring  that  "no  man 
can  share  in  the  Torah  of  our  teacher  Jloses  mdess 
he  believes  that  all  our  affairs,  whether  they  concern 
masses  or  individuals,  are  miraculously  controlled, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  attributed  to  nature  or  the 
order  of  the  world."  Next  to  belief  in  miracles  Moses 
places  three  other  beliefs,  which  arc,  according  to 
him,  the  foundations  of  Judaism,  namely,  the  belief 
iu  creation  out  of  nothing,  in  the  omniscience  of 
God,  and  in  divine  |)rovidence. 

Though  in  his  conunentary  Moses  occasionally 
criticizes  Maimonides'  views,  i)aying  him  neveithe- 
less  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  respect,  he  shows 

himself  a  decided  adver,sary  of  Abra- 
Attitude     ham  ibn  Ezra,  against  whom  he  often 
Toward      uses  expressions  that  are  not  in  keep- 
Abraham     ing  with  his  usual  modesty  and  seren- 
ibn   Ezra.'  ity  of  temper.     He  is  especially  liitter 

against  him  for  deriding  the  Cabala, 
which  he,  Moses,  considers  to  be  a  primitive  divine 
tradition,  even   soiun  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the 
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whole  text  of  the  Torah  is  a  succession  of  mystical 
names  of  God.  Yet.  uotwithstandiiig  his  great  vcu- 
eratiou  for  the  Cabala,  he  uses  it  witli  moderation  in 
his  Biblical  exposition,  and  in  his  introduction  ad- 
vises the  reader  not  to  meditate  over  the  mystical 
hints  scattered  through  his  works,  for  "one  can  not 
penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabala  by  inde- 
pendent thought  and  reflection." 

Moses'  sliare  in  the  development  of  the  Cabala, 
though  universally  recognized,  was  rather  moral 
than  literal ;  he  sanctioned  it  by  the  great  authority 
of  his  name,  but  not  by  any  contributive  activity. 
Even  the  name  of  cabalist  can  hardly  be  applied  to 
him,  for  he  professed  the  dogma  of  "creatio  ex 
niliilo  "  and  in.sisted  that  attributes  can  be  ascribed 
to  God.  The  characteristic  features  of  Moses'  com- 
mentary are  the  lessons  which  he  draws  from  the 
various  Biblical  narratives,  in  which  he  sees  adum- 
brations of  the  history  of  man.  Thus  the  account  of 
the  six  days  of  Creation  constitutes  a  prophecy  of  the 
events  of  the  following  si.v  thousand  years,  and  the 
seventh  day  is  typical  of  the  Messianic  millennium. 
Jacob  and  Esau  are  the  prototypes  of  Israel  and 
Rome,  and  the  battle  of  Moses  and  Joshua  with  the 
Amalekites  is  a  prophecy  of  the  war  which  Elijah 
and  the  Messiah  ben  Joseph  will  wage  against  Edom 
(Rome)  before  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah  ben  David, 
which  was  fixed  by  the  commentator  for  the  vear 
13.58. 

Moses,  first  as  rabbi  of  Gerona  and  later  as  chief 
rabbi  of  Catalonia,  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet  and 
happj'  life,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  numerous 
pupils,  and  enjoying  a  universal  reputation.  When 
well  advanced  in  years,  however,  this  peaceful  and 
ordered  life  was  interrupted  by  an  event  which 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  family  and  his  native 
country  and  wander  in  foreign  lands.  This  was  the 
religious  disputation  he  was  called 
Disputa-     upon  to  sustain,  in  1263,  in  the  pres- 

tion  at  ence  of  King  James  of  Aragori,  with 
Barcelona,  the  apostate  Pablo  Christiani.  The 
1263.  latter,  failing  to  make  proselytes 
among  the  Jews  of  Provence,  to  whom 
he  had  been  sent  by  his  general  Raymond  de 
Penyaforte,  requested  King  James  to  order  Moses 
to  take  part  in  a  public  disputation.  Relying  upon 
the  reserve  his  advei'sary  would  be  forced  to  main- 
tain through  fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
Christian  dignitaries,  Pablo  assured  the  king  that 
he  could  prove  the  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus  from 
the  Tidunid  and  other  rabbinical  writing.s.  Moses 
complied  with  the  order  of  the  king,  but  stipidated 
that  comidete  freedom  of  speech  should  be  granted, 
and  for  four  days  (July  30-24)  debated  with  Pablo 
Christiani  in  the  jiresence  of  the  king,  the  court,  and 
many  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

The  subjects  discussed  were  three:  (1)  whether 
the  .'Messiah  had  appeared;  (2)  whether  the  Messiah 
announced  by  the  Prophets  was  to  be  considered  as 
divine  or  as  a  man  born  of  human  parents;  and  (3) 
whether  the  Jews  or  the  Christians  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  true  faith.  From  the  start  Moses  dis- 
armed his  antagonist,  whose  arguments  were  based 
tipon  haggadic  pas.sages.  by  declaring  that  the  Jew 
is  bound  lo  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  l)ut  in 
the  exposition  of   the  Talmud  only  in  regard  to 


points  of  religious  practise;  and  that  he  is  at  liberty 
to  reject  the  haggadic  interpretations,  which  are 
only  sermons  expressing  the  individual  opinions  of 
the  preacher,  and  do  not  possessauthoritati  ve  weight. 
Then  he  went  on  to  show  that  the  Prophets  regarded 
the  Messiah  as  a  man  of  llesh  and  blood,  and  not  as  a 
divinity,  and  that  their  promises  of  a  reign  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  justice  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
On  the  contrary,  since  the  ajjpearance  of  Jesus,  the 
world  had  been  filled  with  violence  and  injustice, 
and  among  all  denominations  the  Christians  were 
the  most  warlike. 

Further,  the  question  of  the  Messiah  is  of  less  dog- 
matic importance  to  the  Jews  than  the  Christians 
imagine.  The  reason  given  by  him  for  this  bold 
statement,  in  which  he  was  certainly  sincere,  since 
he  repeats  it  in  his  treatise  on  redemption  entitled 
"Kez  ha-Ge'ullah,"  is  that  it  is  more  meritorious  for 
the  Jews  to  observe  the  precepts  imder  a  Christian 
ruler,  while  in  exile  and  suffering  humil- 
■yiews  on  iation  and  abuse,  than  under  the  rule 
the         of  the  Messiah,  when  eveiy  one  would 

Messiah,  perforce  act  in  accordance  with  the 
Law.  As  the  disputation  turned  in 
favor  of  Moses  the  Jews  of  Barcelona,  fearing  the 
resentment  of  the  Dominicans,  entreated  him  to  dis- 
continue; but  the  king,  whom  Nahmanides  had  ac- 
quainted with  the  apprehensions  of  the  Jews,  desired 
him  to  proceed.  The  controversy  was  therefore 
resumed,  and  concluded  in  a  complete  victory  for 
Moses,  who  was  dismissed  b_y  the  king  with  a  gift 
of  three  hundred  niaravedis  as  a  mark  of  his  respect. 

The  Dominicans,  nevertheless,  claimed  the  victory, 
and  Moses  felt  constrained  to  publish  the  contro- 
versy. From  this  publication  Pablo  selected  certain 
passages  which  he  construed  as  blasphemies  against 
Christianity  and  denounced  to  his  general  Raymond 
de  Penyaforte.  A  capital  charge  was  then  insti- 
tuted, and  a  formal  complaint  against  the  work  and 
its  author  was  lodged  with  the  king.  James  was 
obliged  to  entertain  the  charge,  but,  mistrusting  the 
Dominican  court,  called  an  extraordinary  conunis- 
sion,  and  ordered  that  the  proceedings  be  conducted 
in  his  presence.  Moses  admitted  that  lie  had  stated 
many  things  against  Christianity,  but  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  which  he  had  not  used  in  his  disputa- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  had  granted 
him  freedom  of  speech.  The  justice  of  his  defense 
was  recognized  by  the  king  and  the  commission, 
but  to  satisfy  the  Dominicans  Closes  was  sentenced 
to  exile  for  two  years  and  his  pamphlet  was  con- 
demned to  be  burned.  He  was  also  fined,  but  this 
was  remitted  as  a  favor  to  Benvenistk  hi-:  Pouta, 
Nahmanides'  brother  (Jacobs,  "Sourc'es,"  p.  130). 
The  Dominicans,  however,  found  this  punishment 
too  nnld  and,  through  Pope  Clement  IV.,  they  seem 
to  have  succeeded  in  turning  the  two  years' exile 
into  jjcrpetual  banishment. 

Moses  left  Aragon  and  sojourned  for  three  j'ears 

somewhere    in   Castile  or  in  southern  France.     In 

1367  he  emigrated  to  Palestine,  and, 

In  the        after  a  short  stay  in  Jerusalem,  settled 

Holy  Land,  at  Acre,  where  he  was  very  active  in 

spreading  Jewish  learning,  which  was 

at  that  time  verj' much  neglected  in  the  Holy  Land. 

He  gathered  a  circle  of   pupils  around   him,  and 
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people  came  in  crowds,  even  from  the  district  of  the 
Euphrates,  to  liear  him.  Karaites,  too,  are  said 
to  have  attended  his  lectures,  among  them  be- 
ing Aaron  hen  Joseph  the  Elder,  who  later  became 
one  of  the  greatest  Karaite  authorities.  It  was  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  tlie  Palestinian  Jews  in  the 
exposition  of  tlie  Bible  tliat  Moses  wrote  the  greatest 
of  his  works,  the  above-mentioned  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch.  Although  surrounded  by  friends 
and  pupils.  Moses  keenly  felt  tlie  pangs  of  e.xile. 
"  I  left  my  family,  I  forsook  my  house.  There,  with 
my  sous  and  daugliters,  the  sweet,  dear  children  I 
brought  up  at  my  knees,  I  left  also  my  soul.  My 
heart  and  my  eyes  will  dwell  with  them  forever." 

During  his  three  years'  stay  in  Palestine  Nahma- 
Dides  maintained  a  correspondence  with  his  native 
land,  by  means  of  which  he  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  closer  connection  between  Judea  and  Spain. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  son  Nahman.  iu  which  he  described  the 
desolation  of  the  Holy  City,  where  there  were  at  that 
time  only  two  Jewish  inhabitants — two  brothers, 
dyers  bj-  trade.  In  a  later  letter  from  Acre  he  coun- 
sels his  son  to  cultivate  liimiility,  which  he  consid- 
ers to  be  the  first  of  virtues.  In  another.  aiUlressed 
to  his  second  son,  who  occupied  an  official  position 
at  the  Castilian  court,  Moses  recommends  the  rec- 
itation of  the  daih'  prayers  and  warns  above  all 
against  immorality.  Moses  died  after  having  passed 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  remains  were  interred  at 
Haifa,  by  the  grave  of  Jcliiel  of  Paris. 

Moses'  activity  in  the  domain  of  the  Talmud  and 
Halakah  was  very  extensive.  He  wrote  glosses,  or 
novellie,  on  the  whole  Talmud  in  the  style  of  the 
French  tosatists  and  made  compeudiums  of  various 
branches  of  the  Halakah  after  tlie  model  of  Isaac 
Alfasi.  Tlioseof  his  novellte,  or  glosses,  which  have 
been  published  embrace  the  following  Talmudical 
treatises:  Baba  Batra  (Venice,  1523);  Shabbat  and 
Yebamol  (Hamburg,  1740):  Makkot  (Leghorn,  1745. 
■with  Abraham  Meldola's  "Shib'ali  'Enayim");  Kid- 
dushiu  (Salonica,  1759);   Gittin  (Sulz- 

Talmudic    bach.   1762);    Ketubot    (Metz,   1764); 

Activity.  Niddah  (Sulzbach,  1765);  'Abodah 
Zarah  (Legliorn,  1780.  under  the  title 
"Ma'ase  Zaddikim");  Hullin  (ih.  1810,  in  '^Mizbeah 
Kapparah").  Under  the  title  "Sefer  ha-Lekutot" 
have  been  published  novelke  on  various  parts  of 
Berakot,  Mo'ed.  and  Shebu'ot  (Salonica.  1791). 

Xahmanides'  known  halakic  works  are:  "Mish- 
pete  ha-Herem.''  the  laws  concerning  excommunica- 
tion, reproduced  in"KolI5o";  "Hilkot  Bcdikah," 
on  the  examination  of  the  lungs  of  .slaughtered  ani- 
mals, cited  by  Simeon  ben  Zemal.i  Duran  in  his 
'■  Yabin  Shemu'ah  ":  "Torat  ha-Adam,"  on  the  laws 
of  mourning  and  burial  ceremonies,  in  thirty  chap- 
ters, the  last  of  which,  entitled  "Slia'ar  ha-Geinul," 
deals  with  eschatology  (Constantinople.  1519,  and 
frecjuently  reprinted).  To  the  Tabnudic  and  hala- 
kic works  belong  :ilso  Moses'  writings  in  the  de- 
fense of  Simeon  Kayyara  and  Alfasi.  These  are: 
"Milhaniot  Adonai."  defen<liug  Alfasi  against  the 
criticistns  of  Zerahiah  ha  Levi  of  Gerona  (published 
with  the  "Alfasi,"  Venice,  1552;  frefiuenlly  re- 
printed; separate  edition,  Berlin,  1759):  "Seferha- 
Zekut,"  in  defense  of  Alfasi  against  the  criticisms 


of  Abraham  ben  David  (RABaD ;  printed  with  Abra- 
ham 3Ieldola's  "Shib'ali  'Enayim,"  Leghorn,  1745; 
under  the  title  "  Mal.iaseh  u-Magen,"  Venice,  1808); 
"  Hassagot  "  (Constantinople.  1510;  frequently  re- 
printed), in  defense  of  Simeon  Ka3'yara  against  the 
criticismsof  Maimonides'  " Seferlia-Mizwot."  Moses 
wrote  also:  "Iggeret  ha-Kodesh,"  on  the  holiness  of 
marriage  (with  the  "Sefer  ha-Musar"  and  in  many 
separate  editions);  "Derashah,"  sermon  delivered  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  Castile  (Prague,  1597,  and 
under  the  title  "Torat  Adonai  Temiinah."  ed.  Jelli- 
nek,  Leijisic,  1853);  "Sefer  ha-Ge'ulah,"  or  "Sefer 
Kez  lia-Ge'ulah,"  on  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Messiah  (in  Azariah  dei  Rossi's  "  Me'or  'Enayim  Imre 
Binah,"  ch.  .xliii.,  and  frequently  reprinted);  "Ig- 
geret  ha-Musa,"  ethical  letter  addressed  to  his  son 
(in  the  "  Sefer  ha-Yir'ah,"  or  "  Iggeret  ha-Teslmbah," 
of  Jonah  Gerondi);  "Iggeret  ha-Heindah,"  letter 
addressed  to  the  French  rabbis  iu  defeuse  of  Mai- 
monides (with  the  "Ta'alumot  Hokmah"  of  Joseph 
Delmedigo) ;  "  Wikkuah."  religious  controversy  with 
Pablo  Christiani  (in  the  "5Iilhainot  Hobah,"  Con- 
stantinople, 1710;  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Wagenseil,  Nuremberg,  1681 ;  revised  Hebrew  ver- 
sion by  51.  Steinschneider.  Stettin,  1860);  "Perush 
Shir  ha-Shirim,"  a  commeutar)-  on  Canticles  (Al- 
tona,  1764;  Berlin,  1764;  Johannesburg,  1857;  the 
authorship  of  this  is  questionable,  since  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  commandments  given  in  iv.  11  conflicts 
with  that  given  bj'  Moses  in  the  "Hassagot");  "Pe- 
rush lyyob,"  commentary  on  Job,  incorporated  in  the 
"  Biblia  Rabbinica  "  (Venice,  1517 ;  Amsterdam,  1724- 
1727);  "Bi'ur,"  or  "  Perush  'al  ha-Torah,"  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch  (published  in  Italy  before 
1480;  frequently  reprinted).  The  last-mentioned 
work  has  been  the  subject  of  many  commentaries; 
the  mystical  part  has  been  annotated  by  Isaac  of 
Acco  in  his  "Me'irat  'Enayim,"  b}' Shem-Tob  ibn 
Gaon  in  his  "  Keter  Shem-Tob."  by  Menahem  Po- 
pers  .ha-Kohen,  and  by  Joseph  Caro ;  general  com- 
mentaries on  it  were  written  by  Isaac  Aboab  and 
(recently)  by  Moses  Katzenellenbogen,  dayyan 
of  Meseritz.  Criticisms  of  Moses  (in  defense  of 
Rashi)  have  been  written  by  Elijah  Jlizrahi;  of 
Mizrahi  (in  defeuse  of  Moses)  by  Samuel  Zarfati. 

The  following  cabalistic  works  have  been  ascribed 
to  Moses,  but  the  correctness  of  the  ascription  is 
doubtful :  "  Ha-Emunah  weha-Bittahon,"  or  "  Sha'ar 
Emunah,"  iu  twenty -six  chapters,  a  cabalistic  treat- 
ment of  the  prayers,  of  natural  law,  of  the  Deca- 
logue, and  of  the  divine  attributes  (included  in  tlie 
"Arze  ha-Lebanon,"  Venice,  1601);  "Perush  Sefer 
Yezirah,"  a  commentary  on  the  "Book  of  Creation" 
(Mantua,  1562.  and  often  reprinted);  "  Bi'ur  le-Sefer 
ha-Rimmon,"  cited  by  Moses  Botarel  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  "Book  of  Creation";  " 'Eden  Gan 
Elohim."  Sloses  was  also  the  author  of  some  litur- 
gical poems  and  prayers,  the  most  renowned  of 
which  is  tlie"Me-Rosh  me-Kadinc  'Olanihn,"  which 
was  incorporated  iu  the  ilahzor  of  Jlontpellier. 
It  was  translated  into  German  by  Sachs  and  into 
English  by  Henry  Lucas. 

HinLiOGRAPiiv  :  Ahraham  Zaouto,  Viiljaxin.  p.  I2:ta.  Amster- 
dam, 1717 :  Geihiliati.  Sliiilshrhl  iui-lsaltltaltth,  p.  4.'Ja  ;  Coo- 
forte,  Ki'i'r  ha-Ihu'ot,  p.  It>a;  Il'»ssl.  Diziinuirin,  p.  2:t7 ; 
PtTles,  in  MoiiatKschrift^  vii.  HI  ct  t<€(j.;  Zitmber.  ih.  x.  421; 
Z.  Frankel,  ih.  xvlll.  U9:  Weiss,  Dor,  Iv.  12  et  scq.;  Idem,  In 
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J.  Q.  n.  i.  2!U;  7Mnz,  Benjamin  of  Tui} ehj,  ed.  Asher,  ii. 
259;  idem.  Litcmlnrgcmh.  p.  478;  Sachs,  Die  Rdiniofc  Pn- 
exie.  p.  SJ!;  Beer,  Philosupliic.  p.  74:  Jellinek.  BcitrUyf.  ii. 
4"  ;  Steinsclineiiler,  CM.  llmll.  eol.  1947  :  (iratz.  Gf.'^cli.  vii.  37 
et  sw/.:  Lanilsliuth,  'Ammmlc  }ui-'Alinila)i,ih'£U;  Dclilzscli, 
Zur  ttc.vc/iic/iff  ((<•)•  IJehriiisvhin  Pmnie,  p.  85;  Isidoi^  Locli. 
In  R.  K.  J.  XV.  1  «•(  sni.;  NViibauer.  in  Expimliir.  vii.  CM 
series)  !)S  c(  sci;.;  Schechter.  .Sdi'lits  I'li  Jntlni.<m.  pp.  120 )( 
.leg.:  Rapoport,  Talfdiit  ha-Ramhan  ;  Miclmel.  Or  ]ni-}i<uj- 
ijin}.  No.  1125;  Winter  and  Wvinsclie.  Die  JiUlifchc  Littcrn- 
tur.  ii.  :j2».  :j22-:ai,  424-427.  lii.  26!.  i;62-066. 
w.  i;  I.  Bu. 

MOSES     HA-NAKDAN.       See     Moses     bex 
Y<iM-Tiiii. 
MOSES    NAPHTALI    HIRSCH    RIBKAS. 

See  I!ii;k.\s,    Moses. 

MOSES  NATHAN  BEN  JUDAH :  Lilur 
gieal  poet  of  the  foiirteeuth  eeutury ;  jierliaps  iden- 
tical witli  the  Ciitalouiau  parnas  Moses  Nathau, 
who  was  still  living  in  IS'ti.  His  liturgical  poems 
have  been  included  in  the  inahzorim  of  Avignon  and 
Africa. 
BiBLiOfiRAPHY:  Zunz.  Litcraturgesch.  p.  .517. 

s.  J.  Z.  L. 

MOSES  NAVARRO.     See  Nav.\ri?o,  JIoses. 
MOSES    B.    NOAH    ISAAC     LIPSCHUTZ. 

See  l,ii's(  iiri/,.  :\los|.:s  v..  .\(i.\ti  Isa.\c. 

MOSES  OF  PALERMO:  Sicilian  translator 
from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  ;  lived  in  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  centur)'.  According  to  a  docu- 
ment preserved  in  the  municipal  archives  of  Naples 
and  reproduced  by  Amari  in  his  "Guerradel  Vespro 
Siciliano  "  (ii.  407),  Charles  of  Anjou  cliarged  (1277) 
Maestro  JIatteo  Siciliaco  to  teach  iloses  of  Palermo 
the  Latin  language  iu  order  that  Moses  might  trans- 
late a  collection  of  medical  works  preserved  in  Cas- 
tel  deir  Novo  at  Naples,  the  residence  of  Charles  of 
Anjou.  Closes  is  known  also  as  the  translator,  from 
Arabic  into  Latin,  of  the  work  of  pseudo-Hippoc- 
rates entitled  "Liber  de  Curalionibus  Infirmitatum 
Equorum  "  ;  tlie  translation  was  published,  with  two 
old  Italian  elaborations,  by  Pietro  Delpratto  under 
the  title  "Trattati  di  Mascalcia  Attribuiti  ad  Ippo- 
crate  Tradotti  dell'  Arabo  in  Latino  da  Maestro  .^loi.se 
da  Palermo  "  (Bologna,  186.J). 

BiBi.iocR.iPiiY:  Steinsebneider,  Hehr.  BihLx.S;  idem,  Itehr. 
Ucltcrx.  p.  IIS.'). 
S.  I.   Bit. 

MOSES  OF  PARIS:  Exegete;  lived  in  the 
niiilillr  of  ilic  t  uelflli  century.  Aceordingto  Gross, 
he  is  identical  with  Moses  ben  Jcliiel  lieu  Mattathiah, 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Paris,  of 
whom  the  Mal.izor  Vitry  (No.  280)  tells  the  story 
that  he  defended  the  Jews  of  Paris  against  the 
charge  of  putting  converted  Jews  under  spells  by 
throwing  dust  behind  themselves  after  an  iuter- 
iiient.  He  stated  to  the  king  that  this  was  simply 
done  in  conformity  with  the  funeral  custom  of 
))liicking  grass  and  casting  it  behind  oneself  while 
reciting,  "And  they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like 
grass  of  the  earth"  (Ps,  l.\xii.  16),  thereby  testify- 
ing to  the  belief  in  resurrection  of  the  dead:  this 
explanalion  satisfied  the  king.  A  Moses  of  Paris 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  England  in  1204  (Jacobs, 
"Jews  of  Angevin  England."  jip.  22,5,  229). 

Moses  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  (pioted  by  liis  disciple  Gabriel  in  his  additions 
to  the  commentaries  of  Hashi  and  HaSHlJaM  (Hres- 
lau  Seminary  .MS.  No.  103).    Citations  from  Moses" 


commentary  are  found  in  many  exegetical  works  of 
his  time,  especially  in  "Pa'neah  Riiza"  and  in  the 
writings  of  Joseph  ha-.Mekanne,  wlio  contests  Jloses' 
explanation  of  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  20.  according  to 
which  the  prohibition  against  lending  money  at 
interest  applies  only  to  Jews. 

Bim.iOGRArnY  :  Zunz.  Z.  G.  p.  95;  Berliner,  in  Mnnnts-^clirift, 
1SIJ4.  pp.  219.  221  :  idem,  Pf(e'(fif  S'iferint.  p.  27  :  Zadiio  Kahii, 
in  R.  E.  J.  ill.  8  ;  Gruss,  Gallia  Judaicay  p.  513. 
K.  I.    Bh. 

MOSES  OF  PAVIA  (surnamed  Gaon)  :  Ital- 
ian scholar  of  llie  eleventh  century.  According  to 
Kaufmann,  he  is  identical  with  the  teacher  Jloses 
of  Pavia.  who,  about  900  c.E.,  left  that  eily  for  the 
north  of  Italy  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  Amit- 
tai  b.  Shephatiah.  He  is  cited  as  a  gaon  in  all 
the  treatises  on  "terefot  "  of  the  German  and  French 
medieval  schools,  although  his  name  ilocs  not  occur 
in  the  ""Aruk,"  from  which  this  reference  is  said  to 
be  derived.  According  to  the  "  Mikdash  Jleat." 
a  poem  by  Jloses  de  Rieti,  Moses  of  Pavia  died  a 
martyr's  death,  apparently  in  1096.  In  the  printed 
Tosafot(to  Hul.  47a.  «.'•.  1J"n)  he  is  usually  confused 
with  Moses  of  Pontoise. 

BiBLioiiRAPHV:    Rapoport,   Tolcilnt  R.  \atfin,  in  Bihhiirc 
Iia-'lttim,  X.  (1S29),  note  47;  Kohut,  Aruvli  ('mnitlclnin.  i.. 
xxxviii.:  Neubauer,  .1/.  J.  C.  ii.  124  et  ,««(/.;    Mintnlxxchrift, 
ISSIH,  xl.  508. 
0.  I.  E. 

MOSES  SAERTELES  (SAERTELS)  B.  IS- 
SACHAR  HA-LEVI  :  Exegete;  lived  at  Prague 
in  the  first  lialf  of  the  seventeenth  ctntury.  Ilis 
name  (C^DIVD)  is  a  matronymic  from  "Sai'ah." 
He  ]uiblished  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Five  Holls, 
witli  glosses  and  notes  in  Juda^o-German,  under  the 
title  "Be'er  Mosheh  "  (Prague,  160.5;  freciuenlly  re- 
printed), which  was  highly  esteemed  by  E/ekiel 
Landau.  As  a  supplement  to  it  he  appended  "  Le- 
kah  'Fob,"  glosses  and  notes,  in  German,  to  the 
Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa. 

Bihliographt:  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jwl.  iii.  247;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  2S2; 
Sleinschneider,  Cat.  Bmll.  col.  199:!. 
E.  r  A.   Ki. 

MOSES     BEN     SAMUEL     BEN    ASHER: 

Frencli  Talmudist;  tlourisiied  at  Perpigiian  in  tlie 
tl)irtccnth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Both  Moses 
and  his  father  possessed  great  influence  in  Periii- 
gnan,  and  obtained  from  James  I.,  King  (d'  JIajorca, 
permission  for  the  Jews  who  had  beenexiielled  from 
Prance  in  1306  to  settle  at  Perpignan.  Moses  was  a 
close  friend  of  Abba  ."Mari  of  Lunel,  to  who.se  son 
iMeshullam  he  gave  liis  daughter  in  marriage;  he 
corresponded  with  Abba  Mari  during  the  Mont|>el- 
lier  controversy  (1303-fi).  Moses,  being  more  liberal 
than  his  fneiul  and  of  a  conciliatory  naliire.  did 
not  share  liis  views.  He  informed  .Vblia  Mari  that 
Solomon  ben  Adret's  letteis  had  divided  the  Jews 
of  Periiignan  into  three  dilTerent  grotips,  two  of 
which  blamed  Abba  Mari  forthe  wholedisagreemeiit. 
.Aloses  had  defended  him  as  well  as  he  could,  but 
requested  fidm  him  more  information  C(mcei-ning 
the  letters  li(^  had  sent  to  Solomon  b.  Adret,  After 
Abba  Mari  had  giv<'ii  him  the  necessary  explana- 
tion, Mos(;s  endeavored  to  calm  thcojiposing  imrtics. 
He  wrote  to  tlie  .same  effect  lo  Don  I'roliat  (iracian 
of  Barcelona,  who,  instigated  by  Solomon  ben  .\iliit. 
attempted  to  win  .Moses  over  to  their  side. 
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BlBLioliRAPHT:  Miiihat  Kfiia'nt.  pp.  57,81,  fSet  scq.,  179 ; 
Reiiun-Neubauer,  it's  Itahhins  Francois,  pp.  661,  671-672, 
blKi;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  466. 
c.  M.  Set,. 

MOSES  B.  SAMUEL    OF   BOaUEMAURE 

(N13f3Xpn)  :  Pliysiciau  and  translator  of  the  four- 
tet'iitli  century;  lived  at  Aviguou,  Toledo,  and  Se- 
ville. At  Toledo  lie  wrote  a  poem,  l)efore  1358, 
SJVtiriziug  the  eccentric  philosophical  writer  Shema- 
riah  of  Negropont,  who  posed  as  Messiah  and 
prophet  while  in  Castile.  Moses  next  went  to  Se- 
vilU'.  where  he  was  baptized,  taking  the  name  of 
Juan  d' Avignon.  There  he  translated  (1360)  Ber- 
nard de  Gordon's  "  Liliuin  MediciniC  "  from  the  Latin 
into  Hebrew,  under  the  title  "  Perah  ha-Refu'ot." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Neubauer,  Cat.  Bodl.  Hehi:  MiiS.  No.  2127; 
idem,  in  R.  E.  J.  x.  89  f  (  xeq.;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica,  p.  629 ; 
Steinsobneider,  Hcbr.  Uebcrs.  p.  785. 
G.  M.  K. 

MOSES  IBN  TIBBON.     See  lux  Tibbon. 

MOSES  B.  SAMUEL  ZUBIEL.     See  Zuiuel, 

JIo-^Ks  11.  S.\.\iri-.L. 

MOSES,  SASON  MOBDECAI :  Tuikish  cab- 
alist  and  Talmudist ;  lived  in  Bagdad,  where  he 
died  iu  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  wrote:  "  Kol  Sasou,"  on  ethics  (Leghorn,  1859; 
Bagdad,  1891);  "Dabarbe-'Itto,"  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  Talmud  (2  vols.,  ih.  186'3-64)";  "  Miz- 
mor  le-Asaf,"  on  the  ritual  (i/i.  18(i4):  "  Imre  Sason," 
on  ethics  (Bagdad,  1891);  "Tehillah  le-Dawid,"  a 
commentary  (j6.  1892).  A  large  number  of  his  manu- 
scripts were  destroyed  by  a  fire  that  occurred  in  his 
house  in  1853. 

J.  N.  E.  B.  E. 

MOSES  SHEDEL.     See  Shedel,  Moses. 

MOSES  B.  SHEM-TOB.    See  Leon,  Moses  de. 

MOSES  B.  SHEMAIAH:  Scholar  and  preach- 
er in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pentoteueli, 
containing  also  notes  on  Rashi's  commentary  and  en- 
titled •'  Wa-Yiktah  IMosheh  "  (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1694),  and  of  "  Kodesh  la-Adonai,"  explanations  to 
Ex.  .xxxix.  30  (ih.  1700). 

BiBi.TO(;BAi"nv  :  Fiirst,  liibl.  Jud.  li.  iOl ;  Steinsobneider,  Cal. 
Jliidl.  lol.  1U96. 

w.  I!.  J.  Z.  L. 

MOSES    BEN    SHNEOR.      See   Moses    of 

KvKi.rx. 

MOSES,  SILAS  MEYER :  President  of  the 
Bank  of  liomhay ;  second  mm  of  JI.  S.  Moses;  boru 
ill  Bombay  Nov.  23,  1845.  He  was  educated  in 
that  city,  and,  being  related  to  the  Sassoon  family, 
went  at  an  early  age  to  China  in  connection  with 
the  business  of  David  Sassoon  &  Co.  In  1880  he 
left  China  ami  returned  to  his  native  city,  becom- 
ing mana.ger  of  the  bank  tliere.  On  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Solomon  D.  Sassoon  (1894)  he  succeeded  him 
as  a  director  of  the  bank  and  likewise  as  a  member 
of  the  Bombay  Port  Trust.  He  was  also  on  the 
committee  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  1H97  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  position 
of  president  of  the  bank,  being  the  first  member  of 
the  Jewish  community  to  attain  that  position,     lie 


■was  appointed  by  Lord  Sandhurst  member  of  the 
legislative  council  of  the  presidenc}'  of  Bombay. 
BiBLiOGRAPnv:  Jeic,  Clirim.  1898;  Jewish  Year  Bimk.  .5661. 
J.  G.  L. 

MOSES  BEN  SIMHAH  OF  LUTSK  (called 
also  ha-'Anaw  ["the  modest"]  and  he-Hasid 
[■'the  pious"]):  Karaite  scltolar  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  father  of  Simhah  Isaac,  au- 
thor of  the  "Orah  Ziitl'l'lsit"-"  Moses  of  Lutsk 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "Torat  Mosheh  ";  it  is  divided 
into  four  parts  and  contains  liturgical  poems  and 
prayers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  sermons. 

Bibliography  :  Simhah  Isaac  of  l.iifsk,  Ornh  Zaddikim.  p. 
26b;  Gottlober,  Bihkoret  ie.-Tiilednt  hu-Kaia'iii).  p.  2U4, 
Wilua,  1865;  Benjacbb,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  p,  648,  No.  .520. 

s.  J.  Z,  L. 

MOSES  OF  SMOLENSK:  Russian  engraver 
of  tlie  twelfth  ceiitiiiy.  In  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments published  by  Professor  Kunik  of  the  Russian 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  relating  to  business  trans- 
actions between  the  people  of  northwestern  Russia 
and  those  of  the  city  of  Riga,  there  is  a  document, 
dated  1284,  containing  the  decision  iu  a  suit,  concern- 
ing a  bell,  between  a  Russian  and  a  Genuau.  It 
bears  the  signature  of  Feodor,  Duke  of  Smolensk, 
to  wdiich  is  added,  "  Moses,  engraver  of  Feodor, 
made  this  seal."  The  document  does  not  state  that 
this  Moses  was  a  Jew,  but  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  he  was,  for  the  name  "Jloses"  was  not 
in  use  among  the  Russian  Christians  of  that  time ; 
as  Kunik  points  out,  the  Russians  knew  nothing  of 
the  art  of  engraving  seals  and  coins.  The  Russian 
historian  Solovyev  arrives  at  a  .similar  conclusion 
in  regard  to  Epliraim  Moisich  ("  Moisich  "  =  "  son  of 
Moses"),  since  the  name  "Moses"  was  not  common 
among  the  Russians,  although  "Ephraini"  was  (see 
Jew.  Excvc.  i.  569,  s.  f.  Anbal). 

Bibliography  :  Harkav.y,  in  Ha-ileliz,  1868,  No.  14;  Ha-Kar- 
mel.  1883,  vol.  v.;  Solovyev,  Istiiriiia  Rossiis,  11.  36ii. 
H.  R.  G.  D.  R. 

MOSES  SOFER.     See  Schkeiber,  Moses. 

MOSES  (LEVI)  B.  SOLOMON  OF  BEAU- 
CAIRE  :  French  writer :  lived  at  Salon  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Kalonymus  b.  Kalonymus  of  Aries,  who  called 
him  "  the  learned  .scholar,"  "  the  ornament  of  sages." 
He  translated  into  Hebrew  Avcrrocs'  greater  com- 
mentary on  Aristotle's  "'  -Metaphysics  "  ;  this  transla- 
tion, however,  is  ascribed  also  to  Moses  b.  Solomon 
of  Salerno  ("Catalogue  des  Manuscrits  Hebreux  et 
Samaritains  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,"  1860,  p, 
357,  Nos.  887-890).  The  tirst  four  books  of  his 
translation  were  copied  iu  1342  by  Aslier  b,  Abra- 
ham Kohcn  of  Lunel.  Jloses  of  Beaucaire  wrote 
also  a  refutation  of  Joseph  Caspi's  "Sefer  ha-Sod," 
in  collaboration  with  Aim.v  Maui  bex  Ei.igdok  ;  and 
he  summarized  Avenues'  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
"Physics." 

Bibliography  :  Gross,  Gallia  Judaira.  pp.  85,  121,  2,S9,  :i!in, 
6.51!;  KMian-Xoiiliaucr,   Kcriraiiis  Jiiifs  Fraiiraii'.  pp.  412- 
416;  Stein.schncifirr.  in  Ki-scii  and  Gruber.  Eneiie.  siM-tion  ii.. 
part:j2,  |i.  171;  Idrm,  Ilel.i:  Veh,  ,■.•<.  pp.  12:1,  171. 
D.  S.    K. 


MOSES    B.     SOLOMON     D'ESCOLA. 

GiouoNDi,  Moses  b.  Soi.omo.x  d'Escoi..\. 


See 


Moses  b.  Solomon 
Moss 
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MOSES  BEN  SOLOMON  HA-KOHEN 
ASHKENAZI:  Gcrmiiu  tosafist :  lived  at  Mayencx- 
in  the  twelfth  ecntury.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Moses  was  a  native  of  France  ("Or  Zarua',"  ii., 
No.  34).  He  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Isaac  ha-Zaken 
(Solomon  Luria,  Responsa,  No.  29) ;  he  seems  to 
have  studied  also  under  Jacob  Tarn  ("Mordekai." 
Yeb.,  No.  79;  B.  M.,  No.  393)  and,  at  Mayence, 
under  Eliezer  b.  Nathan  ("Zofnat  Pa'neal.i."  p. 
126d).  Among  his  pupils  were  R.  Baruch  of  Ma- 
yence, R.  Elea/.ar  of  Worms,  and  Eliezer  b.  Joel  ha- 
Levi  ("Mordekai,"  Ket.,  Nos.  1.52,  162;  B.  I,v.,  No. 
125;  "Rokeali,"  Nos.  182,  418,  421).  His  responsa 
are  mentioned  in  "Jlordekai"  (B.  M.,  No.  9),  and 
his  "Sefer  ha-Diuin  "  is  quoted  by  Asher  b.  Jehiel 
("Pesaldm,"  Kid.  i.,  No.  20). 

Bibliography  :  Kohn,  Mardochai  hen  HiUcl.  p,  143 ;  Michael, 
Or  ha-Hayiiun.  No.  1126. 
E.  C.  M.   Sel. 

MOSES   BEN   SOLOMON   OF    SALERNO: 

It.'dian  [ihilosiiplicr  and  coinMientator  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Between  1240  and  12.')1)  he  wrote 
a  commentary  on  Maimonidcs'  "Moreh  Nebukim," 
whicli  he  afterward  revised  in  part;  only  a  small 
jiortion  of  the  work,  with  annotations  by  his  son 
Isaiah,  is  still  extant  (MSS.  Bodleian,  Oppenheimcr 
Oat.,  No.  1163;  London,  Beth  ha-Midrash  MS.,  No. 
517;  Munich  MSS.,  Nos.  69.  378,  p.  687;  De  Rossi 
MSS.,  Parma,  Nos.  106,  107,  1;  St.  Petensburg,  Pir- 
kovich  collection.  No.  482).  His  work  is  mainly  a 
paraphrase,  the  technical  terms  being  translated  into 
Italian.  He  knew  Latin  also,  and  in  that  language 
read  the  "Moich  "  for  Niealao  da  Giovenazzo,  prob- 
ably Nicolo  Paglia,  Nobile  di  Giovenazzo. 

BiULiOGR.iPiiY:  Steinsdmekler.  Hehr.  Ucl/irs,  p.  iSi. 
J.  J.  S.  R. 

MOSES  BEN  SOLOMON  BEN  SIMEON 
OF  BURGOS:  Spanish  cabalist  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  pupil  of  Jacob  ha-Kolien  of  Provence. 
Hebrew  manuscript  No.  1.56.5,  8  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (Neubauer's  catalogue)  contains  an  answer 
of  Jloses  to  a  question  of  one  of  his  friends  in  regard 
to  the  Sacred  Name.  In  this  answer,  a  little  caba- 
listic treatise,  Moses  ipiotes  Hai  Gaon,  Judah  b. 
Yakar,  Isaac  ha-Laban,  and  his  teacher  Jacob  ha- 
Kolien. 

B:3LI0r,KAPnY:  Stelnschneider,  Jcwisli  LUcrahuf,  p.  114. 
E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

MOSES   TAKU   OF   TACHATJ.     See    Taku, 

MosKs  i;.  IIamim. 

MOSES  BEN  TODROS:  Spanish  rabbi;  lived 
about  11.5(1.  lie  was  Uty  many  years  nasi  of  Nar- 
bonne,  and  was  both  iirominent  as  a  scholar  and 
well  known  for  his  charily.  Because  of  his  unas- 
suming disposition  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  "he- 
'anaw"  =  "the  modest  one."  Ilis  name  appears 
among  the  signatories  to  the  famous  ajipeal  for  per- 
mission to  use  an  ordinary  manuscript  of  the  Torah 
at  the  public  reading  of  the  Law  during  divine 
service  in  case  one  written  according  to  the  regula- 
tions should  be  unobtainable.  His  son  Levi  is 
highly  lauded  by  Al-Hari/,i  as  a  pliilanthropist. 

BlBi.ioORAfiiY:  Sefer  J'li/miiii.  9.V.;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  1.  480,483: 
(iross.  Gallia  Jwkiica,  pp.  407,  413,  414, 
w.  B.  J.  S.  R. 


MOSES  DI  TRANI.     See  Tk.\ni. 

MOSES  TJRI  B.  JOSEPH  HA-LEVI :  Rabbi 

at  Emden  and  one  of  the  fimnders  of  the  Spanish- 
Portuguese  community  at  Amsterdam ;  born  1.544, 
probably  at  Wittmund;  died  after  1622  in  Emden. 
In  1.593  a  vessel  of  Maranos,  under  the  leadership  of 
Jacob  Tirado.  was  driven  out  of  its  course  to  Emden, 
and  Tirado,  seeing  from  a  Hebrew  inscription  on  a 
house  that  Jews  lived  in  the  city,  found  his  way  to 
the  home  of  Moses  Uri  ha-Levi.  Tirado  explained 
who  he  was  and  recjuested  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions be  received  into  Judaism.  Moses  Uri  ad- 
vised him  to  go  to  Am.sterdani,  and  promised  to  fol- 
low witli  his  family.  Mo.ses  Uri  then  removed  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  circumcised  the  5Iaranos  and 
established  a  house  of  prayei',  he  himself  becoming 
their  rabbi  and  his  son  Aaron  tlieir  hazzan  (see  Jew. 
Encvc.  i.  537,  s.r.  Amsterd.^m).  Moses  and  Aaron 
are  reported  to  have  circumcised  2,500  Maranos. 
The  grandson  of  Jloses  Uri,  TJri  Phoebus  b.  Aaron 
ha-Levi  (b.  1623;  d.  in  Amsterdam  1715),  was  the 
owner  of  a  printing-press  in  Amsterdam,  where  he 
was  estabiislied  from  1658  to  1689;  afterward,  from 
1693  to  1705,  he  printed  at  Zolkiev,  Galicia. 

BIBLIOORAPIIY:  Menahem  Wan.  She'erit  YisracJ ;  Pe  Bar- 
riiKS,  Casn  de  Jaeoh.  p.  fi;  idem,  Tritniipho  del  Govieriio 
Vitpular,  p|).  tu  et  t^eq,;  D.  H.  de  castni.  De  Siinagin/e  der 
Purl.  hr.  Gemeentc  te  Amsterdam,  pp.  4  ct  acq.;  Uratz, 
Gesch.  ix.  515  et  seq. 

D.  M.  K. 

MOSES  WALLICH.     See  W.xi.licii. 

MOSES  OF  WORMS  :  Legendary  rabbi  of  the 
eleveiitli  Century:  ri']iuted  to  have  been  the  greatest 
magician  and  necromancer  of  his  time  (Tritheim, 
"Annales  Ilirsaugienses,"  i.  203).  There  isa  legend 
that  Archbishop  Eberliard  of  Treves  issued  on  April 
15,  1066,  an  edict  that  those  Jews  who  refused  to  be 
baptized  on  the  Saturday  preceding  Easter  must 
leave  the  country.  The  same  legend  says  that  I>hcr- 
hard  prepared  himself  on  that  Saturday  for  a  general 
baptism  of  the  Jews,  but  that  the  latter  by  magic 
brouglit  abotit  his  sudden  deatli  just  before  the  time 
appointed  for  baptism.  Tritheim  (/.<■.)  declares  that 
the  Jews  of  Treves  liad  applied  to  R.  Moses  of 
Worms,  who,  having  made  a  wa.\  ligure  of  the  arch- 
bishop, kindled  it  while  reciting  certain  incanta- 
tions. 

Bibliography:  Arnnius,  Iteaesten,  No.  IM:  Kdliut,  Gescli. 
der  Deidseheu  Juden,  p.  :J:J  (the  latter  Iiiis  Moses  of  Colopne, 
and  (rives  alsi»  the  ilate  lo.")9i. 

E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

MOSES  IBN  YAHYA.  .See  Y aiiva.  Mosksibn. 

MOSES  BEN  YOM-TOB  (known  also  as 
Moses  ha-Nakdan) :  English  Ma.sorite  and  grain- 
mariiin.  lie  is  (|uoted  liy  Moses  ben  Isaac  as  his 
teacher  ("Sefer  ha-Shoham,"  ed.  C'ollins.  |).  37),  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  Berlin  manuscripts  of  his  work 
as  "Moses  hen  Yom-Tob  of  I>ondon."  He  wrote 
"Darke  ha-Nikkud  weha-Neginot,"  rules  of  punctu- 
ation and  accentuation  of  the  Miisorah,  which  was 
first  printed  by  Jacob  ben  Hayyiin  in  the  Bomberg 
rabbinic  Bible,  and  has  been  repeated  in  all  subse- 
(liient  rabbinic  Bibles.  It  was  publislied  separately 
by  llirsch  lien  Menahem  (Wilna,  1822)and  by  Krens- 
dorlV  (Fiiiiikforl-on-tlie-Main,  18.54),  who  calls  the 
author  "  .Moses  ben  Joseph  Hazzan."    It  is  practi- 
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CiiUy  the  standard  work  on  Ilebiew  punctuation  in 
the  Jliddlc  Ages,  hi  it  Most-s  ([UOtes  Kaslii,  Abra- 
liani  ibu  Ezra,  and  Solomon  I'arl.ion. 

Bibi,iiii:raphy  :  Steinschneider,  liihlioniaphiitclirs Haiiilhtich. 
18i)7 :  Zmiz.  Z.  G.  lii.  5ii7:  Rfiiiin-Ncubauer.  I/fs  liahbiiis 
Fiiiiiritis,  \\.  484:  Haclier.  in  li.  /•>'.  J,  xii,  73-71):  if/cni,  in 
lircfai-f  111  liis  edition  of  J.  Kinil.ii's  Sefcr  Zikkaroii  \  idem,  in 
Winter  and  Wiinselie.  ItU:  .Ilhiisclic  Liliiralnr,  n..r.U;  Ja- 
cobs, in  J.  Q.  fi.  i.  lf*2,  ii.  .S2-J-:«7 ;  idem,  Jc  ics  t;f  A  >i(irriit 
Enyland,  pp.  2}2-liM:  Benjacub,  Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  p.  lai. 

T.  '  J.— J.  Z.  L. 

MOSES  ZACUTO.  See  Z.\cuTO  (Z.viuto), 
MosKs. 

MOSES  ZABAH  EIDLITZ.  See  EiDi.nz, 
3Iosf;s  Zai!.\ii. 

MOSES  ZEEB  WOLF  BEN  ELIEZEK: 
Lithuanian  rabbi  of  tin'  beginning  of  tlie  nineteentli 
century;  born  at  Grodno;  died  at  Byclostok.  He 
was  at  first  liead  of  tlie  yeshil)ah  at  Grodno;  then, 
in  1813.  lie  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Tiktin, 
where  he  remained  until  1824,  in  which  year  he  was 
invited  to  the  rabbinate  of  Byelostok.  He  was  rabbi 
of  that  city  until  his  death.  Moses  Zeeb  Wolf  was 
the  author  of:  (1)  "  Mar'ot  ha-Zobe'ot"  (Grodno, 
1810),  novella'  and  notes  on  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  the  Shull.iau  'Aruk,  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  containing 
the  laws  concerning  the  "  'agnnali  " ;  (2)  "  Aguddat 
Ezob  "  (Byelostok,  1824),  homilies  for  holy  days  and 
certain  Sabbaths,  followed  by  "  Allon  Bakut,"  nine 
funeral  orations;  (3)  uovellai  on  the  four  parts  of 
the  Shiillian  'Aruk  (only  those  on  Oral.i  Hayyim 
were  published,  by  his  son  David;  Warsaw,  1858); 
(4)  responsa,  three  volumes  of  wliirli  apply  to  the 
Shulhan  'Aruk — Oral.i  Hayyim,  Yoreli  De'ah,  and 
Eben  ha-'Ezer  (Wilna,  188G). 

HiBi.ioi^RAPHT:  Fiienn.  Kciusct  Yismcl,  p.  301  ;  Fiirst,  liihl. 
Jwl.  ii.  3liM. 
w.  v..  :M.  Skl. 

MOSESSOHN,  AARON  BEN  MOSES  :  Ger- 
man ralibi;  born  juobably  in  Glogau;  died  at  Ans- 
liacli.  Bavaria,  1781);  was  a  descendant  of  the  Zebi 
family  (see  Briiirs  "  Jahrb."  i.  87-122).  In  1763  he 
was  elected  rabbi  of  Berlin,  having  previously  been 
rabbi  of  Dessau.  Mendelssohn  ])Ut  his  name  on  the 
title-page  of  a  thanksgiving  sermon  which  Moses- 
soliii  had  written  after  tlie  peace  of  Ilubertsburg  in 
1763.  The  sermon  appeared  under  the  tiile  "Aaron 
Mosessolm's  Friedenspredigt  ins  Deutscheiibersetzt 
von  U.  S.  K."  Berlin,  1763.  It  was  reprinted  in 
Mendelssohn's  "Gesammelte  Scliriftcn,"  vi.  407-415, 
and  translated  into  Hebrew  in  "  Ha-Me'asscf,"  1789, 
pp.  14-21. 

Aai'on  edited  "He-'.Vruk  lui-SliaK  "  (Berlin,  1767), 
the  commentary  of  his  gn^at-graiidfatherShabbethai 
Cohen  on  the  Shullian  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  to  which 
he  added  notes  of  his  own.  About  1771  he  accepted 
tlie  rabliinate  of  Scliwabach.  with  which  the  oHice 
of  chief  rabbi  of  the  principality  of  Ansbach  was 
united.  Upon  his  recomiiK'iidation  the  congrega- 
tion of  Berlin  conferred  upon  Mendelssohn  honor- 
ary membersliip,  Ajiril  3,  1771. 

BiBi.imiRAPHV  :  E.  L.  I,andslinth,  Tiilrdot  Aiiiihc  ha-Shcm 
n-l'<  •ullnlrim.  pp.  «()-(•.«,  Berlin,  I8H4 ;  S.  Haenle,  Gexch.  ilir 
Jtnhn  iin  Khrmaliofti  Fliryti  nthuni  Atisltricli,  lS(i7,  p.  ]ti.'t : 
Kavserlinp,  Mnse-^  Mrutlrhsohn^  ]t\t,  14.'>  14if,  I.eipslc,  I.S(J*.i  : 
Moses  Mendelssohn's  Ge/ammclte  Schriften,  v.  22)  2.'4. 
I).  L.  G. 


MOSESSOHN  (MARKEL),  MIRIAM  (nee 
■WIERSBOLO'WSKY)  :  Kussian-llebrew  autlioi-- 
ess ;  bniii  at  Koviio  1S41.  Al  the  age  of  thirteen 
she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Suwalki,  wliei'O 
she  continued  her  Hebrew  studies  under  the  He- 
braist Pai'adicsthal,  devoting  herself  at  the  same 
time  to  the  German  and  French  languages  and  liter- 
atures. She  then  translated  German  novels  into 
Hebrew,  her  first  attempt  being  a  translation  of 
Philippson's  "  Der  FUiehtling  aus  Jerusalem"  (in 
manuscript).  Family  troubles,  however,  prevented 
her  fi'<im  devoting  her.self  entirely  to  this  class  of 
work,  and  only  one  book  of  hers  was  published, 
namely,  "Ha-Yehudim  be-Angliya,"  i.  (War.saw, 
1869),  a  translation  in  pure  and  elegant  Hebrew  of 
Fraucolm's  "Die  Judeu  und  die  Kreuzfahrer,"  etc, 

BiBi.inORAPHY:    Kavserlins-,   Die  JiUliarlicit  Fraucii,  p.  311, 
Leipsic,  1879;  Zeitlin,  BM.  I'tist-Mcndck.  p.  231. 
II.  R.  A.  S.  W. 

MOSLER,  HENRY  :  American  genre  painter ; 
1)0111  in  New  York  city  June  6,  1841.  He  was  taken 
to  Cincinnati  when  a  child  and  began  to  .study  art 
at  the  age  of  ten.  In  1863  he  went  to  DUsseldorf, 
where  lie  studied  drawing  under  Professor  Mucke 
and  painting  under  Kiiidler.  He  next  spent  .six 
months  with  Hebert  in  Paris.  In  1866  he  returned 
to  Cincinnati,  where  lie  devoted  his  time  to  portraits 
and  small  genre  pictures.  In  1874  he  went  to 
Europe  again  and  spent  the  following  twenty  years 
in  Munich  and  Paris.  During  this  period  he  execu- 
ted tuany  large  canvasses  and  received  numerous 
awariis,  the  first,  in  1874,  being  a  medal  from  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Munich.  In  1879  he  exhibited 
"The  Keturn  of  the  Prodigal  Son"  at  the  Paris 
Salon;  this  picture  was  awarded  an  '"honorable 
mention"  and  was  afterward  purchased  by  the 
French  government  for  the  Luxemburg  gallery, 
being  the  first  work  so  purchased  from  an  American 
artist. 

Mosler  received  also  the  gold  medal  of  the  Paris 
Salon,  1888,  the  silver  medal  of  the  Exposition 
Universelle,  Paris,  1889,  the  Archduke  Carl  Lud- 
wig  of  Austria's  gold  medal,  1893,  the  Thomas  B. 
Clarke  prize,  National  Academy  of  Design,  New 
Y'ork,  1896,  etc.  He  was  made  chevalier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur  and  officier  de  1' Academic  in  1892, 
and  a.ssociate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  Y'ork,  in  1895. 

Some  of  Mosler's  paintings  are  in  the  museums  of 
Sydney,  N.  S.  \V.,  and  Grenoble,  France,  and  in 
Philadelphia  (Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts)  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Some  are  in  private 
collections,  as  "The  Wedding  Feast."  purchased 
by  Jacob  II.  SchitT  of  New  York  (1898),  and  "In- 
voking God's  Blessing,"  bought  by  Henry  Selig- 
man  (1900). 

\.  F.  N.  L. 

MOSS,  LUCIEN:  American  philanthropist; 
born  at  Pliiladelphia  -May  25,  1831 ;  died  there  April 
19,  1895;  eldest  son  of  Elie/.er  L.,  and  grandson 
of  .lohn  iMoss.  He  received  his  education  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  Pliiladeliihia,  and  became  a  ma- 
chinist for  the  firm  of  Morris  it  Taws,  Philadel- 
])hia,  for  whom  he  superintended  the  erection  of 
sugar-mills    in    Porto   Kico;    later   he    founded   the 
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firm  of  WilcT  &  SIoss,  brass-workers.  In  1878  ho 
retirod  fniin  business.  The  remaining  years  of  his 
life  were  jmssed  quietly  in  Pliihidelpliia,  where  he 
interested  himself  in  philanlhroiiic  work,  lie  was 
associated  with  all  the  important  Hebrew  charitable 
societies  there,  and  was  a  member  of  the  boards  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelly  to  Animals 
an<l  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Childien.  lie  left  the  bulk  of  his  moderate  fortune 
to  the  Jewish  Hospital  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  founding  and  endowing  of  the  Lueien  Moss 
Home  for  Incurables  of  the  Jewish  Faith. 

BiBT.ioiiRAPiiY  :  PxihUcatwils  Am.  Jeu:  Hist.  Sac.  No.  .5.  pp. 
2nj-2nr. 
.\.  F.  T.  H. 

MOSS,  MARY:  American  authoress;  born  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadeliihia,  Pa.,  Sept.  24,  1864. 
Since  1903  she  has  been  a  prolific  contril)Utor  of  fic- 
tion and  essays  to  the  ma.gaziues.  Her  Jewish  novel 
"Julian  Meldola"  apjieared  in  "  Lipjiincott's  Jlaga- 
zine "  for  March,  19(13,  and  she  has  contributed 
sketches  on  the  Yiddish  theater  to  the  Philadelphia 
press.  Besides  two  other  novels,  "ASe(iuence  in 
Hearts  "  anil  "  Fruit  Out  of  Season  "  (il>.  Oct.,  1902), 
she  has  contributed  short  stories  and  essa\'s  to  the 
"Atlantic  iMonthly."  "JlcClure's  Magazine,"  "The 
Bookman."  "Ainslee's  Magazine,"  and  "Scribncr's 
Magazine." 

BiBLiooUAPny  :  The  Bimlnnan.  Nov.,  1903. 

A. 

MOSSE,  BENJAMIN:  Rabbi  of  Avignon, 
France;  born  at  Ninies  Dec.  8,  1833;  die<l  at  Mar- 
seilles July  24,  1893.  Mosse  was  the  founder  of  tiie 
monthly  periodical  "  La  Faniille  de  Jacob. "  He  was 
the  author  of:  "Un  Ange  du  Ciel  sur  la  Terre," 
poems;  "Droits  et  Devoirs  de  I'llomirie  "  (14  edi- 
tions); "Manuel  d'Instruction  Civique";  "Gustave 
ou  la  Propriete  et  le  Travail";  "Elevations  Re- 
ligieuses  et  Morales";  "Traduction  Litterale  et 
Ju.xtalineaire  des  Psaumes,  Precedee  d'luie  Gram- 
niaire,"  etc.:  "Les  Femmcs  de  I'Antiquite  Juda- 
i(iue";  "Don  Pedro  II.,  Enipereur  du  Bresil."  He 
also  translated  Abravanels  "Rosh  Amauah  "  (Avi- 
gnon, 1884). 

s.  J.  K.\. 

MOSSE,  MARKTJS  :  German  physician  ;  born 
Aug.  3,  18()N,  at  (iriitz,  in  the  province  of  Poseii ; 
died  there  Nov.  10,  18G5.  On  account  of  his  emi- 
nent ability  and  jjopidarity  lie  was  elected,  while 
still  young,  a  councilor  in  his  native  town,  and  made 
president  of  the  Jewish  community.  The  Rev- 
olution of  1848  in  Poland,  which  had  a  purely  na- 
tional character,  brought  alxnit  a  change  in  his  life. 
Unlik(!  Ids  coreligionists,  who  either  lield  them- 
selves aloof  or  else  fought  on  the  German  side, 
Mosse  took  sides  with  the  Polish  rebels,  the  so- 
called  "Sensenniilnner."  He  was  wounded,  taken 
captive,  anil  condemned  to  imprisonment.  His  par- 
ticipation in  the  contest  neither  gained  for  him 
the  recognition  of  liis  partizans  nor  brought  him 
contentment;  and  more  than  once  he  regretted  his 
action. 

During  the  rest  of  his  life  Mosse  lived  quietly  in 
Griltz,  engaged  in  the  practise  of  his  jirofession. 
Various  benevolent  institutions  in  Griltz  arc  con- 


nected with  his  name,  as  the  Dr.  M.  Mosse  Hospi- 
tal, which  is  open  to  all  irresjiective  of  religious 
distinction. 

s.  J.   Fiti. 

MOSSE,  RUDOLF :  German  publisher  and 
]ihilaiitliropist ;  son  of  Dr.  ilarkus  Moses;  born  3Iay 
8,  1843.  at  Griitz,  Posen.  lie  began  his  career  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  book-printing  establishment  of 
3Ierzbach  at  Posen,  publisher  of  the  "Ostdeiitsche 
Zeitung,"  and  mastered  the  techinque  of  jirinting 
in  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  other  cities.  Advertising 
was  not  at  all  developed  in  Germany  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  in  this  direction  that  Mosse  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four  saw  his  opportunity;  he  organized 
an  advertising  agency  at  Berlin,  which  finally  ex- 
tended itself  to  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  Germanj', 
Austria,  and  Switzerland.  His  success  was  phenom- 
enal. It  was  through  his  initiative  that  adverti- 
sing supplements  were  added  to  "  Kladderadatsch." 
"Fliegenden  Blatter,"  "  Gartenlaube,"  "  L'eber  Land 
und  Meer,"  etc.  Jlosse  is  associated  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Berliner  Tageblatt  "  (since  1870),  the 
"Deutsche  Montagsblatt "  (1877-88),  the  "Deutsche 
Reiehsblatt"  (1881-94),  the  "Berliner  Morgenzei- 
tiuig  "  (since  1889),  and  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des 
Judeuthums"  (since  1890).  Among  other  publica- 
tions of  his  are  the  "  Biider  Almanach  "  (since  1882) 
and  the  "  Deutsche  Reichsadressbuch  "  (established  in 
1897).  His  printing  establishment,  founded  in  1872, 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind. 

]Mosseis  known  also  for  his  philanthropic  work.  In 
1893  he  established  a  fund  ("  Untersti'itzungskasse  ") 
for  his  employees  (numbering  more  than  ."jOO)  with 
a  capital  of  100,000  marks,  and  in  1895  another  fund 
of  1,000,000  marks  for  the  same  purpose.  He  built 
a  hospital  in  his  native  town,  Griitz,  founded  an 
educational  institution  for  (100)  children  in  Wil- 
helmsdorf,  near  Berlin,  with  an  endowment  of  about 
3.0110.000  marks,  aided  in  the  foundation  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  Frederick  Hospital  in  Berlin, 
and  contributed  liberally  toward  various  literary 
and  artistic  enterprises.  He  represented  the  Jewish 
community  of  Berlin  for  ten  years  and  now  (1904) 
represents  the  Reform  rimgregation  there.  Since 
1884  his  brother  Emil  Mosse  (b,  Feb.  1.  18.54)  has 
been  his  partner  in  business. 

Bini.i0GR.4PHV;  Kfitnit.  DcrUlimte  lurnclitm'lir  .l/cViiinr  iiiid 
Fravcn,  ii.  :jSi)-:ll)4. 
s.  I.   War. 

MOSSIRI,  HAYYiM  NISSIM  RAPHAEL  : 

Turkish  rabhiuiral  wrilei;  liii-il  almut  IsiMl  ai  Jeru- 
salem, whither  he  had  gone  from  Salonica.  He  was 
the  author  of  "Be'er  Mayim  Hayyim,"  responsa 
(2  vols.,  Salonica,  17G4aud'  1814). 

lUni.iOGUAPHV:  Fraiu'o.  Ilixlinir  fks  Txrai'lilrn  dr  rh:iii)iire 
(Itliimaii:  Walrten.  Slum  hndcdiiUm  hc-Hadaxli ;  Ilaziiii. 
Ha-Ma'alnt  U-ShcUimoh.  p.  13. 
]).  M.    Fl!. 

MOSTAR:  Cupiial  of  i  lie  district  of  Mostar,  in  the 
jirovince  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Austria.  It 
iiail  in  1895  a  total  population  of  14,370.  of  whom  164 
were  Jews.  The  first  Jews  settled  at  Mostarin  1850 
and  founded  a  community  si.x  years  later.  Up  to  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in 
1878  only  Sephardic  Jews  lived  in  Mostar,  but  there- 
after Aslikenazic  Jews  from  Austria-Hungary  joined 
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them.  The  community  rents  a  building  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  a  synagogue  and  maintains  a  cemetery. 
It  has  no  rabbi,  its  religious  affairs  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  offlcial  who  has  charge  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  city  schools.  The  Jens  of  Mostar 
are  not  e.xeluded  from  state  or  municipal  offices. 
The  Ashkeuazim  and  Sephardim  are  numerically 
about  equal;  they  live  in  complete  harmony  with 
each  other  and  with  the  members  of  other  denomi- 
nations. 

D.  S.  We. 

MOSXJI.  (Arabic.  Mausil) :  Town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey ;  situated  '2'iO  miles  northwest  of  Bagdad, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris:  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name.  Jews  settled  at  JFosul,  or 
rather  in  the  ancient  Nlneveh  (a  suburb  of  which 
probably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Mosul), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  when  Shalmaneser, 
King  of  Assyria  (780-712  B.C.),  conquered  Sa- 
maria. In  1165  Benjamin  of  Tudela  found  7,000 
Jews  at  Mosul,  living  under  the  protection  of  the 
house  of  Attabek.  The  head  of  the  community  was 
R.  Zakkai  ha-Xasi.  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant 
of  David.  About  1171,  David,  chief  rabbi  of  Mosul, 
obtained  from  the  calif  a  tirman  permitting  him  to 
visit  all  the  holy  places  (Luncz,  "Jerusalem,"  1S99, 
p.  25).  In  1289  the  head  of  the  flourishing  commu- 
nity was  the  e.xilarch  K.  David  ben  Daniel,  who  also 
claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  David.  He,  together 
with  eleven  members  of  the  local  rabbinical  college, 
signed  a  letter  threatening  with  excommunication 
Solomon  Petit  of  Acre,  the  opponent  of  Maimonides 
{Griltz,  "Gesch."  3d  ed.,  vii.  166). 

Little  is  known  of  the  Jews  at  Mosul  after  1289. 
In  1848  the  traveler  Benjamin  II.  foimd  450  Jew- 
ish families  there  (Benjamin  II.,  "  Mas'e  Yisrael," 
p.  34). 

In  1903  there  were  1,100  Jews  in  a  total  population 
of  45.000.  The  affairs  of  the  community  are  di- 
rected b}^  the  chief  rabbi,  Hakara  Jacob,  assisted  by 
a  court  composed  of  three  members.  The  commu- 
nity is  not  organized  as  such,  levying  no  taxes;  nor 
are  there  any  benevolent  societies.  Although  Benja- 
min II.  says  that  in  1848  the  Jews  of  Mosul  were 
engaged  in  commerce  and  were  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, they  have  since  then  been  reduced  b)' 
persecution  and  forced  to  live  by  peddling.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  since 
1875  the  Ottoman  government  has  consented  to  al- 
low a  Jew  to  have  a  scat  in  the  municipal  council 
of  Mos\il  (Solomon  Sasson  in  1903),  an  arrangement 
adopted  also  in  the  other  large  cities  of  Kurdistan. 
Another  Jew,  'Abd  al-'Aziz,  is  a  member  of  the  su- 
preme court. 

There  are  two  synagogues:  the  Large  Sj'na- 
gogue.  which  is  very  ancient,  and  the  Bet  ha-Midrash, 
founded  in  1875,  which  serves  also  as  a  school  (250 
pupils).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  that  in  his  time 
the  tombs  of  the  jiropliets  Obadiah,  Nahum,  and 
Jonah  existed  at  i^iosul ;  and  the  natives  say  that 
beside  the  tomb  of  the  last  named  a  bush  springs 
up  every  year,  recalling  the  "kikayon"  of  .lonah. 

Thirty  liours  by  horse  to  the  north  of  JIosul  is  tlie 

village  of  Bar  Tanura,   inhabited  exclusively  by 

Jews,  who  claim  thai  theiraneestorshave  lived  there 

since  the  return  from   Babylon,  and  who   supjiort 

IX. --7 


themselves  by  manual  labor.  In  1893  this  peaceable 
community  was  pillaged  by  Kurds  from  tlie  moun- 
tains, who  killed  two  Jews  and  wounded  others. 
The  remainder  fled  to  the  neighboring  villages,  and 
did  not  dare  return  to  their  homes  imtil  assured  of 
the  protection  of  the  Vali  of  Mosul,  which  they  se- 
cured through  a  letter  from  Moses  ha-Levi,  chief 
rabbi  of  Turkey. 

In  1884  Siouffl,  the  French  vice-consul  at  ^losul, 
sent  to  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  the  follow- 
ing shitistical  table  iu  regard  to  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  the  province  of  Mosul,  excepting  that  at 
Kerkuk,  Koi-Sanjak,  Ravenduz,  and  Sulaimaniye: 


Place. 

00 

-i 
c 

1 

Occupations. 

Akra 

250 

20 

60 

305 

30) 

107 

205 
TM 

3&5 
40 

ajo 

250 

510 

310 

Mercbauts,  druggists,  goldsruitbs,  djcre, 

weavers,  farmers. 
Mercbants,  dyers,  weavers,  farmers. 
Dyers,  druggists,  weavers. 

Mercbants,  weavers,  fanners. 

Dyers,  weavers,  farmers. 

Mercbants,  druggists,  dyers,  farmers. 

Baraoh 

Bft^Niiri 

Brifke  -  Suani  i 

Spendiir  .... ) 

Charafan 

C  h  0  c  h  a  n  d  1. 

Gondoc 1 

Deboc 

Erbil 

Merchants,  monHyH-hiiiiL't'is.  druggists, 

goldsmiths,  slioi^iiiiikeis.  farmers. 
Dyers,  weavers,  fanners. 
Merchants,  druggists,  dyers,  weavers. 

Dyers,  weavers,  farmers. 

Merchants,  weavers,  farmers. 
Mercbants,  druggists,  ferrymen. 

Druggists,  dyers,  weavers,  farmers. 

Nafklr 

Nervei 

R I  g  a  n    a  n  d  1. 
Muziiriye...  ) 

Sandur 

Zaktio 

Zibar     and(. 
Surdjie ) 

Total 

3,807 

BiBLior,R.tPiiT  :  Dezohry  and  Bacbelel,  Diet.  crHiitnirr  et 
de  (ji'imn^phk  :  Itenjamin  of  Tudela, 'Jt/a.-^V't  Biiniitniin; 
Benjamin  II.,  Ma-fc  Yifiael:  Luncz,  Jei-usalem,  l.siW;  M. 
Franco,  Hi.sfoi're  dcs  Israi'Uteif  Oltiimaii.i,  p.  211;  13iiHctiii 
d'AUiancc  Israelite  UniverscUc,  1893, 1894. 


D. 


M.    Fr. 


MOSZKOWSKI,  MORITZ:  German  pianist 
and  composer:  born  Aug.  23,  1854,  at  Breslau,  where 
he  received  his  early  musical  education.  After  a 
further  course  of  musical  training  at  Dresden  and 
at  the  Neue  Akademie  der  TonUuust  at  Berlin,  he 
acted  for  several  j-ears  as  teacher  in  the  last-men- 
tioned institution.  He  then  gave  concerts  in  Berlin, 
and  in  1873  made  a  successful  tour  through  Germany 
and  visited  Russia  and  Fiance.  An  accident  to  his 
arm  compelled  him  to  abandon  public  performances 
for  several  years,  during  which  he  produced  some 
of  his  best  compositions.  In  1897  Moszkowski  re- 
moved to  Paris.  The  influence  of  Chopin  is  very 
marked  iu  his  works.  Some  of  his  pianoforte  pro- 
ductions, such  as  the  serenade  "Aiis  Aller  Ilerren 
Liinderu  "  and  the  "  Sjianish  Dances,"  havehad  great 
vogue,  llisopera  "  Bobadil,"  first  performed  at  the 
Royal  Opera-IIouse,  Berlin,  in  1892,  was  favorably 
received,  the  ballet-music  being  especially  ideasing. 
Among  his  other  productions  m.ay  be  mentioned  the 
symphonic  poem  "  Jeanne d' Arc";  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  E  major;  two  orchestral  suites;  "Phantas- 
tischer  Zug,"  for  orchestra;  a  violin  concerto;  and  a 
number  of  pianoforte  compositions. 

s.  J.  So. 
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MOTAL,  ABRAHAM  BEN  JACOB  OF  SA- 
LONICA :  Turkish  rabbi  of  the  Sfvcutft'iuh  clu- 
tury:  bora  about  15C8;  ilietl  in  163^.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  R.  SanuR'l  Hay3'un,  author  of  tlie  rcsponsa 
collection  "Bene  Slieinuel,"  and  probalily  of  R. 
Solomon  b.  Abraham  Kohcn  (MaHaRSIIaK)  also. 
As  the  director  of  the  yeshibah  of  the  old  Lisbon 
community  of  Salonica  he  gathered  about  him  a 
large  number  of  devoted  pupils,  many  of  whom 
subsequently  became  well-known  rabbis,  among 
them  Aaron  ben  Isaac  Lapapa,  author  of  "Bene 
Aharon." 

Motal  was  the  author  of  many  responsa  and  de- 
cisions, which  were  included  in  other  works,  (.rj., 
in  the  "Bene  Shemuel,"  in  the  collection  of  deci- 
sions by  R.  Hayyim  Shabbethai  (part  i.,  Salonica, 
1713;  partii.,i6. 1715;  part  iii.,?'i.  1718)and  the  same 
scholar's  respon.sa  ((V>.  IGol),  and  in  "Bene  Aharon." 
Motal  wrote  also  the  following  independent  works: 
"Sefer  Torat  ha-Nazir  "  (Salonica,  1S21),  uovella3  to 
the  treatise  Nazir,  and  on  the  rules  to  be  observed  liy 
a  Nazaritc;  and  "j\Iagen  Abraham,"  on  the  regula- 
tions concerning  bills  of  divorce  and  on  the  manner 
of  writing  masculine  and  feminine  proper  names  in 
them  (this  work  is  mentioned  by  Hayyim  Benvcniste 
in  "Kencset  ha-Gedolah"  to  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  ch. 
125,  note  to  "Bet  Yosef,"  No.  25;  and  ch.  128,  note 
to"Bet  Yosef,"  No.  3). 

BiBLior.RAPHY  :  Conforte,  Knre  ha-'Dnrnt,  ed.  Cnssel,  p.  Vib ; 
Fucnn,  Keneset  I'israei,  p.  38 ;  Michael,  Or  tm^Hanuim,  No. 
130. 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

MOTAL,  BENJAMIN  B.  ABRAHAM  OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE:  Turkish  scholar  of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  lie  is  said  to 
have  been  an  exceptional  grammarian  and  to  have 
written  certain  grammatical  works,  of  which,  how- 
ever, nothing  has  been  preserved.  He  edited  the 
collection  "Tummat  Yesharim,"  containing:  (1) 
"Ohole  Tarn,"  responsa  and  decisions  by  Jacob 
Tam  ibn  Yahya;  (2)  "Derek  Tamim,"  glosses  and 
ciitical  notes  to  Alfasi's  halakot  and  commentaries; 
(3)  "Siyyuma  de-Piska,"  glosses  to  responsvmi  12  of 
"Ohole  Tain";  (4)  "Tcniim  De'im,"  by  Abraham  b. 
David;  (5)  "Ma'amar  Kol  De'i,"  by  Elijah  ha-Levi; 
and  (6)  "Kelale  Shemuel,"  b_v  Samuel  Sirillo,  in  ad- 
dition to  notes  and  emendations  to  Sifra  and  Abot 
de-Rabbi  Natan,  together  with  a  preface  by  himself 
(4  parts,  Venice,  1623). 

BIBI.IOORAPHT:  Furet,  liihl.  Jud.  II.  403:  Benjacob,  Ozar  hn- 
Scfarim,  p.  (556,  No.  W2 ;  Michael,  Or  ha^HauilU'U  No.  571. 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

MOTAZILITES ;    MOTEKALLAMIN.      See 

AliM'.Il     PlIII.osolMlV. 

MOTH.     See  Insects. 

MOTHER  (Hebrew,  "em";  Aramaic,  "im- 
ma ").  —  Biblical  Data :  Although  the  father 
was  considered  the  head  of  the  family  among  the 
Hebrews  of  old,  and  the  mother  therefore  occupied 
an  inferior  position  legally  and  ritually,  yet  in  the 
ethical  relation  involving  the  reverence  duo  to  her 
from  the  children  she  stood  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
father;  disrespect  for  her  entailed  the  same  ]iunish- 
meut  as  disrespect  for  the  father  (comp.  Ex.  xxi.  15, 
17;  Lev.  xx.  !);  Dent,  xxvii.  16).  In  the  Decalogue 
it  is  commanded  to  honor  the  mother  as  well  as  the 


father  (Ex.  xx.  12;  Dent.  v.  16);  and  in  Lev.  six. 
3  the  people  are  enjoined  to  fear  both  parents.  In 
the  home  life  and  training  the  mother  is  of  equal 
importance  with  the  father  (Deut.  xxi.  18,  19;  I 
Kings  xix.  20;  Jcr.  xvi.  7;  Prov.  xxx.  17).  Wlicn 
a  particular!)-  tender  relation  is  pictured  by  the 
Biblical  writers,  a  mother's  love  is  often  employed 
to  symbolize  the  thought.  Thus  Isaac's  marriage 
to  Rebekali  is  said  to  comfort  him  fen-  the  loss  of  his 
mother  (Gen.  xxiv.  67).  When  Jeremiah  describes 
the  grief  into  which  the  calamit(nis  events  of  his 
time  have  cast  the  people,  he  employs  the  figure  of 
a  mother  weeping  for  her  children:  "A  voice  was 
heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation,  and  bitter  weejiing; 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children;  she  refuscth  to  be 
comforted  for  her  children,  because  they  are  not" 
(Jer.  xxxi.  14  [R.  V.  15]);  and  when  the  jirophet  of 
the  Exile  wishes  to  delineate  God  as  the  comforter 
of  His  people,  he  says:  "As  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you"(Isa.  l.xvi.  13). 
In  the  Book  of  Lamentations  the  acme  of  destitution 
is  presented  by  the  picture  of  yoimg  children  and 
sucklings  swooning  in  the  streets,  and  saying  to 
their  mothers,  "  Where  is  corn  and  wine'?  "  (Lam.  ii. 
11,  12);  and  when  the  Psalmist  describes  his  utter 
wo,  he  laments;  "As  one  mourning  for  his  mother 
I  was  bowed  down  with  grief  "  (I's.  xxx  v.  14,  Ilebr.). 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  that  the 
high  place  which  the  mother  occupied  in  the  He- 
brew's estimation  is  specially  indicated.     Her  teach- 
ings are  constantly  enjoined  as  being 
The   Praise  of  eejual   weight   with   those  of   the 
of  the        father.     The  first  verse  after  the  in- 
Good  Wo-    troduction  to  the  book  reads :  "  Hear, 
man.         O    my   son,    the   instruction   of    thy 
father;  and  neglect  not  the  teaching 
of  thy  mother"  (Prov.  i.  8,  Hebr.  ;  comp.  ib.  vi.  20; 
x.  1;   XV.  30;   xix.  26;   xx.  20;    xxiii.  22,  25;    xxx. 
17).     Especial  attention  may  be  directed  to  Prov. 
xxxi.  1,  where  the  wise  words  attributed  to  King 
Lemuel  are  said  to  have  been  taught  him  l)y  his 
mother.     The   queen   mother  was  a   personage   of 
great  importance  in  ancient  Israel,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  histor)'  of  the  Kings  the  mother's 
name  receives  particular  mention  in  the  set  phrase 
"and  the  name  of  his  mother  was  ..."  (I  Kings  xi. 
26;  xiv.  31,  31;   xv.  2,  10;   xxii.  42;    II  Kings  viii. 
26;  xiv.  3;  xv.  2,  33;  xviii.  3;   xxi.  1,  10;   xxii.  1; 
xxiii.  31,  36;  xxiv.  8,  18;  comp.  also  I  Kings  i.  11; 
ii.  13,  20,  22). 

The  word  "em"  has  other  meanings  in  the  Bible; 
e.ij.,  "ancestress"  (comp.  Gen.  iii.  20);  a  "people" 
(Isa.  1.  1 ;  Ezek.  xix.  2,  10),  the  designation  of  one 
of  the  tribes  whereof  a  mixed  population  was  com- 
posed; thus  Ezekiel  (xvi.  3)  calls  the  "mother"  of 
Jerusalem  a  Ililtite. 

In  Apocryphal  and  Rabbinical  Litera- 
ture: Ben  Sira  declares  th:it  "he  liiat  provukelh 
his  mother  is  cursed  of  the  Lord  "  (Sirueh  |  Eeclus.] 
iii.  16);  and  reference  need  only  be  made  to  the 
heroic  mother  of  the  seven  sons  whose  martyrdom 
is  described  in  IV  Mace.  xv.  to  indicate  the  temper 
of  Jewish  motherhood  in  trying  days. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  mother  was  held  in 
Talmudic  times  among  the  Jews  is  clear  from  the 
dying  injunction  of  Rabbi  Jutlah  ha-Nasi  to  his  sous: 
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"Be  careful  of  the  honor  due  your  mother;  let  the 
lamp  be  lit  iu  its  place,  the  table  be  set  in  its  place, 
the  couch  be  spread  in  its  place"  (Ket,  103a);  and 
it  was  the  same  rabbi  who  interpreted  so  ingenu- 
ously the  two  commands,  "Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother  "  (Ex.  xx.  12),  and  "  Ye  shall  fear  every 
man  his  mother,  and  his  father"  (Lev.  xix.  2  [A.  V. 
3]).  In  the  one  command  the  father  is  mentioned 
first ;  in  the  other,  the  mother.  Said  Rabbi  Judah  : 
"God  knows  that  a  child  honors  the  mother  more 
than  the  father  because  she  soothes  it 
Judah.  ha-  with  gentle  words;  therefore  in  the 
Nasi's  In-  command  to  honor  the  parents  the 
junction  father  is  mentioned  first.  God  knows 
to  His  Sons,  likewise  that  the  child  fears  the  father 
more  than  the  mother  because  he 
teaches  it  the  Law;  therefore  in  the  injunction  to 
fear  the  parents  the  mother  is  mentioned  first  "  (Kid. 
30b,  31a;  comp.,  however,  Baclicr,  "Ag.  Tan."  i. 
113,  note  1,  where  it  is  claimed  that  Rabbi  Eliezcr 
ben  Hyrcanus  should  be  credited  with  this  explana- 
tion, according  to  Mek.,  Yitro,  8). 

Among  the  beautiful  examples  of  filial  devotion 
may  be  mentioned  the  treatment  of  his  mother  by 
Rabbi  Tarfon  (Yer.  Peah  1.5c;  Yer.  Kid.  61b;  Kid. 
31b).  Note  also  the  high  praise  accorded  by  the 
Rabbis  to  the  heathen  Dama  ben  Netina  of  Ashke- 
lon  for  his  respectful  attitude  toward  his  mother 
under  most  trying  circumstances  (Yer.  Peah  I.e. ; 
Yer.  Kid.  I.e.  {  Pesik.  R.  23.  toward  end).  In  the 
home  life  of  the  Jewish  people,  notably  in  the  rear- 
ing and  education  of  young  children,  the  mother's 
place  and  influence  have  been  always  supreme  (see 
Abrahams,  "Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  pp. 
133,  344,  347). 

w,  li.  D    P. 

MOTOT,  SABLTJEI.  BEN  SA'ADIAS  IBN : 
Spanish  commentator  and  translator;  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Guada- 
lajara, where  he  ]iroliably  was  born.  The  spelling 
of  the  name,  DIDO  or  D1D1D.  is  uncertain.  Wolf 
("Bibl.  Hebr."  iii.  11 13)  is  uncertain  whether  to  read 
it "  Motot "  or  "  Jlittot."  The  first  form,  though  not 
yet  explained,  is  now  usually  accepted  (see  Stein- 
schneider,  "Hebr.  Bibl."  xv.  16). 

Samuel  is  best  known  for  his  "Megillat  Se- 
tarim  "  (Venice,  15.54),  a  commentarj-  on  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  The 
work  soon  became  very  rare,  and  was  suljsequently 
published  in  abridged  form  by  Jekuthiel  Lazi  in 
'■  Margaliyyot  Tobah,"  a  collective  edition  of  com- 
mentaries on  Ibn  Ezra's  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. A  better  revision  tlian  the  Venice  edition  is 
preserved  in  some  manuscripts  (see  Schillcr-Szinessy , 
"Catalogue  of  (he  Hebrew  Jrauuscripts  Preserved 
in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,"  Nos.  49,  50; 
J.  Goldenthal,  "Die  Neuerworlienen  Ilandschrift- 
licheii  1  lebriiischen  Werke  der  K.  K.  Ilofbihliothek 
zu  Wicn."  vi.  98,  Vienna,  1851),  Cambridge  MS.  No. 
49,  written  about  1380,  probably  in  Guadalajara, 
containing  the  fullest  and  in  many  respects  the  best 
revision.  In  this  supercommcntary  Ibn  Motot  dis- 
plays a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Talmud,  the 
Cabala,  and  iihilnsophy.  While  in  astronomy  and 
astrology  he  follows  Ibn  F^zraa.s  his  principal  author- 
ity, he  accepts  rather  Nahmanides'  views  in  regard 


to  Talmudical  and  cabalistic  jiroblems.  He  defends 
Ibn  Ezra's  commentary  against  the  accusation  of 
having  thought  and  spoken  of  rabbinical  authorities 
without  sufficient  respect.  Ibn  Jlotnt  himself,  how- 
ever, hail  a  low  opinion  of  Ilm  Ezra's  orthodoxy 
and  Talmudical  knowledge  on  the  whole,  for,  as  he 
thinks,  Ibn  Ezra  did  not  go  very  deeply  into  mysti- 
cism (Schiller-Szinessy,  I.e.  p.  138).  He  quotes  iu 
thiswork  Aristotle  and  his  Arabic  commentators,  also 
cabalists,  scientists,  philosophers,  astronomers,  and 
linguists,  as  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  ^laimonides,  Joseph 
Kimhi,  Nahmanides,  Isaac  Israeli,  and  Joseph  ibn 
Wakar.  It  is  also  a  very  rich  source  of  information 
with  regard  to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra's  numerous  works, 
to  which  it  contains  many  references. 

Ibn  Motot  wrote  also:  (1)  a  cabalistic  commentary 
on  the  whole  Pentateuch,  although  only  the  por- 
tion on  Exodus  has  been  preserved  (Neubauer, 
"Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  JISS."  No.  28G;  Goldenthal,  I.e. 
p.  7);  (2)  "Sefcr  Tehillot  Adonai "  (Neubauer,  I.e. 
No.  1048;  Ben  Jacob,  "  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,"  pp.  62-112), 
a  cabalistic  commentary  on  the  d.ailj' 
His  prayers   and   the   Ilaggadah,    a   por- 

■Works.  tion  being  printed  as  a  supidement  to 
Menahem  Recanati's  "Perush  ha-Te- 
fillot"  (Constantinople,  1543-44);  (3)  "Meshobeb 
Netibot "  (after  Isa.  Iviii.  22),  a  cabalistic  com- 
mentary on  the  "Sefer  Yezirah,"  written  in  1370  at 
Guadalajara,  and  of  which  many  manuscripts  exist 
(see  Neuliauer,  I.e.  Nos.  1594,  2,  and  1647,  5;  Paris 
MSS.  Nos.  769,  124.  9,  and  842,  2;  Steinschncider, 
"Cat.  Bodl."  col.  3456;  idem,  "Hebr.  Bibl."  vii. 
113,  XV.  16).  The  last-mentioned  commentary  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  contains  six 
chajiters.  The  first  part,  which  is  the  introduction, 
deals  with  numbers,  mankind,  intelligence,  etc. 
The  second  part  contains  the  commentary  proper; 
and  the  third  ]iart  consists  of  various  theses  on  sub- 
jects dealt  with  in  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah."  As  a  whole, 
according  to  Steinschncider,  the  book  represents  a. 
mixture  of  philosophy,  astronomj-,  and  Caliala  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  tlic  author 
lived.  The  first  four  chapters  of  this  commentary, 
containing  a  Hebrew  translation,  from  the  Arabic, 
of  "Al-Hada'ik"  by  B-\T.\i,Ynsi,  have  been  pub- 
lished, together  with  Ibn  Tibbon's  translation  of  the 
saiue  work,  bj'  D.  Kaulmann  in  "  Die  Spuren  des 
Al-Batlajusis  in  der  Ji'idischen  Religionsphiloso- 
phie,"  pp.  \7  et  seq.,  Budapest,  18S0.  A  commen- 
tary on  Bal.iya  ben  Asher's  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  in 
Neubauer  (I.e.  No.  1647,  1)  and  in  Goldenthal  (I.e.), 
is  attributed  to  Ibn  Motot;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  is  its  author. 

In  1302  Ibn  Motot  translated  Abraham  il)n  Daud's 
"  Al-'Akidah  Al-Rafi'ah"  into  Hcbn-w  under  the  title 
"  Emunah  Nissa'ah "  for  Isaac  ben  Sheshet,  rabbi 
of  Barcelona,  later  of  Algiers.  The  oidy  manu- 
script of  this  translation  (.Mantua  JIS.  No.  81)  was 
first  referred  to  byLuzzatto  ("Orient,  Lit."xii.  506). 
Ibn  Jlotot's  translation,  however,  was  soon  replaced 
by  that  of  Solomon  Ibn  Labi,  made  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Aragon,  and  known 
and  printed  under  the  tilh'  "Emiuiah  Ramah."  ed. 
S.  Weil,  Frankfort-on-tlie-."\Iain,  1852.  Ibn  Jlotot's 
translation,  although  on  the  whole  less  correct,  may 
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still  ho  used,  according  to  Stcinscbneider.  for  cor- 
recting some  of  the  errors  of  Ibn  Labi's  trausla- 
tion.  As  a  translator  Ibu  Jlotot  displays  au  elegant 
style,  and  likes  to  choose  such  Hebrew  words  as  by 
their  sounds  correspond  with  the  Arabic. 

BlBi-IOGRAPny  :  In  addition  to  the  references  given  In  the  ar- 
ticle, Steinschneider,  Cot.  ItmU,  cols.  24;«  I'tscq.i  idem,  Hehv. 
Uefjci-s.  pp.  387,  .370,  449;  idem,  Jtirisfi  Literature,  p.  U3. 

E,  c.  M.  So. 

MOTOT,  SIMEON  BEN  MOSES  BEN 

SIMEON:  .li'wisb  inathenuitiiian  (.t  llir  lil'teentb 
century  ;  probably  lived  iu  Lombardy.  Ko  Jewish 
author  mentions  him.  imr  is  anything  known  of  his 
life.  That  he  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  has  been  concluded  from  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  De  Rossi  Parma  JIS.  No.  205,  3,  end,  lie 
dedicates  his  treatise  on  algebra  to  his  two  friends 
Judah  ben  Joseph  ben  Abigdor  and  Moidecai  ben 
Abraham  Fiuzi,  who  (the  latter  as  rabbi  and  mathe- 
matician) flourished  in  Mantua  from  about  1445  to 
14T3  (see  Steinschneider,  "Zur  Gesch.  der  Ueber- 
setzungeu  aus  dem  Indischen  ins  Arabische,"  etc., 
in  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  xxv,  405).  As  regards  the  cor- 
rect reading  of  the  name  UIDD,  or  [310113  (as,  for  in- 
stance, Munich  ilS.  No.  3(5,  23  has  it),  one  is  con- 
fronted with  the  same  uncertainty  as  in  the  name 
of  the  commentator  and  translator  Samuel  ben  Sa- 
'adias  ibn  Motot.  Steinschneider  suggests  that 
D1DD  or  t31D  may  be  the  name  of  a  place  ("Hebr. 
Bibl."  XV.  16;  see  also  H.  Schapira,  "Mishnat  ha- 
Middot,"  in  "Zeitschriit  fur  Mathematik  und  Phy- 
sik,"  Supplement,  p.  9,  Leipsic,  1880). 

Two  small  works  by  Motot  have  been  preserved. 
One  is  a  treatise  on  algebra,  entitled  "Sefer  ha- 
Alzibra,"  or  "Kelale  me  -  Heshbon  ha-Aljibra" 
<De  Kdssi  Parma  MS.  No.  205,  3;  other  manuscripts 
are  mentioned  in  Steinschneider,  "  Die  Haiidschrif- 
ten-Verzeichnisse  der  KiJnigliehen  Bibliothek  zu 
Berlin,"  ii.  57,  No.  79,  14;  Bi.scioni,  "Bibliotheca> 
EbraiciC  Gneca;  Florentimu  Catalogus,"  ii.  525,  No. 
46 ;  comp.  in  addition  Ben.iacob,  "  Ozar  ha-Sefarini," 
p.  36,  No,  686).  In  the  dedication  mentioned  above, 
Motot  claims  to  have  studied  several  mathematical 
works  written  by  Christians  and  to  have  found  among 
them  one  containing  theorems  without  demonstra- 
tions. This  book  he  chose  as  his  basic  work  and  trans- 
lated it,  supplying  the  demonstrations  from  other 
mathematical  sources,  and  adding  some  theorems 
of  his  own.  The  title  of  this  original  work  is  not 
known. 

The  other  of  Motot's  works,  entitled  "Bi'ur  ha- 
Bablii  Shini'on  Motot  iDIDIO]  'al  Yezirat  Shene 
Kawwim  Shelo  Nifgashu,"  deals  with  the  problem 
of  the  asymptotes  (Steinschneider,  "Cat.  JIunich," 
No.  36,  23;  Krafft,  "  Die  Handsehriftlichen  Hebr. 
Werke  der  K.  K.  llofbiblidthek  zu  Wien,"  p.  89. 
No.  l.xxv. ;  Goldenthal,  "  Die  Nenerworbenen  Hand- 
sehriftlichen Hebraisehen  Werke  der  K.  K.  Hof- 
bibliothek  zu  Wien,"  p.  79).  This  work  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  iirst  being  an  introduction  to  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  lack  of  mathematical 
technical  terms  in  Hebrew,  which  Motot.  however, 
failed  to  supply,  sometimes  renders  the  discu.ssion 
ditlicull  and  verbose;  but  this  does  notdetract  from 
the  clear  style  and  uniformity  of  the  work,  which 
are  indeed  remarkable. 


According  to  G.  Sacerdote,  tlie  problem  of  the 

asymptotes  was  suggested  to  Motot  by  reading 
Maimouides'  "Jloreh  Nebukim."  where  (French 
ed.  by  Munk,  i.  73;  p.  410,  French)  the  hyper- 
bolic curve  and  the  asymptote  are  s|ioken  of. 
Whether  Motot  knew  of  Efodi's  commentary  on  this 
passage,  which  deals  with  the  same  pmblem.  is  un- 
certain, and  at  any  rate  improbable;  for  Motot's 
solution  is  evidently  original.  About  one  hundred 
years  later  Sloses  Proven^'al,  the  mathematician  and 
rabbi  of  ^Mantua,  again  took  up  this  problem  and 
di.scussed  it  in  Motot's  manner,  not  claiming  any 
originality  for  himself,  but  ueverthele.ss  failing  to 
give  Jlotot's  work  as  his  source  (Provencal's  short 
treatise  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  "Moreh  Nebu- 
kim," ed.  Sabbionetta,  15.53,  and  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Baroccius  in  1586;  see  Steinschneider, 
"Hebr.  Uebers,"  p.  426). 

Jlotot,  although  he  exerted  scarcely  any  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  science  of  mathematics 
at  large,  deserves  all  credit  for  having  invented  the 
pure  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  and 
the  derived  equations  of  the  second  degree,  and  for 
having  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  the  asym- 
ptotes. His  two  works  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  fully  discussed  by  Gustav  Sacerdote 
(■'  Le  Livie  de  I'Algebre  et  le  Probleme  des  A.sym- 
ptotes  de  Simon  Motot, "  in  "  R.  E.  J. "  xx  vii.  91  et  aer/., 
xxviii.  228f<«t(?.,  xxix.  Ill  etseg.,  from  which  source 
the  data  for  the  present  article  have  been  taken). 

Bibliography:   Steinschneider,   Die  Jlldischen   Mrttlicma- 
tilitr.  in  Bibliotheca  Mathematica,  ed.  G.  Enestroin.  19t)l, 
p.  .59. 
K.  c.  M.  Sc. 

MOTTA,  EMANUEL  DE  LA :  Early  settler 
in  South  Carolina;  born  in  the  Spanish  West  Ind'ies 
Jan.  5,  1761 ;  died  May  15,  1821.  His  family  is  said 
to  have  fled  to  the  New  World  to  escape  Spanish  per- 
secution. Emanuel  was  educated  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  soon  became  one  of  its  best-known  citi- 
zens. Ilis  name  is  prominently  connected  with  free- 
masonry in  the  South.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
served  in  the  Revolutionaiy  war  and  in  the  War  of 
1812.  After  the  Revolution  he  lived  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  where  he  helped  to  reestablish  the  "old  congre- 
gation" in  1786.  In  1700  he  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  Congregation  Mickva  Israel,  for 
which  he  officiated  as  hazzan  gratuitously  for  manj' 
years. 

BiBi.ioGRAPHV  :  A.T^.Franklnnd.in  American  Jews'  AiiuitaJ, 
18SS.  )i.  124:  ('.  P.  Dnly,  .Scttdiiii  lit  of  ttie  Jews  in  North 
A  tne riea.  p.  T*.  New  York.  18i{:j :  Simon  Wolf,  'Die  A  oieriean 
.Tew  ax  Patriot.  Sitldier.  and  Citizen,  ib.  189.5:  Mordecal 
Sheftnll,  In  ()(■<  ic(<  lit,  1.  4S7. 

.\.  L.  Ilf. 

MOTTA,  JACOB  DE  LA:  American  physi- 
cian; son  of  Emanuel  de  la  Motta;  born  about  1789; 
died  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  13,  1845.  He  studied 
medicine,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  South  Car- 
olina Medical  Society  in  1810.  He  became  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  army  and  served  in  that  capac- 
ity during  the  War  of  1812.  After  the  war  Motta 
went  to  Charleston,  and  some  years  later  to  Savan- 
nah, Ga. :  in  the  latter  city  he  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  erecting  a  synagogue,  in  which  he  acted 
gratuitously  as  preacher  for  several  years.  Subse- 
(juently  he  returned  to  Charleston,  where  he  became 
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one  of  its  leading  physicians,  and  where  lie  took  an 
active  part  in  coniniunal  alTairs. 

In  1816.  in  New  York,  he  delivered  the  eulogy  on 
Gershom  blendes  Sei.xas,  and  in  lMl)<lelivered  a  dis- 
course at  the  consecration  of  the  synagogue  of  the 
Mickva  Israel  congregation  at  Savannah;  this  dis- 
course attracted  the  attention  of  .Jeilerson  and  Mad- 
ison, both  of  whom  wrote  appreciative  letters  to  its 
author.  When  Harrison  became  president  (1841)  he 
appointed  Motta  receiver-general  for  his  district,  an 
oltice  which  he  tilled  with  great  credit. 

Bibliography:  .\.  E.  Franl;lanil,iii.-lm(riciT»,/ci('.s"^-lii)i»n(, 
1888,  p.  VM:  The  (Icikkut.  ill.  .i9,  I'liiliidelpliia,  \H,'>:  PtiliU- 
catitms  Am.  Jrtr.  Hist.  Sue.  ill.  I;J4  :  Cyrus  Adler.  in  Mciio- 
ralu  vii.  VSi ;  Martcens,  The  Ilebreivs  in  Ameriea^  p.  52,  New 
York,  18.S.S. 
A.  L.     HIT. 

MOUNTAIN  JEWS.     See  Caucasus. 
MOURNERS  OF  ZION.     See  Aiskle  Zion. 

MOURNING  (^3X,  ni^ax)  :  Manifestation  of 
sorrow  uiid  niiet'  over  the  lo.ss.  by  death  lU'  other- 
wise, of  a  relative,  a  frieuil,  an  honored  leader  or 
projihet,  or  over  a  national  calamity, — Biblical 
Data:  It  is  recorded  that  Abraham  mourned  for 
Sarah  (his  wife)  and  wept  for  her  (Gen.  .\xiii.  2). 
Jacob  mourned  "many  days"  for  the  supposed 
death  of  Joseph.  David  lamented  for  Absalom,  in 
spite  of  the  latter's  ill  conduct.  The  mourning  for 
an  only  sou  was  profound  (Amos  viii.  10).  The 
days  of  mourning  for  parents  were 
Mourning    generally  observed  (Gen.   xxvii.  41). 

Period.       Joseph   mourned  seven  days  for  his 

father  (ih.  1.  10).  while  the  mourning 

of  the   captive  Gentile  woman  lasted  thirty  days 

(Deut.  -xxi.  13),  showing  that  the  Gentile  jieriod  of 

mourning  for  a  parent  exceeded  that  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  death  of  a  person  who  had  been  esteemed  and 
honored  in  life  was  publicly  lamented  by  the  people 
as  a  tribute  of  respect.  Jacob  was  thus  honored  in 
Egypt  when  he  died  ;  the  Egyptians  organized  an 
elaborate  public  funeral,  and  their  mourning  for 
him  lasted  seventy  days  (Gen.  1.  3).  Among  the 
Hebrews  a  public  mourning  never  exceeded  thirty 
days,  even  in  the  case  of  their  greatest  prophet, 
Moses  (Dent,  xxxiv.  8). 

The  mourning  for  a  national  defeat  or  other  pub- 
lic calaniil)'  was  confined  to  the  day  the  news  of  the 
misfortune  was  received.  Poran  exceptionally  great 
and  epoch-marking  calamity,  as  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  on  tlie  9tli  of  Ab.  every  anniversary  of 
the  event  was  observed  as  a  day  of  mourning. 

The  manner  of  mourning  differed  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  loss  and  distress  connected  with  it. 
The  Gentile  captive  mourned  for  her  parents  by  re- 
maining within  the  house,  weeping,  cutting  olf  her 
hair,  and  jiariiig  her  nails,  abundant  hair  and  long 
nails  being  considered  marks  of  feminine  lieauty; 
whereas  among  men,  during  mourning,  the  hair  and 
nails  were  allowed  to  grow.  Slourning  was  also 
marked  by  throwing  dust  on  the  head  (Josh.  vii. 
6).  by  wearing  sackcloth,  sitting  in  aslies,  lacerating 
the  llesli,  and  tearing  out  tlie  hair  of  the  head  and 
face  (Jer.  xvi.  6).  Such  self-mutilation,  however, 
was  forbidden  by  Moses  (Lev.  xxi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  1). 
Other  forms  of  mourning  are  indicated  in  Ezek. 
xxiv.  17,  as(l)  crying,  (2)  removing  the  head-dress. 


(8)  removing  the  shoes,  (4)  covering  the  lips  as  a 
guard  of  silence,  (o)  eating  "'  the  bread  of  mourners  " 
(Hos.  ix.  4). 

To  express  his  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  and  the  defeat  of  Israel.  David  rent  his 
clothes,  wept,  and  fasted  all  day  (II  Sam.  i.  11,  12). 
David's  lament  on  that  occasion  is  one  of  the  gems 
of  Hebrew  poetry.  Seven  days'  mourning  for  the 
dead  appears  to  have  been  usual  among  the  .lews 
(conip.  Kccliis.  [Sinicli]  xxii.  12). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  According  to  the 

Talmud,  the  seven  dajs  of  mourning  were  ob.served 
even  before  the  Flooil.  The  seven  days  of  grace 
granted  to  the  wicked  generation  of  the  Flood  (Gen. 
vii.  4)  were  to  allow  the  jieiiod  of  mourning  for  .Me- 
thuselah to  expire  (Sanh.  1081) ;  Gen.  H.  xxxii.  10). 
An  inference  is  drawn  from  the  verse  in  Amos  (viii. 
10),  "I  will  turn  your  feasts  into  mourning  " — the 
principal  feasts,  like  lho.se  of  Passover  and  Siikkot, 
continue  seven  days;  so  also  do  the  mourning  days 
(M.  K.  20a).  Another  reason  for  the  number  seven 
is  that  it  is  a  tenth  of  man's  allotted  span  of  three- 
score and  lcn("Sefat  Emet,"  xix.,  quoted  in  Lev- 
en.sohn,  "Mckore  Minhagim,"  §  97). 

The  mourning  proper,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
is  divided  into  four  periods.  The  first  three  days 
arc  given  to  weeping  and  lamentation;  the  deceased 
is  eidogized  up  to  the  seventh  day.  the  mourner 
keeping  within  the  hou.se;  the  somber  garb  of 
mourning  is  worn  up  to  the  thirtieth  day,  and  per- 
sonal adornment  is  neglected;  in  the  case  of  mourn- 
ing for  a  parent,  the  pursuit  of  amusement  and 
entertainment  is  abandoned  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mourning  is  represented  as  a  sword  raised  over  the 
mourner's  shoulders  during  the  first  three  days;  it 
approaches  him  from  the  corner  of  the  room  up  to 
the  end  of  seven  daj's;  it  passes  him  on  the  street 
up  to  the  end  of  thirty  days;  it  is  likely  to  strike 
any  one  of  the  family  during  the  whole  j-ear  (M.  K. 
27b;  Yer.  j\I.  K.  iii.  7;  comp.  Shull.iau 'Aruk,  Yorch 
De'ah,  394,  4).' 

Excessive  mourning  is  discoura.ged,  as  it  would 
imply  that  "the  mourner  is  posses.sed  of  more  pity 
than  the  Almighty."     "One  who  ]iersists  in  mourn- 
ing overmuch  for  his  dead  will  mourn  for  another 
death  "  (M.  Iv.  27b).    The  prolongation 

Liniita-      of  mourning  to  twelve  months  prolia- 
tions         lily   originated    with   the    instruction 

to  Grief,  given  by  Jiidah  ha-Xasi  I.,  that  bis 
disciples  should  close  the  yeshibah  and 
observe  full  mourning  for  thirty  days;  that  to  the 
end  of  twelve  months  the  yeshibah  should  be  closed 
during  one-half  of  the  day  and  that  the  other  half 
should  be  devoted  to  eulogies  of  the  dead  nasi  (Ivet. 
l()3b).  There  is  also  an  allusion  in  the  Zoliar  to  the 
belief  that  while  the  soul  of  a  righteous  person 
clings  to  his  body  for  the  first  thirty  days  before 
entering  heaven,  the  .soul  of  an  ordinary  per- 
son clings  to  the  body  for  twelve  months  (Zohar, 
Wayakhel,  pp.  398,  419,  ed.  Wilna.  1883).  The 
full  year  of  mourning  is  now  observed  only  for 
parents. 

The  mourning  garments  worn  by  a  widow  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14)  were  probably  black  (comp.  II  Sam. 
xiv.  2).     H.  Yaniiai  contrasted  the  black  garment  of 
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a  mourner  with  the  white  garment  of  a  bridegroom 
(Shab.  114a).  Kalimaniik's  quotes  R.  Isaac  ibn 
Ghayyat  ou  the  custom  of  wearing 
Mourning'  black  ("Torat  ha- Adam,"  p.  2T(i,  cd. 
Habit  and  Venice.  loOo).  Aslieri  says  "one  may 
"Keri'ah."  mourn  for  liis  father-in-law  b\'  wear- 
ing lilack  for  twelvemonths;  one  may 
mourn  so  for  a  mere  friend,  as  did  David  for  Abner  " 
C'Rabbenu  Asher,"  Rule  27,  No.  9).  In  l{ussia, 
Poland,  and  Galicia  tlie  Jews  discarded  black  for 
mourning  in  order  to  avoid  seeming  to  ape  the 
Ciiristian  custom.  Tlie  onl_v  outward  sign  of  mourn- 
ing observed  lliereis tlu;  "keri'ah"  (rent)  in  the  gar- 
ment (there  are  numei'ous  references  in  the  Bible 
to  rending  the  garments  as  a  sign  of  grief).  The  rent 
must  be  at  least  a  handbreadtli  (4  inches)  long,  and 
it  is  usually  made  in  tlie  lapel  of  the  coat.  In  case 
of  a  parent's  deatli  the  mourner  must  rend  all  the 
clothes  worn  l)y 
him  during  tlie 
mo  urning  pe- 
riod. In  ancient 
times  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  mourn 
for  a  parent,  a 
principal  teach- 
er,  o  r  a  nasi 
by  exposing 
both  shoulders 
tlirough  the  up- 
per garments; 
for  a  h  a  k  a  m 
(chief  rabbi)  the 
right  shoulder 
"was exposed,  for 
theab  bet  din  tlie 
left  shoulder. 
This  custom  had 
already  become 
obsolete  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Full  mourning 
is  limited  to  the 
following  occa- 
sions: the  death  of  a  (1)  fatlicr,  (2)  motlier,  (3)  son, 
(4)  daughter,  (5)  brother,  (6)  sister,  (7)  wifi;  or  hus- 
band (comp.  Lev.  xxi.  3,  3).  The  Rabbis  included 
a  half-brotlier  and  half-sister.  Mourning  need  not 
be  observed  for  a  child  that  has  lived  less  than 
thirty  days.  The  ceremonies  oliserved  in  mourning 
for  a  kin.sman  are  as  follows:  Tlie  time  between 
death  and  the  burial  is  called  "auinut "  (=  "deep 
grief'),  during  which  the  mourner  must  not  eat  in 
the  same  liouse  with  the  dead,  and, 
Ceremo-  except  on  Sabbath  or  on  a  holj*  day, 
nies.  must  not  eat  in  company,  nor  eat 
meat,  nor  drink  wine.  On  returning 
from  the  burial  "Shib'ah"  commences— the  seven 
days  during  which  the  mourner  is  confined  to  the 
house,  in  which  Ik;  sits  on  the  llooror  on  a  lowliench, 
devoting  his  lime  to  n^adiiig  the  Hook  of  Job.  lie 
is  excused  from  rising  when  an  elder,  or  even  a  nasi, 
passes.  The  lament:ition  while  sitting  may  liave 
been  derived  from  Xeli.  i.  4. 

Tlie  lirst  meal  after  the  funeral  is  pre))ared  liy  a 
neighbor;  it  is  called  "se'ndat  liabra'ah  "  (—  "meal 


Friends  (ilving  Muuruers  Bread  of  Affliction. 

(From  Kirchui^r,  "  Xddl!ii:hes  Cercmoniel,"  1726.) 


of  consolation  "),  It  usually  consists  of  bread  with 
eggs  or  lentils  (B.  B.  16a).  the  latter  being  a  symbol 
of  death.  The  mourner  occupies  the  front  seat  in 
the  room  when  the  con.solers  come  to  visit  him,  as 
indicated  in  Job  xxix.  2.'),  the  Talniudic  interpreta- 
tion of  which  is  "as  one  comforted  by  mourners" 
(Ket.  G9b).  "Silence  is  the  inice  of  con.solation  in 
a  house  of  mourning"  (Ber.  6b).  Aaron  "held  his 
peace"  when  apprised  of  tlie<leathof  his  sons  Xadab 
and  Abihu  (Lev.  x.  3).  Hence  the  conversation  is 
limited  to  praises  of  the  deceased.  The  mourner, 
however,  speaks  first ,  and  it  is  iirovided  that  he 
pronounce  the  benediction,  "  Praised  be  the  Al- 
mighty, the  righteous  Judge."  The  visitors  must 
not  make  observations  reflecting  on  Providence, 
as,  for  instance,  "  What  can  you  do'? "  On  leaving, 
the  visitors  say,  "May  the  Almighty  comfort  you 
among  all  moiirncrs  for  Zion  and  .lerusalem." 

The  things 
proliihitcd  to 
mourners  dur- 
ing Shib'ah  are: 

(1)  manual  labor 
or  business 
transactions; 

(2)  bathing  or 
anointing  the 
liody ;  (3)  wear- 
ing shoes  or  san- 
dals; (4)  read- 
ing the  Torah 
or  studying  (the 
reading  of  the 
Book  of  Job  or 
the  Lamenta- 
tions excepted); 
(■"))  cohabitation; 
(6)  lying  on  the 
lied  when  it  is  in 
its  usual  hori- 
zontal position 
(hence  it  was 
necessary  to  take 
down  the  can- 
opy and  folil  up  the  Iciwcr  su|iports  so  that  one  end 
of  the  bed  might  touch   the  ground);  (7)  washing 

and  preparing  garments;  (y)  cutting 
Mourners'  the  hair.  ^  The  last  two  prohibitions 
Ordinance,    are  in  force  up  to  the  end  of  thirty 

days,  while  mu.sic  and  all  forms  of  rec- 
reation are  usuall}'  excluded  for  the  whole  jear,  es- 
pecially when  the  mourniicg  is  for  a  parent.  Marry- 
ing is  prohibited  during  the  first  thirty  days;  in  the 
ease  of  mourning  forliusbandor  wife  this  jirohibition 
extends  to  a  year.  The  prohiliition  against  working 
during  Shib'ah  is  modified  where  the  mourner  is  de- 
pendent on  his  daily  earnings ;  in  such  a  case  he  may 
resume  his  work  in  private  after  three  days. 

Many  exceptions  to  these  reguhitions  are  enu- 
merated in  Yoreh  De'ali,  3S0-3S3.  The  Sabbath 
excludes  public  mourning,  but  is  counted  in  the 
Shib'ah.  A  holy  day  suspends  the  Shib'ali  when  the 
latter  has  begun  at  least  one  hour  before  the  holy 
day;  otherwise  the  Sliilrali  is  postponed  until  after 
the  holy  day.  The  holy  days  also  deduct  seven 
days  from    the   thirty  days  of  mourning  ("Sliclo- 
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sliim  "),  ami  where  the  Shib'ah  expires  immediately 
before  the  Imly  days  begin,  the  lliirty  days  of 
iiiourniug  are  entirely  suspended.  The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  causes  fourteen  days  to  be  deducted 
from  the  thirty  days,  if  the  Shib'ah  begins  at  least 
one  liour  before  the  lioly  days.  See  Brui.^L;  Fl- 
XERAL  Kites:  Jaiirzeit;  K.vddish. 

Bibliohraphy:  Maimonides,  Tail.  Ehrli  Slmlhan  'A7-uh. 
Ytirih  Df-ah.  ;}«M03:  ShU>h„le  lm-Lckc{,  Semahot,  88 
1-.T3  (ed.  BulHT,  pp.  337-368,  Wilna,  ISXti);"  Levensolin,  Ze- 
rulilmhd.  iv.  .■>!);  Geiger,  TTixs.  Zr  if.  Jlhl.  Tliail.  iii.  214-2i3: 
Nowack.  Lchrhuch  tier  Hchrtlischcu  Archifiilogie^  i.  193; 
Benziiiffer,  Arch,  p.  IHo:  Eisenstein.  Mnuvuers^  Almanac, 
New  York,  IWH);  Morris  Jastrow.  Jr..  in  Jnunial  of  the 
American  Oriental  iSociety,  No.  '20,  pp.  i;ii-1.50. 

\.  J.  D.  E. 

MOUSE  (Ilebr.  "akbar"):  An  animal  enumer- 
ated among  the  unclean  "creeping  things"  in  Lev. 
si.  39.  lu  I  Sam.  vi.,  where  the  reference  is  to  the 
mice  sent  as  a  plague  upon  the  Philistines  to  ravage 
their  fields,  "  'akbar "  may  denote  specifically  the 
field-mouse,  while  elsewhere  the  term  probably  in- 
chides  the  whole  familj-  of  small  rodents,  as  the  rat, 
marmot,  jerboa,  etc.  In  Isa.  l.wi.  17  eating  the 
mouse  is  placed  in  the  same  category'  with  eating 
swine's  flesh.  For  the  legendary  action  of  mice  in 
the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  arm}'  see  Herod- 
otus, ii.  141. 

In  the  Talmud  the  term  "  'akbar  "  apparently  in- 
cludes also  the  rat  (comp.  B.  31.  97a,  where  the  case 
is  mentioned  of  a  cat  being  killed  by  'akbarim).  A 
distinction  is  made  between  house-,  field-,  and  water- 
mice  (Hul.  126b,  127a,  and  parallels),  as  also  be- 
tween black,  gray,  and  white  ones  (Pes.  10b).  The 
mouse  is  an  object  of  disgust  (Suk.  SGb).  It  is  of 
malicious  nature,  since  it  causes  destruction  (to  cloth 
and  wood)  without  any  profit  to  itself  (Hor.  13a). 
Even  a  human  corpse  is  not  safe  from  it  (Shab.  151b 
and  parallels).  Hence  its  many  enemies,  e.g..  the 
cat,  the  fox.  the  hedgehog,  the  weasel,  and  man  (B. 
K.  80a).  But  no  mouse  robs  another  one  (Pes.  10b). 
Eating  of  anything  which  a  mouse  has  gnawed 
weakens  the  memory ;  hence  the  cat,  which  eats  the 
mice  themselves,  does  not  recognize  its  master  (Hor. 
13a).  Mice  often  carry  away  bright  objects,  as 
coins,  rings,  etc. ;  and  a  miser  who  buries  his  money 
is  called  a  "mouse  lying  upon  its  denarii"  (Sanh. 
29b).  Another  proverb  which  is  cited  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mouse  is:  "Xotthe  mouse  is  the  thief, 
but  the  hole"  (i.e.,  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods; 
'Er.  30a). 

BiiiunGRAPHT:  Tristram,  Xat.  Hi.st.  p.  123;  Leuvsolin,  Z.  T. 
pp.  lit'),  aifl. 
s.  s.  I.    M.    C. 

MOVABLE  PROPERTY.     See  Property. 

MSTISLA'VL  :  District  town  in  the  government 
of  ildgliilef,  Kussia.  A  Jewish  community  existed 
liere  in  the  .sixteenth  century.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  commuuit)'  was  poor;  for  the  syn- 
agogal  decorations,  consisting  of  a  silver  crown  and 
two  engraveil  tablets  with  silver  bells,  were  pawned 
■with  a  Christian  (1639).  In  1897  the  >lstislavl 
Jews  numbered  about  H.OOO  in  a  total  population  of 
8,467.  They  included  OoO  artisans  and  112  day- 
laborers.  The  Jewish  children  are  iriven  instruction 
in  the  Talmud  Torah;  and  75  attend  the  city  school. 
There  are  organizations  in  Mstislavl  for  the  visita- 


tion of  the  sick  and  for  affording  pecuniary  assist- 
ance to  the  needy. 

BiBLincRAPHY  :  Reije.'it}!,  1.,  No.  S27.  St.  Petersburg,  1899. 
II.  1!.  S.    J. 

MU'ATI    Cci-io)    MOSES     BEN    JUDAH: 

Rabbi  in  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  .seven- 
teenth century.  He  wrote  "'  Yashir  Mosheh  "  (Leg- 
horn. 1655  ;  Amsterdam,  1735).  a  commentary  on 
Isaac  ben  Reuben  Albargeloni's  "' Azharot  "  (conip. 
Jew.  Enxyc.  ii.  371b,  .v.c  Aziiarot),  and  a  halakic 
responsum  which  is  preserved  in  Simon  ben  Zeniah 
Duran's  Responsa  (part  iv.,  2d  series,  No.  34,  Am- 
sterdam, 1738). 

Bibliography  :  Azulai,  Slion  ha-Gednlim,  i.  136,  ii.  6,  s.v. 
Azhanit;  Benjacob,  Oznr  itaSefarim,  p.  33;  Steinschnei- 
der.  Cat.  Bmll.  cols.  IH'.i.  liMT. 
E.  C.  M.    S(  . 

MTrDA"WrWAE,     ABU    AL-BAYAN     IBN 

AL-(smnamed  al-Sadid) ;  Karaite  court  jihysician 
to  the  last  Egyptian  Fatimite  califs  and  later  to 
Saladin,  who  pensioned  him  when  he  was  si-xty- 
tliree  j-ears  old;  born  1101;  died  at  Cairo  1184. 
During  the  twenty  j-ears  of  his  retirement  his  house 
was  crowded  with  pupils;  but  he  refused  to  see 
patients  at  their  homes  unless  they  were  his  friends. 
One  day  he  was  sent  for  by  the  emir  Ibn  ilunkidh, 
who,  on  his  arrival  from  Yemen,  had  fallen  sick; 
but  he  refused  to  go  until  requested  to  do  so  by  Al- 
Kadi  al-Fadil,  the  private  secretary  of  Saladin. 

According  to  Ibn  Abi  U.saibi'a,  Ibn  al-Mudaw- 
war  left  works  on  medical  subjects,  but  they  are 
no  longer  extant. 

Bibliography:  Ibn  Abi  U.salbl'a,  Kitah  'Uyim  al-Anha fi 
Tatjak^it  al~AtiIiha,  ed.  .Auff.  Muller.  ii.  11.5,  Konigsberg, 
1884;  'Carmoly/ln  Remie  Ortentdte.  i.  404. 
K.  51.  Sel. 

MUD  A  WW  AK,  ELI  AS  IBN  AL-  :  Arabic 
poet  and  i)liysici;iii ;  lived  at  Ronda,  ]u-(il)alily  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  (the  year  1184 
which  Jacobs  gives  in  his  "Sources,"  p.  179,  as  the 
date  of  death,  refers  to  another  physician  of  the 
same  name).  He  was  especially  known  by  the  Arab 
historians  as  a  poet;  and  AlMakkari  relates  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  him :  There  was  at  Rouda  an- 
other Jewish  physician  with  whom  Elias  used  to 
quarrel,  as  is  generally  the  case  between  members 
of  the  Siime  profession.  One  day  Elias.  having 
become  master  of  a  secret  concerning  his  rival, 
which  if  made  public  might  ruin  him.  sent  him  in 
Arabic  the  following  distich:  "Do  not  blame  me; 
fur  no  friendship  can  e.xist  between  two  members  of 
the  same  profes.sion.  Look  at  the  two  moons  [that 
is  to  say,  the  sun  and  moon] :  is  there  any  light 
when  a  collision  occurs  between  them'?" 

Bibliography  :  Al-Makkari.  Hi.'sttn-jiof  the  Mohommeilon  71;/- 
nn.'ities  uf  Spain  lEntrlish  transl.  by  Cayangos).  i.  ItiO.  Lon- 
don. IfttU;  Hainmer-Purgstall.  Literaturgei<ch.  iter  Araltcr^ 
vi.  482;  SteinschUfider.  Jewifih  Literature,  p.  170. 
E.   C.  M.   Sel. 

MUGNON,  DAVID  :  Spanish  scholar  and  au- 
thor: died  ;it  Venice  in  1039.  He  wrote  a  work  in 
Spani.sh  entitled  "Tiatado  de  la  Oracion  y  Medita- 
cion  y  Conocimenio  Proprio  y  del  Dio "  (Venice, 
1654).  a  treatise  on  prayer  and  on  the  knowledge  of 
oneself  and  of  God. 

Bini.inGRAPHv:  Wolf.   7?iW.  Ilclir.  iii..  No.  .Wib;  Kayserllng, 
mill.  Efii.-I'ort.-Jml.  p.  75. 

E.  c.  M,  Sel. 
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MtJHLFELD,  LXTCIEN  :  Fipncli  novelist  and 
dramatic  critic;  born  at  Paris  Aug.  4,  1870;  died 
there  Dec.  1.  1902.  After  completing  Ills  studies  at 
the  Lycee  Condoreet  he  entered  the  I'liiversity  of 
Paris.'where  lie  took  the  licentiate  degrees  in  litera- 
ture and  law.  Me  then  engaged  in  literary  work  as 
a  contributor  to  various  periodicals.  He  became 
successively  dramatic  critic  for  the  "Revue  d'Art 
Dramati(|ue."  the  "  Revue  Blanche,"  and  the  "Echo 
de  Paris."  From  1890  to  1895  he  was  assistant 
librarian  at  the  L'niversity  of  Paris;  but  he  gave  up 
that  position  todevote  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Le  Mauvjiis  Desir  "  (1S90), 
"La  Carriered'Andre  Tourette"  (1900),  and  "L'As- 
sociee  "  (1902)— all  three  novels  dealing  with  Parisian 
life.  His  two  critical  works,  "La  Fin  d'unc  Art" 
(1890)  and  "  Le  Monde  ou  Ton  Imprime "  (1897), 
never  became  popular.  He  wrote  also  (with  M. 
Pierre  Veber)  a  one-act  play  entitled  "Uix  Ans 
Aprfis  "  (produced  at  the  Odeon  in  1897). 

s.  E.  A. 

MXJHLHAUSEN,    YOM-TOB     LIPMANN. 

See   Lii'.\i-\x.N  -  MiLH.wsEN,   YoM-Tun   hen   Sol- 
omon. 

MTJHB,  ABRAHAM:  German  pliilantliroiMst; 
born  at  Herlin  April  7,  1781;  died  at  Breslau  June 
12,  1847.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  course  in  He- 
brew literature,  lie  received  a  substantial  secular 
education.  In  1806  he  went  to  Plesse,  Prussian 
Silesia,  as  a  teacher  in  the  family  of  F.  Skutsch, 
whose  ofHce  he  afterward  entered  as  a  bookkeeper, 
subsequently  establishing  a  bu.siness  of  his  own. 
Prospering,  he  took  an  increasing  interest  in  all  that 
concerned  his  coreligionists.  He  strove  energetic- 
ally to  secure  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Ger- 
many, and  with  that  object  in  view  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  periodical  ]iress.  The  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  authorities  secured  the 
success  of  many  of  his  efforts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  his  brethren  and  to  obtain  for  them  a 
greater  measure  of  consideration.  To  him  is  due 
tlie  credit  for  having  obtained  for  Jews  the  right  to 
trade  as  apothecaries.  He  went  to  Berlin  when  the 
Landtag  of  1847  gave  evidence  of  a  disposition  to 
concede  tin;  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and  person- 
ally influenced  a  large  number  of  the  deputies.  He 
did  not  live,  however,  to  witness  the  outcome  of 
the  session.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  hel<l  by 
the  citizens  of  Plesse  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
■was  for  many  years  president  of  the  city  council. 
Shortly  before  iiis  death  he  was  elected  "Stadt rath  " 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
Bibliography:  Jalirhiu-h  fllr  Uraclitcn,  lireslaii,  1R47. 

s.  M.   Co. 

MUHR,  JTJLITJS  :  German  genre  painter;  born 
at  I'lesse,  Silesia,  June  21,  1819;  died  at  Munich  in 
186r).  He  studied  lirst  at  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
and  afterward  (183M)  entered  the  ^^lunich  Academy 
of  Arts,  where  Cornelius  became  his  instructor. 
From  1H47  to  ]8r)2  he  worked  with  Kaulbach  on  the 
wall-paintings  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Neues  Mu- 
setim  in  Berlin.  M\ihr  went  to  Home  in  1853. 
where  he  painted  a  "  Mass  in  the  Sistine  Chapel" 
for   Bishop    Lichnowsky.      Thereafter,  until   1858, 


when  he  settled  in  Munich,  he  spent  every  winter  iu 
Rome.  Of  his  iiaintings  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  "A  Siesta  of  Monks";  "A  Monk  Playing"; 
"A  Gijisy  Family";  "A  Struggle  with  Gipsies"; 
"Job's  Friends";  and  "  Pitferari." 

BiMLiooRAi'MV:  Bryan,  DMUmnrij  nf  Painters  cunl  Eiigra- 
vi'is,  Lundon.  ItKH. 
s.  F.  C. 

MUHR,  SIMON:  American  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, and  ]ihilanthropist ;  eldest  son  of  Henry 
.Mulir;  born  at  Hiirben,  J?avaria,  April  19,  1845; 
died  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  9.  1895.  Midu-  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Jewish  Hosiiital,  director  of  the 
Foster  Home,  and  was  identitied  with  other  chari- 
ties in  Philadelphia.  He  was  active  in  aiding 
Russian  immigrants  and  in  assisting  tlieir  infant 
colony  at  Alliance,  N.  J.  In  1891  he  represented 
Pennsylvania  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  Commission.  He  left  a  large  portion  of  his 
estate  to  Jewish  and  other  charities,  including  the 
sum  of  about  9100,000  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
as  a  perpetual  foundation  for  scholarships  to  eiuible 
tlie  best-tilted  graduates  of  the  high  schools  to  pur- 
sue advanced  studies.  There  are  eight  Simon  Mulir 
scholarship  students,  four  male  and  four  female, 
eacli  of  whom  receives  S400  per  annum  for  four 
years.  While  the  majority  of  these  attend  universi- 
ties, artistic  studies  are  not  excluded. 

A.  -M.   Su. 

M'tJHSAM,  SAMUEL:  Austrian  rablii;  born 
at  Landsberg,  Prussian  Silesia,  May  22,  1831.  He 
received  liis  education  at  the  gynmasium  at  Oppeln 
and  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Vienna  (Ph.D., 
Leipsic,  1864).  The  following  year  he  became  rabbi 
at  Postelberg,  Bohemia,  where  he  remained  till  1870, 
when  he  went  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Znaim,  Mora- 
via, becoming  also  teacher  of  French  at  the  Ueal- 
schule.  In  1872  lie  was  called  to  Bi.senz,  Moravia: 
and  since  1877  he  has  occupied  the  rabbinate  of 
Graz,  Styria. 

Mlihsam  is  the  author  of:  "Juden  und  Juden- 
thum  bei  Altromisclien  Schriftstellern,"  Prague, 
1864;  "Ueber  Essen  und  Trinken  der  Alien  Ile- 
briier,"  Vienna,  1866;  "I'eber  die  Magie  bei  den 
Allen,"  Prague,  1867;  and  "Das  Feuer  in  Bibel  und 
Talmud,"  Vienna,  1869. 

s.  y-  T.   II. 

MUKADDASI,  ABU  AL-FARAJ  HARUN 
BEN  AL-FARAJ  AL-.      See  A.\kun    of  Ji;uu- 

SM.IOM. 

MULBERRY  :  The  berry  like  fruit  of  the  black 
or  common  mulberry  (Morns  iii;/n().  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  although  in  II 
Sam.  V.  23-24  "  beka'im  "  is  erroneously  explained 
as  "mulberry  trees"  by  the  Rabbis  and  some  com- 
mentators (Luther  and  others:  Low,  "Aramaische 
Pflanzennamen,"  jip.  71,  209,  236).  But  the  "  blood  " 
of  the  mulberry,  its  blood-red  juice,  is  mentioned 
in  I  Mace.  vi.  34.  This  of  course  does  not  prove 
that  the  tree  was  not  cultivated  much  earlier  in 
Palestine.  Its  name  in  post  Biblical  Hebrew  is 
"tut"  (Ma'as.  i.  2),  wliicli  has  been  preserved  in  the 
modern  Arabic  "tut  shami."  The  tree  is  cultivated 
on  account  of  its  black,  juicy  berry,  which  greatly 
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resembles  the  blackberry  and  is  very  refreshing. 
The  juice  is  made  into  a  popular  wine  (comp.  Post, 
"Flora  of  Western  Palestine,"  p.  729;  Anderlind,  in 
"Z.  D.  P.  V."  xi.  81  ct  scq.).  The  wliile  nudlierry 
(Morns  tilbii)  vrasintroduciid  into  Palestine  long  after 
the  commencement  of  the  common  era. 

K.  G.  11.  I.   Be. 

MULDER,  SAMTJEL  ISRAEL  (formerly 
Scherjver)  :  liulcli  eduealionist ;  born  at  Amster- 
dam June  20,  1792;  died  there  Dec.  29,  1862.  He 
waseikicaled  hy  his  father  and  I)y  David  Friedrichs- 
feld,  and  then  studied  with  his  brother-iiidaw  H. 
A.  Wagenaar.  His  friends  were  Lehmans,  iSonier- 
hausen,  and  Ullman,  all  of  them  mendiers  of  the 
circle  Tongeleth,  who  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  Hel)rew  language.  3Iulder  composed 
at  this  lime  a  Hebrew  romance,  "Beruria,"  and  a 
psalm  (see  Delitzsch,  "  Ziir  Geschichte  der  J  I'ldischeu 
Poesie,"  Leipsic,  lf<3(i). 

Mulder  was  also  a  member  of  "Tot  Nut  en  Be- 
schaving,"  in  the  works  of  which  many  of  his  essays 
appeared.  In  1813  JIulder  Ijecame  a  Sabbath-school 
teacher;  in  1817,  a  sworn  translator  at  the  tribunal; 
in  183."),  inspector  of  religious  schools;  and  in  1849, 
secretary  of  the  Amsterdam  congregation.  Fiom 
1826  JIuhler  was  regent  (direct<ir)  of  the  theological 
seminary  Sa'adat  Bahnrim,  which  was  reformed  by 
him  and  which  became  in  1836  an  institution  sub- 
sidized by  the  state.  Mulder  was  nondnated  its  re- 
gent-seeretar}'  for  life. 

Mulder's  reputation  is  chietly  due  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  which  appeared  in  1824  and 
has  often  been  reprinted;  it  was  the  first  translation 
into  Dutch  from  the  Hebrew.  In  collaboration  with 
Lehmans  he  pnlilished  (182.5-31)  the  dictionary  en- 
titled "  Nederlandseh  Hebreeu  wsch  Ilandwoordeu- 
boek"  (3  vols.).  In  1843  he  began  his  "Bijbel 
voor  de  Israelietische  Jeugd,"  which  he  finished  in 
1854  (17  vols. ;  translated  into  English  b}'  Perez  of 
Philadelphia).  Besides  he  published  many  books 
on  the  study  of  Hebrew,  e.t/.:  "  Chronologisch 
Handboekje,"  1836;  "Rudimenta"  (a  revision  of 
Lehman),  1840;  "  Aardiijksliunde  van  het  Heilig. 
Land,"  1840;  "  Leesboekje,"  1846;  "Moreh  Derek," 
1861.  Most  of  his  essays  and  contributions  to 
periodicals  he  collected  in  his  "Verspreide  Let- 
tervrnchten,"  1844. 

In  1843  the  L'niversity  of  Giessen  conferred  upon 
Mulder  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  in  1860  he  was 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion. 

BiBLinr.RAPHT:  Recement  iter  lircrnnenten.  W26,yo.  5:  J.J. 
Helinfiinte,  in  Nf(lerla)i(lsche  .S>ic(n(')r,  1863,  Nos.  7,8;  E. 
B.  .AssolitT.  Lnxnschets  vnu  S.  I,  Muhkr,  Amsterdam,  186.3; 
Koenen,  (Icschii'ilenis.  p.  396;  Jaarhoekeii,  1835,  iv.  3^; 
1K3«,  p.  mi.  Jaarhiiekje,  1863. 
s.  E.    Si,. 

MULE  :  A  hybrid  between  the  ass  and  horse. 
The  Hebrew  term  is  "pered  "  ;  feminine,  "pirdah." 
(For  "rekesh,"  which  some  render  by  "mule,"  see 
Horse.)  "  Yenum  "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  34).  which  Targ. 
Yer.,  Arabic  version,  and  Greek  Venetus  translate  bj' 
"mules,"  is  generally  admitted  to  mean  "hot 
springs";  so  Vidgate,  "aqme  caliche."  The  mule 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  David.  It  was  used 
as  a  riding-animal  for  kings  (I  Kings  i.  33,  38,  44), 
for  the  royal  household  at  large  (II  Sam.  xiii.  39), 


and  in  war  (II  Sam.  xviii.  9;  comp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  20; 
Zeeh.  xiv.  15).  It  formed  part  of  the  roj-al  stud 
(I  Kings  xviii.  5);  and  aTuong  the  tribute  jiaid  to 
Solomon  by  subject  trilies  were  included  mules  (ib. 
X.  25).  The  mule  is  also  referred  to  as  a  beast  of 
burden  (II  Kings  v.  17;  comp.  Josepluis,  "Vita," 
^  36).  Togarmah  (Armenia)  was  the  staple  market 
for  nudes  (Ezek.  xxvii.  14).  The  Jews  were  pre- 
vented from  breeding  the  mule  themselves  by  the 
prohibition  of  Lev.  xix.  19  (comp.  Philo,  ii.  307). 
Still  it  was  a  favorite  aidmal  with  them,  as  it  still  is 
in  the  East,  on  account  of  its  sme-footedness,  hardi- 
ness, and  endurance;  and  among  the  stock  brought 
on  the  return  from  Babylon  are  mentioned  245  mules 
(Ezra  ii.  66;  comp.  Josephus,  I.e.). 

Besides  the  Biblical  names  (Hul.  79a)  there  occur 
in  the  Talmud  the  terms  "  mula "  (comp.  Latin 
"mula";  Shab.  52a)  and  "  kudanta  "  (/A.  llUb);  for 
"yemim"  see  Hul.  7b  (comp.  Gen.  B.  xcii.  2).  A 
distinction  is  made  between  the  issue  of  a  stallion 
and  a  she-ass  and  that  of  an  ass  and  a  mare; 
the  former  has  a  thicker  voice,  longer  ears,  and 
a  shorter  tail  (Hid.  79a).  The  mule  was  one  of  the 
last  things  created  (Pes.  54a).  The  she-mule,  hav- 
ing no  womb,  can  not  propagate  (Bek.  8b;  Shab. 
67a);  a  barren  spouse  is  therefore  calh-d  "kudna 
'akarah"  (B.  B.  91a).  The  mule  is  less  hardy  than 
the  ass,  and  ages  early  ('Er.  56a) ;  still  it  is  a  favorite 
beast  of  burden  (Pes.  119a).  The  bile  of  a  white 
she-mule  was  considered  dangerous  (Hul.  7b),  while 
its  excrements  were  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
(Shab.  110b).  The  mule  may  be  yoked  neither  with 
the  horse  nor  with  the  ass  (Kil.  i.  6). 

BiBLioGR.iPHV  :  Tristram,  Nat.  H/.sV.  p.  124  ;  Lewysohn,  Z.  T. 
p.  144. 
E.  O.  H.-S.  s.  I.    M.    C. 

MiiLHAUSEN  :  City  in  Aksace.  Its  Jewish 
community  is  of  comparatively  recent  foundation. 
In  1784  there  were  no  Jews  in  Miilhausen,  and  only 
since  1798,  when  the  city  was  incorporated  into 
France,  have  Jews  been  tolerated  there.  In  1830 
the  congregation,  comprising  seventy-six  families, 
elected  its  first  rabbi.  Moses  David  Beridieim,  who 
died  in  1833  and  was  the  first  to  be  buried  in  the 
cemetery  which  the  community  had  just  acquired. 
In  1849  the  community,  which  had  then  consider- 
ably increased,  built  a  new  temple  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  400. 

In  1892  an  organ  was  erected,  which  is  played  on 
Saturdays  and  feast-days,  but  not  on  Yom  Kippur. 
In  1873  all  the  dead  in  the  old  cemetery  were 
transferred  to  a  new  one  outside  of  the  city.  The 
community  of  Miilhausen  possesses  an  infirmarj-, 
founded  in  1867.  in  which  the  aged  of  both  sexes 
fi'om  Upper  Alsace  are  cared  for,  mostly  gratui- 
tously ;  the  annual  expenses  amount  to  20,000  francs, 
the  city  of  Miilhausen  contributing  annually  aliout 
5,000  francs.  The  ground  on  which  the  infirmary 
is  built  was  donated  by  the  father  of  {'apt.  Alfred 
Dreyfus.  At  present  (1904)  the  institution  shelters 
27  aged  persons:  15  women  and  13  men. 

In  1843  the  I'hilanthropic  Society  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  took  into  consideration  the  desirability  of 
founding  a  school  of  arts  ami  handicrafts,  in  which 
poor  Jewish  children  might  be  gratuitously  sup- 
ported and  might  learn  trades,  so  that  they  would 
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not  be  forced  to  become  pedlers  and  petty  traders. 
Tliis  school,  for  wbit-U  the  community  offered  a  loca- 
tion, was  established  at  Jllilhauseu.  Since  its  foun- 
dation 5-10  pupils  have  studied  there,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  have  since  become  itspatronsaud  liave 
attained  to  distinguished  positions.  In  1903  it  con- 
tained 39  students,  whose  ages  ranged  from  fourteen 
to  seventeen.  Tlie  school  has  been  recognized  as  an 
institution  of  pidjlic  utility  by  the  government,  and 
the  city  of  JliUhauscn  contributes  an  annual  subsidy 
of  5,000  francs.  The  remainder  of  the  expenditure, 
■which  amounts  to  18,000  francs  annually,  is  met 
almost  exclusively  bj-  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  SlUlhausen. 

The  successor  of  the  above-mentioned  Bernheim 
in  the  rabbinate  was  Samuel  Dreyfus,  author  of  sev- 
eral articles  pidilished  in  the  "Semaine  Israelite" 
and  "L'Univers  Israelite";  died  in  18T0.  lie  was 
followed  in  1873  by  Rabbi  Solomon  IMoock,  chaplain 
in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  After  his  death  in  1898 
the  rabbinate  was  tilled  by  Felix  Blum,  author  of 
"Le  Synhedrin  de  Jerusalem  "  who  is  still  in  ofticc. 

The  following  Jewish  organizations  exist  in  the 
city :  two  large  societies  (one  numbering  145,  the 
other  171,  members)  for  mutual  support  (they  also 
contribute  several  thousand  francs  yearly  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  and  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  indigent  parents);  a  women's  society  (325 
niembers),  which  devotes  all  its  funds  to  charitable 
purposes;  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor  of 
the  couimunity  (expenditures  10,600  francs) ;  a  soci- 
ety which  distributes  food  to  needy  families  once  a 
week;  a  society  for  Jewish  history  and  literature,  in 
connection  with  which  lecturesare  delivered  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  Judaism  ;  a  society  of  "  ^retaharim" 
and  another  of  "  Kabranim  "  (hebra  kaddisha).  Re- 
ligious instruction  is  furnished  in  the  higher  schools 
by  the  rabbi,  in  the  common  schools  by  three  male 
instructors  and  two  female  teachers. 

The  Jews  of  jMUlhausen  number  3,400  in  a  total 
population  of  89,118. 

D.  P.  B. 

MtJLLER,  DAVID  HEINBICH :  Austrian 
Orientalist;  born  July  6,  1846,  at  Buczacz,  Galicia. 
He  studied  in  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Strasburg,  and  Ber- 
lin, and  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in 
Vienna  Univcrsitj'  in  1885.  He  is  also  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  religious  philosophy  at  the  Vienna 
Israeli tisch-Theologi.sche  Lehraustalt. 

Miillcr  has  published  the  following  works: 
"Kitab  al-Fark  von  Al-Assma'i"  (Vienna,  1876); 
"Si'idarabi.sche  St\idien "  {ih.  1877);  "Die  Burgcn 
uud  Schliisser  Siidarabiens "  (3  parts,  ib.  1879-81); 
(with  Mordtniann)  "Sabilische  Denkmiiler"  (ih. 
1883);  "Siegfried  Langcr's  l{eisebcrichte  aus  Syrien 
und  Arabien  tuid  die  von  Ihm  Gcsammelten  In- 
schriften"  (Leipsic,  1883);  "Zur  Vergleichenden 
Semitischen  Sprachforschung  "  (Leyden,  1884) ;  "  Die 
Kiiilinsclirift  von  AschrutDarga "  (Vienna,  1880- 
1887);  "Zur  Gesih.  der  Semitischen  Zischlaute  "  (rt. 
1888) ;  "  Epigra|)hisehe  DenkmiUer  aus  Arabien  "  {ih. 
1889);  "Die  Rezensioncn  und  Versioneu  des  Eldad 
ha-Dani  "  lih.  1892) ;  "  Die  Altscmitischen  Inschriften 
von  Sendschirli  "  (/A.  1892);  "Epigraphiselie  Denk- 
miiler aus  .\bbessinien"(1894):  "  Ezechiel-.Studien  " 
(1895);    "Die  Proplieten  in   Ihrcr    L'rspriingliclien 


Form  "  (1896),  an  arrangement  of  the  text  of  the 
Prophets  by  which  he  intendeii  to  show  the  original 
meter,  "Die  Ilaggada  von  Serajevo"  (1898),  an  im- 
portant account  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Haggadah 
(both  with  Schlosser);  "  Slidarabische  Alterthi'inier" 
(1898);  ••  Palmyrenische  Inschriften"  (1898);  "Stro- 
phenbau  und  Responsion "  (1898);  "Die  Gesetze 
Hammurabi's  und  Ihre  Verhaltnis  zur  Mosai.sclie 
Gesetzgebung  "  (Vienna,  1903).  He  also  edited  Ha- 
madani's  "  Geographic  der  Arabischeu  llalbinsel  "  (2 
vols.,  Leyden,  1884-91)  and  parts  of  Tabari's  "An- 
nals "  (/i.  1888-89).  An  account  of  his  voyage  to 
Constantinople  and  the  Orient  appeared  in  1878  in 
Vienna.  In  1897-98  he  went  to  South  Arabia  and 
Socotra  as  head  of  an  archeological  expedition  sent 
by  the  Kaiserliche  Akademie  der  Wessenschaftcn  of 
Vienna;  he  published  the  results  of  some  of  his  lin- 
guistic researches  as  vols.  4  and  6  of  "Die  Sl'idara- 
bische  E.xpedition." 

Ml'dler  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Wiener  Zeit- 
schrift  fi'ir  die  KundedesMorgenlandes, "  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Orientalischcs  Institut,  and  member 
of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Science. 
BiuLioGRAPiiY:  Memrs  Konvcrsatioiis-Li'Jilion. 

S. 

MtJLLER,  GABRIEL:  Dayyan  at  JLatters- 
dorf.  lliuigary;  lioin  Oct.  3,  1836,  at  Kailas.  He 
received  much  of  his  education  in  his  father's  (Hay- 
yim  !M filler's)  yeshibah,  and  in  1860  was  appointed 
dayyan  of  the  community  of  Jlattersilorf.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Birkat  ha-Miz- 
wot, "  laws  relating  to  the  benedictions  (Vienna,  1871) ; 
"Shi'ure  Mizw-ot,"  on  weights  and  measures  in  tlie 
Talmud  (Prcsburg,  1880);""  Ozar  Agadot."  a  collec- 
tion of  haggadic  passages  from  the  Talmud  (in  4 
parts,  ?'J.  1876.  1882.  18'88;  Paks,  1901);  "Ma'gele 
Zedek,"  ethical  reflections  (Paks,  1896). 
■  s.  ■  L.  V. 

M'tJIiLER,  JOEL :  German  rabbi  an<i  Talmud- 
ist;  born  1827  at  L'ngavisch-Ostra,  Moravia;  died  at 
Berlin  Nov.  6,  1895.  He  received  a  thorough  Tal- 
mudic  training  and  succeeded  his  father  as  rabbi  of 
his  native  town.  His  next  rabbinate  was  that  of 
Lcipa,  Bohemia;  some  of  the  sermons  whiih  he 
preached  there  have  been  published — "Die  Si)cnden 
der  Mutt  erf  reude"  (1868)  and  a  collection  of  sermons 
on  ••  Hibelbilder  "  (1869).    Later  he  preached  in  Berlin. 

From  Leipa  Muller  went  to  Vienna,  and  became 
teacher  of  religion  in  a  "liealschule."  This  he  re- 
.signcd  to  become  professor  of  Talmud  at  tlu;  Berlin 
Lehranstalt  fiir  die  Wissenscliaft  des  Judenthums. 

In  1878  Midler  pidilished  in  Vienna  an  edition  of 
the  "  Masseket  Soferim."  and  in  the  same  year 
"Hilluf  Minliagim " ;  the  latter,  which  is  a  work 
of  great  value,  first  apjieared  in  the  Hebrew  period- 
ical "  lla-Sliahar."  Jllillcr's  treatment  of  the  early 
resjionsa  literature  was  especially  excellent.  In  1881 
his  "Teshubot  Hakmc  Zarefat  we-Lotir"  appeared; 
in  1886,  "  IJriefe  und  Kesponsen  aiis  der  Vorgao- 
iiaischen  Jiulf-^chcii  F^ileratur";  in  1888,  "Teshubot 
Geone  Mizral.i  uMaarab";  and  in  1893,  "Die  Re- 
sponsen  des  R.  jMeschullam.  Sohn  des  R.  Kalony- 
mus."  Jliiller's  chief  contribution  to  the  responsa 
literature  is  his  "JIafteah"  to  the  responsa  of  the 
Geonim — a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  various 
publications  comprising  the  answers  of  the  Geonim 
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to  questions  submitted  to  them  (Berlin,  1891).  One 
of  bis  latest  works  was  an  edition  of  the  "  Halakot 
Pesukot."  After  his  death  his  edition  of  Saadia's 
halakie  writings  appeared  as  vol.  i.\  of  the  "  (Euvres 
Completes  de  R.  Saadia  ben  losof  al-Fayyoumi." 

AI idler's  "  Jiidische  Hochschulcu  "  ( 1885)  and  "  Jii- 
dische  Moral  im  Nachtalmudischen  Zeitalter"  con- 
tain some  of  his  sermons. 

Bibliography  :  AUg.  Zeit.  ilcs  Jttd.  1S9.5,  pp.  513-54.3,  558-557. 
s.  T.  Se. 

MTTNAH.     See  Accents  ix  Hebrew. 

MUNAJJA,  ABU  AL-FARAJ  IBN  SADA- 

KAS  (known  also  as  Ibn  al-Sha'ir)  :  Samar- 
itan writer;  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  probably 
at  Damascus.  His  father  was  a  renowned  poet 
(whence  the  son's  name  of  Ibn  al-Sha'ir).  Munajja 
was  the  author  of  various  commentaries  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, which  are  cited  bj-  many  Samaritan  wri- 
ters as  standard  works.  He  wrote  also  a  polemical 
work  entith'd  "Al-Jinth  wa-Masa'il  al-Khilaf  lima 
bain  Jlillatai  al-Yidiud  wa-bain  alSamirah,"  iu 
which  he  attacked  both  the  Karaites  and  the  Rab- 
binites,  especially  Saadia  Gaon.  Of  this  work, 
which  comprised  two  or  more  volumes,  only  the 
second  part  is  e.xtant  (Berlin  MSS.,  Xo.  .523).  It  is 
divided  into  twenty-three  chapters,  dealing  with 
various  Biblical  commandments  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  the  Samaritans  differ  from  the  Rabbiu- 
ites.  "All  the  interpretations  of  the  Rabbis."  saj's 
Munajja,  "  conflict  with  the  Law  and  tend  to  the 
abolition  of  its  prescriptions,  while  those  of  our  an- 
cestors were  in  harmony  with  the  Law  and  aimed  at 
the  enforcement  of  its  prescriptions"  (p.  72b).  Mu- 
najja's  son  Sadakah  also  became  an  able  writer; 
he  was  physician  to  Sultan  Malik  al-Ashraf. 

BiBLiOGR.\pnT  :  Juynboll,  OrirntaUa.ii.  120;  Drabkin.  Frao- 
mfufa    Cinnmetiinrii   ad    Petttateuchum   Samaritanum- 
Ayaliieum   Lrr.  t(<75;  Wreschner,  SamaritanUche  TraiU- 
tioiuii.  Borlin.  IS.SS. 
.1.  L  Br. 

M'UNDEN  :  Ti>wn  in  the  province  of  Hanover, 
Prussia.  Its  Jews  are  first  mentioned  in  the  si.\- 
teenth  century.  When  Duke  Heinrich  the  Younger 
excluded  all  Jews  from  the  territory  of  Brunswick 
(15.57),  the  Jews  of  Mlinden  were  permitted  to  re- 
main. During  the  Thirty  Years'  war  the  Jewish 
population  of  Mlinden  increased,  and  in  Oct.,  1626, 
the  citizens  addressed  a  petition  to  Tilly,  requesting 
that  "the  confounded  Jews  [who  had  joined  his 
troops]  and  sutlers  should  be  restrained  from  selling 
beverages  and  other  things,  since  this  is  solel}-  the 
right  of  the  citizens."  In  a  petition  dated  Nov.  28 
of  the  Sijme  jear  the  council  of  Jliiuden  complains 
that  the  Jews  have  not  yet  been  expelled  from  the 
city,  that  the}'  take  away  the  sustenance  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  that  a  Jew  is  employed  to  collect  toll  on 
all  goods  arriving  by  wagon  or  by  ship.  Tilly  an- 
swered that  "the  Jews  who  go  to  lodge  at  Mi'inden 
may  be  expelled  only  if  they  do  not  stdjsist  on  their 
own  purse  " ;  continuing,  "  we  suffer  the  Jews  to  re- 
main with  our  army  in  order  that  they  may  furnish 
it  cheajily  with  jirovisions  and  other  necessities." 
On  Aug.  10,  1(527,  the  council  of  Miinden  again  re- 
quested Commissary  General  von  Lerchenfeld  to  ex- 
pel the  "  very  harmful  Jews." 

The  Jews  of  MQnden  had  to  pay  the  town  treasury 


one  thaler  for  the  burial  of  an  adult  and  18  grosclien 
for  that  of  a  child.  On  July  17,  1711,  the  swineherd 
Jiirgen  Hammcrmann  reported  that  the  "amtmaun  " 
had  forljidden  him,  on  pain  of  punishment,  to  graze 
his  swine  on  the  Jewish  burial-ground,  whereupon 
the  magistrate,  who  considered  this  interdiction  an 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  city,  inuiiediately  sent 
a  protest  to  the  court.  The  Jews  of  Mi'inden  were 
obliged  to  furnish  a  silver  spoon  weighing  two 
ounces,  called  the  "Jews'  spoon."  as  a  prize  for  the 
best  marksman  at  the  "Schiltzenfest "  instituted  by 
Duke  Julius  iu  1588;  and  this  obligation  was  still 
in  force  iu  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  time  of 
the  Seven  Years'  war,  when  Mi'inden  was  taken  by 
the  French,  the  magistrate  was  called  upon  (17.57) 
either  to  make  an  agreement  with  tlie  Jewish  army 
contractor  (■'Proviaut-Jude")iu  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  French  hospital  in  that  citj',  or  to 
pay  the  sum  of  11,000  thaler.  The  citj'  thereupon 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Jew  for  the  payment  of 
7,266  thaler,  21  Jlariengroschen.  At  that  time  the 
Jews  together  with  the  other  citizens  of  Miinden 
suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  French  siil- 
diery.  At  the  time  of  the  AVestphulian  rule  there 
were  living  in  the  canton  of  Mi'inden  eighteen  Jewish 
families  which  belonged  to  the  syndicate  of  Cassel. 
The  sou  of  Heinemann  of  Mlinden  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  body-guard  of  King  Jerome.  The 
well-known  scholar  Raphael  Fi'irstenthal  lived  for  a 
time  at  Miinden  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  I.  Levi, 
and  Mendel  Steinhart,  later  consistorial  councilor, 
also  lived  in  the  city  before  he  went  as  district  rabbi 
to  Hildesheim;  his  wife,  Hendel,  was  the  daughter 
of  Hazzan  Lob  of  Mlinden. 

The  synagogue  of  Sliinden  was  built  in  1834.  and 
was  restored  after  a  fire  in  1878.  Among  the  teach- 
ers who  have  officiated  at  Jll'inden  may  be  mentioned 
S.  Mauer.  author  of  "  Israel itischer  Kinderfreund." 
"  Ilarfenkliinge,"  etc. ;  and  Th.  Wertheim.  appointed 
in  1895  teacher  at  the  Jewish  public  school.  The 
communitj-.  which  belongs  to  the  district  rabbinate 
of  Hildesheim,  numbered  110  souls  in  1908. 

BiBLiOGR-iPHY ;  Willifrerod.  Gfiirh.  ron  Ml'tudcn.it.  423  and 
subscribers'  list  fif  ^:iiiie.  s.v.  Mi'ntih  ii.  (TrtiiiiiiTHn,  LSOS ;  Lotze, 
Gefch.  der  Stmlt  Miiiiilen  .Vi/isf  I'lmjuii mK  etc.,  pp.  (50  et 
passinu  Miin'ipii.  1>-7S:  Hawniiiiin,  f^rx/*.  der  Landc 
Bmnn.fchwi  ig-Lil nihil  1(1.  ii.  3ai  (note  1),  5t>3 :  Horwitz,  Die 
IsraeWen  Untcr  ilnn  Ki'migreich  Westfalen,  pp.  8,  94; 
Sulamit,  1807,  U.  ;ii7  ;  ISd,  1. 13. 
D.  A.  Lew. 

MUNICH :  Capital  of  Bavaria,  Germany.    It  has 

(1904)  a  total  population  of  499,959,  including  8.739 
Jews.  When  Jews  first  went  there  is  not  known, 
but  since  by  11.58  Duke  Henry  the  Lion  had  made 
it  an  important  commercial  center,  the  presence  there 
of  Jewish  merchants  in  the  twelfth  century  may 
safely  be  assumed.  The  first  authentic  reference  to 
a  Jew  of  Munich  is  dated  1229,  when  Abraham  de 
Munichen  acted  as  a  witness  to  the  sale  of  a  house 
in  Ratisbon.  According  to  other  documents.  Lud- 
wig  I.  (1174-1231)  permitted  the  Jews  to  build  a 
synagogue  (1210)  and  accjuire  a  cemetery  (122.5). 
The  Jews'  street  soon  developed  into  a  ghetto,  be- 
yond which  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  live 
until  1440;  the  ghetto  contained,  besides  the  syna- 
gogue, a  communal  house,  a  ritual  bath,  a  slaughter- 
house, and  a  hospital.  By  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  community  had  increased  to 
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200.  If  the  documents  are  autlientic,  the  Jews  of 
IMuuich  hiaiied  money  to  Duke  Otto  I.  (1120-83)  to 
Ijuikl  Landshuth,  and  received  in  return  special 
jirivileges,  whicli  were  confirmed  by  Ludwig  I.,  wljo 
in  li30  granted  tliem  the  riglit  to  elect  the  so-called 
"Jews'  judge." 

The  accusation  of  ritual  murder  caused  suffering 
to  the  Jews  of  Munich  as  to  their  coreligionists  else- 
where. The  persecution  of  1248  was  not  very  seri- 
ous, but  they  suffered  more  in  1285,  when,  being- 
charged  with  the  purchase  and  murder  of  a  Chris- 
tian child,  they  were  attacked  by  a  mob  (Oct.  12). 
The  Jews  fled  to  the  synagogue,  which  was  set  on 
tire,  and  180  perished  in  the  flames.  The  names  of 
68  of  these  martyrs  were  inscribed  in  the  death-list 

of  the  JIemok-Book  of  Nuremberg, 
Blood  Ac-  written  in  1296.  An  investigation  or- 
cusation.     dered  by  King  Rudolph  revealed  the 

innocence  of  the  accused  ;  the  prisoners 
were  released  by  royal  conunand,  and  their  accusers 
were  pvmished.  Ludwig  the  Strict  (1228-94)  per- 
mitted tin;  Jews, 


who  gradually 
returned  to  3Iu- 
nich,  to  rebuild 
the  synagogue 
in  1287;  but 
their  social  anil 
legal  status  did 
not  improve, 
and  on  July  21, 
1315,  on  the 
ground  that 
their  influence 
was  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of 
the  Christians. 
the  ne.vt  Lud- 
wig materially 
restricted  their 
privileges, 
which  had  been 
m  o  d  e  1  e  d    on 

those  of  the  conmiunity  of  Augsburg,  a  community 
that  occupied  a  favored  position  in  the  jNIiddle  Ages. 
After  Feb.  3,  1342,  an  additional  ta.\  of  a  golden 
pennj'  (see  Opferppennio  )  was  imposed  upon  them, 
while  additional  restrictions  were  contained  in  the 
new  municipal  law  of  1347  regulating  Jewish  affairs. 
New  calamities  threatening  the  Jews  in  1345  were 
averted  by  Emperor  Ludwig.  As  he  had  protected 
tlie  Jews  in  other  places,  so  now  he  assisted  them 
at  Municli,  where  he  suppressed  a  riot.  At  the  time 
of  tlie  Black  Death  (1348-49)  tlie  community  of 
Munich  ceased  for  a  while  to  exist  as  such,  but 
those  who  had  escaped  the  general  slaughter  .soon 
formed  a  new  one;  tliis  increased  in  numbers  when 
Duke  Stephen  jiromiscd  (Feb.  2(3.  13(!3)  to  leave  the 
Jews  of  Ujijier  Ravaria  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  rights  and  privileges.  Other  princes  also  ap- 
peared favorable  to  the  Jews.  Thus  Duke  Freder- 
ick of  Bavaria  (Jan.  24,  1375)  granted  the  Jews  of 
Mvmich  and  of  other  places  in  Upper  Bavaria  the 
privilege  of  paying  no  liigher  toll  than  the  Chris- 
tians. In  the  last  (piarterof  the  fourteenth  century 
the  community  was  relatively  small.     A  letter  of 


the  communal  directors  dated  1381  and  addressed 
to  the  congregation  of  Strasburg  stales  tiiat  the 
communit}'  had  intended  to  build  a 
In  the  new  synagogue  anda"hek(l<'sh"  (poor- 
Fourteenth,  house  and  hospital),  but  had  been  pre- 
Century.  vented  by  the  flight  of  a  member  with 
a  large  part  of  its  funds.  "^Faster 
Jacob  the  Jew  "  was  physician  to  Duke  Stephen  III., 
who  assumed  the  government  of  L'pper  Bavaria  on 
!\I:u-ch  24,  1370.  When  the  debts  owing  to  the  Jews 
were  annidlcd  or  reduced  luiiler  the  enijierors  Wen- 
zel,  Rupert,  and  Sigismund,  the  Jews  of  Slunich 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  fortune.  In  1413 
they  were  again  persecuted,  on  the  charge  of  dese- 
crating the  host.  The  number  of  victims  on  this 
occasion  is  not  known,  but  it  is  authentically  .stated 
that  the  people  were  so  wrought  up  against  the 
Jews  that  they  were  not  easily  pacified.  Although 
the  populace  made  it  dillicult  for  the  Jews  to  re- 
main at  Munich,  Dukes  Ernst  and  Wilhelm  treated 
them  luimanely  and  justly,  assigning  them  on  March 

29,  1416,  at  an 
annual  rental  of 
four  Hungarian 
gulden,  a  plot  of 
ground  for  a 
cemetery.  and 
granting  them 
"all  rights  and 
privileges  en- 
joyed by  the 
Jews  elsewhere 
in  Germany." 
This  favor  does 
not  seem  to  have 
increased  their 
prosperity  or  re- 
stored their  for- 
mer influence, 
however,  for 
Synagogue  al  .Munlcli.  when   Duke  Al- 

(From  •  photograph.)  bert    III.    taxed 

his    Jews    in 

1432   in    order   to    repair    the    damages   sustained 

in   the   Hussite  war,   he  was  disappointed  bj'   the 

meager   returns,    amounting   to   only    200   gulden. 

Yet  the  clergy  continued  to  excite   the  populace 

against    them,    thus   leading  (1442)    Duke    Albert 

to  expel  the  Jews  from  Munich  and 

Expelled     from    forty    other    places   in    LTpper 

in  1442.     Bavaria.     The  property  of  the  Jews 

was  then  seized  by  the  duke,  and  their 

synagogue,  which  stood  on  the  ground  now  covered 

by  the  soxith  wing  of  the  Munich  police  court,  was 

presented   to  his   physician  Johann  Hartlieb,  who 

changed  it  to  the  Marienkirche. 

Most  of  the  Jews  exp<lled  from  Ui)per  Bavaria 
were  received  by  Duke  Heiuy  in  Lower  Bavaria, 
who  hoped  to  get  golden  eggs  from  these  "chick- 
ens." These  hopes  were  not  fulfilled,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Ludwig  IX.,  expelled  the  Jcws(Oct.  5,  1450). 
Henceforth  they  were  not  permitted  to  trade  in  the 
country,  or  even  to  enter  it.  A  century  later,  on 
Dec.  23,  1551,  another  decree  of  expulsion  was  is- 
sued. The  law  of  1553  classes  them  among  the 
"dangcroiis,  frivolous,  and  suspicious  jiersons"  who 
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must  be  prevented  from  dwelling  in  the  countrj-  or 
carrying  on  trade  and  industry  in  it.  Jews  obliged 
to  pass  through  Bavaria  had  to  procure  a  passport, 
for  which  they  paid  toll  auti  conyo3'-nioney  and 
the  humiliating  Leibzoll.  An  imperial  privilege 
granted  to  the  duke  in  1566  declared  contracts  be- 
tween Jews  and  Bavarian  subjects  void,  thereby 
putting  an  end  to  all  trade  relations  with  the  Chris- 
tians. On  March  12,  1715,  the  elector  Ma.x  Emanuel 
■ordered  the  deportation  of  the  few  Jews  who,  in  spite 
of  oppression  and  restriction,  still  remained  in  the 
country.  In  1733  all  current  passports  were  recalled, 
and  a  new  "Leibzoll"  and  convoy  tax  introduced. 
These  conditions  continued  under  the  elector  Maxi- 
milian III.  (1745-77),  although  the  contracts  made 
with  Jews  in  foreign  countries  were  declared  to  be 
valid  in  Bavaria.  The  Jews  were  furthermore 
excluded  from  all  trades,  military  service,  and  mer- 
chant gilds,  were  denied  entrance  to  the  public 
baths,  and  were  still  forbidden  to  settle  in  Bavaria. 

A  change  for  the  better,  due,  perhaps,  to  Austrian 

influence,  came  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  during  the   period  of  intel- 

In  the        lectual   progress.     On    the    introduc- 

Eighteenth  tion  of  new  rules  of  exchange  in  1785, 

Century,  made  necessary  b}'  unfavorable  finan- 
cial conditions,  the  ministry  at  Munich 
took  into  consideration  the  status  of  the  Bavarian 
Jews,  and  the  bills  drafted  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment and  tiie  chief  judge  of  Munich  between 
1785  and  1791  produced  a  considerable  improvement 
in  their  position.  The  financial  difflculties  of  the 
government  rendered  it  necessary  to  be  more  lenient 
toward  tliem.  Those  who  possessed  sufficient  prop- 
erty to  engage  in  industry  were  permitted  to  settle: 
the  "  Leil)zoll  "  was  repealed ;  and  only  a  tax  on  pat- 
ents of  commerce  was  imposed.  After  Montgelas, 
the  liberal  president  of  the  ministry,  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  them  monopolies  in  certain  commod- 
ities, and  after  some  Jews  had  been  ennobled  while 
others  received  official  recognition  from  the  state, 
the  community  of  Munich  increased  more  rapidly, 
although  in  1800  it  numbered  only  thirty-one  fami- 
lies, and  had  neither  synagogue  nor  cemeterj'  of  its 
own.  Its  growth  received  a  further  impulse  from 
the  promises  of  civic  liberty  in  1813.  The  gov- 
ernment permitted  it  to  acquire  a  cemetery  in 
1818,  and  to  build  a  synagogue  in  1824.  This  syna- 
gogue was  dedicated  on  April  11,  1827,  and  was  re- 
placed sixtj'  years  later  by  another  and  a  finer 
edifice. 

The  following  rabbis  have  officiated  since  the 
communitv  was  reorganized:  Ezekiel  Hessel  (180.5- 
1824):  Ilirsch  Aub(r825-71:  d.  June  2,  187.5) :  Dr. 
Joseph  Perles  (1871-94);  Dr.  Cosmann  Werner 
(since  189.5);  Dr.  I.  Finkelscherer  (associate  rabbi 
and  teacher  of  religion). 

The  ultra-Orthodox  members  of  the  community, 
who,  because  the  principal  synagogue  contains  an  or- 
gan, do  not  attend  it,  formed  the  Congregation  Ohel 
Jacob  and  built  a  separate  synagogue,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1892.  As  Bavarian  law  does  not  jicrmit 
a  secession  from  the  official  community,  however, 
this  newly  established  congregation,  which  num- 
bered eighty  members  in  1904,  still  belongs  to  the 
older  body.    By  a  tacit  agreement  of  the  two  jiarlies 


three  or  four  of  the  eighteen  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  community  are  taken  from  the 
Orthodox  party  and  constitute  the  committee  on 
ritual.  The  rabbi  of  the  new  congregation.  Dr. 
Ileinrich  Ehrentreu  (1904).  is  an  official  of  the  older 
congregation  and  acts  as  chief  rabbi  at  certain  ritual 
functions.  The  Congregation  Ohel  Jacob,  which 
bears  the  official  title  of  '"  Verein  zur  Fiirderung  der 
Jildischen  Wissenschaft,"  supports  a  bet  ha-midrash 
in  addition  to  its  synagogue,  and  receives  from  the 
communitv  an  annual  subvention  of  2.000  marks. 

Besides  some  fifty  foundations  for  the  benefit  of 
orphans,  the  poor,  lying-in  patients,  artisans,  stu- 
dents, scholars,  etc.,  there  are  the  fol- 

Institu-  lowing  philanthropic  societies:  a  soci- 
tions.  ety  for  the  prevention  of  mendicancy ; 
a  loan-society;  a  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  and  laljor;  a  ladies'  club;  a  soci- 
ety for  dowries ;  a  f  resli-air  society ;  a  hebra  kaddisha ; 
a  imion  of  Jewish  benevolent  societies;  an  intelli- 
gence bureau :  branches  of  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle,  of  the  Esra  socict)-  for  the  aid  of  Ger- 
man Jews,  and  a  .Jewish  ladies'  home;  an  orplian 
asylum;  a  poor-fund,  managed  by  the  community; 
a  society  for  Jewish  history  and  literature;  and  the 
Munich  lodge  of  the  I.  O.  B,  B. 

The  following  Jews  of  Munich  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  public  life  or  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  art :  the  banker  Joseph  von  HiRSCii,  and  his 
.son  Baron  Maurice  de  HiHSCii;  Raphael  Kathan 
Uabbinovicz  (author  of  the  "  Dikduke  Soferim  "  ;  d. 
1888);  Dr.  Eugen  Merzbacher  (numismatist;  d. 
1903);  Max  Ghunbaum  (Orientalist);  Leo  Gr.vetz 
(physicist);  Heinrich  H.\RiiiKGER  and  Theodor 
Loewenfeld  (professors of  law) ;  Richard  AVillstiidtcr 
(profes.sor  of  chemistry):  Hermann  Levi  (musical 
conductor ;  tlie  foremost  interpreter  of  Wagner) ; 
Hugo  Reichenberger  ("Ilofkapellmeister");  Solo- 
mon HiRSCHFELHER.  Toby  E.  Rosenthal,  Prof. 
Benno  Becker,  Hans  Borchart,  and  Friedrich  Wahle 
(painters) ;  Hugo  Kaufmann  (sculptor).  Besides 
some  Jews  who  were  prominent  members  of  the 
municipal  government.  Dr.  Sigmund  von  Henle,  and 
Karl  Maison  (d.  1896),  delegate  to  the  Landtag,  may 
be  mentioned.  Tlie  German  poet  Jlichael  Beer 
lived  and  died  (1833)  at  Munich;  Max  Lilientii.\l 
was  born  there  (d.  1883,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio);  and 
the  historian  H.  Gr.\etz  died  (1891)  there. 

BIBLIOGRAPHT  :  .A  rnDius,  Regci'lrii,  pp.  .3&V-):32 ;  Arptin.  Grsrh. 
iter  JiKleii  in  liaiirrti.  pp.  IS  et  seij.,  t;r-S().  k;  91.  !KS-II);i. 
Liindsliuth.  1"^^»:  Tau-;sig,  GescU.  dcr  Jutlin  iu  Daift'it,  pp. 
4IJ  ct  .<(!/.,  Miiiikli,  1S74  :  Salleia.  M<u-I<ivl"{li>"i>-  V\i.  '■<'■'.  Hi>, 
2.")!,  277;  Momtiiuida  GtrmaiiUF  llislnriid.  ix.  HW,  »•£);  x. 
10:  xiii.  57:  Eleqiiof  11<niuim  /*.  3/'(</(/r  (cdinp.  Zunz,  Z,(/f- 
rafurgescfi.  p.  362i:  Stobbe.  Die  Jie't  ;i  in  I)i  ntxchloiul  Wiih- 
rend  dei>  Mifttlaltcrs^  p.  2S2,  Brunswick,  IS*)(>;  Weninsky. 
Gesch.  Kaisrr  K(trls  IV.  ii.  2.51.  note  C,  Innsbrnck.  iN'^il  92; 
Breivslau.  Au.-<  Slrit.<ihurgcr  Ju(l(nukt(n,i.:  Kin  liriif  ilcr 
Gctneindr  MUuchrn  an  die  Gemeindc  Strassintni  v<nn 
Ja)ne  LiSI.mZiit.  f  ilrdie  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  I)iuts(li}ii}}il, 
V.  11.5  tf  .■.(7. :  Si-lin-iljer,  Gesch.  Baycrns,  passim,  fifitmrir, 
ls.sy-91 :  Riezler.  t»r.«i/i.  Bancrns.  ii'.  1!12  et  scf/.;  Hi.  22,  !(>!, 
3.56  ;  vl.  178.  (iotha.  1S78;  Krenner,  Baiier.  Landhiosrerhand- 
luiigen.  i.  0.S;  spiker,  I'ehcr  die  Ehemalitie  iind  Jeizine 
Laijc  dry  .Tiiilrn  in  Di-ntscMnnd.  pp.  2S9  ct  .«(•(;..  Halle.  1S(19; 
SillH'rnatfl.  \'iriassuntj  nmi  Veriraltinnj  Sn'mndticfni-  Uc- 
iidionsficniissf  iisrinifti  n  in  Itanern.  2<i  e(i..  RatislMni.  1HS;1; 
Kniiner.  Znr  Gesch.  dcr  Juden  in  Bnitct'n  isi.i-isn.::,  in 
Achnu'<i-.Inhrhuch.  IStti,  pp.  110  et  seq.;  Auerbaoh,  I)a.sJu- 
dentnm  unit  Seine  Bekcnner  in  Prenssen  nnd  in  den  An' 
dercn  Di  nL-ichcn  Bnnftes.^tttateu.  pp.  :i51  et  seq.,  Berlin. 
1S90:  Slfili.'itisches  .Iidirhueh  des  Dculsch-IsracUtiselien 
Gcmeinilelnindes,  Berlin,  1903. 
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MUNIUS,  MOSES  :  French  rabbi;  said  to  be  a 
desceudaut  of  Lowe  ben  Bezaleel;  horn  ITGO  at 
JIutzig;  died  Jlay,  1843,  at  Rixlieim.  On  tinisliiiiji; 
Lis  studies  at  the  famous  yesliihali  of  Prague  lie  was 
appointed  principal  of  a  Talniudic  school  at  Stras- 
burg,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  years.  lie 
lived  for  some  time  subsequently  at  Ulutzig,  tilling 
the  office  of  syndic.  When  the  rabbi  of  that  com- 
munity, the  pious  Simon  Cohen,  later  chief  rabbi  of 
Colmar,  was  arrested  by  order  of  Schneider,  the 
notorious  indicter  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  of 
Strasburg,  Jlunius  is  said  to  have  appealed  to  the 
latter  in  behalf  of  the  rabbi,  regardless  of  the  danger 
he  was  thereby  incurring.  Schneider  promi.sed  to 
release  Cohen,  but  could  not  carrj'  out  his  jiromise, 
as  he  himself  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Paris 
(1794),  where  he  was  condemned  to  death.  !Mu- 
nius  soon  after  accepted  the  rabbinate  of  Ri.\- 
heim.  where  he  died.  Some  works  in  manuscript 
left  by  him  evidence  his  great  Talmudic  scholarship 
The  grandson  of  Munius  has  become  secretary  of 
the  consistory  of  Colmar. 

s.  I.  Lev. 

MTJNK,  EDTJARD  :  German  philologist ;  born 
Jan.  14.  IbitKJ.  at  (jiiiss  Glogau ;  died  there  May  3, 
1871;  cousin  of  Salomon  MrxK.  He  studied  from 
1833  to  1825  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  was  a  favor- 
ite disciple  of  August  Bockli.  Jlunk  was  active  as 
teacher,  officiating  from  1827  to  1848  at  the  Royal 
Wilhelmsschule  at  Breslau,  aud  from  1850  to  1857  in- 
termittently at  tlie  gymnasium  of  Glogau,  and  after- 
ward as  a  private  tutor.  In  1862  he  received  the 
title  of  professor. 

Munk  was  a  profound  student  of  classical  lit- 
erature. Though,  without  any  prospects  of  a  uni- 
versity professorship,  on  account  of  his  religion  he 
nevertheless  devoted  all  his  life  exclusively  to  study, 
the  result  of  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  numer- 
ous works.  The  best-known  of  these  are :  "  Die 
Metrik  dcr  Griechen  un<l  Romer"  (Glogau,  1834); 
"DeFabulisAtellanis"(Leipsic,  1840);  "Gesch.  der 
Griechischen  Literatur"  (Berlin,  1849-50;  3d  ed.  by 
Volkmanu,  1879-80) ;  "  Die  Natilrliche  Ordnung  der 
Platonisclieu  Schriften  "  (Berlin,  1857);  and  "Gesch. 
der  Romischeu  Literatur "  ((Ya  1858-61;  2d  ed.  by 
SeyfEert,  3  vols.,  1875-77).  Some  of  Munk's  works 
have  been  translated  into  English,  Spanish,  and 
Russian.  Munk  was  an  earnest  student  of  Judaism 
and  a  faithful  Jew. 

Bibliography:    Kayserlinir.    Gede7ikhimter.   Lelp.sic,   1893; 
Allrj.  Zeit.  fi»'.«  Jiid.  liMB,  pp.  16;i-l(i4;  yicyerii  Kimvrrsd- 
tions-Lcxiknu. 
8.  I.   Wah. 

TflUNK,  HERMANN:  German  physiologist; 
born  at  Posen  I'Vli.  3,  1839;  brother  of  Immauuel 
Munk;  educatc<l  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Gottingen  (M. D.  1859).  In  1860  he  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician in  Berlin,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  university  two  years  later,  becoming 
assistant  profes.sor  in  1869.  In  1876  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  physiology  at  the  veterinary 
college.  In  1880  ho  was  elected  member  of  the 
Prussian  Academy  of  Science,  and  in  1897  honorary 
professor  at  the  university. 

Munk  is  well  known  for  his  researches  on  tlie 
functions  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  corte.x. 


Among  his  many  essays  in  the  medical  journals  may 
be  mentioned  :  "  Leber  Ei-  und  Samenbildnng  und 
Befruehtuug  bei  den  Nemaloden,"  in  "Zeitschrift 
f iir  Wi.ssenschaftliche  Zoologie,"  ix.  1859 ;  "  Abhand- 
Uiiigen  zur  Allgemeinen  Nervenphj'siologie,"  in 
Du  Bois'  ''Archiv,"  1860  et  sec/.;  "Leber  Kata- 
jihiirie  und  Galvanische  Einfiihrunginden  Organis- 
inus,"  ilj.  1873;  "Ueberllcrz-  und  Kehlko|)fnerven," 
il).  1878-94;  "  Leber  Bewegung  und  ^lilchsecretion," 
i/j.  1883;  "Leber  die  Schilddriise,"  in  "Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  Berliner  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften," 
1887-88,  aud  in  Virchow's  "Archiv,"  1897  et  acq. ; 
"  Weitere  Abhandlungen  zur  Phj^siologie  der  Gross- 
hirnriude,"  in  "Festschrift  fUr  Virchow,"  1891,  in 
"  Sitzungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie  der  Wis- 
senschaften," 1893  et  seq.,  and  in  V^irchow's  "Ar- 
chiv," 1894-95. 

Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  "L^ntersuch- 
ungen  iiber  das  Wesen  der  Nerveuerregung,"  Leip- 
sic,  1868;  "Die  Elektrischen  und  Bewegungser- 
scheinungen  am  Blatte  der  Diona'a  Muscipula,"  ift. 
1876;  "Leber  die  Fuuctionen  der  Grosshirnriude. 
Gesammelte  Mitteiluugen  aus  den  Jahren  1877-80," 
Berlin,  1881;  "Leber  die  Functionen  der  Gross- 
hirnriude. Gesammelte  Mitteiluugen  aus  den  Jah- 
ren 1877-89,"  ib.  1890. 

Bibliography  :  Pajrel,  TUnti.  Lex. 

s.  F.   T.   11. 

MUNK,  IMMANUEL:  German  physiologist; 
born  at  Posen  May  20,  1853;  died  in  Berlin  Aug.  1, 
1900;  brother  of  Hermann  Munk.  He  studied  med- 
icine at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Breslau,  and 
Sirasburg,  receiving  his  diploma  in  1873.  Estab- 
lishing Iiiinself  as  a  physician  in  Berlin,  he  became 
privat-doceut  in  ph^'siology  at  the  university  of  that 
city  in  1883,  received  the  title  of  professor  in  1895, 
in  which  year  he  was  also  appointed  department 
chief  in  the  physiological  laboratory,  and  was  elected 
as.sistant  professor  in  1899. 

!Munk  wrote  many  essays  for  the  medical  journals, 
especiall}-  ou  nutrition,  assimilation,  resorptiim,  and 
urinal  secretion.  From  1897  he  was  editor  of  the 
"Zeutralblatt  fiir  Physiologic." 

Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  "Physio- 
logic des  Menschen  und  der  Silugethiere,"  Berlin, 
1883  (5th  ed.  1899);  together  witirLITelmann,  "Die 
Ernilhruug  des  Gesuuden  und  Kranken  ]\Ienschen," 
Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1887  (3d  ed.  conjointly  Yvith  C. 
A.  Eu'ald,  1895);  "Einzelerniihrung  und  Massen- 
erniihrung,"  in  Weyl's  "Haudbuch  der  Hygiene," 
Jena,  1893. 

Bibliography:  Tagel,  Biiiy.  Lex. 

s.  F.    T.   11. 

MUNK,  SALOMON  :  French  Orientalist:  born 
at  (Jross  Glogau  M;iy  14,  1803;  died  in  Paris  Feb.  5, 
1867.  He  received  his  Hrst  instruction  in  Hebrew 
from  his  father,  an  ollicial  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity ;  and  on  the  hitter's deatli  he  joined  the  Talmud 
class  of  R.  Jacob  Joseph  Oettinger.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  able  to  ollieiate  as  "  ba'al  kore" 
(reader  of  the  Torah)  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Mal- 
liish  'Arummim  society  at  Gross  Glogau.  In  1820 
he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  came  into  fiiendly  rela- 
tions with  Leopold  Ziinz  and  with  the  philologist 
E.  W.  Zumjit,  studying  Latin  and  Grtek  with  E. 
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Gaiis.  Two  years  later  ho  entcrcil  the  Joacbinis- 
thaler  Gymnasium,  suppintiiig  himself  at  the  same 
time  by  tutoring.  lu  1804  he  euteicd  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  attending  the  lectures  of  Bockh, 
Hegel,  and  especially  of  Bopp.  As  do  Jews  were 
at  that  time  eligible  for  government  positions  in 
Prussia,  Munk  left  the  universit)-  without  taking  a 
degree,  deciding  to  goto  France.  However,  ho  tirst 
spent  one  term  at  tlie  University  of  Bonn,  studj'ing 
Arabic  with  Freytag  ami  Sanskrit  with  Lassen.  On 
passing  through  Weimar  he  visited  Goethe,  who 
notes  that  fact  in  his  journal.  In  1828  he  went  to 
Paris  wilh  the  assistance  of  the  young  poet  Mi- 
chael Beer,  the  brother  of  ^Meyerbeer.  Here  also,  as 
in  Berlin,  he  at  tirst  supported  him- 
At  Paris,  self  by  tutoring,  among  his  pupils 
l)eing  Alphonse  and  Gustavo  do  Boths- 
child.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  cataloguer  of  He- 
brew, Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  manuscripts  in 
the  Bibliothf'que  Natiouale  de  Paris. 

3Iunk  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Juda'o- Arabic  literature  of  the  Jliildle  Ages  and  to 
the  works  of  Maimouides,  more  especially  the  lat- 
ter's  "3Ioreh  iSebukim."  He  went  direct  to  the 
Arabic  original,  supplementing  the  texts  he  found 
at  the  Bibliotheque  from  texts  he  had  copied  at  Ox- 
ford. At  the  same  time  he  made  a  thorough  studj' 
of  Aristotle,  who  is  constantly  quoted  by  Maimon- 
ides.  In  this  way  he  gathered  the  necessar}'  mate- 
rial for  his  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  of  the"  Jloreh," 
with  translation  and  annotations,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  three  large  volumes,  long  after  he  had  be- 
come blind  (1856,  1861,  1866).  He  had  lost  his  eye- 
sight in  1850  while  in  the  course  of  cataloguing 
the  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  library. 

jNIunk  accompanied  Montefiore  and  Crumieux  to 
Egypt  in  connection  with  the  I).\.M.\scus  Af- 
f.\ik;  and  it  was  due  to  his  knowledge  of  Arabic 
(although  some  claim  that  the  credit  is  due  L.  Loewe) 
that  the  word  "  j  ustice  "  was  substituted  for  "  mere}'  " 
in  the  firman  of  Mohammed  Ali  which  exculpated 
the  accused  from  the  charge  of  ritual 

Journey  murder.  It  was  also  largely  due  to 
to  Egypt,  his  efforts  that  schools  modeled  on 
European  methods  of  instruction  were 
established  by  the  Egyptian  Jews.  At  Cairo  he 
purchased  a  considerable  number  of  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  manuscripts  on  behalf  of  the  Bibliothtque 
Rationale.  On  his  return  ilunk  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Consistoire  Central  des  Israelites  de 
France;  on  Dec.  3,  1858,  he  was  elected  a  memlier 
of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-L<'ttres; 
and  ii  few  years  liter  he  was  ajipointed  professor 
of  Ilelirew  at  the  College  de  France,  in  succession 
to  Biiian. 

jMunk's  works,  apart  from  his  edition  of  the  "  .Mo- 
reh,"  include  the  following:  "  Reflexions  sur  le  Culte 
des  Anciens  Hebreux,"in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Bible  of  S. 
Calien  :  "Xotice  sur  B.  Saadia  Gaon  ct  sur  une  Ver- 
sion Pcrsane  d'Isaie"  (ih.  vol.  ix.);  "Palestine,  De- 
scription Geographique,  Historioue  et  Areheolo- 
gique."  in  "  L'Univers  Pittoresque,"  1845  (translated 
into  German  by  M.  A.  Levy,  1871-72);  "Jlelanges 
de  Philosophic  Arabe  et  Juive,"  1859;  "Xolice  sur 
Abul  Walid  Merwan  ibn  Djanah  et  d'Autres  Gram- 


mairiens  Hebreux  du  X.  et  du  XL  Sificle,"  1850-51 
(crowned  by  the  Institut  with  the  "Prix  Volney  "); 
'■  Rapport  sur  les  Progres  des  Etudes  Semitiques  en 
France  de  1840-1866,"  in  the  "  I^ecueil  de  Bap- 
ports  "  of  the  Exposition  of  1867.  Be- 
His  t  ween  1834  and  1838  he  contributed  to 

Works.  the  "Temps"  articles  on  Biblical,  He- 
brew, and  Sanskrit  literature.  Men- 
tion mustalso  be  made  of  liis  interpretations  of  Plieni- 
cian  inscriptions  at  JIarseilles  and  on  the  sarcopha- 
gus of  Eshmun'azar,  King  of  Sidon,  which  he  de- 
ciphered after  losing  his  sight ;  of  his  discover}-  of 
the  Arabic  manuscript  of  Al-Biruni's  description 
of  India,  written  in  the  first  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  ;  anil  of  his  letter  to  F.  Arago,  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  relating  to  a  question  on  the  his- 
tory of  astronomy,  which  gave  rise  to  a  controversy 
between  Biot  and  Sedillot. 

BiBLi0OR.\pnY  :  Manuscripts  of  200  of  Munk's  fiennan  letters, 
deposited  in  tlie  Seminary  of  Breslau,  44  of  wliicli  have  been 
piiblislied  by  M.  Brann  inJaJtrlmchfiirJfl'lischeGeiichichte 
nnd  LiUratxir.  1S99,  ii.  14S^2<i;i  (with  biographical  notice); 
M.  Schwab,  Halniwii  Munk,  Paris,  I'.WO. 
S.  il.    S. 

MXJNKACSY,  BEKNHARD:  Hungarian 
philologist  and  ethnologist;  born  at  Nagy-Varad 
(Grosswardeiu)  ]Mareh  12,  1860;  educated  in  his 
native  city  and  at  Budapest.  He  is  a  descendant 
of  a  famous  rabbinical  family,  among  his  ancestors 
having  been  R.  Joseph  Stathagen,  R.  Joseph  Lascli 
Lerner,  Gabriel  Bautli,  and  Ezekiel  Banth.  Mun- 
kacs3''s  university  studies  were  devoted  to  a  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  Hungarian  language  under 
the  guidance  of  Budenz,  Vambery.  and  Simonyi. 
In  1880  he  and  Ignalz  Kunos,  despite  many  hard- 
shi])S,  visited  the  Jloldavo-Csango  colonies  of  Jlag- 
yars  on  the  Szereth. 

This  trip  laid  the  foundation  of  Munkacsy's  lin- 
guistic studies  and  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  series 
of  travels.  He  made  a  modest  begin- 
Liingiiistic   ning  of  his  philological  work  in  1879 

Studies,  in  the  "  Magyar  Ny elvor  "  ( Hungarian 
Speech-Warden)  and  the  "Xyelvtudo- 
nnmyi  Kozlemenyek"  (Linguistic  Contributions). 
Two  years  later  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences 
awarded  the  prize  to  his  "  A  Moldvai-Cstingok 
Xyelvjarasa"  (Jloldavo-Csiingo  Language),  confer- 
ring a  like  distinction  on  his  "Tiirok  Kijlcsouszok  " 
(Turkish  Loan- Words)  in  1882.  and  on  his  "Votyiik 
Tanidnu'myok"  (Votyak  Studies)  in  ls84.  In  the 
latter  year  lie  received  the  degi'ee  of  Ph.D.,  and  in 
1885  entered  upon  his  important  travels  in  the 
regions  of  the  Kama  and  Volga  to  investigate  the 
languages  of  the  Votyaks  and  Tchuvashs.  The  re- 
sults of  these  trips  were  embodied  in  his  "Votjiik 
NepUiilteszeti  Ilagyomanyok  "  (Popular  Poetry  of 
the  Votyaks)  in  1887,  and  in  his  "Lexicon  Linguic 
Votjacorum" (1888-96), wdiich  received  a  prize  from 
the  Academy.  Even  befon;  the  publication  of  the 
latter  work  he  traveled,  with  a  subvention  from  the 
Academy  and  the  Russian  government,  through  the 
northern  regions  of  the  Ural,  visiting  Ob,  Lozva, 
Szoszva,  Konda,  Gelyni,  and  Tavda,  with  special 
reference  to  ethnograiihy.  Five  volumes,  devoted 
to  the  language  and  ])opular  poetry  of  the  Vo- 
guls.  have  already  appeared  as  the  results  of  this 
journey. 
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In  recognition  of  liis  services  to  science,  Jfunkacsj' 
■was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Hun- 
garian Academy  of  Sciences  in  1S90;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Jewish  community  of  Budajiest  chose 
him  as  inspector  of  religious  instruction  in  all  the 
scliools  of  the  capital.  In  tliis  position  lie  contrib- 
uted greatl_y  to  the  improvement  of  the  instruction 
in  religion  by  outlining  a  systematic  course  of  study 
and  by  founding  specifically  Jcwisb  schools.  Since 
1893  MunUacsy  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Hun- 
garian Ethnographical  Society,  having  become  a 
member  of  the  Societe  Oiigrieuue  at  Helsingfors  in 
the  previous  j'ear.  He  has  been  the  editor  of  "Eth- 
nograjjliia"  since  1893,  and  in  1900  he  and  Ignatz 
Kunos  founded  the  "Keleti  Szemle."  in  ■which 
his  "  Kavd^asische  Eintiiisse  in  den  Finniseh-Mag- 
j-arisclien  Sprachen,"  "Aeltere  Berichte  fiber  das 
Heidenthum  derVogulen  und  Ostjaken."  and  "  Ver- 
sehiedenheit  in  den  Arischen  Lehnworternder  Finn- 
isch-Magyarisehen  Sprachen"  have  appeared. 

s.  L.  V. 

MTJNSTER,  SEBASTIAN  :  German  Hebraist 
and  cdsniDgniphiT ;  born  14y'.»  at  Ingelheim  ;  died  at 
Basel  May  23,  1552.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg 
and  Tiibiugen,  and  became  a  Protestant  and  teacher 
of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Basel  in  1529.  Mun- 
ster studied  under  Elijah  Levita,  whose  granunat- 
ical  works  he  edited  and  translated  (1525  ci  sf}.). 
He  also  reedited  Reuchliu's  "  Kudimenta  Hebraica. " 
After  jiublishing  several  sections,  he  issued  a  com- 
plete Hebrew  Bible  in  1536,  with  German  transla- 
tion. This  was  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  He- 
brew text  by  a  Christian.  He  pul)lished  also  a 
Chaldaic  (1527)  and  a  rabbinical  (1542)  grammar— 
the  materials  for  the  former  derived  from  the 
"  'Aruk,"  the  latter  of  elementary  character;  a  Jew- 
ish calendar  (1527);  an  edition  and  translation  of 
"Yosippon"  (1.539-41);  and  a  list  of  the  613  com- 
mandments from  the  "SeMaG  "  (1533).  He  was  the 
first  to  translate  any  part  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Hebrew,  publishing  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
in  that  language  in  1537.  All  of  these  works  were 
printed  at  Basel  in  a  very  clear  type. 

Bibi.io(;r.*phy  :  L.  Geiger,  Gcuch.  ties  Stutliiimi'  tier  Uetir;!- 
iticlnn  Sijrarhe  i)i  Dcntsrhlanit^  etc., pp. 74-S8,  Breslau,  ISTO; 
Perles.  liriln'lnf  zur  Gfjicli.  tkr  lleln-aUtchcn  uiul  AraiiiH- 
ixclnii  Stuilini,  pp.  20-14,  Munich,  1884;  St^inscbiietder,  Cat. 
BmlL  cols.  2012-3)16. 

T.  J. 

MtJNSTERBURG,  HUGO  :  American  psy- 
chologist; born  at  Danzig.  Prussia,  June  1,  1863. 
After  being  trained  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
city  he  studied  philosophy  at  Leipsie  (Ph.D.  188.5) 
and  medicine  at  Heidelberg  (M.D.  1887).  Devoting 
himself  to  psychological  studies,  he  became  assistant 
professor  in  jisychology  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg in  1891 ,  and  the  ne.xt  year  was  elected  jirofessor 
of  psychology  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  In  1898  he  ■n'as  president  of  the  Psychological 
Association  of  America,  and  in  1902  was  selected  to 
accompany  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  over  much  of 
bis  tour  in  the  United  States.  Jlfinsterburg  has 
contributed  many  papers  on  ])sychological  subjects 
to  specialist  journals,  and  has  publisbe<l:  '"Psychol- 
ogy and  Life  "  (Boston,  1899) :  "  Grundzuge  der  Psy- 
chologic "  (vol.  i.,  Leipsie,  1900);  "  American  Traits" 


(Boston,  1902):  "Die  Amerikaner"  (2  vols.,  Berlin, 
1904;  translated  into  English,  New  York,  1904). 


Bibliography  :  fVlm's  Who  in  America. 
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MTJNZ,  BERNHARD  :  Austrian  writer;  born 
Fel).  1,  1856.  at  Leiimik,  Moravia;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Vienna  (Ph.D.  1877).  After  leaving 
that  university  he  continued  his  philosophical  studies 
at  Munich.  In  1889  he  became  amanuensis  in  the 
library  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Vienna,  of  which 
he  has  been  director  since  1900.  He  has  imlilished 
the  following:  "Die  Keimc  der  Erkenutnisstheorie 
in  der  Vorsophistischen  Periode  der  Grieeliischeu 
Philosophic  "  (Vienna,  1880) ;  "  Die  Erkenntniss-  und 
Sensationstbeorie  des  Protagoras"  {ib.  1881);  "Die 
Vorsokratische  Ethik "  (Halle,  1882);  "Protagoras 
und  Kein  Eude  "  {ih.  1883);  "Lebens-  und  AVeltfra- 
gen "  (Vienna,  1886);  "Jacob  Frohschammer,  der 
Philo.soph  der  "Weltphantasie "  (Breslau,  1894); 
"Briefe  von  und  liber  Frohschammer"  (Leipsie, 
1897);  "P.  Simon  Hetteubaeher "  (Vienna,  1898); 
"  Adolph  Pichler  "  (Leipsie,  1899) ;  "  Moriz  Lazarus  " 
(Berlin,  1900);  "Hieronymus  Lorni"  (Vienna,  1901); 
"M.  E.  delle  Grazie  als  Dichterin  und  Denkeriu " 
{ib.  1902);  "Goethe  als  Erzieher"  {ib.  1904).        S. 

MtJNZ  (MINZ),  MOSES  :  Hungarian  rabbi; 
born  about  1750  ill  Pixloliu;  died  1831  at  Alt-Ofen. 
For  several  years  he  lived  at  ]5iody,  Galicia,  where 
he  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  Talnuidical 
scholar.  Highly  recommended  by  Ezekiel  Landau, 
he  was  called  in  1790  to  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Alt- 
Ofen,  ■nhich  had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of 
Nathan  Glinsburger  in  1781.  He  held  this  post 
until  his  death. 

Miinz's  learning  spread  "the  reputation  of  the 
congregation  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Hungary. 
Numerous  religious  questions  were  submitted  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  "  (see  Jew. 
Encvc.  i.  473,  s.v.  Alt-Ofen).  He  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  JIoscs  Joshua  Heschel,  author  of  "Yam 
ha-Talniud,"  and  \vas  related  by  marriage  to  Jloses 
Sofer,  who  mentions  him  in  his  responsa  on  Eben 
ha-'Ezer  (No.  122).  Ezekiel  Landau  also  refers  to 
himin"Noda'  bi-Yehudah."  When  in  1794  Jlor- 
decai  Beset  warned  against  the  use  of  phylacteries 
covered  with  double  leathern  straps,  Jlilnz  charged 
Benet  with  ignorance,  and  proved  that  the  use  of 
such  ])hylacteries  was  legal.  He  ■was  supported  in 
this  contention  by  Phinehas  Hurwitz  of  Fraiikfort- 
on-the-Maiii,  Hiisch  Levin  of  Berlin,  and  SleshuUam 
Tysmienitz  of  Presburg;  later  it  became  known 
that  Elijah  Wilna  had  expressed  the  same  opinion. 
Jliinz  induced  Aaron  CiioiUN  to  write  to  Benet  in  de- 
fense of  this  view,  but  C'horin  received  no  answer. 

When  Clioriu,  in  1803,  published  his  "'Emek  ha- 
Shaweli  "  with  a  cordial  approbation  by  Moses  Jli'mz, 
Benet  denounced  it  as  heretical.  Two  j-ears  later 
the  Arad  congregation,  after  Benet's  accusation, 
asked  Mi'mz's  opinion  upon  the  book;  he  deehired 
(.\iig.  8,  1805)  that  the  author  was  to  blame  for  cer- 
tain statements  in  the  first  part,  entitled  "Rosh 
Amanah,"  which  were  apt  to  mislead  the  public, 
and  which  centuries  ago  had  aroused  serious  dis- 
jiutes.  He,  however,  reaffirmed  that  the  book  con- 
tained no  heresies,  and  showed  a  draft  of  this  decla- 
ration to  Chorin.     Later  on,  urged  bv  the  Orthodox 
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party,  Mllnz  summoned  Chorin  before  a  rabbinical 
tribunal  at  Alt-Ofeu:  but  on  the  second  day  of  its 
session  (Sept.  1,  1805)  the  former  failed  to  appear, 
and  he  did  not  join  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
of  the  book  pronounced  by  his  two  colleagues  (see 
Jew.  Excyc.  iv.  43,  s.r.  CiioRis). 

As  Mlinz  had  in  1811  allowed  the  Jewish  soldiers 
to  eat  pulse  on  Pesah,  Bliezer  Liebermanu,  author 
of  "Or  Nogah."  considered  him  a  liberal,  and  ap- 
plied to  him  for  an  indorsement  of  the  Reform  tem- 
ple at  Hamburg.  Miiuz  did  not  reply  ;  but  he  wrote 
to  Cliorin  an  anonymous  letter  in  which  he  dcci 
dedly  condemned  Reform.  Nevertheless  Chorin,  in 
his  "Kin'at  ha-Emet"  (April  7,  1818),  e.vpressed  his 
hearty  approval  of  the  movement;  but,  intimidated 
by  a  letter  from  Jliiu/.,  who  threatened  him  witli 
deposition,  lie  recanted  (Feb.  19,  1819). 

Miinz  wrote:  "  Derashah  "  (with  German  transl. 
by  Mordecai  Rechnitz,  Alt-Ofen,  1814),  delivered  on 
the  day  of  tlie  peace  proclamation  of  Francis  I. ;  re- 
sponsa  (Willi  additions  by  his  son  Joseph  Isaac, 
Prague,  1827);  annotations  to  "Peri  Ya'alsob " 
(Alt-Ofen,  1830),  halakic  novellae  written  by  Jacob 
ben  Moses. 

BiBLioriRAPHY:  Benjacoh,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  'M>;  Fiirst, 
JJiW.  J»(/.  it.  381,  s.v.  Minz;  Low.  liisiniiimllr  Srltriflrn, 
il.  l.si,  iJH  !■(  Hill..  272  et  scq.,  Szegt-din,  isiiii ;  sicinsriinriiliT. 
Cat.  Iliiill.  No.  erm;  Walden,  S/icm  ha^aedolim  he-H(uki.'<li, 
I.  .5.5b,  Warsaw,  1880. 

D.  8.  Man. 

MtJNZ,  SIGIffUND:  Austrian  writer;  brother 
of  Bcniiiard  Muiiz;   born  at  Leipnik,  Moravia,  May 

7,  1859;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Vienna  and 
Tiibingen  (Ph.D.  Vienna,  1883).  He  lived  succes- 
sively at  Rome  (1885-88),  Milan,  Venice,  and  Fhir- 
ence  (1889-91).  Toward  the  end  of  1891  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  Vienna,  contributing  to  the  "  Neue 
Freie  Presse  "  articles  on  foreign  politics  and  espe- 
cially on  Italy.  His  works  include:  "Aus  dem 
Modernen  Italien,"  studies,  sketches,  and  letters 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1889);  "Aus  Quiriual  und 
Vatican"  (Berlin,  1891);  "Ferdinand  Gregorovius 
und  Seine  Briefe  an  Grafin  Csetani-Lovatelli "  (ib. 
1896);  "  Italienische  Rerainiscenzen  und  Profile" 
(Vienna,  1898);  "  Rdmi.sche  Reminiscenzen  und 
Protile"  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1900);  "Moderne  Staats- 
miinner,"  biographical  sketches  (2d  ed.,  ih.  1901). 

BiBLiofiRAPUT  :  Eispnberp,  Dan  Gcirtine  TT'iVji :  Bruraiiier, 
£^«■(^^s■(■/((^s  Srlirift^tt:Ucr-Li'.rih<))i ;  Kosel,  Deutsch-fMi^ter- 
ri'irhixihes  KUnsller- und  Schriftsteller-Lexicon,  Vienna, 
ia02. 

S. 

MUNZENBERG.     See  H.\nau. 

MURANYI,  ARMIN  :  Hungarian  lawyer  and 

journalist ;    born  at  Asszonyfa  (County  Raab),  May 

8,  1841 ;  died  at  Budapest  April  30,  1902.  After 
studying  medicine  for  tliree  years  at  Vienna,  he  took 
up  law,  and  received  his  degree  at  Budapest  in  1866. 
As  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  practise  law  in  Hun- 
gary at  that  time,  Muranyi  was  obliged  to  obtain 
special  permission  from  the  king  to  open  (in  1867) 
a  law-ollice  at  Gyor(Raab).  He  soon  became  the 
most  popular  lawyer  in  Trans-Danubia.  In  1880  he 
went  to  Budapest,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
j)ursiiit  of  lilerature. 

Muranyi  was  the  founder  and.  under  the  pen- 
name  of  "  Andrea,"  the  editor  of  the  weekly  "  Mag- 


yar Hiiziasszouy"  (=  "  The  Hungarian  Housewife"). 
He  founded  also  the  daily  "Nemzeti  Ujs;ig"(  = 
■' National  Journal"),  and  edited  the  "  Kepes  Csaladi 
Lap"  (="  Illustrated  Family  Paper")  from  18S7  to 
lS9!t.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Hrbra 
Kaddisha  and  of  the  municipal  school  commission 
of  Bu<lapest  Jluninyi  rendered  great  services  to 
pliilaiithropy  and  education.  His  name  is  .-ilso  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  Bartfa  (Bartfelil), 
the  health  resort. 
s.  L.  V. 

MURCIA  :  Capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Murcia,  wliere  Jews  were  living  as  early  as  the 
period  of  Moorish  rule.  When  King  James  of  Ara- 
gon  was  besieging  the  city,  he  negotiated  with  its 
inhabitants  through  an  embassy  which  include<l  the 
,Iew  Astruc,  the  king's  secretary  and  interpreter.  Don 
Alfonso  the  Wise  granted  the  Jews  of  Murcia  the  same 
privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  their  coreligionists  at 
Toledo  and  Seville.  Their  cases  were  brought,  like 
those  of  the  Christians,  before  the  municipal  courts, 
excepting  cases  bet\veen  Jews,  which  were  decided 
by  their  own  judges.  The  Jews  of  Murcia  were 
engaged  in  commerce  and  industry,  and  addressed 
to  Solomon  ibn  Adret  of  Barcelona  the  question 
whether  it  was  permissible,  from  a  religious  jioint 
of  view,  to  deal  in  the  skins  of  rabbits,  hares,  and 
bears  (Responsa,  No.  489). 

In  spite  of  the  persecution  of  1391,  which  claimed 
its  victims  at  Murcia  as  in  other  places,  the  commu- 
nity was  still  a  large  one  in  1474,  and  paid  consider- 
able taxes.  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  live  in  the 
city  itself,  but  had  their  ghetto  by  the  gate  De 
Orihuela,  wliere  they  remained  until  the  general  ex- 
pulsion in  1492. 

Bibliography  :  Elos,  Hist.  1. 161,  486;  li.  401,  425;  ill.  603. 
s.  M.  K. 

MURDER.    See  Homicide. 

MURVIEDRO  :  City  in  the  old  kingdom  of 
Valencia.  Its  Jewish  community  had  si)ecial  privi- 
leges, and  a  phit  of  ground  was  assigned  to  it  in 
1327  for  a  cemetery.  During  the  rebellion  of  the 
Unionists  in  1348,  the  Jewsof  Murviedro  were  plun- 
dered and  many  of  the  defenseless  ones  killed  ;  but 
during  the  general  slaughter  of  1391  Murviedro 
was  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom  where  the  Jews 
were  spared.  The  comnnmity,  however,  had  been 
so  reduced  that  in  1431  it  could  pay  a  tax  of  only 
100  sueldos.  Yusuf  ibn  Shaprut  was  a  very  promi- 
nent person  at  Murviedro  in  the  last  third  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  1271  he  was  exempted  from 
all  taxes;  two  years  later  he  rented  the  baths  of  the 
city,  and  was  presented  with  real  estate  by  the 
king;  and  in  1277  he  was  appointed  bayle. 

BiBi.iOfiR  VPHY  :  Rios,  Hist.  II.  2S9.  401 ;  iii.  82;  Crejioas,  circu- 
lar U'ltcT  In  Shrtni   Ychiidah.  ed.  Wiener,  p.  KW;  Jacobs, 
Sources.  Nos.  402,  oil,  621,  673,  930;  Isaac  b.  Shesliet.  ;.'t- 
spotuia,  Nos.  298,  348,  351. 
s.  M.  K. 

MUSA,  HAYYIM  IBN:  Spanish  controver- 
sialist, |)liysician,  and  Biblical  commentator;  born 
at  Bejar,  not  far  from  Salamanca,  about  1390;  ilied 
in  1460.  According  to  Aliraliam  Zacuto  ("  Vul.ia- 
sin,"  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  229),  Ibn  IMusa  was  also  a 
paytan,   but    nothing  is  known    of    any    liturgical 
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production  of  bis.  Owiug  to  his  medical  skill  lie 
had  access  to  the  princely  courts  of  Spain,  where  lie 
frequently  disputed  concerning  religious  matters 
both  with  ecclesiastics  and  with  lay  scholars.  In 
bis  time,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
disputations  were  held  with  greater  ease,  each  dis- 
putant having  more  freedom  to  express  his  ideas,  a 
fact  frequently  shown  by  the  episodes  related  in  his 
work. 

Ibn  !Musa  was  the  autiior  of  "Magen  wa-Romah." 
published  by  David  Kaufmann  in  "Bet  Talmud," 
ii.  117-125  (see  below).  He  also  translated  from 
Arabic  into  Hebrew  one  of  Aljazzar's  medical 
works  (Parma  De  Rossi  MS.  No.  339)  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah;  it  is  stated  that 
he  commentated  other  Biblical  books  also. 

The  "  Magen  wa-Roniah,"  written  in  1456,  is  a 
pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  his  son 
Judali  when  the  author  was  sick  and  purporting  to 
refute  those  who,  basing  their  opinion  on  those  of 
Hillel  (Sauh.  99a),  deny  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah. 
He  complains  of  those  who  base  their  premises  on 
the  philosophers,  by  doing  which  they  give  a  false 
interpretation  to  Biblical  passages  and  to  the  sayings 
of  the  Rabbis.  This  work  is  an  apology  for  Juda- 
ism against  the  attacks  of  Christians.  Knowing  that 
those  who  attacked  Judaism  drew  the  material  for 
their  arguments  from  Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  it  is  the 
latter  whom  Ibn  Musa  vigorously  refutes.  Besides, 
seeing  that  scanty  results  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
tained from  disputations,  each  party  considering 
itself  to  be  right,  Ibn  Musa  establishes  rules  for 
Jewish  disputants,  which,  if  observed,  will  cer- 
tainly lead  them  to  a  successful  issue.  The  number 
of  these  rules  is  twelve,  of  which  the  first  three  may 
be  mentioned  here:  (1)  The  Jewish  disputant  must 
strictly  observe  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bib- 
lical passages,  and  must  not  be  drawn  into  allegor- 
ical interpretation,  which  is  particularly  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  by  Christian  disputants.  (2) 
The  Jewisli  disputant  must  declare  beforehand  that 
neither  the  Targum  nor  the  Septuagint  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  authority  ;  they  are  regarded  as  sources 
by  Christians  only.  (3)  Haggadic  interpretation 
must  be  openly  declared  to  be  of  no  importance  for 
the  establishment  of  religious  doctrine. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kctiexet  Yi^rael.  pp.  358-359:  Gratz, 
Gesch.  3d  ed.,  viii.  151  et  seq.,  423  et  seq.i  Steinschnelder, 
Hehr.  Veliirs.  p.  VOJ. 
J.  M.  Sel. 

arUSA  OF  TIFLIS  ..]  AL-TIFLISI  (called 
also  Abu  'Imran  Meshwial-Za'farani) :  Karaite 
founder  of  a  new  sect  in  the  Ijcginning  of  the  ninth 
century;  a  native  of  Za'faran,  a  town  of  Persia; 
hence  his  name  "  Al-Zafarani."  He  later  removed 
to  TiHis,  after  which  city  he  was  also  called. 

Musa's  sect  is  variously  known  as  the  Abu  'Im- 
ranites  i  lladassi,  "Eslikol  ha-Kofer."  alphabet  98), 
till-  Mesbwites  (Japhctli  b.  'Ali.in  his  commentary 
on  the  Twelve  Jlinor  Prophets),  and  the  Tiflisites 
{iiiem.  Commentary  on  E.\.  .\ii.  2;  Josejili  liagi,  in 
"  Iggeret  Iv'ryah  Xe'emanah  ").  While  adopting 
S(!veral  Karaite  doctrines — such  as  the  prohibitions 
against  marrying  a  niece,  against  eating  the  tlesh  of 
a  pregnant  beast  and  its  embryo,  as  also  the  begin- 
ning on  Sunday  to  count  the  lifty  days  between 


Passover  and  Pentecost  (thus  fixing  the  incidence 
of  the  latter  festival  on  Sunday)— Musa  deviated 
in  many  important  points  from  the  teachings  of 
that  sect;  so  that  he  is  considered  by  them  as 
an  apostate,  and  his  religion  as  a  heresj'  against 
which  they  invoke  the  divine  punishment.  The 
chief  tenets  of  his  new  religion  are  (1)  that  God, 
after  creating  the  world,  departed,  leaving  it  to  be 
directed  by  itself,  and  (2),  in  common  with  the  'Iba- 
dites  and  Mujabbarites,  disbelief  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (Jajiheth  b.  'Ali.  in  Dukes,  "Mitthei- 
lungen,"  p.  30).  He  deviated  from  the  Karaites  in 
certain  points  concerning  ritual  law  also;  for  in- 
stance, he  reckoned  the  first  da^'  of  the  month  not 
from  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  but  from 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  one;  and  he  regarded 
the  prohibition  against  eating  fat  as  applying  to  the 
fat  of  sacritices  only  and  as  not  being  effective  in 
captivity  (Hadassi,  I.e.). 

Pinsker  and  Griitz  i<lentify  Musa  al-Titlisi  with 
the  Biblical  commentator  Jloses  ben  Amrani  ha- 
Parsi  quoted  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Ex.  xii.  5  and  on  Amos  vii.  2.  The  former 
reference  relates  to  Moses  ben  Amram's  opinion 
that  only  the  first  Passover  sacrifice  in  Egypt  had  to 
be  a  lamb,  and  that  after  the  Exodus  the  sacrifice 
might  be  made  with  a  calf  instead,  an  interpretation 
refuted  by  Ibn  Ezra.  Gratz  even  tliinks  that  "Ben 
Amram  "  should  be  corrected  to  "  Abu  Amrani  "  ;  but 
Furst  with  more  reason  is  of  opinion  that  the  Moses 
ha-Parsi  of  Ibn  Ezra  was  a  different  person  from 
Musa  al-Tiflisi,  who  was  not  thought  worthy  to  be 
quoted  (comp.  Hadassi,  I.e.).  According  to  Geiger, 
the  Abu  Tmran  al-Za'farani  who  is  mentioned  by 
Japheth  b.  'Ali  is  identical  with  the  Judah  ha-Parsi 
cited  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (Commentary  on  Ex. 
xii.  2;  Lev.  xxv.  19;  Num.  iii.  29);  but  Pinsker  and 
Gratz  conclude  that  Judah  ha-Parsi  is  identical  with 
Judah  of  Hamadan  or  Yudghan.  Steinschneider 
(•'Jewish  Literature,"  p.  118),  confusing  three  per- 
sons, tlnnks  that  Moses  ben  Amram  ha-Parsi,  Judah 
ha-Parsi,  and  Musa,  the  subject  of  this  article, 
were  one  and  the  same  man  (comp.  S.  Munk  in 
Jost's  ■•  Annalen,"  1841,  p.  77). 

BlBLioGR.\piiY  :  Furst,  Gesch.  rfes  KarClej-t,  i.  83  et  seq.;  Gotl- 
lober,  Bihitoret   le-TiiU(lot  ho-Kara'im.  pp.   103,  171.  301; 
Griitz,  Ge'fCh.  M  ed..  pp.  2te,  «9  et  seq.;  S.  Pinsker,  Likkute 
iCadJ/io/iiyyof,  pp.  24.  2f». 
s.  M.    Sf!  . 

MTJSA  IBN  TUBI  (ABU  'IMRAN  MUSA 
IBN    TUBI    AL-ISHBILI),  or    MOSES    BEN 

TOBIAH:  t^puuish-Arabie  poet;  fiourished  in 
Seville  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  Arabic  poem  of  didactic 
character,  entitled  "  Al-Sab'aniy3-ali "  (Xeubauer, 
"Cat.  Bodl.  Ilebr.  MSS."  Ko.  2095,  4).  This  poem 
was  later  translated  into  Hebrew,  under  the  title 
"Batte  ha-Nefesh,"  by  Solomon  da  Piera;  and  both 
the  original  and  the  translation  were  published  by 
Hirschfeld  in  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Monteflore 
College,"  1893-94. 

BinuoGRAPHY:  steinschneider,  Hehr.  Vebcrs.  p.  932;  idem. 
Die  A  ralmche  lAteratur  der  Juden,  %  131. 
E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

MUSAF:  Addition;!!  offering  or  prayer.  Be- 
sides tiie  regular  morning  and  afternoon  sacrifices 
offered  in  the  Temple,  the  Law  provided  for  addi- 
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tional  offerings  to  be  brought  on  Sabbaths,  New 
Moods,  tlie  tliroc  festivals,  New-Year,  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (Num.  xxviii.-xxix. ;  see  Sacriftcf.s). 
These  were  ealle(l"tlie  additional  saerifices."  and 
were  brought  after  the  regular  morning  offering 
(Yoma  3Ua).  The  Musaf  or  additional  prayer  was 
introduced  to  taUe  the  place  of  these  sacrifices  (Ber. 
201);  sec  PuAYKU). 

The  earlier  tannaim,  regarding  the  ilusaf  service 
as  au  integral  part  of  the  communal  prayers,  were 
of  the  o])ini()n  that  it  should  be  read  only  when  one 
worships  with  the  community  (or  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  community,  "  be-heber 'ir  ")  (Ber. 
iiOa:  Yer.  Ber.  iv.  6).  The  later  rabbis,  however, 
made  the  !Mu.saf  service  obligatory  upon  every  in- 
dividual, and  attached  to  it  the  same  importance  as 
to  the  regular  morning  service  (Ber.  30b;  Shulhan 
'Arnk,  o'ral.i  l.Iayyim,  286,  2). 

It  is  customary  to  read  the  Musaf  pra)'er  soon 
after  the  reading  of  the  lesson  from  the  Torah  for 
the  day,  which  follows  the  morning  prayer;  but 
it  may  also  be  read  at  an}'  time  during  the  daj',  al- 
though he  who  out  of  negligence  postpones  it  to 
later  than  the  seventh  liour  of  the  day  is  regarded 
as  a  sinner  ("po.shea'";  Ber.  20a.  28a;  Meg.  20b; 
Maimonides,  "  Yad,"  Teflllah,  iii.  5;  Orah  Hayyim, 
286,  1).  While  it  is  not  permitted  to  eat  a"  full 
meal  before  Miisaf,  one  ma_v  taste  some  fruit  or 
bread  after  reciting  the  Kiddush  (Ber.  28b;  "  Yad," 
I.e.  vi.  4;  comp.  "  Kesef  Mislmeh "  ml  lac;  Orah 
Hayyim,  286,  3). 

As  in  all  other  cases,  in  the  teflllah  for  Musaf  the 
first  three  and  the  last  three  benedictions  are  con- 
stant. Between  these  is  inserted  an- 
The  other  benediction  in  which  the  .selec- 

Ritual.  tion  from  Numbers  setting  forth  the 
additional  sacrifice  for  the  day  is 
included  (in  the  Scjihardic  ritual  this  is  included 
oidy  in  the  Musaf  prayers  for  Sabbath  and  New 
Jloon;  comp.  H.  11.  3oa).  In  the  JIusaf  for  the 
New-Year  three  series  of  benedictions  are  added. 
which  are  known  by  special  names,  "Malkiyot," 
"Zikronot,"  and  "Shofarot."  The  chief  character- 
istic of  the  Mnsaf  teflllah  is  the  emphasis  which  is 
laid  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  and  of  the 
sacrificial  cult. 

The  JIusaf  as  well  as  the  morning  prayer  is  most 
frecpiently  repeated  in  full  by  the  hazzan  (U. 
H.  34b;  "Yad,"  I.e.  ix.  13;  Orah  Hayyim,  286, 
2,  Isscrles'  gloss).  In  some  congregations,  how- 
ever, esiiecially  among  the  Sepbardim,  the  hazzan 
begins  the  first  three  benedictions  aloud  with  the 
congregation  ;  the  middle  benediction  is  then  recited 
in  silence;  and  then  the  hazzan  reads  the  last  three 
benedictions  aloud  with  the  congregation.  Such 
viiri.ation,  however,  is  not  made  on  holy  days.  The 
Priestly  Blessing  is  given  by  the  kohanim  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  JIusaf  service  (see  Bi.ESSixo, 
PmicsTi.Y). 

The  Musaf  service  is  introduced  by  the  recital  of 
"  half  Kaddish  "  by  the  hazzan.  The  Mnsaf  teflllah 
for  llie  Sabbath,  after  the  three  regular  beiK'dietious, 
commences  with  a  comiiosition  the  initial  letters  of 
the  flrst  twenty-two  words  of  which  run  in  the  in- 
verted order  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (comp.  Mahzor 
Vitry,  ed,  llnrwitz,  )).  9tl,  where  a  jieculiar  reason  is 


given  for  this;  in  the  Sephardic  ritual  this  prayer 
reads  somewhat  differently  ;  comp,  Dembitz,  "Jew- 
ish Services  in  Synagogue  and  Home," 
Variations,  p.  149),  The  selection  from  Num, 
xxviii.  9-10  is  then  read;  and  the 
blessing  is  concluded  with  a  short  prayer  f(n'  those 
who  observe  the  Sabbath,  followed  by  the  ju-ayer 
comiuenciug  with  the  invocation  "Our  God  and  the 
Ood  of  our  fathers,"  common  to  all  the  services  of 
the  day. 

On  New  Moons  the  Musaf  contains  a  prayer  ex- 
pressing regret  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  sacri- 
flcial  cult  and  hope  for  its  restoration,  the  quotation 
from  Num,  xxviii.  11,  and  a  prayer  for  a  blessed  and 
happy  month.  The  first  prayer  is  nuich  changed 
when  New  Moon  falls  on  a  Sabbath,  and  there  are 
also  some  variations  in  the  last,  while  the  quotations 
from  Nmnbers  for  both  Sabbath  and  New  Jloon 
are  read, 

Tbe  JIusaf  prayer  tor  the  three  festivals  and 
for  Hoi  ha-JIo'ed  begin.s.  after  the  first  two  selec- 
tions of  the  regular  festival  "Shemoneh  'Esreh," 
with  the  prayer  "But  on  account  of  our  sins,"  etc., 
in  which  the  Exile  is  ascribed  to  the  sinfulness  of 
Israel  and  God  is  invoked  to  gather  the  .scattered 
remnant  of  Israel  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  restore  the 
glory  of  Zion,  and  to  reestablish  the  Temple  and  its 
.service,  so  that  the  worshipers  may  be  enabled  to 
bring  the  sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  Law.  Here 
the  passages  setting  forth  the  additional  sacrifices 
for  the  day  are  inserted  in  the  German  ritual;  and 
after  these  another  prayer,  in  which  the  custom  of 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  on  the  festivals 
is  referred  to,  is  read.  The  service  concludes  with 
the  regular  prayer  for  the  blessings  of  the  festival 
("  Wehassi'enu "),  with  which  every  "Shemoneh 
'Esreh  "  read  on  the  festivals  ends. 

The  JIusaf  teflllah  for  the  New-Year  is  tbe  long- 
est in  the  liturgy.  It  begins  in  the  regular  form, 
as  the  morning  prayer  of  that  day ; 
Musaf  then  the  prayer  "But  on  account  of 
Rosh.  ha-     our  sins,"  as  on  the  festivals,  and  the 

Shanah.  selection  from  Ninnbers  relating  to 
the  additional  offering  of  the  day,  are 
recited.  After  this.  "'Alenii"  is  said,  an<l  then 
ten  passages  from  the  Bible — three  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch, three  from  the  P.salms,  three  from  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Sliema' — all  of  which  speak  of 
God  as  king,  are  read.  Then  comes  a  jirayer  for 
the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  u|)on  earth; 
and  this  concludes  the  flrst  beneiliction,  wliich  is 
called  "JIalkiyot,"  The  second  benediction  com- 
mences with  an  apostrophe  to  (!od  sitting  in  .iudg- 
ment  over  all  His  creatures  and  "  rememberiiig" 
their  deed.s.  In  it  are  included  selections  from  the 
Bible  in  which  (!od  is  referred  toas  "remembering" 
His  creatures,  and  it  concludes  with  a  i)rayer  that 
God  will  rememlier  His  people  favorably  on  that 
day  and  coimt  for  them  the  sacrifice  (d'  Isaac.  This 
benediction  is  called  "Zikronot."  The  third  bene- 
diction conunences  with  a  description  of  the  revela- 
tion at  Sinai,  and  includes  Biblical  passages  in  which 
".shofar"is  mentioneil.  It  concludes  with  a  jirayer 
for  the  gathering  of  the  exiles  to  Palestine,  and  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  when  the  trumpets 
will   be   blnwn  at  saerillces  on  all  bolvdavs;  it  is 
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called  "Shofarot."  During  the  repetition  of  the 
prayers  by  the  hazzan  the  shofar  is  sounded  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  three  beneilictions  (K.  II.  3'2a,  b; 
"  Yad."  Shofar,  iii.  7-10;  Orah  llayyini,  591,  2). 
In  olden  times  only  "  "Alenu  "  and  the  last  part  of 
the  first  benediction  were  read  by  tlic  congregation, 
the  hazzan  being  relied  on  for  the  rest  (comp.  "Se- 
der K.  Aniram  "  [Warsaw,  ISO")],  p.  46a,  b;  Mah- 
zor  Vitry.  p.  370;  Dembitz,  I.e.  p.  163  and  note  5). 
The  Musaf  tefillah  for  the  Day  of  Atonement 
begins  in  the  same  way  as  that  for  the  New-Year; 
but  after  the  Biblical  selection  in  which  the  addi- 
tional sacritices  for  the  day  are  given  a  prayer  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  recited.  The  "Widdui" 
forms  a  part  of  tlie  Musaf  service,  as  it  docs  in  the 
other  "  Sheinoneh  "Esrelis  "  of  the  day. 

The  Musaf  service  of  the  first  ilay  of  Pas.sover  and 
of  Shemini  'Azeret  are  known  by  .special  names: 
the  former  as  "Tal"  (="dew"),  because  prayers 
for  dew  are  recited  during  the  repeti- 
"  Tal "  and  tion  of  the  first  two  benedictions  by 
"  Geshem."  the  hazzan;  the  latter  as '"  Geshem  " 
(="rain"),  because  prayers  for  rain 
are  recited  at  the  same  juncture.  During  the  festi- 
val of  Sukkot,  '■  Hosha'anot  "  are  said  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ilusaf  service.  The  Ashkeuazic  ritual 
contains  the '■  Azharot '■  for  Shabu'ot  in  the  Musaf 
service  (the  Sephardim  read  them  during  the  Min- 
hah  service).  The  Musaf  service  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement  includes,  besides  many  piyyutim  and 
selihot,  a  recital  of  the  description  of  procedure 
of  the  service  for  the  day  in  Temple  times  ("  'Abo- 
dah ").  Both  on  New- Year  and  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  the  famous  piyyut  "  U-netannch  Tokef  " 
is  recited  before  the  Musaf  "Kedushali"  in  Ash- 
kenazic  congregations.  The  "  Kedushali  "  for  the 
Musiif  service  is  much  more  elaborate  than  the  regu- 
lar one,  retaining,  however,  all  the  original  ele- 
ments. 

In  Reform  congregations  the  JIusaf  prayers  are 
considerably  moditied  and  sometimes  are  entirely 
abolished  (see  KEFOiiM). 

BiBi.HKiR.vpnY  :  Dembitz,  Jfirinh  Scrvicff  in  Sjfiiaijinjue  and 
Ihiiii,'.  Imlt'.x.  Philailelplim,  fSflS;  M.  H.  Friedlander,  Ihr 
Sifiintioiiuli'  CntU  sdirif^t,  n.p.,  n.d.:  Gt-iper,  Uttser  Gottfs- 
(ii(  nsl,  Bresliui,  l.'^U.S  ;  Hanihurger,  R.  li.  T.  ii.,  s.v.  Musfaf- 
fiehit :  Juilanis,  Tlie  liitual.  London,  IS8S:  Saalschutz,  Haupt- 
jiriniiititn  hri  Eutwcrfuiw  einer  ZeUtjcmtissen  Liiutyie, 
Kr.iiiL'sl.iTL',  IM.'i. 

.\  J.  n.  G. 

MTJSARNIKES  (lit.  "Morali.sts");  Name  col- 
lo(iuially  applied  in  Russia  to  the  followers  of  R. 
Israel  Lipkin  (Salanter)  in  the  study  of  religio-ethical 
works  and  in  the  practise  of  severely  strict  morality. 
Although  he  was  probably  the  keenest-minded  pil- 
pulist  of  his  time,  Lijikin  early  recognized  the  in- 
adefiuacy  of  the  intellectual  e.\ercise  afforded  liy 
Talmudic  studies;  and  he  revolted  against  the 
apotheosis  of  dry  learning  which  results  in  the  neg- 
lect of  the  emotional  side  of  religion.  Soon  after 
he  settled  in  Wilna,  about  1H43,  he  established  a  so- 
ciety (Hebrat  JIus:ir)  for  the  study  of  works  on 
religions  morals;  and  to  its  inlluence  is  allributcd 
the  republicatidu  in  tlial  city  in  1H44  of  Ibn  Gabirol's 
"Tikkun  .Middot  lia-Xefesh,"  Moses  Hayyim  Luz- 
zatlo's  '■  Mesillat  Yesharim."  and  Mendel  Levin's 
"  Hcshbon  ha-Nefcsh."  The  society  soon  had  sev- 
eral branches. 


When  Lipkin  removed  to  Kovno  in  1848  he  organ- 
ized there  a  similar  society  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the 
study  of  ethical  works  assuiucd  the  proportions  of 
a  regular  movement  which  threatened  to  split  the 
community  like  the  Hasidic  movement  a  century 
before.  R.  Sundel  of  SalanI,  R.  Sam- 
R.  Israel     uel  Lubtser  of  Wilna,  and  ]{.  Alexan- 

Lipkin  der  Jloses  Lapides  of  Ro.ssieny  were 
in  Kovno.  the  best-known  of  Lipkin'ssupporters. 
The  sti-ougest  opponents  of  the  move- 
ment were  the  rabbi  of  Kovno,  Arych  Lob  Shujiira, 
Joshua  llesehcl,  rabbi  of  Yanova,  and  Isaiah,  rabbi 
of  Salant.  But  the  commanding  inlluence  of  Lip- 
kin's  personality  overcame  all  oi)position;  and  the 
"musar"  movement  gradually  developed  without 
producing  the  evil  results  which  had  been  predicted 
byits  earlier  opponents.  Meauwhilethc  more  noted 
among  Lipkin's  pupils  continued  in  various  locali- 
ties the  w^ork  of  tlieir  master.  R.  Jacob  Joseph,  later 
chief  rabbi  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  congregations 
of  New  York,  instituted  the  practise  of  the  Musar- 
nikes  in  Vilon  and  later  in  Yurburg  (Georgenberg); 
and  Sind.iah  Sl'issel,  who  returned  to  his  native  city 
of  Kelmin  the  government  of  Grodno  in  1872,  estab- 
lished there  a  "  musiir  stiibel,"  or  separate  house  for 
the  study  of  ethical  works  and  for  the  peculiar  and 
ecstatic  forms  of  devotion  practised  by  the  Jlusar- 
nikes.  Si'isscl,  who  later  went  to  Kovno  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  did 
not  possess  Lipkin's  practical  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  did  not  interest  himself,  like  the  latter, 
in  the  spread  of  morality  and  integiity  among  the 
masses.  He  was  almost  a  recluse;  and  under  his 
influence  moral  studies  began  to  degenerate  into 
pilpulistic,  i.e.,  hair-splitting,  self-analysis,  and  into 
extreme  forms  of  asceticism.  Later  he  became  the 
head  of  a  yeshibah  in  Slobodka  (Willempul),  a 
suburb  of  Kovno. 

The  leadership  of  the  Musarnikcs  of  Kovno  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  R.  Isaac  Bi.aseh,  who  went 
thither  from  St.  Petensburg  in  1879,  an<l  who  took 
charge  of  the  Lachmau  endowment  for  the  educa- 
tion of  rabbis.  An  attempt  to  induce  the  "  peru- 
shim,"  or  luature  students  and  candidates  for  the 
rabbinate,  who  were  the  beneficiaries  of  that  endow- 
ment, to  join  the  Musarnikes,  was  resented  by  many 
influential  rabbis,  including  Isaac  Elhanan  Sjicktor 
of  Kovno ;  and  it  would  seem  that  only 

R.  Isaac     the  high  character  and  great  learning 

Blaser.  of  Blaser  shielded  him  from  becoming 
involved  in  a  public  scandal.  Blaser 
afterw.ird  established  a  yeshibah  in  Lubtch,  in  the 
government  of  .Minsk,  where  "  bahurim,"  or  young- 
er students,  who  joined  the  Musarnikes  in  the  ye- 
shibah of  Sloboilka  and  similar  institutions,  woidd 
after  marriage  continue  as  perushim  to  prepare 
themselves  to  be  "moralist"  rabbis.  The  "  Kolel 
Lubts,"' or  collective  center  for  receiving  contribu- 
tions for  the  supjiort  of  such  students,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  moralist  peiushim  were  and  still  are  as- 
sisted in  Novogrudek,  Lida,  Shavel,  Dwinsk,  Setel, 
Slutsk,  and  various  other  communities  in  Lithuania, 
was  established  under  the  nominal  leadership  of 
Blaser.  lie  was  the  undisjuited  head  of  the  moral- 
ists after  Siissel,  who  again  retired  to  Kelm,  where 
he  died.     Thereupon   the    Talmud   Torah,   as   the 
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moralists'  center  in  that  town  was  called,  began  to 
decline. 

Blaser  left  Kovno  in  1902.  and,  after  residing  for 
a  time  in  Wilna,  emigrated  to  Palestine  in  1904,  the 
managemcntof  the  atl'airsof  the  >Iusarnikes passing 
into  the  hands  of  liabbi  YeiseUJusel),  who  had  been 
the  actual  leader  for  many  years.  The  latter  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  seclusion  in  a  cabin  which  a 
wealthy  admirer  built  for  him  in  the  heart  of  a  for- 
est several  miles  from  Lubts.  This  recluse  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  clever  administrator;  and  his  emis- 
Siiries  collect  large  sums  to  defray  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  tlie  perushim  and  the  yeshibot  which  are 
controlled  by  the  moralists.  Their  largest  institu- 
tion is  still  the  yeshibah  of  Slobodka,  where  in  1897 
a  riot  between  the  jMusarnikes  and  their  opponents 
brought  the  moralist  movement  to  the  attention  of 
the  outside  world  and  exposed  many  of  the  abuses 
which  had  in  the  course  of  time  grown  up  within  it. 

Bibliography  :  Benjamin,  Rabbi  Israel  Lipliin  Salant,  Scin 
Lcbcn  uiid  Within,  Berlin,  1S99;  Friedman,  ToleOot  Ba- 
'aleha-Musar.m  Ha-Mdiz,  xx.xvii..  No.  3ti  et  passim  ;  Gins- 
berg, The  M<n-ati:^i  Miivemcnt  in  Russia,  in  Mcnorali, 
April,  liXM :  Ha-Maniiiti.  li-  Nu-  ■*-'. 
J  P.  Wi. 

MUSEUM  ZUR  BELEHRUNG  UND  UN- 
TERHALTUNG     FUR     ISRAELITEN.      See 

Pkhiodk'ai.s. 
MUSEUS.     See  Ai.ex.xndf.i:  IV. 
MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  : 
The  development  of  music  among  the  Israelites  was 
coincident   with 
that  of  poetry, 
the    two    being 
eciually  ancient, 
since     every 
poem    was    also 
sung.   Although 
little  mention  is 
made  of  it,  mu- 
■  sic  was  used  in 
-very  early  times 
j  n  connection 
Trithdivineserv- 
ice.     Amos  vi.  5 
and    Isa.    v.    12 
show     that    the 
feasts     immedi- 
ately   following 
sacrifices     were 
very    often    at- 
tended with  music,  and  from  Amos ^23  it  may  be 
gatbereil  tliat  songs  had  already  hgeome  a  part  of 
th('  regular  service.     Moreover.^^ropular  festivals  of 
all  liiiids  were  celebrated  with  singing  and   music, 
usually  accompanying  dances  in  which,  as  a  rule, 
women   and   maidens  joined.     Victorious  generals 
were  welcomed  with  music  on  their  return  (.ludges 
xi.  3t;  I  Sam.  .wiii.  G),  and  music  naturally  accom- 
panied the  dances  at  harvest  festivals  (.ludges  i.x. 
27,  x.xi.  21)  and  at  the  accession  of  kings  or  their 

marriages  (I  Kings  i.  40;  Ps.  xlv.  9). 
Occasions  Family  festivals  of  dillerent  kinds 
for  Music,    were    celebrated    with    mu.sic    (Gen. 

xxxi.  27;  Jcr.  xxv.  10).  I  Sam.  xvi. 
18  indicates  that  the  shepherd  cheered  his  loneli- 
ness with  his  ived-pipe,  and  Lam.  v.  14  shows  that 


Egyptian  Musicians. 

(From  Ball,  "  Lighl  from  the  East.") 


Sin^ing^ 

in  the 

Temple. 


youths  coming  together  at  the  gales  entertained 
one  another  with  stringed  instruments.  David  by 
his  playing  on  the  harp  drove  away  the  spirit  of 
melancholy  fiom  Saul  (I  Sam.  xvi.  IG  etseq.);  the 
holy  ecstasy  of  the  Prophets  was  stimulated  by 
dancing  and  music  (I  Sam.  x.  5,  10;  xix.  20);  play- 
ing on  a  harp  awoke  the  inspiration  that  came  to 
Elisha  (II  Kings  iii.  15).  The  description  in  Chron- 
icles of  the  embellishment  by  David  of  the  Temple 
service  with  a  rich  musical  liturgy  represents  in 
essence  the  order  of  the  Second  Temple,  since,  as 
is  now  generally  admitted,  the  liturgical  Temple 
Psalms  belong  to  the  post-exilic  perioil. 

The  importance  which  music  attained  in  the  later 
exilic  jieriod  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  origi- 
nal writings  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiab  a  distinction  is 
still  drawn  between  the  singers  and  the  Levites 
(comp.  Ezra  ii.  41,  70;  vii.  7,  24;  x.  23;  Neh.  vii. 
44,  73;  X.  29,  40;  etc.);  whereas  in  the  parts  of  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  belonging  to  the 
Chronicles  singers  are  reckoned  among  the  Levites 
(comp.  Ezra  iii.  10;  Keh.  xi.  22;  xii.  8,  24,  27;  I 
Chron.  vi.  16).  In  later  times  singers  even  received 
a  priestly  position,  since  Agrippa  II.  gave  then; 
permi-ssion  to  wear  the  white  priestly  garment 
(comp.  .Tosephus,  "Ant."  xx.  9,  |  6).  The  detailed 
statements  of  the  Talmud  show  that  the  service  be- 
came ever  more  richly  embellished. 

Unfortunately  few  definite  statements  can  be 
made  concerning  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  the  artis- 
tic development 
of  music  and 
psalm-singing. 
Only  so  much 
seems  certain, 
that  the  folk- 
music  of  older 
times  was  re- 
placed by  pro- 
fessional music, 
w  h  i  c  h  w  a  s 
learned  by  the 
families  of  sing- 
ers who  otlici- 
ated  in  the  Tem- 
ple. The  partic- 
ipation of  the 
congregati(m  in 
the  Temple  song 
was  limited  to 
certain  responses,  such  as  "  Amen  "  or  "Halleluiah," 
or  formulas  like  "Since  His  mercy  enduretli  forever," 
etc.  As  in  the  old  folk-songs,  antipho- 
nal  singing,  or  the  singing  of  choirs  in 
response  to  each  other,  was  a  feature  of 
the  Temple  service.  At  the  dedieaiion 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  IS'ebemiali 
formed  the  Levitical  singers  into  two  large  choruses, 
which,  after  having  marcheil  around  the  city  walls 
in  dillerent  directions,  stood  opposite  each  other  at 
the  Temple  and  .sang  alternate  hymns  of  praise  to 
God  (Neh.  xii.  31).  Niebuhr  ("  Ki"isen."  i.  170)  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Orient  it  is  slill  the 
custom  for  a  precentor  to  sing  one  strophe,  which 
is  repeated  three,  four,  or  five  tones  lower  by  the 
other  singers.     In  this  connection  mention  maybe 
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made  of  the  alternating  song  of  the  serapliim  in 
the  Temple,  when  called  upon  by  Isaiah  (eomp.  Isa. 
vi.).  Tlie  measure  must  have  varied  according  to 
the  character  of  the  song:  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  it  changed  even  in  the  same  song.  With- 
out doubt  the  striking  of  the  cymbals  marked  tlie 
measure. 

What  Western  peoples  understand  by  harmony  is 
still  incomprehensible  to  the  Arabs.     They  consider 

ifawildandun- 

pleasant  noise, 
in  which  no  sen- 
sible person  can 
take  pleasure." 
Isiebuhr  refers 
to  the  fact  that 
when  Arabs  play 
on  different  in- 
struments and 
sing  at  the  same 
time,  almost  the 
same  melod}'  is 
lieard  from  all, 
unless  one  of 
them  sings  or 
plays  as  bass 
one  and  the  same 
note  through- 
out. It  was 
probably  the 
same  with  the 
Israelites  in 
olden  times,  who 
attuned  the 
stringed  instru- 
ments to  the 
voices  of  the 
singers  either  on 
the  same  note  or 
in  the  octave  or 
at  some  otlier 
consonant  inter- 
val. This  ex- 
plains the  re- 
m  a  r  k  in  II 
Chron.  v.  13  that 
at  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple 
the    playing    of 

the  instruments,  the  singing  of  the  Psalms,  and  the 
blareof  the  trumpctssoundedasonesound.  Probably 
the  unison  of  the  singing  of  Psalms 
was  the  accord  of  two  voices  an  octave 
apart.  This  may  explain  the  terms 
" 'al  'alamot"  and  " 'al  ha-sheminlt." 
On  account  of  the  important  part 
which  women  from  the  earliest  times 
took  in  singing,  it  is  comprehensi- 
ble that  the  higher  pitch  was  sim- 
ply called  the  "maiden's  key,"  and 
"  ha-slf-niinit"  would  then  be  an  octave 
lower. 

ThA-e  is  no  question  that  melodies 
repe»ed  in  each  strophe,  in  the  modern 
manJer,  were  not  sung  at  either  the 
carlif-  or  the  later  periods  of  psalm 


singing ;  since  no  such  thing  as  regular  strophes  oc- 
curred in  Hebrew  poetry.  In  fact,  in  the  earlier 
limes  there  were  no  strophes  at  all;  and  although 
tliey  are  found  later,  they  aie  by  no  means  so  regu- 
lar as  in  modern  poetrj*.  Jlelody,  therefore,  must 
then  have  had  comparatively  great  freedom  and 
elasticity  and  must  have  been  like  the  Oriental  mel- 
ody of  to-day.  As  Niebuhr  points  out,  the  melo- 
dies are  earnest  and  simple,  and  the  singers  must 

m  a  k  e  every 
word  intelligi- 
ble. A  compari- 
son has  often 
been  made  with 
the  eight  notes 
of  the  Gregorian 
chant  or  with 
the  Oriental 
psalmody  intro- 
duced into  the 
church  of  Jlilan 
by  Ambrosius : 
the  latter,  how- 
rver,  was  cer- 
luinl)-  developed 
under  the  intlu- 
rnce  of  Grecian 
music,  although 
in  origin  it  may 
liave  had  some 
I  onnection  with 
the  ancient  syn- 
agogal  psalm- 
singing,  as  De- 
litzsch  claims 
I  li a t  it  was 
■Psalmen,"  3d 
ed.,  p.  37). 
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SYNAGOGAL  :  It  has  been  shown  in 
C'.\NTiLi..\Tiox  (,Je\v.  Encyc.  ill.  537b) 
that  the  desire  to  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  Neh.  viii.  8 
has  from  time  immemorial  resulted  in 
the  use  of  some  sort  of  musical  decla- 
mation for  the  passages  uttered 
aloud  in  the  synagogue.  For  rea- 
sons very  similar  to  those  there  dis- 
cussed, the  prayers  and  praises  equally 
with  the  lessons  have  always  been 
thus  musically  declaimed  ;  and  this  dec- 
lamation, developing  in  many  lands 
under  the  inlluence  of  varying  tonal 
surroundings  through  the  long  centu- 
ries, has  gradually  become  extended 
into  the  vocal  melody,  solo  or  choral. 


in  Representation  of  Harpers. 

(Id  the  Britlah  Mu9«am.) 


MUSIC, 

till-    uitiele 


Ci)ln  of  Swonil  lit-volt  Bearing 
Two  Triiinpets. 

(Allcr  Madden.  "  Hlfllory  ot  Jewish 
Colimjj-.") 
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in  which  the  wiiole  of  the  trailitioual  services  are 
now  presented.  The  earliest  synagogal  nmsic  was 
founded  upon  tlie  same  system  and  method  as  pre- 
vailed in  tlie  orchestra  of  tiie  Temple  itself.  .Tosnr.v 
BE.v  HANANi.\ir,  who  had  served  in  the  sanctuary 
as  a  niemlicr  of  the  Levitical  choir  ('Ar.  lib),  told 
how  the  choiisters  went  in  a  body  to  the  synagogue 
from  the  orchestra  by  the  altar  (Suk.  53a),  and  .so 
participated  in  both  services.  x\s  the  part  of  the 
instruments  in  the  Temple  musical  ensemble  was 
purely  that  of  accompaniment,  and  the  voices  could 
have  given  an  adequate  rendition  without  accom- 
paniment (comp.  Suk.  50b  et  scq. ;  'Ar. 
Temple       11;    Num.  R.  vi.),  the  absence  of  iu- 

Origins.  struments  from  the  synagogue  in  no 
wa_v  modified  the  system  of  the  song 
itself.  This  presented  little  that  to  modern  ears 
would  ajipear  worthy  the  name  of  melody,  being, 
like  the  Greek  melodies  which  have  been  deciphered, 
entirely  of  the  character  of  a  cantillation ;  that  is,  a 
recitation  dependent  on  the  rhythm  and  sequence  of 
the  words  of  the  te.\t  instead  of  on  the  notes  of  the 
tune,  and  intluenced  by  the  syntactical  structure  of 
the  sentence  instead  of  by  the  metrical  form  of  the 
musical  phrase.  Nor  wonld  the  style  of  singing, 
nasal,  shrill,  and  alternately  full  of  intricate  graces 
anil  of  sudden  pressures  on  emphatic  notes,  alto- 
gether commend  itself  to  Western  cars  as  graceful 
or  liarnKmious. 

The  dispersal  of  the  Ten.ple  singers  and  the  ces- 
sation of  the  performances  of  the  m\isicians  in  the 
sanctuary  influenced  but  .slightly  the  synagogal 
cantillation,  since  the  desire  of  many  authorities  that 
song  should  be  abstained  from  in  lasting  mourning 
for  fallen  Zion,  was  never  generally  heeded  when  it 
became  a  question  of  song  in  worship  (comp.  Git. 
7a;  Sotah  48a;  Alfasi  on  Ber.  25b;  Asheri  on  Ber. 
301);  Shulhan  ■Aruk,  Orah  Hayyini,  560,  3).  Indeed, 
from  the  earlier  centuries  there  had  been  evident  a 
desire  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  singing  in 
the  synagogal  ritual.  The  officiant  was  required  to 
have  a  pleasant  voice  and  a  clear  enunciation  (Ta'an. 
16a;  Pesik.  H.  25  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  127a]  ;  comp. 
Meg.  24b,  32a;  Yer.  Shek.  1;  Yalk.,  Pro  v.  932\and 
the  voluntary  assistance  of  good  vocalists  was  regard- 
ed as  meritorious.  Among  such  Hiyya  bar  Adda 
is  prominently  mentioned  (comp.  Pesik.  97a).  "Wom- 
en were  from  the  first  entirely  silent  in  the  synagogue 
(Ber.  24a).  The  Siiema'.  known  to  all,  was  chanted 
in  imison  ;  but  the  "Tefillah  "  (Siikmoneii  'Esheii) 
was  inloned  by  the  officiant  only,  the  congregation 
responding  loudl)'  in  unison,  as  also  when  K.vnDTsii 
was  read  (Sotah  49a;  Shah.  119b).  The  Psalms 
were  chanted  originally  in  a  responsive  antiphony 
(Sotah  301);  con)p.  Graet/.  in  "Monatsschrift."  1,S79, 
p.  197);  but  soon  the  antii)hony  developed  into  a 
general  unison,  as  became  the  case,  too,  with  the 
other  passages  gi-ad)nilly  added  to  the  ritual  (Cant. 
R.  37a,  end;  Rashi  on  Ber.  6a;  but  con)p.  Zun/, 
"S.  P."  p.  61). 

Yet  it  was  only  with  the  Piyvitim  that  music 
found  scope  for  development  within  the  walls  of  the 
synagogue,  as  the  ritual  began  to  ci-ystallize  into 
delinite  form,  and  prayerful  verses  took  the  place  of 
didactic  and  dogmatic  texts  (comp.  Zunz,  l.r.  jip. 
7,  8,  59.  OOV     The  H.\zz.\N  now  became  primarily 


the  precentor.  He  sang  the  piyyutim  to  melodies 
.selected  by  their  writer  or  by  I)imself,  thus  intro- 
ducing fi.\cd  ntclodies  (see  below)  into 
Later  Am-  synagogal  music.  The  prayers  he  con- 
plification.  tinned  to  recite  as  he  had  heard  his 
predecessors  recite  them  ;  but  in  mo- 
ments of  ins])iration  or  emotion  he  would  give  utter- 
ance toaphrase  of  imusual  beauty  or  jjower,  which, 
caught  up  by  the  congregants,  would  be  repeated 
and  [ireserved  as  a  worthy  expression  of  the  thought 
underlying  the  da_v's  service,  coming  at  last  into  the 
for))!  of  a  definite  and  well-iecognizeil  musical  sen- 
tence, and  so  fortning  the  substance  of  a  pi'ayer-nio- 
tive(see  below).  Thei'e  was  little  need  to  prompt 
him  to  greater  energy  in  this  direction;  from  the 
first  it  became  more  necessary  to  keep  his  intensity 
in  check  (comp.  "  Sefer  Hasidim."  g^  1.58,  238,  251, 
768). 

The  music  may  have  pieserved  a  few  phrases  in  the 
reading  of  Scripture  which  recalled  the  song  of  the 
Temple  (comp.  Asiin!.\ii;  Siie.ma');  l))it  generally 
it  echoed  froni  the  fiist  the  tones  which  the  Jew  of 
each  age  and  countiy  heard  around  him,  not  merely 
in  the  act)'al  borrowing  of  tunes  (of  which  there 
is  continuous  evidence  from  the  days  of  IbnEzra; 
comp.  his  commentary  on  Ps.  viii.),  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  prevailing  tonality  or  description  of 
scale  on  which  the  music  was  based.  These  ele- 
ments persist  side  bj'  side,  rendering  the  trailitioual 
intonations  a  mass  composed  of  detiuls  ilifleriiig  im- 
mensely in  age  and  in  style,  and  only 
Ancient  lilended  by  the  gradual  modification  of 
Elements,  each  by  what  must  be  regarded  as  the 
old  and  constant  fiu.x  of  their  leiuli- 
tion.  Tlie  oldest  element  is  the  parallelism  which 
runs  through  all  the  traditions,  according  to  which 
chants  divergent  enough  in  detail  of  tune,  and  sys- 
tematically so  in  tonality  or  scale-structuie,  are 
applied  to  corresponding  passages  after  a  similar 
method.  This  peculiarity  appears  to  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  early  as  the  days  of  Ilai  Gaon  (d.  1038; 
conip.  Zunz,  "Ritus,"  p.  11).  It  has  already  been 
shown  (.see  Jew.  Excyc.  iii.  539,  s.r.  Cantii,- 
i.atio.n)  to  be  very  ancient,  and  possibly  to  date 
back  to  the  method  of  rendition  titilized  for  the 
Psalms  in  the  Temple  ritual.  The  tiinlerlying  prin- 
ciple, accoiding  to  the  present  writer's  formula- 
tion, is  the  specific  allotment  in  Jewish  woiship 
of  a  iiarticnlar  mode  or  scale-form  to  each  sacied 
occasion,  because  of  some  esthetic  api|ropiiateness 
felt  to  underlie  the  association.  In  eontra.st  to  the 
meager  modal  choice  of  modern  nteloi.y,  \\hiili  is 
fettered  within  the  range  of  two  modes  the  minor 
and  the  major,  the  synagogal  tradition  revels  in  the 
liosses.sion  of  a  number  of  scale-forms  preserved 
from  the  remote  past,  much  as  are  to  be  ]H'rceived  in 
the  plain-song  of  the  Catholic,  the  Byzantine,  and 
the  Armenian  churches.  And  it  draws  i's  supjily 
not  alone  from  the  same  souices  as  these  Christian 
ti'aditions:  it  finds  it.self  eniiched  also  from  the  ori- 
gins from  which  pioceeded,  on  either  hand,  the 
Ilungarian-Wallachi.'in  Gipsy  melody  and  the  music 
of  the  Perso-Arab  system.  In  this  way  the  music 
of  the  synagogue  enshrines  elements  of  the  theory 
and  the  practise  of  western  .\sia,  which  centered  in 
Babvlou,  and  which  have  left  I  heir  effects  in  a  11  lands 
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between  Moorisb  Spain  and  Dravidian  India.     And 
this  modal  feeling  is  not  alone  tlie  conspicuous  char- 
acteristic of  tlie  H.vzzANLT — tliat  tra- 
Modal        ditional  style  of  free  vocal  recitation 
Feeling,      of  a   prose  text,  in  which  sj'uagogal 
music  differs  so  greatly  from  secular 
music  in  the  "Western  world — but  it  may  be  traced 
also   in    those   older    tunes   which,    constructed   in 
modern  rhythmic  form   and   thus  recognizable  by 
ordinary  bearers  as  melodies  in  the  modern  sense, 
are  employed  in  the  Kekobot. 

Another  marked  element,  of  later  origin  but 
equally  wide  diffusion,  is  that  style  of  florid  melodi- 
ous intonation  which  requires  the  exercise  of  vocal 
agility.  It  existed,  as  the  cantillafion  of  Scripture 
shows,  even  before  the  recital  of  the  services  was 
entrusted  to  the  hazzan  as  the  specialist.  It  was 
introduced  into  Europe  in  the  seventh  century,  then 
rapidly  developed,  and  more  than  aught  else  led  to 
the  comi)laints  against  the  hazzauim  which  are  de- 
tailed in  Jew.  Excyc.  vi.  286,  s.  r.  II.vzzan.  Yet 
manj'of  the  influences  to  which  this  intricate  vocal- 
ization was  due  lay  in  the  old  Jewish  tradition  as  to 
what  was  a  seemly  method  of  expressing  devotion. 
Similar  influences  had  built  up,  upon  old  outlines 
coming  from  Asia  Minor,  the  figuration  which  distin- 
guishes also  certain  sequences  in  the  Catholic  plain- 
song.  But  the  Church  plain-song  never  developed 
the  rapid  and  florid  ornamentation  of  the  synagogal 
hazzanut,  because  of  the  early  development  of  choral 
participation  in  the  church  service.  So,  too,  in  the 
Sephardic,  or  Southern,  use,  the  pronounced  share 
of  the  congregation  in  the  recital  of  the  prayers 
tended  to  check  its  excessive  employment. 

But  among  the  Northern  Jews  especially  the  iso- 
lation and  the  poverty  of  the  worshipers  shut  them 
off  from  the  enjoyment  in  secular  life  of  those  suc- 
cessive developments  of  the  contrapuntal  art — first 
in  the  music  of  the  mass,  then  in  the  music  of  the 
dignitary's  chamber — which  culminated  in  the  rich 
figuration  which  marks  the  compositions  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  synagogue,  where  those 
worshiped  w'ho  were  banned  from  such  eujoj-raent, 
it  was  the  adulation  of  ailmiring  listeners  that  too 
often  prompted  theofiiciant  to  forget  the  text-matter 
in  the  song-manner  (comp.  Shulban  'Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim,  5:5,  11),  and  even  more  to  develop  the  tech- 
nical intricacy  of  synagogal  music  by  the  utilization 
also  of  Horid  ornamentation  in  which  his  hearers,  out 
of  touch  with  any  music  but  the  folk-music  of  their 
day,  were  not  likely  to  detect  tlie  echoes  of  contem- 
porary instrumental  virtuosity.  In  the  end,  the 
echoes  of  what  a  hazzan  heard  of  the  sensual  taste- 
lessness  of  the  "Zopf"  style,  which 
Later  De-  ruled  musical  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
basement,  century,  completed  that  debasement 
of  synagogal  music  front  which  the 
efforts  of  a  century  of  work  by  Jews  who  bad  ac- 
quired a  little  of  the  taste  of  the  cultured  musician 
have  only  recently  begun  to  lift  it. 

There  is  no  need  to  present  an  instance  of  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  1  :it<'r  traditinn:  but  tmder  H.\zz.\- 
Nt;T  a  specimen  illustrating  tlu^  traditional  matter 
and  manner  and  treated  with  taste  and  style,  has 
been  quotetl  from  the  Sabbath  evening  service  of 
II.  J.  LOwenstamm  (somewhile  cantor  in  Munich). 


The  age  of  the  various  elements  in  synagogal 
song  may  bo  traced  froiir  the  order  in  which  the 
passages  of  the  text  were  first  introduced  into  the 
liturg}-  and  were  in  turn  regarded  as  so  important 
as  to  demand  special  vocalization.  This  order  closely 
agrees  with  that  in  which  the  succes- 

Age  of       sive  tones   and   styles  still  preserved 
Song  Ele-    for  these  elements  came  into  use  among 

ments.  the  Gentile  neighbors  of  the  Jews  who 
utilized  them.  Earliest  cf  all  is  the 
cantilhitionof  the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  traditions 
of  the  various  rites  differ  only  as  much  and  in  the 
same  manner  from  one  another  as  their  particular  in- 
terpretations according  to  the  text  and  occasion  differ 
among  themselves.  This  indeed  was  to  be  antici- 
pated if  the  differentiation  itself  preserves  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  music  of  the  Temple  (see  Jew.  Encyc. 
iii.  539a,  s.r.  C.\ntili,.\tiox).  Next  comes,  from  the 
first  ten  centuries,  and  probably  taking  shape  oidy 
with  the  Jewish  settlement  in  we.stern  and  north- 
ern Europe,  the  cantillafion  of  the  "'Amidah"  re- 
ferred to  below,  which  was  the  first  portion  of  the 
liturgy  dedicated  to  a  musical  rendering,  all  that 
preceded  it  remaining  unchanted  (comp.  Zunz,  /.<•. 
p.  6).  Gradually  the  song  of  the  precentor  com- 
menced at  ever  earlier  jjoiuts  in  the  service.  By 
the  tenth  century  the  chant  commenced  at  "Baruk 
She-.\mar"  (N.  Cohen,  "Sefer  Yuhasin,"  p.  135, 
Warsaw,  1876;  comp.  Zunz,  "S.  P."  p.  114),  the 
previous  custom  having  been  to  commence  the  sing- 
ing at  "Nishmat,"  these  conventions  being  still 
traceable  in  practise  in  the  introit  (see  below)  sig- 
nalizing the  entry  of  the  junior  and  of  the  senior 
officiant  (comp.  Shulhan  'Aruk,  I.e.  51  :  "Orhot 
Ilayyim."  p.  64).  Hence,  in  turn,  appeared  cantilla- 
tion,  prayer-motive,  fixed  melody,  and  hymn  as 
forms  of  synagogal  music. 

The  contemporaneous  musical  fashion  of  the  outer 
world   has   ever   found  its  echo   within  the   walls 
of    the  synagogue,  so  that    in   the  superstructure 
added   bj'   successive   generations    of   transmitting 
singers  there  are  always  discernible  points  of  com- 
parison, even  of  contact,  with  the  style  and  struc- 
ture of  each  successive  era  in  the  musical  history  of 
other  religious  communions.     Attention    has    fre- 
quently been  drawn  to  the  resemblances  in  manner 
and  even  in  some  points  of  detail  be- 
Reminis-     tween  the  chants  of  the  muezzin  and 
cences  of    of  the  reader  of  the  Koran  with  much 

Gentile       of  the  hazzanut  (comp.  the  recitation  of 

Sacred        a  sura  given  in  Lane's  '"  Modern  Egyp- 

Melody.  tians"  [London,  1834]  with  the  lirst 
illustration  under  the  heading  H.\zz.\- 
NUT),  not  alone  of  the  Sephardim,  who  pas.sed  so 
many  centuries  in  Arab  lands,  but  also  of  the  Ash- 
kenazim,  equally  long  located  far  away  in  northern 
Europe.  The  intonations  of  the  Sephardim  even 
more  intimately  recall  the  iilain-.song  of  the  Jlozara 
bian  Christians,  which  tlourislied  in  their  [iroximity 
until  the  thirteenth  century.  Theirchants  and  other 
set  melodies  largely  consist  of  very  short  phrases 
often  repeated,  just  as  Perso-.Vrab  melody  so  often 
does;  and  their  congregational  airs  tisually  preserve 
a  Morisco  or  other  Peninsular  character  (comp. 
AnoNAt  Bekol  Suofau;  'Et  Siia'aije  Razon; 
Lekaii  DoDi). 
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The  Cantillation  reproduces  the  tonalities  and 
the  melodic  outlines  prevalent  in  the  western  world 
during  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Diaspora:  and 
the  prayer-motives,  although  their  method  of  em- 
ployment recalls  far  more  ancient  and  more  Oriental 
parallels,  are  equally  reminiscent  of  those  charac- 
teristic of  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  century  of 
the  common  era.  Jlany  of  the  phrases  introduced  in 
the  hazzanut  generally,  closely  resemble  the  musical 
expression  of  the  sequences  which  developed  in  the 
Catholic  Plaix-Soxg  after  the  example  set  by  the 
school  famous  as  that  of  Notker  Bulbuliis,  at  St. 
Gall,  in  the  early  tenth  century.  The  earlier  formal 
melodies  still  more  often  are  paralleled  in  the  festal 
intonations  of  the  monastic  precentors  of  the  elev- 
enth to  the  fifteenth  century,  even  as  the  later  sj'na- 
gogal  hymns  everywhere  approximate  greatly  to  the 
secular  music  of  their  day  (see  below). 

Allusion  to  this  contact  with  the  Catholic  plain- 
song  has  been  made  in  Koi,  Nidre  as  well  as  in 
several  other  of  the  articles  on  music  in  The  Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia.  Typical  illustrations  may  be 
briefly  indicated  more  directly.  Tlie  traditional 
penitential  intonation  transcribed  in  the  article  Ne- 
'iL.iii  witli  the  piyyut-versicle  "  Darkeka  "  closely 
reproduces  the  music  of  a  parallel  species  of  medi- 
eval Latin  verse,  the  metrical  sequence  "Missus 
Gabriel  de  Ca'lis"  bj-  Adam  of  St.  Victor  (r.  1150)  as 
given  in  the  "Graduale  Komanum  "  of  Sarum.  The 
mournful  chant  characteristic  of  penitential  days 
in  all  the  Jewish  rites,  is  closely  recalled  by  tlie 
Church  antiphon  in  the  second  mode  "  Da  Pacem 
Domine  in  Diebus  Xostris  "  ("' Vesperale  Ratisbon," 
p.  43).  For  further  points  of  comparison  see  Seli- 
HOT.  The  joyous  intonation  of  the  Northern  rite 
for  morning  and  afternoon  prayers  on  the  Three  Fes- 
tivals closes  with  tiie  third  tone,  third  ending  of  the 
Gregorian  psalmody ;  and  the  traditional  chant  for 
the  Hali.el  itself,  when  not  the  one  reminiscent  of 
the  "Tonus  Peregrinus,"  closely  corresponds  with 
those  for  Ps.  cSiii.  and  cxvii.  ("LaudatePueri  "  and 
"  Laudate  Dominum  ")  in  the  "  Graduale  Romauum  " 
of  Katisbon,  for  the  vespers  of  June  24,  the  festival 
of  John  the  Baptist,  in  which  evening  service  the 
famous  "Ut  Queant  Laxis,"  from  which  the  modern 
scale  derived  the  names  of  its  degrees,  also  occurs. 

Next  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  recited  in  can- 
tillatiou,  the  most  ancient  and  still  the  most  impor- 
tant section  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  is  the  sequence 
of  benedictions  whicli  is  known  as  the"'Amidah" 
(Shemoxeii  'Esreu),  being  the  section  which  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Dispersion  more  immediately  takes  the 
place  of  the  sacrifice  offered  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Temple  on  the  corresponding  occasion. 

Prayer-       It  aci-ordingly  attracts  the  intonation 

Motives,  of  the  passages  which  precede  and  fol- 
low it  into  its  own  musical  rendering. 
Like  the  lessons,  it,  too,  is  cantillated.  This  free 
intonation  is  not,  as  with  the  Scriptural  texts,  desig- 
nated by  an}'  system  of  accents,  but  consists  of  a 
melodious  development  of  certain  themes  or  motives 
traditionally  associated  with  the  individual  service, 
and  therefore  termed  by  the  present  writer  "  prayer- 
motives."  These  are  each  dilTerentiated  from  other 
prayer-motives  much  as  are  the  respective  forms  of 
the   canlillation.    the   divergence    being   especialU' 


marked  in  the  tonality  due  to  the  modal  feeling  al- 
luded to  above.  Tonality  depends  on  that  particu- 
lar position  of  the  semitones  or  smaller  intervals  be- 
tween two  successive  degrees  of  the  scale  which 
causes  the  difference  in  color  familiar  to  modern 
ears  in  the  contrast  between  major  and  minor 
melodies. 

Throughout  the  musical  history  of  the  syna- 
gogue a  particular  mode  or  scale-form  has  long  been 
traditionally  associated  with  a  particular  service. 
It  appears  in  its  simplest  form  in  the  prayer-motive 
— which  is  best  defined,  to  use  a  musical  phrase,  as  a 
sort  of  coda — to  which  the  benediction  "Berakah" 
closing  each  paragraph  of  the  prayers  is  to  be 
chanted.  This  is  associated  with  a  .secondary  phrase, 
somewhat  after  the  tendency  which  led  to  the  fra- 
ming of  the  binary  form  in  classical  music.  The 
phrases  are  amplified  and  developed  according  to 
the  length,  the  structure,  and,  above  all,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  text  of  the  paragraph,  and  lead  always 
into  the  coda  in  a  manner  anticipating  the  form  of 
instrumental  music  entitled  the  "rondo,"  although 
in  no  sense  an  imitation  of  the  modern  form.  The 
responses  likewise  follow  the  tonality  of  the  prayer- 
motive. 

This  intonation  is  designated  by  the  Hebrew  term 
NiGGUN  ("  tune  ")  when  its  melod}'  is  primarily  in 
view,  by  the  Judieo-German  term  "steiger"  (scale) 
when  its  modal  peculiarities  and  tonality  are  under 
consideration,  and  by  the  Romance  word  "  gust " 
and  the  Slavonic  "skarbowa"  when  the  taste  or 
stvle  of  the  rendering  especially  marks  it  off  from 
otlier  music.  The  use  of  these  terms,  in  addition 
to  such  less  definite  Hebraisms  as  "  ne'imah  "  ("  mel- 
ody "),  shows  that  the  scales  and  intervals  of  such 
prayer-motives  have  long  been  recognized  (t.i/.,  Iiy 
Saadia  Gaon  in  the  tenth  century ;  comp.  end  of 
"Emunot  we-De'ot")  and  observed  to  differ  charac- 
teri.st)cally  from  those  of  contemporary  Gentile 
music,  even  if  the  principles  underlying  their  em- 
ployment have  only  quite  recently  been  formu- 
lated. 

The  modal  differences  are  not  always  so  observable 
in  the  Sephardic  or  Southern  tradition.  Here  the 
participation  of  the  congregants  has  tended  to  a  more 
general  uniformity,  and  lias  largely  reduced  the  in- 
tonation to  a  chant  around  the  dominant,  or  fifth 
degree  of  the  scale,  as  if  it  were  a  derivation  from 
the  Ashkenazic  daily  morning  theme 
Modal  (.see  below),  but  ending  with  a  descent 
Difference,  to  the  major  third,  or,  less  often,  to 
the  tonic  note.  Even  where  the  par- 
ticular occasion — such  as  a  fast — might  call  for  a 
change  of  tonality,  the  anticipation  of  the  congre- 
gatiimal  response  brings  the  close  of  the  benediction 
back  to  the  usual  major  third.  But  enough  differ- 
ences remain,  especially  in  the  Italian  rendering,  to 
show  that  the  principle  of  parallel  rendering  with 
modal  difference,  fully  apparent  in  their  cantilla- 
tion,  underlies  the  jirayer-intonationsof  the  Sephar- 
dim  also.  This  principle  lias  marked  effects  in  the 
Ashkenazic  or  Northern  tradition,  where  it  is  as 
clear  in  the  rendering  of  the  prayers  as  in  that  of 
the  Scriptural  lessons,  and  is  also  apparent  in  the 
Kehohot. 

All  the  tonalities  are  distinct.     Tliev  are  formn- 
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lated  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement,  in  wliich 
tlie  various  traditional  motives  of  tlie  Aslilcenazic 
ritual  liave  been  brouglit  to  the  same  iiilch  of  re- 
citing-note  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  of  their 
modal  dilTerences  (see  also  the  table  given  in  Jew. 
ExcYC.  iii.  539,  s.v.  Cantillation). 


bration.  Tlie  precentor  will  accommodate  the  mo- 
tive to  the  structure  of  tlie  sentence  he  is  reciting 
bj'  the  judicious  use  of  the  reciting-note,  varied  by 
melismatic  ornament.  In  tlie  development  of  the 
subject  he  is  bound  to  no  definite  form,  rhytlim, 
manner,  or  point  of  detail,  but  may  treat  it  quite 


Service. 


Evening 


Morning 


Afternoon 


Daily 

Sabtmtli 

Festival 

Penitential 

Daily 

Sabltatli 

Festival 

Penitential 

"        (earlier  portion) 

Daily 

Sabbatti 

Festival  

Penitential 


Scale  Utilized." 


F  — g  a      b(Bi    f    d 

C     d     e     t      g  *L     ''^       c 

C    d     eb  f     g  at    bfe      c 

cdefg  ab(B)C 

E    —    g  a      -        c    d 

C    dB  eS  f      g  aB    bB       c 


f 


btz       c    d 


d     E     fS  g       a       b 

D    eb  f      g       a       bb       c    d 

(as  Moniing) 
d    eb    t     g        a       bb       c 

(as  Morning) 

(as  Morning) 


Traditional 
Response 
(Amen). 


F     F 


a  B 

1  e 

d  C 

g  g 

e  C(orbfeC) 


g    aC 

E 
D 


gfS 
Tt2 


f    g 


Corresponding  Gregorian 
(or  Ancient)  Mode. 


("  Immu(able  genus."  witli 
liotli  cotijoiht  and  dis- 
joint tetracbords.) 

7th  (Mixolydian). 

9th  (^Eolian). 

13th  (Ionian). 

—  (Pentatonic). 

—("Mixed  eenus."  chro- 
matic tetrachord  fol- 
lowed by  first  species) . 

1st  and  7th  (Dorian  and 
Phrygian). 

2d  (Hypodorian). 

3d  (Phr.vgian). 

1st  (Dorian). 


•  The  "  reciting  "-note  thronghoat  is  G.    The  "  final  "  note  is  designated  by  a  capital  letter. 


By  ancient  tradition,  from  the  days  when  the 
Jews  who  passed  the  Middle  Ages  in  Teutonic  lands 
were  still  under  the  same  tonal  influences  as  the 
peoples  in  southeastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  yet 
are,  chromatic  scales  (/.f.,  those  showing  some  suc- 
cessive intervals  greater  than  two  semitones)  have 
been  preserved.  The  Sabbath  morning  and  week- 
day evening  motives  are  especially  affected  bj'  this 
survival,  which  also  frequentl_v  induces  the  Polish 
hazzanim  to  modify  similarly  the  diatonic  intervals 
of  the  other  prayer-motives.  The  chromatic  inter- 
vals survive  as  a  relic  of  the  Oriental  tendency  to 
divide  an  ordinary  interval  of  pitch  into  subiuter- 
vals  (comp.  Hai.lel  for  Tabernacles, 
Chromatic  the  "lulab"  chant),  as  a  result  of  the 
Intervals,  intricacy  of  some  of  the  vocal  embroid- 
eries in  actual  employment,  which  are 
not  infrequently  of  a  character  to  daunt  an  ordinary 
singer.  Even  among  Western  cantors,  trained  amid 
mensurate  music  on  a  contrapuntal  basis,  there  is 
still  a  remarkable  propensity  to  introduce  the  inter- 
val of  the  augmented  second,  especially  between  the 
third  and  second  degrees  of  any  scale  in  a  descend- 
ing cadence.  Quite  commonly  two  augmented  sec- 
onds will  be  employed  in  the  octave,  as  in  the  fre- 
tjuent  form  —  much  loved  by  Eastern  peoples — 
termed  by  Bourgault-Dueoudray  ("  Melodies  Popu- 
laires  de  Grece  ("t  d'Orient,"  p.  20,  Paris,  187G)  '-tlie 
Oriental  chromatic  "  (see  music  below). 


freely  according  to  his  personal  capacity,  inclination, 
and  sentiment,  so  long  only  as  tlie  conclusion  of  the 
passage  and  the  short  doxology  closing  it,  if  it  ends 
in  a  benediction,  are  chanted  to  the  snatch  of  mel- 
ody forming  the  coda,  usuall}'  distinctl}-  fixed  and 
so  furnishing  the  modal  motive.  The  various  .sec- 
tions of  the  melodious  improvisation  will  thus  lead 
smoothly  back  to  the  original  subject,  and  so  work 
up  to  a  symmetrical  and  clear  conclusion.  Tlie 
prayer-motives,  being  themselves  definite  in  tune 
and  well  recognized  in  tradition,  preserve  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  service  through  the  innumerable  vari- 
ations induced  by  impulse  or  intention,  by  energy 
or  fatigue,  by  gladness  or  depression,  and  by  every 
other  mental  and  physical  sensation  of  the  precen- 
tor which  can  affect  his  artistic  feeling. 

Thus  the  absolute  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the 
development  in  no  wise  diminish  a  general  agree- 
ment in  the  renderings  favored  in  congregations  far 
distant  from  one  another — whether  the  style  adopted 
be  broad  and  restrained,  as  with  the  Westerns,  or 
florid  and  intense,  as  with  the  Easterns— among  those 
who  follow  the  Ashkenazic  rite.  Indeed,  few  as  are 
the  points  of  contact  to  be  observed 
Eazzanut.  between  the  definite  tunes  utilized  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Ashkenazim  and 
in  that  of  the  Sephardim.  they  are  many  and  obvi- 
ous between  the  caiitillation  of  the  "  'Amidah  "  and 
the  ancient  benedictions  preceding  and   following 


H^^rJ         Pp- 


32= 


-^ 


t]gi      n^- 


-:it — 7*- 


-1- 


tlie  Shema'  in  both  rites.  Grouping  of  notes,  points 
where  ornaments  aie  introduced,  i>lirasing  of  the 
text,  retardations  and  jiauses,  even  complete  mu- 
sical sentences,  and  several  such  differing  in  outline 


Tlie  "harmonia,"  or  manner  in  wliicli  the  prayer- 
motive  will  he  amplified  into  hazzaiiuf.  is  measured 
rather  by  the  custom  of  the  locality  and  the  powers 
of  the  officiant  than  by  the  importance  of  the  cele- 
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PRAYER-MOTIVES 


A.    EvENiNa  Service — Week-Dats. 


We   -    ne     -     'e     -     mar,       ki         fa    -    dab  A    -     do     -     nai  et         Ya 


fe 
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kob. 


E|t^=^ 
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men     -     nu. 


Ba 
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^ 
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A    -     do 


nai, . 


ga 


'al....      Yis   -   ra   -   'el. 


B.     EvENTN-Q  Service — Sabbaths. 
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Ba  -  ruk      At  -  tab        A  .  do  -  nai,        ga 


'al 


Yis   -    ra   -   'el. 


C.     Evening  Service — Festivals. 
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We    -    ne     -     'e    -     mar,       ki         ta    -    dab  A    -     do     -     nai  et         Ya 
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D.  Evening  Service — Penitentiai,  Days. 
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E.     MoBNixQ  Service — Week-Dats. 


^^- 


ii 


Ki 


£1 


Jle   -    lek        ga    -    dol  we  -    ka    -     dosh  At    -    tab. 


Ba 


— 1 __ ^ 
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ruk  At    -    tab  A    -     do     -     nai ha      -      El  ha    -     ka    -    dosh. 


F.     Morning  Service — Sabbaths. 
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Ki  EI         Me  -  lek       ga   -   dol         we  -  ka     -     dosh At  -    tab. 
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G.     MoBNTNG  Service — Festivals. 
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H.     Morning  Service — PENiTENTiAii  Days. 
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4 s ^ 
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I.     MoBNiNO  Service— Penitentiaii  Days  (Earlier  Portion). 
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J.     Afternoon  Service — Sabbaths. 
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and  in  tonality  from  any  other  European  music,  not 
iiifie(iueutly  coiutitle  in  the  two  rituals,  iiarticularly 
where  the  precentor  inlone.s  one  of  the  less-elaborated 
services,  as  those  of  week-days,  or  eschews  the  ex- 
cessive ornamentation  favored  by  some  schools  on 
thespeeial  festival  days.  This  agreement,  it  should 
be  noted,  occurs  mainly  in  the  ancient  parts  of  the  lit- 
urgy, which  the  two  rituals  inherit  in  common  from 
before  the  ei>rhth  or  the  ninth  century:  and  their 
dilTereuces,  too,  in  the  intonation  of  these  ancient 
passages  lie  mainly  in  tonality  (see  above)  much  as 
their  own  various  forms  of  cantillating  alike  the 
Scriptural  lessons  and  those  older  sections  of  the 
prayers  diiTer  more  in  this  respect  than  otherwise. 

The  musical  illustrations  which  precede  (see 
pages  124-126)  present  the  prayer-motives  of  the 
Ashkenazic  tradition  in  their  simplest  form  (for  an 
example  of  the  devehipment  of  the  model  into  haz- 
zanut.  foimded  on  the  transcription  of  Baer,  see 
Jew.  Exryc.  vi.  291,  s.i'.  H.\zz.\kut). 

After  the  ninth  century,  when  borrowed  airs  (see 

below)  began  to  lind  their  way  into  the  synagogue, 

the  old  modal  material  was  also  utilized  to  construct 

tunes  for  sections  of  the  service  to  which  the  cantil- 

latory  development  of  the  piayer-motives  had  not 

been  applied.     First  of  these  were  the  chants  for 

psalms  or  versicles,  for  sentences,  that 

Fixed        is,  of  similar  length  and  structure  and 

Melodies  :    not  varying  es.seutially  in  sentiment. 

Chants.  Some  were  simple,  approaching  mon- 
otone, suited  for  congregational  re- 
sponse: others  were  intluenced  by  the  desire  for 
ornament  and  variation,  and  reproduced  the  binary 


tendency  of  the  hazzanut  with  a  priiuary  and  a  sec- 
onilary  motive.  Those  of  the  tirst  class  are  cither 
founded  on  the  cant  illation  (comp.  AsiiuE;  Siiema') 
or  echo  the  form  of  Gregorian  psalmody  with  intona- 
tion, mediation,  ami  ending  (e.;/.,  'Ai.  Hi.T,  Attau 
1Ior'et.\,  and  "  Leku  Nerannenah "):  the  others, 
laterin  origin  or  in  shaping,  take  on  a  more  definitely 
tunefid  form  (eomii.  Asiiin.Mi:  Asiihe  ii.\-'A.m;  Le- 
D.wviD  B.MUK;  MiZMoit  i.K-D.vwii);  MizMoit  Slim), 
and  reproduce  their  structure  in  settings  for  the 
metrical  text  of  piy3\itim  (comp.  'Ex  Sii.\'are  I{a- 
zon).  It  is  in  these  chants,  and  in  rather  later  syn- 
agogal  forms  such  as  the  Kekobot,  based  on  similar 
material,  that  the  musical  figuration  not  infrequently 
presents  points  of  contact,  on  tiie  one  hand,  with 
the  Gregorian  musicof  the  Catholic  tradition  (comp  , 
e.ff..  KoL  NiDitE)  or.  on  the  other,  with  the  tradi- 
tional intonations  of  the  Moslems  (comp.,  e.g.,  "  Wa- 
Yekullu. "  in  Jew.  Encvc.  vi.  290,  s.  r.  H azzaxut).  In 
the  condition  in  which  the  chants  have  been  evolved 
from  their  traditional  form  there  are  obvious 
traces  of  later  development,  reaching,  indeed,  down 
to  the  actual  present;  but  their  original  shaping  and 
definite  acceptance  into  the  synagogal  corpus  of 
sacred  song  took  place  between  the  eighth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  It  was  at  the  latter  epoch  that 
the  common  people,  to  wliose  music  alone  the  Jews 
would  consciously  have  responded,  bioke  loose  from 
the  modal  restrictions  of  the  theorists,  alike  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Perso-Arab  schools,  and  all  over 
western  Europe  anticipated  the  modal  revolution 
which  in  formal  art-nuisic  was  delayed  luitil  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.     Troubadours,  trou- 
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Adagio. 
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TTiee       shall       praise,  and    the  rcords  of       the    right-eous 


kim         tit    -    ba     -      rak,      u        -       bil' -  sbon     ha  -  si        -        -       dim. 
god-ly     Thee      shall        bless,     and. ...    the     tongue    of     lov    ■    ing  ones. 


tit  - 
shaU 


A  dftgio. 


ro       -      mam, 

stm....    Liud      Thee, 


u  -  be   -  ke  -  reb    ke  -  do     -     shim. 
in    the    midst    of     the  holy        hal 


tit-  l;ad  -  dosh. 
low   -  ed    shall  Tliou    he. 
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Adagio  patetico. 


INTROIT    (Penitential) 


Andante. 
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sit      -      teth      up  -  on      a 


mm    we    -    nis 
throne  ex     -     alt 


ed. 


Ba,  sbo  -  ken         <ad        ma 

high,  who      dwell    -    eth        for 


rom,. 
ev 


we  -  ka    -     dosh...    she -mo,    we  -  ka    -    tub.       Ea 
er  -more,  how         ho-ly     is   His  Name,  as      is         rcrit-teii.    0 


na  -  nu     zad  -  di 

ex  -  lilt       in     ike 
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kim, 
Lord, 


ba    -  do    -    nai, 
ye       riqht  -  eous. 


lay'  -  sha  -  rim        na  -  wah      te     -    bil      -      lah.  Be  - 

to        the       just         he  -    com  -  ing         is  praise.  The 
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mouth 


ye  -  sba 
of      up    -     right 
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re         zad  -  di  -  kim         tit  -  ba  -  rak,      u  -  bil'-sbon  ha  -  si     -     dim      tit  -  kad  -  dash, 
words  still    the  right-eous  Thee  shall    hless,    and   the  tongue  of    Thy        pi    -  ous  shall   laud  Thee, 


u       -       be  -  ke  -  reb  ke   -   do      -        -      shim  tit    -    hal    -    lal 

Atid in      the       .     mUst    of  the    ho  -  ly        hal  -  lowed      shall      Thou 


he. 


vi-rcs.  and  minnesingers,  as  well  as  jongleurs  and 
minstrels,  had  by  this  time  laid  the  foundations  of 
modern  melody  in  their  ever-exteudiug  use  of  the 
diatonic  scale  (eoinp.  Kauniann,  "Hist. 
Later        of  Music,"  p.  235.  Loudon,  1.SS6);  and 
Melodies.     .Jewish  melody  responded  to  tlie  im- 
pulse. Where  synagogal  music  of  hxter 
birth  maintains  a  modal  difference  from  tlie  music  of 
the  street  outside,  it  is  only  in  the  utilization  of  ma- 
terial dating  from  before"the  fateful  fifteenth  cen- 
IX.— 9 


tury,  wlien  the  expul.sion  from  Spain  set  a  seal  uiton 
the  Peninsular  tradition  of  the  Sephardim,  and  the 
labors  of  Jacob  ben  Moses  Moi.LX  of  ^Mayence  (1365- 
1437)  and  his  disciples  gave  a  final  redaction  to  the 
use  of  tlie  AshUenazim  (comp.  Griitz,  "Gesch."  vii. 
146;  Stein.sclincider,  "Jewish  Literature,"  p.  105);or 
else  wliere  llie  olllciant  or  liis  teachers  were  residents 
in  eastern  Euioiie.  under  the  intluenceof  Slavonic  and 
Gipsj'  passion  in  melody,  or  in  Moslem  lands,  where 
the  short,  iulinitcly  repeated  phrase  in  the  distinct- 
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Ive  Perso-Arab  scales  still  prevails  iu  eveiy-day 
music.  Chief  among  sucli  later  melodies,  often  re- 
producing at  least  the  style  of  older  Hebraic  intona- 
tions, are  the  settings  for  a  text  that  vary  with  the 
occasion,  in  response  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  parallel  form  with  modal  variation  underlying 
the  cantillation  and  the  hazzanut.  Jlelodies  of  this 
kind  have  already  been  treated  in  the  articles  'Al 
iiA-R[SUONiM  and  Kaddisii.  Very  characteristic  of 
the  whole  class  in  all  its  features  of  style  and  han- 
dling are  the  settings  for  what  may  be  termed  the  "  iu- 
troit  " — i.e.,  the  passage  wliere  the  senior  precentor 
takes  up  the  chanting  of  the  morning  service  at  the 
approach  of  its  more  important  pliases,  relieving  his 
junior,  who  has  in  simpler  form  intoned  the  earlier 
private  prayers  and  introductory  psalms.  The  mu- 
sic which  precedes  (pages  137-129)  presents  in  cou- 
trast  the  settings  in  the  Northern  tradition  so  util- 
ized, in  ascending  degree  of  importance  on  Sabbath, 
festival,  and  Penitential  Day. 

But  besides  the  traditional  material  of  such  actu- 
ally Jewish  origin  and  development,  there  has  been 
preserved  in  the  music  of  the  synagogue  a  consider- 
able mass  of  melody  directly  adapted  from  the  folk- 
song of  Gentile  neighbors,  or  constructed  on  the 
general  lines  of  musical  development 
Fixed  in  the  outer  world.  In  the  latter  class 
Melodies  :    falls  almost  the  whole  of  the  choral 

Hymns.  music  of  the  synagogue,  the  work  of 
composers  who  cither  avowedly  shaped 
their  work  upon  the  wider,  as  contrasted  with  the 
purely  ecclesiastical,  lines  of  art,  or  were  unconscious 
of  the  historic  and  esthetic  value  of  the  traditional 
matei'ial.  The  borrowed  or  adopted  melodies,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  already  associated  in  the  outer 
world  with  the  secular  song  or  dance,  and  were 
taken  into  the  synagogue  simply  from  the  lack  of 
available  melody  as  the  nuiubcr  of  Nco-Hebraic 
hymns  rapidly  increased.  Then  their  pleasing  jin- 
gle often,  their  tender  expressiveness  sometimes, 
early  (comp.  Simon  Durau,  "  Magen  Abot,"  52b)  led 
to  their  retention  and  perpetuation  and  to  their 
adoption  as  the  traditional  setting  of  the  vcr.scs  to 
which  they  had  first  been  adapted,  and  often  of 
others  as  well. 

Not  all  the  airs  which  reproduce  external  folk- 
songs, however,  were  thus  actually  and  directly 
borrowed ;  for  a  goodly  number  must  have  been  the 
composition  of  the  hazzanim.  But  even  so,  thej' 
were  close  imitations  of  the  popular  melody  of  the 
day ;  and  they  lack  any  Jewish  characteristic  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  the  older  traditional  ele- 
ments. Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (on  Ps.  viii.)  refers  to 
the  introduction  of  such  alien  airs  in  the  eleventh 
century:  and  accoiding  to  S.  Arche- 
Borrowed    volti  in  the  sixteenth  century  (" 'Arugat 

Poj)ular  ha-Bosem,"  |i.  100),  the  practise  was  a 
Airs.  general  one  in  the  days  of  Judah  ha- 
Levi  (early  part  of  12th  cent.).  I\Iueli 
controversy  raged  over  this  practise  (com]).  M.  Lon- 
zano  iu  "Shele  Yadot,"  p.  147);  but  that  it  became 
firmly  fixed  in  .synagogal  life  the  number  of  such 
adopted  melodies  referred  to  in  the  rubi'ics  of 
the  Mahzokim,  as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  the  con- 
troversialists, conclusively  proves.  Indeed,  Israel 
Najaka,  rabbi  of  Gaza(wlio  died  iu  1.581  and  whom 


Delitz.sch  calls  "the  founder  of  the  Jerusalem  rit- 
ual "),  published  65U  Hebrew  lyrics,  especially  writ- 
ten to  fit  the  melodies  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  Greek, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  songs  selected  by  him.self. 

This  procedure  was  not  peculiar  to  the  synagogue. 
Dufay,  the  most  prominent  musician  of  the  Gallo- 
Belgic  school  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, had  substituted  a  popular  secular  melody  as  the 
basis  of  the  music  of  the  mass  in  place  of  the  "  can- 
tus  firmus"  traditional  in  the  Church:  and  this  prac- 
tise became  universal  in  that  school  of  nuisiciansand 
their  successors.  The  most  favored  of  these  secidar 
airs,  "  L'Homme  Anne,"  partly  appears  also  in  the- 
MizMOK  Siiiu  of  the  Sephardic  tradition.  Thesyn- 
agogal  musicians,  the  hazzanim,  had  already,  as  has. 
been  seen,  thus  endeavored  to  bring  the  music  of 
worship  into  liarmony  with  every-day  life  outside 
the  sanctuary :  and  they  closely  followed  the  later 
amplifications  of  the  practise,  such  as  that  of  the 
early  Protestant  hymns,  in  which  a  very  slight 
change  in  the  words  of  the  original  German  pro- 
duced an  immense  one  in  the  meaning,  as  when  H. 
Isaak's  "Innsbruck,  I  Must  Leave  Thee  "  (1440)  be- 
came "  O  World,  I  Soon  Must  Leave  Thee  "  (comp. 
"Hymns  Ancient  and  JModern,"  No.  86).  So,  too, 
in  Jewish  practise  a  slight  change  in  sound  was  held 
to  be  warrant  enough  for  the  devotional  utilization: 
of  an  air.  Thus  to  the  tune  of  "  En  Toda  la  Tramon- 
tana"  was  written  "Shir  Todali  le-Elohim  Tanah"; 
and  to  "Muerame  mi  Alma,  ai!  Muerame"  was  writ- 
ten "  Meromi  'al  Mah  'Am  Rab  Homah."  In  another 
direction  it  is  found  that  a  slight  correspondence  iu 
the  meaning  of  the  initial  words  was  considered  ade- 
quate connection,  as  when  the  verses  "  El  he-IIarim 
Essa  'Eui "  are  set  to  the  air  of  "A  las  Montaiias  ML 
Alma!  a  las  IMontanas  ile  Ire."  or  "3Iar  li  Mar  Mar 
Mar  "  to  the  Tui'kish  "  Krodas  Yar,  Yar,  Yar, "  where, 
furthermore,  the  word  "dost"  (friend)  ending  each 
line  in  tlic  modal,  is  translated  by  the  Hebrew  "  dodi  " 
in  a  similar  position.  Such  incongruities,  indeed,  ex- 
isted as  a  hymn  commencing  "  Shem  nora,"  to  the 
tune  of  "Senora";  "Guri,  guri "  to  "Giuri.  giuri"; 
and  "  Ya'alat  lia-mor  "  to  "  Perdone  di  amor  "  (comp. 
S.  Durau  iu  "JIagen  Abot,"  p.  52b;  Arehevolti,  I.e. ; 
Menahem  Lonzano  in  "Shete  Yadot,"  pp.  147.  149). 
Few  of  such  adaptations  were  adopted  into  the  lit- 
urgy itself,  although  some  are  to  be  traced,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  beautiful  tune  of  Abraham  Hazzan's  to- 
Gerona's  fine  hynm  commencing  Ahot  Ketannah, 
which  was  composed  on  the  lines  of  a  popular  Le- 
vantine song,  "The  Little  Maid  "(seealsoYAuRiTinoN 
'Alam  'Almaya).    In  the  article  Lekau  Dodi  (.Ikw. 

EscTC.  vii.  676)  are  given  three  such 
Imitations,  melodies  adopted  from   popular  use 

into  Jewisli  worship — -one,  Jloorish.  of 
the  tenth ;  one,  Polish,  of  the  sixteenth  ;  and  one,  Ger- 
man, of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  well-known 
melody  of  Ma'oz  Zub  was  likewise  adapted  from  a 
street  song,  and  selected  by  Luther  for  his  first  choral 
on  such  lines,  as  well  as  by  the  German  Jews  for  tlieir 
Hanukkah  hymn.  Amongother  secular  airs  of  Eu- 
ropean peoples  adajited  by  Jews  to  sacred  use  may 
be  mentioned:  "Permelid  Bella  Amaryllis,"  "Tres 
Coloresin  Una,"  "Temprauo  Na(;es Almendro."  "El 
Vaquero  de  la  JMorayna,"  "  Fasi  Abassi  Silvana." 
"LesTroisRois,"  "Les  Fillcsdc  Tara.scon,"  "Porque 
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No  Me  Haljlas,"  "Partislas  Amiga."  "Pues  VosMe 
Feristes,"  "BlUmleiu  aiif  Broiter  Hcide,"  "Dietrich 
von  Ei'in,"  "  Pavierwciss,"  "En  los  Campos  di  Al- 
vansa,"  "Uu  Poggio  Tiene  la  Contessa,"  "Giulia- 
iiita,"  "Dolieute  Estaba  Alessandri,"  and  even,  in 
the  last  century,  such  melodies  for  the  Kaddisii  as 
"La  Marseillaise"  or  actually  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  5Ie,"  or  for  Adonai  Melek  on  New-Year's 
Day  an  aiia  from  "Traviata." 
Especiallj'  has  it  been  in  the  Zemirot  or  domestic 


ExcTC.  V.  155,  B),  where  the  addition  of  a  vernac- 
ular translation  is  the  excuse  for  the  introduction  of 
a  strain  of  melody  in  one  of  the  older  modal  tones 
of  the  synagogue,  while  the  Hebrew  is  sung  in  the 
modern  scale  and  style.  The  eflectof  the  custom  is 
well  brought  out  in  the  "pizmon"  (hynui)  "She'eh 
Ne'esar."  for  the  Fast  of  the  ITth  of  Tammuz,  where 
the  modification  introduced  in  the  cadence  greatly 
enhances  the  beauty  and  cfTect  of  the  air.  The  fast- 
day  and  its  associations  have  seemed  to  the  haz- 


SAXONY"   (.Old  German  Folk-Song,  Lutheran  Version) 
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table  h}'mns  that  popular  airs  have  been  adapted 
and  transmitted.  The  father  would  think  rather  of 
the  sprightly  interest  of  the  air  he  sang  than  of  its 
suitability  or  Jewish  character.  Thus,  for  instance, 
"Shirha-Ma'alot "  (Ps.  cxxvi.)  is  wideh*  sung  among 
German  Jews  to  a  modification  of  a  melody  from 
"Fra  Diavolo."  The  melodies  utilized  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Benediction  of  the  Priests  (see  Bless- 
ing, Priestly)  are  very  frequently  such  echoes  of 
contemporary  popular  song.  One  of  the  best  may 
be  quoted  from  Japhet's  collection  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  1855;  3d  ed.  1903,  No.  60)  of  the  synago- 
gal  melodies  of  southwest  Germany,  which  are  par- 
ticularly replete  with  folk-song  elements. 


zanim  to  call  for  the  expression  of  emotion  to  which 
the  wail  of  the  augmented  second  in  the  cadence  of 
the  Oriental  chromatic  scale  could  alone  give  utter- 
ance. This  wail  is  quite  absent  in  the  Church  tra- 
dition, in  either  form  in  which  it  has  been  perpetu- 
ated (comp.  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,"  Nos.  85, 
30G). 

The  condition  in  which  the  Jews  found  them- 
selves in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  deeply  affected  their  only  form  of  art,  their 
synagogal  music.  Where  the  darkness  was  deep- 
est, like  that  which  presages  the  dawn,  the  dignity 
of  the  song  of  the  sanctuary  was  brought  lowest. 
It  was  an  age  which  summed  up  all  the  faults  of 


'ABBOTSFORD"  (Old  German  Choral) 
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But  very  often  a  modilieation  has  been,  in  the 
course  of  tradition,  introduced  into  the  popular  mel- 
ody which  has  given  it  a  Jewish  tla- 
Modifica-     vor,  and  has  served  to  differentiate  it 
tion  in       both    from   the  secular  original  and 
Tradition,    from  the  Christian  version,  when,  as 
in  the  older  German  melodies  is  oftt'U 
the  case,  the  air  has  been  utilized  also  in  the  hym- 
nody  of  the  Protestant  Church.     This  feature  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  JLv'oz  Zur;  and  it  is 
sliown  in  the  melody  for   'Es   Keloiiesu  (Jew. 


the  past,  of  pilpul  in  the  melody  of  the  sanctuary, 
of  intricacy,  astounding  ingenuitj-,  and  nd  captan- 
rf!(»i  virtuosity :  the  manner,  not  the  matter,  being 
ever  considered.  Emotionalism  and  novel  effects, 
often  of  a  ludicrous  character,  interested  and  even 
fasciuated  congregations  whose  synagogue  was  their 
only  club,  and  whose  manners  at  worship  were  al- 
most those  of  schoolboys  in  the  playground.  The 
return  stream  westward  from  the  Jewish  districts  of 
Poland  had  now  set  in.  Young  precentors  traveled 
about  from  congregation  to  congregation,  bringing 
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new  melodies,  and  also  fortifying  and  unifying  the 
old  tradition.     Tliese  wandering  minstrels,  journey- 
men of  their  craft,  often  brought  with  them  appren- 
tices, a  vocal   orchestra  rather  than  a  choir,  desig- 
nated "  meshorerim  "  or  song -makers.    Their  function 
was  that  of  tlic  youthful  Levites  who  had  stood  below 
the  jilatforraof  tliesiugersin  tlie  Teni- 
Early        pie,  to  "  give  flavor  to  tlie  soug  "  ('Ar. 
Choirs;       13b;  comp.  Yoma  38a).     The  hazzan 
' '  Singer  "    now  forced  his  voice  to  excess  in  a  form- 
and  less  chant,  full  of  repetition,  all  runs 

"Bass."      and    turns   and    embroideries  (comp. 
Glidemanu,   "Qucllenschriften,"    pp. 
85,  10.5. 118,  300) — liravura  like  the  violin-playing  of  a 
Hungarian  Gipsy  rliapsodist,  seeking  to  reenforce  his 


form  of  concerted  synagogal  music  vigorously  sur- 
vives in  Pohind  and  Galicia,  and  is  still  to  be  heard 
in  the  ghettos  of  London  and  New  York. 

Men  wlio,  in  advance  of  their  brethren,  sought  to 
beautify  the  sanctuary  with  high  and  perfected  art, 
dwelt  in  Italy  at  the  commencement 
Begin-       of  the  seventeenth  century.      E.  Birn- 
ning's  of     baum  has  sliown  ("Jiidisclie  !Musiker 
the  Mod-     am  Ilofe  von  IMantua,  1542-1638."  Vi- 
ern  Choir,    enna,  1893)  how  many  HebreAvs  then 
and  tliere  took  part  in  artistic  musical 
life.     In  1023  Solomon  de  Rossi  published  at  Venice 
liis  "Ha-Shirim  Asher  li-Shelonioh,"  being  the  first 
trained  musician  to  labor  with  effect  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  soug  of  Zion,  or  to  compose  synagogal 
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tones  b}'  .supporting  the  jaw  behind  the  ear  with  his 
hand  after  the  fashion  of  the  London  costermongor, 
or  to  get  new  effects  b}'  thrusting  Ids  thumb  into 
Ins  throat,  an  ancient  practise  known  in  the  Temple 
(Yoma  38b)  and  illustrated  on  the  Nineveh  slab  de- 
picting the  capture  of  Susji  (comp.  "Magen  Abra- 
liam "  on  Orah  Hayj'im,  97;  Lewisohn,  "Mekore 
jMinhagim,"  p.  3;  "The  Temple  Choristers,"  in 
'"Israel,"  v.  9.  London,  1901).  Meanwhile  "singer  " 
and  "bass "stood  at  either  hand:  one  a  boy  with 
clear  treble;  the  other  a  man  with  deep,  bourdon 
tones.  By  ear  alone,  improvising  rather  than  fol- 
lowing a  prearranged  liarmony,  they  acc(nnpani('d 
tlieliazzan,  ituitatiug  the  bees  and  the  birds,  sinuila 
ting  the  tones  of  the  flute,  the  bassoon,  or  the  now  ob- 
solete serpent,  and  giving  vent  loan  impetuous  fancy 
in  incoherent  though  melodious  passages.     Such  a 


music  on  contrapuntal  lines.  He  was  thus  the  fa- 
ther of  modern  sj-nagogal  composers.  Led  by  liis 
keen  and  active  symi)atliy,  the  artistically  cultured 
Leon  of  Modek.\,  himself  the  possessor  of  a  sweet 
tenor  voice,  had  already  associated  with  other  Italian 
rabbis  in  tlie  issue  of  a  pastoral  letter  (1605)  advoca- 
ting and  authorizing  the  introduction  of  meusurate 
and  polyphonic  music  into  the  synagogue  (comp.  S. 
Liiischiitz  in  "Te'udat  Shelomoli,"  p.  24;  also  the 
"  She'elaii  u-Teshubah  "  prefaced  to  De  Rossi's  "  Ha- 
Sliinm  "). 

But  little  progress  was  made  until  the  burst  of  the 
Jewish  renascence  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  Berlin  community  in  1824  saw 
the  first  establishment  of  the  modern  synagogal 
music  (Zunz,  "G.  V."  p.  461).  The  early  reformers 
went  perhaps  too  far  in  their  modernization  of  tlie 
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intouatious  and  the  choral  portion  alike  (comp. 
Gratz,  ■•Gesth."  xi.  309,  412);  but  in  due  time  tlie 
recoil  corrected  the  errors  of  excess.  Even  Solomon 
SuLZEH,  the  master  of  all  modern  workers  in  syna- 
gogal  music,  was  a  little  inclined  to  iconoclasm  in 
his  puritication  and  simplitication  of  the  traditional 
intonations.  But  his  "Shir  Ziyyou  "  (part  i.  pro- 
duced in  1840;  part  ii.  in  186.5)  set  a  high  classical 
model  alike  for  the  old  declamation,  the  old  melo- 
dies, the  traditional  responses,  and  the  modern  set- 
tings of  those  sections  of  the  service  now  allotted  to 
the  four-part  choir.  Modeling  on  the  elaborate 
choral  music  of  the  Catholic  Vienna  of  his  day,  he 
was  yet  so  imbued  with  the  traditional  spirit,  and 
so  richly  equipped  with  the  traditional  material, 
that  he  was  able  to  create  music  which  brought  the 
ancient  Oriental  origins,  the  echoes  of  so  man)-  and 


traub  in  1859,  whose  skill  and  judgment  restored  the 
traditional  tlorid  intonation  to  the  importance  it  was 
well-nigh  losing  in  face  of  the  choral  development 
(see  the  new  edition  of  1900).  Jloritz  Deutsch  of 
Breslau  projected  about  the  same  time  a  companion 
to  the  seminary  in  the  form  of  an  institute  for 
the  training  of  cantors.  His  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  old  intonations  and  his  extreme  accuracy 
render  his  "  Vorbeterschule "  (1871)  of  particular 
value. 

A  monumental  exposition  of  the  hazzan's  art, 
uniting  the  old  intensity  with  modern  cultivated 
taste,  was  forthcoming  in  1878  in  the  "  Ba'al  Tetillah, 
Oder  der  Praktische  Yorbeter"  (revised  ed.  Prank- 
fort-ou-thc-Main,  1883)  of  Abraham  Baku  of  Got- 
henburg, in  which  he  set  forth  the  vocal  expression 
of  the  entire  Jewish  liturgy  according  to  the  Ashke- 
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so  varied  times,  places,  and  manners,  and  the  artistic 
outcome  of  the  work  of  the  great  moderns  into  a 
noble  homogeneity   at  once  profoundly  devotional 
and  subtly  dramatic.     Maier  Kohu  in  1839  had  al- 
reaily  brought  out  for  the  Munich  congregation  the 
first  modern  handling  of  the  old  traditions;   but  it 
was  the  work  of  Sulzer  which  first  penetrated  the 
consciousness  of  .fewry  and  awoke  the  new  harp  of 
Judah.     In  1843  II.  Goldberg  of  Brunswick  followed 
with  a  new  effort,  of  great  value  in  a  fresh  direc- 
tion, in  founding  modern  Jewish  con- 
Influence     gregalional  singing,  and  showing  how 
of  Sulzer.    the    synagogal    music    might    attain 
to  a  refined  and  pure   method   even 
■where  the  organization  of  a  full-trained  choir  was 
impossible.     The  work  was  carried  on  by  H.  Wein- 


I  nazic  use ;  blending  Polish  and  German  variants  of 
the  hazzanut  with  material  for  all  passages  not  al- 
ready consecrated  by  tradition.  It  is  a  collection  of 
high  historical  as  well  as  pra(-tical  value. 

Many,  and  often  able,  as  have  been  the  workers 

who   have   carried   on  in  German  lands  the   labor 

inaugurated    by  Sulzer,    none    was   more   eminent 

than   L.  LEw.vxnowsKi.     Ills   line  presentation  of 

traditional  melod}' in  his  "  Kol  Hinuah  u-Tetillah" 

I   (Berlin,    1870.   1883)  was  associated  with   valuable 

i   congngational  material;   and  his"Todah  we  Zim- 

rah"  (vol.  i.,  1870;  ii.,  1883)  completed  a  noble  choral 

presentment  of  the  synagogal  liturgy.     This  master 

did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  the  past  gener- 

j   ation  to  bring  the  modern  renascence  of  synagogal 

I   music  home  to  the  ordinary  congregant.     His  skil- 
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ful  utilization  of  traditional  material  lu  organ  ac- 
companiments is  especially  prized. 

Early  work  liad  been  done  in  England,  thougli 
not  with  the  laborious  thoroughness  of  the  Germans. 
Isaac  Nathan  had  written  in  181.5  and  1823  on  syna- 
gogal  nuisic  and  had  first  presented  "  Hebrew  Melo- 
dies "  to  the  world.  D.  A.  de  Sola,  in  1857,  was  first 
to  utilize  the  hint  of  L.  Dukes  (in  "Orient,  Lit."x.) 
thatsynagogal  music  was  a  field  to  be  cultivated  from 
the  historic  standpoint.  Together  with  E.  Agui- 
lar  he  set  down  the  traditional  airs  of  the  Sephardim, 
•with  their  rich  eleiueut  of  Moresque  and  Spanish 
melody.  In  France  S.  Naumbourg  produced  in  1847 
and  again  in  1863  his  "Zemirot  Yisrael,"  enshrining 
the  simple  but  fascinating  tradition  of  northern 
France  and  the  Rheinland,  leaving  Provence  and  the 
Biscayau  regions  to  more  recent  investigators  (Cre- 
mieu,  etc.).  Naumbourg's  work  was 
Tran-        at  once  valuable  for  the  new  material 

scribers  (upon  which  Meyerbeer  and  Halevy 
and  cooperated,  as  did  Schubert  and  others 

Composers,  of  less  note  in  Sulzer's)  and  for  his 
labors  in  the  field  of  the  musical  his- 
tory of  the  older  traditional  melodj'.  His  influence 
secured  for  Paris  an  eclectic  choir-book  prepared  by 
E.  David,  and  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  musical 
companion  to  the  prayer-book  in  the  hands  of  chor- 
isters. This  work  prompted  later  the  preparation 
by  Cohen  and  Mosel}'  in  London  (1887)  of  a  hand- 
boolv  of  sj'nagogue  music  for  congregants  also,  in 
which  for  the  first  time  synagogal  musicians  ap- 
peared as  editors  only  and  not  as  composers.  In 
1899  the  London  handbook,  revised  by  Cohen  and 
Davis,  on  improved  lines,  sought  to  cover  with  wide 
choice  the  whole  region  of  synagogal  choral  song  in 
the  "  Voice  of  Prayer  and  Praise,"  invariably  associa- 
ting congregational  responses  with  the  traditional  in- 
tonation of  the  hazzanut.  and  paying  due  regard  to 
the  tonic  sol-fa  notation  taught  in  British  elementary 
schools.  A  valuable  presentment  of  the  Italian  tra- 
ditional versions  was  published  by  F.  Console  in  his 
"  Libro  del  Canti  d'Isracle  "  (Florence,  1892).  Some 
melodies  of  the  Turkish  rite  have  been  recorded 
(Lowit  and  Bauer,  "  Gottesdienstliche  Gesiiuge," 
Vienna,  1889),  as  also  some  of  the  South-Russian  tra- 
dition (Abrass  and  Nowakowsky,  Odessa.  1893  and 
189.5).  The  field  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  uses  re- 
mains untouched  beyond  their  Scriptural  cantilla- 
tions. 

A  partial  list  of  the  more  prominent  composers 
and  arrangers  of  modern  synagogal  music  has  been 
given  in  the  article  H.4.ZZAN'  (.Jew.  Excyc.  vi.  287). 
A  complete  one,  detailing  every  publication  of  S3-na- 
gogal  music  during  the  last  fifty,  or  even  thirty, 
years,  would  occupy  considerable  .space,  since  the 
great  majority  of  the  precentors  and  choirmasters 
of  the  last  generation  have  felt  the  impulse  to  com- 
pose and  have  prepared  transcriptions  of  the  old 
material  or  new  renderings  according  to  the  ritual 
adopted  by  their  congregations. 

Instrumental  music  is  quite  a  modern  feature 
in  .synagogal  worship.  Owing  to  the  rabbinical 
"fence"  which  prohibited  tlie  use  of  an  instrument 
on  Sabbath  and  festivals  because  of  the  probability 
that  it  would  require  tuning  or  otlier  preparation 
(comp.  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Orah  Ilayyim.  338,  339),  it  is 


still  avoided  bj'  conservative  congregations  on  those 
days.    Much  controversy  has  raged  about  this  point 
(see  OuGAX ;  Reforxi)  in  Jewish  as  in 
In-  other  communities.     The  earlier  hesi- 

strumental  tation  of  the  Church  to  adopt  the  or- 
Music.  gan  because  it  was  "a  Jewish  instru- 
ment "  has  been  reproduced  in  the 
assumption  of  many  Jews  that  it  was  specifically  a 
Christian  one.  It  is  still  banned  by  rigid  adherents 
to  old  ways:  but  in  ordinary'  conservative  congrega- 
tions it  is  unhesitatingly  employed  at  weddings  and 
other  services  on  week-days. 

An  organ  has  been  long  a  feature  of  the  Alt-neu 
Schul  at  Prague.  A  new  one  was  built  there  by  a 
Jewish  donor  in  1716  (Zunz,  "  G.  V."  p.  476).  Other 
instruments  were  more  freely  introduced  in  the  past 
than  was  the  organ.  In  the  twelfth  century  Petha- 
hiah  of  Regcnsburg  saw  them  in  use  in  Bagdad  on 
the  intermediate  days  of  festivals.  It  was  long  ago 
deemed  indispensable  for  players  to  be  present  at  a 
Jewish  marriage;  and  MaHaRIL  (.Jacob  Molln  ha- 
Levi)  is  recorded  to  have  led  a  wedding  party  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  who  forbade 
their  emploj'raent,  befoie  solemnizing  the  marriage 
(comp.  Giidemann.  "Gesch."  p.  Ill;  Abrahams, 
"Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  pp.  197,  255; 
Orah  Hayyim,  338,  2,  and  Isscrles  thereon).  An  or- 
chestra or  military  band  has  frequently  participated 
in  the  synagogue  service.  In  1837  the  band  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  played  during  the  dedication 
service  of  the  New  Synagogue,  Great  St.  Helen's, 
London.  More  recently  the  orcliestra  has  accompa- 
nied the  singers  in  the  prayers  and  praises  also.  The 
instrumental  accompaniment  is  one  of  the  finest 
features  in  the  w'ork  of  more  recent  synagogal 
musicians  such  as  M.  G.  Lowenstamm  (Munich, 
1882). 

Of  the  present  state  of  sj'nagogal  music  it  maybe 
said  that  medieval  conditions  still  reign  in  the  ma- 
jority of  synagogues.  Moorish  and  I^evantine  con- 
gregations and  the  smaller  ones  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Galicia,  Rumania,  and  even  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, still  exhibit  the  musical  defects  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  in  the  larger  synagogues  of  those  coun- 
tries, as  in  central  and  western  Eu- 

Present  rope  generally,  while  the  hazzan  still 
Conditions,  retains  his  important  functions,  the 
traditional  intonations  have  been  sim- 
plified and  purified  through  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  style  of  the  concert-room,  and  he  is  more  a 
precentor  than  a  solo  vocalist.  The  four-part  choir 
is  usually  composed  of  boys  and  men,  more  rarely 
of  women  and  men,  and  is  with  more  frequency 
relegated  to  a  gallery  as  it  comes  ratlier  under  the 
direction  of  a  technically  trained  musician  as  choir- 
master than  of  the  hazzan  as  general  musical  director. 
The  choir  almost  everywhere  now  .sings  well-de- 
signed, harmoniously  and  expressively  written,  and 
adequatelj-  dignified  music,  the  responses  being 
more  and  more  based  on  the  traditional  intonations. 
Psalms,  versicles,  and  anthem-like  pieces  closely 
imitate  the  devotional  music  of  Gentile  neighbors; 
but  the  composers  also  frequently  evince  a  de.sire  to 
give  utterance  to  a  Jewish  sentiment  in  the  tones 
haniled  down  from  the  past.  In  many  of  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  United  States  there  is  no  choir  in  the 
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European  sense,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  single  or 
a  dimble  mixed  quartet  of  selected  singers,  in  wliieli. 
strangely  enough,  Gentiles  are  permitted  to  be  the 
majority  of  those  ajipointed  to  lead  Jewish  worship. 
Yet  even  here  the  tenileuey  is  now  eviileut  to  com 
bine  the  fullest  modern  artistic  resources  with  the 
essentially  traditional  malerial  consecrated  by  an- 
cient custom  of  which  Lewaudowski  was  the  fore- 
most exponent. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  S.  P.  p.  13 ;  idem,  Ritus,  pp.  8  et  ))n.H- 
sim  ;  h.  Dukes,  in  Orinit.  Lit.  iv.;  D.  A.  (ie  Sola,  .-i?idVM^ 
Mehidii:.^  of  Hit?  Litunjil  "f  the  Sintiiistt  tuul  P<>rlii<nirnt- 
J"c(r.*.  Hisloricjil  Introilui'tion.  Ijondon.  ls.">7;  s.  Njuimhniircr. 
Rcciuil  (If  t'liiints  Rtlifiii  ii.r  tics  Isnu'tilis  [Etiidf  llixtn. 
rique),  Paris,  1ST4;  A.  Marl;si>lni  anil  W.  Wolf,  Ausifniil  Al- 
ter Hchriiisfhd- SundtiiKjiit  Mrhiiiii  ii.  IVi-facc,  Leip-sic,  lS7."i ; 
J.  ^I.  .iapJiet,  Sthiy-f  Jesilinniu,  'M  eti.,  l*reface,  Franl,fort, 
1881:  E.  Birni)auin.  in  hrmlil,  Jitilisilur  Kantor  uml  Js- 
raelitiKclw  n'Dchrnsi-lnifl.  ]Ki.v,siin,  Issl-liKH  ;  ,I.  Singer,  Die 
Timarten  ili's  Trwlitinmlhii  S!iit(n,i"ilciHicsanijt'f<^  Vienna, 
l.s,S6;  F.  L.  Coben,  Rise  and  ])cvel(i2jmetit  nf  Sijnagtiutif 
Mitmic  in  Au<tin-Jcii\  Uist.  Exii.  Pmif  r.t,  London,  1.S87  ; 
idem.  Ancient  Musical  Traditions  of  the  Sffnaijainic.  in 
Proc.  Musical  Assctciatiun,  xix.,  London,  l.s!i;i:  jdorn,  Staaj 
in  the  Sunaijiiijuc,  in  Musical  Times.  I.ontion,  ISl'il:  .\.  Kaist-r 
and  Wiliiain  Spari:er  ll*n'fact' ity  Cyrus  .\iilen,  .1  fnllection 
of  the  Princi;jal  Melodies  of  the  Sipuojodtte,  Cbioapo,  189:1; 
A.  Ackermann,  Der  Siinetiioijale  fiesanij.  in  Winler  and 
Wunscbe,  J(/(ii.sr/(t'  Litleratnr,  iii.,  Treves,  1894:  K.  Pauer 
(Preface  by  F.  L.  rohi-ii).  Traditional  liehrew  Mclotlies, 
London,  ISflti:  E.  Breslaur,  Si)id  in'iiiiiiatc  Stiuantujcn- 
Mclodien  Gcschichtlich  yachwciabar .'  Leipsic,  18',I8. 
A.  F.  L.  C. 

MUSRIM.     See  :\[rSAnMKES. 

MUSSAFIA,  ADOLF:  Austrian  Romance 
philologist;  born  at  Spalato,  Dalmatia,  Feb.  1,5, 
183.5.  At  first  intended  for  the  medical  profession, 
be  became  an  instructor  in  Italian  at  the  University 
■of  Vienna,  IHoo,  and  subsequently  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Romance  philology  there  in  18G0,  and  was 
raised  to  tlie  jiosition  of  ordinary  professor  seven 
years  later,  after  he  had  become  member  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1866.  He  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  early  Italian  dialects,  on 
whicli  lie  has  published  "Jlonumenti  Anticlii  di 
Dialetti  Italiani."  1864.  and  also  "Beitnige  znr 
Kunde  der  Nord-Italischen  Mundarten  im  1.5.  Jalir- 
huudert,"  1873.  He  has,  besides,  published  a  Cata- 
lan metrical  version  of  the  "Seven  AVise  Masters,'' 
1876,  and  is  the  autlior  of  a  veiy  popular  Italian 
grammar  (24tli  ed.,  ISO.")).  Muss,afia,  who  has  been 
converted  to  Christianit.v,  is  a  member  of  the  Aus- 
trian House  of  Lords. 
BiBLiooR.'.piiY :  Meyers  Konvcrsatiems-Lcriknn. 

s.  J. 

MTJSSAFIA  (MUSAPHIA),  BENJAMIN 
BEN  IMMANUEL:  I'hysiriaii  and  philologist  of 
the  seventeentii  century. who  in  his  Latin  woi-k  on 
medicinecalls himself  Dionysius  ;  born  about  16(16. 
probably  in  Spain;  died  at  Amslcrdam  in  1675.  In 
his  earlier  years  ho  practised  medicine  at  Ham- 
burg, where  his  wife  died  in  l(i34,  si.x  years  after 
their  marriage.  In  memory  of  her  lie  wrote  his  first 
work,  "Zeker  Rab  "  (.Vmsterdam,  1635;  2d  ed..  with 
Latin  interliiie;ir  translation,  Hamburg,  1038).  In 
1G40  his  "Sacro-Mcdica'  Sententix  ex  Bibliis"  ap- 
peared at  Hamburg,  together  with  a  letter  on  al- 
<'hemy  entitled  "  Me  Zahab."  A  work  on  the  ebl) 
and  flow  of  tlie  tide,  published  two  years  later,  was 
dedicated  to  King  Cliristian  IV.  o'f  Denmark  (d. 
1648).  who  appointed  him  Ids  pliysician  in  ordinary, 
Mussafia  living  in  this  capacity  at  GlUckstadt,  Hol- 


stein.  The  polemic  treatise  of  Senior  MUller,  a  pas- 
tor of  Hamburg,  entitled  "Judaismus  oder  Juden- 
thiiin,'"  published  at  Hamburg  in  1644,  alludes, 
although  without  mentioning  his  name,  to  JIussafia's 
attacks  on  representatives  of  the  Christian  religion 
(see  Griitz,  "Gesch."  x.  24).  Ten  years  later  ilus- 
safia  records,  as  an  incident  of  his  sojourn  at  the 
Danish  court,  a  conversation  with  the  king  and  his 
courtiers  concerning  dolphins  represented  as  sirens 
(.see  his  "Musaf  he-'Aruk,"  s.i\  "JID,  ed.  Koliut,  vi. 
139li). 

]\Iussafia.  probably  after  Christian's  death,  went  to 
Amsterdam,  wliere  he  became  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege of  rabbis.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  "  'Andv" 
printed  in  that  city  in  1655,  his  supplements  to  Na- 
than b.  Jehiel's  work  were  published  under  the  title 
"Musaf  he-'Aruk,"  in  which  he  explained  the  Greek 
and  Latin  words  and  also  contributed  much  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  customs  and  conditions  of  Jewish 
life.  In  the  preface  to  this  work,  to  which  he  in 
great  part  owes  his  fame,  he  states  that  he  had  been 
collecting  his  material  .since  his  early  youth. 

He  and  his  rabbinical  knowledge  were  special  ob- 
jects of  attack  in  the  cireuhir  letter  addressed  in  1673 
by  Jacob  Sasportas  to  R.  Joshua  de  Silva  of  London 
(responsa  "  Oliel  Ya'akob,"  No.  66).  He  was  also 
one  of  those  who  shared  in  the  enthusiasm  for 
SHABBETnAi  Zebi  whicli  filled  all  the  Jews  of  Am- 
sterdam; and  he  was  the  first  to  sign  the  eulogy 
which  prominent  members  of  the  Portuguese  com- 
munitj-  of  that  city  addressed  to  that  pseudo-Mes- 
siah in  1666.  not  knowing  that  Zebi  had  already 
embraced  Islam. 

Mussafia's  first  work,  the  "Zeker  Rab,"  proved  to 
be  his  most  popular  one.  He  recounts  therein  the 
history  of  the  Creation  in  such  a  wa_y  tliat  all  the 
Hebrew  roots  of  the  Bible  and  most  of  their  deriva- 
tives occur  but  once.  This  ingenious  aid  to  a  lexi- 
cographical knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary 
has  passed  through  many  editions  and  revisions, 
including  a  Karaite  adaptation  (comp.  the  list  of  edi- 
tions in  Stcinsehneider,  "Bibliographisches  Hand- 
bucb,"  pp.  98  ct  seej.,  and  in  Benjacob,  "Ozar  ha- 
Scfarini,"  p.  156,  to  which  must  be  added  the  edition 
by  "Willheimer,  Prague,  1868).  The  additions  to  the 
"  'Aruk,"  a  large  number  of  which  are  based  on  the 
lexicon  of  Buxtorf,  altliough  they  contain  much 
original  matter,  liave  been  retained  as  a  comjiouent 
part  of  the  later  editions,  and  they  arc  specially  in- 
dicated by  Kohut  in  his  "Aruch  (IJoinpletum."  On 
the  value  of  tliemsee  Rapoport,  "Biograi>hie  des  R. 
Nathan,"  p.  13  and  notes  68,  69;  Koliut,  I.e.  Intro- 
duction, pp.  xlvi.,  Iv. ;  Krauss,  "Lehnworter,"  i.,  p. 
xxxvii.  Some  sections  of  the  "Zeker  Rab"  have 
been  published  in  German  by  Fr.  Delitzsch  and 
Julius  Fi'irst  ("Orient,  Lit."  i.,  ii.).  A  commentary 
on  Yerushalmi  ascribed  to  Mussafia  is  mentioned  by 
Michael. 

Bini.incRAPHY  ;  Criltz.  Grsch.  x.,  passim  ;  Steinsclinelder,  Cat. 
ll'idl.  rol.  TiC;  Kayserlinp,  7{ii>(.  Esp.-Port.-Jud.  p.  75; 
Mii'liael,  Or  ha-Ueniuim.  pp.  384  ct  sen. 

11.  'W.  B. 

MUSSAFIA,  HAYYIM  ISAAC:  Talmndist; 
boi-n  nt  Jerusalem  1760;  died  at  Spalato,  Dalmatia, 
June  10,  1837.  He  studied  chiefly  under  Daviil 
Pardo  of  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  tlic  autlior  of  numerous 
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Talmndic  works ;  and  he  so  rapidly  progressed  in 
his  studies  that  he  was  recognized  as  a  rabbinical 
authority  while  still  a  mere  boy.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  beranie  rabbi  of  the  congregation  at 
Spalato,  which  position  he  held  for  sixty  years,  until 
his  death. 

Mussatia  wrote:  "Hayyim  wa-Hesed "  (published 
after  his  death  by  his  children,  Leghorn,  1840),  dis- 
cussions on  Jacob  ben  Asher's  Turim:  "Hiddushe 
Dinim  "  {ib.  1844),  halakic discussions;  "  Derek  Hay- 
yim," sermons  and  ethical  precepts:  annotations  to 
the  commentaries  of  Rashi  and  to  David  Altsehul's 
"Mezudat  Ziyyon  "  on  t\u;  Pentateuch.  The  hitter 
two  works  are  still  in  manuscript. 

His  son  Jacob,  who  succeeded  liim  as  rabbi  of 
Spalato  and  edited  the  responsa  of  the  Geonim 
(Lyck,  1864),  died  before  1864. 

BiBLiOGRAPHV  :  Fuenn,  Kcneset  I'israel,  s.v. 
D.  L  War. 

MXrSSARNIKES.     Sec  Misaukikes. 

MUTUALITY.     See  Contract. 

MYERS,  ASHER  ISAAC:  English  jour- 
nalist; born  in  London  1848;  died  there  May  11. 
1903.  After  an  early  training  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness Myers  became  in  1868  joint  proprietor  of 
"The  Jewish  Record."  He  left  this  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  assist  Michael  Henry  on  "The  Jewish 
Chronicle."  On  Henry's  death  he  became  business 
manager  under  Dr.  Benisch,  who  took  great  interest 
in  his  training.  Benisch,  at  his  death  in  1878,  left 
Myers  a  part-proprietorship  of  tlie  paper,  and  the 
latter  became  joint  owner  with  Israel  Davis  and 
Sydney  j\L  Samuel.  From  that  time  onward  he  was 
acting  editor;  and  by  his  business  ability,  conserva- 
tive management  of  the  paper,  and  sound  judg- 
ment he  raised  the  papei'  to  the  foremost  rank  of 
Jewish  journalism. 

Jlyers  was  for  some  time  assistant  secretary  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
Jewish  Workiugmen's  Club,  which  he  helped  to 
found  in  1872.  He  belonged  to  several  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  E,\liibition, 
1887,  and  was  for  some  j'ears  treasurer  of  the  Slae- 
caba'ans.  His  house  was  a  center  of  Jewish  intel- 
lectual life  in  London. 

BiBi.ior.RAPHV:  ./(•?('.  Chrnti.  May  1.5, 1903;  J.  Jacobs,  in^nifn'- 
can  Heltrnc,  May  39,  1903  ;  S.  Schechter,  in  Publ.  Am.  Jew. 
Hist.  Sac.  xi.  304. 

J. 
MYERS,  MAURICE  WILLIAM:  Anuiiean 
librarian;  born  in  Limdon,  F^nghuul,  Feb.  18,  1831; 
died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  8,  1899.  He  emi- 
grated to  Xew  York  in  18:i8,  and  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  1837.  He  first  studied  law  and  was  ail- 
mitted  to  the  bar,  but  ultimately  became  sublibrarian 
of  the  library  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  Library  Associ- 
ation (1860),  and  then  chief  librarian  (the  following 
year).  The  library  was  burned  on  March  29.  1884, 
but  chielly  through  Myers'  exertion  the  building 
was  rel)uilt,  and  at  his  death  it  contained  30,000  vol- 
umes, almost  all  selected  by  himself.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  these  volumes  was  e.xtensivc,  and  was 
much  utilized  by  the  lawyers  of  Cincinnati. 

Biiit.iOfiUAPHY:  Cincinnnti  0»nmercial  flmcttc,   April    19, 
IH'.W;  Jan.  16,  1898 ;  Court  Indejr,  Dec.  9,  1899. 
A.  J. 


MYERS,  WALTER:  English  physician  and 
to.xicologist;  born  1871  at  Birmingham;  died  Jan. 
21,  1901,  at  Para,  Brazil.  He  was  educated  at  King 
Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham,  at  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  Lon- 
don. After  taking  his  medical  degree  (1897),  he 
studied  under  Ziegler  at  Freiburg,  under  Koch  at 
Berlin,  and  under  Elirlich  at  Frankfort.  He  trans- 
lated Ehrlich's  work  on  the  blood  and  its  diseases, 
a  subject  to  which  he  had  especially  devoted  himself, 
having  obtained  the  Walker  scholarship  at  Cam- 
bridge for  original  pathologic  research.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
he  went  to  Brazil  to  study  the  causes  of  yellow 
fever,  and  in  the  course  of  his  researches  contracted 
the  disease,  from  which  he  died,  a  martyr  to  science. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Oiron.  Jan.  35,  1901. 

J. 

MYRTLE  (yftirtiiK  commvnis  Linn.):  An  ever- 
green, aromatic  shrub  which  tlourishes  in  the  spring 
and  summer  on  hillsides  and  near  watercourses.  In 
the  Bible  it  is  mentioned  detinitelvin  the  later  books 
only  (Din.  Isa.  xli.  19.  Iv.  18;  Zecii.  i.  8,  10.  11 ;  Neh. 
viii.  1.5),  although  the  Halakah  explains  the  "boughs 
of  thick  trees"  of  Lev.  xxiii.  40  as  myrtle-boughs, 
and  the  "thick  trees"  of  Neh.  viii.  1.5  as  wild  myrtle 
(Suk.  12a:  Yer.  Suk.  iii.  53d).  The  berries,  which 
are  not  edible,  are  green  at  tirst,  but  when  ripe  be- 
come black,  and  are  frequently  closer  together  than 
the  leaves  (Suk.  iii.  4;  Babli  33a,  b:  Yer.  Suk.  .53c). 

In  the  ritual  this  shrub  was  used  in  Biblical  times 
during  the  Feasfof  Tabernacles.  Two  requirements 
were  necessary  in  the  material  for  the  booths:  (1)  the 
wood  of  the  boughs  must  be  covered  with  leaves; 
(3)  the  leaves  must  look  as  if  they  were  braided. 
The  passage  relating  to  the  "  branches  of  thick  trees  " 
(Neh.  I.e.)  was  taken  as  requiring  the  boughs 
to  resemble  a  hurdle-work  of  three  strands  (Sifra, 
Emor,  ]02d;  Pesik.  184h).  R.  Ishmael  required  the 
leaves  to  form  triple  verticils,  while  R.  Akiba  was 
satisfied  with  one.  R.  Kahana  demanded  two  op- 
posite leaves  alternating  with  a  single  leaf,  the  so- 
called  wild  myrtle  of  Babylon.  Still  another  vari- 
ety was  known  in  Babylon,  the  "mizra'ah,"  either 
tlie  Egyptian,  although  the  myrtle  is  not  indigenous 
in  Egypt,  or,  less  probably,  the  hedge-myrtle,  which 
has  seven  whorls.  In  Babylon  endeavors  were  made 
to  cultivate  the  myrtle;  for  the  Mishnah  allowed  the 
use  of  fresh  shrtibs  only.  Practical  conditions  later 
rendered  this  rule  impossible,  so  that  only  such 
myrtle  was  forbidden  as  had  leaves  so  dry  as  to 
crumble,  and  had  changed  from  green  to  white  with- 
out even  a  fresh  green  leaf  at  the  tip. 

Besides  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  mj-rtle 
was  used  in  the  Habdalah  ;  for  when  incense  fell  into 
disuse  the  myrtle  was  substituted  for  it  (T"r  Eben 
ha-'Ezer,  62,  end;  Tnr  Orah  Hayyim,  297),  al- 
though if  this  could  not  be  had,  sweet  calamus,  cin- 
namon, (U-  nutmeg  might  be  used  (Coronel,  "Zeker 
Xatan,"  p.  28b;  Abudarham,  p.  .57c). 

The  use  of  the  myrtle  is  explained  in  several 
ways.  At  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  the  fire  of  hell, 
which  has  ceased  during  this  day.  again  begins  to 
burn;  and  its  evil  odor  is  dispelled  by  the  perfume 
of  this  shrub  (Tosef. ,  Bezah,  33b;  "Or  Zarua',"  p. 
48a;  "  Hekal  ha-Kodesh,"  p.  46c).     When  the  spirit 
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of  the  Sabbath  departs,  it  must  be  refreshed  by  the 
myrtle,  in  eoiiformity  with  Isa.  Iv.  13  and  hi.  2 
(eomp.  Zohar.  ii.  2041).  2l)SI,;  "Kokcah,"  ]>.  79b; 
TurOrah  Ilayyim,  297;  Tosef..  Pes,  102b:  Tosif., 
Bezah,  :J3b ;  "Manhig."  p.  8:ib,  No.  63).  Acrordinir 
to  the  Cabala,  the  over.>;oul  vanishes;  thus  soul  and 
spirit  would  be  parted  if  the  perfume  of  the  myrtle 
did  not  unite  them  (Zohar.  iii.  3.5a).  This  shrub  is 
the  one  on  which  souls  prow  ("Tola'at  Ya'akob."  p. 
27;  "Shene  Luhot  ha-Berit,"  ]i.  ]39b),  and  its  three 
verticils  symbolize  the  three  patriarchs  (Zohar,  I.e.  ; 
"Tikkuuini,"  3b). 

At  circumcision  in  Babylon,  according  to  Kohen 
Zedek,  gaonof  Sura,  a  decoction  of  myrtle  and  other 
fragrant  spices  was  used;  while  at  the  redemption 
of  the  tirst-born  it  was  a  geonic  custom  to  pronounce 
benedictions  over  wine  and  myrtle  ("  Sha'are  Zedek," 
iii.  W  et  seq..  22b;  Kid.  i.  41).  At  the  marriage  cer- 
emony a  dance  with  myrtle-branches  was  performed 
before  the  bridal  pair,  and  the  house  was  decked 
with  myrtle  and  i)alm  (Bacher,  "Ag.  Pal.  Amor." 
iii.  36;  Shab.  110a),  while  the  groom  wore  a  garland 
of  roses  or  myrtle  (Sotah,  5b,  43b;  Tosef.  xv.  8). 
Over  a  coffin  myrtle-boughs  were  spread  (Rashi  on 
Bezah,  p.  6a);  and  in  paradise  roses  and  myrtles 
bloom,  so  that  the  sanctitied  bear  branches  of  the 
latter  in  their  hands  ("Perek  Gan  Eden,"  p.  26). 

In  the  Haggadah  the  myrtle  typifies  God  (Pesik. 
184a);  Jacob  or  Leah,  surrounded  with  children  as 
the  myrtle  with  leaves;  the  righteous  of  Israel;  the 
three  rows  of  pupils  in  the  academy,  like  the  triple 
verticil ;  and  the  eye,  which  is  like  a  myrtle-leaf. 
Cabalistically  the  shrub  typifies,  with  its  three 
whorls,  might,  power,  and  glory.  From  an  oven 
heated  seven  years  with  myrtle-wood  a  salamander 
arises  (Lewysohn.  "Z.  T."  j).  228). 

R.  Johanan  declared  that  he  who  learns  but  teaches 
not  is  like  a  myrtle  in  the  desert  (Bacher,  "Ag.  Pal. 
Amor."  i.  235).     "The  myrtle- trees  that  were  in  the 


bottom"  in  Zecliariah's  vision  (Zech.  i.  8-11)  typify 
Israel  in  the  depths  of  exile  (Bacher.  he.  iii.  361),  or 
Ilananiah.  Mishael,  and  Azariah  at  Babylon  (ib.  i. 
307).  There  isa  Tahnudic  proverb  to  the  elfcct  that 
when  the  myrtle  strays  among  briers  it  abides  in 
evil  company  (.Snchs,  "Stimmen,"  i.  229;  Dukes, 
"Blumenlesc,"  No.  108;  Miiller.  "Jehudaj,"  p.  10). 
The  myrtle  is  representeil  on  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Abendana  faiuily ;  and  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas 
(^  79)  it  is  mentioned  as  engraved  on  golden  bowls 
(Kautzsch,  "  Apokrypheu,"  ii.  13). 

Bibliography:  Low,  Araiiu'tische  Pffanzemuimm,  p.  .'iO. 
K.  c.  I.  Lo. 

MYSH,  MIKHAIL  IGNATYEVICH  :    Rus- 

si;in  jurist;  born  at  Korelz,  N'olhyiiia,  Jan.  2,  1846; 
educated  at  the  Jewish  government  school  of  Iiis 
birthplace,  at  the  school  of  the  nobility  in  Ostrog, 
and  at  the  gynmasium  of  Jitomir.  from  which  he 
graduated  with  a  gold  medal  in  1867.  lie  studied 
law  at  the  Univensitj'  of  Kiev,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1871.  and  then  settled  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  lie  is  still  (1904)  jiractising  law. 

After  the  anti-Jewish  riots  of  1881  Mysh  interested 
himself  in  the  condition  of  the  Russian  Jews,  and 
as  a  result  of  his  investigations  he  published  a  series 
of  monographs  on  their  legal  status.  His  main 
work  in  this  connection  is  "  Rukovodstvo  K  Russ- 
komu  Zakonorlatelstvu  o  Yevreyakh  "  (2d  ed.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1899).  Among  his  general  works  on 
Russian  legislation  the  following  deserve  special 
mention:  "Gorodovoye  Polozhenie"  (on  city  ordi- 
nances), which  has  passed  through  fourteen  editions, 
and  "  Polozhenie  Zemokikh  Uchrezhdeniyakh  "  (on 
the  legal  status  of  the  county  assemblies),  now  in 
its  seventh  edition. 

His  sou  Vladimir  Mysh  is  professor  of  surgery 
at  tlie  University  of  Tomsk.  H.   R. 

MYSTICISM.     See  Cabala;  Sode  ua-Tokaii. 
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NAAMAH  (nOl'J)  :     1-    Daughter   of   Lamech 


and  Zillah  and  sister  of  Tubal-eain  (Gen. 


22). 


According  lo  Abba  b.  Kahana,  Xaamali  was  Noah's 
wife  and  was  called  "  Naamah  "  (pleasant)  because 
her  conduct  was  pleasing  to  God.  But  the  majority 
of  the  rabbis  reject  this  statement,  declaring  tliat 
Naamah  was  an  idolatrous  woman  who  sang  "  pleas- 
ant" songs  to  idols  (Gen.  R.  xxiii.  4). 

2.  An  Ammonitess;  one  of  Solomon's  wives  and 
mother  of  Rehoboam  (I  Kings  xiv.  21,  31 ;  II  Chron. 
xii.  13).  In  the  second  Greek  account  (I  Kings  xii. 
24)  Naamah  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Hanun  ('Aj'n),  son  of  Nahash,  a  king  of  Amnion  (II 
Sam.  X.  1-4).  Naamah  is  praised,  in  B.  K.  38b.  for 
her  righteousness,  on  account  of  which  Jloses  had 
previously  been  warned  by  God  not  to  niiike  war 
upon  the  Ammonites  (eomp.  Deut.  ii.  19),  as  Naamah 
was  to  descend  from  tliem. 

3.  A  tow^n  of  Judali,  mentioned  with  Gederoih, 
Beth-dagon,  and  Makkedah  (.losh.  xv.  41).     It  may 


be  that  Zophar  the  Naamathite  (Job  ii.  11)  was  a 
native  of  this  town.  Naamah  is  identified  with  the 
modern  Na'nali.  a  small  village  six  miles  south  of 
Lydda  ("Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  \V.  Palestine." 
ii."  408). 

E.  G.  II.  M.  Sel. 

NAAMAN  (;dj;J).—1.  Biblical  Data:  Syrian 
general  whose  miraculous  recovery  from  leprosy  is 
told  in  II  Kings  v.  The  name,  meaning  "  pleasant- 
ness,"  is  held  by  Lagarde  to  represent  Adonis,  on 
the  assumption  thiit  D'3J3VJ  ''J?tiJ  (Isa,  xvii.  10) 
means  "the  plantings  of  Adonis."  Naaman  was  a 
distinguished  general  who  had  often  led  the  Syrians 
to  victory.  Stricken  with  leprosy,  lie  was  advised  liy 
a  captive  Israelitish  maiden  that  the  prophet  Elisha 
could  cure  him.  Naaman  accordingly  asked  the 
Syrian  king's  permission  to  go  to  him.  but  the  king, 
misunderstanding  the  words  of  the  captive  maiden, 
gave  Naaman  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Israel  request- 
ing him  to  cure  Naaman  of  his  leprosy.     The  latter 
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was  troubled  by  the  Sj'rian  king's  message,  ami 
EHsba  advised  bim  to  send  Naaman  to  liiui.  Ar- 
rived at  Elisha"s  door,  Naaman  received  word  from 
Elisba  tbat  if  he  would  bathe  seven  times  in  the 
Jordan  lie  would  be  cured.  Naaman  was  greatly 
disappointed,  as  be  had  expected  that  the  prophet 
would  meet  him  in  person  and  implore  Yiiwii  to 
cure  him,  l)ut  his  servants  persuaded  him  to  follow 
Elisha's  behest,  with  the  result  that  he  was  complete- 
\y  restored  to  health.  He  then  returned  with  his 
retinue  to  Elisba,  before  whom  he  acknowledged 
Yiiwii  as  his  God  and  asked  for  two  mules'  burden 
of  Israelitish  earth  that  he  might  build  an  altar  to 
Yiiwii.  Naaman  also  sought  forgiveness  of  Ynwii 
for  bis  involuntary  adoration  of  the  Syrian  divinity 
Eimmon  through  the  act  of  his  master  in  leaning 
upon  him  during  his  devotions.     See  also  Geuazi. 

E.  G.  II.  M.  Sel. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  According  to  the 

Rabbis,  Naaman  was  the  archer  who  drew  his  bow 
at  a  venture  and  mortally  wounded  Aluib,  King  of 
Israel  (I  Kings  xxii.  34).  Tliis  event  is  alluded  to 
in  the  words  "because  by  him  the  Lord  had  given 
deliverance  unto  Syria"  {II  Kings  v.  1),  and  there- 
fore the  Syrian  king,  Naaman's  master,  was  Ben- 
hadad  (ilidrash  Shoher  Tob  to  Ps.  Ix. ;  Arama, 
"'Akedat  Yizbak,"  ch.  Ixi.).  Naaman  is  repre- 
sented as  vain  and  haughty,  on  account  of  which  he 
was  stricken  with  leprosy  (Num.  R.  vii.  5;  comp. 
Arama,  I.e.).  Tanhuma,  Tazria'  (end),  however, 
says  that  Naaman  was  stricken  with  leprosy  for 
taking  an  Israelitish  maiden  and  making  her  his 
wife's  servant  (comp.  II  Kings  v.  2).  Naaman  is 
understood  as  Moab  in  the  expression  "Moab  is  my 
waslipot"  (Ps.  Ix.  8),  which  the  Rabbis  regard  as 
an  allusion  to  Naaman's  bathing  in  the  Jordan;  the 
appellation  "  ^toab "  is  a  play  on  the  word  "abi" 
(=  "my  father"),  by  which  Naaman  was  addressed 
by  his  servants  in  II  Kings  v.  13  (Num.  R.  xiv.  4). 
Naaman  was  a  "ger  toshab,"  that  is,  he  was  not  a 
perfect  proselyte,  having  accepted  only  some  of  the 
commandments  (Git.  .5Tb:  Deut.  R.  ii.).  The  Me- 
kilta  (Yitro,  'Amalck,  1),  however,  places  Naaman's 
conversion  above  Jethro'.s. 

W-.  B.  M.  Sel. 

Critical  'View  :  As  the  object  of  the  narrative 

of  Naaman's  sickness  and  restoration  to  health  is,  ap- 
parentl}',  to  form  a  link  in  the  long  series  of  mira- 
cles performed  by  Elisba,  the  redactor  of  II  Kings 
did  not  concern  himself  to  indicate  the  time  when 
this  event  occurred.  The  rabbinical  tradition  that 
Naaman  was  the  archer  (I  Kings  xxii.  34)  who  mor- 
tally wounded  Ahab  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  Josepbus  ("  Ant."  viii,  1.5,  t^  5).  If  the  tradition  is 
correct,  the  Syrian  king  w-hom  Naaman  served  must 
liave  been  Ben-hadad  II.;  but  as  the  interval  be- 
tween the  death  of  Ahab  and  the  curing  of  Naaman's 
leprosy  is  not  known,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the 
King  of  Israel  to  whom  Naaman  was  sent  with  a 
letter.  Ewald  ("Gesch."  iii.  552  ct  seq.)  thinks  the 
king  referred  to  was  Jehoahaz,  while  Seheukel 
("  Biblical  Lexicon")  suggests  Jehu,  but  the  general 
view  is  that  it  was  Jehoram.  The  jiassage  ("  be- 
cause by  him  the  Lord  had  given  deliverance  unto 
Syria,"  II  Kings  v.  1)  upon  which  the  identifica- 
tion of  Naaman  with  Aliab's  slaver  is  based  by  the 


Rabbis  is  referred  by  G.  Rawlinson,  however  (in  the 
"Speaker's  Commentary"),  to  the  Syrian  triumph 
over  Shalmaneser  II.  (comp.  Rawlinson,  "Ancient 
Monarchies,"  ii.  344,  361). 

The  request  of  Naaman  to  be  permitted  to  carry 
away  two  mules'  burden  of  Israelitish  earth  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  upon  it  an  altar  on  which  to 
offer  sacrilices  to  YinvH,  retiects  the  belief  of  those 
days  that  the  god  of  each  land  could  be  worshiped 
only  on  his  own  soil.  The  expression  "So  he  de- 
parted from  him  a  little  way"  (]'-iN  n"l33  ;  II  Kings 
v.  19)  seems  to  contradict  the  assertion  of  Naaman's 
intention  to  return  to  Syria  with  the  two  loads  of 
earth.  The  word  n"l33  is  transliterated  in  the  Sep- 
tuagiut  (Vatican)  ik,ipafla  and  (Lucian)  x'^Pp'^^'^, 
while  the  Alexandrian  codex  has  mu  aKf/?.6cv  a-'  avrnv 
aTz6  rf/c  yvQ  'Iapai/%,  apparently  reading  iriND  "1T1 
i'XIL'"  I'lXO-  Klostermann  ("Die  Biicher  Samuelis 
und  der  Kijnigc  "),  while  supplying,  with  the  Alex- 
andrian codex,  the  word  pSIt;",  connects  this  pas- 
sage with  Naaman's  departure  with  the  loads  of 
earth,  and  renders  the  passage  pSD  n33  inXO  "l^'l 
^Nlt;"  as  "and  he  carried  away  from  him  about  a 
cor  of  the  earth  of  Israel." 

2.  Sixth  son  of  Benjamin;  he  accompanied 
.lacob  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  31,  26);  or,  accord- 
ing to  Num.  xxvi.  40  and  I  Chron.  viii.  3-4,  a  son 
of  Bela  and  consequently  grandson  of  Benjamin 
and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Naamites. 

E.  G.  II.  M.  Sel. 

^AAB,  ISAAC  :  Hakam,  and,  according  to  De 
Barrios,  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  born 
at  Amsterdam ;  studied  with  Moses  Zacuto  and 
Baruch  Spinoza  under  Saul  Levi  jNIorteira  at  the 
Talmud  Torah  'Ez  llayyiin,  where  he  subsequently 
taught.  A.  devoted  follower  of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  he 
prepared  for  a  jouruej',  in  company  with  Abraham 
Pereyra,  to  the  pseudo-Messiah,  and  ironically  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  Shabbethai's  opponent,  R. 
Jacob  Sasportas.  About  1666  he  took  charge  of  the 
rabbinate  of  Leghorn,  which  had  been  offered  to  Sas- 
portas, but  which,  on  the  selfish  advice  of  Naar,  he 
liad  declined.  According  to  De  Barrios,  who  valued 
him  highly  as  a  man  of  like  o]iinions  with  himself, 
Naar  wrote  the  otherwise  unknown  "  Reglas  del 
Din." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Naar  is  identical  with  the 
physician  Isaac  Naar,  author  of  "  Discurso  Sobre 
la  Christiandad  "  (Amsterdam,  1713). 

BiBMOCRAPHY  t  De  Barrios,  Arhnl  de  Ian  VUlas.  p.  79  :  Griitz, 
Ocscli.  \.  -39,  xix.;  KayserliuR,  Uihl.  Efi).-r<irt.-Jiiil.  p.  76. 

D.  M.  K. 

NAASITES.     See  Ophites. 

NABAL  (lit.  "fool"):  Calebite  noble  who  ap- 
pears in  one  of  the  incidents  which  marked  David's 
wanderings  (I  Sam.  xxv.).  Nabal  was  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  jiossessed  numerous  flocks;  but 
he  was  of  a  niggardly  and  churlish  dispftsition  and 
was  referred  to  as  "a  man  of  Belial."  His  great 
possessions  were  in  Carmel,  though  he  lived  in  Ma- 
011,  and  bis  wife  Abigail  is  styled  a  Carmelitess  {ib. 
xxvii.  3:  in  the  Scjituagint  [xxv.  5]  Nabal  himself 
is  called  a  Carmelite).  Josepbus,  however,  calls 
him  ("Ant."  vi.   13,  t;  G)  a  Ziphitc  (comp.  I  Sam. 
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xxvi.  1).  David,  having  been  informed  timt  Na- 
bal  was  shearing  liis  sheep,  sent  ten  of  his  men  to 
2val)al  with  greetings,  with  tlie  understood  purpose 
of  securing  from  the  hitter  some  payment  in  return 
for  protecting  his  sheep  while  grazing.  Nabal, 
however,  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  the  serv- 
ice, but  returned  an  ollensive  answer,  implyiug 
that  David  was  a  rebellious  slave  (ib.  \\v.  5-11). 
David  was  on  his  way  to  jiuuish  Nabal  for  his 
conduct  wlien  he  met  Abigail,  who  paeitied  him 
and  paid  tribute  to  him.  Duriug  that  night  Xabal 
tirank  and  became  intoxicated,  and  when  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Abigail  told  him  of  the  great  dan- 
ger he  had  escaped  and  of  the  gift  she  had  given  to 
David  he  was  thrown  into  a  fit  and  ilied  ten  days 
later  {ib.  xxv.  18-38). 

E.  G.  H.  M.    SeL. 

NABAT^aiANS  :  Semitic  tribe  or  group  of  tribes 
which  overran  tlic  ancient  Edomite  country  and  es- 
tablished a  kingdom  which  extended  from  Damascus 
on  the  north  to  Hegra  (Al-Hajr)  ou  the  south.  Their 
power  at  one  period  was  felt  iu  central  Arabia  as  far 
east  as  Al-Jauf.  They  also  occupied  the  Siuaitic  Pen- 
insula. The  capital  of  their  kingdom  was  Petra,  the 
Selah  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  II  Kings  xiv. 
7).  The  Xabata;ans  were  in  possession  of  some  of 
this  country  as  early  as  313  B.C. ;  for  Antigonus, 
and  afterward  his  sou  Demetrius,  tried  in  vain  to 
conquer  them  (Diodorus  Siculus,  cd.  Dindorf,  book 
xix.,  ch.  xcv.,  xcvi.,  c).  At  the  time  of  the  Jlac- 
cabean  struggle  Judas  and  Jonathan,  the  sons  of 
Mattathias,  had  relations  with  them  (comp.  I  Mace. 
V.  25,  ix.  85).  It  is  probable  that  they  had  begun 
to  overrun  this  country  a  century  and  a  half  earlier 
than  this,  and  that  they  are  alluded  to  iu  Malachi  i. 
2-1.  Their  occupation  of  Edom  forced  the  Edom- 
ites  up  into  southern  Judah,  causing  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Seir  to  occupy  the  Judean  cities.  It 
thus  happened  that  in  the  Maccabean  period  Hebron 
was  an  Edomite  city,  the  Judean  border  town  on  the 
south  being  Beth-zur. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  NabatiTaus  were 

identical  with  the  Nebajoth  of  Gen.  xxv.  13,  and 

with  the   Xa-ba-a-a-ti    of  the  annals 

Not  Iden-    of  Assurbanipal;  but  Glaser  has  shown 

tical  with    ("Skizze  der  Gesch.  und  Geographic 

Nebajoth.    Arabiens,"  ii.  418  et  seq.)  that  the  two 

were  distinct.     The  name  of  the  Xaba- 

fceans  was  spelled  with  a  t3:   that  of  the  Xebajotii, 

with  a  n.     According  to  R.  Judah  b.  Ilai  the  Xaba- 

tseans  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Kadmonites  of 

Gen.  XV.  19  (Yer.  Sheb.  vi.  1). 

A  large  number  of  inscriptions  of  the  Nabatfcans 
have  been  recovered  (comp.  "C.  I.  S."  part  2,  vol.  i., 
pp.  183^86).  They  are  written  in  the  Aramaic  lan- 
guage. The  Xabata'ans  were,  therefore,  either  of 
Aramaic  extraction  or  Arabs  who  had  come  under 
Aramaic  influence.  Their  inscriptions  are  for  the 
most  part  funerary  ones,  and  contain  little  historical 
material  beyond  the  names  of  kings  and  the  years  of 
their  reigns. 

The  commerce  of  the  Xabatifans  was  very  im- 
portant. Caravans  pas.sed  from  Egypt  ami  Gaza 
through  Petra  to  central  Arabia  and  even  to  Baby- 
lonia. Many  other  avenues  of  trade  were  opened  by 
them.     Some  idea  of  their  commercial  enterprise 


may  be  gained  fiom  the  fact  that  a  colony  of  Naba- 
tteans  established  themselves  at  Puteoli.  an  Italian 
port,  where  they  existed  in  sufficiently  large  num- 
bers to  erect  and  maintain  for  more  than  fifty  j'ears 
a  temple  to  their  native  deity  (comp.  G.  A.  Cooke, 
"  Xorth  Semitic  Inscri]>tions,"  \)p.  256  et  set}.).  For 
this  trade  a  coinage  was  developed  as  early  as  the 
second  century  b.c.  (eonip.  Head,  "  Ilistoria  Num- 
morum,"  pp.  685  et  seq.).  These  coins  bear  the 
names  of  the  following  rulers:  Malehus  I.  (Maliku), 
c  U5  B.C.;  Obodas  I.  (Obodath).  c.  97-85;  Aretas 
HI.  (Harctath  >relck  Xabatu),  c.  85-62;  Obodas  II. 
(Obodath  :Me]ek  Xabatu) ;  Aretas  IV.  (Ilaretath),  2- 
50  c.E. ;  Malehus  HI.,  50-70;  and  Kabcl,  70-95.  Al- 
exander Jannaius.  Hasmoneau  king  of  Judea.  took 
some  trans-Jordanic  cities  from  Obodas  I.  and  struck 
coins  in  them. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  first  century  B.C.  the 
Xabaticaus  controlled  the  country  from  the  Arnon 
to  Damascus.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  cen- 
tury they  lost  the  Hauran  and  Pera;a  to  Herod, 
though  they  retained  a  line  of  fortresses,  like  Sal- 
ehali  (Salchad)  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  as  Aramaic 
inscriptions  show.  These  fortresses  connected  their 
southern  dominions  with  the  region  around  Damas- 
cus, over  which  they  still  held  a  protectorate.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  Xaljata-an  kingdom,  like 
the  Judean,  became  dependent  on  Home.  Most  of 
the  extant  dated  Xabata'an  inscriptions  come  from 
Aretas  IV.,  Malehus  HI.,  and  Rabel,  kings  of  this 
period.  It  was  this  Aretas  (Ilaretath)  whosedaugh- 
ter  was  divorced  by  Herod  Antipas  in  favor  of  the 
beautiful  Ilerodias  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xviii.  5,  §  1; 
Matt.  xiv.  3  et  seq.),  and  during  whose  rule  Paul 
made  his  escape  from  Damascus  (II  Cor.  xi.  32). 
As  allies  of  the  Romans  the  Nabata^ans  furnished 
aid  to  the  army  of  Titus  during  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Josephus,  I.e.  xvii.  10,  §  9). 

Under  Trajan  the  Romans  terminated  the  Xaba- 
ta-an  kingdom,  erecting  the  nearer  portions  of  it  into 
the  Roman  province  of  Arabia.  Teima,  Hegra,  Al- 
Jauf,  and  other  parts  of  the  Xabata^an  dominions 
in  the  interior  of  Arabia  were  then  abandoned  by 
the  Romans. 

BIBLIOGR.VPHV:  r.  I.  S.  part  2,  vof.  i..  pp.  l)%i-48t)  ;  G.  A. 
Cooke.  Xnrth  Semitic  Tn.-^crijAintif,  1903,  pp.  314-2IH:  Head, 
UisUiria  \ummnrum.  LS"*;.  pp.  liSj.  (iXH;  F.  H.  Vincent.  Lcs 
Kabateens.  in  Revue  Bibliiiuc,  isas  pp.  S67-58.S:  Mommsen, 
Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  1887,  pp.  160-171. 
E.  c.  G.  A.  B. 

NABLXJS.     See  Shechem. 

NABON  or  NAVON :  Turkish  family  which, 
from  the  seventeenth  century  onward,  produced 
several  rabbinical  writers.  It  had  several  branches, 
of  which  one  was  at  Jerusalem  and  another  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

Benjamin  Nabon:  Rabbinical  writer;  was  liv- 
ing in  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  "Pi-Shenayim " 
(Salonica,  1806),  novidhc  to  Jacob  ben  Asher'sTurim, 
and  "Bene  Binyamin"  (.lerusalem,  1807),  responsa, 
published  by  his  stepson  Jacob  Saul  Elyashar  with 
the  latter's  "Kereb  Ish." 

Ephraim  ben  Aaron  Nabon :  Rabbinical  au- 
thor; born  at  Constanlinuiile;  died  there  1735.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  study 
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in  Jerusalem.  Later,  when  delegated  to  Constanti- 
nople as  solicitor  of  alms  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem, 
he  was  honored  with  the  title  '"Rab."  He  married 
the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Judah  Ergas  of  Con- 
stantinople. Nation  was  the  author  of  "  Mahaneh 
Efrajim "  (Constantinople,  1738),  a  collection  of 
responsa. 

Hanun  Nabon:  Kabliiuical  writer;  lived  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. He  is  tlie  earliest  known  member  of  this 
family.  He  wrote  a  volume  of  sermons  which  the 
bibliograplier  Azulai  saw  in  manuscript. 

Isaac  Nabon:  Turkish  rabbinical  writer;  born 
in  Constantinople  1733;  diedat  Jerusixlem  1787;  son 
of  Judah  Nabon.  He  left  a  work  entitled  "  Din 
'Emet,"  whicli  was  published  (Salonica,  1803)  pos- 
thumously ;  it  contains  novelise  on  Jacob  ben  Asher's 
Turim  and  on  Josepli  Caro's  commentary  on  tliat 
work. 

Jonah  Nabon:  Rabbinical  writer;  born  at  Jeru- 
salem 1713;  died  there  1760;  son  of  Hanun  Nabon. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  Talmudic  and  cabalistic 
learning,  and  was  tlie  teacher  of  Hayyim  Joseph  Da- 
vid Azulai.  Nabon  wrote  several  works,  of  which 
only  two  have  been  published,  namely:  "Nehpah 
ba-Kesef"  (vol.  i.,  Constantinople,  1748;  vol.  ii.,  Je- 
rusalem, 1843),  respon.sa ;  and  "  Get  Mekushshar,"  on 
divorce,  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  "  Get  Pa- 
shut,"  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Moses  Ibn 
Habib. 

Jonah  Moses  Nabon  :  Chief  rabbi  of  Jerusa- 
lem, succeeding  Sozin  in  1836;  died  1840.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Jonah  Nabon. '  He  wrote  a  short 
work,  published  together  with  his  grandfather's 
"Nehpah  ba-Kesef."  He  was  the  first  chief  rabbi  of 
Jerusalem  to  be  given  the  title  "Rishon  le-Ziyyon." 
BiBLiouRAPUV :  Hazan,  Ha~Ma'alot  li-SheUmwh,  p.  47. 

Judah  Nabon  I. :  Turkish  rabbinical  writer; 
born  at  Cmislantinoplc ;  died  there  1763;  son  of 
Ephraim  Nation.  He  was  the  author  of  "Kiryat 
MelekRab  "  (vol.  i.,  Constantinople,  17r)l ;  vol.ii.,  ih. 
1765),  containing  notes  on  Maimonides'  "  Yad  ha- 
Hazakah,"  and  responsa. 

Judah  Nabon  II.  :  Chief  rabbi  of  Jerusalem 
from  1S41  tci  lS-12. 

i>,  M.  Fu. 

NABOPOLASSAR.     See  NEBTTcnADNEZz.\i{. 

NABOTH  (lit.  "fruits"  or  "height");  Jezreelite 
of  the  time  of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel;  owner  of  a 
small  plot  of  ground  near  Jezreel  (II  Kings  ix.  21, 
25-36)  and  of  a  vineyard  contig\ious  to  Ahab's 
palace  at  Jezreel  (I  Kings  xxi.  1);  the  Septuagint 
reads,  "a  vineyard  haid  by  the  thrashing-tloor  of 
Ahab,  King  of  Samaria,"  without  indicating  its  sit- 
uation. Aliab  desired  the  vineyard  for  a  garden  of 
herlis  and  proposed  to  buy  it  from  Nalioth  or  give 
him  a  better  one  in  exchange.  Nalioth,  however, 
refused  to  part  with  the  vine3'ard  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  It 
seems  that  Ahab  would  have  abandoned  his  pin- 
pose,  but  liis  wife  Jezebel  took  the  matter  into  iur 
own  hands.  Writing  in  Ahab's  name  to  the  elders 
and  noliles  of  Naboth's  city,  probably  Samaria,  she 
ordered  them  to  proclaim  a  solemn  fast  and  set 
Nabiitbon  high  among  the  people;  then  I  wo  wicked 


men  were  to  testify  that  Naboth  had  cursed  God 
and  the  king,  the  punishment  for  which  was  sto- 
ning. Jezebel's  order  was  executed  to  tlie  letter,  and 
jSaboth  having  been  stoned,  Ahab  took  possession 
of  the  vineyard  (I  Kings  xxi.  1-lC).  It  seems  from 
II  Kings  ix.  26  that  Naboth's  sons  perished  with 
their  father,  probably  being  killed  soon  afterward 
by  order  of  Jezebel  in  order  that  they  might  not 
claim  the  vinej-ard  as  their  inheritance.  The  exe- 
cution of  Naboth  took  place  outside  the  city,  where 
the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood  (I  Kings  xxi.  13.  19), 
according  to  Josephus  ("Ant."  viii.  15,  §  6),  at  Jez- 
reel (see  Jezebel  ;  Jezreel). 
E.  (!.  n.  M.  Sel. 

NADAB  (lit.  "liberal");  1.  Eldest  son  of  Aaron 
and  Elisheba;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  went  with  Moses  to  Sinai  and  "saw  the 
God  of  Israel"  (Ex.  vi.  23;  xxiv.  1,  9  et  seq. ;  Num. 
iii.  3,  xxvl.  60;  I  Chron.  v.  29  [A.  V.  vi.  3],  xxiv. 
1).  Nadab  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  with 
his  three  younger  brothers,  but  on  the  very  day  of  his 
consecration  lie  and  his  brother  Abiliu  perished  for 
having  offered  "strange  fire  "  (Ex.  xxviii.  1;  Lev. 
x.  I'Zetseq.;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61;  I  Chron.  xxiv. 
2).     See  Abiiiu  in  Rabbinical  Literature. 

2.  King  of  Israel;  son  of  Jeroboam ;  reigned  over 
Israel  two  years.  He  was  an  idolater,  following  the 
cult  established  by  his  father,  Jeroboam.  He  was 
assassinated  by  Baasha  while  besieging  the  Philis- 
tine town  Gibbetlion.  With  him  terminated  the 
dynasty  of  Jeroboam  ;  for  Baasha,  after  having  slain 
Nadab.  put  to  death  the  remainder  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily (I  Kings  xiv.  20,  xv.  2.5-29). 

3.  Descendant  of  Jerahmeel,  the  son  of  Hezroii 
and  head  of  a  Jerahmeelite  family  (I  Chron.  ii.  28, 
30,  33). 

4.  Benjamite,  of  the  family  of  Gibeon  (I  Chron. 
viii.  30). 

E.  G.  II.  M.  Sel. 

NADSON,  SIMON  YAKOVLEVICH  :  Rus- 
sian poet;  born  :it  St.  I'ctersliurg  Dec.  26,  bS62; 
died  at  'V'alta  Dec.  31,  1886.  His  lather  was  a  Jew 
who  bad  entered  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church ;  his 
mother.  Antonina  Stepaiiovna,  was  a  poetess  and 
a  member  of  a  nolile  family.  He  studied  first  at 
the  classical,  then  at  the  military  high  .school,  his 
studies  including  music.  After  graduating  from 
the  military  academy  at  St.  Petersburg,  lie  was 
given  a  commission  in  the  regiment  stationed  at 
Cronstadt.  In  1883  he  was  stricken  with  tuberculo- 
sis; he  went  abroad  in  .search  of  health,  but  returned 
to  Russia,  and  died  at  Yalta,  his  death  being  hastened 
by  the  iiersecution  to  wdiit'li  he  was  subjected  on 
account  of  his  Jewi.sh  origin.  Among  his  perse- 
cutors was  the  editor  of  the  "Novoe  Vreniya." 
His  poems,  marked  by  somberness  of  tone,  and  his 
essays  were  published  in  two  volumes  in  1898  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

II.  K.  A.  S.  W. 

NAGAR.     See  Na.taka. 

NAGARI,  MOSES  BEN  JUDAH:  I'liilo- 
sopbical  writer.  Accoriliug  to  Sleiiischiieider,  he 
lived  at  Rome  about  1300,  and  his  name  should  be 
read  "Na'ar"  ("|J)J).  '"^^  being  of  the  Xe'arim  family 
("  .Vdolescentoli  ").     He  wrote  "  Ma'amar  ba-JIa'are- 
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ket,"  an  index  to  Maimonides' "Moreh  Nebukim," 
and  explaniHious  of  iiliilosopliiral  terms,  printed, 
together  with  Saul  Colicu's  philosophical  questions 
ou  the  "Moreh  "  addressed  to  Isaac  Abuavanel,  at 
Venice  in  1574.  This  being  considered  a  frasrnicnt 
of    a    collective 


work  on  the 
"  Jloreh,"  it  \va>^ 
erroneously 
called  "Kezal 
Bi'urc  h  a-Mo 
reh." 

Steinschneider 
has  pointed  out 
the  mistakes 
made  concerning 
this  author. 
Dukes  in  "Allg. 
Zeit.  des  Jud." 
1840.  p.  156,  cor- 
rupts his  name 
into  "Nagara," 
and  in  "Orient, 
Lit."  1845,  p. 
617,  into  "Xa- 
jara."  Wolf  in 
"Bibl.  IIebr."i. 
852,  No.  1562, 
calls  him  "  Mo- 
ses   ben    Judah 

Nigdi,"  but  ih.  iii.  758,  No.  1562,  "Nagara"  and 
"Nagari."  lb.  iii.  795,  No.  1610,  he  confounds 
him  with  Moses  ben  Levi  Najara,  as  dcjcs  Fiirst 
in  "Uibl.  Jud."  iii.  13;  and  l)oth  erroneously  ascribe 
to  him  Moses  ben  Levi's  work  "Lekah  Tob." 

Bibliography  :  Benjacoh,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim.  p.  2.'S,  No.  204; 
p.  XA,  No.  33:  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Badl.  col.  ISU. 


Betb  Israel 


D. 

NAGASA- 
KI :  Commer- 
cial seaport  in 
the  ken  of  the 
same  name,  Ja- 
pan. OfitsJew- 
i.sh  community 
mostof  the  mem- 
bers emigrated 
from  Russia.  In 
the  year  1894  ii 
synagogue(Bcth 
Israel)  was 
founrlcd  by  R. 
H.  Golden  berg 
with  the  cooper 
ation  of  S.  I). 
Lessner.  Tli- 
latter  had  short 
ly  before,  with 
the  a,ssistance  of 
M.  Ginsburg, 
bought  a  plot  for 
a  Jewisli  cemetery 


S.  Max. 


In  1901  a  Jewish  benevolent  society  was  founded 
to  provide  aid  for  poor  Jews  at  home  and  abroad. 
S.  D.  Le.ssner,  the  founder  of  the  institution,  is  its 
president.  About  1902  a  branch  of  the  Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association  was  formed   in  Nagasaki,  Lessner 

being  unani- 
mously elected 
liresident  and 
K.  Eisenstark 
honorary  treas- 
urer. The  Naga- 
saki Jews  num- 
ber about  100  in 
a  total  popida- 
li(m  of  107,422. 


niHI.IOGRAPHY: 

./» tr.Chrou.June, 

I'.HH. 

J.    N.  E.  B.  E. 

NAGAW- 
KAR.  BEN- 
JAMIN SHA- 
LOM: Beni  Is- 
rael soldier;  born 
at  Bombay  be- 
fore 1830.  He 
enlisted  in  the 
25th  Regiment 
Bombay  Native 
Light  Infantry 
was   made    jemidar  Jan.    1,    1868; 


i^aki,  Japan. 


Jewisb  Burial-Ground,  Napisakl,  Japan. 

(From  s  photo^aph.) 


Goldenberg.  it  m.iy  be  incident- 
ally mentioiird.  married  a  Japanese  widow,  who,  to- 
gether with  her  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  has  em- 
braced Judaism.  Recently  (1904)  two  Christians 
embraced  Judaism  of  their  own  accord. 


July  1,  1848: 
subahdar  Jan.  1,  1873;  and  subahdar-major  April 
15.  1879.  Nagawkar  was  present  at  the  siege 
and  capture  of  the  fort  of  Dhar,  the  action  of 
^[uudisur,  the  battle  of  Guraria,  the  siege  of  the 
fortress  of  Chuudairee,  Jhansi,  the  battle  of  the 
Betwa,  the  action  at  Koonch,  the  capture  of  Calpee, 
the  action  at  Moorar,  and  the  capture  of  Gwalior 

(obtaining  med- 
al and  clasp). 
He  served 
throughout  the 
Abyssinian  cam- 
paign (for  which 
he  gained  the 
service  medal), 
and  retired  Aug. 
7,  1881. 

.T.  J.    IIV. 

NAGAW- 
KAR,  SAMU- 
EL     MOSES : 

licni  I.siacl  sol- 
dier; horn  at 
Bombay  about 
1810.  He  en- 
listed in  the  10th 
Regiment  Na- 
tive Infantry 
Oct.  1, 1832.  He 
was  ou  foreign 
.service  at  Aden  from  1840  to  1844.  served  in  the 
southern  Mahratta  war  in  1844  and  1845  and  in 
the  campaign  in  Central  India,  and  was  present 
at  Kotah.  Padoon,  Chanderi.  the  Serai,  Gwalior, 
Pawrie,   Bijapur,   Koodeye,  Jhansi,  and  Khaira  in 


Nagdela 
Nahmau 
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1858  aud  1859.     Nagawkar  went  through  the  Abys- 
sinian campaign  of  1867  and  1868,  and  retired  Dec. 

38.  1871. 
J.  .1.  IIv. 

NAGDELA    (NAGRELA),  ABXT   HUSAIN 
JOSEPH  IBN  :    Spauish  statesman ;    born   about 
'  1031;   died  Sept.  ;)U,  1066;   son  of  Samuel  ibu  Nag- 
I.  dela.     A  highly  educated  and  clever  man,  he  suc- 
ceeded liis  father  as  vizier  and  as  rabbi  of  the  com- 
munity of  Granada,  directing  at  the  same  time  an 
,  important  school.     Arabic  chroniclers  strangely  re- 
late that  he  believed  neither  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers 
nor  iu  any  other  faith.     It  maj"  also  be  doubted  that 
he  openly  declared  the  principles  of  Islam  to  be  ab- 
surd (Dozy,  '"Geschichteder  Maurenin  Spanien,"ii. 
301j.     Devoted  to  learning,  heaided  many  students, 
e.g.,  Isaac  ben  Baruch  ibn  Albalia,  the  Talmudist, 
and  the  poet  Isaac  ibn  Ghayyat.     Arabic  poets  also 
praise  his  liberalitj'. 

In  contrast  to  Ids  father,  Joseph  was  proud  and 
haughty.  He  completely  ruled  King  Badis,  who 
was  nearly  always  drunk,  and  surrovmded  him  with 
spies,  who  reported  every  word  of  the  king.  Hold- 
ing the  reins  of  government,  lie  appointed  his  core- 
ligionists to  public  offices  with  such  frequency  as  to 
attract  attention.  He  was  also  accused  of  several 
acts  of  violence.  These  things  combined  to  draw 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  Berbers,  who  were  the 
ruling  majoritv  at  Granada.  The  most  bitter  among 
his  many  enemies,  Abu  Ishak  of  Elvira,  a  fanatical 
Arabic  poet  whose  hopes  of  obtaining  an  office  at 
court  had  been  frustrated  by  Joseph,  wrote  a  mali- 
cious poem  against  him  and  his  coreligionists.  This 
poem  made  little  impression  upon  the  king,  who 
trusted  Joseph  implicitly;  but  it  created  a  great 
sensation  among  the  Berbers.  They  spread  a  report 
to  the  effect  that  Joseph  intended  to  kill  Badis,  and 
to  deliver  the  realm  into  theiiands  of  Al-Mu'tasim  of 
Almeria,  with  whom  the  king  was  at  war ;  then,  kill- 
ing Al-Mu'tasim  in  turn,  to  seize  the  throne  himself. 
This  calumny  was  made  the  pretext  for  disgracing 
Joseph  and  plundering  the  Jews.  Tlie  mob  stormed 
the  roj'al  palace,  wiiere  Joseph  had  sought  refuge 
at  the  beginning  of  the  riot,  hiding  in  a  coal-pit,  and 
having  blackened  his  face  so  as  to  make  himself  un- 
recognizable. He  was,  liowever,  discovered  and 
killed,  and  his  body  was  hanged  on  a  cross.  3Iost  of 
the  Jews  of  Granada  also  perished.  Joseph's  wife, 
a  daughter  of  U.  Xissim  ben  Jacob,  fled  to  Lucena 
with  lier  son  Azariah,  where  she  was  supported 
by  the  community.     Azariah  died  iu  earlj-  youth. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Joseph's  literary  work.  On 
the  letter  to  R.  Nissim  ascribed  to  Joseph,  see  Kauf- 
mann  in  Berliner's  "Magazin,"  1883,  p.  8. 

BlBLiOfiRAPHY:  Munk.  Xnticc  sur  Ahmi'l  Walid,  pp.  9i  ct 
neq.;  Dozy,  Gc»ch.  dcr  Mauren  in  Sl>anien,  German  ed.,  li. 
300  ct  seq.;  Griitz,  Gesch.  vi.  .55  et  seq..  415  t.t  aeq.;  Erseh  and 
Griiber,  Encyc.  section  11.,  part  31,  p.  86. 
G.  M.  K. 

NAGDELA,    SAMUEL   IBN.      Sec   Samuel 
u.\-X  \i.ii>. 
NAGID.     See  Egypt. 

NAGY-KANIZSA  (called  also  Gross  Kani- 
zsa)  :  Hungarian  town,  in  the  county  of  .S/.alad. 
The  antiqinty  of  its  disused  cemetery,  which  dates 
back  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the 


only  index  to  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Jews  in  Nagy-Kanizsa.  This  cemetery  was- 
closed  in  1781,  when  the  one  now  in  use  was  opened. 
The  synagogue  was  dedicated  in  1831,  and  the 
school  established  in  1831.  The  congregation  was- 
ver}'  small  imtil  about  1840,  since  which  date  it 
has  grown  considerably.  The  ]Srag}'-Kanizsa  com- 
munity is  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  Hun- 
gary; its  services  have  been  modernized  through 
the  influence  of  Leopold  Low,  and  a  modern  school 
has  been  established,  which  had  300  pupils  in 
1843  and  600  in  1863.  Since  1890  it  has  been 
recognized  by  the  government  as  a  public  high 
school.  The  charitable  and  social  organizations 
maintained  bj'  the  congregation  are  numerous  and 
well  endowed;  a  list  of  them  is  given  in  "Ben 
Chananja  "  (i.  335-337).  Up  to  lS68"the  Jews  were 
excluded  from  the  principal  club  of  the  city,  the 
Casino,  but  they  have  become  .so  influential  that  at 
present  (1904)  a  Jew,  Leopold  Elek  de  Ujnep,  is. 
its  president.  During  the  height  of  the  anti-Semitic 
movement  in  Hungary  the  town  was  the  scene  of  a 
riot  (June  18,  1887),  during  which  a  Jewish  railroad 
conductor  named  Gottreich  was  mortally  wounded. 
Among  the  rabbis  of  Nagy-Kanizsa  were  I.  Ch. 
Joriu  (1764-1804),  ]Meir  Szanto  (father  of  Simon 
Szanto),  Isaac  Samuel  Lowy,  Leopold  LOw  (1840- 
1846).  and  Hirsch  Bar  Fassei  (1853-83);  the  present- 
incumbent  is  Edward  Neumann  (since  1882),  the 
first  graduate  of  the  Budapest  rabbinical  seminary. 
Ludwig  Lichtschein  (later  rabbi  of  Austerlitz  and 
C'surgo)  was  assistant  rabbi  from  1865  to  1868,  and 
Leon  Kartsclunaroff  has  been  cantor  of  the  congre- 
gation since  1865.  Among  the  scholars  who  have 
lived  in  Nagy  -  Kanizsa  were  Dr.  Moritz  Hor- 
scuETZKY  and  Josef  Loewy  (Hebraist  and  contribu- 
tor to  Jewish  periodicals,  notably  to  "Neuzeit";  b. 
Frauenkirehen  1809;  d.  Nagy-Kanizsa  Feb.  1,  1883). 
The  names  of  Ileinrieh  Guttmann  de  Gelse,  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  and  leader  in  Jewish  com- 
munal aft'airs,  and  of  the  banker  Leopold  Elek  de 
Ujnep  (ennobled  1904)  are  identified  with  the  town. 
Nagy-Kanizsa  has  a  population  of  33,778,  about 
3,653  of  whom  are  Jews.  D. 

NAHARAIM.     See  Ar.\m-n.vharaim. 

NAHASH  (cnj  =  "serpent"):  1.  King  of  the- 
Anmionites. '  At  tlie  beginning  of  Saul's  reign 
Nahash  attacked  Jabesh-gilead,  and  when  the  peo- 
ple of  that  place  asked  for  terms  of  surrender  he 
gave  thiMU  the  alternatives  of  having  their  right  eyes 
thrust  out  or  of  being  put  to  the  sword.  The  inhab- 
itants of  .laljesli-gilead  then  obtained  a  respite  of 
seven  days  and  sent  messengers  to  Saul,  who  assem- 
bled an  arm_v  and  ro\iled  the  Ammonites  (I  Sam.  xi. 
1-4,  11).  It  appears,  however,  from  I  Sam.  xii.  13. 
that  Nahash  had  threatened  the  Israelites  before  Saul 
was  made  king,  aud  that  it  was  for  this  rca.son  the 
Israelites  insisted  U])Ou  having  a  king.  According 
to  Joseplius  ("  Ant."  vi.  5,  §  1),  Nahash  was  in  the 
habit  of  putting  out  the  right  eye  of  every  Israelite 
tliat  came  into  his  power.  Nothing  more  is  told  of 
Nahash  until  his  death  is  mentioned  :  this  occurred 
in  the  beginning  of  David's  I'eign  and  was  the  occa- 
sion of  David's  message  of  condolence  to  Hanun, 
Nahash's  son  and  successor  (II  Sam.  x.  1-3).     Na- 
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hash  had  shown  kindness  to  David;  it  is  not  stated 
what  that  kindness  was,  but  there  is  a  tradition  that 
when  David  eulrusted  liis  family  to  the  King  of 
iloab  (conip.  I  Sam.  xxii.  3-4)  the  latter  slew  tlie 
entile  family,  with  the  excejition  of  one  of  David's 
brothers,  who  escaped  and  found  asylum  with  Na- 
hash  (Tan.,  "Wayera,  25).  Jerome  ("Quiestiones  Ile- 
braica',"  on  II  Chron.  xix.  2)  suggests  that  David's 
sympath}'  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  and  Xahash 
were  common  enemies  of  Saul.  If  the  statement  of 
Josephus  ("  Ant."  vi.  5,  §  3)  is  true,  that  Xahash  was 
slain  when  the  Ammonites  were  routed  bj-  Saul,  the 
Xahash  whose  death  David  lamented  must  have 
been  a  different  person. 

2.  Father  of  the  Ammonite  Shobi  who  took  pro- 
visions to  David  during  the  latter's  flight  before 
Absalom  (II  Sam.  xvii.  27-29).  Ewald"("Gcsch." 
iii.  250)  thinks  that  Shobi  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
familj'  of  Amnion  whom  David  had  spared  when  he 
captured  Rabbah,  the  capital  of  Amnion,  and  that 
consequentl}'  Nahasli  was  not  a  king  of  Amnion. 

3.  A  name  mentioned  once  onh',  in  II  Sam.  xvii. 
25,  in  connection  with  the  parentage  of  Amasa,  who 
was  the  son  of  Ithra  and  whose  mother  was  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Xahash  and  sister  of  Zeruiah.  As  Abi- 
gail and  Zeruiah  are  given  in  I  Chron.  ii.  16as  sisters 
of  David,  three  assumptions  are  possible.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbis.  Kahash  must  be  identified  with 
Jesse,  who  was  called  "  Nahash "  because,  being 
himself  sinless,  he  died  in  fulfilment  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  all  humanity  consequent  upon 
the  temptation  of  the  serpent  (Shab.  55b).  The 
alternatives  to  this  are  that  "  Xahash  "  was  the  name 
of  Jesse's  wife,  or  that  Nahash  was  Jesse's  wife's 
first  husband  ;  in  the  latter  case  Abigail  and  Zeruiah 
were  David's  sisters  onl}-  on  their  mother's  side. 

Some  modern  scholars  think  that  the  same  indi- 
vidual is  referred  to  in  all  these  cases.  If  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  (■'Ant."  vi.  14,  g  9)  is  correct,  that 
Saul  reigned  forty  years,  Nahash,  who  was  reigning 
before  Saul'saccession  to  the  throne,  must  have  lived 
to  be  very  old.  Further,  it  is  possible  also  that 
Shobi  was  the  son  of  the  King  Xahash  who  had 
shown  kindness  to  David,  and  that,  unlike  his  brother 
Ilanun,  Shobi  cherished  the  same  sentiment  toward 
David.  This  latter  view  is  supported  by  some  of 
the  rabbis,  who  identify  Shobi  with  Ilauun  (Yalk., 
II  Sam.  151).  Stanley  (''  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church,"  ii.  50)  assumes  that  Nahash,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  was  Abigail's  father  by  a  wife  or  a 
concubine  who  afterward  became  Jesse's  wife. 
AVellhauscn  ("Text  der  Bi'icher  SannieHs,"  p.  201), 
however,  thinks  that  the  KTli  of  II  Sam.  xvii.  25  is 
a  copyist's  mistake  for  't5'\  introduced  from  ti'nj  \2 
in  verse  27  of  the  same  chapter. 

E.  c.  31.  Sel. 

NAHA-WENDI,  BENJAMIN.  See  Bex.i.v.mix 
Bf:N'  MiiSKs  Naiiawi-.xdi. 

NAHMAN   BEN   HAYYIM  HA-KOHEN : 

French  tosatist:  nourished  toward  llie  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  As  Gross  concludes  from  "  Kol 
Bo  "  (eil.  Venice,  1502),  No.  101,  Nahman  was  the  sou 
of  Ilay^-im  ben  Hananeel  liaKohen.  lie  was  the 
author  of  "Sefer  Nuhmaiii,"  which  Joseph  Colon 
quotes  (Rcsponsa,  ed.  Lemberg,  1798,  Nos.  145,  149). 


Gross  identifies  liim  further  with  the  tosafist  Nah- 
man, whose  tosafot  are  mentioned  in  "Shitfah  Me- 
kubbezet"  to  B.  K.  43a  (Venice,  1762). 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  38,  48 ;  Mii-liaet,  Or  ha-IIay- 
llim.  No.  .>J9;  Gross,  Uallia  J udaica,  p.  517. 
E.  c.  A.  Pe. 

NAHMAN  BAR  ISAAC  :  Babylonian  amora 
of  the  liftli  generation;  died  in  356;  like  Raba,  a 
pupil  of  R.  Nahman  b.  Jacob.  While  he  was  still 
young  his  halakic  knowledge  was  known  and  es- 
teemed ;  and  he  was  chosen  resh  kallah  (see  Jew. 
ExcYC.  i.  146b,  s.c.  Academies  IN  Babyloma).  He 
went  to  Sura,  where  R.  Nahman  b.  Hisda  drew  par- 
ticular attention  to  him  and  frequentlj'  repeated  his 
responsa  in  the  bet  ha-midrash  (Hul.  88b;  Shebu. 
13b;  Ta'an.  21b). 

At  Raba's  death  Nahman  bar  Isaac  became  his. 
successor  as  head  of  the  school  which  was  trans- 
ferred from  Mahuza  to  Pumbedita.  This  position 
he  held  for  four  years.  He  contributed  to  the  Ilala- 
kah  chiefly  by  collecting,  arranging,  and  transmit- 
ting the  teachings  and  decisions  of  his  predecessors, 
which  were  thus  saved  from  oblivion.  He  also  em- 
ployed mnemonic  sentences  to  facilitate  the  memor- 
ization of  the  halakot  which  he  had  arranged,  thus, 
beginning  the  redaction  of  the  Talmud  (see  Mxe- 
MONics).  He  recognized  distinctl_v  his  position  as 
regards  the  Halakah,  saying  of  himself  "  I  am  neither 
a  sage  nor  a  seer,  nor  even  a  scholar  as  contrasted 
with  the  majority.  I  am  a  transmitter  and  a  codi- 
tier,  and  the  bet  ha-midrash  follows  me  in  its  deci- 
sions "  (Pes.  105b).  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Haggadah  as  one  who  arranges  and  explains  the 
words  of  other  authorities,  and  he  frequently  cites 
Biblical  passages  in  support  of  their  teachings  ('Ar. 
33a).  When  the  interpretations  of  others  deviate 
from  the  Masoretic  vocalization,  Nahman  endeavors 
to  show  that  reference  to  the  consonantal  basis  of 
the  word  in  question  allows  such  varying  explana- 
tions (Yoma  3Sb,  75b).  He  often  inter|)rets  rare  or 
ambiguous  terms  in  the  Jlishnah  by  citing  analo- 
gous passages  (Bezah  35b;  Yoma  32b). 

On  the  other  hand,  Nahman  has  also  many  inde- 
pendent maxims  of  his  own.  of  which  the  following 
ma}-  serve  as  examples:  "  Why  is  w'isdoni  likened  to 
a  tree?  (Prov.  iii.  18).  Because  as  a  tiny  piece  of 
wood  kindles  a  large  one,  so  the  small  promotes  the 
great  in  the  study  of  the  Law  "  (Ta'an.  7a).  "Con- 
ceit is  altogether  reprehensible  "  (Sotah  5a).  So  is 
anger  (Ned.  22b).  "  Pride  is  expressly  forbidden  in 
the  Torah"  (Sotah  19a;  conip.  Deut.  viii.  14). 

Nahman  affected  a  witty  mode  of  expression ;  and 
he  often  played  on  the  names  of  the  scholars  who 
brought  baraitot  before  him  (Ber.  39b.  53b;  Git. 
41a).  He  also  frequently  employed  proverbs  (Yoma 
86a ;  Shab.  54a ;  Sotah  22a). 

Biiu.ior.RAPIiT:  HamtHHcrpr.  R.  B.  T.  ii.  82  ct  fcq.;  Baclier, 
Afi-  Unit.  Amor.  pp.  i;j:M;«. 
w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

NAHMAN  BAR  JACOB  (generally  called  sim- 
ply R.  Nahman):  Baliylniiian  amora  of  the  third 
generation;  died  320;  pupil  of  JIar  Samuel.  He 
was  chief  ju.stice  of  the  Jews  who  were  subject  to 
the  exilarch,  and  was  also  head  of  the  .school  of 
Neliardea.  On  the  destruction  of  that  town,  he 
transferred  his  pupils  to  Shekauzib.     His  marriage 
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with  tlie  (laughter  of  the  wealthy  I'esh  galuta  en- 
abled him  to  live  iu  luxury  and  to  entertain  scholars 
and  strangers  lavislily.  Thus  R.  Isaac  of  Palestine, 
wlio  visited  Babylon,  stayed  at  Nahman'shouse  and 
enjoyed  his  hospitality.  When  the  guest  on  leaving 
was  asked  by  his  host  to  bless  him,  the  former  an- 
swered with  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  tree  which 
sheltered  the  weary  traveler  beneath  its  .shade  and 
fed  him  with  its  fruit,  so  that  the  grateful  wanderer 
blessed  it  with  the  words,  "May  thy  scions  be  like 
unto  thee."  "And  I,"  added  R.  Isaac,  "can  bless 
thee,  who  art  blessed  with  material  and  spiritual 
wealth,  only  with  the  prayer  that  thy  scions  too 
may  be  like  unto  thee  "  (Ta'an.  5b-6a).  R.  Nahniau 
had  such  a  sense  of  his  own  worth  that  he  said : 
"  If  some  one  now  living  were  to  become  the  Jles- 
siah,  he  must  resemble  me  "  (Sanh.  98b).  He  also 
permitted  himself,  iu  his  capacity  of  justice,  to  de- 
cide civil  cases  without  consulting  his  colleagues 
(j6.  5a).  lie  was  likewise  the  author  of  the  imptn-- 
tant  ruling  that  a  defendant  who  absolutely  denies 
his  guilt  luust  take  the  so-called  rabbinical  oath 
"shebu'at  hesset "  (Shebu.  40b).  As  a  haggadist, 
Nal.mian  was  less  important,  although  he  is  said  to 
have  used  many  collections  of  haggadot  (Ber.  23b). 
He  was  fond  of  collecting  in  one  passage  a  ntuuber 
of  Aramaic  aphorisms  (see  Yoma  28b-'29a),  and  used 
sturdy  popular  expressions  in  his  speeeli  (Hul.  12a, 
lT2a;  Ta'an.  24a).  His  haggadic  remarks  relating 
to  Biblical  personages  were  likewise  made  in  this 
style,  as  the  following  specimens  will  show:  "It  is 
not  seemly  for  women  to  be  conceited;  the  two 
prophetesses  Deborah  and  Huldah  had  hateful 
names,  namely,  '  bee  '  and  '  weasel '  "  (Meg.  14b). 
"Shamelessness  avails  even  iu  the  face  of  Heaven; 
for  God  allowed  Balaam  to  make  the  journey  toBa- 
lak  after  He  had  forbidden  it "  (Sanh.  lOoa). 

BiBLiOfiRAPHT :  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  ii.  819  et  scq.;  Bacher, 
Ag.  Bab.  Amor.  pp.  79-83 ;  Seder  ka-Dorot,  pp.  283  et  acq. 

w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

NAHMAN"  B.  SAMUEL  HA-LEVI :  Frank 
ist;  rablii  ot  Busk,  Galieia;  lived  in  tlie  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  'When  Mikulski,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  archbishopric  of  Lemberg,  invited 
the  representatives  of  Judaism  to  a  disputation  with 
the  Frankists  July  16,  1759,  Nahman  was  one  of  the 
Frankist  delegates.  On  his  ba|)lisiM  into  the  Chris- 
tian faith  he  took  the  name  of  Piotr  Jacobski. 
Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  tier  JiiOeii,  x.  392. 

E.  c.  S.  O. 

NAHMAN  B.  SIMHAH    OF  BRATZLAV  : 

Founder  of  tlie  llasidic  sect  known  as  "IJratzlaver 
Hasidim  ";  born  at  Miedzyboz  (Medzhibozh),  Podo- 
lia,  Oct.  9,  1770;  died  at  Uman  1811.  His  father 
was  a  grand.son  of  Ba'al  Shem-Tob  and  of  R.  Xali- 
nian  Ilorodenker.  Nahman  b.  Simhah  received  his 
early  education  in  Talmud,  Cabala,  and  philosophy 
from  his  father.  In  his  youth  he  led  an  ascetic  life ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  followed  it  so  rigorously  as  to 
swallow  his  food  without  masticating  it  in  order  that 
he  might  not  enjoy  it  ("Maggid  Sihot."  p.  3).  and 
to  roll  naked  in  the  snow  (//;.  ]>.  13).  In  1798  he 
went  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  received  with  honor 
by  the  Hasidim,  and  where  his  influence  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Lithuanian  and 
the  Volhynian  Hasidim  (ib.  p.   30).     Returning  to 


Poland,  he  settled  in  Bratzlav,  from  which  town  he 
disseminated  his  teachings. 

Nahman  was  an  independent  and  ardent  thinker,  as 
is  discernible  from  his  precepts  as  well  as  from  his  re- 
lation to  the  other  Zaddikim  of  his  time.  His  most 
importjmt  changes  iu  the  precepts  and  his  reforms  of 
the  practises  of  Hasidism  were  the  following:  (1)  he 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  zaddik  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  man  and  God,  and 
as  a  sort  of  father  confessor  ("  Likkute  'Ezot,"  i.,  s.i\ 
"  Zaddik  "  and  "  Teshubah  ") ;  (2)  he  laiil  stress  on 
fasting  and  self-castigation  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  lepentauce  (ib.  ii.,  s.v.  "Teshubah");  and 
(3)  he  held  that  the  evil  inclinations  of  man  ("yezer 
ha-ra'  ")  are  necessary  to  the  perfeetiim  of  man  and 
to  his  devotion  to  God  ("Korot  Podolia,"  p.  33). 
Nahman  frefpiently  recited  extemporaneous  praj'ers 
("Maggid  Sihot,"  p.  6). 

B}'  his  reforms  and  teachings  Nahman  gained  a 
great  following  among  the  Hasidim ;  but,  imduly 
estimating  the  importance  of  his  own  mission,  lie 
assumed  an  attitude  of  superiority  toward  the  Zad- 
dikim of  liis  lime,  and  thus  evoked  mucli  ojiposition 
from  them.  The  Zaddikim,  with  "the  Old  Man  of 
Shpola"  at  their  head,  waged  war  against  Nahman. 
They  accused  him  of  being  a  follower  of  Shabbethai 
Zebi  and  a  Frankist,  and  persecuted  and  excommu- 
nicated his  adherents.  Although  the  number  of  the 
latter  was  rapidly  increasing,  Nahman  was  com- 
pelled, on  account  of  this  opposition,  to  remove  to 
Uman,  where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Nahman's  doctrines  were  published  and  dissemi- 
nated mainly  after  his  death,  by  his  disciple  Nathan 
ben  Naphtali  llerz  of  Nemirow.  The  latter  built  at 
Uman  a  synagogue  in  honor  of  his  teacher,  and  com- 
posed a  number  of  prayers  to  be  recited  at  Nah- 
man's grave  by  his  followers.  Many  of  the  latter 
flock  there  annually  even  to  this  day. 

Nathan  also  arranged  and  published  Nahman's 
works,  as  follows:  "Likkute  JIaharan "  (vol.  i., 
Ostrog,  1808;  vol.  ii.,  .^loghilef,  1811;  vol.  iii.,  Os- 
trog,  1815),  Hasidic  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Jlidrashim,  etc.;  "Sefer  ha-Middot  "  (>Ioghilef, 
1821),  treatises  on  morals,  arranged  aipliabetically ; 
"Alfa  Beta"  {ib.  n.d.);  "Sipjiure  Ma'asiyyot" 
(n.p.,  1815),  fantastic  tales  in  Hebrew  aud  Yiddish; 
"^la'gele  Zedek  "  (Jozefov,  1847),  on  good  conduct. 
These  works  may  be  best  described  as  a  conglomer- 
ation of  nonsense,  philosophic  truths,  poetry,  and 
masterful  picttires  of  the  life  and  customs  of  Nah- 
man's time.     See  H^^siniM. 

BuiLIOGRAPiiv  :  I.itinsky,  Kurnt  PmloUn,  i.  32  ct  seq.,  Odessa, 
isa,) ;  Dninard.  Le-Knrnt  Yisrael  be-Riissia,  pp.  6  et  seq.,  in 
Xerlia-Ma'arahi,  1896,  Nos.  9-10. 
Ti.  Ii.  A.  S.   W. 

NAHMANI,  SAMSON  HAYYIM  BEN 
NAHMAN  RAPHAEL:  Italian  Talnuidi.st ; 
tlourislied  about  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  the  pu]iil  of  Ephraim  Colien  of 
Ostrog,  rabbi  of  Jlodena;  of  Abi'ad  Sar-Slialom 
Basilla,  rabbi  of  JIantua;  and,  in  Cabala,  of  Benjamin 
Alexander  ha-Kohen,  rabbi  of  Reggio.  He  wrote 
"Toledot  Shimshon,"  a  commentary  on  Mishnah 
Ahot  (Leghorn.  1766),  and  "  Zit.V  Sliinishon,"  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Five  Megillot  (JIantua,  1778). 
Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bibl.Jud.  iii.  8. 

E.  C.  J.   S.   R. 
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NAHMANIDES,    MOSES.     See   Moses    ben 

IS'aI.IMAN    (n.KliMH 

NAHMIAS  (NAAMIAS,  NEHMIAS  )  :  One 

of  the  most  ancieut  ami  proiiiiiieut  Jewish  families 
of  Toledo.  The  oUIest  memlier  known  is  Joseph 
Nahmias,  son-iii-law  of  Joshua  ben  Isaac  ibn 
SaiiUim.  wlio  was  living  in  1112.  In  1211  another 
of  the  same  name  is  met  with  in  the  same  city. 
In  1231  Abu  al-Hajjaj  Joseph  ben  Isaac  ibn 
Nahmias  was  a  sciibe  of  Aiabie  eoilires;  anil  in 
thi'  latter  jiart  of  the  same  ccnlurv  lived  Todros  ibn 
Nahmias,  whose  daughter  was  famed  for  her  many 
excellent  ([iialities.  J.   S.  R. 

The  liot-kiiown  of  this  family  is  Joseph  ben 
Joseph  (Jose)  Nahmias  of  Toledo,  piiiiil  of  Rabbi 
Asher  hen  Jehiel.  Between  1330  and  13.50  he  wrote 
the  following  works:  an  astronomical  work  in 
Arabic,  still  in  manuscript,  and  entitled  ">\ur  al- 
'Alam''  (Light  of  the  "World),  which  was  translated 
by  an  anonymous  scholar  of  the  fourteenth  century 
into  Hebrew;  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch:  a 
commentary  on  Pirke  Abot ;  a  commentary  on  Prov- 
erbs. He  may  be  identical  with  Joseph  b.  Abraham 
ibn  Xahmias,  mentioned  below  ;  lii'  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Joseph  ben  Joseph  ibn  Nahmias,  who 
also  lived  at  Toledo,  was  a  colleagvie  of  Judah  and 
Jacob  ben  Asher,  and  wrote  a  commentar}' on  Esther 
in  1326  or  1827. 

Bibliography:  Zudz,  Z.  G.  pp.  429  ct  seq.;  Steinsohneider, 
Hebr.  Uebers.  pp.  597,  686 ;  idem.  Hebr.  Bibl.  xli.  124  it  seq. 

M.    K. 

Other  members  of  the  family  are  David  ben 
Joseph  Nahmias,  who,  together  with  liis  three 
sons,  died  duriiii;  the  plague  in  Toledo  (Tammuz, 
1349);  Moses  Nahmias,  the  colleague  of  R.  Judah 
ben  Asher,  and  wbose  son  Judah  also  died  of  the 
plasue  at  the  aue  of  twenty -seven  (13.i0);  and  Jo- 
seph ben  Abraham  Nahmias,  who  transliterated 
into  Hebrew  jiart  of  the  commentary,  written  in 
Arabic  characters,  of  Solomon  ibn  Ya'ish  on  Avi- 
ccnua's  "Canon." 

In  places  other  than  Toledo  lived  the  follow- 
ing memliers  of  the  family  (given  in  chronological 
order) ; 

Isaac  Nahmias  :  Judge  in  Cordova,  and  later 
rabbi  of  Fez  (c.  1420). 

B.  J.  S.  R. 

Abraham  b.  Joseph  ibn  Nahmias :  Trans- 
lator; lived  about  14U0  at  Oearia,  Castile.  Nahmias 
studied  ]ihilosopliy  and  advised  his  coreligionists  to 
learn  it  from  the  Christians.  Of  his  Hebrew  trans- 
lation of  Thomas  A(|uinas'  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle's".Metaphysics"f)nly  the  preface  has  been  pub- 
lished (■■  Kerem  llemed,"  viii.  110  et  .vrf/. ).  Albert  us 
Magnus'  sketch  of  physical  philosophy,  "  Kizzur 
ha-Filosofia  ha-Tibit,"  was  translated  into  Hebrew 
not  by  Nahmias,  as  Zunz  assumes  and  Fiirst  asserts, 
but  by  his  contemporary  Abraham  Shalom  b.  Isaac 
of  Catalonia. 

BliiLinr.RAPiiv:  Furst,  UUilJud.  ill.  1 :  Stein.schneiiler.  Ihhr. 
(V/idT.  pp.  415.'),  4K''>. 

David  Nahmias  (d.  1511)  and  his  son  Samuel 
(d.  r.  b")22i,  who  in  l.")0.')  established  a  Hebrew  print- 
ing-ofVice  in  Constantinople. 

Abraham  Nahmias:  Talmudist ,  diedasamar- 
IX  -10 


tyr  (r.  \!iW].  He,  as  well  as  Jacob  ibn  Nahmias, 
is  quoted  by  Jacob  Rerali  and  by  Jo.seph  Caro. 

Abraham  ibn  Nahmias  :  Physician  ;  born  in 
Lisbon;  lived  in  Constanlinopleabout  l.>30.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  medical  works  known  as  "Sifre 
Refu'uh."  two  of  which,  respectively,  on  the  method 
of  treating  hematemesis  and  on  the  use  of  cold 
water  in  inflammatory  fevers,  were  translated  from 
Hebrew  into  Latin  (Venice,  1591,  1604).  Another 
medical  work,  still  in  manuscript,  has  been  ascribed 
to  him,  but  the  authorship  is  doubtful. 

A  third  Abraham   ibn   Nahmias  lived  about 

1600  in  Salonica,   being  a  contemporary  of  Aaron 

Shulam;  while  a  fourth  Abraham  ibn  Nahmias, 

famovis  for  his  piety,  wasa  pupil  of  Abraham  Motal, 

and  lived  about  1640  at  Constantinople,  in  which 

city  he  died. 

Bibliography:  De  Rossi-HamhcrciT.  Hist.  Wi'trtrrh.  p.  240; 
Carrnoly,  Le.i  Mhhciiis  Jinfs.  y.  ]i»:  Zunz.  Z.  G.  p.  4:11; 
Fiirst,  BUit.  Jud.  iii.  1 :  L'onlorte,  Kurc  ha-Dcrot,  pp.  43a, 
44a,  4.5b,  32b. 

J.  M.  K. 

Isaac  Nahmias  :  Burned  at  the  stake  in  Ancona 
in  I.^.-jG. 

David  Nahmias,  lived  in  Salonica  (mentioned 
by  Hayyini  Sluilibethai  in  "Torat  Hayyim,"  Salo- 
nica. 171.5),  and  Eliezer  ben  Hadriel  Nahmias  in 
Constantinople;  both  of  them  prominent  rabbis  in 
1.573. 

Isaac  Nahmias  and  his  son  David,  who  were 
prosperous  merchants  in  Salonica  in  1611.  The 
father  is  pcrhajis  identical  with  Isaac  ben  David, 
praised  for  liis  liounty  by  Lonzano  ("Shete  Yadot  "). 

Joseph  ibn  Nahmias  :  Lived  in  162.5.  Leon  of 
Modin.'i  ili'diealed  to  him  his  "'En  Ya'akob," 

Immanuel  Nahmias:  Poet;  was  born  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1032. 

Between  1630  anil  1660  lived  Abraham,  Israel, 
and  Jacob  Nahmias  (the  last-named  was  perhaps 
Delniedigo's  teacher  in  Cabala  in  Constantinople); 
Levi  Nahmias  (of  Sidon?)  in  Hebron;  and  David 
Nahmias  (of  Salonica)  in  Jerusalem  (<•.  16.52). 

Solomon  ben  Moses  ibn  Nahmias  :  Judge  in 
Monastir  in  1643. 

Samuel  ben  David  ibn  Nahmias :  Born  in 
Salonica;  went  to  Venice,  where,  together  with  his 
.son  David  and  his  brother  Joseph,  he  turned  Cath- 
olic (1649).  and  became  known  as  "  Giulio  Morosino." 
He  was  made  librarian  of  the  Vatican  and,  later, 
lecturer  in  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  voluminous  work  (3  vols.,  con- 
taining 103  chapters  and  1,4.53  pages)  "Derek  Emu- 
nah :  Via  Delia  Fede  Demonstrata  "  (Rome,  1683),  at- 
tacking the  Jews. 

The  latest  members  of  the  Nahmias  family  met 
with  are  Samuel  Nahmias  of  Ipsala;  R.  Joseph 
Nahmias  of  Rhodes  (1660),  and  the  hitter's  sou, 
who  was  living  in  1695. 

BIBLIOORAPHY  :  Zunz.  Z.  G.  I.  413,  419,  428-431,  570;  StPln- 
schnplder,  Hebr.  Uehers.  pp.  .i24, 597,  lisii,  72:i :  J.  Q.  1{.  Iv.  :«)7: 

V.  29(1.  7119-713;  Fiirst,  BiW.  Jud.  111.  »;  Jatiibs.  S<iiir(cs.  pp. 
172,  179,  188. 
S.  J.    S.    R. 

NAHMOLI,  JOSEPH:  Talmudist  and  rabbi 
of  Laiis.sa  in  the  eighteenth  century;  father-in-law 
of  Isaac  ibn  Sliangi  (author  of  "He'er  Yizl.iak."  on 
the  Pentateuch),   and   pupil   of  Hayyim  Abulafia. 
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He  wrote:  "Eshel  lia-Nebalim  "  (Smyrna,  n.d.),  con- 
taining homilies  for  Sabbaths  and  holy  days;  "'Ash- 
dot  ha-Pisgah,"  published  together  with  Hayyim 
Abulafia's  "Middot  ha-Mizbeah  "  {ih.  n.d.). 

Bibliography  :  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii.  S. 

E.  c.  J.  S.  K. 

NAHOR:  1.  Sonof  Serug;  father  of  Terah  and. 
consequently,  grandfather  of  Abraliam.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  years 
(Gen.  xi.  22-2.5 ;  I  Chrou.  i.  26). 

2.  Son  of  Terah  and  brother  of  Abraham  and 
Haran.  He  married  the  latter's  daughter  Milcah 
(Gen.  xi.  26-27,  29).  Joseph  Ilalevy  (""  Reeherches 
Bibliques,"  i.  828)  derives  the  name  of  Kahor  from 
the  Assyrian  "Niharu"  (=  "cachalot ");  a  king  of 
this  name  occurs  in  the  prism  inscription  of  Esar- 
haddon  (col.  iv.,  line  31).  Although  it  is  not  stated 
that  Nahor  emigrated  with  his  father  and  brother 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (coinp.  Gen.  xi.  31),  yet 
from  the  fact  that  Haran  is  called  "the  city  of 
Nahor"  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  10,  xxvii.  43)  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Nahor  took  part  in  the  emigration  and 
settled  at  Haran  (comp.  Halevy,  I.e.  p.  303;  see  also 
Haran).  Nahor  was  the  progenitor  of  twelve  Ara- 
mean  tribes  through  his  twelve  sons,  of  whom  eight 
were  born  to  him  by  his  wife  Milcah  and  four  by 
his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  20-24).  Nahor 
is  mentioned  on  two  other  occasions.  "The  God  of 
Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor"  (Gen.  xxxi.  53) 
was  invoked  by  Jacob  at  his  meeting  with  Laban ; 
and  "Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham  and  Nahor,"  is 
referred  to  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  Both  passages  show 
that  Nahor  was  an  idolater  and  that  his  cult  was 
followed  by  his  descendants,  the  Arameans. 

E.  0.  n.  M.  Sel. 

NAHSHON  (pc'nj).— Biblical  Data  :    Son  of 

Amminadab ;  descendant  in  the  lifth  generation  from 
Judah  and  brother-in-law  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23;  I 
Chron.  ii.  4-10).  Nahshon  was  appointed  by  Moses, 
upon  God's  command,  as  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  though  his  tribe  was  fourth  in  the 
order  of  the  Patriarchs,  yet  at  the  dedication  of  t!ie 
Tabernacle  he  was  the  first  to  bring  his  dedicatory 
offering  (Num.  i.  7;  ii.  3;  vii.  12,  17;  x.  14).  Nah- 
shon was,  through  Boaz,  the  ancestor  of  David 
(Ruth  iv.  30-22;   1  Chron.  ii.  10  et  seq.). 

E.  G.  H.  M.  Sel. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Owing  to  his  di- 
rect de.seeut  from  Judali  and  to  his  being  the  pro- 
genitor of  so  many  kings,  Nahshon  is  extolled  by 
the  Rabbis  as  a  most  noble  man.  Nahshon's  .sister 
Elisheba  married  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23),  and  this  is  es- 
pecially mentioned  as  a  hint  that  one  should  take 
care  to  select  a  wife  whose  brotliers  are  noble  (B.  B. 
110a).  At  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  Nahshon 
was  the  first  to  spring  into  the  water  (whence  his 
name  pt-'TIJ  =  ^IKTIJ  =  " stormy  sea-waves"),  and 
it  is  in  virtue  of  this  tliat  he  was  chosen  to  be  the 
first  to  bring  the  dedicatory  offering  (Sulah  37a; 
Num.  R.  xiii.  9).  Nahshon  was  a  model  prince 
(Hor.  11a;  Zeb.  9b,  101b).  and  was  called  "king" 
(Sifre,  Num.  47).  When  the  princes  of  the  different 
tribes  were  required  to  bring  their  offerings,  each  on 
a  sepai'ate  day,  Moses  was  embarrassed,  not  know- 
ing who  should  be  tlie  lirst;   but  all  Israel  pointed 


at  Nahshon,  saying,  "  He  sanctified  the  name  of  God 
by  springing  first  into  the  Red  Sea;  he  is  worthy  to 
bring  down  the  Shekinah ;  therefore  he  shall  be  the 
first  to  bring  the  offering  "  (Num.  R.  xii.  26).  The 
offering  bi-ought  by  Nahshon  is  pointed  out  as  hav- 
ing been  his  own  and  not  that  of  his  tribe  (Sifre, 
Num.  48).  In  the  account  of  the  ottering  the  words 
"IJ3"lp1  and  DniJlV  each  have  a  1,  while  the  same  words 
in  the  accounts  of  the  other  princes'  offerings  have 
no  V  This  letter,  the  numerical  value  of  which  is 
six,  indicates  that  Nahshon  was  the  ancestor  of  six 
men — David,  the  Messiah,  Daniel,  Hananiah.  Jlishael, 
and  Azariah — each  of  whom  was  distinguished  for 
six  praisew'orthy  qualities  (Num.  R.  xiii.  11). 
w.  B.  M.  Sel. 

NAHSHON  BEN  ZADOK :  Gaon ;  head  of 
the  Academy  of  Sura  from  874  to  882,  in  succession 
to  Mar  Amram  ben  Sheshna.  He  wrote  explana- 
tions to  difticult  words  in  the  Talmud,  not  in  alpha- 
betical order,  as  did  his  contemporary  Gaon  Zemah 
ben  Paltoi  of  Puinbedita,  but  in  the  order  of  the 
tractates.  The  "Re'umah,"  ou  ritual  slauglitering 
(Constantinople,  1566),  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  his 
authorship  is  doubtful.  He  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  He  found  that 
the  order  of  the  week-days  on  which  any  particu- 
lar festival  occurs  in  successive  years  repeats  itself 
after  a  cycle  of  247  years,  and  tliat  the  j'ears  with  re- 
gard to  their  characteristic  dates  can  be  arranged  in 
fourteen  tables.  This  discovery  is  known  as,  and 
is  contained  in,  the  " '  Iggul  [Cj'cle]  di  R.  Nah- 
shon," wliich  work  was  printed  with  the  "She'erit 
Yoset"  of  Jo.seph  b.  Shem-Tob  b.  Joshua  (1521). 
Nahslion  and  his  son  Hai  did  not  approve  of  say- 
ing the  "Kol  Nidre  "  on  the  eve  of  Yom  Kippur. 
Most  of  his  responsa,  contained  in  the  collection 
"Sha'are  Zedek,"  are  written  in  Aramaic  in  a  curt, 
dillicult  style;  but  the  responsa  ascribed  to  him  in 
"  Tesliubot  Ge'onira  Kadmoniin "  are  written  in 
mixed  Hebrew  in  a  plain,  easy  diction.  Some  of 
his  decisions  conflict  with  the  Talmud,  and  in  his 
haggadic  interpretations  he  did  not  always  agree 
with  the  older  haggatlists.  He  was  greatly  respected 
by  his  contemporaries. 

BiRi.ror.RAPIIT:  Gratz,  flcsch.  v.  280;  Hellprln,  Scrler  ha-Di>- 
riit.  i.  181,  Warsaw,  18,S3 ;  Weiss.  Dor.  iv.  1(«,  122-124 ;  Zacuto, 
Ytiha.'tin,  eii.  Filipowski,  p.  206,  Loudon,  18.")7. 
E.  c.  S.  Man. 

NAHUM  (Din3  =  "full  of  comfort."  "com- 
forter "  ;  probably  a  contraction  of  n^Dinj  =  "  YiiWH 
is  a  comforter");  One  of  tlie  so-called  Minor  Proph- 
ets. He  is  called,  in  the  title  of  his  book,  "Nahum 
the  Elkoshite."  Where  Eikosh  was  is  not  definitely 
known.  Tiie  supposition  tiiat  Nahum  was  a  na- 
tive of  Judah  agrees  well  with  his  keen  sense  of 
Judah's  affliction  under  Ass_yrian  domination  and 
with  liis  intense  hatred  of  her  oppressor. 

E.  G.  II.  J.  F.  McL. 

NAHTJM,   BOOK  OF:   One  of  the  Minor  Pro- 

jihetieal  works  «liich  centers  about  the  overfiow 
of  Nineveh.  The  dispirited  people  of  Judah  are 
aroused  and  encouraged  by  the  announcement  of 
the  downfall  of  the  oppressive  empire  seated  on  the 
upper  Tigris.  The  book  consists  of  three  chapters, 
(if  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 


i 
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Ch.  i. :    After  the  superscription   (verse  1),  the 

prophet  (iescribcs  (2-6)  a  superb  theophanj-  in  judg- 
nunt,  with  the  awful  results  to  nature.  The  appar- 
ent universality  of  this  dcstruetion  leads  the  writer 
to  point  out  (7)  a  real  refuge  for  those  who  trust  in 
Ynwu.  The  Assyrian  power  (S-lia)  shall  be  com- 
pletely overthrown,  and  its  yoke  broken  from  off 
the  neck  of  Judah(12l)-14).  The  prophetic  eye  even 
now  (15)  sees  the  welcome  messenger  heralding  the 
good  news  to  hi.s  hitherto  oppressed  people. 

Ch.  ii. :  In  brilliant  colors  and  in  rapid  succession 

are  shown  the  enemies  of  Nineveh  assaulting  its 

battlements  (1-5),  the  gates  of  the  river  j-ielding  to 

the  foe,  the  palace  dissolving  in  fierce  flames  (6),  the 

consternation  reigning  among  the  city's  population 

(7-8),  tlie  abundance  of  booty,  and  the 

Contents.     elTect  of  Nineveh's  fall  upon  all  who 

considered    it    (9-1(1) ;     the    cjuestion 

a.sked  about  "the  old  lion,"  and  answered  by  the 

desolation  (11-13). 

Ch.  iii. :  The  reason  for  Nineveh's  swift  downfall 
is  in  part  recited :  she  has  been  a  city  of  blood,  al- 
ways cruel  and  rapacious  (1);  her  streets  are  now 
full  of  the  slain,  cut  down  by  the  victors  because 
she  lias  been  tlie  seducer  of  tlie  nations  (2-6) ;  her 
destruction  will  not  he  lamented  (7);  resistance  is 
as  fruitless  as  was  that  of  the  impregnable  No- 
anion  (Thebes),  and  the  vengeance  of  the  victors 
no  less  terrible  (S-12) ;  all  attempts  at  resistance  are 
futile  (13-15);  the  multitude  of  merchants  and 
scribes  shall  disappear  as  grasshoppers  on  a  warm 
day  (16-17);  the  rulers  are  at  rest,  and  the  people 
scattered  upon  the  mountains;  the  destruction  is 
complete  and  a  cause  of  rejoicing  among  all  the  na- 
tions (18-19). 

The  book  furnishes  few  data  for  a  settlement  of 
the  time  and  place  of  writing.  It  is  evident  from 
iii.  8-10  that  its  "terminus  a  quo"  is  the  fall  of  No- 
anion  (Thebes)  in  Upper  Egypt  before  the  success- 
ful arms  of  Assurbanipal  (6()8-626  B.C.)  just  after 
664  B.C.  In  i.  9  it  is  foretold  that  the  destruction  of 
Assyria  will  be  complete.  This  was  accomplished 
about  606;  and  it  constitutes  the  "terminus  ad 
quern  "  of  Nahum.  Somewhere  between  these  two 
points  the  date  of  the  book  is  to  be 
Time  and    sought  for.     The  two  prevailing  dates 

Place  of  selected  are  (1)  about  650  and  (2)  about 
"Writing.  608.  The  reference  to  the  fall  of 
Thebes  does  not  argue  for  the  earlier 
date,  as  that  di.siistrous  battle  would  long  lemain  in 
the  memories  of  the  adjoining  peoples.  Neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  the  vividness  of  descriptive  de- 
tail fix  absohitel}'  the  later  time  as  the  true  date. 
The  probabilities,  however,  are  in  favor  of  about 
608  as  the  time  of  composition. 

"Nahum  the  Elkoshite"  is  the  designation  of  the 
prophet.  His  vivid  description  of  Nineveh  and  his 
definitcness  of  detjul  have  led  scholars  to  search  for 
his  home  somewhere  within  reach  of  that  city.  Al- 
kush,  a  place  near  Mosul,  contains  a  grave  said  to 
be  that  of  Nahum ;  but  the  tradition  of  this  place 
do(  s  not  seem  to  beolder  than  Ihesi.xteenth  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  Eusebius  in  his  "Onomasticon  " 
(ed.  Lagarde)  mentions  an  'E'/Krai  of  Jerome;  and 
Jerome  says,  in  his  commentary,  "Eleese  usque 
hodie  viculus  in  Galitea."    These  statements  would 


seem  to  locate  an  Elkoslj  in  Galilee.  In  answer  to 
the  statement  that  the  Northern  Kingdom  was  car- 
ried into  captivity,  it  ma.v  be  said  that  probably,  as 
in  the  Southern  Kingdom  (II  Kings  xxv.  12),  the 
poor  were  left  in  the  land.  The  active  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  East 
and  of  the  West,  and  the  opportunities  for  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other's  customs  and  habits  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  few  peculiarities  of  language  in  this 
book,  make  it  probable  that  the  prophet  Nahum 
was  a  Galilean,  who  had  his  liomeat  a  village  called 
Elkosh.  His  prophecies  were  doubtless  uttered  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  presence  of  Judah. 

The  prophecy  reads  quite  as  if  some  one  had  tam- 
pered with  its  original  order.  It  may  be  that  this 
apparent  mixture  is  due  to  modern  logical  literary 
strictures.  But  the  following  order,  which  seems 
to  follow  modern  metliods  of  thought,  may  bo 
suggested:  (1)  ch.  i.  1-14;  (2)  ch.  iii.  1-17;  (3)  ch. 
ii.  1-5,  13.  6-13;  (4)  ch.  iii.  18,  19;  i.  15. 

Of  all  the  Minor  Prophets  the  Book  of  Nahum  has 
received  the  greatest  and  strongest  light  from  the 
discoveries  of  the  last  half-century. 
Historical  The  exact  location  of  Nineveh,  its  for- 
Character.  tilncations,  some  of  its  palaces,  its 
means  of  defense,  its  invincible  kings, 
its  armies,  its  amusements,  its  libraries,  and  its  in- 
describable cruelty  are  now  known.  "The  den  of 
the  lions"  w-as  an  appalling  reality,  wln'ch  let  loose 
its  terrors  to  the  sorrow-  of  every  surrounding  nation. 
The  character  of  the  Assyrians,  as  depicted  here,  is 
true  to  the  picture  preserved  in  their  own  docu- 
ments. 

This  compact,  pointed,  dramatic  prophecy  lias  no 
superior  in  vivid  and  rapid  movement.  Its  quick 
succession  of  statement  and  thought  give  it  a  pecul- 
iar power  over  the  reader.  It  delineates  the  swift 
and  unerring  execution  of  Yuwii's  laws  upon  His 
merciless  foes  and  those  of  His  people,  and  also 
points  to  Him  as  the  sure  refuge  and  securitj'  of 
those  who  obey  and  trust  Him. 

Bibliography:  Otto  Strauss,  Xaliiimi  dc  Xinn  Vaticinium, 
1833 :  the  commentaries  on  the  Minor  Prophets  of  Orelli.  G. 
A.  Smith,  anfl  Nowack ;  Billerbeok  and  Jeremias.  Dcr  Uti' 
teroa)i(i  yiucvcli\'<  und  die  W€is.<affun(i'"'firift  defi  Nahum, 
in  lieitrdoc  ztir  .ls.«i/n'"/0f/jc.  iii.  ^"-I.SS;  A.  B.  Davidson, 
Nahum,  Hahahhuk,  and  Zephaniali,  in  The  Camhridfje 
Bihle  for  Schonlx.  1896:  Gunkel.  in  Zcilsrhrift  fnr  die  Alt- 
lestatnentUche  TTissenschafl.  18!U,  pp.  2:J3  et  seq.;  Bickell. 
in  Sitzunysherichte  dcr  K.  K.  Akademie  der  Wi^euschaft 
zu  Wicn  {Phiian.  Hist.  CI.),  vol.  cxxxi.,  part  v.,  pp.  1  et 
seq.:  liunkel,  SehCipfung  und  Chaos,  p.  1U3.  note  1. 
E.  (i.  II.  I.  M.  p. 

NAHUM:  Liturgical  poet;  lived  aliout  1300, 
probably  in  southern  Spain.  He  possessed  unusual 
talent.  Some  of  his  poems  have  been  translated  into 
Gei'man  and  printed  bj-  Michael  Sachs,  while  others 
are  preserved  only  in  manuscript. 

This  Nahum  must  not  be  confounded  with  an- 
other liturgical  poet  of  the  same  name  who  seems 
to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  and  whose  home 
was  probably  in  Italy. 

BIBMOGRAPHY:  Dukes,  Zur  ff«nii(Hi)>.«  der  Ifeuhehrilisrhcn 
RclUti'isen  Pnesic,  pp.  162  ft  neq..   Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1W2:  Sachs,  Die  ReMgirise  Poesie.  pp.  131  cl  seq.;  Zunz,  Li- 
teraturgeiich.  pp.  45",  493. 
D.  51.    K. 

NAHUM  ELIEZER  BEN  J'ACOB :  Tiabbi  of 
the  second  lialf  nf  the  sevemeciub  and  the  lirst  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century;   born  about  1660;   died 
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about  1746;  pupil  of  R.  Jacob  Stiiemer.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  rabbis  of  his  time,  and  held  tlic 
rabbinate  of  Adrianoplc,  in  which  city  he  also  di- 
rected a  yesliibali  having  numerous  pupils.  At  an 
advanced  age  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was 
elected  chief  rabbi  and  ofTiciated  for  about  ten  years. 
There  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  tlie  Law, 
wrote  legal  decisions  and  responsa,  and  disputed, 
even  in  his  last  days,  on  learned  questions  with 
Rabbis  Isaac  Zeraliiah  Azulai  and  Meir  Jlizrahi  of 
Jerusalem. 

Nalium  was  the  author  of  the  following  works,  of 
which  only  the  first  has  been  printed:  '"Hazou  Na- 
hum "  (Constantinople,  1745),  commentary  on  the 
mishnaic  orders  Kodashim  and  Tol'orot ;  commen- 
taries ou  the  order  Zera'im,  on  Sifre,  and  on  Sifra, 
the  last  being  entitled  "  Jlidrash  Eli'ezcr  "  ;  "  Otiyyot 
Eli'ezer,"  critical  notes  to  many  passages  in  the  Tal- 
mud, in  the  works  of  Mairaonides,  and  in  the  Turim 
of  Jacob  b.  Asher;  "Mi-Lebad  'Olat,"  notes  to  the 
"'Ittur,"and  responsa;  and  "Kab  we-Naki." 

BlBLiOGR.iPHY:  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-GcrlnUm,  s.v.:  Fiirst,  Bil)i. 
Jxul.  in.  11 :  Renjucob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  ;32,  No.  G-5;  p. 
17-*,  No.  207:  Mlcliael,  Or  lia-Hayyitn,  No.  43i. 

E.  c.  J.  Z.  L. 

NAHTJM  OF  GIMZO:  Tanna  of  the  second 
geneiutiim  (lirst  cenlury).  In  the  Talmud  (Ta'an. 
21a;  Yer.  Shek.  v.  1.5)  he  is  called  "ish  gam  zu  " 
(the  man  of  "gam  zu  ") ;  and  this  name  is  explained 
as  referring  to  Nahum's  motto.  It  is  said  that  on 
every  occasion,  no  matter  how  impleasant  the  cir- 
cumstance, he  e.\claimed  "Gam  zu  le-tobah  "  (Tiiis, 
too,  will  be  for  tlie  best).  The  correct  reading  in 
the  pas.sages  in  question,  however,  is  "ish  Gimzo  " 
(the  man  of  Gimzo),  the  error  being  due  to  a  confu- 
sion of  the  place-name  with  the  motto.  In  another 
Talmudic  passage  (Pes.  2'2b;  comp.  Kid.  57a),  owing 
to  a  confusion  of  J  and  ]l,  he  is  called  "Nehemiah  Ihc 
'Imsoni  "  (=  "  Gimsoni  ";  comp,  Gratz  in"Monats- 
schrift,"  1870,  p.  527). 

Nahum  was  the  teacher  of  Akiba,  and  tauglit  him 
the  e.Ncgctical  principles  of  inclusion  and  exclusion 
("ribbui  uini'ut").  Only  one  halakah  of  his  lias 
been  preserved  (Ber.  23a);  but  it  is  known  that  he 
interpreted  the  whole  Torah  according  to  the  rule 
of  "ril)l)ui  u-mi'ut"  (Sliebu.  2Ga).  He  used  to  ex- 
plain the  accusative  particle  riN  bj'  saying  tliat  it 
implied  the  inclusion  in  the  object  of  something  be- 
sides that  which  is  explicitly  mentioned.  In  the 
sentence  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  "  (Dent. 
X.  20),  however,  he  did  not  explain  the  word  riN  be- 
fore: nin'  (=  "tlie  Lord"),  since  he  did  not  wish  to 
cause  any  one  to  share  in  the  reverence  due  to  God ; 
and  he  justified  his  inconsistency  with  the  explana- 
tion that  the  omission  in  this  passage  was  as  virtu- 
ous as  was  the  interpretation  in  all  the  other  pas- 
sages (Pes.  22b). 

It  is  related  that  in  later  years  Nahum's  hands 
and  feet  became  paralyzed,  and  he  was  afflicted  witli 
other  bodily  ailments.  He  bore  his  troubles  pa- 
tiently, liowever,  and  even  rejoiced  over  them.  In 
answer  to  a  question  of  his  pupils  as  to  why,  since 
he  was  such  a  perfectly  just  man,  he  had  to  endure 
so  many  ills,  he  declared  that  he  had  brought  them 
ou  himself  because  once  when  he  was  ou  the  way 
to  his  father-in-law's  and  was  carrying  many  things 


to  eat  and  drink,  he  met  a  poor  man  who  asked  him 
for  food.  As  he  was  about  to  open  the  bundle  the 
man  died  before  his  eyes.  In  deepest  grief,  and  re- 
proaching himself  with  having  perhaps  caused  by 
his  delay  the  man's  death,  he  cursed  himself  and 
wished  himself  all  the  troubles  to  which  his  pupils 
referred  (Ta'an.  21a).  Various  other  stories  are  told 
of  miracles  that  happened  to  him  (ib.). 

BiBLinnRAPnv:  J.  BriiU,  FAiilcittma  indie  MiKi-lnui.i-  94-95; 
Baclier,  An.  Tan.i.  (il-Ut. 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

NAHUM  THE  MEDE:  Tanna  of  the  first 
generation  (lirst  century);  lived  in  Jerusalem.  Ac- 
cording to  R.  Nathan,  he  was  one  of  tlie  three  most 
renowned  "day3'ane  gezelot"  (criminal  judges)  in 
Jerusalem  (Ket.  lO.ja;  Yer.  Ket.  xiii.  1;  Frankel, 
"Darke  ha-ilishnah,"  p.  63).  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  great  contemporaries  of  Johanan  b.  Zakkai 
who  liatl  survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans  (Griitz,  "  Gcsch."  iv.  20)  and  who  prob- 
ably became  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jabneh. 

Only  six  halakot  of  Nahum's  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Talmud,  three  of  which  were  .said  not  to  have 
been  recognized  ("nishtaka'  ha-dabor  "  ;  'Ab.  Zarah 
7).  Some,  however,  attribute  to  him  four  other  and 
anonymous  halakot  (Weiss,  "Dor,"i.  182). 

The  opposition  to  the  decisions  of  Nahum,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  of  a  later  amora,  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  the  dislike  of  the  Palestinians  to  scholars  of 
other  countries. 

;    Franliel,   TMirhc  Im- 

A.  S.  W. 


BinLiOGRAPHT:    Gratz.   Clesch,   iv.  i: 
Mi.-'hna,  p.  63,  Leipsic,  1859. 
E.  C. 


NAHTJM,  MENAHEM,  OF  CHERNOBYL, : 

Hasidic  leader  in  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  pujiil  of  Baek  ok  Meseiutz,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  to  Galicia  to  disseminate  the 
teachings  of  Hasidism.  In  1772,  when  Hasidism 
was  endangered  by  the  death  of  Baer  of  Meseritz  and 
by  tlie  violent  attacks  of  Elijah  of  Wilna,  Nahum 
came  forward  with  other  leaders  and  established  the 
dynasties  of  the  miracle-workers,  the  Zaddikim,  He 
himself  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  in  Little  Rus- 
sia, in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mordeeai. 
Tlie  various  Zaddikim  were  tributary  to  a  chief 
Zaddik,  a  son  of  Baer  of  Meseritz.  Nahum  was  the 
author  of  "Jle'or  'Enaj'im,"  cabalistic  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch  (Slobuta,,  1798;  often  rejirinted), 
andof  "Yismah  Leb,"  cabalistic  expositions  of  the 
Talmudic  haggadot  (ib.  1798;  Zolkiev,  1800:  Lem- 
berg,  1848). 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  Of,w)i.  xi.  103,  118;  Fiii-st.  Hihl..Jiifl. 
u.'.VyZ;  Walden,  .S/(f3//i.  ha-drtiiilim  ht'-llndtt.-ih.  i.  IiMi;  Bl-ii- 
iacob,  Ozar  Ita-Sefarim^  p.  275,  No.  3,3;  "p.  233,  No.  47(>. 
D.        '  S.  J.  L. 

NAHUM  BEN  SIMAI  :  Palestinian  amora  of 
the  third  century;  a  son  of  the  t;uina  Simai.  He  is 
cited  as  "  Menahem  "  in  Pes.  104a  and  in  M.  K.  25b. 
JNalium  was  called  "  the  most  lioly  man  "  (Yer.  Meg. 
i.  72lj;  Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  iii.  42e)  and  "the  sou  of  the 
saints"  (Pes.  104a),  the  reason  given  for  these  desig- 
nations being  that  during  his  whole  life  he  never 
hioked  at  the  portriut  on  a  coin.  At  his  funeral  all 
the  statues  were  covered  up  so  that  even  in  death 
he  might  not  see  the  likeness  of  any  person  (Yer. 
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'  Ab.  Zarah  iii.  42c,  above).  A  few  of  his  halakic  say- 
ings have  been  preserved  (Yer.  Ber.  viii.  7;  Yer.  Ma- 
'as.  i,  3,  48(1 ;  Pes.  104a).  He  is  .saiil  to  have  preached 
a  .s<Tnion  at  Tarsus  in  which  lie  gave  an  allegorical 
explanation  of  E.\.  .\ii.  :i  (Pesik.  H,  15  [ed.  Fried- 
iiiann.  p.  78b]).  Nolhing  further  is  known  concern- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

Bibliography:    Baclier,  Ag.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  Olfi;   Frankel, 
Mill,,,  pp.  llfiii.  li. 
w.   I!.  .1.  Z.   L. 

NAHTJM  B.  UZZIEL  KAPLAN  (Keb  Na- 
hum  Grodner)  :  Preacher  and  philanthropist;  born 
1811 :  died  at  tiiodno  Oct.  25,  1879.  Though  he  was 
a  great  Talniudist,  he  jireferred  to  hold  the  humble 
position  of  "shammash"  (se.xton)  iu  the  synagogue 
Hebrah  Shas  and  to  pass  his  life  in  poverty.  But 
his  untiring  energy  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  of  all 
classes  and  the  implicit  confidence  reposed  in  him 
made  him  famous  throughout  Kussiau  Jewrj-.  He 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  going  from  house 
to  house,  collecting  from  residents  of  Grodno  and 
from  visitors  money  or  articles  of  necessity  and  be- 
stowing them  wherever  they  were  most  needed. 
He  exercised  much  influence  also  by  his  great  piety 
and  simplicity  of  life.  He  was  a  preacher  of  much 
force  and  was  adored  by  the  Jewish  masses,  to  whom 
he  spoke,  usually  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  on  plain 
moral  truths  in  a  language  and  manner  suited  to 
their  feeling  and  understanding.  Nmnberless  an- 
ecdotes about  his  kindness  and  liberality,  and  about 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  high  person- 
ages, are  still  current  in  Grodno,  where  his  memory 
is  revered.  His  funeral  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  imposing  ever  seen  iu  Grodno. 

Bibliography  :  Ciurvich.  in  Unzurjict,  1879,  Nn.  7 :  Lipshitz, 
Nekrolou  Rahhi  N'ikhitn  iz  Grtulttit  (reprinI*Ml  frorii  Ru.ssl.i 
Yevrei.  1H79.  No.  9).  St.  Petersburg,  1X79:  lla-Zctiiali.  1S79, 
No.  43:  Ua-McUz.  1S79,  No.  4.3;  Friedeusteiu,  'Ir  Uiljboriiit. 
pp.  rn-dH,  Wilna,  '1880. 
11.  It.  P.    Wl. 

NAIL:  1.  The  finger  nail.  In  Hebrew  the  cor- 
responding word  occurs  onl}'  in  the  plural,  D'JISS 
(Deut.  xxi.  12),  the  singular  of  which  denotes  the 
point  of  a  stylus  (Jer.  xvii.  1).  In  the  passage  in 
question  D'J"I2V  occurs  in  connection  with  the  verb 
nj;'V(=  "to  make''),  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  among  commen- 
tators. According  to  the  Haggadah,  Adam's  entire 
body,  before  he  had  sinned,  was  covered  with  a  horny 
substance  like  the  finger  nail;  but  after  he  had 
sinned  this  disappeared,  remaining  only  on  the  ends 
of  liisfingers  and  toes  (Pirke  H.  El.  xiv.  ;  Gen.  R.  xx. 
12).  The  later  cabalists  find  in  this  haggadah  the  ori- 
gin of  the  law  requiring  the  paring  of  the  nails  before 
Sabbaths  and  holy  days.  They  explain  that  the 
impurity  ("/.uliaina")  of  the  serpent  wiiieh  caused 
the  tirst  man  to  sin  was  under  the  nails,  and  that 
every  pious  Jew  must  ])urify  himself  and  honor  the 
coming  holy  day  by  trimming  and  cleaning  the  nails 
beforehand  (see  "  Heindat  Yamim,"  i.  2Ha,  Leghorn, 
1702).  The  liabbis  are  not  agreed  as  to  when  they 
should  be  pared;  some  prefer  Thursday,  for  if  cut 
on  Friday  they  begin  to  grow  on  the  Sabbath  ;  others 
prefer  Friday,  as  it  will  then  appear  that  it  is  done 
in  honor  of  the  Sabbath.  It  has,  however,  Ijecome 
the  practise  to  cut  them  on  Friday  (Shull.ian  'Aruk, 


Orah  Hayyim,  260,  1),  and  certain  "poskim"  even 
prohibit  the  paring  of  the  nails  on  Thursday  (comp. 
.lacob  Zausmer,  "Bet  Yu'akob,"  No.  48). 

According  to  a  German  superstition,  the  nails  must 
be  pared  on  Friday,  as  otherwise  they  would  not 
grow  again  (Krause,  in  "Zeit.schrift  fiir  Ethnologic," 
XV.  Si  et  .wr/.).  The  "  Ki'iieset  ha-Gedolah  "  asserts 
that  one  may  not  pare  his  n;dls  even  on  Friday  when 
it  happens  to  be  the  tirst  day  of  the  month  (""  Be'er 
Ileteb,"  on  Shulhan  'Aruk,  I.,:).  On  Hoi  ha-Mo'ed, 
though  it  is  lawful  to  pare  the  nails,  it  is  customary 
to  avoid  doing  so,  except  under  certain  circum- 
stances (Orah  Hayyim,  532,  1;  comp.  "Nahalat 
Shib'ah,"  No.  56).  While  mourning  one  is  forbid- 
den to  pare  the  nails  with  any  instrument;  they 
must  be  either  bitten  off  or  left  to  grow.  A  woman, 
however,  under  certain  circumstances  may  cut  her 
nails  after  the  tirst  seven  da_ys  of  her  mourning  (M. 
K.  17b;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  Deah,  390,  7).  The 
ancient  Persian  belief  that  misfortune  will  follow 
the  cutting  of  the  nails  in  the  order  of  the  tingers 
(comp.  Schorr  in  "  Ile-IIaluz,"  vii.  43;  Geiger,  "  JUd. 
Zeit. "  ix.  2.59)  has  spread  among  the  Jews.  Cutting 
the  nails  in  this  order  is  supposed,  according  to 
French  rabbis,  to  cause  poverty,  loss  of  memory, 
and  loss  of  children.  The  order  4,  2,  5,  3,  1  of  the 
Zoroastriaus  (comp.  Anquelil  du  Perron's  French 
translation  of  the  "Zend-Avesta,"  ii.  117,  Paris, 
1771)  has  been  accepted  by  all  the  Rabbis  only  for 
the  left  hand;  with  the  right  hand,  according  lo 
some  authorities,  including  Elijah  de  Vidas("  Reshit 
Hokmah,"  end)  and  Isaac  Arama  ("'Akedat  Yiz. 
hak,"  gate  xcvii.),  the  order  should  be  2,  4,  1,  3.  5, 
and  the  nails  of  the  left  hand  should  be  cut  tirst; 
but  Abudarham's  ojjiuion  is  that  one  should  begin 
with  the  right  hand  and  observe  the  order  1,  3, 
5,  2.  4  (Isserles,  in  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim, 
260,  1). 

According  to  one  authority  (quoted  in  the  "Be'er 
Heteb  "  on  Shulhan  'Aruk,  I.e.).  one  should  not  cut 
toe  nails  and  finger  nails  on  the  same  day.  The 
parings  must  not  be  thrown  awaj' ;  the  Rabbis  de- 
clare that  he  who  burns  them  is  a  pious  one 
("hasid").  he  who  buries  them  is  a  righteous  one 
(•'zaddik "),  and  he  who  throws  them  away  is  a 
wicked  one  (.M.  K.  18a;  Xiddah  17a).  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  if  a  pregnant  woman  steps  on  them 
the  impurity  attached  to  them  will  cause  a  prema- 
ture birth  (comp.  "Be'er  Heteb," /.c).  Th(!  Persian 
custom  of  washing  the  hands  after  cutting  the  nails 
(comp.  Schorr,  I.e.)  has  been  adopted  by  the  Jews 
and  explained  cabalistically  (Zohar,  ii. 
In  172b,    308b;    iii.    79a,    b).      Saturday 

Habdalab..    evening,  at  the  Habdalah  benediction, 
it  is  customary  to  look  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  nails,  but  not  at  the  under  side  (Orah 
Hayyim,  298,  3,  quoting  the  Zohar). 

The  modern  belief  that  white  spots  on  the  nails 
are  a  sign  of  gooil  luck  is  found  in  the  Zohar  (ii. 
76a).  "Sometimes  there  are  on  the  nails  brilliant 
while  spots  of  the  size  of  lentils ;  if  these  spots  are  not 
concave  they  do  not  mean  anything;  but  if  they  are 
concave  they  are  a  good  omen;  the  person  having 
them  will  be  successful  in  his  affairs,  or  will  escape 
a  fatal  decree"  (comp.  also  (iudemann,  "Gesch."  i. 
208).     The  n:iils  occupy  a  certain  place  in  the  ritual 
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code;  for  instance,  as  the  nails  must  not  be  cut 
on  a  Sabbath,  there  are  certain  regulations  about 
a  broken  nail  (Orali  Hayyim,  328,  31).  Certain 
of  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  ritual  bath 
likewise  concern  the  nails  (Yoreh  De'ah,  198, 
18-31). 

2.  A  metal  pin  (in  the  Old  Testament  plural 
only,  DnODO  or  nilDDD.  and  once,  Eccl.  xii.  11, 
miQC'D).  David  "prepared"  iron  for  the  nails 
of  the  Temple  (IChron.  xxii.  3),  but  Solomon  made 
the  nails  of  the  Temple  of  gold,  the  weight  of  which 
amounted  to  fifty  shekels  (II  Chron.  iii.  9).  The  nails 
mentioned  in  Isaiah  (xli.)  and  Jeremiah  (x.  4),  and 
used  by  the  artisan  in  making  idols,  are  not  described. 
The  "nail"  of  Judges  xiv.  31-23,  v.  36  was  a  tent- 
peg  which  .Jael  drove  through  the  temples  of  Sisera. 
The  word  "nail"  is  metaphorically  used  to  denote  a 
prince  on  whom  the  welfare  of  the  state  depends 
(Zech.  X.  4).  A  proverbial  application  of  the  wortl 
is  found  in  Eccl.  xii.  11.  In  the  Mishnah  the  nail 
(1DDO)  is  mentioned  as  having  been  u.sed  for  various 
purposes:  the  ■'nail"(=  "lancet")  of  the  bleeder  is 
spoken  of;  the  "nail"  of  the  weaver  (that  is,  tlie 
"nail  "  bj^  which  he  winds  the  thread  upon  the  bob- 
bin); the  "nail  "  with  which  the  money-changer  se- 
cures his  mone3--chest :  the  "nail  "  of  the  dial-plate  ; 
the  "  nail  "  which  is  used  to  open  or  lock ;  the  "  nail  " 
that  fastens  the  bolt  in  the  door;  and  the  "nail"  for 
opening  a  barrel  (Kelim  xii.  4-5).  Nails  were  fast- 
ened in  one  end  of  a  stick  to  be  used  as  a  weapon, 
and  sticks  were  ornamented  by  being  studded  with 
small  nails  {ih.  xiv.  3).  Nails,  probably  small  ones, 
were  used  iu  making  sandals;  and  merchants  hung 
their  wares  upon  nails  driven  into  a  pillar  (Shab. 
60a).  The  nail  from  which  a  man  had  been  hanged 
had  curative  powers  and  was  accordingly  sought 
after  and  worn  (ih.  vi.  10-67a). 

The  word  "  nail  "  is  used  also  figuratively  by  the 
Rabbis.  Eleazar  savs,  "  My  son,  drive  nails  into  it 
[the  Ilalakah]  "  (B.  "b.  7b).  In  the  story  of  Daniel 
and  the  dragon  it  is  narrated  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
asked  Daniel  why  the  power  of  the  dragon,  which 
swallowed  everything  thrown  before  it,  was  so  great. 
Daniel  thereupon,  with  Nebuchadnezzar's  permis- 
sion, put  nails  in  the  straw  which  the  dragon  ate, 
and  the  nails  pierced  the  dragon's  entrails  (Gen.  R. 
Ixviii.  30). 

Bibliography:  Lampronti,  Pahdii I'iiJiak. s.v.  3'jids ;  Levy, 
Nexihetir.  )I'(jr(tr)>.s.v.-irt3Cand  piDJ  ;  hdv;,  in  Kaufman  n 
Gedeukimch,  pp.  81-85. 
J.  M.  Sel. 

NAIOTH :  Place  in  which  David  and  Samuel 
took  refuge  when  the  former  was  pursued  by  Saul 
(I  Sam.  xix.  18  et  se(j.,  xx.  1).  The  meaning  of  the 
name  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  place  is  doubtful : 
the  "ketib"  is  n'lJ.  of  disputed  vocalization;  the 
"kere"isnn.  giving  "of  Naioth  "  (A.  V.).  Further, 
this  name  is,  except  in  I  Sam.  xix.  18,  always  fol- 
lowed by  n013  (=  ■'  in  Kaniah  ") ;  and  the  Scptuagint 
supplies  the  iv  'Pn/id  in  this  instance.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  Naioth  was  not  a  city,  since  it  was  in 
the  city  Ramah,  although  this  objection  has  been 
refuted  by  Ewald  ("Gesch."  iii.  49).  who  explains 
nO"l3  as  "near  Ramah."  It  maybe  that  the  name 
is  a  plural  form  meaning  "habitations";  this  view 
seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Targum  of  Jona- 


than, which  renders  it  XJB^IX  n'3  (=  "house  of  in- 
struction ").  Thus,  Naioth  was  a  kind  of  cenobium, 
containing  several  apartments. 

E.  G.  II.  M.  Sel. 

NAJARA  (NAJAR,  NIJAB,  NAGAR, 
NAGARA) :  Oriental  Jewish  family,  originally 
from  Najera,  a  Spanish  city  of  Navarre,  on  the  River 
Najcrilla.  In  the  history  of  rabbinical  literature  Na- 
jaras  are  found  at  Algiers,  Tunis,  Damascus,  Gaza, 
etc. 

David  Najar  :  Rabbinical  writer  of  Tunis;  died 
there  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Zemah  Dawid,"  which  was 
published  after  his  death,  together  with  the  "  Ad- 
mat  Yehudah  "  of  Judah  Cohen  Tanugi  (Leghorn, 
1828),  and  which  contains  novelliB  to  some  tractates 
of  the  Talmud  and  to  some  parts  of  Maimonides' 
"Yad." 
Bibliograpiit:  D.  Cazis,  Kiites  Bil/Uograiihiques,  p.  260. 

D.  M.  Fr. 

Israel  ben  Moses  Najara:  Poet,  liturgist, 
cabalist,  preacher,  and  Bililical  conunentator ;  born 
at  Damascus  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; died  at  Gaza,  where  he  had  officiated  as  rabbi. 
According  to  Franco  ("Histoire  des  Israelites  de 
I'Empire  Ottoman,"  p.  79,  Paris,  1897),  there  is  an- 
other account  which  declares  that  Najara  was  born 
about  1530  and  that  he  lived  for  .some  years  at  Adri- 
anople.  From  his  secular  poems,  which  he  wrote  in 
the  meters  of  various  Turkish,  Spanish,  and  modern 
Greek  songs,  it  is  evident  that  he  knew  well  several 
foreign  languages.  As  may  be  seen  from  his  works, 
he  was  a  versatile  scholar ;  and  he  corresponded  with 
many  contemporary  ralibis,  among  others  with  Be- 
zaleel  Ashkenazi,  Yom-Tob  Zahalon,  Moses  Hamon, 
and  Menahem  Hefez.  His  poetic  etfusions  were  ex- 
ceptionally numerous,  and  man}'  of  them  were  trans- 
lated into  Persian.  While  still  young  he  composed 
many  religious  hymns,  to  Arabic  and  Turkish  iuues, 
with  the  intention,  as  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
"Zemirot  Yisrael,"  of  turning  the  Jewish  youth  from 
]U-ofane  songs.  He  wrote  piyyutim,  pizmonim,  seli- 
hot,  widduyim.  and  ilirges  for  all  the  week-days  and 
for  Sabbaths,  holv  days,  and  occasional  ceremonies, 
these  piyyutim  being  collected  in  his  "Zemirot  Yis- 
rael."    Many  of  the  piyyutim  are  in  Aramaic. 

For  his  hymns  on  the  marriage  of  God  and  Israel, 
Najara  was  severely  blamed  by  Jlenahem  de  Lon- 
zauo  ("Shcte  Yadot,"  p.  142)  when  the  latter  was  at 
Damascus.  The  "Shibl.ie  Hayyim  Wital"  (p.  7b) 
contains  a  violent  attack  liy  Hayyim  Vital  upon 
a  poet  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  who  is 
supposed  to  be  Israel  Najara.  Nevertheless,  Isaac 
Luria,  Vital's  teacher,  declared  that  Najara's hymns 
were  listened  to  with  delight  in  heaven.  His  piy- 
yutim were  praised  also  by  Le<m  of  !Modena,  who 
composed  a  song  in  his  honor,  which  was  printed  at 
the  beginning  of  the"'01at  Shabbat,"  the  second 
part  of  the  "Zemirot  Yisrael." 

Najara's  letters,  secular  poems,  epigrams,  and 
rimed  prose  form  the  work  entitled  "  Jleme  Yisrael  " 
(published  at  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
"Zemirot  Yisrael").  Najara's  other  works  are  as 
follows:  "Mesaheket  ha-Tebel"  (Safed,  1587),  an 
ethical    poem   on   the   nothingness    of   the   world.- 
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"Sholuite  lirt-Ycliuliin "  (printed  with  jNIoses  Ven- 
tura's "  Yeniiii  Moslieh,"  Amsterdam,  1718),  Hebrew 
verse  on  tiie  laws  of  slauglitcrinsand  porging,  com- 
posed at  the  request  of  liis  son  JIoscs;  "Ketubbat 
Yisrael "  (with  Joseph  Jaabez's  "Ma'amar  ha- 
Ahdut,"  n.p.,  1794),  a  hymn  which,  in  the  cabalis- 
tic fasliiou,  represents  the  relationship  between  God 
and  Israel  as  one  between  man  and  wife  (it  was 
composed  for  the  Feast  of  Pentecost) :  a  collection 
of  hynms  published  by  JI.  II.  Priedh'lnder  (Vienna, 
1838)  under  the  title  "  Pizmouim."  His  unpublished 
works  are:  "She'eret  Yisrael,"  poems  (see  below); 
"Ma'arkot  Yisrael,"  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch; "Mikweh  Yisrael,"  sermons;  "Piz'e  Oheb," 
a  commentary  on  Job. 

The  ''Zemirot  Yisrael,"  originally  entitled  "Zemi- 
rot  Yisrael  Najara,"  was  tirst  published  at  Safed 
(1587)  and  contained  108  piyyutini  and  hymns. 
Many  additional  songs  were  printed  in  the  second 
edition  (Venice,  1599).  This  edition  contains  also 
the  "'Mcme  Yisrael"  and  the  "Mesaheket  ha-Tebel," 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1) '"Olot  Tamid," 
containing  225  piyyutini  for  the  week-days;  (2) 
""Olot  Shabbot,"  containing  54  piyyutim  for  the 
Sabbaths  of  the  whole  year ;  (3)  "  'Olot  Hodesh,"  con- 
taining IGO  piy3'utim  and  dirges  for  the  holy  da}'S, 
Purim,  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  and  occasional  ceremonies. 
It  was  published  a  third  time  at  Belgrade  (1837), 
but  with  the  omission  of  many  songs  and  of  the  two 
works  just  mentioned.  Extracts  from  the  "Zemirot 
Yisrael"  were  published  under  the  title  of  "Tetillot 
Nora'ot"  (Frankfort-on-the-.Main.  1712). 

Many  of  Najara's  piyyutim  and  hj-mns  have  been 
taken  into  the  rituals  and  mahzorini  in  use  among 
the  Jews  in  different  countries,  especially  in  Italy 
and  Palestine.  Benjamin  II.  ("Mas'e  Yisra'el."  p. 
15)  states  that  the  Jews  of  Aleppo  sing  on  Sabbath 
eve  many  beautiful  hyninsand  recite  many  prayers, 
most  of  which  are  by  Xajara.  The  best  known  of 
his  Aramaic  hymns  is  the  one  beginning  "Yah  Rib- 
bon '01am,"  recited  on  Sabbath  by  the  Jews  of  all 
countries  and  printed  in  all  the  rituals.  The"She- 
'erit  Yisra'el  "  contains  sixty  poems  and  is,  according 
to  its  heiiding.  the  second  part  of  the  "Zemirot  Yis- 
rael"; it  is  found  in  the  bet  ha-midrash  of  the  Ger- 
man community  in  Amsterdam.  From  it  Dukes 
published  one  poem  in  "Orient,  Lit."  (iv.  536; 
comp.  540).  M.  Sachs  attempted  to  render  some  of 
Najara's  piyyutim  into  German  (Busch,  "Jahr- 
bilcher,"  1847",  pp.  23G-238).  After  the  ruins  of  the 
house  inhabited  by  R.  Judali  he-Hasid  at  Jerusa- 
lem were  cleared  away  in  183(),  some  writings  of  Is- 
rael Najara  of  the  year  1579  were  found ;  these 
writings  arc  now  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
synagogue  of  Jerusalem. 

BiBUonR.vPiiy :  .\ziibil,  Slirm  ha-Gcthilim,  il.,  s.v.  Zemirnt 
y'ift-ni  I ;  Hcrnfeld.  in  Ila-A.<if,  Iv.,  section  4,  pp.  IH  ft  seq,; 
Confcirtf,  Kiirc  Im-Dtinit.  pp.  .37iu  41a,  491):  Dalies,  Z»r 
Koi  iihi  (.•<.».  pp.  9. 138.  No.  8 ;  Fuenii,  Keneset  Yisrael.  p.  699 ; 
Furst.  nUtl.  Jml.  Hi.  12:  Griitz,  Gesf/i.  3d  ed.,  ix.  S9.i; 
Landshulh.  'Ammudc  ha-'Almdnh.  pp.  135  et  neq.;  Orient, 
Lit.  Iv.  fi49  it  wq.;  Steinsohnplder.  Cnt.  Jindl.  i-ols.  llTrt- 
1171:  iiWm.Jrinsh  Literature,  pp.  155,  243 ;  Zunz,  Litera- 
turgixrli.  ]i.  4111. 

w.  11.  M.  Sel. 

Judah  ben  Jacob  Najar :  Talmudic  scholar, 
author,  dayyan,  and  member  of  the  rabbinate  in 
Tunis;    died   there   at   iiii   advanced   age   in  1830; 


nephew  of  Judah  Cohen  Tanugi.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  following  works:  "Limmude  Adonai  "  (Leg- 
horn, 1787),  containing  204  hernienentic  rules  bear- 
ing on  Talmudical  subjects,  together  with  some 
funeral  orations;  "Alfe  Yehudah  "  {i/>.  1794),  com- 
mentai'y  on  Shebu'ot,  with  an  ap|)endix ;  "Shebut 
Yehudah"  (i/j.  1801),  conunentary  on  the  Mekilta, 
with  text;  "Mo'ade  Adonai  "  (ib.  1808),  commentary 
on  parts  of  the  "SeJIaG,"  published  together  with 
the  commentaries  of  Elijah  Mizral.ii,  Solomon  Luria, 
and  Isaac  Stein  (to  this  work  has  been  added  "Kon- 
tres  Slieni "  to  the  work  "Shcwut  Yehudah,"  with 
separate  pagination);  "Simhat  Yehudah"  (Pisa, 
1816),  commentaiy  on  Keritot,  Soferim.  Semahot, 
Kallah,  Deiek  Erez,  and  Abot  de-Kabbi  Natan; 
"Hayye  Yehudah"  (ib.  1816),  commentary  on 
Gerim,  'Abodim,  and  Kuttim ;  "  Ohole  Yehudah" 
(Leghorn,  1823),  commentary  on  Sifre,  with  text  and 
some  decisions. 

Bibliography:  Cazf's,  Xotes  Bihlinqraiiliiquea.  pp.  261  et 
seq.:  Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Books  Brit.  Mut>.  p.  ficil ;  Fiirst^ 
Bibl.  Jml.  iii.  11. 
s.  s.  M.  K. 

Levi  Najara :  Spanish  rabbi,  who  emigrated  in 
1493  to  Palestine,  probably  to  Safed.  He  was  the 
father  of  Closes  Najara  I.  M.  Fk. 

Maimun  Najar  :  Rabbi  at  Constantine,  Algeria, 
in  the  tirst  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Like  his 
contemporaries  and  countrymen  Isaac  ben  Sheshet 
and  Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran,  he  left  Spain  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecutions  and  fled  (1395)  to  Algeria. 
In  bis  responsa  "Tashbaz"  (part  i.,  No.  86,  Amster- 
dam, 1738)  Duran  calls  Najar  "Maimun  ben  David  "; 
butConforte,  in  "Koreha-Dorot,"  p.  26b,  designates 
him  as  "Maimun  benSaadia."  Najar's  correspond- 
ence with  Duran  on  religious  questions  is  found 
in  "Tashbaz"  (part  i.,  Nos.  94-96,  131-134,  1.54- 
157;  part  ii.,  Nos.  4,  .68-73,  86,  89,  135,  164-168). 
See  Jew.  Encyc.  v.  17,  s.v.  Simon  b.  Zemah   Dc- 

KAN. 

BiBLIOGRAPnT:  Azulai,  Shcm  Tia-GedoUm,  i.  88,  No.  39,  War- 
saw, 1876 ;  Fiirst,  Bilil  Jud.  iii.  13. 

Mordecai  Najar  :  Rabbi  at  Majorca  in  the  first 
half  of  the  tifteenth  century;  a  contemporary  of 
Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran,  who  answered  some  of 
his  questions  in  "Tashbaz"  (part  i.,  Nos.  119,  173- 
174;  part  ii.,  Nos.  141,  22.3-232). 

BiELiOGRAPnY:  Azulai,  S'icni  ha-Gcdo(im,  i.  91,  No.  86;  Fiirst, 
Bihl.  Jud.  iii.  12. 

S.  Man. 

Moses  Najara  I.  :  Turkish  rabbinical  writer: 
.son  of  Levi  Najara;  born  probably  at  Safed;  lived 
at  Damascus,  where  he  was  rabbi,  and  died  there  in 
1581.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Lekah  Tob  "  (Con- 
stantinople, 1571).  He  was  father  of  the  poet  Israel 
Najara.  M.  Fn. 

Moses  Najara  II.  :  Poet;  son  of  Israel  Najara, 
whom  he  succeedeil  as  rabbi  of  Gaza.  His  poetry 
is  praised  by  his  contemporaries;  but  none  of  his 
poems  is  now  extant. 

BiBi.iOGUAPny :  S.  Landsluith,  '.tmraiirtc  ha-'AhndaIr,  Con- 
forte,  Kore  ha-Dorol :  Dukes,  Gescli.  dcr  Nenhcltriiisclini 
Pnexiel  Stelnsclinelder,  I'olemischc  I/i(cratlir,  1868,  p.  350; 
Magiiar  Zaido  Szcmh;  1885. 

Nathan  Najar :  Rabbi  at  Constantine,  Algeria, 
in  the  lifteeuth  century;  son  of  Maimun  Najar.  and 
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a  contemporary  of  Solomon  ben  Simon  Duran.  The 
latter  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  which,  together 
■with  Najar's  answer,  is  found  in  Israel  Akrish  s 
"Kobcz  Wikkuhim"  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  313,  s.r. 
Akrish)  and  is  reprinted,  with  corrections  and  m- 
dex  of  passages,  in  "Kerem  Hemcd,"  ix.  110  et  seq. 
(Jew.  Encyc.   v.   18,  s.v.  Solomon  ben  Simon  Du- 

SAN). 

RiRi  lOGRAPHT  :  .\zulai,  .Shf  m  ha-Gc(loUm,  1.  104.  No.  33.  War- 
sa"  18TU-  FUrk,  Bihl.  Jml.  iii.  12:  Gratz.  Ocsch.  vu.  502. 
P  '  S.  Man. 

NAJERA,  NAGERA  (Latin,  Nagara)  :  City 
in  Spain,  situated  between  Logrono  and  Bur- 
gos In  the  tenth  century  it  had  a  prosperous  Jew- 
ish community.  In  the  fuero,  or  municipal  priv- 
ileges conferred  upon  the  city  by  Don  Sancho  el 
Mayor  and  confirmed  by  Alfonso  VI.  in  1076,  the 
Jews  were  granted  the  rights  of  noblemen  and  ben- 
efit of  clergy.  Whoever  struck  a  Jew  had  to  pay  a 
fine  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  wound,  the 
same  as  if  the  blow  had  been  dealt  to  an  mfanta. 
This  equality  of  treatment  showed  itself  also  in  the 
fact  that  the"  guarding  of  the  fort  was  entrusted  to 
Jews  and  Cliristians  alike..  Any  infringement  of 
the  ancient  "Fuero  de  Najera"  was  attended  with 
a  penalty  of  1,000  pounds  in  gold. 

The  Jews,  who  engaged  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try lived  in  peace  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  for 
several  centuries;  in  the  war  between  Don  Pedro 
of  Castile  and  Henry  of  Trastamarain  1360,  the  Jews 
were  massacred  by  the  starving  soldiers  of  tlie  lat- 
ter. Tlie  once  flourishing  community,  which  in 
1290  had  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  24,106  mara- 
vedis.  was  almost  completely  wiped  out  by  the  year 
1474,  when  its  taxes  amounted  to  only  300  maravedis. 

BiBLIOGRAPHT  :  Helflericb,  Gesch.  des  Weagothcn-RecMa.  pp. 
326  c?  4?   (contains  the  "  Fuero  de  Najera  "  pnoted  entire) ; 
AVala,  Cnmica  dtl  Rw  D.  Pedro,  Uth  ^^ar,<^b.  ynv-M 
Rlos   hU.  i.  331,  ii.243  ct  sccj.  (where '' Na]era" should  be 
read' for  "  Navarra  ") :  Idem,  Estudios,  pp.  41  et  seq. 
s.  M.  K. 

NAKDANIM :  Punctuators  or  Masoretic  an- 
notator's:  tlie  successors  of  the  Masorites  proper. 
Their  activity  consisted  in  collecting  and  conserving 
Masoretic  material,  revising  the  consonantal  text 
produced  by  professional  scribes,  and  furnishing 
them  with  vowel-signs  and  accents  as  well  as  with 
Masoretic  glosses.  For  this  purpose  each  distin- 
guished nakdan  provided  himself  with  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  wliich  was  generally  written  by  himself  m 
accordance  with  Masoretic  rules  and  which  became 
a  model  codex.  They  also  produced  separate  Maso- 
retic compilations  or  Masoretic  treatises  designed 
as  manuals,  and  wrote  works  on  the  vowel-points 
and  accents  as  well  as  explanations  of  the  Masorah 
itself,  which  frequently  found  their  way  into  the 
body  of  the  old  JIasorah. 

The  period  of  the  nakdanim  property  begins  with 
the  introduction  of  PrNCTUATiON.  In  a  narrower 
sense  the  name  is  applied  to  those  nakdaniin  who 
flourished  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  invention 
of  printing.  Tlie  following  is  a  list,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  of  the  nakdanim  whose  names 
have  been  lianded  down : 

1.  Abraliain  ha-Levi  (see  Zunz,  "Z.  G."  p.  114). 
S.  Abraham  Naljdaii  (id.  p.  115). 
3.  Asber  Nakdan  Uh.  p.  114). 


4.  Benjamin  b.  Joab.  called  in  an  epigraph  of  1293  (Ginsburg. 
"  Introduction,"  p.  574)  "  Degll  Mansi." 

5.  DERECHIAH    B.    NATRONAI  KRESPIA  HA-NAKDAN. 

6.  Brudmarli  (Zunz,  I.e.  p.  121). 

7.  Elialiim  b.  Asher  (ib.  p.  120). 

8.  Eliezer  b.  Isaiah  (ib.  p.  114).  .  ,-  .  ck 

9.  Elijah  Nakdan,  son  or  grandson  of  No.o  m  this  list  (lO. 

^'lO.  (jershom  b.  Judah,  in  epigraph  of   1396  (Ginsburg,  i.e. 

'''ll.  Hayyim  b.  Isaac,  in  La  Rochelle,  1215-16  (Zunz,  I.e.  p.  110). 
12   Hayyim  b.  Shneor  Nakdan.  1293  (li).  p.  p.  llTi. 

13.  Hezekiah  Nakdan,  the  priest,  second  halt  of  thirteentli 
century  (Ginstiurg.  i.e.  p.  4«0). 

14.  Isaac  b.  Menahem  Nakdan,  1291  (Zunz,  i.e.  p.  lli ). 

15.  Isaac  Nakdan  iih.  p.  113). 

16.  Isaac  b.  Solomon  Nakdan,  1281  (ib.  p.  117). 

17.  Isaiah,  pupil  of  No.  28  in  ttiis  list  (ib.  p.  113). 

18.  Jacob  ha-Levi  b.  Me'ir  (ib.  p.  114). 

19.  Jacob  b.  MeIr  Tam  (Rabbenu  Tarn). 

20.  Jacob  Nakdan  (ib.  p.  113). 

21.  Jekuthiel  1).  Isaac,  Uie  priest  {ib.  p.  116). 

22.  JEKCTHIEL  B.  JuDAU  HA-KoHES,  the  pncst,  or  Zalmaii 
ha-Nakdan.  author  of  "  Eu  ha-Kore." 

23.  Joseph,  i:i38;  son  of  No.  13  in  this  list  (ib.  p.  11.  ;  Gins- 
burg, i.e.  p.  480).  ,.     , 

21    Joseph   Hazzan    of  Troyes,  author  of  the  grammatical 
work  "Sefer  Yedidut"  (Zunz,  i.e.  p.  112). 
25   Joseph  b.  Isaac  of  Arkiash  (?)  li/i.  p.  114).  ^^ 

26.  Joseph  b.  Jehozadak,  author  of  "Ba'al  ha-Lashon     W. 

27.  Joseph  b.  Kalonymus.  a  German,  1238  (ib.  p.  111), 
is!  Joseph  Nakdan,  c.  1230-50  (ib.  p.  HI). 

29.  Joseph  Nakdan  b.  Menahem  (ib.  p.  114).  ,„,,., 

30.  Joseph  of  Xanthen,  son  of  Kalonymus  of  Neuss.  1-.I4  ( ib.  p. 

"31.  Judah  ben  Isaac,  or  Sir  Leon,  of  Paris,  e.  1200  (Ginsburg, 
I.e.  p.  615). 

32.  KRESPIA  Nakdan. 

33.  Liepkind  Nakdan  (Zunz,  I.e.  p.  114). 

34.  Mordecai  Nakdan  Amandanti,  c.  1300-oO  (Gmsburg,  I.e.  p. 

''35'  Moses  b.Tom-Tob  ha-Nakdan,  c.  1200  (comp.  Zunz,  I.e. 
p.  114;  Frensdorft,  Preface  to  "  Relate  ha-NIkkud  weha-Negi- 
not":' J.  Jacobs,  in  "J.  Q.  R."  i.  182). 

36.  Nahman  Nakdan  b.  Schiieor,  1295  (Zunz,  I.e.  p.  118). 

37.  Perigoros  Nakdan  b.  Kalonymus  (ib.  p.  113). 

38.  Samson  b.  Naljman  (ib.  p.  1151. 
39   Samson  of  ires,  1343  (ib.  p.  120). 

40.  Samson  Nakdan,  grandfather  of  No.  30  in  this  list ;  author 
of  '•  Hibbur  ha-Konim  "  or  "  shimshoni "  (ib.  p.  Ui\. 
41. 'Samuel  b.  'Abraham  of  Muldstadt  (?),  139()  (Ginsburg,  I.e. 

42.  s'amukl  ha-Nakdan  (Zunz,  I.e.  p.  109). 

43.  Sheniaiah,  thirteenth  century  Ub.  p.  115). 

44.  Solomon  Nakdan  (ib.  p.  113). 

45.  Zadok  Nakdan  Ub.  p.  110). 

Rimior.RAPiiY-  Ginsburg.  I»(rodi(efi"»  to  the  Massnreticn- 
^r  iUmlTexi  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Index  sv,  .Ynl£da». 
Lindon   1897 ;  ZUnz,  Z.  G.  pp.  107-122,  Berlin,  184.->. 
T.  C-    ^• 

NAMES  (PERSONAL)  ;  The  conferring  of  a 
name  upon  a  person  was  in  early  Biblical  times 
generally  connected  with  some  circumstance  of 
birth;  several  of  Jacob's  sons  are  recorded  as  having 
received  their  names  in  this  manner  (Gen.  xxx.). 
Generally,  it  was  the  mother  who  chose  the  name, 
as  in  the'instances  refeiTcd  to;  but  here  sometimes 
the  father  chose  it  (Gen.  xvi.  1.5,  xvii.  19,  xxi.  2); 
while  occasionally  other  persons  than  the  parents 
were  the  name-givers,  as  in  tlie  cases  of  Moses  (Ex. 
ii.  10)  and  Solomon  (H  Sam.  xii.  3.5).  In  eariy  times 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  confer  the 
name  immediately  upon  birth,  as  among  modern 
Arabs  but  later  on  it  was  given  to  the  boy  at  cir- 
cumcision (comp.  Luke  i.  59,  ii.  31).  Before  the 
Exile  children  seem  never  to  have  been  named  alter 
their  relatives,  not  even  in  the  royal  family.  None 
of  the  twenty-one  kings  of  Judali  was  named  after 
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a  predecessor,  or  after  David,  the  founder  of  tlie 
family.  Ou  the  other  liaiul,  Jonathan's  son  and 
Sauls  natural  son  were  both  named  Meiibaal  (11 
Sam.  xxi.  7  et  seq.).  Instead  of  repeating  the  .same 
name,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to 
make  use  of  one  of  the  elements  of  the  family  naiiie; 
thus  Ahitub  has  two  sons,  Ahijah  and  Ahimelech. 
Tlu'ee  of  Saul's  family  have  the  element  bu'al 
(changed  to  "bosheth  ")  in  their  names.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  avoidance  of  repetition  a  single 
name  was  as  a  rule  sutticient  to  identify  a  person, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  later  stages  of  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion that  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  the  uaiue 
of  the  father  in  order  to  identify  the  son,  as,  for 
instaiue.  in  the  case  of  Jaazauiah  ben  Shaphan 
(Ezck.  viii.  11). 

It  is   probable   that,  as  among   other   primitive 
races,  a  certain  magical  importance  was  attributed 
to  tlie  name  (corap.   Fra/.er,   "Golden  Bough,"  2d 
ed.,  i.  404  et  seg. ;   E.  Clodd,  "Tom  Tit  Tot,"  Lon- 
don, 1899).     A  very  large  majority  of  the  2,800  per- 
sonal names  (referring  to  about  1.5,000  persous)  con- 
tained  iu    the   Old    Testament    convey   a    special 
meaning,   apart   from    tlieir  personal    application, 
•wliile  the  meanings  of  the  remainder  probably  have 
merely  been  obscured  by  textual  corruption  or  the 
insutticieut  resources  of  comparative 
Signifi-       philologv.     A  considerable  number  of 
cance.        these  names  are,  however,  mere  epo- 
nyms.     There  is  little  do\ibt  that  this 
applies  to  the  names  of  the  Israelite  clans  assumed 
to  be  descended  from  descendants  of  Jacob,  given 
in  Num.  xxvi. 

Names  may  be  derived  from  the  order  of  birth,  ,as 
in  the  cases  of  Akkub  and  Jacob,  whose  names 
probably  mean  "posthumous."  Jephthah  implies 
"first-born,"  as  does  also  Becher,  while  names  like 
Manasseh,  Nahum,  and  Nehenu'ah  refer  probably  to 
children  who  have  come  to  take  the  place  of  otliers 
that  have  died  in  childhood.  The  idea  of  telation- 
ship  is  expressed  in  Aliab,  probabh-  Aliiab  (Jer. 
xxix.  21).  Personal  peculiarities  may  give  rise  to 
a  name,  as  Laban  ("wliite,"  or  "blond"),  Gideon 
(■'  maimed  ").  or  Harim  ("  with  pierced  nose  "). 
Menial  qualities  may  be  referred  to,  as  in  the  names 
Job  ("assailant")  and  Barak  ("lightning  ").  Owing 
to  tlie  want  of  specialization  in  Jewish  social  life 
there  are  no  trade-names  in  the  Bible  corresponding 
to  the  Smith  and  iMiiller  of  England  and  Germany  ; 
but  names  taken  from  objects  are  found,  especially 
among  females.  The  name  Rebekah  seems  to  be 
derived  from  a  sheep-rope,  Peninnah  from  coral, 
and  Keren -happucli  from  a  box  of  face- paint. 
Abstract  names  seem  to  he  applied  especially  to 
women,  as  Manoah  ("rest")  and  ^lichal  ("power"). 
Jacobs  gives  eighty-four  names  (a|iplied  to  120 
different  persons)  derived  from  aiuinals  and  jilanls 
("Studies  in  Biblical  Archeology,"  pp.  94-100). 
Leah  is  probably  the  name  for  gazel,  Kachel 
for  ewe  (see  JL\tui.\rchv).  Orel)  ("raven")  and 
Zeeb("wolf")  were  ])rinces  of  the  Midianiles;  and 
Caleb  ("the  dog")  was  tlie  founder  of  the  chief 
Judean  tribe.  Achbor  ("mouse")  and  Shaphan 
("cony")  also  occur.  Jonah  is  the  <'i|uivalent  of 
"dove,"  Zipporah  of  "bird,"  and  Del)orah  of  "bee.  " 
Esther's  Jewish  name,  Hadassah,  means  "myrtle," 


An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Robertson   Smith 

and  others  to  find  in  these  and  other  names  trace* 
of    totemism  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  (see  To- 

TKMIS,\I). 

A  distinctive  cliaracteri,stic  of  Bible  onomatology 
is  the  frequency  of  composite  names,  which  form 
at  times  even  com])lete  sentences,  as  in  the  ca,se  of 
Isaiah's  sou  Shear-jashub  (=  "the  remnant  shall  re- 
turn ").  Hephzibah  means  "  my  pleasure  is  iu  her." 
Sometimes  these  composites  have  a 
Compound    jireposition  as  their  first  element,  as. 

Names.  Bishlam  (="with  peace";  Ezra  iv. 
7)  and  Lenmel  (=  "belonging  to 
God";  Prov.  xxxi.  4);  but  in  tlie  majority  of  cases 
these  composite  names  are  theophorous,  referring 
to,  or  actually  mentioning,  the  Deity,  either  by 
the  name  of  Ynwn  or  by  the  name  of  El.  The- 
specific  name  of  the  Jewish  God  appears  at  the  be- 
ginning as  Jo  and  at  the  end  as  in/i;  thus,  Jonathan 
is  a  doublet  of  Elnathan,  and  Joezer  ("Yiiwh  is 
help  '')  is  the  same  as  Joazar  ("  Yiiwh  has  helped  "). 
A  whole  theology  may  be  deduced  from  the  large 
number  of  Biblical  names  referring  to  acts,  actions, 
and  attributes  of  the  deity;  thus:  God  "gives"  (El- 
nathan, Jonathan);  "increases  the  family"  (Elia- 
saiih);  "is  gracious"  (Elhauan,  Hananeel) ;  "has 
mere}  "  (Jerahmeel) ;  "blesses"  (Barachel,  Bere- 
chiah);  "loves"  (Jedidiah.  Eldad);  "helps"  (Elea- 
zar,  Azareel,  Azariah);  "benefits"  (Gamaliel); 
"  liolds  fast "  (Jehoahaz ) ;  "  is  strong  "  (Uzziel,  Aza- 
ziah);  "delivers"  (Elpalet,  Eliphalet) ;  "comforts" 
(Xeheniiah):  "heals"  (Rephael);  "conceals"  (El- 
zaphan,  Zephaniah);  "establishes"  (Eliakim); 
"knows"  (Eliada);  "remembers"  (Zecliariah ); 
"sees"  (Hazael,  Jahaziel) ;  "hears"  (Elishama); 
"answers"  (.\naiah);  "speaks"  (Araariah) ;  "is 
praised  "  (Jelialeel);  "  is  asked  "(Shealtiel):  "comes" 
(Eliathah);  "lives"  (Jehiel);  "shoots "  (Jeremiah); 
"tbundere"  (Raamiah;  Neh,  vii,  7);  "gladdens" 
(Jahdiel,  Jehdeiali) ;  "judges"  (Elishaphat,  Jehosli- 
apliat,  Shephatiali);  "is  just"  (Jeliozadak);  "is 
king"  (Elimelech.  Malchiel);  "is  lord"  (Bealiah); 
"is  great"  (Gedaliah);  "is  perfect  "  (Jothani) ;  "is 
high"  (Jehoram):  "is  glorious"  (Jochebed);  "is  in- 
comparable "  (Michael). 

Besides  these  distinct  names  of  God  other  divine- 
names  are  used,  as  Adani  in  Adoniram,  and  Meleeh 
in  Nathau-melech  and  Ebed-melecli,  and  Baal  in 
Esb-baal  (changed  for  special  reasons  to  Ish- 
bosheth),  Iu  some  cases  names  of  relationship 
seem  to  be  used  as  applied  to  the  Deity  (compare 
Abiel,  Abijali,  and  Abimelech,  signifying  iu  each 
case  the  fatherhood  of  God),  and  in  this  way  Abin- 
adab  would  correspond  to  Jehonadab,  Abiezer  to  Eli- 
ezer.  The  same  ajiplies  to  the  elements  "A  (  =  "  broth- 
er") and  (/wHi(— "uncle").  As,  however,  some  of 
these  words  are  applied  to  families,  not  individuals, 
the  wliole  must  be  taken  as  a  sentence :  Aliibud  means, 
"my  father  is  glorious"  (referring  to  God).  On  the 
same  principle  it  must  be  assumed  that  some  verbal 
names  are  tlieophoious,  and  refer  to  the  action  of 
the  Deity,  Nathan  being  (he  abbreviation  of  Elna- 
than ("God  gives"),  Sliaphat  of  Jeliosliaphat  ("God 
judges").  Thus  Ahaz  appears  in  a  form  corre- 
sponding to  Jehoahaz  in  an  inscri]ition  of  Tiglatli- 
pileser  HI.     JIauy  of  the  theopliorous  endings  are- 
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contracted  iuto  a,  i,  or  ai,  as  in  Shebna,  Hosa,  Talti, 
and  SUemai.  A  few  names  are  adjectival,  and  may 
contain  references  to  the  Deity :  BarucL  ("  blessed  "), 
David  (■'  beloved  '"),  Amos  ("  strong  ").  Some  names 
Lave  grammatical  endings  which  it  is  difficult  to  in- 
terpret, as  oth  and  ith  in  Shelomoth  and  Shelomith; 
the  linal  *  in  Omri  and  Barzilai  probably  refers  to  a 
tribal  origin.  JIany  names  ending  in  on  are  animal- 
names,  as  Ephrou  ("small  deer"),  Nahsbon  ("small 
serpent");  compare  Samson  ("small  sun").  Per- 
haps Reuben  belongs  to  this  class. 

After  the  E.xile  there  appeared  a  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  foreign  names,  the  literal  siguiticauce  of 
which  was  disregarded,  and  this  tendency  became 
more  and  more  prominent.  Biblical  names  ending 
in  a  (as  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah)  are  Ara- 
maic. Shamsherai  (I  Chrou.  viii.  36)  is  even  said  to 
be  Arabic,  while  Mordecai  is  derived 
Post-Exilic  from  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god 
Names.  (Marduk),  as  are  Belteshazzar  (Dan. 
X.  1),  Shenazar  (I  Chrou.  iii.  18),  and 
Sheshbazzar  (Ezra  i.  8)  from  other  deities.  There 
is  in  this  period  a  tendency  also  toward  descriptive 
and  adjectival  names  with  the  definite  article  pre- 
fixed, which  easily  gave  rise  to  such  surnames  as 
Hakkaz,  Hakkatan,  and  Hallosheth  (Ezra  ii.  61; 
viii.  12;  Neh.  iii.  12;  comp.  the  form  "ha-Kohelet" 
(Eccl.  xii.  8,  Hebr.).  In  the  Hellenistic  period 
Greek  names  became  quite  usual  among  the  Jews, 
especially  those  of  Alexander,  Jason,  and  Antigo- 
nus.  Even  the  name  of  a  god  like  Apollo  occurs 
(Acts  xviii.  24).  Other  names  are  ApoUonius,  Hyr- 
canus,  Lysimachus,  Demetrius,  Dosa,  Nicanor,  Pap- 
pus, Patroclus,  Philo,  Sosa,  Symmachus,  Tryphon, 
Zeno.  The  same  occurs  among  women,  as  Alexan- 
dra and  Priscilla.  Roman  names  also  occur,  as  An- 
tonius,  Apella,  Drusus,  Justinus,  Justus,  Marcus, 
Rufus,  Tiberius,  and  Titus.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  practice  arose  of  giving  a  son  the 
name  of  his  grandfather,  as  was  done  in  the  high- 
priestly  family,  the  members  of  which  were  named 
alternately  Ouias  and  Simon  from  333  to  165  b.c. 
Similarly,  a  little  later,  in  the  family  of  the  llillel- 
ites,  the  names  Gamaliel  and  Judah  succeed  each 
other  with  only  an  occasional  occurrence  of  Simon 
and  Hillcl.  Toward  the  end  of  the  period,  owing 
to  the  intermixture  of  foreign  languages,  the  use 
of  double  names  for  the  same  person  began  to  be 
adopted,  as  in  the  instances  of  Simon  Peter,  John 
Mark,  Thomas  Didymus,  Herodes  Agrippa,  and  Sa- 
lome Alexandra. 

Among  the  names  in  the  Talmud  there  is  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  Gi'eek  ones.     A  large  number 
also  are  Aramaic,  ending  in  a  or  ai:  Abba,  Huna, 
and  Papa  are   instances  of  the  former.     Even  Bible 
names  were  transformed  in  this  direction — Hanina 
instead  of  Hananiah,    Abuya    instead  of  Abijah ; 
while  others  were  shortened,  as  Lazar  (for  Eleazar). 
Many  Biblical  names  received  renewed  popularity 
owing  to  the  distinction  of  their  bearers,  as  those 
of  Gamaliel,  Hillel,  and  Ulla.     The 
Talmudic    tendency   toward   double  names  ex- 
Period,      isted  here,  as  Sarah  IMiriam.  Johanan 
Joseph  (Git.  34b),  and  Mahaliel  Judah 
(Yoma  52b).    Converts  to    Judaism,    like   Aquila, 
Monabaz,  and  Helena,  retained  their  pagan  names 


(as  was  the  custom  also  in  the  early  Christian 
Church).  There  was  some  objection  to  foreign 
names  among  the  Jews  of  this  period  (Num.  R. ), 
yet  legend  declares  that  the  high  priest  Simon  prom- 
ised Alexander  the  Great  that  all  the  children  of 
priestly  families  born  in  the  year  following  his  visit 
to  Jerusalem  would  be  named  Alexander,  after  him 
("  Yosippon,"  folio  87). 

In  the  adoption  of  double  names  during  this 
early  period  an  attempt  was  made  to  translate  the 
Hebrew  terms  into  corresponding  Greek,  as  Ariston 
for  Tobi,  Boethus  for  Ezra,  Justus  for  Zadok,  Philo 
for  Jcdidah,  Theodorus  for  Xethaneel,  anil  Zosimus 
for  Hayyim.  It  was  somewhat  rare  for  the  same 
name  to  be  used  by  both  sexes.  In  Biblical  times 
this  occurs  with  regard  to  tlie  names  Abigail,  Abi- 
jah, Athaliah,  Chushan,  Ephah,  Micha,  Nahash, 
Shelomith,  Zibiah ;  in  Talmudic  times,  with  regard 
to  Ibu,  Johanan,  Nehorai,  Pasi,  Shalom ;  the  only 
later  instances  that  may  be  cited  are  Jeroham, 
Mazal-Tob,  Nehamah,  Menuhah,  Simhah,  Tamar, 
Bongodas,  and  Bien-li-Viengue.  To  wear  a  man's 
name  seemed  as  objectionable  as  wearing  men's 
clothes.  It  was  already  noticed  in  Talmudic  times 
that  the  use  of  family  names  had  died  out  (Git.  88a). 
The  name  of  Rabbi  Me'ir  was  said  to  be  derived 
from  an  experience  at  school  whicli  was  regarded  as 
being  of  good  omen  ("Er.  13b).  It  is  recommended 
not  to  name  a  cliild  after  enemies  of  the  Jews,  like 
Cicero  and  Pharaoh,  but  to  use  the  names  of 
the  Patriarchs  (as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob;  Yoma 
36b). 

As  the  Jews  spread  throughout  the  lands  border- 
ing the  MediteiTanean  they  drew  upon  other  lan- 
guages for  their  personal  names  while  still  retaining 
Biblical  ones,  and  they  were  especially  prone  to 
adopt  names  ending  in  el.  These  new 
Post-  names  became  exceptionally  popular 
Talmudic  in  Italy.  To  this  .source  must  be 
Period,  traced  the  new  name  Hushiel,  com- 
posed on  the  same  plan  as  the  Biblical 
ones  ending  in  el.  The  kings  of  the  Chazars,  so  far 
as  their  names  are  known,  wavered  between  pui'e 
Biblical  names,  like  Obadiah,  and  local  names,  like 
Bulan.  The  Karaites  in  the  same  neighborhood 
adopted  Tatar  names,  one  of  them  being  known  as 
Toktamish ;  but  elsewhere  Karaite  names  are  most- 
ly Arabic  and  Persian. 

The  custom  of  calling  one  of  the  sons,  generally 
the  eldest,  after  the  paternal  (sometimes  the  mater- 
nal) grandfather,  of  which  only  nine  instances  are 
known  during  the  Talmudic  period,  became  more 
popular,  especially  in  European  states.  Maimon- 
ides'  grandfather  was  Joseph  b.  Isaac  b.  Joseph  b. 
Obadiah  b.  Solomon  b.  Obadiah,  and  certain  families 
seem  to  have  confined  tliemselves  to  a  few  cliosen 
names.  Thus,  in  the  Kalonymus  family  there  occurs 
Meshullam  b.  Moses  b.  Ithiel  b.  Moses  b.  Kalonymus 
b.  Meshullam  b.  Kalonymus  b.  Moses  b.  Kalony- 
mus b.  Jekuthiel  b.  Moses  b.  Meshullam  b.  Ithiel  b. 
Meshullam — only  five  names  among  fourteen  per- 
sons throughout  three  centuries.  As  a  consequence 
certain  names  became  characteristic  of  certain  dis- 
tricts: .Japhelh  and  Caleb  in  Greece,  and  hence 
among  the  Karaites;  Kalonymus  in  south  Italy; 
Sheshet  and  Joab  in  Rome;  Sinai  and  Pesah  in  (Jer- 
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many.  Some  of  the  older  names  were  revived — 
Meir,  for  example,  of  which  ouly  two  previous  in- 
stances had  been  known,  tlio  tanna  ilcir  ami  the 
Meir  mentioned  by  Josephus  ("B.  J."  vi.  5,  §  1). 
Samson  was  never  usod  by  .lows  before  the  eleventh 
century.  But  the  most  striking  tendency  of  tlie 
post-Talmudic  iH-riod  is  the  general  choice  of  local 
names  by  the  Jews  for  their  civic  relations.  This 
led  to  the  adoption  of  two  names,  one  for  civic  pur- 
poses, known  as  the  "kinnuy"  (probably  from  the 
Arabic  "kunyah"),  the  other  ("shem  ha-kodesh  ") 
for  use  in  the  synagogue  and  in  all  Hebrew  docu- 
ments. The  latter,  the  "sacred"  name,  was  as  far 
as  possible  associated  with  the  former,  and  was  often 
a  translation  of  a  civic  one,  (.y.,  Asael  for  Diofatto, 
^Manoah  for  Tranquillo,  Hayyim  for  Vita;  at  times 
the  civic  name  was  nierelj'  a  contraction  of  the  sacred 
one,  e.g.,  Leser  for  Eliezer,  Sender  for  Alexander. 
In  other  cases  mere  similarity  in  sound  was  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  sacred  name,  as  Mann  for 
Meuahem,  Kalman  for  Kalonymus,  and  the  like. 
Especially  noteworthy  was  the  use  made  of  Jacob's 
blessing  to  transfer  a  personal  name  from  the  civic 
to  the  sacred  sphere.  Judah  being  compared  to  a 
lion's  whelp  in  Jacob's  blessing.  Judah  became  Leo, 
or  Lowe,  in  lay  relationship,  and  Fischlin  became 
Ephraim.  Later  on  these  name-equations  became 
so  usual  that  they  formed  doublets,  which  were  al- 
most invariably  found  together,  as  Dob  Biir,  Naph- 
tali  Hirsch,  Judah  or  Arj'eh  Lcib.  and  these  again 
gave  currency  to  similar  correlative  names,  as  L'ri 
Phoebus. 

It  was  during  the  Middle  Ages  tliat  the  somewhat 
curious  custom  arose  of  combining  the  abbreviation 
of  a  title  with  the  initials  of  a  name  to  form  a  single 
personal  name.  This  almost  invariably  implies  fre- 
quency of  mention,  and,  therefore,  ce- 

Titular  lebritj'.  The  best-known  examples  are 
Abbrevia-    those  of  RaSHI  and  RaMBaM,  who  are 

tions.  hardly  ever  quoted  in  rabbinical  texts 
except  by  these  names;  but  there  ex- 
ists a  large  number  of  similar  contractions,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  best  known: 


ADaM 


ARI 

BeSHT 

HaGRA 

HIDA 

MaBIT 
MaHaRaL 

MallaRaM 
MallaUHaSII 

MaHaRIL 

MaHaRIT 

MallaRSHA 

JIaHaRSlIalf 

MaHaRSHaL 

MaLBIM 

MISUOB 


Abraham    Dob   Michaelischker  (Le- 

bensohn). 
(  Rabbi  Isaac  (Luria)  Ashkenazi. 
)  Rabbi  Isaac  Ash. 
Ba'al  Shcm-Tob. 
Ha  Gaon  R.  Elijah  (of  Wilna). 
Hayyim  Joseph  David  Azulai. 
Aloses  b.  Joseph  Trani. 
Morenu    Ha-rab    Rabbi    Liwa   (ben 

Bezaleel). 
Moreuu  Ha-rab  Rabbi  Me'ir. 
Morenu  Ha-rab  Rabbi  Hayyim  Shab- 

bethai. 
Morenu    Ha-rab   Rabbi  Jacob  Levi 

(Molln). 
Morenu  Ha-rab  R.  Joseph  Trani. 
Morenu  Ila-rab  Rabbi  Samuel  Edcls. 
Morenu  Ha-rab  Rabbi  Solomon  Klu- 

ger. 
>Ioreiiu  Ha-rab  Solomon  Luria. 
Me'ir  LiJb  ben  Jeliiel  Michel. 
Mordccai  Jonah  Shob. 


RABaD  Rabbi  Abraham  ben  David. 

RABaX  Rubbi  Eliezer  ben  Nathan. 

RABIH  Rabbi  Eleasar  ben  Joel  Im-Levi. 

RaDBaZ  Rabbi  David  ibn  Zimra. 

RaLBaG  Rabbi  Levi  ben  Gershon. 

RaMaK  Rabbi  Moses  Koben. 

Ra.MaK  Rabbi  Moses  Cordovero. 

RaMBaM  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimou. 

RajVIBaN  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Xal.iman. 

RaMBeMaN  Moses  ben  Mcnachem  Mendel. 

RaN  Rabbi  Nissim. 

RaSH  Raljbi  Shimshon. 

RaSHBA  Rabbi  Solomon  ibn  Adret. 

RaSHBaJI  Rabbi  Samuel  ben  Meir. 

RaSllBaZ  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Zeraah  (Duran). 

RaSHDail  Rabbi  Samuel  da  Medina. 

RaSIII  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac  (Yizhaki). 

jj  y  Ti  \  Rabbi  Zalman  Ilaiiau. 

itazaa  -j  jj.^,j^^j  ^orahiah  ha-Levi. 

ReDaK  Rabbi  David  Kiinhi. 

ReDaK  Rabbi  David  Kohen  (of  Corfu). 

RcMA  Rabbi  iloses  Isserles. 

ReMall  Rabbi  Moses  ha-Kohen. 

RI  Rabbi  Isaac  (tosafist). 

RIAZ  Rabbi  Isaac  Or  Zarua'. 

RIBA  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Asber. 

RIBaK  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Kalonymus. 

RlBaM  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Jle'ir  (tosafist). 

RIBaN  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Nathan. 

RIBaSII  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Sheshet. 

RIF  Rabbi  Isaac  Alfasi. 

RIK  Rabbi  Joseph  Kolon  (Colon). 

RitCA  Kabbi  Yom-Tob  ben  Abraham  (Isli- 

bili). 
RI^BA  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Abraham. 

ROSII  Rabbi  Asher. 

SlIaK  Sbabbethai  ha-Kohen. 

SIIeDaL  Samuel  David  Luzzatto. 

SIIeReZ  Samuel  Raphael  Zebi  (-Hirsch). 

Ya'ABeZ  JaOob  Emden  ben  Zebi. 

YaSHaR    (of  Caudia)   Joseph    Solomon  (Dehned- 

igo). 
YaSHaR  (of  Goritz)  Isaac  Samuel  Reggio. 

For  a  fuller  list  see  Hitndler's  list  of  abbreviations 
in  Daiman's  "Talmudisches  Wortcrbuch." 

A  somewhat  similar  use  of  a  title  is  the  combina- 
tion with  Messcr,  as  in  the  Italian  Messer  Leon, 
while  in  Provence  the  honorary  prefixes  en,  for  men, 
and  na.  for  women,  are  combined  with  the  name  to 
form  Eugusek  (En-Joseph),  Nabona,  etc. 

Apart  from  these  tendencies,  the  general  trend  of 
nomenclature  among  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
to  adopt  that  of  the  coimtries  in  which  they  lived, 
the  given  names  being  often  identical  with  those  of 
the  surrouuding  peoples,  and  other  means  of  iden- 
tification being  derived  mainly  from  localities  or 
offices.  Certain  peculiarities  of  various  countries 
may  be  taken  separately. 

Among  the  Arabic-speaking  Jews  the  local  Arabic 
names  were  adopted,  such  as  Hassan,  Abdallah, 
Sahl;  or  Hebrew  names  were  translated  into  the 
corresponding  Aralnc,  as  Eleazar  into  Manzur,  Maz- 
liah  into  Maimun.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Arabic 
onomatology  is  the  "  kunyuli,"  the  by-name  given 
to  a  father  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  by  which  he  is 
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named  after  the  latter  (see  Abu).  It  may  be  added 
here  that  Abu  al-Walid  is  a  "kunyah  "  or  by-name 
for  Jonah.  Akin  to  this  is  the  use  of  Ibn  to  form 
a  family  name,  the  first  of  this  kind  among  Jews. 
Among  the  best  known  of  this  for- 
Arabic  niatiou  are  Ibu  Aknin,  Ibu  Danan 
Names.  (hence  Abendana),  Ibn  Latif,  Ibn  Mi- 
gas,  Ibn  Verga.  Abu  also  forms  fam- 
ily names,  as  in  the  case  of  Abudarham,  or  Aboab. 
The  Arabic  article  al  appears  in  quite  a  number 
of  names,  as  in  Al-Harisi.  Other  names  ot  inter- 
est, given  by  Steinschneider  in  a  long  list  of  eight 
hundred  Arabic  names  in  the  "Jewish  Quarterly 
Review"  (ix.  -  xiii.),  are  Ghayj'at  (in  Spanish 
"  Gayet "),  Ilm  Danan  and  Ibn  al-Dayyal,  Al-Ha- 
runi  ("the  Aaronide,"  the  same  as  "Cohen"),  Ibu 
AVakar,  Ibn  Zabara  and  Ibu  Zimra,  Hap  (applied 
to  Karaites  who  had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem),  Yahya  (equivalent  to  John  or  Judah). 
Jlorel  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Samuel;  Molko 
means  "royal";  Mas'ud  is  equivalent  to  Barucli; 
JIukattil  ("champion  ")  would  be  a  proper  origin  for 
the  family  name  Mocatta;  Najar  and  Najara  refer 
to  carpentry ;  Sasun  is  merely  a  transcript  of  Sason 
("lily").  The  proper  names  Sa'id,  Sa'ad,  and 
Sa'dan  are  equally  popular  among  Jews  and  Arabs. 
'Abbas  ("  lion  ")  corresponds  to  Judah,  as  Leo  and 
the  like  in  Europe.  Very  many  Jud;eo- Arabic  names 
are  compounded  of  'aJrf  ("  servant  "),  as  Abdallah  and 
'Abd  al-Walid.  Al-Faraj  occurs  as  the  name  of  the 
translator  at  Girgeuti,  and  it  is  possibly  the  remote 
origin  of  the  curious  name  of  Admiral  Parragut, 
whose  grandfather  came  from  Jlinorca.  It  is  con- 
sidered doubtful  whether  the  name  of  the  Kimhis  is 
Hebrew  in  that  form,  or  whether  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced as  an  Arabic  word,  Kamhi  ("  formed  of 
wheat  "). 

The  use  of  surnames  thus  became  common  among 

the  Arabic-speaking  Jews,  who  naturally  carried  the 

custom  into  Spain.    Among  Spanish  Jews  are  found 

such  names  as  Abeldano,  corresponding  to  Ibn  el- 

Danan ;    Abeucabre,  corresponding  to  Ibn  Zabara ; 

Avinbruch,  corresponding  to  Ibn  Baruch;  and  the 

like.     Biblical  names  often  take  curious  forms  in  the 

Spanish  records,  Isaac  appearing  as  Acaz,  Cohen  as 

Coffen   or   Coffe,   Yom-Tob   as  Bondia,   Zemah   as 

Crescas  or  Cresquez.     The  Hen  family  appears  to 

have  adopted  a  translation  of  the  name 

In  Spain,    of   their    home-village,    Gracia,    near 

France,       Barcelona  (Loeb,  in  "  H.  E.  J."  iv.  73). 

and  Indeed,    among    the    Spaniards    the 

Sng-land.     tendency  to  adopt  family  names  from 

localities  is  largely  developed ;  hence 

were  derived  such  names  as  Spinoza,  Gerondi,  Ca- 

valleria.  Delmonti,   Lousada,   and  Villa  Real.     The 

name  Sasportas  deserves  special  attention,  as  it  is 

really  the  Balearic  dialectal  form  of  La  Porta. 

In  France  the  use  of  Biblical  names  ajipears  to 
have  been  more  extended,  judging  by  the  elaborate 
lists  at  the  end  of  Gross's  "Gallia  Judaiea."  Triu^ 
surnames  occurrc^d,  especially  in  the  sotith,  like 
Abigdor,  Farissol,  Bonct;  but  asarule  local  distinc- 
tions were  popular,  as  Sam.son  of  Sens,  etc.  The 
early  Jews  of  England,  who  spoke  French  through- 
out their  stay,  also  used  Biblical  names;  the  most 
popular   name,    in   the   twelfth    century   at   least. 


being  Isaac,  next  to  which  came  Joseph.  On  both 
sides  of  the  British  Channel  there  was  a  tend- 
ency to  translate  Biblical  names  into  French,  as 
Deulesalt  for  Isaiah,  Serfdeu  for  Obadiah,  Deudone 
for  Elhanan,  but  the  ordinary  popular  names  were 
adopted  also,  as  Beleasez,  Fleurdelis,  and  Muriel  for 
Jewesses,  or  Amiot,  Bonevie,  Bonenfaund,  Bontil, 
among  men.  Deulacres  and  Crescas  both  occur 
(probably  corresponding  to  Solomon  or  Gedaliah). 
In  Germany  the  tendcncv  to  adopt  Christian  names 
was  perhaps  most  marked,  such  names  as  Bern- 
hard,  Bero,  Eberhard,  Falk,  Gumprecbt,  Knob- 
lauch, Licbreich,  Siisskind,  Weiss,  and  Wolf  being 
among  those  noticed  in  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
Especially  popular  were  compounds  with  inniiii  or 
man,  as  Feldmann,  Kaufmanu,  Lieberman,  Lipman, 
and  Seligman. 

As  has  been  seen,  surnames  were  not  unknown 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  Jews 
began  to  mingle  more  with  their  fellow  citizens  the 
practise  of  using  or  adopting  civic  surnames  in  ad- 
dition to  the  "  sacred  "  name,  u.sed  only 
Surnames,  in  religious  connections,  grew  com- 
mensurately.  Of  course,  among  the 
Sephardim  this  practise  was  common  almost  from 
the  time  of  the  exile  from  Spain,  and  probably  be- 
came still  more  common  as  a  result  of  the  example 
of  the  Maranos,  who  on  adopting  Christianity  ac- 
cepted in  most  cases  the  family  names  of  their  god- 
fathers. Among  the  Ashkcuazim,  whose  isolation 
from  their  fellow  citizens  was  more  complete,  the 
use  of  surnames  became  at  all  general  only  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  the  Austrian  empire  an  order  was  issued  in 
1787  which  compelled  the  Jews  to  adopt  surnames, 
though  their  choice  of  given  names  was  restricted 
mainly  to  Biblical  ones;  a  list  of  permitted  first 
names  is  given  in  Kropatschat's  "  Gesetzsamm- 
lung  "  (xiv.  539-5(i7),  the  names  marked  in  black  let- 
ters being  those  reserved  for  Jews.  Commissions  of 
officers  were  appointed  to  register  all  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants under  such  names.  If  a  Jew  refused  to 
select  a  name  the  commission  was  empowered  to 
force  one  upon  him.  This  led  to  a  wholesale  crea- 
tion of  artificial  surnames,  of  which  Jewish  nomen- 
clature bears  the  traces  to  the  present  da\'.  Among 
the  latter  class  are  the  following,  mentioned  by  Karl 
Emil  Franzos:  Drachenblut,  Ochsenschwanz,  Naclit- 
kiifer,  Ladstockschwiuger,  Pulverbestandtheil,  Tem- 
peraturwechsel,  Eselskopf,  Rindskopf,  Gottlos, 
Woldgeruch,  Singmirwas,  Veilchenduft,  Stinker, 
Bettelarm,  Nothleider,  Geldschrank,  Diamaiit. 
Smaragd,  Karfimkel.  Edelstein.  Goldader,  Galgen- 
vogel.  Galgenstrick,  Todtschlitger,  Lumpe,  Taschen- 
greifer.  Durst,  Hunger,  Fresser,  Siiugcr,  Triid<er, 
Weinglas,  Schnapser,  Schmettcrling,  Elephant, 
Nashorn,  Pferd,  Maulthier,  Maulwurf,  Wanzcn- 
knickcr,  Saumagen,  Kiissemich,  Groberklotz.  Na- 
poleon also,  in  a  decree  of  July  20.  1808,  insisted 
upon  the  Jews  adopting  fixed  names  ("  L"Uuivers 
Israelite,"  Ivii.  472).  While  various  governments 
thus  forced  the  Jews  to  adopt  surnames,  they  were 
at  the  same  time  inclined  to  limit  their  freedom  in 
the  selection  of  given  names.  In  Bohemia  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  was  pa.ssed  in  1787  re- 
stricting   them   to    ]5iblical    names    were    not    re- 
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scintlcd  until  Aug.  11,  1836.  The  Prussian  govern- 
nii'nt  in  the  same  year  attempted  to  introduce  a 
similar  restriction  in  that  state,  whicli  led  to  Zunz 
pniducing  his  classical  monograph,  "  Die  Namender 
Jucleu,"  in  which  he  showed,  from  e.\am|)les  taken 
from  all  jierlods,  that  the  Jews  had  freely  adopted 
the  current  and  popular  names  of  their  neighbors  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Owing  mainly  to  this  "tour 
de  force  "  the  enactment  was  not  pres.sed.  Similar 
rides  have  been  passed  by  the  Itussian  government 
from  time  to  time,  but  without  producing  much 
effect;  though  even  at  the  present  day  a  Jewess 
must  not  bear  such  a  name  as  Clara. 

A  recent  investigation  into  Berlin  pra'uomcns 
shows  that  modern  Jews  of  that  city  adopt  the  ordi- 
nary given  names  of  their  neiglibors,  but  that  they 
tend  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  names,  though  not 
of  Biblical  origin,  popular  among  themselves.  Thus 
Harry  is  mainly  Jewish,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Isidore.  Jacques,  James,  and  Sigbert.  Almost 
all  the  Jloritzes  are  Jewish,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  Ludwigs,  and  Jidius  is  almost  equally  popular 
among  the  Berlin  Jews.  The  following  popidar 
names  in  most  places  represent  the  accompanj'ing 
Biblical  names:  Isidore,  Isaac ;  Jacques  and  James, 
Jacob ;  Ludwig,  Levi ;  Moritz,  Moses.  Benno  is  used 
for  Benjamin,  and  in  one  case  Dagobert  for  David. 
Among  .Jewish  girls  Regina  and  Rosa  are  popular 
names  (N.  Pulvermacher,  "Berliner  Vornamen," 
Berlin,  1902). 

But  notwithstanding  this  permission  to  ado|it 
arbitrary  surnames,  there  was  still  a  tendency,  at 
any  rate  among  German-speaking  Jews,  to  adapt 
these  from  Bibli('al  names  in  one  or  other  of  their 
variant  forms.  Thus  among  the  5,000  names  of 
patrons  connected  with  Anglo-Jewish  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  1878  Jacobs  f(mnd  the  most  popular 
names  to  be  the  following: 


-Xamc.  Proptiriiim, 

Colien 1  in  26 

Davis 1  ••  33 

Levy 1  "  35 

Jijsepli  1  "  47 

Isaac  and  Isaaes 1  "  .52 

Mjrer  and  Myers I  "64 

Phillips 1  "  fti 

i^aiiuiel 1  *'  66 

Solumon  and  Solomons  1  "  *i6 

Jacob  and  Jacobs 1  "  78 

Hart 1  "  SI 


Name.                 Prnpftrtiim. 
Abraham  and  Abra- 
hams    1  in   84 

Harris 1  "    84 

Moses 1  "    96 

Nathan 1  "  107 

Woolf  and  Wolff 1  "  115 

Bamet  and  Barnelt. .  1  '*  127 

Benjamin 1  "  1:51 

Emamii-1 1  •'  i:il 

Hyam  and  Hyams  ...  1  "  135 

Marks 1  "  135 

Hymanand  Hymans.  1  "  149 

It  is  accordingly  of  interest  to  study  the  different 
forms  which  Biblical  names  assume  in  various  coun- 
tries wlien  used  as  .Jewish  surnames.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  more  usual  forms,  the  original  Biblic- 
al name  being  given  first; 

Aaron  =  Aarons,  Aaronson,  Aronoff,  Aronson, 
Aronovich.  Abrahaiu  =  Aberke,  Aberl,  Aberlein, 
Aberlieb,  Aberlin,  Abers,  Aberzuss.  Abraham,  Abra- 
hams, Abrahamson,  Abram,  Abrams,  Abramovitch, 
Abramovitz,  Abreska,  Abromovitch,  Afroemche, 
Afrom,  Afromle,  Babrahams,  Brahani,  Ebermann, 
Ebril.  Alexander  =  Alexander,  Saunders.  Sender. 
Asher  =  Anschel,  Ansell,  Archer,  Ascher,  Asher, 
Asherson,  Assur,  Masehel. 

Barucli  =  Hendit,  Bendict,  Benedict,  Beniton. 
Bcrtliold,  Boraeh,  Borucli.  Benjamin  =  Lopes, 
Lopez,  Scef,  Seff,  Wolf,  Wolff,  Wulf. 


David  =  Bendavid,  David,  Davids,  Davidson, 
Davies.  Davis,  Davison.  Tcwel.  Tewele,  Teweles. 

Elehanan  =  Elkan,  Elkin.  Eleazar  =  Eleasser, 
Eleazar,  Ellosor,  Lasar,  Lazan,  Lazar,  Lazarus. 
Eliezer  =  Leeser,  Leser,  Lewis,  Leyser,  Ijijser.  Eli- 
jah =  Elias.  Eliasaf.  Eliassof.  Eliason,  Elie,  Elijah, 
Ellis.  Ellison.  Emanuel  -—  Emanuel,  JIanuel,  Men- 
del. Ephraim  =  Fisehl,  Fi.schliu,  Fraime.  Ezekiel  = 
Eheskel,  Ezekiel,  Heskel,  Kaskel. 

Gabriel  =  Gafril,  Gefril.  Gedaliah  =  Guedall^. 
Gershon  =  Geronymus.     Gideon  =  Gedide. 

Isaac  =  Eisech,  Eissig,  Gitzok,  Ickzack,  IsaaO, 
Isaacs,  Itzig,  Izaaks,  Hickman,  Hitchcock.  Lacb 
man,  Sachs,  Sack,  Sacks,  Sace,  Seckel,  Sichel,  Zek- 
lin.  Israel  =  Israel,  Israels,  Israelson,  Isril,  Isserl 
Isserlcin,  Isserles.  Issaebar  =  Achsel,  Bar,  Baei. 
Barell,  Barnard,  Barnett,  Berusch,  Beer,  Berlin 
Bernard,  Berthold,  Schidter. 

Jacob  =  Ben  Jacob,  Jackson.  Jacob,  .Jacobi,  .Jacobs, 
.Jacobson,  Jacobus,  Jacoby,  Jacof,  Jainof,  Kaplan. 
Ivaplin,  Kaplowitch,  Kaufman,  Kaufniann,  Kopiu- 
ski,  Koppel,  Kop]iellniann,  Koppelviteh,  Leppok, 
Marchant,  Merchant,  ScobelefT,  Yokelson.  Joel  = 
Jool,  Jolchen,  Julius.  Jonah  =  Jonas,  Jonassohn, 
Jones.  Joseph  =  Jees,  Jessel,  Jessop,  Jocelyu,  Josel, 
Joseph,  Josephi,  Josephs,  Josephson,  Joskin,  Joslin, 
Jossel,  .Josselson,  Yoish,  Y'osl.  Judah  =  Ben-Ari, 
Ben-Lob,  Judah,  Jewell,  Judel.  Judelson,  Judith, 
Leo,  Leon,  Leoni,  Leonte,  Leontin.  Leuw,  Lion, 
Lionel,  Lobel,  Loblin,  Leidiusch,  Lobusch,  Lowe 
Ltiwel,  Lyon,  L3'ons. 

Levi  =  Aleuy,  Elvy,  Halevy,  Ha  Levi,  Lavey. 
Lebel,  Leblin,  Levav,  Leib,  Leopold,  Leve,  Levene, 
Levenson,  Levi,  Levic,  Levien,  Levin,  Levinsky, 
Levinsohn,  Levison,  Levy,  Lewey,  Lewi.  Lewin, 
Lewinsky,  Lewinson,  Lewis,  Lob,  Lobel,  Loewe, 
Loewi,  Louissohn,  Lovy,  Low,  Lowy,  Lowy. 

Manasseh  =  Manas.se,  Mannes,  Menasei,  Mones. 
Marcus  =  IVIarx,  Jlordchen.  Jlenahem  =  JMan, 
Mandl,  Manin,  5Iann,  ilendel,  Mendelson,  Mendels- 
sohn, Jlendl,  Menke,  Jlenkeu,  Menkin.  .Meulin, 
Menzel,  Monitz,  Monnish.  Moses  =  Mausche,  Moise, 
Moritz,  Mosche,  Mosel_v,  IMosen.  Mosessohn,  Moses- 
son.  Moskin,  Moss.  Mosse.  Mossel. 

Naphtali  =  Cerf,  Harris.  Harrison,  Hart,  Iler- 
schell,  Hershkovitz,  Hertz.  Hertzen,  Hertzl.  Herz, 
Herzl,  Hirsch,  Hirschel,  Hirschkovitsch,  Huzka, 
Zewi. 

Samson  =  Sampson.  Samuel  =  Samuels.  Samuel- 
son,  Sanvel.  Sanville.  Sanwil,  Savilh\  Selanuel, 
Zangwill.  Simeon  =  Simeon,  Simniel.  Simon  ^ 
Scbimme,  Schima.  Schimchen.  Solomon  =  Sala- 
inan,  Salman,  Salmen,  Salmon.  Salmuth,  Salom, 
Salome,  Salomon,  Salomone.  Salomons.  Schleinel, 
Schlome,  Slonian,  Slowinan,  Solomons,  Sulei- 
man. 

Zachariah  =  Zacharias. 

Ne.xt  to  Biblical  surnames,  local  ones  have  the 
greatest  popularitj-  among  .Jews,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  list  of  the  most  (lopular  names 
among  Alsiitian  Jews  in  1784; 


Abraham 72 

Ach  20 

Alexandre 22 

Aron  .50 

Biihr  and  variants 22 

Barach  and  variautH 31 


Benjamin 10 

liemhelm  or  Bemheimer .  43 

Bicart  luid  variants 24 

liloch 189 

Blum 29 

Bolack  and  variants 13 
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Bnmsc'hwig  ami  variants . . 

Cahen  and  variants 

David 

Dreyfus 

Eliasor  Elie 

Emanuel 

Franclf  

Geismar 

Gerothwohl 

Gerson  or  Gerschem 

Gotschal 

Grumbach 

Guggenheim 

Guntzburg  and  variants... 

Haas 

Hauser 

Hemerdinger  and  variants. 

Heyman 

Hirscb  or  Herseli 

Hirtz  and  variants 

Hirtzel  or  Hertzel 

Isaac 

Israel 

Jacob  

Jonas 

Josepii 

Judas  and  variants 

Kabn  and  variants 

Katz 

Lang 

Lazare  or  Lazarus 


Lelunann 23 

Levy 618 

Leyser '. 23 

Lippmann  and  variants. . .  -'(! 

Low 28 

Lowel 38 

Marx 37 

Mayer  or  Meyer 99 

Moyses  and  variants 86 

Nathan 25 

Netter 40 

Nordemanu  and  vai'iants. .  16 

Picard 27 

Pic(iuer  and  variants 17 

Raphael  23 

EueH 33 

Salomon 50 

Samson 12 

Samuel  and  variants 81 

Schnerb  10 

Schwob 35 

Seeligman 29 

Simon 18 

Ulman 34 

Ulmo 15 

Wahl II 

WevI 187 

Woiff 37 

Woog,  Wogue 10 

Wormser 50 


Local  names  form,  perhaps,  the  larger  number  of 
surnames  among  modern  Jews,  tliough  no  one  lo- 
cally derived  name  occurs  so  frequently  as  the  least 
common  Biblical  one.  Besides  general  names  like 
Hollander,  Deutsch,  Frank,  Franco,  Frankel,  al- 
most evei'y  European  country  has  contributed  its 
quota.  HoUand  has  contributed  Lleuwarden,  Neu- 
megen,  Limburg,  Van  Thai,  and  various  other  Vans, 
as  Van  'Ryn  (=  Rhine),  etc. 

German}',  of  course,  has  contributed  the  largest 
number.  Besides  such  well-known  cities  as  Posen 
(hence  Posncr),  Berlin  (hence  Berliner  and  Berlin- 
sky),  Bingen,  Cassel,  Treves  (whence,  according  to 
some  authorities,  originated  tlie  very  popular  Alsa- 
tian name  of  Dreyfus),  Dresden,  Fulda  (hence 
Foidd),  and  Oppenheim,  less  familiar  towns,  like 
Flatau,  Hildcslieim,  Bischoffslieim, 
liOcal        Auerbach,  Behrendt,  Landshiith,  Sulz- 

Names.  berg,  have  contributed  their  share. 
A  certain  number  of  names  which 
might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  derived  artificially 
are  merely  names  of  towns,  like  Birnbaum  (trans- 
lated into  '•Peartree"),  Rosenberg,  Sonimerfeld, 
Griinberg  (hence  Greenberg),  Goldberg,  and  Ruben- 
stein.  The  English  C'rawcour  comes  from  Cracow, 
while  Van  Praagah  is  obviously  the  name  of  a 
Prague  family  that  .settled  in  Holland  before  going 
over  to  England.  The  name  Gordon  is  said  to  be 
fiom  the  Russian  Gi'odno.  From  Poland  have  come 
various  general  names,  as  Polano,  Pollock,  Polack, 
Polak,  Pollak,  Poole,  Pool.  Sephardic  surnames, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  almost  invariably  local, 
as  Almanzi,  Castro,  Carvajal,  Leon.  NavaiTO,  Robles 
(Spanish),  and  Almeida, Carvallo,  Miranda,  and  I'ieba 
(Portuguese).  Many  Italian  names  are  also  of  this 
class,  as  Alatino,  Genese  (from  Genoa).  Meldola, 
Montefioi'e,  Mortara,  Pisa,  and  Romanelli  (with  its 
variants  Romanin,  l{omain,  Romayne,and  Romanel). 
Even  in  the  East  there  an!  names  of  the.se  last  two 
classes,  Behar  (from  Bejar),  Galante,  Veneziani, 
though  there  are  a  few  Arabic  names  like  Alfaiiilari 


and  Haggis;  Greek,  as  Galipapa  and  Pappo;  and  a 
few  Turkish,  as  Jamila,  Bilbil.  and  Sabad  (Franco, 
"Histoire  des  Israelites  de  I'Empire  Ottoman,"  \>p. 
384-28")). 

Going  still  farther  east,  the  curious  custom  which 
prevails  among  the  Bene  Israel  may  be  mentioned 
of  changing  Biblical  names  to  similar  Hindu  names 
with  the  addition  ofjce,  thus  Benjamin  into  Benma- 
jee,  Abraliam  into  Abrajee,  David  into  Dawoodjee, 
Jacob  into  Akkoobjec.  Before  dismissing  the  local 
names,  the  names  Altschul  or  Altschuler,  derived 
from  the  Altschul  of  Prague,  should  be  mentioned. 
To  the  .signs  of  the  Frankfort  Judeugasse  are  due  the 
names  of  some  of  the  best  known  of  Jewish  families: 
Rothschild  ("  red  shiehl ").  Schwarzschilil.  Adler, 
Ganz  or  Gans  ("goose"),  Schiff  ("ship"),  Strauss 
("ostrich  "),  and  Oehs.  Schudt  gives  a  list  of  these 
signs  ("  Jlidische  Merckwi'irdigkciten,"  iii.  1.51-154). 

Turning  to  the  ne.\t  great  source  from  which  have 
been  dei'ived  the  surnames  used  in  ordinary  nomen- 
clature—  trades  and  occupations — ^such  names  as 
Kaufmann  and  Mareliant  ("merchant")  become 
prominent.  Others  of  the  same  kind  are;  Spiel- 
mann  ("player");  Steinschneider  ("engraver"); 
Schuster,  Schneider.  Schneiders,  and 

Official       Snyders  ("  tailor  "  ;  in  Hebrew  Hayyat ; 
Names  and  lieiice   Chayet);     AVechsler  ("money- 
Nick-        changer").     But  there  are  others  that 

names.  are  more  distinctively  Jewish :  Par- 
nass  and  Gabbay,  from  the  synagogue 
officials  who  were  so  called ;  Singer,  Cantor,  Voor- 
sanger,  Cliazan,  Cautarini,  from  the  singers  of 
Israel ;  Shochet,  Schaechter,  Sehechter,  from  the 
ritual  .slaughterer;  Ballin,  a  bath-keeper;  Shadkun, 
a  marriage-broker;  Moreno,  Rabe,  Rabinowitz,  and 
Rabbinovitz,  rabbis;  Benmohel,  one  who  performed 
the  sacred  rite  of  Abraham.  A'number  of  Arabic 
names  are  of  similar  origin  :  Al-Fakhkhar,  a  potter; 
Jlocatta,  a  mason  or  possibly  a  soldier  (Al-^Iuka- 
til).  For  the  various  forms  of  Cohen  see  Jew.  Encyc. 
iv.  144. 

Descriptive  titles,  again,  are  mainly  derived  from 
modern  languages,  and  are  sometimes  translated  into 
Hebrew :  thus,  Azariah  dei  Rossi  is  known  as  Azai'iah 
Min  ha-Adtunmim;  or  sometimes  the  Hebrew  name 
is  translated  into  the  current  languages:  thus  Jafeh 
("beautiful")  is  translated  into  Schon,  SchOndel, 
Schandel,  Bonfet. 

Nicknames  seem  not  to  be  so  frequently  adopted 
as  surnames  among  Jews,  though  so  usual  among 
them  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  ghetto.  Yom-Tob 
and  Purim  are  possitily  to  be  included  in  this  class. 
and  it  is  said  that  the  various  forms  of  Kaiser  and 
King  are  derived  from  players  of  that  jjart  in  the 
Purim  plays.  Instead  of  nicknames,  modern  Jews 
use  contractions  of  Ilelu'ew  descriptive  names ;  thus, 
Shiin  reiiresents  Sheliah  Ne'eman,  and  Sehatz,  She- 
liah  Zibbur;  Katz  ("cat")  represents  Kohn  Zedck ; 
Goetz  (in  English,  Yates)  equals  Ger  Zedek ;  Sack 
is  vised  for  a  member  of  the  Zera'  Kodesh,  or  "holy 
posterity,"  and  it  is  said  that  when  an  "s"is  at- 
tached this  reference  is  to  tlu^  fraternity  of  tliat  name 
at  Speyer.  Bran,  Braun,  or  Brown  is  said  to  reiire- 
sent  Ben  Ralibi  Nahman;  while  Bril  represents  Ben 
Rabbi  Judah  Lob. 

A  few   miscellaneous  names  maj'  be  referred  to: 
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Speranza,  which  is  used  as  a  woman's  name,  occurs 
in  tlie  form  of  Sprinzer  in  Hwssin  ;  Miiigolious  and 
^largoliutli  arc  variations  of  Margaret ;  and  Margue- 
rite ('■  pearl  ")  finds  equivalents  in  I'erel  and  Perles. 
The  Wahls  claim  to  descend  from  Saul  Wald,  who 
was  king  of  Poland  fur  one  day.  Schontheil  is 
supposed  to  be  a  translation  of  Bonaparte,  and 
Slieliel  is  derived  from  the  little  room  kept  for  the 
"liahur"  in  rich  Jews'  houses. 

Change  of  name  was  not  an  uiuisual  occiurence 
in  Hihlieal  times,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  instances 
occurring  among  the  Patriarclis,  and  it  seems  lo 
have  been  not  altogether  unknown  in  later  limes. 

Thus,  Jloses  Benveniste   mentions  a 

Change  of  certain  Obadiah  who  wandered  from 

Name.        Germany    to    Turkey    in    1C54    and 

changed  his  name  to  Jlo.ses  because 
the  former  name  was  unusual  (Responsa,  i.  40). 
Later  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  person  who  was  danger- 
ously sick  would  change  his  name  in  the  hope  that 
the  Angel  of  Death,  who  summons  persons  by  name, 
would  be  baffled  thereby.  This  custom,  known  as 
"meshanneh  shem,"  is  given  in  the  Talmud  (R.  H. 
17a)  and  is  mentioned  by  Judah  Hasid  ("Sefer  Ha- 
sidim,"  Xo.  24.5).  One  of  the  names  Ihns  adopted 
was  the  appropriate  one  of  Hayyim,  for  the  various 
forms  of  which  see  Jew.  Escyc.  vi.  271.  hi  order 
to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  at  the  resurrection 
the  cabalists  later  recommended  ptTsons  to  learn  a 
psalm  the  first  and  last  verses  of  which  began  and 
ended  with  the  first  and  last  letters  of  their  names. 
Particular  care  is  to  be  taken  In  the  writing  of  names 
in  legal  documents,  the  slightest  error  in  which  in- 
validates them.  Hence  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
monographs  on  names,  both  personal  and  geograph- 
ical, the  first  of  which  was  tliat  written  by  Simhah 
Cohen;  the  best  known  is  that  of  .Samuel  ben  Phoe- 
bus and  Ephraim  Zalman  Margulies  entitled  "Tib 
Gittin." 

It  was  thought  that  Jews  of  the  same  name  should 
not  live  in  the  same  town  or  permit  their  children  to 
marry  into  each  others'  families  ("Sefer  Hasidim," 
JCos.  24-34) ;  this  seems  to  have  some  reference  to  ex- 
ogamy.    It  is  even  urged  that  one  should  not  marry 

a  woman  of  the  same  name  as  one's 

Supersti-     mother;  or  that  she  should  be  required 

tions.         to  change  it  (ib.  Xo.  23).     Even  to  the 

present  day  it  is  considered  unlucky 
in  Russia  for  a  father-in-law  to  have  tlie  same  name 
as  the  bridegroom.  When  several  children  have 
died  in  a  family  the  next  that  is  born  has  no  name 
given  to  it,  but  is  referred  to  as  "Alter."  or  "Al- 
terke,"  the  view  being  that  the  Angel  of  Death,  not 
knowing  the  name  of  the  child,  will  not  be  able  to 
seize  it.  When  such  a  child  attains  the  marriage- 
able age,  a  new  name,  generally  that  of  one  of  the 
Patriarchs,  is  given  to  it.  For  a  sonu'what  similar 
reason  it  is  considered  unlucky  in  I^ithnania  to  call 
an  onlj-  child  by  his  right  name.  For  geographical 
names  see  Pi.ace-N.\mes. 

Finally,  it  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  refer  to 
the  frequent  practise  among  Jewish  authors  of 
adopting  pen-names.  It  was,  indeed,  customarj'  for 
well-known  authors  of  medieval  times  to  be  known 
by  the  titles  of  their  works  rather  than  by  their 
own  names.     Thus,  Jacob  ben  Asher  is  referred  to  as 


the  "  Tur  "  or  the  "  Ba'al  ha-Turim  "  ;  Joseph  Caro  is 
known  as  the  "Bet  Yosef";    and  Ezekiel  Landau 

as  "Noda'  bi-Yehudah  "  ;  while  even 

Pen-  more  frequently  were  authors  known 

Names.       by  contracted   forms  of  their  names, 

with  the  addition  of  somc^  honorary 
prcti.x,  as  given  above.  Among  contemporary  He- 
brew writers  this  practise  is  still  more  widely  ob- 
served, though  no  honorary  title  is  prefixed.  A  list 
is  given  by  M.  Schwab  iu  his  "  Repertoire  "  (Su])i)le- 
mcnt,  pp.  200-207).  Most  Yiddish  writers,  indeed, 
appear  to  prefer  to  write  under  .some  pen-name  or 
pseudonj-m,  and  their  example  is  at  times  followed 
by  modern  writers  of  Hebrew,  though  these,  as  a 
rule,  prefer  lo  give  a  name  composed  of  their  ini- 
tials. Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  prominent 
pen-names  adopted  in  recent  years  by  contempo- 
rary writers.  Many  of  these  iirint  their  Hebrew 
names  in  Latin  characters,  and  their  transliteration 
is  followed  here : 


Pseudonyms. 

Authors. 

Adam 

Andcrmann.  D.  M. 

Adir 

Deinard,  E. 

Ahad  ha-'Am 

Ginzberg 

Aus  Kapelusmacher 

Selikowitsh 

Bas-Malke 

Samostshin,  Mrs. 

Ben  Dawid 

Davidovich 

Ben  Efraim 

Baranow,  M. 

Ben  Nez 

Winchevsky,  M. 

Ben  Omi 

Rabinovich,  M.  J. 

Ben  Pores 

Bukanski 

Ben-Tomar 

Perez,  J.  L. 

Benyemini 

Katzcnelson,  I.  B. 

Bernstein,  Dawid 

Cahan,  Abraham 

Bl'icherfresser 

Rabinowilsch,  S. 

Buki  ben  Jogli 

Katzenellenbogen 

Chaim  Barbiirim 

Winchevsky,  M. 

Chaim  Bolbetun 

Winchevsky,  31. 

Dawid 

Pinsk,  D. 

Debkin,  T.  E. 

Winchevsky,  M. 

Der  Dasiger 

Winchevsk)-,  M. 

Dofek 

Piuski,  D.  " 

Elifeelet  mi-Sastschim 

Samostschin.  P. 

Eli  Kozin  Hazhakueli 

Linetzki,  I.  J. 

Ernes 

Spcktor,  M. 

Essbllcher 

Rabinowilsch,  S. 

Esther 

Rabinowilsch,  S. 

Fiukel,  L. 

Perez,  J.  L. 

Fremder 

Fried,  M. 

Gam-Su 

Perez,  J.  L. 

Genosse  Cervera 

Kobrin,  L. 

Goldberg,  A. 

Frischmanu,  D. 

Gorin 

Goido,  J. 

Graf  M.  I.  Kwectl 

Cantor 

Ilaggai 

Haishin,  G. 

Ha-Jossem  mi-Nimirow 

Perez,  J.  L. 

llerdncr 

Lerner,  J.  J. 

Hoido,  J. 

Goido,  J. 

Isabella 

Spektor,  Mrs. 

Ish 

Shapiro,  E.  I. 

Ish  Xomi 

Wechsler.  JI. 

Jainkele  Chochem 

Rombro,  J. 

Jaknehuz 

Goldberg.  I.  Ch. 

Jankele  Traschke 

Winchevsky,  M. 

Jehalel 

Lewin,  I. 
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Kebebsigbm,  A. 

Krautz,  Pli. 

Lamedwownik 

Lumpenputzer 

Lez  vun  tier  Redakzie 

Libin,  Z. 

Litwislier  Philosoph 

Luzipcr 

Mabsin 

JIagid  vun  Ewjenisbok 

Mendelc  Mucliei'  Sforim 

Jleslnigener  Pbilosopli 

Jloslie  Glilzel 

Nachmau  ben  Wowsi 

Paloi 

Prok'taiisldcer  Magid 

Puis.  D. 

P.  Z. 

Kafaclowitsb.  Sb. 

Raubfijudel 

Kelii  Kozin 

Sam  bat  ion 

Selikowitsb,  M. 

Sbadber 

Slia  Pesbcs 

Slieluraicl 

Sholem  Aleechem 

tilmnior 

Sliulamis 

Ssar-scbel-Jam 

Ssinicbessossen 

Stizcr.  Dr. 

Wafblak  lakes 

Wchvel  Zdpzerik 

Witeblauin,  L. 

Yabliir 

Yabir 

Yazbir 


Goido,  J. 
Ronibro,  J. 
Spektoi-,  51. 
Perez,  J.  L. 
Perez,  J.  L. 
Gurewitsh 
Sclikowitsh 
Perez,  J.  L. 
Graunstein,  M. 
Feigeubaum,  B. 
Abraniowitsch,  S.  J. 
Wiucbevsk}-,  M. 
Cantor 

Lewner,  J.  B. 
Perez,  J.  L. 
Caban,  Ab. 
Piuski.  D. 
Samostsbin,  P. 
Kobrin.  L. 
Fei.genbaum.  B. 
Rubnizki 
Sclikowitsb 
Schatzkes,  M.  A. 
Vielstein 
Feigeubaum,  B. 
Rabiuowitsb,  S. 
Rabiuowitsb.  S. 
Sbaikewitsh.  N.  M. 
Rabiuowitsb.  S. 
Jleisacli,  J. 
Pried.  M. 
Perez,  J.  L. 
Selikowitsh 
Cantor 
Kobrin,  L. 
Rittenburg,  I. 
Rabbiuowicz,  J.  E. 
jNIobilewer,  Samuel 


Zelopbehad  bar  Cbuscbim   Lilienblum 

Of  course,  otber  Jewish  btterateurs  besides  the 
above  have  adopted  pen-names.  I.  Zangwill  has 
■written  under  tbe  names  "J.  Freeman  Bell  "  (in  col- 
laboration), "Countess  von  S.."  and  "Marshallik  "  ; 
Mrs.  Frankau  is  known  as  "Frank  Danby";  and 
so  on ;  but  there  is  nothing  specifically  Jewish  about 
this  adoption  of  a  pen-name. 

Bibliography :  Biblical:  G.  Buclianan  Grav.  Ffehrew  Proper 
Xniiics,  Lunduu,  1WI8 :  T.  Nuliieke.  In  ciii'viie  and  lihick, 
Enciic-  Bilih  (witli  extensive  bitiliograijhy).  Talniuilic : 
Si-liorr,  in  Hi-Hahiz.  vol.  ix.:  H.  P.  I  liajes,  Beitriliic  zur 
Aitrilsfmitischfu  Ounmatnhfuie  ;  Bacher,  in  E.  E.J.  xiv. 
4:i-4r.  Modern  :  Andree.  Zur  Vfilliskuutle  (Ur  Judnu  pp. 
130-138  ;  Zunz.  Xnmi'n  (ler.Juden.  in  drs.  Schriftctt.  ii.  1-S3 ; 
Low.  Lc)ii-ii.'<anrr.  pp.  93-1119;  Orient.  Lit.  v1.  139-3tl;  vii. 
43,  620 ;  Steinschneider.  in  Hfhr.  Bihl.  pp.  n.'jfi.  9fi3 ;  .iV/r»i,  in 
Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxxii.  91  ;  Hyamson.  .Jririsii  >:urn(iiuei<,  in  Jnr- 
ish  LiternniAniiuiil,  Unei.  pp. .Vi-TS;  M.  Salilatzky,  Lrriknn 
der  Pseudnnrimen  Helir.  Schrift.-ilitkr.  Benlycbev,  1903. 

J. 
NAMES  OF  GOD. -Biblical  Data  :  Like  other 
Hebrew  proper  names,  the  name  of  God  is  more 
than  a  mere  distinguishing  title.  It  represents  the 
Hebrew  conception  of  the  divine  nature  or  char- 
acter and  of  the  relation  of  God  to  His  iieojile.  It 
represents  the  Deity  as  He  is  known  to  His  wor- 
shipers, and  stands  for  all  those  attributos  which  He 
bears  in  relation  to  them  and  which  are  revealed  to 
them  through  His  activity  im  their  behalf.  A  new 
manifestation  of  His  interest  or  care  may  give  rise 


to  a  new  name.  So,  also,  an  old  name  may  acquire 
new  content  and  significance  through  new  and 
varied  experience  of  these  sacred  relations. 

It  can  readily  be  understooil,  therefore,  how  the 
divine  name  is  often  spoken  of  as  equivalent  to  the 
divine  presence  or  power  or  glory.  In  E.\.  xxiii. 
20-23  it  is  promised  that  Yiiwns  angel  will  lead 
and  give  victory  to  His  people,  who  must  yield  rev- 
erent obedience,  for,  the  Lord  s;iys,  "my  name  is  in 
him."  The  devout  Israelite  will  not  take  the  name 
of  a  false  god  upon  his  lips  (Ex.  xxiii.  13;  Josh, 
xxiii.  7;  Hosca  ii.  16-17;  Ps.  xvi.  4).  To  make 
mention  of  Yinvii's  name  is  to  assert  confidence  in 
His  strength  and  present  and  efficient  aid.  The  name 
excites  emotions  of  love,  joy,  and  praise  (Ps.  v.  11; 
vii.  17;  ix.  2;  xx.  1,  7).  That  name  is,  therefore, 
especially  connected  with  the  altar  or  sanctuaiy,  the 
place  where  God  records  His  name  (Ex.  xx.  24),  or 
"the  phice  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose 
out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  His  name  there"  (Deut. 
xii.  5;  coinp.  I  Kings  viii.  16,  29;  ix.  3;  Jer.  vii. 
12).  The  Temple  is  "the  place  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  mount  Zion  "  (Isa.  xviii.  7).  In 
one  or  two  com|iaratively  late  passages  "  the  Name  " 
(DJI'n)  is  used  absolutely,  doubtless  as  an  equivalent 
for  "  the  name  of  Yiiwh  "  (Lev.  xxiv.  11,  16;  comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  58). 

Of  the  names  of  God  in  the  Ohl  Testament,  that 
which  occurs  most  frequently  (G,823  times)  is  the 
so-called   Tetragrammaton.  Yhwu  (nilT).   the  dis- 
tinctive personal  name  of  the  God  of 

YHWH.  Israel.  This  name  is  commonly  repre- 
sented in  modern  translations  by  the 
form  "Jehovah,"  which,  however,  is  a  philological 
impossibility  (see  Jehovah).  This  form  has  arisen 
through  attempting  to  pronounce  the  consonants  of 
the  name  with  the  vowels  of  Adonai  CJTN  =  "  Lord  "), 
which  the  Masorites  have  inserted  in  the  text,  indi- 
cating thereby  that  Adonai  was  to  be  read  (as  a 
"keri  perpetuum")  instead  of  Ynwn.  When  the 
name  Adonai  itself  precedes,  to  avoid  repetition 
of  this  name,  Yiiwii  is  written  by  the  Alasorites 
with  the  vowels  of  Elohim,  in  whicli  case  Elohim  is 
read  instead  of  Yiiwn.  In  consequence  of  this  Jlas- 
oretic  readin.g  tbe  authorized  and  revised  English 
versions  (though  not  the  American  edition  of  the  re- 
vised version)  render  Yiiwh  by  tlie  word  "  Lord  " 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

This  name,  according  to  the  narrative  in  Ex.  iii. 
(E),  was  made  known  to  Moses  in  a  vision  at  Horeb. 
In  another,  parallel  narrative  (Ex.  vi.  2,  3,  P)  it  is 
stated  that  the  name  was  not  known  to  the  Patri- 
archs. It  is  used  by  one  of  the  documentary  sources 
of  Genesis  (J),  but  .scarcely  if  at  all  by  the  others. 
Its  use  is  avoided  by  some  later  writers  also.  It 
does  not  occur  in  Ecclesiastes,  and  in  Daniel  is  found 
only  in  ch.  ix.  The  writer  of  Chronicles  shows  a 
preference  for  the  form  Elohim,  and  in  Ps.  xlii.- 
Ixxxiii.  Elohim  occurs  much  more  frequently  than 
Yiiwii,  probably  having  been  substituted  in  some 
places  for  the  latter  name,  as  in  Ps.  liii.  (comp.  Ps. 
xiv.). 

In  appearance,  Ynwn  (niH')  is  the  third  person 
singular  imperfect  "kal  "  of  the  verb  nin  ("  to  be  "). 
meaning,  therefore,  "He  is,"  or  "He  will  be,"  or, 
perhaps,  "He  lives,"  the  rootideaof  the  word  being, 
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jirobably,  "to  blow,"  "to  bieatbf."  ami  lieuce,  "to 
live."  With  this  cxplauatioii  agrees  the  iiieaning  of 
the  name  given  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  where  God  is  repre- 
sented as  speaking,  and  lience  as  using  the  lirst  per- 
son—" I  am  "  (n'ns.  from  n'n.  the  later  equivalent 
of  the  archaic  stem  mn).  The  meaning  would, 
therefore,  be  "lie  who  is  self-existing,  self-sufli- 
cient."  or,  more  concretely,  "He  who  lives,"  the  ab- 
stnict  conception  of  pure  existence  being  foreign  to 
Hebrew  thought.  There  is  do  doubt  that  the  idea 
of  life  was  intimately  connected  with  the  name 
Yiiwii  from  early  times.  He  is  the  living  God.  as 
contrasted  with  tlie  lifeless  gods  of  the  heathen,  and 
He  is  the  source  and  author  of  life  (eomp.  1  Kings 
xviii. :  Isa.  xli.  26-29,  xliv.  6-20;  Jer.  x.  10,  14; 
Gen.  ii.  7;  etc.).  So  familiar  is  this  conception  of 
God  to  the  Hebrew  mind  that  it  appears  in  the  com- 
mon formula  of  an  oath.  "  hai  Yhwh  "  (=  "  as  Yhwu 
lives";  Ruth  iii.  13;  I  Sam.  xiv.  45;  etc.). 

If  the  explanation  of  the  form  above  given  be  the 
true  one,  the  original  pronunciation  must  have  been 
Yahweh  (mn'')  or  Yahaweh  (nirr).  From  this  tlie 
contracted  form  Jali  or  Yah  (n')  is  most  readily 
explained,  and  also  the  forms  Jeho  or  Yeho  (in'  = 
in'  =  in'),  and  Jo  or  Yo  (i',  contracted  from  in'), 
which  the  word  assumes  in  combination  in  the  first 
part  of  compound  proper  names,  and  Yahu  or  Yah 
(in'  =in')  in  the  second  part  of  such  names.  The 
fact  may  also  be  mentioned  that  in  Samaritan  poetry 
mn'  rimes  with  words  similar  in  ending  to  Yahweh, 
and  Theodoret  ("  Quiest.  15  in  Exodum  ")  states  that 
the  Samaritans  pronounced  the  name  'lafie.  Epi- 
]ilianius  ascribes  tlie  same  pronunciation  to  an  early 
Christian  sect.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  still  more 
exactly,  pronounces  'looif  or  'laoval,  and  Origen, 
'la^.  Aquila  wrote  the  name  in  archaic  Hebrew  let- 
ters. In  the  Jewish-Egyptian  magic-papyri  it  ap- 
pears as  launvr/e.  At  least  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
turj-  B.C.  the  name  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  the  Jews  asa  "nomen  iueffabile,"  on  the  basis  of 
a  somewhat  extreme  interpretation  of  Ex.  xx.  7  and 
Lev.  xxiv.  11  (see  Pliilo,  "De  Vita  Mosis."  iii.  519, 
529).  Written  only  in  consonants,  the  true  pronun- 
ciation was  forgotten  by  them.  The  Septuagint, 
and  after  it  the  New  Testament,  invariably  render 
OKifiirn  (•'  the  Lord  "). 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  in  recent 
times  respecting  a  possible  foreign  origin  of  this 
name.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Kenites,  with  whom 
Moses  soj(Mirned,  Sinai,  the  ancient  dwelling-place 
of  Yiiwn,  having  been,  according  to  the  oldest  tradi- 
tion, in  the  Kenite  country.  A  Canaanite,  and, 
again,  a  Babylonian,  origin  have  been  proposed,  but 
upon  grounds  which  are  still  uncertain.  Various 
explanations  of  tlic  meaning  of  the  name,  <liffering 
from  that  given  above,  have  been  proposed:  e.g., 
(1 )  tliat  it  is  derived  from  mn  ("to  fall  "),  and  orig- 
inally designated  some  .sacred  object,  such  as  a  stone, 
possibly  an  aerolite,  which  was  believed  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven ;  (2)  or  from  mn  ("to  blow  "),  a 
name  for  the  god  of  wind  and  storm  ;  (3)  or  from  the 
"liif'il"  form  of  mn  ( 'to  be"),  meaning,  "He  who 
cau.ses  to  be,"  "the  Creator";  (4)  or  from  the  same 
mot,  with  the  meaning  "to  fall,"  "He  who  causes 
to  fall"  the  rain  and  the  thunderbolt — "the  storni- 
IX.— 11 


god."     The  first  explanation,  following  Ex.  iii.  14, 
is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred. 

The  most  conunon  of  the  originally  appellative 

names  of   God  is  Eloliim   (D'n^S).  Jilural  in  form 

though  coinmonlj' construed  with  a  singular  verb  or 

adjective.     This  is,  most  probably,  to  be  explained 

as  the  plural  of  majesty  or  excellence, 

Elohim.  exprcs.sing  high  dignity  or  greatness: 
comp.  the  similar  use  of  plurals  of 
"ba'al "  (master)  and  "adoii"  (lord).  In  Etliiopic. 
Amlak  ("lords")  is  the  conunon  name  for  God. 
The  singular,  Eloah  (m^X).  is  comparatively  rare, 
occurring  only  in  poetry  and  late  prose  (in  Job,  41 
times).  The  same  divine  name  is  found  in  Arabic 
(ilah)  and  in  Aramaic  (elah).  The  singular  is  used 
in  six  places  for  heathen  deities  (IlChron.  xxxii.  15; 
Dan.  xi.  37,  38;  etc.),  and  the  plural  also,  a  few 
times,  either  for  gods  or  images  (Ex.  ix.  1,  xii.  12, 
XX.  3;  etc.)  or  for  one  god  (Ex.  xxxii.  1 ;  Gen.  xxxi. 
30,  32 ;  etc.).  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  both  are 
used  as  names  of  the  one  God  of  Israel. 

The  root-meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown.  The 
most  probaljle  theory  is  that  it  may  be  connected 
with  the  old  Arabic  verb  "alih"  (to  be  perplexed, 
afraid;  to  seek  refuge  because  of  fear).  Eloah.  Elo- 
him, would,  therefore,  be  "  He  who  is  the  object  of 
fear  or  reverence."  or  "He  with  whom  one  who  is 
afraid  takes  refuge"  (comp.  the  name  "fear  of 
Isaac"  in  Gen.  xxxi.  43,  53;  see  also  Isa.  viii.  18; 
Ps.  Ixxvi.  12).  The  predominance  of  this  name  in 
the  later  writings,  as  compared  with  the  more  dis- 
tinctively Hebrew  national  name  Yhwh,  may  have 
been  due  to  the  broadening  idea  of  God  as  the  tran- 
scendent and  universal  Lord. 

The  word  El  (^S)  aiijiears  in  Assyrian  (ilu)  and 
Phenician,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,   as  an  ordinary 
name  of  God.     It  is  found  also  in  the 
EL  South-Arabian   dialects,  and   in  Ara- 

maic, Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  as  also  in 
Hebrew,  as  an  element  in  proper  names.  It  is  used 
in  both  the  singular  and  plural,  both  for  other  gods 
and  for  the  God  of  Israel.  As  a  name  of  God, 
however,  it  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry  and  prophetic 
discourse,  rarely  in  prose,  and  then  usually  with 
some  epithet  attached,  as  "a  jealous  God."  Other 
examples  of  its  use  with  some  attribute  or  epithet 
are:  El  'Elyon  ("most  high  God"),  El  Shaddai 
("God  Almighty"),  El  'Olam  ("everiasting  God"), 
El  Hai  ("living  God"),  El  Ro'i  ("God  of  seeing"). 
El  Elohe  Israel  ("  God,  the  God  of  Israel  "),  El  Gib- 
bor  ("  Hero  God  "). 

The  commonly  accepted  derivation  of  this  name 
from  the  Hebrew  root  ^1X,  "to  be  strong,"  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  A  similar  root  has  been  ex- 
plained from  the  Arabic  as  meaning  "  to  be  in  front," 
"to  be  foremost,"  "to  lead,"  "to  rule,"  which  would 
give  the  meaning  "leader,"  "lord."  Birt  the  fact 
that  the  e  in  El  was  originally  short,  as  seen  in  such 
proper  names  as  Elkanah,  Elihu  (njp^X.  Nin'PN). 

and  in  the  Assyrian  "  ilu,"  is  strong  evidence  against 
this  derivation.     As  in  the  case  of  Elohim,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  admit  that  the  original  meaning  is  not  cer- 
tainly known. 
Tlie  word  Shaddai  ('^B*),  which  occurs  along  with 

El,  is  also  used  independently  as  a  name  of  God, 
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chiefly  in  the  Book  of  Job.     It  is  coninionly  reudercd 

"tlie  Ahiiighty  "  (in  LXX.,  sometimes  ^avrvKiMTui/i). 
The  Hiliiew  root  "sliadad,"  from 
Shaddai  ^vliich  it  hiis  been  supposed  to  be  de- 
and'Elyon.  rived,  means,  liowever,  "  to  overpow- 
er," "to  treat  with  violence,"  "to  lay 
waste."  This  would  give  Shaddai  the  meaning 
"devastator,"  or  "destroyer."  whicli  can  liardly  be 
right.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  original 
signilieance  was  that  of  "overmastering"  or  "over- 
powering strength,"  and  that  this  meaning  persists 
in  the  divine  name.  Another  interesting  suggestion 
is  that  it  may  be  connected  with  the  Assyrian 
"shadu"  (mountain),  an  epithet  sometimes  attached 
to  the  names  of  A.ssyrian  deities.  It  is  conjectured 
also  that  the  pointing  of  nc*  may  be  due  to  an  im- 
probable rabbinical  explanation  of  the  word  as  iTC* 
("He  who  is  sutticient"),  and  that  the  word  origi- 
nallv  may  have  been  without  the  doubling  of  the 
middle  letter.  According  to  Ex.  vi.  2.  3,  this  is  the 
name  by  which  God  was  known  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob. 

The  name  'Elyon  (]V^J?)  occurs  with  El,  with 
Ynwir,  with  Elohim,  and  also  alone,  chiefly  in 
poetic  and  late  passages.  According  to  Philo  Byb- 
iius  (Eusebius,  "  Pra'paratio  Evangelica,"  i.  10),  the 
Phenicians  u.scd  what  appears  to  be  the  same  name 
for  God,  'E/.ioir. 

Adonai  ens)  occurs  as  a  name  of  God  apart 
from  its  use  by  the  Masorites  as  u  substituted  reaa- 
ing  for  Yhwii.  It  was,  probably,  at 
Adonai  first  Adoni  ("my  Lord")  or  Adonai 
and  Ba'al.  ("my  Lord,"  plural  of  majesty),  and 
later  assumed  this  form,  as  a  proper 
name,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  uses  of  the  same 
■word.  The  simple  form  Adon,  with  and  without 
the  article,  also  occurs  as  a  divine  name.  The  name 
Ba'al  (^Jja),  apparently  as  an  equivalent  for  Ynwn, 
occurs  as  an  element  in  a  number  of  compound 
projier  names,  sucli  as  Jenibbaal,  Islil)aal,  Meribaal, 
etc.  Some  of  these  names,  probaljly  at  a  time  when 
the  name  of  Baal  had  fallen  into  disrepute  (comp. 
Hosea  ii.  16,  17),  seem  to  have  been  changed  by  the 
substitution  of  El  or  Bosheth  for  Baal  (comp.  II 
Sam.  ii.  y,  iv.  4,  v.  16;  I  Chron.  viii.  33,  34;  ix.  39, 
40;  xiv.  7). 

Otlier  titles  applied  to  the  God  of  Israel,  but  which 
can  scarcely  be  called  names,  are  the  following: 
Ahir  ("Strong  One"  of  Jacob  or  Israel:  Gen.  xlix. 
24;  Isa.  i.  24;  etc.);  Kedosh  Yisrael  ("Holy  One  of 
Israel  " ;  Isa.  i.4,  xxxi.  1 ;  etc. ) ;  Zur  ("  Rock  ")  and  Zur 
Yisrael  ("  Rock  of  Israel " ;  II  Sam.  xxiii.  8 ;  Isa.  xxx. 
29:  Dent,  xxxii.  4,  18,  30);  Eben  Yisrael  ("Stone  of 
Israel";  Gen.  xhx.  24  [text  doubtful]). 

The  names  Ynwii  and  Elohim  frc(|uentlj'  occur 
with  the  word  Zeba'ot  ("  hosts  "),  as  Yii  wu  Elohe  Zc- 
l)a'ot  ("  Ynwii  God  of  Hosts  ")  or  "  God  of  Hosts  "  ; 
or,   most  frequently,  "Yuwii  of  Hosts."     To  this 
last   Adonai    is   often    prefixed,   making   tlie   title 
"Lord    Ynwu  of  Hosts."     This  com- 
Zeba'ot.      jiound  divine  name  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  projilietic  literature  and  does  not 
appear  at  all  in  the  Peutateuch  or  in  Joshua   or 
Judges.     The  original  meaning  of  Zeba'ot  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  45,  where  "  Yiiwii 


Zeba'ot  "  is  interpreted  as  denoting  "the  God  of  the 
armies  of  Israel  "  (comp.  Josh.  v.  13-15;  Isa.  xiii,  4), 
Tile  word,  apart  from  this  special  use,  always  means 
armies  or  hosts  of  men.  as,  for  example,  in  Ex.  vi. 
26,  vii.  4,  xii.  41,  while  the  singular  "  zaba  "  is  used  to 
designate  the  heavenly  host.  It  is  noteworthy  also 
that  the  name  Yhwii  Zeba'ot  is  more  than  once  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  Ark,  which  was  the  syiu- 
liol  of  God's  presence  in  the  midst  of  the  hosts  of 
His  people  (Num.  x.  35,  36;  I  Sam.  iv.  4;  H  Sam. 
vi.  2).  Later,  and  especially  in  prophetic  usage, 
the  word  was  transferred  to  the  lieaveidy  hosts,  or 
rather  the  heavenly  were  added  to  the  earthly  hosts. 
For  this  idea  of  heavenly  hosts  joining  their  forces 
witli  those  of  God's  people,  or  fighting  on  behalf 
of  God's  servants,  compare  Judges  v.  20;  II  Kings 
vi.  16,  17;  Ps.  xxxiv.  7,  Ixviii.  17. 

Bihliogr.^phv  :  (iray,  ITchre}r  Prnpcr  NameJt,  Lonclim,  ISiKi; 
Driver,  TJte  Bin'h  nf  flfncsis.  excursus  i.,  tip.  4n'2-K(9,  hon- 
don,  19(U:  Spiirrell.  Kfhrcrc  Trxt  o/  fVoicviX  Ajipeinlix  ii.; 
Driver,  on  the  Tetnitrr:iitirn:itnn,  in  .Sfi/rf/o  Ttihlit-H.  vol.  i., 
Oxford.  1SS.5;  Kueneri.  Hrlliiiiiii  of  T.^^inel  lEnsrlish  traiisl.). 
i.  41-43;  MonteBore,  licliuion  uf  Hebrews,  pp.  .tO  :>i,  London, 

E.  c.  J.  F.  jMcL. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :    The   Rabbis  as 

well  as  llie  calialists  steadfastly  maintained  their  be- 
lief in  monotheism.  Hence  they  recognized  only 
one  proper  name  for  the  Deity,  considering  the  other 
names  as  appellations  or  titles  signifying  divinity, 
perfection,  and  power,  or  as  characterizing  His  acts 
as  observed  and  appreciated  by  mankind  in  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  their  development.  The  cabalisis  illus- 
trate this  by  the  instance  of  one  who  looks  at  the 
sun  through  various-colored  glasses,  which  change 
the  impressions  produceil  upon  the  observer,  but  ilo 
not  affect  the  sun. 

The  name  Yhwii  is  considered  as  the  Name 
proper;  it  was  known  in  the  earliest  rabbinical 
works  simjily  as  the  Name  ;  also  as  Sbem  ha- 
Meyuhad  ("the  Extraordinary  Name";  Sifre,  Num. 
143);  as  Shem  ha-Meforash  ("tlie  Distinguished 
Name  "  ;  Yoma  vi.  2) ;  as  Shem  ben 
The  Name.  Arba'  Otiyyot  ("theTetragranimaton" 
or  "the  Qnadriliteral  Name";  Kid. 
71a);  and  as  Yod  He  Waw  He  (spelling  the  letters 
of  Yhvvh).  The  iironunciation  of  the  written  Name 
was  used  only  by  tlie  priests  in  the  Temple  when 
blessing  the  peojile  (Num.  vi.  22-27);  outside  the 
Temple  they  used  the  title  "Adonai"  (Sotah  vii.  6; 
p.  38a).  The  liigh  priest  mentioned  the  Name  ou 
Yom  Kippur  ten  times  (Tosef.,  Yoma,  ii. ;  391)).  R. 
Johanan  said  the  sages  delivered  to  their  disci])les 
the  ke\'  to  the  Name  once  in  every  Sabbatical  year. 
The  sages  quoted,  "Tliis  is  my  name  for  ever,  and 
this  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations"  (Ex.  iii. 
15).  Here  the  word  "le-'olam"  (forever)  is  written 
defectively,  being  without  the  "  waw  "  for  the  vowel 
"o,"  which  renders  the  reading  "le-'allem  "  (to  con- 
ce.-il;  Kid.  71a).     See  Shem  n.\->lKF0K.vsii. 

The  restriction  upon  communicating  the  Name 
proper  probably  originated  in  Oriental  cti(|uette;  in 
the  East  even  a  teacher  was  not  called  by  name. 
For  naming  liis  master  Elislia,  Geliazi  was  punished 
with  leprosy  (II  Kings  viii.  5;  Sanh.  100a).  After 
the  death  of  the  high  priest  Simeon  the  Righteous, 
forty  years  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
the    priests  ceased  to  pronounce  the  Name  (Yoma 
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391)).  From  that  time  the  i)roiiiinciation  of  the  Name 
was  proliitnli'il.  "Whoever  proiioiiiices  the  Name 
forfeits  his  portion  iu  the  fill  lire  world  ''  (Sanli.  xi. 
1).  llanaiiiali  ben  Terailioii  was  piiuished  for  teach- 
ing Iiis  disciples  the  proiuineiation  of  the  Name  ('Ab. 
Zarah  lib).  It  appears  that  a  majority  of  the 
jiriestsiiithe  last  daysof  the  'rciiiple  were  unworthy 
to  pronounce  the  Name,  and  a  comliination  of  the 
letters  or  of  the  equivalents  of  the  letters  consti- 
lulins;  tlie  Name  was  employed  by  the  [jriests  in  the 
Temple.  Thus  the  Twelve- Lettered  Name  was  sub- 
stituled.  which,  a  baraila  says,  was  at  tirst  taught  to 
every  priest;  but  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
licentious  priests  the  Name  was  revealed  only  to  the 
pious  ones,  who  "swallowed"  its  pronunciation 
wliile  the  other  priests  were  chanting.  Another 
combination,  the  Forty-two-Lettered  Name,  Rab 
says,  was  taught  only  to  whomever  was  known  to 
be  of  good  character  and  disposition,  temperate, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life  (Kid.  71a;  conip.  Hashi  to 
'Ab.  Zarah  lib).  Maimonides,  in  his  "Jloreh," 
thinks  that  these  names  were  perhaps  composed  of 
several  other  divine  names. 

The  Incommunicable  Name  was  pronounced 
"Adonai."  and  where  Adonai  and  Yiiwii  occur  to- 
gether the  latter  was  pronounced  "Elohim."  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  there  remained 
no  trace  of  knowledge  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Name  (see  Jehov.xii).  The  commentators,  how- 
ever, agree  as  to  its  interpretation,  that  it  denotes 
the  eternal  and  everlasting  existence  of  God,  and 
that  it  is  a  composition  of  nTT  niH  ilTt  (meaning 
"a  Being  of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future"), 
The  name  Elij-eh  (ri'DK)  denotes  His  potency  in 
the  immediate  future,  and  is  part  of  Yiiwii.  The 
phrase  "  ehyeh-asher-ehyeh "  (Ex.  iii.  14)  is  inter- 
preted by  some  authorities  as  "I  will  be  because 
I  will  be."  using  the  second  part  as  a 
Ehyeh-  gloss  and  referring  to  God's  promise, 
Asher-  "Certainly  I  will  be  [ehyeh]  with 
Ehyeh.  thee"  (Ex.  iii.  Vi).  Other  authorities 
claim  that  the  whole  phrase  foi'ms  one 
name.  The  Targum  Onkelos  leaves  the  phrase  un- 
translated and  is  so  quoted  in  the  Talmud  (B.  15. 
73a).  The  "I  AM  THAT  I  AM"  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  is  based  on  this  view. 

The  name  Yah  (rr)  is  composed  of  the  first  letters 
of  YrwH.  There  is  a  diflerence  of  opinion  between 
Rab  i.nd  H.  Samuel  as  to  whether  or  nnt  "hallelu- 
jah "  is  a  compound  word  or  two  separate  words 
meaning  "  jiraise  ye  Yah  "  ( Yer.  Meg.  i.  9 ;  Pes.  1 17a). 
The  name  Ho  (in)  is  declared  to  be  the  middle  part 
of  Yiiwri  and  an  abridged  form  of  the  Name 
(Shab.  I(l4a:  Suk.  iv.  5). 

Klohim  denotes  multiplic^d  power,  that  is.  the 
Almighty,  and  describes  God  as  the  Creator  of  na- 
ture. K.  Jacob  Aslieri,  the  author  of  the  '"^rurim," 
in  his  annotations  to  the  Pentateuch,  says  the  numer- 
ical value  of  the  lelters  in  D'n^X  ("Elohim  ")  equals 
the  value  (H6)  of  those  in  yaon  ("nature  ").  Elo- 
him represents  the  force  of  "din  "  (li.ved  law.s),  while 
Yiiwii  is  the  modilication  of  the  natural  laws  and 
the  elements  of  "rahamim"  (mercy  and  leniency) 
iis  retleeted  in  the  developed  state  of  mankind.  In 
the  Zohar.  1{.  Simeon  s;iys  thcDiviiK^  Name  (Yiiwii) 
was  mentioned  only  when  the  world  was  perfected, 


and  quotes  Gen.  ii.  4  (Ilebr.)— "in  the  day  that 
Yiiwii  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens."  The  word 
" 'asot  "  is  interpreted  as  "perfected,"  after  the 
Creation  (Zohar,  Yitro,  88a,  ed.  Wilua,  1882),  la 
is  part  of  Elohim,  meaning  simply  "power"  (  = 
"mighty").  "  Shaddai  "  is  explained  as  "  the  self- 
sufficient  "  ("she-dai  hu  lo"). 

The  sacredncss  of  the  divine  names  must  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  profes.sional  scribe  who  writes  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  chapters  for  the  phylacteries  and 
the  mezuzah.  Before  traiLScribing any  of  the  divine 
names  he  prejiares  mentally  to  .sanctifj'  tliem.  Once 
he  begins  a  name  he  docs  not  stop  until  it  is  fin- 
ished, and  he  must  not  be  interrupted  wliile  writing 
it,  even  to  greet  a  king.  If  an  error  is  made  iu  wri- 
ting it,  it  may  not  be  erased,  but  a  line  must  be 
drawn  round  it  to  show  that  it  is  canceled,  and  the 
whole  page  must  be  put  in  a  genizah  and  a  new 
]iage  begun. 

The  number  of  divine  names  that  reciuire  the 
scribe's  special  care  is  seven :  El.  Elohim.  Adonai, 
Ynwii,  Eliyeh-Asher-Eliyeh,  Shaddai,  anil  Zeba'ot. 
R.  Jose,  however,  considered  Zeba'ot  a  common 
name  (Soferim  iv.  1;  Yer.  R.  II.  i.  1; 
The  Seven   Ab.  R.   N.  xxxiv. ;    "Sefer  Yezirah," 

Names.  ix.).  R.  Ishmael  held  that  even  Elo- 
him is  common  (Sauli.  66a).  All  other 
names,  such  as  ^Merciful,  Gracious,  and  Faithful,, 
merely  represent  attributes  that  are  common  also  tO' 
human  beings  (Sheb.  3.5a).  The  prohibition  of  blas- 
phemy, for  which  capital  punishment  is  iirescribed, 
refers  only  to  the  Name  jiroiier— Yiiwii  (Soferim 
iv.,  end;  comp.  Sanh.  66a).  In  many  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  "elohim"  occurs  in  the  Bible  it  re- 
fers to  Gentile  deities,  or  in  some  instances  to  pow- 
erful or  learned  men  (comp.  Gen.  iii.  .5;  Dn"nii 
n'n^N3),  to  judges  (Ex.  xxi.  6),  or  to  Israel  (Ps. 
Ixxxi.  9,  Ixxxii.  6;  see  Tan.,  Kedoshim).  Adonaii 
sometimes  refers  to  a  distinguished  iierson  (comp. 
Gen.  xviii.  3).  Even  the  name  Yiiwii,  misused  iu 
the  narrative  of  3Iicali  (Judges  xvii.  2,  3,  13;  xviii. 
6),  is  not  a  divine  name,  according  to  the  decisive 
authority  (Sheb.  3.")b).  A  list  of  all  the  dmibtful 
divine  names  found  in  the  Scriptures  is  given  iu 
Soferim  and  in  the  codes. 

The  Talmud  says  Shalom  ("  Peace  " :  Judges  vi. 
23)  is  the  name  of  God,  consequently  one  is  not  jier- 
mitted  to  greet  another  with  the  word  "slialom"  in 
unholy  places  (Shab.  lOb).  The  name  Shclomoh 
(from  Shalom)  refers  to  the  God  of  Peace,  and  the 
Rabbis  a.ssert  that  the  Songof  Solomon  isa  dramati- 
zation of  the  love  of  God:  "Shalom  "  lo  His  people 
Israel  =  "  Shulamitc."  "  King  of  kings  "  in  Dan.  ii. 
37  refers  to  God.  "  'Attik  Yamin  "  (/i.  vii.  9)  refers 
to  the  Ancient  One  of  the  universe  (see  Yalk.,  Chron. 
1076).  The  pronoun  "Aiii"  (I)  is  a  name  of  God 
(Suk.  iv.  5).  The  first  verse  in  flzekicl  ("  wc-.Xni  ") 
refers  to  God  (To.s.  Suk.  4.5a).  Hillel's  epigram  "If 
I  [am]  here  everything  is  here"  (Suk.  .53a)  i.s  inter- 
preted as  referring  to  God.  The  divine  names  are 
called  in  the  Talmud  "Azkarot."  or  "Adkarata"  in 
the  Aramaic  form.  Divine  names  that  occur  in  the 
handwriting  of  minim  should  be  excised  and  buried 
in  the  genizah  (Shab.  IKia;  Cant.  R.  ii.  4).  God  is 
named  also  Ila-fJeburah  ("  The  Majesty"  ;  Shab. 87a), 
but  generally  Ha-Makom  ("The  Omnipresence"), 
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accompanied   with   Baruk-hu   ("Praised   be   He"). 

For  other  appellations  see  list  lielow. 

It  became  tlie  custom  at  an  earl)-  ]ieriod  to  use  the 
name  of  God  in  personal  greetings,  as  "The  Lord  be 
with  thee,"  or  "The  Lord  bless  thee"  (Kuth  ii.  4; 
Ber.  j.\.  1 ;  comp.  ]\Iak.  23a).  The  Greek  inquisi- 
tion in  Judea  prohibited  the  utterance  of  God's 
name,  but  when  the  Hasmoneans  liecaine  victorious 
they  decreed  that  the  Name  should  be  mentioned 
even  in  notes  and  documents.  The  formula  began: 
"  On  ...  in  the  year  of  the  high  priest  Johanan, 
the  servant  of  the  Most  High  God."  The  sages, 
however,  oppo.sed  this  innovation,  as  they  thought 
the  Name  would  be  defiled  when  the  notes  were  can- 
celed and  thrown  away  as  useless.  Consequently 
on  the  third  day  of  Tishri  following,  the  record  says, 
the  Habbis  foibade  the  mention  of  God's  name  in 
documents  (Meg.  Ta'anit;   R.  H.  18b). 

The  cabalists,  in  their  system  of  cosmology,  ex- 
plained the  significance  of  the  names  and  added 
other  divine  names.  Tiieniost  impor- 
Cabalistic  tant  name  is  that  of  the  En  Sof  ("In- 
TJse.  finite"  or  "Endless"),   who  is  above 

the  Selirot.  The  Forty-two-Lettend 
Name  contains  the  combine<l  names  of  n'ln  'JTX 
nin'  n'ns  (spelled  in  letters  1X1  xn  IV  JU  nbi  Cl^N 

Nn  1X1  xn  -\v  xn  ~\v  xn  ei^x  xn  nr  =  43  letters), 

which  Is  the  name  of  Azilut  ("Animation").  The 
cabalists  added  the  Forty-five-Lettered  Name  as 
being  tlie  equivalent  in  value  of  YuwH  (1X1  NH  'IV 
{{n  =  4o).  The  name  is  derived  from  Pro  v.  xxx.  4 
—"what  is  his  name?"  The  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  na  (=  "what")  equals 45  (Zohar,  Yitro,  79a). 
The  Seventj'-two-Lettered  Name  is  derived  from 
three  verses  in  Exodus  (xiv.  19-31)  beginning  with 
"Wayyissa',"  "Wa^-yabo,"  "Wayyet,"  respect- 
ively. Each  of  the  ver.ses  contains  73  letters,  and 
when  combined  they  form  the  following  names: 


nnD 

X3X 

r\bb  c-no 

D^y 

D'D 

'^' 

ini 

npn 

''-in 

n3D 

bv 

ynn 

m6 

n^N 

''tn 

1N^ 

inn 

nba 

SSI 

li': 

^na 

w 

'b 

ntJ'i 

ym 

DIN 

■•n 

nxt' 

nT" 

xxn 

nnj 

t" 

Dj)n 

''JX 

im 

p13 

nn^ 

in' 

n'o 

bm 

nv 

i)XD 

nb> 

^11 

TKi 

nnn 

'IS 

n2D 

JT'J 

X« 

DDV 

B'nn 

'jn 

ini 

'no 

D10 

t3V 

nn' 

3D1 

1XJ3 

mn 

b- 

DDJ 

D2' 

nxn 

inn 

rx 

pJD 

nan 

The  first  and  third  verses  are  to  be  read  forward  and 
the  second  verse  liaekward,  one  letter  of  each  word 
respectively  in  the  above  order  from  right  to  left. 
Kashi,  also,  in  his  conuiient  to  Suk.  4.5a,  mentions 
this  scheme  (see  Zohar,  Beshallah.  53a,  and  Apjien- 
dix,  370a,  ed.  Wilna).  A  cnmliiiialion  of  the  Sev- 
enty-twoLettered  Name  appeared  on  the  Urim  and 
Tlmmmim.  consisting  of  the  names  of  the  Twelve 
Tribes  (50  letters),  of  the  Patriarchs  (KJ  letters),  and 
of  the  "Shibte  Yisrael  "  (the  tribes  of  Israel;  9  let- 


ters). AVlien  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  any  matter  this  divine  name  lit 
up  the  letters,  which  were  brought  into  relief  ac- 
cording to  R.  Johanan,  or  into  sucii  a  combination, 
according  to  Resh  Lakish,  as  to  make  the  answer 
intelligible  (Yoma  73b).  Ibu  Ezra  figures  the  Sev- 
enty-two-Lettered  Name  as  the  eijuivalent  in  value 
of  the  name  Ytiwn  spelled  with  the  names  of  the 
letters  •'n  1X1  'n  IV  (=  73). 

The  divine  names  of  God,  the  Haggadah  says, 
were  used  to  perform  miracles  by  those  who  knew 
their  combinations.  King  David,  on  tnaking  ex- 
cavations for  the  Temple,  and  finding  that  the  deep 
was  moving  upward,  asked  for  permission  to  stop  its 
rising,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  world,  by 
inscribing  the  name  of  God  ona  potslierd  and  throw- 
ing it  into  the  deep.  His  minister  Ahithophel,  who 
was  well  versed  in  the  Law,  permitted  it  (JIak. 
11a).  The  manipulation  of  the  sacred  letters  form- 
ing the  divine  names  was  the  means  used  to  cre- 
ate the  world  ("Sefer  Yczirah,"  ix.).  By  a  similar 
method  .some  of  the  Talmudists  are  credited  with 
liaving  created  living  animals  (Sanh.  65b,  671)) ;  in 
later  times  others  succeeded  by  the  same  means  in 
creating  the  golem  (see  Gof>EM). 

Awe  at  the  sacreduess  of  the  names  of  God  and 

eagerness   to   manifest   respect  and    reverence   for 

them  made  the  scribes  pau.se  before  copying  them. 

The   text   of   the   Scriptures    was   of 

Divine        course   left   unchanged :    but    in    the 

Names  in    Targumim  the  name  Yiiwii  was  rc- 

Print.        jilaced  by  two  "  yods  "  with  a  "  waw  " 

over  them,  thus:  "  ,  which  letters  are 
eijual  in  value  to  Yiiwii  (=  36).  In  their  commen- 
taries the  authors  substituted  Elohim  by  Klokim 
(D'pijX)  and  Yiiwu  by  Ydwd  (nnM.  For  otlier 
changes  see  list  below.  In  Kimhi's  commentary  on 
the  Prophets  (ed.  Soncino,  1485)  the  printer  apolo- 
gizes for  changing  the  "he"  of  Yiiwii  to  a  "dalet" 
and  the  "he"  of  Elohim  to  a  "kof."  "in  honor  and 
reverence  for  llis  Name,  for  sometimes  copies  may 
be  lost  and  become  liable  to  misuse."  In  Hebrew 
literature  generally  and  in  Hebrew  letter-writing 
the  name  of  God  is  represented  by  the  letter  "  he  " 
or  "dalet"  with  an  accent  over  it,  thus:  'n  or  '"]. 
Authors  of  Hebrew  theological  works  begin  their 
introductions  generally  with  four  words  whose  in- 
itial letters  form  the  name  Yiiwii  (cr/.,  X113n  "|"13ni 

-ivvii  n2nt.'"i). 

The  following  names  and  traiLseriptions  of  the 
names  of  God  are  found  in  rabbinical  writings  (the 
names  mentioned  in  the  Bible  also  are  not  given): 


Fim  iiiK  Name  ok  Vmwm 

(DL"'n)  Dl" 

n'ln  DL" 
nnvron  dl" 
cmson  D'j' 

nvnix  ymx  p  dl" 


X  n  1  XI  X  n  n  v 

"■"n  1  XI  ^'n  TV 

■•■■ri  n'v 

i"p  TY 

Tl  T' 

pip' 
n 
"I 
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KOR  El.OlllM. 


KOR  ADONAI. 


Caiialistic. 

•TiD  rX 


n  h  fl  i?N* 


(D  X 

nvmx  3 '  DC* 
3  n  DC 
no  DC' 

3  V  DB> 
Special  Appkllation? 

Diiivn  ibo 

N-j'np  si^o 


-[•\2Dr\   HDD 


By  t^aIls^lllSiIllln   of   lettel's 
(si'e  MKzrzAii): 

W3  rD31D3  ',113 


ni3^D 

(Dipon)  D>pa 

N'C!."3n  po 

Nin  "11-13  (mpni  mp 

(n  3pn) 

sin  -in3  Ncnip 

D^iy  ju-i 

(j;'cr3n)  nh'w  be  um 

BiBLiofiRAPiiv:  Miilmoniiles,  I'ml,  I'twiiic  lia-ToniU,  vi.: 
Iileiu,  .Viirc/i.  i.  Wl  <K:  Sliuthnit  •Aruli,  I'mcli  Lii'ah,  2T«; 
Mahziir  Vilni.  pp.  8ft.'-694 ;  ibu  Ezra,  Afrr  litt-fthcm,  Furtli, 
ISU';  lV«)i/  .Uiiif?!,  g  11  and  notes,  Pratci'f,  l**''':  Eleazar 
Flet'keles,  MeVchct  ha-Kodesh,  Prague,  1S12;  Zuuz,  .S.  /'. 
p.  U5. 

K.  r.  J.  D.  E. 

NANCY  (Ilcbr.  j<d:J.  'DJwSJ.  XIDXJ)  :  Cliiff 
town  of  tlie  (li'imrtmeiit  of  JU'iirtlK'-i't-Most'lle. 
France,  aud  the  ancient  capital  of  Lorraine;  seat  of 
a  consistory  whose  district  comprises  4, .500  souls. 
AVheu  Jews  first  settled  there  isunl\nown;  hut  they 
were  expelled  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury and  were  autliorized  to  return  at  the  beginning 
of  the  .seventeenth.  In  1721  Duke  Leopold  per- 
mitted 180  Jewish  families  to  continue  to  reside  in 
Lorraine  and  to  engage  in  commerce,  but  seven 
years  later  he  issued  a  deci-eo  under  his  privy  seal 
in  which  he  annidU'd  all  measures  and  acts  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  tlie  .lews,  excepting  those  with  re- 
gard to  bills  of  exchange.  A  Jew  who  was  found 
guilty  of  dishonest  or  usurious  dealings  with  a 
Christian  was  punished  by  the  cancelation  of  the 
debt  due  and  bj-  l)cing  compelled  to  pay  double  tlie 
amoiuit  to  the  debtor,  in  addition  to  a  fine  of  .'iOO 
francs  to  tlie  i)rince.  In  173G  Leopold  ordered  all 
Jews  living  in  houses  adjacent  to  those  of  Christians 
to  remove  to  a  special  quarter  which  lie  assigned 
to  them,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  their  prop- 
erty in  tlic  case  of  such  as  were  owners  of  the 
liousesin  which  they  lived  and  who  did  not  dispose 
of  them,  or  of  a  fine  of  2,000  francs  in  the  case  of 
those  will)  were  merely  tenants  of  real  estate  situated 
fiatside  tlie  ghetto. 

King  Stanislaus  was  more  friendly  toward  the 
Jews.  On  Jan.  2^>,  17.J3,  lie  suspended  the  edict 
of  1728;  but  he  maintained  all  the  old  laws,  and 
appointed  Solonum  Alcan,  Isaac  lierr,  and  ^Michael 
Gondcliaux  of  Nancy  syndics  of  the  Jews  of  Lor- 
raine. Tliis  decree  was  sanctioned  in  1702  by  the 
parliament  of  Lorraine;  but  the  number  of  Jews 
authorized  to  reside  in  Lorraine  was  still  limited  to 


180  families,  and  all  others  were  ordered  to  leave 
within  a  montli.  uinler  penalty  of  expulsion  aud  the 
confiscation  of  their  goods  by  the  king. 

In  1781)  the  Jewish  community  of  Nancy  was  very 
prosperous,  and  Bishop  la  Fare  himself,  although 
strongly  opposing  their  eligibility,  was  obliged  to 
admit  before  the  National  Assembly  (Dec.  2''>,  1789) 
that  the  Jews  had  rendcn'd  great  services  to  the  state, 
and  especially  to  the  city  of  Nauc}'.  In  1791  the 
Jews  of  the  city  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly,  reijuesting  that  they  niiglit  he 
omitted  from  the  list  of  those  assessed  for  the  li(|ni- 
dation  of  the  debts  of  the  ancient  .lewish  community 
of  Metz.     The  petition  was  granted. 

The  congregation  has  several  charitable  societies, 
aud  it  maintains  a  home  for  the  aged.  Among  the 
rabbis  of  Nancy  are  to  be  mentioned  Jacob  S<-hweisch 
(at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century).  Hanicli  Gu- 
guenlieim,  Marclianil  Ennery,  D.  Marx,  S.  Ulmami, 
and  Liebermann  (nineteenth  century).  Among  its 
principal  Jews  special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  pliy.sician  Beku  Is.\.\c  Bi:itu  of  TiuigiE,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews.  On  Oct.  14,  1789,  lie  appeared  on  the  floor 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  delivered  an  elo- 
quent discourse,  in  which  he  demanded  the  rights 
of  citizens  for  his  coreligionists.  With  his  son 
Michel  Berr,  JIoTse  Levy  (Jumpel,  and  Baruch 
Guguenheim  he  took  part  in  the  Assembly  of  Nota- 
bles and  in  the  Great  Sauliedrin. 

BiBLiO(iHAPMv  :  liiMlaniilH,  Li  <  .7hiY.<  c!i  Fivimi .  p.  lis; ;  i^.p. 
ping.  Lis  Jiilfs  tidiis  h  ,U".i(r»  Ain\  p.  -II :  I'anooly,  Ilix- 
tain-  ilts  Miihiiiis  Jilif'<.  p.  'JKi:  idem,  Bioiin'l'l'i'"  ''<•''  '*- 
riiiUlis  dc  France,  p.  54;  Gross.  GaUia  Jiidaka,  p.  4t)0; 
Halpben,  Legislation,  pp.  169,  181,  Paris,  1.S51. 
(i.  S.   K. 

NANTES:  Chief  town  of  the  department  of 
the  Loire-Inferieure,  France.  According  to  Camille 
Mellinet  ("  La  Commune  ct  la  Milice  de  Nantes,"  i, 
37),  there  were  Jews  iu  Nantes  in  the  tenth  century. 
Other  historians,  however,  date  the  first  settlement 
of  them  there  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century.  That 
Jews  were  there  then  is  shown  by  a  receipt,  in  He- 
brew and  Latin,  given  in  1234  to  Joliri,  prior  of 
Donge  in  the  arrondissement  of  SaintNazaire,  li_v 
Phinehas  ben  Yom-Tob,  called  "Creisson,"  and  by 
Judah  ben  Samuel,  called  "Bonotru,"  and  signed  by 
Jacob  ben  Judah  of  Nantes  and  Ilarauc  (Aaron)  ben 
David  of  Segre,  chief  city  of  the  arrondissement  of 
thedeiiartment  of  Maine-et-Loire.  After  Pope  Greg- 
ory IX.  had  preached  a  crusade  in  123.5,  the  crusaders, 
before  their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  put  to 
death  several  Jews  of  Nantes,  and  those  who  es- 
capcil  the  massacre  were  .soon  driven  from  the  city. 
In  1239  Duke  Jean  of  Brittany,  in  an  edict  dated  at 
Ploi'rniel,  declared  that  he  would  e.xiH-l  all  the  Jews 
from  Brittany,  and  not  sulTer  them  to  remain  longer 
on  his  own  lands  or  on  those  of  his  subjects;  that 
all  debts  due  them  should  be  considered  annulled; 
that  all  articles,  movables  or  immovable,  which  they 
held  in  pawn  should  be  restored  to  their  owners; 
and  that  no  one  should  be  imnished  for  the  death  of 
a  Jew  slain  before  the  date  of  tiie  edict.  The  iluke 
furthermore  pledged  himself  and  his  successors, 
under  oath,  to  enforce  this  decree  under  i)enalty  of 
excommunication  for  its  violation. 

in  the  sixteenth  century  some  Spanish  Jews  who 
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had  made  a  pretense  of  abjuring  Judaism  took  ref- 
uge in  Xantes  and  were  favorably  received.  Henry 
IV.  protected  them  against  the  Christian  merchants; 
but  Isolds  XIII.  expelled  them  in  IGlo.  In  17-14, 
despite  the  (irotests  of  Christian  competitors,  Israel 
Dalpujret  and  Jloise  Petit,  Jewish  merchants  of 
Bordeaux,  were  authorized  by  the  intendant  of  Brit- 
tany, Pontcarre  de  Viarmes,  to  exhibit  and  sell  their 
wai-es  at  the  public  fair.  They  were  followed  in 
1  rOG  and  1773  by  other  Hebrew  merchants  from 
Bordeaux,  namely,  Jacob  Lisbonne,  the  Kodiigues 
brothers,  Abraham  ^klelendes,  Abraham  Cozales, 
Isaac  Kodrigucs,  and  .Moise  Juarez  Cardoza;  but  on 
the  petition  of  the  merchants  of  Nantes  they  were 
expelled  from  the  city  by  an  order  of  the  court 
(Aug.  21,  1773). 

The  Jewish  community  of  Nantes,  which  in  1808 
numbered  but  thirty-five  soids,  now  (1904)  contains 
between  thirty  and  forty  families. 

BiBLior.RAPHY :  Dom  Pierre  Hyai-intlin  .M.iricp,  Mi'iiinirrs  pour 
Seirir  dc  Frcuvcs  d  VHist.  Kcclrsinsli,iiir  ,  (  i'inir  ,le  lire- 
(afliic,  Paris,  1742-46;  idem.  HM.  Ecrlixiimti'iiii:  -t  Civile  de 
Btel(W>ie.  i.  l~i.  Hi.  17-M-5ti:  A.  Uuepin,  Hi.sf.  de.  A(iH(r.«, 
pp.  SW,  395;  Deppiiig.  ic.i  Jiiifs  dans  h  Moiieti  A(ie.  p.  I:*); 
(iross,  (lamaJudaica.pp.  I2S,  140:  Michel (iuiinar,  AniialeK 
Naiitaisen.  p.  140;  B.  K.J.  xiv.SI,  xvii.  \t\  xix.  394,  xx.\iii. 
88;  L'Abbe  Travers,  Hixt.  Civile,  Piilitiqiie.  et  licliyicuse  de 
la  Ville  et  du  Cumte  dc  Nantes,  Hi.  145  f(  seq. 
S.  S    K. 

NAOMI:  Wife  of  Elimclech  and  mother-in-law 
of  Ruth.  Naomi  accompanied  her  husband  and  two 
SODS  into  the  land  of  Moab;  but  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  and  sons  she  returned  to  Bethlehem 
with  her  daughter-in-law  Ruth,  whom  she  vainly 
endeavored  to  dissuade  from  following  her.  Naomi 
was  so  much  changed  by  povertj'  and  affliction  that 
those  who  had  known  her  there  exclaimed,  "Is  this 
Naomi?"  She  answered  that  instead  of  Naomi 
("pleasant")  she  should  be  called  rather  Mara  ("bit- 
ter "),  for  the  Almighty  had  dealt  bitterly  with  her. 
Naomi  contributed  to  bring  about  the  marriage 
of  Boaz  and  Ruth  and  became  the  nurse  of  their 
child  (Ruth  i.  1  et  neq.;  iii.  1  et  seq.;  iv.  16,  17). 
See  Rurn. 

E.  o.  u.  51.  Sel. 

NAPHTALI  C^naJ;  Greek,  Xf^fla?.o/j):  Second 
son  of  Jaci'li  and  Bilhali,  and  younger  full  brother 
of  Dan.  Aeeoiding  to  Gen.  xxx.  8,  the  name  means 
"my  wrestling."  and  has  reference  to  the  jealous 
rivalry  of  the  sisters  Rachel  and  Leah,  Accord- 
ing to  Gen.  xlvi.  24,  he  had  four  .sons  when  Israel 
went  down  into  Egypt.  In  the  Blessing  of  Jacob 
(ih.  xlix.  21)  the  pas.sage  whicli  concerns  Naplitali 
lias  rcfereiu'c  to  the  qualities  of  the  trilie,  rather 
than  to  those  of  the  individual.  "Na])litali  is  a 
Iiind  let  loose:  he  giveth  goodly  words";  i.e.,  "He 
is  alert,  nimble,  free-spirited,  and  has  poetical  or  ora- 
torical gifts  "  (Driver,  C<mimentary  on  Genesis,  «rf 
loc).  Acconling  to  the  Targums  (pseudo-Jonathan 
and  Jerusalem),  Xaphtali  was  a  swift  runner  and 
came  first  to  Jacob  with  the  good  news  that  Joseph 
was  alive.  This  may  be  only  an  inference  from  the 
passage  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  tjuote<l  above. 
The  Targums  say  also  that  he  was  one  of  the  five 
brethren  jiresented  bv  Joseph  to  Pharaoh  (ih.  xlvii.  2). 

K   ,  .  ■  J.  F.  McL. 

NAPHTALI,  TKIBE  OF:  According  to  the 
two    eiiumenitions   of   the   Israelites  given   in  the 


Book  of  Numbers  (i.-iii.,  xxvi.l,  tiie  adult  males  of 
Naphtali,  when  at  Sinai,  ntindiered  r)3,4()0.  In  tlie 
march  from  Sinai  the  pljice  of  Naphtali  was  with 
Dan  and  Asher  on  the  north  side  of  the  tent  of  meet- 
ing, as  the  rearguard  of  the  host  (ih.  ii.  25-31V 

In  the  division  of  the  land,  according  to  Josh. 

xix.,  the  lot  of  this  tribe  fell  near  the  last,   but  it 

received,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of 

Canaan.     Bonn<led  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan  and 

its  lakes,  on  the  south  by  Zebvdun,  and  on  the  west 

by  Asher,  its  country  extended  indefi- 

Territory.    nitely  northward    toward  the  valley 

of  Lebanon.     It  had  nineteen  fenced 

cities,  of  which  only  sixteen  are  named.     The  most 

famous  of   these  in  the  early  history  was  Hazor, 

chief  city  of  that  region  in  jire-Israelitish  times  (ib. 

xi.  10). 

Fully  ju.stified  are  the  words  of  the  blessing  of 
Moses  (Dent,  xxxiii.):  "O  Naphtali,  satisfied  with 
favor,  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  pos- 
sess thou  the  west  [or  rather  "the  lake  "]  and  the 
south."  The  last  clause  has  reference  to  the  parts 
bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  Josephus 
eulogizes  this  region  as  the  very  "am- 
Its  bition  of  nature,"  an  earthly  paradise 

Fertility.  ("B.  J."  iii.  10,  §  8).  It  is  prob:tbly 
significant  of  its  wealth  and  jiroduc- 
tivcness  that  the  prefect  of  Xaphtali  under  Solomon 
was  the  king's  son-in-law  (I  Kings  iv.  15).  The 
district  fell  naturally  into  two  main  divisions:  the 
upper  or  highland  plateau,  covering  by  far  the 
larger  portion  and  known  as  the  "hill  country  of 
Naphtali"  (Josh.  xx.  7),  and  the  lower  or  southern 
region,  including  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  bordering 
on  the  lake.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  expression 
"land  of  Naphtali  "  was  used  also  in  a  broader  sense 
for  the  whole  of  northern  Galilee  (see  I  Kings  xv. 
20:  H  Kings  xv.  29).  Through  this  coimtry  ran 
several  great  roads  leading  from  Damascus  and  the 
east  to  Tyre  and  Acre,  Philistia  and  Egypt  (see  G. 
A.  Smith,  "The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,"  2d  ed.,  pp.  425-431). 

The  proximity  of  Naphtali  to  Phenicia  led  to  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  people  of  that  country. 
Hiram,  the  famous  worker  in  brass  wliom  Solomon 
brought  from  Tyre,  was  the  son  of  a  woman  of 
Naphtali  and  a  man  of  Tyre  (I  Kings  vii.  13-14; 
comp.  II  Chron.  ii.  14;  there  may  have  been  a  fu- 
sion of  the  northern  Danites  witii  the  Xaphtalites). 
Josi'phus  describes  the  country  in  his  time  as  very 
populous  and  the  people  as  hanly,  diligent,  and 
courageous.  The  history  of  the  tribe  is  not  without 
thrilling  and  heroic  incidents.  Barak,  son  of  Abin- 
oam,  of  Kedesh  naphtali,  was  the  chosen  leader  of 
Israel  in  the  war  against  Jabin  (iippareiitly  the 
second  king  of  that  name)  of  Hazor  and  his  cap- 
tain Sisera.  Urged  by  the  prophetess 
Historic  Deborah,  he  assembled  10.000  men  of 
Incidents.  .Xaphtali  and  Zel)idun  at  Kedesh  and 
marched  to  Mount  Tabor  (Judges  i v. 
10  et  seq.).  Of  their  conduct  in  the  battle  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Song  of  Deborah  says:  "Zebuluii  was  a 
people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death, 
and  Naiihtali  upon  the  high  places  of  the  fiehl  "  (ih. 
V.  18).  Equally  ready  were  they  to  rally  at  the  call 
of  Gideon  and  do  valiant  service  against  the  Midian- 
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ites  {ib.  vi.  35.  vii.  23).  According  to  I  Cliron.  xii. 
34.  Naplitali  sent  "a  Ilioiisand  captains,  ami  with 
tlii-ni  with  shickl  and  spear  thirty  and  .seven  thou- 
sand "  to  David  at  Hebron. 

During  tlie  war  between  Asjiof  Judiiliand  IJaasha 
of  Israel.  Hen-hachul  of  8\  ria.  at  the  instigation  of 
Asji.  iMva<leil  and  laid  waste  this  distriel.  Again, 
in  the  reign  of  Pekah  this  tribe  was  among  the  tirsl 
to  feel  the  iron  hand  of  Assyria  and  to  sulTer  the 
deportation  of  many  captives  (1  Kings  .w.  20:  II 
Kings  XV.  20).  In  a  reference  to  this  incident  (Isa. 
ix.  '2-3)  the  prophet  Isaiah  anticipates  that  the  .same 
region  will  see  the  dawn  of  the  .Messianic  deliver- 
ance. One  of  the  famous  battles  of  the  JIaccabeau 
war  was  fought  near  Kedeshnaphtali  about  ii.c. 
1.50,  when  Jonathan  defeat<(l  Demetri\is.  King  of 
Svria  (I  Mace.  xi.  63-73;  Josephus,  "Aut."  xiii.  5, 

§"6). 

E.  c.  J.  F.  McL. 

NAPHTALI  BEN  DAVID  :  Hebrew  author; 
b<iiM  at  Witzenhausen,  Germany;  lived  in  Amster- 
dam at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  belonged  to  the  family  of  K.  Closes  I.sserles. 
Naphtali  was  a  distiuguislied  Talmudical  scholar 
and  enjoyed  great  fame  asacabalist.  He  published 
one  book.  "Ben  Dawid  "  (Amsterdam.  1729),  stric- 
tures on  the  cabalistic  work  "  'Omer  Man  "  by  Jlena- 
Lem  Lonzano. 

Bibliography:  Sleinsrhneider,  Cat.  T!ihU.  ooI.  2(123;  Azulai, 
Stttm  Jia-<ieilitUm,  ii.  17.  Wilna,  1S;")2:  Uoest,  Cat.  Uosen- 
thfil.  mill.  Appfndix.  p.  .^).  .\nislerdain.  1875. 
s.  s.  A.  S.  W. 

NAPHTALI  HERZ  BEN  ISSACHAR.     See 

"Wl.SSKI.V. 

NAPHTALI   HERZ   BEN   JACOB   ELHA- 

NAN  :  German  cabalisl;  born  at  Fraukfoit-on-the- 
.M;ciii  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  lived  in  Palestine  and  was  a  disciple  of  Isaac 
Lima.  He  was  the  author  of :  " 'Emek  ha-Melek," 
an  introduction  to  the  Cabala  and  a  commentary  on 
parts  of  the  Zohar  and  on  the  writings  of  Isaac 
Luria  (.\nisterdam.  5648).  The  second  part  of  this 
work,  under  the  title  "Gan  Iia-Melek,"  is  a  commen- 
tary on  passages  of  the  Zohar;  it  is  still  in  manu- 
script. 

Bini.ionRAPHV:  Benjaonb.  Oznr  /m-.svfio  .m,  p.  -t+t.  No.  4."i2 ; 
Kfirst.  mill.  .hill.  i.  4(11.  iii.  ;«1 :  .Veiibaiier.  Oil.  Umll.  Hi  In: 
.U.N>'.  Ni).  l.'CiB;  su-insehneider.  Cat.  iJ.iiH.  col    2024:  Wolf, 
Bilil.  Hehr.  Hi.  M4. 
K.  S.  Max. 

NAPHTALI  HERZ  BEN  ZEBI  HIRSCH 
HALBERSTADT:  n.i\,\n  at  Ihdiii..,  liii^sui,  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Kesponsa  of  his  in  regard 
to  the  Cleve  divorce  case  are  found  in  Israel  Liji- 
schntz's  collection  "  Or  Israel  "  (1770).  In  the  same 
Collection  are  some  responsa  by  his  brother  Solomon 
DobHaer.  rabbi  of  Glogau;  another  brother,  Simhah, 
was  ralibi  of  Dessau. 

Bini.i(ii;RAPiiv  :  Stelnwhni-ldcr.  Oil.  /{.,<((.  col.  HUT.  No.  r>4(!7; 

Waldcn,  .S/iriii  lin-liiiliiliiii  /ii-ZMi/dWi.  part  1.,  pp.  (Mia  (\o. 

.fl  I.  (/.In  (No.  28).721i  (No.  120i;  piit  II..  |i.  «  iNo.  7:ii;  Zedner. 

Cat.  Hehr.  Booke  Brit.  Mils.  p.  501. 

n.  S    Man. 

NAPHTALI  HIRSCH  BEN  MEN  AHEM  : 
Picsirleiil  rif  ijir  I  i  iiiini  iiii  u  v  (if  l.eiiil  i.(  i,'  ill  Ihc  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Periish  lia- 
Jlillot,"  explaiiations  of  dillicult  words  in  the  Mid- 
rash  Kabbah  (Criicow,  1.569). 


BiBi.iOfiRAPHT:  Ben  Jacob.  0?ar  ha-.Scfai  im.  p.  ■168.  Nos.  382 
and  402:  Furst.  miil.  Jurl.  I.  401:  Stelnselinelder,  Cut.  Hod/, 
col.  2027:  Wolf.  Bihl.  Ihbr.  111.  844. 
i:.  c.  S.  :Man. 

NAPHTALI  KIRZ  BEN  JACOB  GOSLAR  : 

German  ralibi  and  philoso|iher  of  the  eightceiitli 
century.  After  acting  as  dayyan  at  Ilalbersladt 
for  some  time,  he  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
began  the  study  of  iiliilosophy.  He  wrote  "  .Merome 
Siideli."  novella'  on  the  Talmud  (Amsterdam.  17(>2), 
and"Ma'amar  Kfsharulh  ha-Tib'il."  an  apologetic 
work  in  which  he  attacked  the  belief  in  primeval 
matter  and  natural  religion  {ih.  1702). 

Bibliography:  Jelltnek.  in  Orient.  Lit.  vii.,  col.  2(;i);  Auer- 
liacli.  (Irseli.  ilir  Isniclitinchcn  Gcmcindc   ill  Ilallicrxtadt, 
pp.  KKi.  lini-2(i:i. 
D.  M.  Sei,. 

« 

NAPHTALI  HIRZ  TREVES.     See  Ti;i:ves. 

NAPHTALI  B.  ISAAC  HA-KOHEN  :  Po- 
lish-German rabbi;  born  in  Ostrov.  Poland.  1049; 
died  at  Constantinople  1719.  His  father  was  rabbi 
of  Ostrov.  In  16G3  Xajihtali  was  taken  jirisouer  by 
the  Tatars  when  they  invaded  I'oland.  but  he  man- 
aged to  effect  his  escape.  Soon  afterward  he  took 
the  place  of  his  father  as  rabbi  of  Ostrov.  and  in 
1690  he  was  invited  to  the  rabbinate  of  Poseu.  Here 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Cabala:  he  at- 
tained such  wide  celebrity  as  a  cabalist  that  many 
rich  communities  in  Germany  conipeled  with  one  an- 
other for  the  distinction  of  having  Naiihtali  as  their 
rabbi.  In  1704  he  entered  the  rabbinate  of  Fiaiik- 
fort-on-the-Main.  In  1711  the  entire  "Jndenstias.se" 
was  destroyed  by  a  tire  which  broke  out  in  his  house, 
and  Naphtali  was  accused  of  having  set  it  on  fire 
himself  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  an  amulet 
which  he  was  said  to  have  made  and  which  was 
supposed  to  have  the  property  of  rendering  objects 
infiammable.  He  was  consequently  imprisoned,  and 
was  released  only  after  he  had  resigned  his  rabbin- 
ate. Naphtali  then  went  to  Prague.  In  1714  lie 
returned  to  his  native  town,  and  in  171.5  went  to 
Dresden  to  tiie  court  of  the  Polish  king  .\ugustus 
II.,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  In  1719  he 
started,  with  his  wife,  for  Palestine,  but  d(>ath 
overtook  him  in  Constantinople. 

Naphtali  wrote:  '"Selihot."  with  commentary 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  Prague.  1702-13);  "Pi 
Ycsharim."on  Biblical  exposition  (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  1704):  "Birkat  Adonai."  commentary  on  Bera- 
kot  {ib.  1704-6);  "Ketab."  a  letter  (1709)  ;'"Z(nier." 
a  hvinn  (Prague,  1713  '');  "Zawwa'ali."  a  testament 
(Berlin.  1729):  "Tetillat  Bet  Kahcl."  prayer-book 
with  commentary  (Amsterdam.  1741). 

Bibliography  :  Sleinsclineider.  Ciil.  Umll.  No.  Ciiii:! :  (Jriitz, 
Gc^ch.  X.  :314  et  tiei/.;  Carmoly.  in  lieviti:  (irirntiili .  iii.  :^14  et 
scq.;  Horovitz,  Frtinkfnrter  lialiliiinu.  ii.  (iOtt  .vc*/.;  Kaiif- 
iiiann.  in  Jahrh.  fUr  JUditiche  Qctsch.und  Lit.  ii.  1:21  ct  sc*/., 
Berlin.  \mj. 
II.  i;.  A.  S.  W. 

NAPHTALI      HA-KOHEN.        See     CoiiEN, 

Naimi  I  \i.i, 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE:  Emperor  of  llio 
French;  born  in  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Aug.  1.5.  1769; 
die(l  at  St.  Helena  in  1821.  Only  those  incidents  in 
his  career  need  be  noticed  here  that  have  direct 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews.  His  liist 
recorded  utterances  ou  this  subject  were  in  coniiec- 
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tion  with  tlic  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  Alsace 
Jews  anil  their  debtors  raised  in  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil on  April  '30,  1S06.  He  declared  it  dangerous  lo 
allow  so  large  a  preponderance  of  the  Jews,  who 
constituted  a  state  within  a  state,  in  a  part  of  the 
French  empire  bordering  upon  the  territories  of  its 
enemies.  A  week  later,  however,  he  had  reached  a 
milder  view,  and  in  the  same  asscmldy  declared 
against  any  persecution  of  them.  Jlean  while  he  de- 
termined on  a  moratorium  of  a  year  for  all  debts  in- 
curred to  the  Jews  in  the  Kliine  provinces  of  the 
empire.  By  the  same  decree,  issued  May  30,  ISUO, 
lie  summoned  an  Assembly  of  Notables  which 
should  consult  with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of 
opening  up  to  theJews  honorable  means  of  livelihood. 
This  Assend)ly  of  Notables  was  held,  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  French  Sanhedriu  in  1807,  for 
the  proceedings  of  which  see  Saniiediun. 

It  would  appear  that  one  of  Napoleon's  main  ob- 
jects in  his  Jewish  policy  was  to  promote  assimila- 
tion by  intermarriage  (see  "Arch.  Isr."  1^41,  p.  40). 
Napoleon  throughout  made  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween Jews  of  the  Rhine  provinces  and  the  "New 
Christians"  of  Bordeau.v  and  southern  France,  and 
it  was  consiilered  a  special  privilege  to  the  Jews  of 
Paris  that  lln'y  were  declared  to  belong  to  the  latter 
class.  For  the  purpose  of  his  policy  he  divided  the 
Jews  of  the  empire  into  consistories,  each  of  which 
should  have  its  representative  (see  Consistouv). 
The  arrangement  made  b}'  Napoleon  in  the  cele- 
brated Madrid  decree  of  1812  is  still  effective  in  the 
lands  which  at  that  time  constituted  the  French 
empire. 

But  Napoleon's  indirect  influence  on  the  fate  of 
the  Jews  was  even  more  powerful  than  any  of  the 
decrees  recorded  in  his  name.  By  breaking  up  the 
■  feudal  trammels  of  mid-Europe  and  introducing  the 
equality  of  the  French  Kevolutiou  he  effected  more 
for  Jewish  emancipation  than  had  been  accomplished 
during  the  three  preceding  centuries.  The  consistory 
of  Westphalia  became  a  model  for  other  German 
provinces  until  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  Rhine  provinces  was 
permanently  improved  as  a  consequence  of  their 
subjection  to  Napoleon  or  his  representatives. 
Heine  ar.d  BOrne  both  record  their  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  liberality  of  Napoleon's  principles  of 
action,  and  the  German  Jews  in  particular  have  al- 
ways regarded  Napoleon  asoneof  the  chief  forerun- 
ners of  emancipation  in  Germany.  When  J(!ws  were 
selecting  surnames,  some  of  them  are  said  to  have 
expressed  their  gratitude  by  taking  the  name  of 
"Schoiitheil,"  a  translation  of  "Bonaparte,"  and 
legends  grew  up  about  Napoleon's  activity  in  the 
Jewisli  ghetto  (.see  "Sippurim,"  ii.  193-I9()). 

BniLKifutAniv  :  .lust,  (lisrh.  x.  IDS  ct  piifxim  :  (TrUtz.  Gench. 
xl.:;i4  it  xni..»wt  iiiMeli:  J.  Ileiner.  in  (M  uiiil  IIV.sMl.  4IIi- 
4118:  W.  I).  Sloane.  JVa/»»/co»i  linufiimrti-,  <i  Hi.sturif,  ili.  i'i2- 
64.  New  Y(irl(,  lM!i«;  Iliqurlc  Aihr.tsn-  fill  Riii  I'ar  Ic  (.'u/i- 
niMinrc  Cnttral  ilrs  Isnii'iitrs,  I'jiris,  isitr. 
E.   C.  J. 

NAftUET,  ALFRED  JOSEPH  :  Fieiu  h  chem- 
ist and  pdlitician:  liorn  at  Carpentras.  Vaucluse, 
Oct.  (i,  18:i4.  After  studying  in  Paris  he  graduated 
asM.D.  in  18.59.  and  became  in  1862  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Paris  University.  In'1863  he  was  called 
to  Palermo  as  assistant  professor  at  the  polytech- 


nic institute,  which  jiositioii  he  resigned  in  186.5. 
In  the  latter  year  he  returned  lo  Paris  and  took  an 
active  part  in  French  politics.  In  1807  he  attended 
the  Peace  Conference  at  Geneva,  and,  showing  him- 
self to  be  in  opposition  to  the  French  empire,  he 
was  sent  to  prison  for  lifteeu  months,  and  lost  his 
civil  rights  f(n'  five  years. 

In  18(i9  appeared  his  "Religion,  Propriete,  Fa- 
mille,"  for  the  publication  of  which  he  was  again 
sentenced  toiuiprisonment  (four  months)  withtlieen- 
tire  loss  of  his  civic  rights.  Escaping  to  Spain,  lie 
became  correspondent  for  the  "  Reveil"  and  "li.ip- 
pel."  In  Spain  he  became  involved  in  the  Andalu- 
•sian  insurrection. 

Returning  to  France  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
amnesty  of  Sept.  4,  1870,  he  was  employed  by  the 
republican  government  in  Tours,  later  in  Bordeaux. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  where  he 
joined  the  Extreme  Left.  He  wasreelecteil  in  1873, 
1876,  1877,  and  1881.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  and  was  reelected  in  1893.  He  became  a  fol- 
lower of  Boulanger,  and  even  wlien  the  latter  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  in  1888  he  still  remained 
one  of  the  general's  adherents. 

Naquet  took  an  active  pait  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  Senate,  and  fought  from  1876 
onward  for  legislatiou  on  divorce.  His  proposed 
law,  after  being  repeatedly  defeated,  was  ailopted 
in  1884  and  became  known  as  the  "  Loi  Na(iuel." 
During  the  following  twoj'cars  he  jn'oposed  several 
amendments  to  it,  which  were  accepted. 

Having  been  denounced  as  a  participator  in  the 
Panama  scandal,  he  escaped  in  1889  to  England. 
Upon  his  return  to  France  in  1893  he  was  aciiuitted. 
He  <lid  not  offer  himself  for  reelection  to  the  Senate 
in  1898. 

Naquet  is  a  contributor  to  several  chemical  jour- 
nals, to  the  "Grande  Encyclopedic,"  the  "Diction- 
naire  de  Chimie,"  etc.  lie  founded  two  political 
papers,  which,  however,  did  not  exist  for  even  a 
year,  "La  Revolution  "  (187G)  and  "  L'Independant" 
(18S0). 

Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned : 
"Del'AlTotropiectl'Iscimetrie."1860;  "DesSucres," 
1863;  "Principcs  de  Chimie  Fondes  .sur  les  Theories 
Modernes,"  1SU3:  ■' De  I'Atomicite,"  1868;  "La  Re- 
imblique  Radicale."  1873;  "  Le  Divorce,"  1877; 
"(Juestiims  Constit\iti(ninelles,"  1883;  "Soeialisme 
Collectioniste  ct  Soeialisme  Liberal,"  1890;  and 
"L'llumanite  et  la  Patrie,"  1901. 

BIBI.IOGRAPIIY:  Curinler,  Diet.  Nat.;  La  Grande  Eiiciidn- 
peilie  ;  Nouveau  harmtme  niu^^tre. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

NAKBONI,  DAVID  BEN  JOSEPH  :  Rabbi ; 

lived  .'it  Narbonin',  France,  in  the  lirsl  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Jo- 
sejih  Gaon  of  Narbonne.  who  is  mentioned  by  Abra- 
ham ben  Nathan  of  Lnnel  in  his  "Sefer  ha->Manhig" 
(p.  86).  Narboni  corresponded  with  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra,  to  whom  Ik^  addressed  in  1139  three  questirns 
concerning  chronology.  These  questions  have  been 
edited,  with  Ibn  Ezra's  answers,  by  Stcinschneiiler 
(Berlin.  1847).  The  first  (|Ucstion  was:  "Howdid  it 
hiipiien  that  in  1139  the  (lifference  in  time  between 
the  Jewish  Passover  and  the  Christian  Easter 
amounted  to  four  weeks'?" 
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BiBLiocRAPiiv:  Gratz.  Ge»ch.  2il  ed.,  vl.  419:  Stelnschnelder, 
.'l(>ra/i(iiii  i/iii  Ezra,  yt.es;  Gross,  Uallia  Judaica,  p.  4lu'. 

E.  C.  S.   K. 

NARBONNE  (llclir.  njUIJ  "i'  NiUlJ ):  Cliiof 
town  ill  Uic  ilujiarliiK'iit  o(  Audi',  I'jauce.  Ji'ws 
weic  settU'il  Iieiv as  I'aily  as  the  liftli  century.  They 
lived  (ill  the  whole  amicably  with  their  Cliristian 
neiirhhors,  although  in  5S9  the  council  of  Narbonue 
forbade  them  to  sing  psalms  at  interments,  on  pain 
of  a  line  of  si.\  ounces  of  gold.  In  673  the  Nar- 
bonne  Jews  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolt  of 
Count  Hilderic  of  Niines  and  DiiUe  Paul  against 
King  Waniba.  The  king  was  victorious,  and  the 
Jews  were  expelled  from  the  town.  In  708  Pope 
Stephen  III.  complained  bitterly  to  Archbishop 
Aribert  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews — 
among  others,  of  the  right  to  own  real  estate,  to 
live  in  the  same  house  with  Christians,  and  to  em- 
ploy Christians  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  and 
vineyards. 

It  is  related  in  the  Provencal  romance  of  "Philo- 
rnena  "  ("'Ilistoire  Generale  du  Langucdoc."  iii..  Ad- 
denda, p.  29)  that  after  the  legendary  siege  of  Xar- 
bonne,  Charlemagne,  or,  according  to  others,  Charles 
Jlartel  or  Pepin  the  Short,  granted 
Legendary  numerous  privileges  to  the  Jews  of 
Siege.  the  town  in  reward  for  the  part  they 
had  taken  in  its  surrender,  and  [ire- 
sented  them  with  one-third  of  the  city.  This  story 
is  contirmed  by  two  Hebrew  writers:  -Mei'r  ben 
Simeon  of  Xarbonne  and  Abraham  ibn  Daud  of 
Toledo.  Jleir,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Jlill.ienut  Miz- 
wah,"  refers  to  the  privileges  which  King  Charles 
granted  to  the  Jews  of  Xarlionne;  and  Abraham  ilin 
Daud  Siiys,  in  his  "  Sefer  ha-lvabbalah,"  that  the  calif 
Harun  aMJashid,  at  the  request  of  Cliarleniagne,  sent 
to  Xarbonne  Macliir.  a  learned  Jew  of  Baliylon.  to 
whom  the  emi)eror  gave  numerous  prerogatives  and 
whom  he  appointed  head  of  the  community.  This 
is  evidently  a  legend:  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Maeliir  settled  at  Xarbonne,  where  he  soon  ac(iuiied 
great  inlluenceover  his  coreligionists.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  whether  he  himself  bore  the  title  of 
Nasi  (''prince"  or  "king"  of  the  Jews)  as  his  de- 
scendants did,  who  continued  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  Jewish  community. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  community  numbered 
about  2.000  souls;  but  in  consequence  of  a  war  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  after  the 
death  of  Don  Emeric  IV..  Viscount  of  Xarbonne.  in 
1137.  the  community  dwindled  so  much  that  in  IKi.") 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  fotind  it  to  consist  of  only  300 
Jews,  the  rest  having  emigrated  to  An jou,  Poitou. 
and  other  French  provinces.  In  1236  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Jews  were  put  in  jeopardy.  In 
C(mse(|uence  of  a  quarrel  between  a  Jew  and  a 
Christian  the  jiopulace  fell  upon  the  Jews  and  pil- 
laged their  houses;  but  fortunately  the  governor  of 
thecily.  Don  Emeric,  and  the  city  authorities  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  order  and  in  restoring  to  the 
owners  the  property  that  had  been  carried  olT.  Jleir 
b.  Isjuic.  one  of  the  victims  of  the  riot,  instituted  the 
Puririi  of  Xarbonne  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 

The  .\rchbishop  of  Xarlionne  protected  the  Jews 
SO  carefully  that  in  1241  the  chapter  reproached  him 
with  favoring  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Christians. 


In  1245  I{.  Mei'r  ben  Siineou  engaged  in  a  public  re- 
ligious disputation  before  Archbishop  En  Guillem 
de  la  Broa  and  the  Jewish  notables  of  Xarbonne  and 
Capestang.  He  pleaded  in  behalf  of  his  coreligion- 
ists, and  pointed  to  their  lidelity  to  the  Christian 
sovereigns  as  well  as  to  their  loyalty  in  the  struggle 
with  the  Saracens.  In  127t)  the  archbishop,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreeim  nt  between  him  and  the 
viscount,  regulated  the  legal  status  of  the  Jews 
favorably  to  them;  and  in  1284  he  granted  them 
sjiecial  privileges.  When  Philip  the  Fair  expelled 
them  ill  1306  and  coiiliscated  their  property,  the 
archbishop  and  the  vi.scouut  defended  their  respect- 
ive interests  and  obliged  the  king  to  draw  up  au 
inventory  of  the  projierty  seized,  in  order  to  bring 
about  u|iurtiti(iu.  For  this  purpose  the  king  and  the 
viscount  made  an  agreement  (1309)  by  which  the 
viscount  accejited  5.t)00  Tours  livies  and  various 
parcels  of  real  estate  that  had  not  yet  been  sold. 

The  Jews  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  of  the  viscount,  each  of  whom  had  his 
own  Jewry.  That  of  the  archbishop  was  in  the 
suburb  of  Belveze,  near  the  .Mont  Judaique, 
where  the  Jewish  cemetery  was  also 
The  situated.      Some  tombstones  from  this 

Ghetto.  cemetery  bearing  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions are  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
Xarbonne.  In  the  vi.scount's  district  were  the 
Graudes  Juiveries,  including  the  Hopital  de  I'Au- 
mone,  the  baths,  tiie  shops,  the  ovens,  and  the 
stores.  The  "Old  Schools,"  or  synagogues,  were 
also  in  this  district.  In  1218  Viscount  Aimery  and 
liis  wife  Marguerite  de  Moiilmorency  ceded  to  the 
Jews  the  territory  of  the  Grandes  Juiveries  and  of 
the  Old  Schools  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  payment 
of  ten  sous  X'arbonne  currency.  In  this  gift  the 
rights  of  the  "Jewish  king"  were  reserved,  and  he 
continued  to  enjoy  his  prerogative  as  a  freeholder. 
The  Jew-ries  were  governed  by  consuls  elected  by 
the  Jews  them.selves.  These  consuls  exercised  a 
general  supervision  over  the  .lewries.  which  were, 
however,  subject  to  the  municipal  ordinances  issued 
by  the  consuls  of  the  city. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Xarbonne  was  one  of  the 
chief  centers  of  .lewish  science.  The  scholars  and 
"great  ones"  of  Xarbonne  are  often  mentioned  in 
Talmudic  works.  According  to  .Vbraham  ibn  Daud 
of  Toledo,  they  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  e.xilarchsof  Babylon.  They  were  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  rendering  of  decisions;  and  they 
governed  the  Lsraeliles  ju.stly.  Ben- 
Scholars,  jamin  of  Tudela  says:  "This  city  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  as  regards  the 
Law  ;  it  is  a  center  from  which  the  Law  has  spread 
throughout  all  these  regions.  Fan.ous  sages  and 
princes  are  found  here."  The  most  noteworthy 
scholars  of  Xarbonne  were  the  following: 

M.\ciiiii,  who  became  the  progenitor  of  a  family 
which  occupied  a  leading  position  down  to  the  four- 
teen! h  century. the  principal  men' bers  being:  Todros, 
Ivalonymus  the  (Jreat.  Kalonyinus  ben  Todros  (12th 
cent.);  Xasi  Levi,  who  presided  in  121.")  at  Saint- 
Gilles  over  the  reunion  of  the  delegates  of  the 
communities  of  southern  France;  Mi'.siirT.i..\M  n. 
X.\Tii.\N.  who  settled  snbseipiently  at  Melun:  Mk- 

SIHI.I..\M      11.       K.\LONY.Mt'S      H.     ToDItOS,       X.\TII.\X 
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of  IBiibvlon.  Jacob  Gaoii,  Moses  iia  -  Daushan, 
David  b.  Jospph.  Mtiwaii  ba-Levi,  Abrabani  b. 
IsiUlc;  tlie  Ki.\mt  or  Kamlii  family ;  Solomon  Bi:x- 
VF.NisTE,  Isaac  ba-Ivoheu,  ami  David  b.  Joseph 
Nauboni. 

BTBi.iocRAPnT:  SaiffR,  Les  Juifs  du  Lniifiueilnc.  pp.  5  119, 
20O-Si4;  Deppinsr,  Les  Jiiifs  dans  le  Mnniii  Aw.  pp.  4S1,  T.s. 
161 ;  SUlmiius  Aimlliiiaris.  Epistnlw.  book  iii.,  cp.  8,  p.  253  ; 
Iv.  K  p.  -TT;  De  Bi>is«i.  Dissertations,  ii.  14  :  (lallia  Vliristi- 
anii.yi.  12.  U,  U2;  (iniss.  in  Munatssrliiift.  ISii.'i,  p.  24;i : 
1S81,  pp.-ltt.  44.5<'(  SCI/.:  Keimn-Neiibauer.  Lis  llnliliins  Fraii- 
eais.  pp.  .'>10  f(  sen.:  idem.  Les  Eerivnins  Jiiifs  l'i(in(;nis, 
pp.  em  et  seq.:  E.  K.  J.  x.  100-16.3;  xi.\.  T.'j.  ;il8;  x.\xii.  12il: 
x.\.'(iv.:ilti;  xxxv.2fl2;  xxxvi.lU;  Abraham  ilm  Daud,  .s'c/t)- 
lui-KahliiOali:  Jlenahpm  Me'iri.  Kirvnt  Sefer.  pp.  18b  et 
seci.',  .Mimk.  Melanyes,  pp.  .502  TiOii :  AlirahaTii  b.  Nathan,  So 
ferlKi-.Miuiliit.i.pp.  Uib  (7  .<r((.;  I)nm  VaissfMc,  llixl .  ilinrrnic 
fill  L(i»!/iii((<ii',  i.  243;  ii.  214,200;  A<ldfiida.  pp.  ;>U  t(  .vrf;.: 
Fori,  Hist,  du  fiimmerre  Maritime  de.  \arlmniie.  pp.  12, 
i:i,  1.5,  KiS,  175  et  ."eq.;  Mouvnes,  Inrcntai7-e  drs  .ircliiees  de 
ta  Ville  de  X a rl,<mne.  Series  AA,  pp.  31.  90,  as,  and  An- 
nexeii,  pp.  151,^54;  ^ic/i,  Isr.  1861,  p.  «9;  Gross,  Gallia 
Judoiea.  pp.  401-430.  ^ 

s.  S.   K. 

NARD :  A  sjiccies  of  Valeriana  spica  Valil  = 
NanViKtaclii/s  Jatamansi  De  Candolle,  gi'owing  in 
eastern  Asia.  It  was  well  known  to  llio  ancients  as 
a  perfume  because  of  the  pungent  but  pleasant  odor 
of  its  root ;  and  it  formed,  under  the  name  of  "spica 
nardi  "  or  "  nardus  Indica''tbe  chief  component  of 
spilvenard  oil  and  ointment. 

In  the  Bible  it  occurs  oul}'  in  Cant.  i.  12;  iv.  13, 
14.  The  nard  does  not  grow  in  Palestine,  being 
merely  a  plant  of  the  poet's  imaginary  garden  (see 
HoHTicuLTURE).  Costly  Spilvenard  ointment  is  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  also  (ilark  .\iv.  3; 
John  xii.  3).  In  the  .Mislinah  nard.  wbich  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  sacred  incense,  is  called  "shibbolet 
nerd."  This  is  exjilained  by  Hai  Gaon  as  the  "sun- 
bul  al-nardin  "  of  tlie  pharmacologists.  The  same 
rendering  is  given  liy  Maimonides  ("' Yad,"  Kele  ba- 
Mikdash,  ii.  3)  and  by  Abudarham  (ed.  Prague.  38b), 
who  says,  "It  is  so  called  because  it  consists  of 
delicate  filaments,  like  an  ear  of  "corn  ";  and  Raslii 
likewise  alludes  to  this  resemblance  (comp.  E.\. 
xx.\.  34). 

In  the  Targum  "narda"  is  used  only  in  Cant.  i. 
12,  wheie  it  is  retained  fiom  the  text  and  is  used  in 
a  haggadic  conneclion.  Elsewhere  {iv.  13-14)  the 
Targum  has  pfl  (i)lui-al  ppL'H),  which  has  not  yet 
been  explained,  notwithstanding  the  Syriac  "resb- 
aka  dewai-da"  =  "rose-seed"  (Low,  "Aiamiiische 
Pllun/.ennam^'n,"  p.  21b). 

Buii.iocuArnv  :  lU'lil/sch  on  rant.  i.  12;  Faliririus,  Prriyilus, 
p.  151;  (iilcicmiMsior  and  llolTmann.  DiV  .irlherisrlieii  (tele, 
p.  Sil,   Berlin,  tsnO;  Laparde,  (•esammcltc  .ibliandluiiuen, 
p.  67 ;  idem,  Mitteihinacn.  ii.  26. 
.T.  I.    LO. 

NARESH  ;  City  in  Babjdonia.  situated  near  Suia 
(Letter  of  Slicriia  G;ioii.  in  Neubauer.  "M.  J.  C."  i. 
32)  on  a  canal  (B.  M.  931)).  It  may  be  identical  with 
the  city  of  Naliras  or  Xahar  Sar  on  tb(!  Tigris  (Uil- 
ter.  "Erdkunde."  x.  191),  and  is  mentioned  togelher 
with  Mal.iuza,  Safonia  (B.  M.  ()8a),  and  Pumbedita 
(llul.  127a),  although  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
these  cities  were  near  one  another. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naresh  generally  wore  notorious 
thieves  and  I'ascals  (i7>. ;  Yeb.  110a);  but  there  were 
also  some  teachers  who  were  called  "Xarsha'ab," 
Xarsheans  (Sbab.  60a.  UOa;  15.  K.  H.ki).  A  species 
of  beaver  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  Naresh 
(Hul.  I.e.  Rashi's  comment;  but  comp.  Tos.  «(//</<•. ). 


BiBi.iOGRAPiiv  :  'Arvk,  s.v.  jVaresh  and  liihre;   Ncubauer, 
ff.  T.  p.  365;  Bacher,  Ay.  Bah.  Amor.  p.  141. 
W.  n.  J.   Z.   L. 

NAROL,  MOSES;  Rabbi  of  Mctz;  father  of 
the  physician  Tobias  Colin  ;  died  at  Metz  in  1659. 
Narol  was  rabbi  and  physician  at  Naiol,  Galicia, 
but  Hed  to  Germany  during  the  Cossack  uprising  of 
1648.  His  father  was  Eleazar  Kohen.  Narol  was 
the  author  of  "Sefer  Birkot  T"''." '''(^  fi''st  part  of 
which  is  entitled  "  Keter  Torah."  compi'ising  ser- 
mons on  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  second  part  "Ke- 
ter Shem-Tob."  sermons  on  the  Five  Megillot.  He 
wrote  also  "Bakk;ishah,"  a  prayer  with  reference  to 
the  misfortunes  of  1643  in  Polan<l  (with  a  commen- 
tary, Amsterdam.  1699).  and  a  work  on  medicine 
and  another  on  mathematics. 

BiBLioc.RAPiIY:  Fijrst,  BiW.  J»(i.  iii.  2,S;  Ma'aseli  Tnhiijiialu 
Venice,  1707. 
II.  K.  I.  War. 

NASCHEK,  SINAI  SIMON  ;  Hungarian  wri- 
ter; born  at  Szcnt  Miklos,  Liptau,  ."\Iarcb  16,  1841; 
died  at  Ba.ia  July  2').  1901.  He  studied  at  Baja  and 
Berlin,  and  in  1866  was  chosen  preacher  in  the  latter 
citv.  but  was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  re- 
peated attacks  of  insanity.  Thenceforth  he  lived  in 
retirement  at  Baja. 

Nascher's  works  include:  "Ueber  Jl'idische  Kan- 
zelexcgese,"  in  "Ben  Chananja,"  1860;  "  Worte  des 
Dankes  "  (Baja,  1800),  sermon;  "Unsere  Richtung, 
Glauben  1st  Denken"  (Berlin,  1860);  "Der  Gaon 
Haja :  Zur  Gesch.  der  Semitischen  Spi'achforschung" 
(ill.  1867);  "Die  Seutenz  bei  Juden  und  Arabern" 
(i/i.  1868);  "Eintluss  der  Deutscben  Philosophic  anf 
die  Volksbildung"  {ih.  1872);  "  Wissenschaftliche 
Vorti'iige  liber  Kunst  und  Philosopliie "  (/S.  1875); 
"Das  Judentbum  der  Aufklilrung  ;  Reden  fl'ir  die 
Gebildeten  Aller  Confessioncn  "  (Magdeburg,  1876); 
"Auswahl  von  Gedichten;  Nach  dem  Ungarischen 
Texte  des  Dichters  Revitzky  Gyula  in  Metrischer 
Deutscher  Uebertragung "  (Budapest  and  Leipsic, 
1876);  "Franz  De;ik"  (Berlin,  1877) ;  "  Die  Jiidische 
Gemeinde  in  liner  Vergangenheit,  Gegenwart  nnd 
Zukunft"  (//(.  1877);  "JIosx's  Nascher:  Eine  E.xe- 
getische  Monographic  "  (£//.  1879). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Szinnvei,  Mauiiar  In'ih. 

s.  L.   V. 

NASHIM  (="  Women"):  Third  order  of  the 
Talinud,  treating  of  betrothal,  marriage,  divorce, 
and  in  general  of  all  the  relations  of  woman  to  man. 
It  consists  of  seven  "massektol"  in  the  Mishnali, 
Tosefta,  and  Palestinian  anil  Babylonian  (Jemaras, 
the  order  of  which  is  not  settled,  varying  with  the 
views  of  coditiei-s  and  jniblishers.  The  several  nias- 
sektot  being  individually  treated  in  The  Jewish 
Entvci.oi'kdia  under  their  respective  titles,  brief 
outlines  will  sullice  here. 

(1)  Yebamot("Levirates")  legislates  on  the  status 
of  the  widow  of  a  man  who  has  died  childless:  the 
dilTerent  relalionsbips  and  other  impediments  which 
prevent  her  from  entering  on  a  levirate  marriage, 
and  when  IIaiizafi  (see  Deut.  xxv.  5-10)  substitutes 
such  marriage;  where  the  "yabam"  (brother-in-law 
of  the  widow)  is  a  priest,  a  minor,  or  an  abnormal 
jierson,  and  the  evidence  required  to  prove  the  death 
of  a  consort. 

(2)  Ketubot  i"  Writs")  treats  of  betrothals,  mar- 
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riage  pacts,  ami  settlements,  and  in  general  of  wom- 
an's civil  riirliis  uiid  duties. 

(3)  Nedarim  ("  V<i\vs  ")  treats  of  the  several  forms 
of  vows  by  wliicli  one  liinds  himself  to  absUiin  from 
anythinir.  and  of  the  dispensation  from  or  annidmenl 
of  them,  especially  of  the  vows  of  a  married  woman 
or  of  a  maiden  wliich  may  he  annulled  respectively 
by  the  husband  or  by  the  father.  The  Scriptural 
basis  of  this  treatise  is  Num.  xxx. 

(4)  Nazir  ("Separated  ")  is  founded  on  Num.  vi., 
and  treats  of  self-eonsecratiou  as  a  Nazarite  l)y  ab- 
stinence, of  the  particular  expressions  that  are  bind- 
ing, of  the  period  of  duration  of  such  self-consecra- 
tion, and  how  the  vow  may  be  annulled,  and  from 
wlnit  the  Nazarite  iiuist  abstain.  Incidentally  the 
self-eonsecnition  of  womc^nandof  slaves  is  discussed. 

(5)  So^ah  ("Faithless  Woman")  discusses  the 
rules  regarding  the  wife  suspect<'d  of  infidelity  to  her 
marriage  vows  (see  Num.  v.  12-31):  her  summons 
before  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  the  administration  of 
the  "bitter  water,"  and  its  effects.  It  treats  also  of 
the  functions  of  tlie  war  chaplain,  and  of  the  oc- 
casion of,  and  procedure  at,  breaking  the  neck  of  the 
calf  (see  Deul.  xxi.  1-9).  Some  portents  which  will 
precede  the  advent  of  the  Jlessiah  are  enumerated. 

(6)  Gittin  ("  Documents  ")  is  bused  on  Deut.  xxiv. 
let  sir/.,  and  treats  of  the  annulment  of  marriages 
by  divorce  and  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  incident 
thereto.  It  also  legislates  on  the  formalities  attend- 
ing the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

(7)  Kiddushin  C'Sanctitications")  treats  of  the 
formalities  I jf  betrothals  and  maniages,  of  the  status 
of  the  ofTspring  of  a  legal  and  of  that  of  an  illegal 
marriage,  of  intermarriage  between  certain  classes 
of  people,  and  of  the  evidence  sufficient  to  prove 
marriage  contracted  beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
It  closes  with  some  ethical  precepts  affecting  the 
general  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

Maimonides,  Bertinoro.  and  others  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  order  of  sequence  of  the  several  mar- 
sektot ;  but  their  reasons  are  not  always  satisfactory. 

w.  n.  S.  M. 

NASHVILLE.     See  Tennessee. 

NASI  I  lit.  "  prince  ") :  The  president  of  the  San- 
hedrin. According  to  the  rabbinical  tradition  (Hag. 
ii.  2;  Peah  ii.  6),  the  Saidiedrin  was  presided  over  by 
a  duumvirate  ("  zug"  =  "zeugos"  [couple]),  of  wliich 
the  first  was  the  nasi,  the  second  the  ab  Ixt  <lin. 
Jose  ben  Joezer  and  Jo.se  ben  Johanan  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees  are  mentioned  in  the  Misliuah  as 
the  first  couple;  Ilillel  and  Shaminai,  as  the  last; 
while  the  two  titles  were  conferred  upon  the  two 
chief  men  of  the  Sanhedrin  during  the  following 
generations,  the  house  of  Ilillel  down  toJudalill. 
in  225  retaining  the  title  of  nasi,  while  as  ab  bet 
din,  1?.  Joshua  under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  II. 
(B.  K.  74b)  is  occa.sionally  mentioned,  and  R.  Na- 
than under  Simon  ben  Gamaliel  (Ilor.  i;ib).  The 
liistorie  character  of  this  duumvirate,  and  in  partic- 
ular that  of  the  ab  liet  din  alongside  of  the  nasi  as 
lieiiil  of  the  Saidiedrin,  has  been  questioned  and  even 
denied  by  modern  wrilirs,  especially  by  Kueneii 
(•' Ueber  dir>  Zusiunmenselzung  der  Sanhedrin,"  in 
"Gesjimmelte  Abhandlungi'n  ziir  Biblischen  Wissen- 
schaft,"pp.  .j(5-61),  WelllmusenCPlmrisiler  undSad- 


ducUer,"  pp.  29-43),  and  ScliOrerC  Gesch."ii.203),  but 
it  lias  been  defended  by  D.  Iloffmann  ("  Oberster  Gc- 
richtsliof,"pp.  31  il  seij.).  The  fi  inner  point  to  the  fact 
that  neither  Josephus  nor  the  New  Testament  bears 
any  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  president  of  the 
Saiiheilriu  other  than  the  high  iiriest,  while  Ilillel 
and  Gamaliel  ajipear  only  as  elders  without  higher 
rank.  Iloffmann  insists  on  the  indisputable  histor- 
ical character  of  such  mishiiaic  records  as  Eduy.  v. 

6.  "We  .shall  appoint  thee  ab  bet  din  if  thou  wilt 
recant,"  the  elders  said  to  Akabiah  ben  Mehalalya 
(from  the  report  concerning  the  election  of  Ilillel  as 
nasi  in  Tosef.,  Pes.  iv.  2;  and  from  the  letter  of  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin  decreeing  a  leap-year, 
written  by  Gamaliel  I.,  in  Tosef.,  Sanli.  ii.  6). 

This  contradiction  between  the  rabbinical  and  the 
Hellenic  sources,  however,  probably  tinds  its  solu- 
tion in  the  meaning  of  the  title  An  Bet  Din.     The 
title  "nasi"  (Lev.  iv.  22;   Ezck.  xliv.  2-18;  Ezra  i. 
8;  comp.  Ilor.  iii.  2),  given  to  the  political  ruler  of 
Judea.  could  scarcely  be  applied   to  tlie   spiritual 
head  of  a  religious  body,  such  as  the  institution  of 
the  synagogue  required,  and  a  special  name  had  to 
be  created  for  it,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  high 
priests  had  become  more  worldly  in 
Relation  to  character  and  unlit  to  decide  the  re- 
Ab  Bet      ligious  questions  of   the   day.      The 
Din.  title  "ab"  =  "father"  thereupon  sug- 

gested itself,  it  being  the  favorite 
name  given  in  olden  times  to  the  head  of  a  school 
(I  Sam.  X.  12;  II  Kings  ii.  11,  vi.  21)  or  of  a  gild 
(Gen.  iv.  21),  or  to  a  spiritual  adviser  in  general 
(Gen.  xlviii.  8;  Judges  xvii.  10).  It  was  also  cus- 
tomary for  the  sage  to  address  his  hearers  as  sons, 
as  is  seen  throughout  the  Proverbs  and  other  books 
of  wisdom.  Hence  the  "mufla"  =  "tlie  distin- 
guished one"  of  the  court  of  justice  (Ilor.  i.  4; 
Tosef.,  Sanh.  vii.  1)  received  the  designation  "abbet 
din"  =  "father  of  the  court  of  justice,"  also  "rosh 
bet  din  "  =  "  head  of  the  court  of  justice  "  (R.  II.  ii. 

7,  iv.  4).  The  secularization  of  the  priestly  ruler- 
ship  embodied  in  the  nasi  made  the  creation  of  a 
spiritual  head  a  simple  necessity.  Jose  ben  Joezer, 
leader  of  the  Hasida'ans,  liist  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  duumvirate,  was  the  man  to  till  this  important 
position  at  the  time  Judas  JIaccabeus  was  the  high 
Ijriest;  and  it  is  none  other  than  he,  called  "the 
father  of  the  Jews,"  wlio.se  martyrdom  is  related  in 
II  ^lacc.  xiv.  32,  as  was  long  ago  recognized  by 
Prankel  (in  "Monatsschrift,"  i.  406).  Henceforth  it 
became  a  necessity  for  th<ise  concerned  in  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  Jewish  people  to  have  at  the  head  of 
the  court  of  justice  .some  man  who  had  not  the  polit- 
ical, but  the  spiritual,  welfare  of  the  nation  at  heart. 

The  Pharisees,  as  the  successors  of  the  bund  of 
Hasida'ans  of  the  early  jMaccaliean  period,  persisted 
in  the  maintenance  of  two  heads,  a  secular  and  a 
siiiritual  one;  and  in  times  of  peace  there  was 
hardly  any  interference  of  the  one  with  the  other. 
Neither  the  Marcabean  nor  the  llerodian  high 
priests,  not  to  mention  the  Sadducees  or  Hoetliusi- 
ans,  had  any  interest  in  the  regulation  of  the  calen- 
dar or  similar  functions  of  the  president  of  the  San- 
hedrin. The  high  priest,  as  nasi,  had  state  affairs 
in  his  charge;  the  ab  bet  ilin,  those  of  the  Syna- 
gogue.    For   this  reason    Josephus  and  the   New 
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Testament  mention  only  the  former  as  president  of 
the  Sauhedrin.  wliereas  the  rabbinieal  sources  reeord 
only  the  doings  of  the  latter  while  ignoring  the 
liigh  priest's  claim  to  the  oltice  of  nasi.  Tliis  was 
all  the  more  easy  for  the  rabl)inieal  schools  to  do.  as 
the  Pharisees  formed  an  ecclesiastical  body  alto- 
gether inde])eudent  of  the  poliliial  rulers;  and  in 
the  course  of  time.  when,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  state  and  Temple,  they  had  no  political  hierarchy 
to  contend  with,  they  conferred  the  title  of  nasi 
upon  a  dynasty  of  teachers  (the  llilleliles)  they  them- 
selves had  singled  out  for  their  aristocracy  of  intel- 
lect or  of  blood  (Ver.  Ta'an.  iv.  a;  Gen.  H.  xcviii. ; 
Josciihus,  '■  Vita."  ^  38).  The  rabbinical  schools  felt 
the  need  of  reconstructing  their  own  history,  which 
was  the  history  of  the  synagogal  institutions,  in  the 
light  of  these  facts;  and  thus  tradition  dwelt  on  the 
duumvirate  or  the  couples  created,  as  was  said?  by 
Jolui  llyrcanus  (Yer.  Ma'as.  Sheni  v.  11). 

That  the  ollice  or  rank  of  ab  bet  din.  or  spiritual 
Lead,  did  e.xist  alongside  of  that  of  high  priest  dur- 
ing the  Second  Temple  may  be  learned 
Relation     from  a   passage  in   Josephus  which 

to  Hig-h  Kueueu,  Wellhausen,  and  Schiirer  in 
Priest.  their  opposition  to  the  rabbinieal 
sources  have  overlooked.  While  re- 
ferring institutions  of  his  time  to  Moses,  Josephus 
gives  as  one  of  Jloses'  ordinances  ("Ant."  iv.  8, 
§  14)  the  following:  "  If  the  judges  of  the  various 
cities  are  unable  to  decide  a  case,  let  them  bring  it 
to  the  Holy  City  and  there  let  the  high  priest,  the 
prophet,  and  the  senate  [Sanhedrin]  decide  it  as 
it  seems  good  to  them."  This  "  prophet "  is  none 
other  than  the  ab  bet  din  or  the  mufla  shel  bet  din. 
the  one  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  God  and  the 
Law  in  an  eminent  degree,  so  that  his  words  have 
divine  authority.  A  remfuiscence  of  this  projilietic 
function  is  still  preserved  in  the  Mishnah  (Yoma 
vii.  71b).  The  Urim  we-Tummim  are  consulted  on 
behalf  of  the  king  and  the  ab  bet  din,  and.  as  the 
Talmud  says,  the  latter  "as  representative  of  the 
Sanhedrin  "  (Yoma  T3b ;  comp.  Sanh.  16b).  His  pres- 
ence was  required  at  every  session  (Hor.  4b). 

"  When  the  nasi  enters,  the  whole  assembly  ri.se 
and  remain  standing  until  he  has  told  them  to  be 
seated;  when  the  ab  bet  din  enters,  they  form  two 
lines  for  him  to  pass  between  to  take  his  seat ; 
when  the  l.iakam  enters,  they  rise  in  turn,  one  after 
the  other,  until  he  has  taken  his  seat"  (Tosef.,  Sanh. 
viii. :  Hor.  10b,  where  it  is  maintained  that  these 
rules  were  adoi)ted  under  the  presidency  of  Simon 
ben  Gamaliel  II.  in  138). 

In  regard  to  signs  of  mourning,  the  same  grada- 
tion is  iircscribed :  When  a  nasi  dies  the  people  lay 
bare  both  shoulders;  when  tlie  al)  bet  din,  the  left 
only;  when  the  hakam,  the  right.  In  honor  of  the 
nasi  all  the  scliools  throughout  the  land  are  closed; 
for  the  al)  bet  din,  the  schools  of  the  city ;  for  the 
hakam.  his  own  school  merely  (.M.  K.  221)).  Trans- 
ferring late  institutions  to  olden  times,  the  TJabbis 
claim  that  Avhile  Said  was  king,  or  nasi,  his  son 
Jonathan  was  ab  bet  din  (ih.  20b).  and  when  David 
was  king  (nasi),  Benaiah  ben  Jehoiada  w'as  ab  bet 
din  (Sanh.  16b;  Kashi). 
BuiLiOGRAPllv  :  ItaiJoport,  'ErcU  MiUin,  s.v.  .!(<  /}(■(  Din. 

J.  K. 


NASI,  DAVID.     See  Nasi,  Joseph. 

NASI      GRACIA     MENDESIA.     See    Mex- 

DKSIA,    (iuAl  lA. 

NASI,  JOSEPH,  DUKE  OF  NAXOS   (as  a 

Christian,  called  Joao  Miguez) :  Turkish  statesman 
and  financier;  born  in  Purlugal  at  the  beginning  of 
the  si.xtecDih  cenlui-y  ;  died  at  Constantinople  Aug. 
2.  l.">7i).  His  father,  a  younger  brother  of  Francisco 
and  Diogo  Masi-JIeudez,  and  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
rano  faniilj'  Masi  which  had  fled  to  Portugal  from 
Spain  during  the  i)ersecutions  at  the  end  of  the  tif- 
teenth  century,  died  at  an  early  age.  To  escajie  the 
religious  intolerance  in  Poi'tugal,  Joseph  .soon  emi- 
grated to  Antwerp  together  with  his  uncle  Diogo. 
-There  they  establisheil,  in  partnership  with  theip- 
kinsman  Abraham  Benveniste,  an  extensive  bank-  — 
ing-house.  Kasi's  handsome  presence  and  an)iable 
character,  as  well  as  the  far-reaching  commci'cial  re- 
lations of  the  house,  soon  won  for  him  the  favor  of 

the  nobilit}-,  and  even  that  of  (Juccii 
Banker  at  Mary,  regent  of  the  Neth<'rl;inds  from 
Antwerp.     1531  and  sister  of  Charles  V.     Joseph, 

however,  and  his  aunt  Gracia,  who 
had  gone  to  Antwerp  in  1536,  felt  oppressed  by  the 
pretense  of  Christianity,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
feign  even  here;  and  they  detern)ined  to  emigrate  to 
Turkey.  With  much  dilticulty  and  at  gi-eate.\pense 
they  succeeded  in  1549  in  reaching  as  far  as  Venice. 
All  the  Maranos  in  Venice  were  l)anished  in  the 
year  1550.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Joseph 
asked  the  republic  of  Venice  for  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring islands  where  the  exiles  might  find  refuge 
and  whither  the  heavy  emigration  of  Portuguese 
Jews  might  be  diverted.  His  request,  however, 
was  refused.  When  Gracia,  in  consequence  of  the 
incautious  statements  of  her  niece  (who  bore  the 
same  name),  was  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  re- 
lapse into  Judaism  an<l  her  property  was  contiscated 
by  the  republic.  Joseph  appealed  to  Sultan  Sulai- 
man  II.  (1.520-66)  at  Constantinople,  and  thi'ough 
the  influential  court  physician  Mo.ses  Hamon  he 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  sidtan 
to  the  commercial  antl  financial  advauta.ires  which 

Turkey  would  gain  if  the  Nasi  family 
In  Turkey,  and  other  rich  Jewish  houses  should 

settle    in    the'   country.     The   sultan 
thereupon  sent  an  ambassador  to  Venice  with  the 
command  to  release  Gra<ia  and  her  properly.     Two 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  negotiations  with 
the  republic  were  completed  and  (Jiacia  was  able  to 
l)rocecd  to  Constanfinojile.     She  was  followed  the 
next  year  (15.53)  by  Jo.se|)h.     Here  at  last  he  couliL 
oi)enly  profess  Judaism.     He  adopted  his   family/ 
name,  Joseph  Nasi,  instead  of  his  Christian  one  of 
Joiio   Jliguez,  and   married    Keyna.  the   beautifid, 
much-courted  daughter  of  Giacia.     Thioughhis  let-\ 
ters  of  introduction  Jo.seph  soon  gained  infiuenee  at    \ 
the  couit  of  Sultan  Snlain)an.)    In  the  struggle  foj>—^ 
the   thi'one   between   Sulain)an's   tw(i_sons.   S.alitji, 
prefect  of   the   province  of  Kiitaya.  and  Bayazid, 
the  j'ouuL'er  but  far  more  talented.  Joseph  froni  the 
first  adopted  Salim's  cause  and  succeeded  in  inllu- 
encing  the  sultan  in  his  favor.     In  the  decisive  bat- 
tle at  Konia  between  the  two  rivals,  Bayazid  was 
defeated.     He  escaped  to  Persia,  and  was  there  mur- 
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dcrod  with  his  four  sons.  After  this  success  Salim 
nmiie  Joseph  i\  ineniber  of  hisiruaril  of  houor,  «liile 
Suluiinaii  g;ive  him  Tiberias  in  Palestine  and  seven 
sniallir  jilaies  in  its  vicinity  as  his  property,  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  Jewish  colonization. 

Jose|)h   sent   to   Tiberias  Joseph    ibn   Adret,    in 

whom  lie  placed  implicit  confidence,  with  a  royal 

tirnian  and  well  supplied  with  money 

Lord  of      (ilcrived    piincipally    from     Gracia's 

Tiberias,  property)  to  rebuild  the  walls.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Arabian 
workmen,  who,  partly  from  envy,  partly  from  su- 
perstitions roused  by  an  old  sheik,  wished  to  with- 
draw frotn  the  work,  the  walls  were  completed  in  1.505 
with  the  help  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus.  Duriufr 
the  excavations  a  lliglit  of  stejis  was  found  leading 
to  an  old  church  vault  tilleil  with  marble  statues; 
anil  three  bells  were  also  discovered,  dating,  it  was 
said,  from  the  time  of  Guido,  the  last  king  of  Jeru- 
salem.    These  were  recast  into  cannon. 

To  promote  the  industries  of  Palestine,  Joseiih 
planted  mulberry-trees  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
silkworms,  and  imported  cloth  from  Venice.  At 
the  same  time  he  i.ssued  a  proclamation  to  the  Jews 
to  the  effect  that  all  the  persecuted  who  were  will- 
ing to  labor  as  farmers  or  artisans  might  find  refuge 
in  the  new  Jewish  community.  His  invitation  was 
addressed  especially  to  the  Jewsof  the  Roman  Cani- 
pagna,  who  had  much  to  endure  under  Pope  Paid 

IV.  (15.>5-,)9),  and  who  were  to  be  transported  from 
Venice  to  Tiberias  in  Josephs  own  ships.  The  little 
community  of  Cori  in  the  Campagna,  numbering 
about  200  souls,  decided  to  emigrate  to  Tiberias  in  a 
body  ;  and  they  sent  envoys  to  their  coreligionists  in 
the  larger  Italian  citiesasking  for  monej' wherewith 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  journey.  The  long- 
ing for  this  new  Tiberias  was  increased  when  Pius 

V.  issued  his  well-known  bull  (Feb.  26,  1.569)  ban- 
isliiug  the  Jews  from  the  Papal  States.  Thereupon 
the  community  of  Pesaro  also  sent  a  ship  from 
Venice  with  102  Jewish  emigrants;  but  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Maltese  pirates,  who  .sfild  their  victims 
into  slavery.  The  Pcsarians  in  this  extremity  wrote 
to  Xasi  for  help,  but  whether  their  petition  met  with 
any  success  is  not  known. 

When   the   pleasure-loving   Salim    ascended    the 

throne  in  1.566  on  the  death  of  Sulaiman,  Joseph's 

influence  reached  its  zenith.     On  his  return  from 

Belgrade.  Salim  made  Joseph  a  duke 

Duke  of     and  gave  him  the  islands  of  Xaxos, 

Naxos.  Andros,  Milo,  Paros,  Sanlorina,  and 
the  other  Cyclades,  which  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  the  regent  of  Na.xos.  The  latter,  Gia- 
como  Crispo,  had  been  deposed  on  account  of  the 
numerous  complaints  of  his  Greek  subjects.  Jo- 
seph governed  tlu'  islands  througlui  Christian  Span- 
iard, Francisco  Coronello,  probably  to  a-void  any 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  and 
levied  very  light  taxes,  as  he  himself  had  to  pay  to 
the  Turks  only  the  extremely  moderate  tax  of 
14.000  ducats  per  annum.  Salim  also  granted  him 
the  lax  on  wines  imported  into  Turkey  by  way  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

Despite  the  jc^aloiisy  anil  intrigues  of  the  grand 

^  vizier.  Mohammed  Sokolli,   Nasi  was  Sfi  influential 

with   Salim    lliat   the   re|)resentatives  of  Euroiiean 


powers  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  interest  Jo- 
seph in  their  behalf.  When  Maximilian  II..  Em- 
peror of  Germany  (1.561-76),  desired  to  conclude 
peace  with  Turkey  (1.5C7),  he  did  not  fail  to  direct 
his  ambassador,  Verantius,  to  give  presents  to  Nasi 
as  well  as  to  the  other  liigh  court  ollicials.  Veran- 
tius did  not  do  this,  however,  but  borrowed  money 
from  Nasi  instead.  In  1.571  the  emperor  addressed 
an  autograph  letter  to  him. 

In  1.5ti6  Nasi  encouraged  the  Protestant  council  of 
Antwerp  to  hold  out  against  the  Catholic  king  of 
Spain,  by  pointing  out  Salim's  hostile  atlilude  to- 
ward the  latter  country.  Thereupon  William  of 
Orange  (1.509)  sent  a  confidential  mes- 
■  Political  senger  to  him  asking  him.  in  view  of 
Influence,  the  revolt  which  the  Dutch  were  ])lan- 
ning  against  Spanish  supremacy,  to 
urge  the  sultan  to  declare  war  on  Spain  so  that  the 
latter  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  her  troo|is  from 
the  Netherlands.  Joseph,  however,  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  declaration  of  war.  lie  carried  on 
an  active  and  friendly  correspondence  with  Sigis- 
miind  August  II.,  King  of  Poland,  who  borrowed 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  him  in  1570,  granting 
him  in  return  extensive  commercial  privileges,  al- 
though the  council  of  the  city  of  Lemberg  protested 
against  this  action. 

In  Sept.,  1.569,  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  the  arsenal 
at  Venice.  Nasi  learned  of  this  almost  immediately, 
and  at  once  urged  Salim  to  carry  out  his  long-cher- 
ished plan  forthe  conquest  of  Cyprus.  Salim  finally^ 
allowed  himself  to  be  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
Venetians  and  deprived  them  of  Cyprus  in  1571. 
There  is  a  story  i 
promised  .Joseph 
that  Joseidi  had  already  placed  in  his  house  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  island,  with  his  own  name 
berieath  them.  However  this  may  have  been,  Salim 
did  not  fulfil  this  alleged  promise  after  the  conquest 
of  Cyprus. 

In  1509,  to  punish  France,  which  for  years  had 

been  trying  all  possible  means  to  escajie  payment  of 

the  150,000 scudi  which  it  owed  the  Nasi  family,  the 

sultan  gave  Joseph  permission  to  seize 

Seizes        all    French   shijis  sailing  in   Turkish 

French.  waters  and  to  hold  them  as  security 
Ships.  until  the  debt  should  he  discharged. 
Joseph  succeeded  in  capturing  cer- 
tain French  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  and 
sold  their  cargoes  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  despite 
the  protests  lodged  with  the  Porte  by  the  French 
anibassador.  The  French  government  tried  to  take 
revenge  for  the  humiliation,  and  the  p^rench  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  I)e  Giandeliamp,  succeeded 
in  bribing  a  low /ellow  named  David  to  charge  Nasi 
with  high  treason.  Thelatterdiscovered  the  clunisy 
plot  in  time,  however,  and  easily  convinced  the  sul- 
tan of  his  innocence  and  loyalty.  David  and  his 
accomi)lices  were  banished  to  Hliodes,  and  at  Nasi's 
instance  were  exeommunieated  by  the  rabbis  of  sev- 
eral communitirs.  When,  however,  Joseph  heard 
of  David's  repentance,  he  tried  to  have  the  rabbinical 
ban  removed;  hut  most  of  the  rabbis  declined  to  ac- 
cede to  his  request. 

On  the  death  of  Salim  (Dec.  12.  1574),  Nasi  lost 
his  political  iulluence,  although  he  retained  hisoflices 


deprived    them  of  Cyprus  in  1571.     / 
y  that  Salim  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  / 
ill  the  title  of  King  of  Cyprus,  andr 
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and  income;  uiiii  tlu'  remainder  of  liis  life  was 
•passed  in  quiet  seclusion  in  his  castle  of  Belvedere. 
Nasi  died  childless;  and  liis  pro|x'rty  was  seized 
sliortly  after  his  deatli  by  the  sultan  Murad  on  the 
advice  of  SoUolli.  Tlie  death  of  Nasi  was  generally 
lamented.  Tlic  poet  U.  Saadia  Longo  coniiiosed  an 
elegy  upon  liim.  Moses  Ahnosnino  dedicated  to  him 
Ids  ethical  work  entitled  "El  Hegimento  de  la  Vida  " 
(Salonica,  ir)(i4;  V'eince.  1004),  and  Eliezer  Ashke- 
nazi  his  commentary  on  Esther,  "  Yosif  Lekah  " 
(Cremona.  157G). 

,  Altliough  Joseph  accomplished  nothing  great  or 
lasting  for  Judaism,  a  certain  Jewish  interest,  both 

comnninal  and  literary,  is  associated 
A  Mae-  with  him.  lie  supported  Talmudic 
cenas.        scholars  and  especially  the  yeshibah 

founded  in  Constantinople  by  Joseph 
ibn  Leb  at  the  instance  of  Gracia.  In  his  house  he 
had  a  considerable  Hebrew  library;  and  he  allowed 
the  public  to  make  use  of  his  manuscripts.  He  also 
founded  a  Hebrew  printing-press  in  Constantinople, 
which,  liowever,  existed  only  a  short  time.  As  the 
result  of  conversations  with  certain  dignitaries  at 
his  castle  of  Belvedere,  Nasi  is  said  to  liave  com- 
posed a  small  theological  work  to  jirove  to  a  Cln-is- 
tian  that  the  Torah  was  superior  to  the  Greek  philos- 
opliy.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  written  in 
Spanish,  and  that  Isaac  Oidceneira  translated  it  into 
Hebrew  \mder  the  title  "Ben  Porat  Yosef  "  (printed 
in  Constantinople,  1577).  According  to  Steinschuei- 
der,  however,  Onkeueira  was  the  author  of  the  book. 

BiBLroGRAPHT  :  M.  Bersolin,  Eiiii(i6  IVortc  Don  Josef  Knai 
Betrcffend.  in  Mnnatsschri/t.  xviii.  422  ct  sc<i.;  A.  Briill, 
Pi}puWr-n'isscn.ic}iaft.  Mithatsblitttrr,  i.  (ISSli.OT  rt  xtif.; 
Carrnoly,  Dim  Jiacp/i,  Due  dc  Naxiis.  1855;  S.  ('asset.  In 
Ersch  lind  Gruber,  Eucyc.  swtion  11.,  part  27,  pp.  2(12  i(  .w  <(.; 
D.  Cassel,  ih.  part  31,  p.  S(i;  M.  Franco,  Essai  sur  Vllintuin; 
ties  hniiUtts  ill'  VEtuttiri'  (tttunuin,  pp.  55  et  .vc/..  Paris, 
1897;  Vnvnn,  Kc III  xrt  I'l.vivn /,  i.  4S.">  cf  scq.;  G.  Gottlieil,  ,-1 
Hebrew  Statismiin  of  tlie  Si.rtreiilh  CentiiT]!,  In  Tlie  Xew 
Era^  1875,  v..  No.  4;  Grjitz,  in  Wertheimer's  Wiener  Jiihr- 
bueh  fUr  IsraeUlen,  lS.Vi;  idem,  G'c.scd.  ix.  346  <'(  passim; 
Haininer-Piu'sstalt,  Geseh.  dex  Ostiiaiiisehen  Hi-iriies^  ii. 
40(1;  iii.  364.  52(1.  X}  ct  seq.;  iv.  4.5;  D.  Kaufniarn.  in  J.  Q. 
A',  ii.  221.  iv.  rm;  S.  Knlin.  Oest.-I'iiyar.  (irsiiinllselialls- 
liericht  lUier  Dun  Jiisef  Nassi.  in  ^fllllllls.•irlu■ill,  xxviii.  113 
et  seq.:  M.  A.  Levy,  Dun  Jiise/ih  Xnsi.  I.s5!i;  S.  II.  Rabbin- 
owilz,  Mnzn^e  Gnldh,  Index,  Wai-saw.  ]sii4;  M.  ScboiT.  Zitr 
Gesch.  des  Don  Joseph  JS'asi,  iu  ^Iiinatsselirift^  xli.  169 
ct  seq.,  288  et  seq. 
s.  M.   Sc. 

NASI,  REYNA:  Duchess  of  Na.xos;  born  in 
Portugal;  only  (laughter  of  the  Marano  Francis- 
co Jleudes-Masi  and  Gracia  jMi'.ndesia  (Beatrice  de 
Luna).  She  lived  with  lier  mother  at  Antwerp,  then 
at  Venice,  going  with  lier  to  Constantinoide  about 
1.152,  wlicie  she  was  married  to  her  cousin  Joilo 
Jliguez,  or  Joseph  Nasi,  Duke  of  ISaxos,  after  he 
had  openly  confessed  Judaism. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  (Aug.  2,  1579), 
Rcj-na,  who  liad  no  family,  devoted  her  fortune  ot 
'.10,000  ducats  to  the  interests  of  Jewish  learning. 
In  15i):5  she  oiiened  a  ju'lnting-ollicc  at  Belvedere, 
near  Constantinople,  which  was  under  the  direction 
of  .loseph  b.  Isaac  Askaloni,  and  which  was  trans- 
feri'cd  in  1.597  to  Kuru  Chesme,  a  village  near  Con- 
stantinople on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus. 
Several  works,  now  very  rare,  were  issued  from  this 
pres3.  Among  them  were:  two  works  by  Laac 
Jabez,  "Yafek  Hazon  "  (1.593)  and  "Torat  Hesed  "  ; 
Meiiahem  Egozi's  "Gal  shel  Egozim";  Jlerr 
Angel's    allegorical    diiuna    "  Keshet    Nehushah"; 


several  Bible  commentaries;  and  the  Talmudic  trea- 
tise Ketitbot.  Hej'na  survived  her  husband  two 
decades. 

niB[,iO(;riAi'IiY:  M.  A.  Levy.  Don  Josejtli  Aasi,  p.  2!).  lireslau, 
18.")9;  K.  Carinoly.  7>.  ,/iiX(:/»/i  ynssri,  pp.  11  et  seq.^  Kratikfort- 
on-Mii'-iMain.  lSii'8;  stclnsclnieidtT,  i/i 'ir.  i{/W.  i.  67  <■(  scq.; 
(irtitz,  Gescii.  ix.  455  ct  seq, 
i>.  M.   K. 

NASIA,    MOSES    IBN.     See   Jlosiis  b.  Isa.vc 
Ham;ssiaii. 

NASSAU:  Foiincily  a  German  dukedom;  since 
1800  it  has  formed  a  pait  of  the  Prussian  jirovince 
of  Hes.se-Nivssau.  In  1865,  immediately  before  its 
union  with  Prussia,  it  bad  a  total  population  of 
-165,030,  including  6,995  Jews.  Adjacent  lo  the 
Hhine,  upon  which  the  oldest  Jewish  .settlements  of 
Germany  arc  found,  it  undoubtedly  had  Jewish  in- 
habitants in  early  medieval  times.  But  the  lirst 
positive  mention  of  a  Nassau  Jew,  Levi  of  Lorcli, 
occurs  in  a  document  iu  the  "  Judeuschieinsbuch  " 
of  Cologne,  dated  1200  (Aronius.  "Kegesten,"  p.  299, 
No.  719).  From  some  older  dcx'uments,  however, 
it  appears  very  probable  that  Jews  lived  in  tliat 
country  before  Henry  of  Lsenburg.  in  1213,  tiaus- 
ferred  to  two  Jews  to  whom  he  owed  iiK^mey  a 
claim  for  230  marks  due  him  from  the  Laiicli  Abbey 
(Aronius,  "  Regesten,"  p.  173,  No.  391).  Archbishop 
Conrad  of  Cologne,  in  1253,  deeded  to  the  counts 
Walram  and  Otto  of  Nassau  the  sum  of  500  marks, 
which  was  in  piirt  payable  fr(mi  the 

Earliest  Jew-taxes  of  Siegen  (ili.  ji.  2-53,  No. 
Mention.  .591).  Lambert  of  Llittich  (1 109-83), 
in  his  life  of  St.  Jlatbias,  speaks  of, 
the  miraculous  cure  of  a  man  in  Lahnstein  who  had 
in  vain  sought  aid  from  Jewish  ]ihysicians  {ih.  p. 
148,  No.  316).  During  the  medieval  pei seditions  the 
Jews  of  Nassau  had  their  share  of  suffering.  The 
memorbooks  mention  Limburg  (on  the  Lahn)  as 
among  the  places  where  .lews  were  massacred  dur- 
ing the  HiNDFLErscii  riots  of  129S;  Dicz  and  Monta- 
baur,  during  the  Aumi.edkh  persecutions  in  1337; 
and  all  three  places,  during  the  persecutions  at  the 
time  of  the  Black  Death  (Salfeld,  "  Martyrologium," 
Index). 

The  German  king  Adolpli  of  Nassau  maintained 
the  iiolicy  of  extortion  begun  by  bis  pi-edeccssor  by 
not  jiermitting  the  buiial  of  Mi-.i'ii  of  KoTiiiiKUL'HG 
luitil  a  ransom  had  been  jiaid.  Another  Adolph  of 
Nassau,  as  Bishop  of  Cologne,  freed  the  Jews  of  his 
dioce.se  from  tb(^  payment  of  the  Leibzoll  (1384), 
not  fi-om  humanitarian  motives  but  becau.se  he  had 
promised  as  much  to  them  in  return  for  a  special 
contribution.  The  various  duchies  into  which 
Nassau  was  divided  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  abolished  the  Ijcibzoll  (Sept.  1, 
1800;    "Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Geseh.  der 

Restric-  Juden  in  Deutschlaud,"  v.  126-145, 
tions.  33.5-347).  It  was  not  until  June  18, 
1841,  that  the  S|)ecial  Jewish  taxes 
("Schutzgeld  ")  paid  to  the  slate  were  abolished; 
the  special  Jewish  connnimal  taxes  ("Beisassen- 
geld ")  were  abolished  on  .Ian.  18,  1843,  and  the 
.lews  were  allowed  to  participate  in  all  communal 
beuelits,  cxceiit  the  privilege  in  regard  to  fiee  wood 
("  Loosholz '■).  The  law  wliich  prohibited  the  ces- 
sion to  Christians  of  debts  duo  to  Jewish  creditors 
was  abolished  about  the  same  time. 
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In  tlip  niiu'tcfiitli  century,  liUe  all  the  smaller 
states  of  Germany  Nassau  endeavored  to  organize 
tlie  Jewisli  eonununilies.  of  wliieh  there  were  77 
scattered  anionj;  2-'3  towns  and  villaires.  In  1840 
was  issued  the  law  which  compelled  .Jews  to  adopt 
family  names.  An  edict  of  Oct.  18.  1842,  intro- 
duced the  Hefonn  services  of  the  AVUrltembcrg 
praycr-liook  into  the  synagogues  and  cr(ate<l  four 
district  rabbinates  (those  of  Weilburg.  Wiesbaden. 
Schwall)!ich.  Diet/;  later  reduced  to  three,  those  of 
Ems,  'Weilburg.  and  Wiesbaden):  the  teachers  were 
appointed  for  life.  A  subsicb/.ed  normal  school  for 
Jewish  teacliers  was  established  in  I.angcnsdiwal- 
bach  by  the  government,  and  the  sanitary  laws  in 
cases  of  circumcision  were  enforced  (July  2,  1844). 
Nassau  was  among  tlie  first  German  states  to  intro- 
duce a  constitutional  government  (1848).  Keligious 
freedom  was  proclaimed  ilareh  4,  1848,  but  jictty 
reactionary  measures  were  introduced  liere  as  else- 
where in  the  "lifties,"  and  not.  tmtil  Sept.  2fi.  18(il. 
was  tlie  oath  More  Judaico  abolished.  The  annexa- 
tion agreement  with  Prussia  in  18GG  recognized  the 
riglits  ac(|uired  by  the  Jews  of  the  duchy,  including 
exemption  from  the  oath  More  Judaico,  which  was 
still  in  force  in  Prussia,  but  did  not  agree  to  continue 
tlie  subsidies  for  the  normal  school,  nor  to  give  state 
support  to  congregational  institutions.  But  re- 
cently (1904)  the  Prussian  minister  of  ])ublio  worship 
decided  that  the  law  declaring  that  only  the  district 
rabbi  could  solemnize  marriages  was  abolished. 

Among  the  rabbis  of  Nassau  were  Abraham 
Geiger  (at  "Wiesbaden,  1832-38),  Benjamin  IIocU- 
stadter  (at  Ems),  and  K.  Silberstein  (at  Wiesbaden). 
H.  IIi'iv.,  as  earlv  as  1820,  was  apjiointed  "Medizi- 
iialrath  "  (health  otlicer)  in  Weilburg- — one  of  the  lirst 
cases  of  a  Jew  holding  a  state  ollice  in  Germany. 

BiBi.ioKRAPHY  :  Ziitufhri/l  flir  Gesch.  dcrjuilcn  in  Dcutsch- 
laiul.  ii.  M-35. 

D. 

IfASSAU,  ADOLF,  RITTER  VON:  Aus- 
trian journalist  ;  born  at  Pulirlitz,  .Moravia.  Dec.  2.5. 
1834:  educated  at  Vienna.  He  became  stenographer 
to  the  Austrian  Parliament,  and  later  joined  the  statT 
of  tlie  "  Presst!  "  as  parliamentary  reporter.  "When 
tlie  "Neiie  Freie  Presse "  was  founded  Nassau 
joined  its  editorial  staff.  In  1871  he  purchased  the 
"Presse,"  continuing  to  be  chief  editor  and  jiroprie- 
tor  until  the  Lilndeibank  bought  the  paper  in  1877, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life.  Nassau  has  since 
lived  in  "Vienna. 

Bini.iOGRAPIIY  :  Eisenberg.  Das  Geistige  Wicn,  i.,  .«.!•. 
P.  F.   T.   H. 

NASSY.     Sr,.  Mi-.N-nEs. 

NATAF,  ISAAC  B.  SOLOMON  :  Hubbi  at 
Tunis,  Africa,  at  the  end  of  the  eigliteentli  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  U-Shebu'ato  le-Yizhalj  "  (Leghorn, 
1820),  a  work  on  twenty  different  sorts  of  oaths  and 
their  obligations  upon  man. 
Bini.inr.R.iPiiv  ;  (azi's.  .Yottx  UUiUnyraijUuiHCK.  Tunis,  istti. 

s'   '^^  A.   S.    W. 

NATALITY  :  Proportionate  number  of  births 
in  a  liopulation.  generally  measured  Ipy  the  number 
per  thoiisunil  of  population.  Since  tiie  writing  of 
the  article  on  Bliniis  a  few  additional  details  have 


been  published  which  throw  some  further  light  on 
the  iiuesti<m  of  the  freciuency  of  births  among  Jews 
as  compared  with  the  birth-rate  in  the  non-Jewisli 
]iopulation:  the  latter  is  generally  lower,  owing  to 
fewer  deaths  in  the  Jewish  population  among  chil- 
dren under  live.  For  the  Bulgarian  Jews  from  1S03 
to  1899  details  have  been  published  by  Nossig 
("Jiidischc  Statistik."  p.  317,  Berlin.  1903).  The 
average  number  of  births  per  thousand  was  as  fol- 
lows; Jews.  4.5.3;  Greek  Catholics,  44.09;  .Abiham- 
niedans,  28.82;  Armenians,  .50.00;  total,  40.G.  Still- 
births (per  1.000  births)  are  greater  among  the  Jews 
in  the  following  proportions:  Jews,  1.8;  Greek  C'alh- 
olics,  0.21;  Mohammedans,  0.22;  Armenians.  2.7.5. 
These  proportions,  however,  arc  exceeded  in  the 
towns:  Jews,  37;  Greek  Catholics,  13;  Moliaiumed- 
ans,  18;  Armenians,  19. 

In  Poland,  in  1889.  the  births  among  Jews  were 
only  31.3  per  thousand  as  compared  with  44.5  among 
the  Christians  (/«.  p.  295). 

Details  of  Jewish  births  in  Vienna  in  1809  are 
given  in  the  "Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Wien 
frir  das  .Tahr  1899"  (Vienna,  1901),  as  follows: 
male,  1,370,  female  1.343  (legitimate);  the  total 
number  of  illegitimate  Jewish  births  for  the  year 
was  204  male  and  178  female.  In  the  former  class 
there  were  108  male  and  GO  female  still-births,  siiid 
in  the  latter  class  29  male  and  12  female  stillbirths. 
This  confirms  the  impression  that  a  greater  number 
of  male  children  fail  to  reach  vitality  than  female, 
and  that  this  proportion  is  greater  in  the  case  of 
illegitimate  births.  J. 

NATANSON,  LUD"WIK  :  Polish  pliysician; 
brother  of  lleniyk  Natanson;  born  1821;  di<'(I  at 
Warsaw  June  6,  1896.  He  studied  medicine  at  the 
universities  of  "Wilna  and  Dorpat,  graduated  from 
the  latter  in  1847,  and  in  the  same  year  started,  with 
Le  Brun  and  Helbich,  the  Polish  medical  periodical 
"Tygoduik  Lckarski."  which  he  edited  until  18G4. 
During  the  epidemic  of  cholera  which  raged  at 
Warsaw  from  1848  to  1852  Natanson  was  one  of  the 
most  active  physicians.  "While  he  was  medical  ad- 
viser to  the  great  families  of  "Warsaw — the  Zamoiskis, 
Zaleskis,  and  others — he  was  at  the  same  time  vis- 
iting physician  to  niany  hospitals  and  asylums,  and 
he  always  attended  the  poor  gratuitously.  In  18G3 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Warsaw  medical 
society.  Notsvithstanding  his  extensive  practise 
Natanson  always  found  time  to  take  part  in  the 
alTairs  of  the  Jewish  community,  and  most  of  the 
Jewish  public  institutions  of  Warsaw  owe  to  him 
cither  their  foundation  or  tlieir  tleveloiunenl.  The 
siilendid  synagogue  established  in  187S  at  War.saw 
owes  its  existence  almost  exclusively  tothe  energy  of 
Natanson.  who  was  president  of  its  buildinir  commit- 
tee. He  was  concerned  also  in  the  erection  of  the 
immense  Jewish  hospital  recently  (1902)  completed 
there,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  free-loan  associ- 
ation and  of  an  elementary  and  an  artisan  school; 
the  income  of  his  public  lectures  went  to  the  fund 
of  the  latter  school.  From  1871  until  his  death 
Natanson  was  president  of  the  Warsaw  ((immunity, 
and  mana.ced  its  affairs  with  great  wi.sdom  and  en- 
ergy. Besides  his  numerous  essays  in  the  "Tygod- 
uik," he  imblished:   "Nowc  Listy  Liebiga  Cheniji" 
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(tmusl.  from  the  Germau),  Warsaw,  1854;  '•Krotki 
Kys  Anatomji  Ciala  Ludzkicgo,"  1858;  "Przyczy- 
iK'k  do  Fi/.jalogic/.iicj  Djagnostyki  Kuro/.ow,"  1859 ; 
"Urywki  w  Kwcstji  Wycliowaiiia,"  1861;  "Fizjo- 
logicziic  Zasady  Estclyki."  18G2;  "Teorja  Jestcstw 
Idjodyuaiuicznych,"  1883;  "Jlechauika  Suvi," 
1883;  "La  C'iiculatiou  dfs  Forces  daus  Its  Etres 
Aniraes,"  1886;  "O  Uczcuiu  Hzwniosl." 

BlBi.UHiRAi'iiY  :    Kliinnika   Viislihaiht.  18%.   No.  3S;   Orgel- 
bniiitl.  in  kucykbi]}Cdja  Pinvszevluiit.  s.v.  H'oisdic. 
ii.  i;.  JL   R. 

NATHALIE,  ZAIRE  MAK.TEL :  French 
actress;  liuru  at  Touriiuii,  Seiiie-et-Maruc,  Sept.  3, 
1816;  died  Nov.  17,  1885.  She  made  her  debut  at 
the  Folies  Dramatiqiies,  Paris,  iii  1837  as  Azurine 
in  the  fairy  ballet  "La  Fille  de  I'Air."  lu  1838 
she  appeared  at  the  Gynmase  in  "  Ange  au  Si.xieme 
Etage."  She  remained  at  this  house  until  1845, 
playing  in  the  interim  in  "La  Gitaua,"  "Lucreceil 
Poitiers,"  "Jean  le  Noir,"  "Le  Cadet  de  Famille," 
and  "  Les  Fillesde  Stilberg."  Then  followed  a  suc- 
cessful season  in  London,  after  which  she  appeared 
at  the  Palais-Uoyal  as  Doivt/iee  in  "La  Peche  au.\ 
Beau.xP&res."  In  1849  she  joined  the  Comedie 
Frangaise,  becoming  a  "  societaire  "  three  years  later. 
She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1876. 
Bibliography  :  Vapereau,  Diet,  tits  Coiitemporaliis. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

NATHAN  (inj  =  "the  given  one"):  Prophet; 
lived  ill  the  reign  of  David.  On  three  occasions  he 
appears  as  the  king's  successful  adviser.  In  con- 
nection with  the  buihliug  of  the  Temple,  Nathan  at 
first  approved  David's  intention  (II  Sam.  vii.  4). 
The  same  night,  however,  the  word  of  Yiiwn  comes 
to  the  jirophet  saying  that  not  David  but  his  son 
shall  build  the  Temple,  but  giving  to  David  a 
promise  of  the  permanency  of  his  dynasty  {ib.  vii. 
12-16).  This  vision  and  promise  Nathan  communi- 
cates to  David,  who  accepts  it  without  remonstrance. 
Again,  it  is  Nathan  who  rebukes  David  because  of 
the  latter's  sin  with  Bath-sheba.  The  rebuke  takes 
the  form  of  the  parable  of  a  rich  man  with  numerous 
flocks  who  seizes  a  poor  man's  only  lamb  to  prepare 
a  feast  for  his  guest.  Nathan  asks  for  judgment  on 
his  hypothetical  case,  and  when  David  has  con- 
demned himself.  Nathan  hurls  at  him  the  stern 
"Thou  art  the  man  "  (II  Sam.  xii.  1-7). 

The  final  appearance  of  Nathan  is  in  connection 
with  the  recognition  and  anointing  of  Solomon  as 
David's  successor.  Adonijah,  the  son  of  Ilaggith, 
sought  to  secure  the  throne  by  winning  over  the 
]iopu!ace  l)y  means  of  gifts  and  gracious  conduct  and 
many  ]iromises.  David  had  prcjinised  the  succession 
to  Solomon,  his  son  by  liath-sheba.  Nathan  advises 
Bath-sheba  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  against  the 
pretensions  of  Adonijah,  promising  to  give  timely 
confirmation  toherwtnds.  The  plan  succeeds,  and, 
by  order  of  David,  Nathan  and  Zadok  the  priest 
proclaim  and  anoint  Solomon  the  successor  to  the 
throne  (I  Kings  i.  5-39). 

In  addition  to  these  passages,  Nathan  is  mentioned 
in(l)  II  Sam.  xii.  25,  as  giving  to  Solomon  tlie  name 
of  Jedidiah  ("friend  of  God");  (2)  Ps.  li.  (in  the 
title);  (3)  I  Cliron.  xvii.  2-15,  which  is  a  repe- 
tition of  II  Sam.  vii.;  (4)  I  Chron.  xxix.  29;  and 
(5)  II  Chron.  ix.  29.     In  the  last  two  passages  Na- 


than is  named  as  the  historian  of  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon.  lie  is  not  mentioned  in  Chronicles  in 
connection  with  the  liath-sheba  episode  or  with  the 
anointment  of  Solomon.  A  grave  at  Ilalhul,  near 
Hebron,  is  pointed  out  as  that  of  Nathan,  but  this 
is  doubtful.  Two  sons  of  Nathan,  Azariah  ami  Za- 
bud,  are  mentioned  as  princes  and  officers  under 
Solomon  (I  Kings  iv.  5). 

About  Nathan  the  Rabbis  are  all  silent,  saving  in 
but  one  passage,  in  which  R.  Judah  remarks  that  the 
"threel'old  cord  that  is  not  easily  broken"  was  the 
joint  effort  of  Bath-sheba,  David,  and  Nathan  to 
save  the  throne  for  Solomon  against  Adonijah  (Eccl. 
R.  iv.  12).  An  echo  of  Nathan's  parable  of  the  rich 
man  with  many  flocks  and  the  poor  man  with  but 
one  lamb  is  found  in  Mohammedan  tradition  (Ko- 
ran, sura  xxxviii.  20-25).     See  B.\tii-siiei!.\. 

E.  G.  II.  E.  N.  C. 

NATHAN  :  Palestinian  taiina  of  the  third  gen- 
eration (2d  cent.);  son  of  a  Babylonian  exilareh. 
For  some  unknown  reason  he  left  Babylonia  and 
his  bright  prospects  there  for  Palestine,  where 
he  was  made  chief  of  the  school  at  Usha  (Ilor.  18b; 
Gratz,  "  Gesch."  iv.  185).  Later  he  was  entrusted  by 
the  patriarch  R.  Simon  b.  Gamaliel  III.  to  secure  a 
reconciliation  with  R.  llananiali  of  Babylon,  who  had 
declared  himself  independent  of  tlie  Sanhedrin  of 
Judeaand  had  established  one  in  Babylon — amission 
which  Nathan,  in  company  with  15.  Isaac,  success- 
fully executed  (Grittz,  I.e.  pp.  188  d  sf//.).  Accord- 
ing to  Halevy  (in  "  Dorot  ha-Rishonim,"  p.  185), 
however,  both  Nathan  and  Isaac  were  still  residents 
of  Babylon. 

Soon  afterward  dissensions  occurred  between  Na- 
than and  K.  Me'ir,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  president, 
R.  Simon,  on  tlie  other,  owing  to  an  attempt  by  the 
latter  to  abolish  the  equality  hithertoexistinganiong 
all  members  of  the  school,  by  restricting  the  tokens 
of  esteem  shown  by  the  community  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  school  lower  in  distinction  than  the  jues- 
ident.  Nathan  and  Me'ir  conspired  to  depose  Simon 
and  to  usurp  his  authority  themselves;  but  the  plot 
came  to  his  knowledge,  and  he  caused  the  conspir- 
ators to  be  expelled  from  the  school.  The  two 
knew,  however,  how  to  make  their  absence  felt. 
They  sent  in  slips  on  which  were  written  puz- 
zling halakic  questions;  so  that  a  member  of  the 
school  once  exclaimed:  "We  are  inside,  and  the 
learning  is  outside!  "  Both  Nathan  and  Mei'r  were 
ultimately  readmitted  on  condition  that  the  name  of 
neither  should  thenceforth  be  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  his  halakic  decisions,  but  that  a  pseudo- 
nym should  be  used  instead.  In  the  case  of  Nathan 
this  pseudonym  was  "some  say  ";  in  that  of  Me'ir, 
"otherssay  ""  (Ilor.  131i). 

Nathan  was  a  high  Talmudic  authority.  Numer- 
ous halakic  decisions  and  haggadie  sayings  of  his 
are  recorded.  To  him  is  attributed  also  the  author- 
ship of  the  treatise  entitled  "  Abot  de-Rablii  Xatan." 
a  kind  of  tosefta  to  the  Pirke  Aliot.  He  is  .said  also 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  baraita  "Jleni  Tet 
.Middot,"no  longerextant.  on  Ilaggadah  and  mathe- 
matics (Frankel,  "Darke  ha  Mislinah,"  p.  191,  Leip- 
sic,  1859). 

Nathan's  chief  opponent  in  halakic  decisions  was 
the  patriarch  K.   Judah  I.,  whom,   however,  he  is 
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said  to  have  assisted  iu  the  collaboration  of  thcMish- 
iiah  (U.  i[.  SGa.  and  Haslii  kiI  loc.)  and  who  held  1dm 
in  high  esteem  (B.  13.  131a). 

BiBi.locRAPiIV :  Gratz.  Gesch.  ed.  Lflpslc,  18ft;!,  Iv.  173. 185, 187 ; 
lleilpiin,  Snkr  lux-Dnrnt.  il.  'I/*\  Warsaw,  1882;  Halevy, Drj- 
iiit  hii-Uishdiiim,  il.  !>7,  18.">,  Kninkfiirt-()n-the..Muin,  I'.KIl ; 
Ahiil  iU-Uiililii  .Vdfaii,  ed. S»'lii-iliHT,  Vii-ima.  l.-v-*:  :  llii'  arti- 
cle .\BOT  de-Uabbi  Nata.v  aud  tbe  biblioj;raphy  there  given. 

W.    B.  A.    S.    W. 

NATHAN  :  American  family  that  has  been  ideii- 
titied  uith  licilh  the  general  and  the  Jewish  coiniiui- 
uity  of  New  York  city  since  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  centiiry.  The  earliest  ineinber  of  the 
family  (in  .Vimrica)  was  Simon  Nathan. 

Benjamin  Nathan:  Sou  of  Seixas  Nathan; 
born  in  New  York  city  1813;  died  1870.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  E.vehange 
in  1836.  became  its  viee-i>resident  in  KSol,  and  re- 
uiaiued  an  active  member  until  his  death.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  and  of  the  Ninth  Avenue 
Street  Hallway  of  New  York;  hewasalso  a  member 
of  the  lirst  board  of  directors  of  the  Jews'  Hospital 
(now  Xount  Sinai  Hospital)  in  18.V2,  its  vice-presi- 
dent in  \)i't~),  and  president  from  18.56  to  1870. 
lu  1849  Benjamin  Nathan  was  ai)]i()inted  aide-de- 
camp, with  the  title  of  colonel,  to  Governor  llamil- 
tou  Fish  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  and  Union  League  clubs,  of  the  St.  Nich- 
olas Society,  and  was  president  of  the  Shearith 
Israel  congregation.  Two  sons  of  Benjamin  Na- 
than, Harmon  (b.  1843)  and  Frederick  {b.  1844), 
were  meinliers  of  the  Seventli  Kcginient.  New  York 
State  Jlilitia,  which  volunteered,  iu  1803.  into  the 
Union  army;  they  served  with  the  regiment  during 
the  riots  in  New  York  in  July,  1863.  Both  Harmon 
(since  1864)  and  Frederick  (since  1869)  are  members 
of  tlie  New  York  Stock  E.\ehange;  the  latter  has 
teen  a  director  of  the  Home  for  Age<l  and  Intirm 
Hebrews  for  twentj'-one  years,  and  houcjiary  secre- 
tary for  over  seven  years. 

Gratz  Nathan  :  Lawyer;  sou  of  Jonathan  Na- 
than ;  born  in  New  York  city  in  1843;  educated  at 
Columbia  College  (B.  A.  1861";  MA.  1864).  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in  1864,  became 
assistant  corporation  counsel  (1866-72),  and  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society. 

Jonathan  Nathan:  Lawjer;  son  of  Sei.xas 
Natliaii;  lioru  in  New  York  city  1811;  died  1863; 
educated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York-city  (B.  A. 
1827V  From  1840  to  1H46  he  held  the  position  of 
master  in  chancery ;  he  was  associated  for  many 
years  with  Alexander  W.  Bradford,  surrogate  and 
lawyer  in  New  York.  .lonathan  Nathan  directed 
particidar  attention  to  equity  and  surrogate's  prac- 
tise, and  was  engaged  in  manj'  noted  cases,  incliulins 
the  "Boss  Will"  case  and  the  contest  over  the  wiil 
of  Commodore  Uriah  P.  Levy ;  he  was  one  rtf  the 
commissioners  of  records  who  prepared  the  "Inde.x 
of  the  Conveyances  Hecorded  in  tlie  Olliee  of  Regis- 
ter of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  "  (pub- 
lished 1862);  an  active  niendjer  of  the  Whig  and 
later  of  the  I!(fpublican  parly:  one  of  the  founders 
(ISS'i)  of  the-  St,.  Nicholas  Society;  a  member  of  the 
Colunm,  Union,  and  Weda  dubs-  «ind  president  of 
the  Sheurith  Israel  congregation. 
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Maud    Nathan    (Mrs.  Frederick    Nathan) : 

Daujiliter  df  Hdhurt  Weeks  Nathan;  born  in  New- 
York  Oct.  20.  1802  ;  president  of  Consumers'  League. 
New  York,  sinee  1897.  with  which  she  lias  been 
prominently  identiticfl  sinee  itsori;anization  in  18!)(): 
slie  is  also  vice-president  of  tlie  National  (lonsumers' 
League.  To  extend  tlie  usefuhiess  of  this  associa- 
tion Mrs.  Nathan  lias  addressed  various  societies  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States  upon  educational 
and  pliilanllinipic  subjects,  and  before  a  legislative 
committee  at  Alliany  ( 1894)  .she  advocated  a  bill  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
mercantile  liouses.  She  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  International  Congresses  of  Women's  Clubs  held 
in  London  and  IJerlin  in  1898  and  1904  respectively, 
and  on  several  occasions  she  has  occuiued  pulpits. 

Mrs.  Nathan  has  been  associated  with  mauy  Jew- 
ish organizations,  both  educational  and  charitable, 
and  is  active  in  civic  affairs.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  vice-presidents  of  the  Women's  Jluuicipal 
League  of  New  York  (1896),  and  a  member  of  its 
campaign  committee  to  upliold  the  Fusion  ticket 
in  1903.  She  was  one  of  a  committee  of  ten  to  form 
the  Council  of  Civic  Cooperati(m  in  1903;  and  since 
that  year  she  lias  been  honorary  inspector  of  tiie 
board  of  healtli.  Mrs.  Nathan  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional and  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciations, and  has  addressed  the  United  States  Senate 
committee  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  woman's 
suffrage  (1904).  She  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Industry,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs; 
a  contributor  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers  ;  a 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; and  is  connected  with  the  management  of  vari- 
ous educational  .societies  and  social  clubs  of  general 
and  l:M'al  interest. 

Mendez  Nathan  :  Son  of  Seixas  Nathan ;  born 
in  New  York  in  1817 ;  died  1890.  He  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  agreement  to  form  a  public  stock 
e.xcliauge,  to  be  known  as  the  "Open  Board  of  Stock- 
Brokers"  (Dec.  21,  1803),  and  of  its  constitution, 
adopted  Ma}-  16,  1864;  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  court  of  ajipeals  of  that  organization  (1868- 
1869),  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (1869-90), 
and  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society. 

Seixas  Nathan  :  Only  child  of  Simon  Nathan  ; 
born  in  New  York  city  178.5;  died  18.52.  He  mar- 
ried his  cousin  Sarah  Seixas.  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Sei.xas  and  Zipporah  Levj'.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  constitution  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  1817,  of  which  for  a  number  of  years 
lie  was  an  active  member.  He  owned  a  large  amount 
of  real  estate  in  New  York  city,  was  one  of  the 
oonimissioners  of  charities  there,  and  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life  was  an  otlicial  in  the  United 
States  Custom  House  at  New  York.  He  was  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Exchange  Asso- 
ciation in  1846-47  ("The  (}reat  Metropolis,  or  Guide 
to  New  York,"  New  York,  1847),  a  member  of  llie 
St.  Nicholas  Society  from  its  organization  in  1H3.5, 
and  president  of  the  Shearith  I.srael  congregation. 

Simon  Nathan:  Jlerchant;  son  of  Judah  Na- 
than; licirii  at  Fronie,  England ;  died  1823.  IIi'  was 
the  first  of  the  family  in  America,  but  the  date  of 
his  arrival  is  not  known.  He  sided  with  the  Revo- 
lutiouists  and  was  one  of  a  number  of  Jews  who  left 


New  York  during  the  British  occupation.  He  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  alfairs 
of  the  Jewish  congregation  of  that  city  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber <if  the  (■ommittce  appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the 
building  of  its  first  synagogue,  the  Miekve  Israel; 
was  a  trustee  at  the  time  of  its  dedication  in  1782; 
and  was  president  in  1783.  He  marrieil  in  Pliiladel- 
]ihia  (178(1)  Grace  Sei.xas,  daughter  of  Isaac  jMendes 
Sei.xas  and  Rachel  Levy.  Simon  Nathan's  name 
appears  in  the  first  directory  of  New  York  city 
(published  in  1786).  where  at  one  time  he  owned 
considerable  real  estate.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Shearith  Israel  congregation.  New  York  city,  from 
1780  to  1790. 

BiBI,iO(;u.\PHY  ;  Francis  L.  Eames,  The  \nr  Yuri:  f:iocli  E.r- 
c)iiiiiiii.  New  York,  ISW;  Isaac  Markens.  Tin  Ihlireirs  iji 
Amcrira.  New  Yiirk,  188S ;  H.  S.  Mdniis,  Tlit  .liiiv  uf  I'liiUi- 
<l«(/i)iiii.  PliilactHlphia.  W9i:  Puhliiiiliniin  Am.  Jrw.  Hi^t. 
Sue.  1.  14,  11.  57,  ill.  8,  iv.  31;;,  vi.  1.55,  x.  114;  Universities 
and  TIteir  Son*,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  Boston,  1899. 
A.  E.  N.  S. 

NATHAN  OF  AVIGNON:  Talmudist;  lived 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  "Hilkot  Shehitah  u-Bedikah." 
containing  laws  concerning  the  slaughtering  of  ani- 
mals and  the  examination  of  their  carcasses  with 
reference  to  their  fitness  as  food.  Theaullior  quotes 
in  his  work  the  rules  given  by  the  rabbis  of  eastern 
France,  among  whom  he  cites  Jacob  ben  Yakar. 
The  work  is  still  extant  on  the  margin  of  the  man- 
uscript containing  the  "Scfer  Slizwol  "  of  Isaac  of 
Corbeil  (Cambridge  University  Library). 

Bibliography:  Tlenan-Neubaiier.  Lck  Eerivainsjuifs  Fran- 
(;a(.s,  p.  :JTO;  Gross,  Uttllin  JmiaicOy  p.  10. 

W.    1!.  I.    Bh. 

NATHAN,  BARNETT  (known  as  Baron. 
Nathan)  :  English  dramatic  and  musical  entrepre- 
neur; born  in  1793;  died  in  London  Dec.  6,  18.56. 
Nathan  was  also  a  teacher  of  dancing  from  1844  till 
his  death.  He  acted  for  many  vears  as  master  of 
the  ceremonies  and  managing  director  at  Rosherville 
Gardens,  near  Gravesend,  and  was  a  well-known 
personalit}'.  On  liis  Ijenefit  night  he  used  to  per- 
form the  feat  of  dancing  blindfold  the  egg-hornpipe. 

BiiiLiOGRAPiiv  :  Jiir.  Chroti.  Jan.  23,  18.57. 
.J.  G.  L. 

NATHAN  BENJAMIN  ASHKENAZI.    See 

GlIAZZAl'I,     XArilAN     1J|;.N.1AMIN. 

NATHAN  OF  CENTO.     S.  e  .Me'ati,  H.\-. 

NATHAN,  ELIAS  SALOMON  :  German  phy- 
sician and  ailtlior;  liorn  al  ICutiii  almut  18(16;  died  at 
Hamburg  July  .5.  18()2;  educated  at  Kiel  (M.D.  1S30). 
He  took  part  in  the  Polish  campaign,  and  afterward 
settled  in  Hamburg  as  a  physician.  In  addition  to 
his  literary  activily  in  medical  science,  he  devoted 
himself  to  Jewish  learning,  and  under  the  pseudo- 
nym "Essenna"  he  translated  Jo.se|ili  Salvador's 
"  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Jloise  et  du  Peuple 
llebreu  "  into  German  (3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1836  et 
m-i/..  with  an  introduction  by  G.  Riessei).  Under 
the  same  ])seU(loiiym  he  jniblished  "Gedankcn  aus 
dem  Tag(!buche  eines  Juden  fiber  die  Drei  Grossen 
Proplieteii  der  Europilischen  Gescliiclite"  (ib.  1837). 

Biiii.ionRAPIlY:  .SlPinsclinelder,  lUlir.  liiltl.  9."i :  Zunz,  M't- 
iKitstayc  lic.^  Kakndc7-j(ihves,  p.  32;  Kiirst,  liilil.  Jml.  ill. 
24. 

s.  M.  K. 
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Nathan 

Nathan  ben  Isaac 


NATHAN  THE  EXILARCH.  !>ii'  Nathan 
DK  Zi  zn  A 

NATHAN  FEITEL :  lialibi  jU  Ilot/.enplotz 
anil  Au^-iiiiii/,  in  tin-  stviMitcciith  ocnturv.  He  wrote 
"Ilcik  Natan."  i>r  "Denisliini  le  Kol  Hefzehem " 
(Crac<nv,  1G09:  with  a  i)iclace  by  I'hiiielias  b.  Israel 
Im-Lcvi  Horowitz),  and  a  homily  on  the  Sabbath  les- 
son 'Wayife'gasli  (/A.  1G13:  Prague,  162:!:  witlu.  pref- 
ace by  Samuel  Levi).  A  book  dealini;  with  the 
massacre  of  1048.  written  by  liis  son  Samuel  Fei- 
tel  under  the  title  "T't  lia-Yaweii"  (Venice.  1G48). 
is  wronslv  attril)uted  to  him  (comp.  Beujacob. 
"Ozar  Im-Sefarim."  p.  208,  No.  72). 

Biiii.iocRAi-iiv:  Steinschneidor,  Cnl    lioill.  col.  2030;  Filrst. 
mill  ./»<(.  i.iTS:  Zunz.  Z. 't'.  p.  2!«,  No.  liU  ;  lienjacob.  Ozar 
;i<i-.vi  r.iniii.  p.  11:!.  No.  -".K  ;  p.  ll.">.  No    SftS;  p.  208,  No.  72; 
Waldt'ii.  SIf  III  liii-didiiVuii  lu-Ihi'lnyl..  p.  110. 
1,.  S.    .1.    L. 

NATHAN  B.  HAYYIM  AMRAM.  See 
Amkam.  Nathan  r.f:N  Hayyim. 

NATHAN,  ISAAC :  English  musician  and 
coinposir;  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1792; 
died  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  ^X..  Jan.  10,  1864.  He  was 
intended  for  the  ministry  and  studied  under  Pro- 
fes-sor  Lyon  at  Cambridge,  but.  owing  to  his  love  of 
music,  he  was  articled  to  Dominico  Corri.  the  Italian 
composer.  Nathan  made  his  debut  at  Coveut  Gar- 
den Tlieatre  March  12,  1816,  but  his  voice  proved 
too  weak  for  the  stage.  He  then  turned  dramatic 
and  musical  composer,  and  became  instructor  in 
music  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  as  well  as  his- 
torian of  music  to  George  IV.  Nathan  went  to 
Sydney  in  1841.  where  he  frequently  lectured  and 
where  he  rendered  great  service  in  developing  mu- 
sical talent  and  in  improving  Church  music  and 
choral  societies. 

Nathan  wrote  a  "History  and  Theory  of  JIusic" 
(1823):  "Musurgia  Vocalis"  (1836);  "Memoirs  of 
Madame  Malibran  deBeriot"  (1836);  "The  South- 
ern Eiiphrosyne  and  Australian  Miscellany  "  (1846). 
Among  his  other  productions  are:  the  music  to 
"Sweethearts  and  Wives."  1823;  "The  Alcaid," 
1824,  opera:  "The  lUustiious  Stranger,"  1827,  mu- 
sical farce;  and  "The  King's  Fool,"  drama.  His 
songs  include:  "Beautv's  Bower":  "Come  Kiss 
Me,  Said  Colin";  "  Fair  Ilaidee  ";  and  "Lady-Bird." 
One  of  his  more  celebrated  songs  is  "  Why  Are  You 
Wandering  Here,  I  Pray?" 
J.  G.  L. 

Nathan  is  also  known  as  luiving  set  to  music  By- 
ron's "Hebrew  Melodies."  Though  lacking  in  He- 
braic character,  si.\  of  the  "Melodies"  were  used 
in  llie  synagogue;  probably  four  of  these  were  de- 
rived originally  from  non-Jewish  sources.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  music  is  vitv  ]ioor;  and  it  has  de- 
s<rvedly  sunk  into  oblivion,  like  other  music  com- 
]ios<m1  by  Nathan  for  Lord  Byron's  verses.  John 
BiiAiiAM  had  a  very  small  share  in  the  preparation 
of  the"  Mi-lodies."  He  wasat  the  heiglit  of  his  fame 
asasinger,  and  probably  did  noihingmore  than  lend 
his  name  to  the  venture.  The  volume  isdedicated  In 
the  short-lived  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  to  whom 
Nathan  bad  given  singing-lessons;  and  the  original 
compositions,  numbering  half  of  Part  I.  and  all  <if 
Part  H.,  are  in  his  meretricious  style.  On  the  re- 
priat  published  in  18G1,  after  Bruhani  had  died,  the 


name  of  Nathan  alone  appears  as  that  of  the  com- 
poser and  arranger. 

The  si.x  synagogal  melodies  are  as  follows:  (1) 
"She  Walks  in  Beauty  "(a  former  Lekah  Dodi  of  the 
London  synagogues,  and  now  deservedly  forgotten; 
two  variants  are  given);  (2)  "The  Harp  the  Mon- 
arch Minstrel  Swept  "  (the  Atonement  opening  hymn 
Y.\'ai,eh.  on  the  foreign  origin  of  which  see  l.ewan- 
dowski.  "Todah  we-Simrah."  No.  96);  (3)  "If  That 
High  World  "  (the  tender  melody  to  which  the  Kad- 
disli  after  the  reading  of  the  Law,  on  festivals,  is 
still  chanted  in  London  synagogues):  (4)  "The  Wild 
Gazelle"  (a  rollicking  air  to  which  the  hynui  "  Yig- 
u.\L  "  has  for  a  century  and  a  half  been  sung  in  the 
Great  Synagogue.  London,  at  the  close  of  the  eve- 
ning service  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles);  (.5) 
"  oil.  Weep  for  Those  That  Wept  by  Baliel's  Stream  " 
•(a  clever  empirical  adaptation  of  the  chant  for  the 
Blessing  of  the  Priests  [see  Bi.rcssixo,  Pkiestly], 
and  of  an  old  northern  folk-song  adopted  into  the 
Passover  service);  (6)  "On  Jordan's  Hanks"  (the 
Hanukkah  melody  Ma'oz  Zrn.  very  lamely  and 
clumsily  arranged  to  words  which  in  no  way  repro- 
duce its  spirit). 

BiBtmGRAPHY  :  E.  BirnKiiim,  T'chrr  Litril  Biimu'f  Ilrlirii- 
Uehf  GcMinge.  m  Tiir  .llhlisrln  K'niidir,  vlil.  48.  liroinber?, 
iR.S6;  F.  L.  Cohen.  Htlirev  Mrlmlii  i»  tin-  nnii-ni  lliii<m,{n 
Traumctinns  Jen:  Hint.  Snc.  Eiig.  vol.  11..  London.  lsi»>;  .1 
FnnioK."  Paxsnrer  ilclniUi.  in  Jiirish  Chrniiiilr,  London, 
April  1,  1904;  Jen:  Chrnn.  March  25.  1864;  A"o(«.s  niid  Qtie- 
rien.  1883-84;  Cat.  Aniihi-Jcn:  HM.  KjIi.  1887:  Healon, 
Australian  Diet,  of  Dales;  Brown  and  Stratton,  Kriti.-'li 
Mii.':ienl  Bioaraphy. 
A.  V.    L.    ('. 

NATHAN  B.  ISAAC  JACOB  BONN  :  Kabbi 
at  Mayence,  and  later  at  Hamburg,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Shikhat  Leket,"  a  supplement  to  the  "  Yalkut  Ha- 
dash,"  with  which  work  it  was  published  at  Prague 
in  16.52.  This  supplement  contains  the  haggadot 
and  cabalistic  references  to  the  Pentateuch  Avhich 
were  omitted  in  the  "  Yalkut."  The  "  Shikhat  Leket  " 
was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  1700.  together  with 
a  preface  and  additions  by  Zcbi  Hirsch  b.  Abraham 
Wronke,  as  a  supplement  to  the  "Yalkut  Ke'ubeni." 

BiBLior.RAPHY:  Stefnschneider,  Cat.  nndl.  col.  20,t4:  Fiirst, 
mill.  Jml.  1.  126 ;  Ziniz,  Z.  G.  p.  :301,  No.  25li ;  Benjacol),  Ozar 
lui-Sefarim.  p.  .582,  No.  ti66. 
n.  S.  J.  L. 

NATHAN  ISAAC  BEN  KALONYMUS 
BEN  JUDAH.    See  Isaac  Nathvn  i-.in  K\i.ony- 

MVS. 

NATHAN  BEN  ISAAC  HA-KOHEN  HA- 
BABLI :  Babylonian  historian  of  tlie  tenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  exil;ii'cliati! 
that  gives  many  interesting  details  in  regard  to 
the  exilarchs,  particularly  his  contemporary  'Ukbiv 
Extracts  from  this  history  were  published  by  Sam- 
uel ShuUam  in  his  edition  of  Zacuto's  "Yuha- 
sin"  (Constantinople,  lo46),  as  well  as  by  Neu- 
bauer  ("51.  J.  C."  ii.  83  et  ser/.).  Since  Nathan  b. 
Jehiel  of  Konie,  theauthorof  thc"'Aruk,"  is  (luoted 
in  Zacuto's  "  Yuhasin  "  (ed.  Filipowski.  p.  174.  Lon- 
don, 1856)  as  "Nathan  ha-Babli  of  Narbonne," 
Griltz  ("Ge-sch."  3d  ed.,  v.  '288.  469-171)  mistook 
the  latter  for  Nathan  ben  Isaac  ha-Kohen  ha-Babli 
and  ascribed  to  him  an  "'Aruk"  similar  to  that 
written  by  Nathan  b.  Jehiel.    Gratz  even  went  so  far 


Nathan  Jedidiah 
Nathan  ben  Jehiel 
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as  to  identify  Natlian  ben  Isaac  witli  the  fourtli  of 
the  four  prisoners  captured  by  Ibu  Humahis  (see 
HrsiiiEL  itKN  Ei.nANAN),  assiimiug  tliat  he  settled 
afterward  at  Narboune. 

BiHLiOGKAPHY  :   Ueigef,  In  Hcbr.  BiW.  iii.  4:  Gross,  Gallia 
Judaica,  p.  40!). 
E.  c.  M.  Sei.. 

NATHAN    JEDIDIAH    BEN    ELIEZER: 

Italian  pncl ;  born  at  Orvicto  in  1(JU7.  In  IG'-i"),  being 
then  at  Sienna,  lie  paraphrased  in  Hebrew  terza-rinia 
tliree  "wiikluyim":  Bahya's.  beginning  'C'DJ  '313 
(following  the  Italian  paraphrase  in  verso  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Jolianan  Jiuluh  Alatrini),  that  of 
I{.  Xissini.  and  au  anonymous  widdui  beginning  nD3 
mpN-  He  was  also  the  author  of  three  sonnets  in 
Hebrew  and  Italian,  and  of  a  Hebrew  dirge  consist- 
ing of  eight  strophes  of  six  verses  each.  All  these 
poems  were  published  in  one  volume  (Venice,  1(528)., 

BiBLioGRAPHV:  FiJrst.  Bihl.  Jiiil.  iu.  33;  Steinschneider,  Cat. 
Bodl.  col.  3033;  Zunz,  hitcfaturycscli.  pp.  439-430. 
E.  C.  M.   Sel. 

NATHAN  BEN  JEHIEL:  Italian  lexicog- 
rapher; liorn  in  Home  not  later  than  1035;  died 
in  1106.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  notable 
Roman  families  of  Jewish  scholars.  Owing  to  an 
error  propagated  by  Azulai,  he  has  been  regarded 
as  a  scion  of  the  house  of  De  Pomis.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  regarded  as  almost  a  certainty  that  he 
belonged  to  the  'Anaw  (Degli  Mansi)  family-.  Na- 
than's father,  R.  Jehiel  b.  Abraham,  aside  from 
being  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  ritual  law, 
was,  like  the  majority  of  the  contemporary  Italian 
rabbis,  a  liturgic  poet.  The  details  of  Nathan's  sad 
life  must  be  e.xcerptcd  and  pieced  together  fi'om  sev- 
eral autobiographic  verses  appended  to  the  lirst  edi- 
tion of  his  lexicon.  It  appears  that  he  had  begun 
life  not  as  a  student,  but  as  a  pedler  of  linen  wares, 
a  distasteful  occupation.  The  death  of  his  employer 
caused  him  to  abandon  trade  for  the  Torah.  He 
returned  liome,  where  his  father  began  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  treasures  of  learning,  the  accumulation 
of  which  was  continued  under  foreign  masters. 
First,  Nathan  went  to  Sicily,  whither  JIazliah  ibn 
al-Bazak  had  just  returned  from  a  course  of  study 
under  Hai,  the  last  of  the  Pumbedita  geonim.  It  was 
there  that  Nathan  garnered  that  Babj-loniau  learning 
which  has  led  some  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  he 
had  himself  ]iilgrimed  to  Pumbedita. 
His  Then  Xarbonne  enticed  him,  where  he 

Travels,  .sat  under  the  prominent  exegete  and 
liaggadist  R.  Moses  ha-Darshan.  On 
his  wav  liome  he  probablj-  lingered  for  a  while  at 
the  several  academies  nourishing  in  Italy,  notab!}- 
at  Pavia,  where  a  certain  R.  Jloses  was  head  mas- 
ter, and  at  Ban,  where  R.  Jloses  Kalfo  taught.  He 
arrived  home,  however,  from  his  scholarly  travels 
some  time  before  the  death  of  his  father,  which  oc- 
curreil  about  the  year  1070,  and  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity-  of  illustrating  the  simplicity  of  funeral 
riles  which  he  had  been  advocating.  The  presidency 
of  the  ral)l|inic  college  was  thereupon  entrusted  by 
the  l{oman  community  to  Jehiel's  three  learned  sons: 
Daniel.  Nathan,  and  .Vbraham — "the  geonim  of  the 
house  of  R.  Jehiel," as  they  were  styled  ("Shibbole 
ba-Leket,"  ii.  5).  Daniel,  the  eldest,  seems  to  have 
composed  a  commentary  ou  the  niishnaic   section 


Zera'im,  from  which  the  " '  Aruk  "  quotes  frequently, 
and  to  have  stood  in  friendly  relations  with  Chris- 
tian scholars.  The  three  brothers  rapidly  acquired 
general  recognition  as  authorities  on  the  Law ;  and 
numerous  inquiries  were  addressed  lo  them.  Their 
most  frequent  corres|iondent  was  R.  Solomon  b. 
Isaac  (Yizhaki),  au  Italian  scholar  wiio  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  l{ashi. 

Nathan's  private  life  was  extremely  sad.     All  his 
children  died  very  young;  and  tlie  bereaved  father 
sought  solace  in  philanthropy  and  scholarly  appli- 
cation.    In  the  year  1085  he  built  a  communal  bath- 
house conforming  to   the  ritual  law; 
The  and  about  seventeen  years  later,  Sept., 

"  'Aruk."     1101,   he  and   his  brothers   erected  a 
beautiful  synagogue.    In  February  of 
the  latter  year  had  been  completed  the  noble  struc- 
ture of  his  studiousues.s — the  "  'Aruk." 

The  sources  of  this  work  are  numerous.  Aside 
from  the  "  'Aruk  "  of  Zemah  b.  Paltoi.  which  he  util- 
ized (it  shoiild  be  stilted,  liowever.  that  Rapoport  and 
Geiger  deny  this),  lie  used  a  very  large  number  of 
additional  works.  Above  all,  lie  placed  under  con- 
tribution the  information  received,  in  both  oral  and 
written  form,  from  R.  Mazlial.i  and  R.  Jlo.ses  lia- 
Darshan,  the  former  of  whom,  in  jiarticular,  through 
his  studies  under  Hai,  had  made  himself  the  reposi- 
toiy  of  Eastern  learning.  The  entire  extent  of 
Nathan's  indebtedness  to  his  authorities  can  not  be 
estimated,  for  the  reason  that  of  the  hundreds  of 
books  cited  by  him  many  have  not  been  preserved. 
]3ut  none  will  deny  his  obligation  to  R.  Gershom  of 
JIayence,  whom  he  repeatedly  quotes,  though,  as 
Kohut  rightly  maintains  against  Rapoport,  he  can 
not  have  been  his  personal  diseijile.  Similarly  he 
used  the  writings  of  R.  Hananeel  b.  Hushiel  and  R. 
Nissim  b.  Jacob,  both  living  at  Kairwan.  So  fre- 
quent, in  fact,  were  the  references  to  R.  Hananeel 
in  the  lexicon  that  R.  Jacob  Tain,  for  example,  re- 
garded the  work  as  based  entirely  ou  the  commen- 
taries of  that  author  ("Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  p.  525), 
while  theauthor  of  the  "Or  Zarua',"  as  a  matter  of 
course,  referred  to  liim  almost  all  of  the  lexicon's 
anonymous  statements.  Hai  Gaon,  again,  figures 
very  frequently  in  its  pages,  sometimes  simply  des- 
ignated as  "the  Gaon,"  while  it  has  particularly  as- 
similated all  philologic  material  that  is  contained  in 
his  commentary  on  the  mislmaic  order  Toliorot. 

Seeing  that  the  structure  of  the  "  'Aruk"  consists, 
as  it  were,  of  so  many  bricks,  it  is  hard  to  decide 
whether  the  builder  really  possessed  all  the  linguis- 
tic learning  stored  up  in  it.  None  can  gainsay  the 
author's  |)hilologic  sjiirit  of  inquiry — cjuite  remark- 
able for  his  day,  which  antedated  the  science  of  lin- 
guistics; his  frequent  collation  of  "  vari;c  lectiones" 
is  notable,  while  his  line  literary  sense  often  saved 
him   from  crude  etymological  erran- 

Method  cies.  But,  withal,  the  multitude  of 
and  Scope,  languages  marshaled  in  the  "'Aruk" 
is  prodigious  even  for  a  jieriod  of  lioly- 
glot  proclivities.  The  non-Jewish  .\ramaic  dialects 
are  encountered  side  by  side  with  Araliie,  Persian. 
Greek,  Latin,  and  even  Slavonic,  while  Italian  seems 
as  familiar  to  the  author  as  the  various  rabbinic 
forms  of  style. 

This   multiplicity   of   languages,  however,  is  at 
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present  generally  considered  a  mere  mark  of  the 
mullifarious  character  of  tlie  compilation;  and  the 
credit  for  Ihe  cxegetic  employment  of  the  several 
languages  is  given  to  Nathan's  authorities  rather 
than  to  himself.  While  he  ])os?csse(I,  no  doubt,  a 
superficial  and  empiric  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  of  which  the  former  already  contained  an  ad- 
mixture of  contem])orary  Italian,  and  the  latter,  sub- 
divided into  spoken  and  written  Greek,  was  still 
])artly  used  in  southern  Italy;  while  he  may  have 
ac(iuired  a  desultory  acquaintance  with  Arabic,  and 
certainly  was  quite  familiar  with  Italian,  3-et  it  may 
be  state<l  almost  with  certainty  that  the  majority  of 
his  etymologies  were  compiled  and  copied  from  his 
various  source-books.  For  this  reason,  jjcrhaiis,  the 
various  dialects  ajipcar  in  the  " 'Aruk  "  under  sev- 
eral names,  each  originating  seemingl_v  in  a  different 
author,  as  Arabic,  for  example,  which  occurs  tuuler 
three  distinct  denotations,  possibly  without  Nathan 
being  aware  of  their  synonymity.  To  the  same 
cause  may  be  assigned  the  polyouymy  of  the  He- 
brew ami  rabbinic  dialects  in  the  "Aruk,"  as  well 
as  the  presence  of  a  great  deal  of  geographic  and 
ethnographic  information  which  the  author  cer- 
tainly dill  not  acquire  in  actual  travel.  As  regards 
the  grammatical  derivation  of  Hebrew  words,  Na- 
than deviated  from  the  principle  of  triliteral  roots 
discovered  by  .Judah  ben  David  Hay3'uj  and 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  grammarians  as  a  rule;  like 
the  majoritj'  of  French  and  German  rabbis,  he  con- 
sidered two  letters,  and  at  times  one,  sufficient  to 
form  a  Hebrew  root. 

The  "  'Aruk  "  is  significant  as  a  monument  in  the 

history  of  culture.     Aside  from  its  purely  scieutilic 

value  as  a  storehouse  of  old  readings 

Its  Im-  and  interpretations  as  well  as  of  titles 
portance.  of  many  lost  books,  it  is  important  as 
the  only  literary  production  of  the 
Italian  Jews  of  that  age.  Moreover,  though  mainly 
SI  compiliition,  it  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
medieval  monuments  of  learning.  Compiled  at  the 
liistoric  juncture  when  Jewfsh  scholarship  was  tran.s- 
planted  from  Babylonia  and  northern  Africa  to  Eu- 
rope and  was  subject  to  the  perils  of  aberration,  it 
signally  emphasized  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
old  rabbinical  treasures  and  traditions.  Its  service 
in  this  respect  was  equivalent  to  that  rendered  by  the 
two  great  products  of  contemporary  Spanish  and 
French  Jews — Alfasi's  Talmudic  code  and  Hashi's 
commentary.  Together  the  three  contributed  to- 
ward the  spread  of  rabbinic  study.  Besides,  one 
lias  to  depend  upon  the  " 'Andi "  for  whatever 
knowledge  one  may  have  of  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  Italian  Jews  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Seeing  that  its  author,  for  example,  uses  the  Italian 
langinige  freely  to  elucidate  etytnologies,  that  he 
freciuenlly  offers  the  vernacidar  nomenclature  for 
^objects  of  natural  history,  that  he  repeatedly  calls 
into  service  for  purposes  of  illustration  the  customs 
of  foreign  |)eoples,  the  character  of  the  reading 
public  of  his  day  can  easily  be  inferred.  The  super- 
stitions of  the  lime  are  also  tndy  mirrored,  while  the 
dawn  of  skepticism  may  be  discerned  in  his  remark 
that  as  regards  conjuring  and  amulets  neither  their 
grounds  nor  their  sources  were  known  ("Artich 
Complelum,"  vii.  l.'JT,  n.r.  f^p). 


The  '"Aruk"  rapidly  achieved  a  wide  circulation. 
According  to  Kohut.  even  Hashi  was  already  in  a 
position  to  utilize  it  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
commentaries,  having  been  acquainted  with  it  by 
H.  Kalonymus  b.  Shabbcthai,  the  noted  rabbi  who 
had  moved  to  Worms  from  Rome.  Kalonynuis, 
however,  can  at  best  have  transported 
Influence  to  his  new  home  but  meager  informa- 
and  tion  concerning  the  "'Aruk,"  as  his 

Editions,  removal  occurred  al)out  thirty  years 
prior  to  its  completion;  the  first  folios 
he  may  well  have  seen,  since  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Nathan.  A  generation  after  the 
time  of  Kashi  the  "'Aruk"  is  found  in  general 
use  among  the  Biblical  commentators  and  the  tosix- 
fists,  as  well  as  among  the  legalistic  and  the  gram- 
matical authors.  Numerous  manuscript  copies  were 
brought  into  circulation;  and  with  the  introduction 
of  printing  its  spread  was  widely  extended. 

The  tirst  edition,  which  bears  neither  the  date  nor 
the  place  of  publication,  jirobably  belongs  to  the 
year  14T7,  while  in  l.")31  Daniel  Bomberg  of  Venice 
issued  what  is  no  doubt  the  best  of  the  early  edi- 
tions. In  both  the  copying  and  the  printing  proc- 
esses, however,  the  work  suffered  iimumerable  alter- 
ations and  mutilations,  which  have  been  recently 
repaired  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  scientific  edition 
issued,  on  the  basis  of  the  first  editions  and  of  seven 
manuscripts,  by  Alexander  Kohut  ("  Aruch  Comple- 
tuin,"  8  vols,  and  supplement,  Vienna  and  New 
York,  1878-92). 

A  further  proof  of  the  popularity  gained  b_v  the 
"'Aruk"  lies  in  thenumerous  suiiplementsand  com- 
pendiums  which  soon  commenced  to  cluster  about 
it.  Down  to  recent  times  all  rabbinic  lexicons  have 
been  groundeil  on  the  "'Aruk."  The  first  supple- 
ment was  written  in  the  twelfth  century  by  15.  Sam- 
uel b.  Jacob  ibn  Jam'i  or  Jama'  ("J.  Q.  R."  x.  514) 
of  Narbonne,  under  the  title  "'Agur"  (edited  by 
Buber  in  "  Giiitz  Juliilsehrift,"  Hebr.  part,  pp. 
1-47),  a  small  work  of  little  significance.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  R.  Taidium  b.  Joseph  of  Jeru- 
salem wrote  a  lexi(X)n,  "  Al-Murshid  al-Kafi,"  which 
purposed  not  only  to  replace  the  " 'And;,"  which 
had  grown  rare,  but  also  to  complete  and  to  correct 
it.  Abraham  Zacuto.  author  of  the  "Yuhasin,"at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  composed  a 
supplement  entitled  "Ikkere  ha-Talmnd,"  of  which 
only  a  fragment  of  the  latter  part  has  come  down. 
About  the  same  time  Sanctus  Pagnimis,  a  Christian, 
issued  an  "Enchiridion  Expositionis  Vocabulorum 
Harueh.  Thargum,  Jlidraschim  Rabboth,  et  Ali- 
orum  IJbrorum"  (Rome,  1.533;  Steinschneider,  "Cat. 
Bodl."  col.  2083).  The  general  method  of  the 
" 'Andv "  was  also  adopteil  by  Elijah  Levita,  who, 
in  his  "Meturgeman"  and  "Tishbi."  advanced  a 
step  in  that  he  dilferenliated  the  targumic  and  the 
Talmudic  words  and  also  sought  to  complete  his 
prototype.  The  manner  and  the  matter  of  the 
"  'Aruk  "  were  closely  followed  by  Johannes  Bnxtorf 
in  his  "Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Talmudicum"  (Basel, 
1(1311),  and  by  David  de  Pomis  in  his  "Zemah 
Dawid."  Early  in  the  .seventeenth  century  Mena- 
hem  de  Lonzano  i.ssued  his  small  but  useful  sujijile- 
ntent,  ".Ma'arik,"  concerned  jjarticularly  with  for- 
eign words  (in  "Sliete  Vadol,"  Venice,  1G18;  newly 
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edited  by  Jclliiick,  Leipsic,  1853).  "Mii'arik  Im- 
Mii'iiickot,"  a  coiiipilutioii  hv  Pliilippo  li'Ainiin.  ap- 
peaiftl  in  Paris  in  1629.  Xo  <loul)t  the  best  siippk- 
nicnts  to  the  "•Avuk"  were  written  in  Iho  same 
century  by  Benjamin  Miissatia,  a  physician  at  Ham- 
burg, and  by  liavid  lia  Kohen  de  Lara.  Mussatia's 
"Jlusjif  he-Aruk"  (IGoS),  probably  known  also  as 
"'Arnk  he-Hadasli."  according  to  Immanuil  Liiw, 
devoted  itself  particularly  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
derivatives,  leaning  largely  on  Bu.xtorf.  De  Lara 
(d.  1G74)  published  "Keter  Kehunnah  "  (Hamburg, 
1668),  in  which  he  had  set  before  him- 

Supple-  self  polyglot  purposes,  and  which, 
ments  and   though  brought  down  to  "resh,"  was 

Gompen-      published   only  as   far  as   the   letter 

diums.  "yod"  (Steinschneider,  I.e.  col.  875). 
His  smaller  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
"Tr  Dawid  "  (Amsterdam.  1638),  of  which  the  sec- 
ond part  was  called  "Mezudat  Ziyyon,"  confined 
itself  almost  e.xclusively  to  Greek  derivatives. 

Even  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  pub- 
lication of  several  works  accredited  to  the  classic 
lexicon.  Isaiah  Berlin  (d.  1T99)  wrote  "  Hatla'ah 
Sheba-'Arakiu"  (Breslau,  1830;  Vienna.  1859;  Lub- 
lin, 1883),  annotations  to  the  '"Aruk";  similar  notes 
were  appended  by  I.  M.  Landau  to  his  unscientific 
edition  of  the  "'Aruk  "(5  vols.,  Prague.  1819-40); 
while  S.  Liudermanu  has  issued  elucidations  under 
the  title  "  Sarid  ba-' Arakin  "  (Thorn,  1870).  Besides, 
there  are  several  anonymous  dictionaries  attached  to 
the  same  classic,  e.g.,  the  abbreviated  '"Aruk," 
""Aridi  ha-Kazer,"  known  also  as  ''Kizzur  'Andi," 
which  was  succcessively  printed  at  Constantinople 
(1511),  Cracow  (1.591),  and  Prague  (1707),  and  which 
contains  merely  the  explanation  of  words,  without 
their  etymologies.  Another  short  "  'Aruk,"  fre- 
quently cited  by  Buxtorf,  and  recently  discovered 
in  a  manuscript  at  Bern,  has  been  found  to  contain 
numerous  French  and  German  annotations.  Of  such 
epitomes  there  have  no  doubt  been  a  multitude  in 
manuscript  form.  A  dictionarv  of  still  wider  scope 
than  the  "'Aruk  "  is  the  "SeferMelizah"  of  Solomon 
b.  Samuel.  Schiller-Szinessy,  in  fine,  records  the  ex- 
istence of  a  "Lexicon  of  the  Difficult  Words  in  the 
Talmud"  ("Cat.  Cambridge,"  p.  114). 
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w.  B.  H.  G.  E. 

NATHAN  BEN  JOEL  FALAftUERA 
(PALAaUERA)  :  Spaitisl,  physician  nl  the  hnier 
half  iif  till-  ijijrtceiith  century;  perhaps  identical 
Willi  Nathan  of  Montpellier,  the  teiidier  of  the 
unknown  author  of  the  "Seler  ha-Yashar."  He 
was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  early  began  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  was  the  author  of  "Zoii  ha- 
Ouf"  (Steinschneider,  "Cat.  Bodl."  col.  2537;  Xeii- 
bauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  Nos.  2130,  1;  3131; 


213'3,  1),  in  which  he  collected  the  opinions  of  Hip- 
pociates,  Galen,  Averroes.  Avicenna.  and  JIaimonides 
on  therapeutics  and  hygiene.  In  this  work  he  uses 
all  the  medical  and  botanical  terms  he  could  find  in 
the  Talmud;  otherwise  he  employs  technical  Araliic 
expiessions,  which  he  afterward  tianslates  into  the 
vernacular.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  celestial  spheres. 

Binr.TOfiRAPHV  :  P.  Perreau.  Delta  Mcdiciua  Tcnrio-Prntica 

del  lldhlii  Xdlan  h..liiel  I'ahiuera.  Florence.  1S7U  Nl;  sii-in- 
schneidcr.  }l,br.  liilA.  xvii.  61,  xx.  17-211;  (iniss.  dnlUiiJu- 
diiicii.  pp.  120,  :i2,H;  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hchr.  i.  <»21,  iv.  !i:il  '.i:!2. 
s.  .1.    S.    1?. 

NATHAN    BEN    JOSEPH    'OFFICIAL 

(^X'VDIX  <ir^S'D'21S)  :  French  ralilii  and  conlrover- 
sialist;  lived  at  Sens  in  the  second  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  rab- 
bis of  France  in  the  Jliddle  Ages.  His  son  Joseph 
the  Zealot  calls  him  "  the  piince  of  oratois,"  or  nither 
"of  polemists";  for  Nathan  h;id  frei[uent  debates 
both  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  with 
baptized  Jews.  A  strong  friendship  existed  be- 
tween him  and  Gauthier  de  Cornut,  Archbishop  of 
Sens.  Among  his  religious  controversies- — in  which 
he  displa_ved  a  remarkable  freedom  of  speech — 
may  be  mentioned  those  with  the  bishops  of  Mans, 
Vannes,  Meaux,  Anjou,  Poitieis,  Angouleme,  and 
St.  Malo,  with  the  confessor  of  King  Louis,  and  with 
Guillaume  d'Auvergne,  Bishop  of  Paris  and  con- 
fessor of  Queen  Blanche  of  Castile.  He  had  similar 
relations  with  the  members  of  various  religious 
orders,  especially  the  Franciscans  or  Cordeliers,  and 
with  the  Abbe  of  Cluny,  whom  he  met  at  Moulins. 
One  of  the  Franciscans  having  found  in  the  brazen 
serpent  to  which  the  Israelites  owed  their  cure  a 
symbol  of  Jesus  Christ,  Nathan  remarked  to  him: 
"  That  is  true ;  the  brazen  serpent  does  indeed  I'ep- 
resent  Christ  crucified;  and  the  .sight  of  him  in  this 
situation  suffices  to  cure  us  of  a  desire  to  believe  in 
him."  He  bad  seveial  contests  willi  the  Domini- 
cans, e.g.,  with  FrJre  Garin  (]nj  HK).  wlio  insisted 
that  the  Jews  were  reprobates  and  enemies  of  God  ; 
and  even  with  Pope  Gregory  X..  who,  on  his  visit  to 
Franco  in  1273  too]ien  the  General  Council  of  Lyons, 
discussed  with  Nathan  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical 
verse,  "A  star  has  risen  from  the  midst  of  Jacob" 
(Num.  xxiv.  17).  Defeated  at  eveiy  point,  the  pope 
finally  asked,  "  And  how  do  you  then  interpi-et  this 
passage?     Tell  me,  for  the  sake  of  friendship." 

No  writings  of  Nathan  are  extant,  but  his  com- 
mentaries on  detached  verses  of  the  Bible  are  riuoted 
in  the  Tosafot  to  Ta'anit,  and  in  "  Da'at  Zekeiiim  " 
(pp.35c.  88a),  and  "  Jlinhat  Yehudah  "(pp.  39a,  52a). 

BinLioGRAPMY :  Griitz.  Gesrh.  vi.  4S.T;  Renan-Neiihauer,  Lex 
Ratilihix  Friuii;<iis.  p.  ^"iS:  Z.idoc  Kalin,  in  R.  E.  J.  i.  240, 
iii.  Il-;i2;  Zunz.  Z.  G.  pp.  »4.  t«,  S7. 
S.  S.    K. 

NATHAN  JUDAH  BEN  SOLOMON  :  Pro- 
vencal physician  of  the  fourlcciith  ((nliiry.  His 
Proven(;al  names  were  En  Bongodasand  Bonjues, 
and  he  was  probably  a  native  of  Avignon,  wliere 
lived  many  other  inendK-rs  of  the  Nathan  family. 
Judah,  like  all  the  other  members  of  his  family, 
ailded  to  his  father's  name  the  formula  "of  the  race 
of  Ben  Jes.se."  which  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the 
house  of  David,  from  which  several  Provencal  fam- 
ilies claimed  to  be  descended. 


Nathan  b.  Labi 
Nathan  de-l^u^ita 
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Nathan  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  translation 
of  scientilic  works  from  tlie  Arabic  into  Hehrew. 
His  translations,  which  are  still  extant  in  inanii- 
scrijit.  were:  "Kelal  Ka/.er  meha-Sanimim  ha-Xi- 
frailini."  a  medical  work  of  Ihn  Al)i  Salt  Uniayya 
ben  'Abd  al-'Aziz  of  Dcniu  (Steinschneidcr,  who 
is  the  possessor  of  the  manuscript  containing  this 
translation,  reproduced  the  preface  of  the  author 
and  that  of  the  translator,  with  a  short  description 
of  the  work,  in  the  "  Isr.  Letteroode "  [viii.  189  it 
ser/.] :  in  his  preface  Nathan  says  that  he  began  the 
translation  of  this  work  in  Ins  youth  at  the  request 
of  liis  master  1{.  Kalonymns);  "Kawwenot  liaFilo- 
sotim,"  a  treatise  on  philosophy  bv  Ghazali  (Neu- 
baner.  "  Cat.  Hodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  23ni,  8) ;  "  Jlara- 
sliiil  ha-Uosh."  a  medical  work  of  Ib.u  Watid  (il).  No. 
2I'J0) ;  "  lla-Dibbur  be-Yenot,"  an  abbreviated  trans- 
lation of  the  treatise  "De  Vinis"  of  Arnaud  of  Ville- 
neuve  (Paris  AIS.  No.  1128,  5);  a  treatise  on 
fevers,  compiled  from  Bernard  de  Gordon  and  Gil- 
bert (Ncubauer,  "Cat,  Bodl.  Hebr.  jMSS."No.  2135, 
10).  Nathan  was  also  the  author  of  an  original  work 
entitled  "Jggerct"  (Letter),  defending  the  study  of 
philosophy  against  the  attacks  of  the  Orthodo.x 
(Vatican  JIS.  No.  390). 

BlIu.io<iRAPnv:  f'armolv,  Ln  France  Ixmi'liti\p.9'i:  GeiKPr, 
JIM.  Zeiliichrift.h--  1-2:  (iross,  in  MuiKilKxvlirift.  Ixm.  pp. 
170 et  S€Q.;  idem.  Gallia  Jiuiaira.p.  8 ;  Steinschneider,  Hehr. 
Vchers.  p.;W7;  Renan-Neutjauer. ies£criiya;is  Jio/s  Fran- 
Qais,  pp.  228  et  ^Tf/. 
.1.  I.  Br. 

NATHAN   B.  LABI  (B.  JUDAH)  :    German 

liturgist;  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenlli 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  liturgical  w(nk 
entitled  "Sefer  JIahkim,"  and  sometimes  quoted  as 
"Sefer  lia-Minh;igim."  Though  it  was  not  pub- 
lished, the  book  was  often  used  by  other  writers  on 
the  liturgy.  Two  copies  of  the  manuscript  are  ex- 
tant, one  in  Vienna  and  one  in  Hamburg. 

Bnii.inOKAIMIV:  .losepli  rolon,  Rcspoii.-in,  No.  49;  Beiiiaco)), 
(izar  ha-.-icfarim.  p.  SH),  No.  991;  Zuuz,  Ritus.  pp.  2.S,  2U2. 
20':! :  Fiirst.  liilA.  Jud.  In.  113,  s.v.  M.  Papers ;  R.  E.  J.  x.\v. 
G7,  note  1. 
D,  S.    O. 

NATHAN  BEN  MACHIR  or  HA-MAKIRI 

(R.  Nathan  of  Mayence) :  French  Talnmdist  of 
the  eleventh  century.  lie  was  the  brother  of  the 
liturgical  poet  Menahem  b.  Machir,  to  whom  he 
gaw  responsa  on  halakic  questions  ("'  Shibbole  ha- 
Tjckct,"  S  290),  and  a  cousin  of  R.  Isaac  b.  Jndali. 
He  was  the  pu])il  of  Uashi.  who  held  him  in  great 
esteem  on  account  of  liis  great  learning  in  Biblical 
as  well  as  in  Talmudic  subjects  and  also  for  his 
liturgical  compositions  ("'Teshubot  Kiishi,"  in  "  He- 
fes  Matmonim,"  18Jo).  He  was  the  compiler  of 
"Ha-Orah,"  containing  Basin's  decisions,  and  the 
author  of  ])ortions  of  the  "Ha-Pardes."  He  also 
commentated  some  liturgical  poems  as  well  as  some 
prayers:  and  there  is  extant  by  him  an  Aramaic 
"  Heshutli,"  an  acrostic  with  his  name,  dealing  with 
the  Talmudic  legend  in  Jonathan's  Targum  of  the 
Prophets. 

BniT.iofiijAPTIY:    Ziinz,   Litrraturorvli.  lierlln,  IWw;   Weiss, 
Ilia:  iv.  XU.  .W,.  vieniiii,  1S.S7;  Midiael,  Or  ha-Iiayiiim.  No. 
Ii:i7,  Frankfort-on-tlic'-Maiii,  l.sfll, 
!■..  c.  A.  S.  W. 

NATHAN,  SIR  MATTHEW  :  English  soldier 
and  administrator;    Ijorii   in   London  Jan.  3,  18(i2; 


son  of  Jonah  Nathan.  He  joined  the  Royal  En- 
gineers on  May  19.  18S0,  from  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  where  he  received  the  Pollock 
medal  as  the  most  distinguished  cadet  of  his  term, 
and  the  sword  for  exemplary  conduct.  He  was 
promoted  captain  in  the  engineers  on  Jlay  19,  18^6, 
and  majcn-  on  Oct.  22,  1898,  He  served  in  Sierra 
Leone  (1883-84)  in  connection  with  its  fortification 
as  an  imperial  eoiUing-station,  and  again  as  com- 
manding the  Royal  Engineers  in  1885-8(i  and  1886- 
1887;  likewise  in  Egypt  in  188-1-85  (Nile  expixli- 
tion),  in  India  in  1887-91,  and  in  the  Lushai  expe- 
dition of  1889,  for  which  he  received  a  medal  with 
clasp.  He  acted  as  .secretary  to  the  Colonial  De- 
fense Committee  from  May  11.  1895,  and  wascrealed 
a  companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  (Jan.  2,  1899)  for  services  in  this  capacity. 
In  March,  1899,  Major  Niithan  was  iiiipointed  by 
Quee-u  Victoria  to  administer  tempinarily  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sieira  Leone,  In  Oct,,  1900,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  queen,  governor  of  the  Gold  Coast 
in  succession  to  Sir  F,  M,  Hodg.son.  This  was  the 
first  apiiointment  of  a  Jew  to  a  distant  English 
colonial  governorshi|i.  He  was  appointed  governor 
of  Hongkong  in  1904. 

Major  Nathan  has  been  a  member  of  the  council 
and  of  the  executive  and  building  C(munittces  of 
the  Anglo-.Iewish  Association. 

One  of  Nathan's  brothers  is  Major  F.  L.  Na- 
than, R.A..  who  was  a]ipointed  in  1900  supeiin- 
teudent  of  the  Royal  Gunpowder  Factoiy,  Wal- 
thani  Abbey.  Another  brother.  Sir  Nathaniel 
Nathan,  is  a  colonial  judge  at  TriniiUid,  West  In- 
dies, He  was  knighted  in  1903. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Jew.  Chrun.  Mari'li  in,  189!i.aud  Oft.  2fi,  I'.HX). 

.T.  <;.  L. 

NATHAN  BEN  MEIR  OF  TRINftUE- 
TAILLE  :  French  TalmudisI  ;uul  llil)lie;d  coiuinen- 
tator;  nourished  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteentli  cen- 
turies. He  was  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Estori 
ImParhi  and  teacher  of  Nahmanides  and  of  Samuel 
haSardi.  author  of  "Sefer  ha-Teruniot."  He  was 
also  in  literary  connection  with  Abraham  ibn  Daud 
(RABaD).  and  is  quoted  as  a  Talmudic  authority  by 
Mcnahrm  Jle'iri  (Bezah  25a),  who  was  his  descend- 
ant. Nathan  is  quoted  by  his  grandson  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  connnentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  bj' 
Nahmanides  as  the  author  of  "Sha'are  Tefisiih,"  a 
work  on  illegal  seizures,  which  is  supposed  by  Gross 
to  lie  a  part  of  a  larger  work,  divided  into  chapters 
("she'aiim"). 

Bini.infiRAPiiY :  Gross,  fn  Mnnat!<ftrlirift.  xxvli.  :i7!>-;iSl :  Idem, 
fiaUia  Juiktiru.    p.  'H7;    Reiiaii-Neul)auer,    I^es   liabhius 
Fniiirai!^.  pp.  old,  ;ti2. 
It.  It.  JM.  Sex,. 

NATHAN  MORDECAI:  French  jihysician; 
lived  ;it  .\vignon  in  the  middle  of  the  lifteenth  cen- 
tury, lie  was  in  correspondence  with  Jose|ih  Colon, 
who  speaks  highly  of  Nathan's  medical  knowl- 
edge and  who  gives  him  the  title  of  "mori."  an  ex- 
pression which,  according  to  some  authorities,  sig- 
nifies "master,"  but  is  considered  by  others  to  be 
merely  an  epithet  of  respect.  During  the  period 
1450-50  he  cansed  a  complete  copy  of  the  Talmudic 
work  "Bet  liaBehirah"  of  Menaliem  Mc'iri  to  be 
made  and  adde<l  to  it  marginal  notes.     Nathan  is 
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uudoiilUoillv  iik'iitical  with  the  nmthcinatician  IJ. 
Monli'cai  Niuli  (Wolf.  "Bibl,  Hflji-."  iv.  904),  Avith 
the  astiouomcr  Jlonlecai  Xathaii,  callcci  the  "great 
liimiuary,"  and  witli  JIaestio  Mordeeai  Todios  of 
Avignon,  for  whom  Nalhanael  ben  Nelieniiah  Caspi 
de  La  Argcnlierc  copied  in  14o4  at  Aries  the  worKs  of 
Alfasi  and  other  Tahnndic  writers.  In  1470  Nathan 
had  a  copy  of  iloses  Solomon's  trjinslation  of  Avc'i- 
rocs'  commentary  on  the  "  Metajdiysics  "  of  Aristotle 
made  by  Crcscas  Vidal  Cayl  (Turin  MS.  No.  xiv. ; 
"  Cat.  Peyron."  21).  Nathan  Mordecai  has  sometimes 
been  confounded  with  Isaac  Nathan,  author  of  the 
celebrated  coucordauce.  See  Colon,  Joseph  b. 
Solomon. 

BlBi.iOfiRAPilT:  Carmol.v,  Hiist.  (Irx  Mi'dfrittx  Jnlff.  r-  126; 
Gix»sw.  in  Mimatsschritt^  188t).  p.  518;  idem,  (inllin  Jndaifa, 
p.  10;  Jnscpli  Culnn.  K<'yj)oH.*»(7,  No.  181;  Ketuui-NVulmuer. 
Jjf.-* /Vrt/»^iH.s  Frau^^iiV.  p. 53.3:  idem.  I.t>'  Ecricaitts  Fnin- 
5«w  Juif^,  pp.  5Sl-.KS:i. 
s.  S.  K. 

NATHAN  (NATA)  BEN  MOSES.  See  H.\x- 
>"o\  i.u.   .\'.\riiA.\  [Xaia!  m.N   Mii^i->. 

NATHAN,  MOSES  B.  SOLOMON  B.  NA- 
THANAEL:  Proveni,al  liturgist ;  his  jieriod  and 
birthpliicc  are  unknown.  lie  was  the  author  of 
a  didactic  poem  entitled  "Toze'ot  Hayyim " ;  it 
comprises  fifty-eight  sections  and  was  edited  in 
3Ienaliem  di  Lonzano's  "Shete  Yadot"  (Venice, 
1618).  A  part  of  it  is  reproduced  in  Dukes's  "  Kab- 
binische  Blnmenlese"  (p.  271,  Leipsic,  1844).  He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  popular  Sabbath 
hymn  "Ahabah  be-Ta'auugim,"  found  in  most 
prayer-books. 

BiBLiOCtR.iPHY  :   OrUtit, Lit.  iS'yO,pp.5i~l-572:   Zunz.  Z.  G.  p. 
474;  lienjiicob.  (lz<irho-Sefariiii,  p.  613;  Geiger's /(ki. Zci(. 
iv. ati;  8teiusclm<-KltT.  (\tt.  »«((.  ivl.  10". 
u.  S.  O. 

NATHAN  NATA  OF  SHKLOV.  See  Not- 
kin.   Nathan. 

NATHAN  BEN  SAMUEL:  Spanish  physi- 
cian :  nourished,  as  far  as  is  known,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  is  designated  in  some 
manuscripts  by  the  abbreviation  n  C2i-  which  some 
render  "Nathan  ben  Samuel  Tibbon,"  and  other.s, 
more  coriectly  perhaps,  "May  his  soul  rest  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Most  High"  ("Nafsho  be-zel  Shaddai 
titlonen ").  He  left  a  commentarj-  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, entitled  "Zikkaron  Tob,"  wliich  he  wrote 
about  1307,  and  of  which  an  abridged  version  is  ex- 
tant under  the  title  "Mibhar  ha-Ma'amarim  "  (Leg- 
horn, 1840).  Nathan  ben  Samuel  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  his  namesake  Nathan  the  physician, 
who  lived  at  Mont|iellier  toward  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century, and  whom  Steinsclineider("  Ilebr. 
Bibl."  xvii.  61.  xx.  17)  identifies  with  the  physician 
Nathan  ben  Joel  Fala{iuera,  author  of  "  Zori  ha  Guf," 

BiBi.in(in.\pnv:  (iniss,  Gallia  Judaira,  p.  .128;  Renan-Neu- 
baiii.T,  />»'.'<  linlittinn  FrnHr-rtJ.'*,  pp.  .Vifi,  748;  Si'liiller-J'zines.'iV, 
Cfttalmni''  "f  thf,  Hitirfir  ytanujicrif/ts  Prt-Kcnrd  in  the 
I'nin  isil)i  [Jtimni.  Camhridfii:  pp.  185,  H)4,  l!)'J;Steln- 
8/*linfldfr,  in  HcrliiitT's  Manazin^  ill.  14,5. 
K.  <■.  S.  K. 

NATHAN,  -WOLF  BEN  ABRAHAM:  Ger- 
man Hililieal  exegete  and  theologian;  born  at  Des- 
sau July  8,  17.")1;  died  there  Sept.  6.  1784.  He 
wrote  a  commentiiry  on  the  Book  of  Job  entitled 
"Pesher  Dabar"  (Berlin.  1777),  which  was  liighly 
praised  and  recommended  for  its  clearness  and  lucid- 


ity by  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  Naphtali  H.  Wessely. 
But  his  "Grundsiitze  der  JUdiseheu  Keligion,  aus 
den  Heiligeu  Bilchern,  dein  Talijiud  und  den  Vorzilg- 
lichsten  l{;ibbinen"  (Dessau,  1782),  a  reader  for  llie 
young,  in  which  he  presented  thedivergentoiunions 
of  the  Kabbis,  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  his  co- 
religionists, the  direct  cause  being  liis  "complaints 
against  the  Jewish  nation"  in  the  preface.  He  there- 
fore changed  and  reprinted  the  "  unfortunate  ]iref- 
ace,"  as  Mendelssohn  termed  it,  and  made  a  formal 
apology.  The  German  pedagogues  Basedow  and 
Salzraanu  warmly  defended  him,  but  ilendelssohn, 
who  could  do  nothing  for  him,  admonished  liim  not 
to  let  his  "  praiseworthy  zeal  for  a  good  cause  degen- 
erate into  quarrelsomeness." 

Bibliography:  Hn-Mcojisrf.  1785,  pp.  4,1  et  seq.x  M.  Mendels- 
sohn, GeiiammcUc  ftchriftcu,  v.  602  ct  neq.;  Roest,  Cat,  Ro- 
soxtlml.  Bibl.  p.  210;  Supplement,  p.  489. 
s.  M.  K. 

NATHAN  DE-ZUZITA,  THE  EXILARCH  : 

According  to  Joseph  b.  Hauia  (Shab.  .jOb),  Nathan 
de-Zuzita  is  to  be  identified  with  the  exilarch  'I'kban 
b.  Nehemiah,  Joseph's  contemporary  (first  half  of 
the  4th  cent.),  who  was  a  contrite  sinner.  The 
Seder  '01am  Zuta,  too,  in  the  list  of  the  exilarchs 
(recension  A,  Neubauer,  "M.  J.  C."  ii.  71).  mentions 
an  exilarch  called  "Nathan  'Ukban"  (Nathan  de-Zu- 
zita). Baslii  (ml  lof.)  gives  two  explanations  for  the 
surname  "Zuzita,"  which  means  literally  either 
"sparks"  or  "hair"  (comp.  Ezek.  viii.  3).  Kaslii 
explains  that  in  touching  the  angel  who  received  his 
repentance  Nathan  Tkbau  either  emitted  sparks, 
or  the  angel  took  him  by  the  hair.  In  Sanh.  31b 
Kashi  explains  the  nature  of  Nathan's  sin  and  says 
that  after  Nathan's  repentance  a  radiance  was  seen 
about  his  head:  hence  the  name  "de-Zuzita,"  Ac- 
cording to  the  geouim  Zemah  and  Saadia,  Nathan 
'Ukban,  when  he  was  young,  was  wont  to  cuil  his 
hair,  liis  surname  "  de-Zuzita  "  being  derived  from 
that  habit.  Another  interpretation  is  that  fire 
would  Hash  out  from  his  zizit,  so  that  nobody  could 
stand  near  him. 

As  to  the  nature  of  Nathan  'Ukban's  sins  and  re- 
pentance see  Baslii  to  Sanh.  I.e.  R.  Ahai  of  Shablia. 
in  his  "She'eltot"  (sections  "Wa'era"  and  "Ki 
Tissa"),  tells  almost  the  same  story  as  Kashi,  of 
a  man  who  was  called  "Nathan  de  Zuzita,"  but 
without  mentioning  either  that  he  was  likewise 
called  "  '  L'kban "  or  that  he  was  an  exilarch. 
Further,  this  story  is  related  by  Nissim  b.  Jacob  in 
his  "  Ma'aseh  Nissim,"  at  great  length,  Nathan  being 
))laced  in  the  time  of  Akiba — that  is,  not  later  than 
the  first  third  of  the  second  century. 

Ii;  maj'  therefore  be  assumed  either  that  there 
were  two  Nathan  de-Zuzitas,  the  second  bein,s  iden- 
tical with  the  exihirch  "rkban  b.  Nehemiah,  or  that 
Joseph  1).  llama  (I.e.)  must  be  understood  as  com- 
paring 'Ukban,  in  his  repentiuice,  to  Nathan  de- 
Zuzita,  who  was  much  earlier  and,  perhaps,  was 
not  an  exilarch.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Seder  Olam 
Zuta  (I.e.)  it  is  clearly  affirmed  that  Nathan  I.  was 
called  also  '"Ulsban";  but  in  other  details  the 
three  recensions  of  that  work  disagree  with  Jo- 
seph ben  llama,  in  that  they  leave  it  to  be  suppose<l 
that  Nathan  dc^-Zuzita  was  the  son  of  Anan  and 
not  of  Nehemiah,  and  that  they  represent  him  as 
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the  father  of  Huiia.  the  cxilarch,  who  lived  ia  the 
time  of  Judali  ha-Xasi  I.  Tlie  Seder  'Olain  Zuta 
has  iu  its  list  three  exilarchs  called  "Nathan,"  the 
second  being  the  grandson  of  the  first,  and  the  third 
the  son  of  Abba  b.  lluua  and  father  of  Mar  Zutra  ; 
it  is  the  chronology  of  Nathan  III.  that  coincides 
with  tliat  of  'Ukban  of  Sliab.  5(ib.  It  may  be  added 
tliat  Hashi  (to  Sauli.  J.c)  confuses  Nathan  deZuzita 
'UUban  with  Mar  'Ukba,  "ab  bet  din  "  in  the  time  of 
Samuel,  \vhi(-h  time  coincides  with  that  of  Nathan 
II.  Lazarus  (in  the  list  of  e.\ilarchs  in  Briill's 
"Jahrb."  vol.  .\.)  suppo.ses  that  Nathan  I.  reigned 
from  about  2G0  to  about  270,  and  Nathan  II.  from 
370  to  about  400.     See  Ex]L.\Rcn. 

Bibliography:  Heilprin,  Seder  lia-Dornt,  ii.;  Zaeuto,  I'uha- 
sin,  ed.  Filipowski,  pp.  ITl  ct  seq. 
w.  B.  M.  Sel. 

NATHAN AEL  OF  CHINON :  French  tosa- 
fist ;  llourished  aliout  1,-0.  lie  was  a  disciple  of 
Isaac  ben  Samuel  of  Dampierre.  After  V22i  Na- 
thanael  was  director  of  the  yeshibah  in  Chinou  and 
was  in  correspomlcnce  with  the  most  famous  and 
learned  of  his  contemporaries,  including  Samuel  ben 
Sheneor  of  Evreux,  Isaac  of  Evreux  (author  of 
"Sha'are  Dura"),  Jehiel  of  Paris,  and  Isaac  ben 
Todros.  Tlie  last,  in  answer  to  Nathanael  of 
t'liinon's  request  for  his  opinion  concerning  a  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  himself  and  Jehiel,  wrote  that 
he  dared  not  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  "  pillars  of 
the  world. "  Nathanael  wrote  tosafot  to  the  treatises 
Bezah,  Hidlin,  Berakot,  and  'Erubin.  In  one  of  the 
tosafot  he  is  referred  to  as  "  our  rabbi  Nathanael  " 
(Ta'an.  3b:  Kid.  4a,  b;  "Shittah  Mckubbezet "  on 
Nazir  46b,  uSa,  56a,  Dubno,  isOO).  Some  of  his 
ritual  decisions  also  have  been  preserved. 

BiBi.ior.RAPHY  :  Azulai,  Shem  ha-GccldUm,  1.  149 ;  Gross,  Gal- 
lia Jwlaiea,  pp.  579-5t<0. 
w.  Ii  A.  Pk. 

NATHANAEL    B.    NEHEMIAH    CASPI. 

See  C-vsi'i,  N.\Tu.\NAEL  bkx  Nkiie.mi.mi. 

NATHANSON,  BERNHABD :  Russian-He- 
brew journalist  and  author:  born  at  Satanow,  I'o- 
dolia,  April  1.5,  1832.  He  received  his  early  Hebrew 
education  under  .1.  Z.  Policlnnetzki,  author  of 
"  Kero  Jlikra,"  and  then  under  the  supervision  of 
his  own  father.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1853,  Natlianson  went  to  Odessa,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  both  sacred  and  secular  studies.  There 
he  cooperated  with  Jacob  Israel  Levinsohn,  the 
nephew  of  Isaac  Baer  Levinsohn,  in  copying  and 
revising  the  hitter's  manuscripts.  Natlianson  was 
occupied  for  three  years  on  Israel  Baer  Levinsohn's 
"  Ahiyyah  IiaShiloin  Jia-Hozeli"  and  "Zerubbabel." 
In  1875  Nathanson  went  to  War.saw  in  connection 
with  the  publication  of  llie  complete  works  of  Lev- 
insohn. Nathanson's  lirst  article,  ''Le-Torah  weli- 
Te'udali,"  was  published  in  "  Ha-Majgid  "  in  1864. 
The  more  important  among  his  articles,  contnl)u(ed 
chiefly  to  "  Ha-Meliz,"  are:  "Tekunat  Sefat  'Ibrit 
we-IIari;ashoteha"(i86S);  "  Kcrobaz  "  (1869):  ""Al 
ha-Zadilikim  we-'al  hallasidim"  (1860);  "Lefanim 
weha-Yom"  (1870);  "Zikronot  !e-Korot  Odessa" 
(1870).  Nathanson  wrote  also;  "  Ma'areket  Sifre 
^odesh,"  Biblical  onomasticon  (Odessa,  1871); 
"Sefer  ha-Zikronot,"  biography  of  Isaac  Baer  Lev- 


insohn (Warsaw,  1875);  "Sefer  ha-.Millim,"  lexicon 
of  foreign  words  and  technical  terms  found  in  the 
Talmud  and  midrashic  literature  (('6.  1880). 

Bibmograput:  Sefer  ZAUUanm,  p.  73,  Warsaw.  IKSO;  I.ippe, 
Anaf  ha-ilazkir,  i.  343,  Vienna,  ISSl ;  Zeitlin,  Bihl.  llchr.  p. 
2ty. 
II.  U.  A.    S.    W. 

NATHANSON,  JACOB :  Polish  professor  of 
chemistry;  burn  at  Warsaw  1832:  died  there  Sept. 
14.  1884;  educated  at  the  Universily  of  Dorpat.  In 
1862  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
academy  Szkola  Glawna  at  Warsaw,  where  he  re- 
mained \intil  it  was  closed,  seven  years  later.  Na- 
thanson established  several  industrial  schools  and 
charitable  societies  and  bequeathed  30,000  rubles 
as  an  endowment  for  the  benetit  of  authors.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  iu  Polish  on 
chemistry. 

Bibliography:  Fiienn,  Kcncsct  I'israci, p. 556,  Warsaw,  1886 ; 
Ha-Zciirah,  1884,  No.  36. 
H.  is.  A,    S.    W. 

NATHANSON,     JOSEPH     SATJL  :      Polish 

rabbi  and  aullicir;  liorn  at  Berzan  ISOS;  iHed  at 
Lemberg  March  4,  1875;  son  of  Aryeh  Lebush  Na- 
thanson, rabbi  at  Berzan  and  author  of  "  Bet  El." 
He  pursued  his  Talmudic  studies  at  Lemberg  in 
company  with  his  brother-in-law  R.  Mordecai  Zeeb 
Ettinger,  in  cooperation  with  wliom  Nathanson  pub- 
lished :  "  Mefareshe  ha- Yam  "  (Lemberg,  1828),  notes 
by  Joshua  Heschel  on  the  "Yam  ha-Talmud,"  to 
which  they  appended  their  own  responsa;  "Me"i- 
rat  'Enayim"  (Wilna,  1839),  on  the  ritual  exami- 
nation of  the  lungs;  "  Magen  Gibborim  "  (Lemberg, 
part  i.,  1832;  part  ii..  1837).  on  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Orah  Hay  vim;  "Ner  Ma'arabi,"  on  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud.  In  1857  Natlianson  was  elected  rabbi  of 
Lemberg,  where  he  officiated  for  eighteen  years. 
Nathanson  was  widely  recognized  as  a  rabbinical 
authority.  He  wrote  also:  "  Yad  Yosef  "  and  "  Yad 
Sha'ul,"  on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah  (Lem- 
lierg,  1851):  "  Ilaggahot  ha-Shass,"  critical  notes 
on  Uie  Talmud,  printed  in  the  Slavuta  (1824-30) 
edition  of  the  Talmud;  "  .Ma'ase  Al fas,"  commen- 
tary on  Alfasi,  printed  in  the  Presburg  (1836-40) 
edition  of  the  latter;  "Sho'el  u-Mcshili,"  responsa 
(Lemberg,  1865-79) ;"  Dibre  Sha'ul  we- Yosif  Da'at," 
responsa  (ib.  1879). 

Bibliography  :  Fiienn,  Kencuct  Tisrael,  p.  4,S3.  Wnrsaw,  1886; 
Bulwr,  Anxhe  Slicm.  p.  97,  Cracow,  1895;  Furst,  liibl.  Hebr. 
lit.  23;  Ha^Shahar,  vl.  29-.'. 
II.  R.  A.   S.  W. 

NATHANSON,  MARCUS:  Russian  scholar; 
born  al  Wilna  1793;  diuil  al  Telsli,  government  of 
Kovno,  June  10,  1868.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Joshua  Zeitels.  Nathanson  devoted  himself  to  the 
stiuly  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  publislung  the 
following  works:  "  Kontres  Ayj'elet  ha-Shahar," 
critical  notes  on  certain  chapters  of  the  Midrash 
Tehillim  (printed  in  "Piike  Zafon,"  ii.  165-180); 
"Miktab  'al  Debar  Shemot  Anasliim,"  on  Jewish 
proper  names  (i'/'.  pp.  181-186);  and  a  study  on  the 
Karaites  (in  "Debir,"  Wilna,  1864). 

BniLiOGUAPHY:  lla-Karmrl.  1869.  No.  47:  Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Pnst- 
Mctylch.  p.  249,  Leipslc,  1891-95. 
II.  u.  A.  S.  W. 
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NATHANSON,  MENDEL  LEVIN  :  Danish 
raerclumt,  editor,  ami  cionomist ;  born  in  Altona 
Nov.  20,  ITyO;  (lied  in  Copcnliagon  Oct.  6,  1868. 
When  only  eighteen  years  of  age  Nathausou  estab- 
lished liimself  in  business,  and  in  1800  became  asso- 
ciated witli  the  large  Copenhagen  banlving  firm  of 
3Ieyer&  Trier.  Wlien  tliis  firm  failed  in  18:31,  Xa- 
thanson  devoted  himself  to  economic  questions.  His 
first  publication,  entitled  "  Forerinilring,"  appeared 
in  1813,  and  gave  a  short  resume  of  the  preceding 
twenty-tive  years  of  Danish  mercantile  history.  Tliis 
drew  public  attention  to  tlie  aullior,  who  for  several 
years  thereafter  wrote  tlie  explanatory  iutroduc- 
tions  to  the  otBcial  statistical  tables.  His  most 
notable  work  is  "Daumark's  Handel,  Skibsfart, 
Pcnge-  eg  Finans-ViFsen  fra  1730  til  1830"  (3  vols., 
Copenhagen,  1832-34),  which  lie  later  enlarged 
and  published  under  tlie  title  "  Historisk-Statistisk 
Fremstilling  af  Danmark's  Xational-  og  Stats-Ilu;- 
holdning  fra 
Frederik  IV. 's 
Tid  til  Nuti- 
den"  {ib.  1836, 
2d  ed.  1844). 

Nathanson, 
however,  is 
best  known  for 
his  advocac}' 
of  the  Jewisli 
cause.  He  real- 
ized that  in 
order  to  ad- 
vance his  co- 
religionists' 
claim  to  civic 
rights  and  lib- 
erties he  must 
first  help  them 
to  acquire  a 
liberal  educa- 
tion. With 
this  end  in 
view  he  found- 
ed (1805)  the 
first  parochial 
school  for  Jewisli  boys  in  Copenhagen  (Den  Jlosa- 
iske  Friskole  for  Drenge)  and  (1810)  a  similar  school 
for  girls  (Caroline-Skolen).  Often,  wlien  tliese 
schools  were  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  Xathanson 
supported  them  from  Ids  own  purse.  When  the 
Jews  of  Denmark,  by  the  royal  decree  of  March  29, 
1814.  received  full  civic  rights,  it  was  due  to  a  gnat 
extent  to  Nathanson's  indefatigable  efforts  in  their 
behalf  (see  CorENi!.\GF.N  ;  DEXM.^nK). 

Nathanson  was  editor  of  the  "BerlingskeTidende  " 
from  1838  to  18.58  and  from  186.")  to  1866.  A  brief  resi- 
dence in  England  had  developed  in  him  a  strong  love 
for  constitutional  monarchy,  and  as  the  editor  of  tlie 
official  organ  of  the  Conservative  party  lie  fought  a 
sharp  polemical  warfare  against  the  National  J-iber- 
als,  who  often  made  him  the  target  for  wit  which 

not  infrequently  was   poisoned  with   malice.     His 
clever  management  of  the  paper,  however,  won  him 

the  stanch  support  of  his  party,  and  under  him  the 

"Berlingske  Tideiide"  rapidly  grew  in  importance. 
Nathdnson  was  loyal  to  his  faith  and  retained  to 
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the  last  a  lively  interest  in  the  Jewish  cause,  though 
all  his  children  had,  with  his  sanction,  embraced 
Christianity. 

Bibliography  :   .Safnioii.wn's  Sforc  lUmtrcrctle  Koitrcrsc- 
litiiis  Lexicon  ;  Frank  Cramer,  T]ic  Jinx  nf  Vapciihaycn,  In 
A'cil'  Eld  i»i(s(ra(C(J  Magazine,  June,  11X14. 
s.  F.  C. 

NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL  :  American  in- 
stiiutimi  liaving  for  iis  dbjccl  llie  training  of  Jew- 
ish lads  in  practical  and  scientilic  agriculture;  situ- 
ated at  Farm  School,  Doylestown,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.  The  founding  of  the  school  was  proposed  in 
1894  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf,  after  his 
return  from  a  visit  to  the  towns  within  the  Pale  of 
Settlement  in  Russia. 

By  means  of  lectures  Dr.  Krau.skopf  succeeded  in 
raising  funds  for  the  purchase  (18'J5)  of  the  present 
site  of  the  school.  In  the  following  year  the  main 
building  was  erected,  which,  with  the  grounds,  was 

consecrated  to 
its  purpose  in 
1897;  toward 
the  close  of 
that  year  the 
school  was 
opened  with  a 
class  of  eight 
pupils.  Since 
that  time  the 
11  u  m  b  e  r  of 
buildings  has 
increased  to 
ten,  and  the 
general  equip- 
ment and  stock 
have  kept  pace 
with  the  de- 
velopment of 
the  school. 
Theinstitution 
has  graduated 
t  w  c  n  t  y  - 1  w  o 
jiupils,  nearly 
all  of  whom 
are  creditably 
following  their  chosen  vocation,  four  of  them 
being  in  the  employ  of  the  L'uiteil  Slates  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

At  the  present  time  (1904)  the  National  Farm 
School  has  forty -live  pupils,  the  number  of  admis- 
sions being  limited  by  the  dormitory  capacity. 
The  course  of  instruction  covers  four  years  and  is 
designed  to  give  a  thorougii  training  in  jiractical 
and  scientific  agriculture.  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion in  class-room,  supplemented  by  field  work,  are 
as  follows:  improved  methods  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous operations  of  farming,  use  of  farm  machiiierj-, 
treatment  of  soils,  value  of  fertilizers,  managenient  of 
crops,  feeding  of  and  caring  for  stock,  dairy  ojiera- 
tions(includingbiitter-and cheese-making),  jioiillry- 
keejiing,  breeding,  diseases  of  plants  and  animals, 
insects  in  their  relation  to  crops,  gardens,  and  fruit- 
trees,  greenhouse-  and  nursery-work,  truck  garden- 
ing, fruit-growing,  and  landscapegardeiiing. 

The  jilant,  including  the  two  adjoining  Flora 
Schoenfeld  Memorial  farms,  covers  125  acres,  ma- 
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king  it  possible  to  carry  ou  diversitiod  farming.  It 
contains  also  several  acres  of  timber-land,  affording 
three  line  groves.  lis  dairy  building  is  eciuipped 
with  modern  machinery,  and  is  provided  with  model 
barns  forcaltle.  The  .school  is  national;  any  well- 
recommended  lad,  from  any  [lart  of  the  I'nited  States, 
capable  of  hard  outdoor  work  and  of  faithfid  indoor 
study,  and  iiossessing  the  other  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, is  acce])table.     Tuition  is  free. 

The  school  is  under  the  management  of  a  board 
of  trustees,  and  in  charire  of  an  agricultural  faculty, 
of   whirli  .Tdhn   II.  Washbiuii,   I'li.D.  (Gdttingen), 


earth  into  three  parts  between  Shem.  Ham.  and 
Japheth,  according  to  their  inheritance  "  (eh.  viii.). 
The  majority  of  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  schol- 
ars considered  the  ethnological  table  to  l)e  a  simple 
historical  narrative,  enumerating,  without  any  pre- 
tense to  completeness,  the  descendants  of  Noali.and 
indicating  the  places  th<'y  had  chosen  for  their  re- 
spective residences.  This  is  clearly  expressed  by  R. 
Hmia  of  Scpphoris,  who,  interpreting  Canticles  vi. 
8  as  an  allusion  to  the  nations  and  their  languages, 
sa_ys:  "Si-\tyaud  eighty  are  one  hundred  and  forty. 
Of  these,  there  are  seventy  nations,  each  of  which 
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is  the  Iieacl.  It  is  supported  by  subscription  and 
by  subvention  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  of  Pliiladeljihia. 

A.  J.   K. 

NATIONS  AND  LANGUAGES,  THE  SEV- 
ENTY :  The  haggadic  assumption  that  there  are 
seventj'  nations  and  languages  in  the  world  is  based 
upon  the  ethnological  table  given  in  Gen.  x.,  where 
seventy  grandsons  of  Noah  are  enumerated,  each  of 
whom  became  the  ancestor  of  a  nation.  The  earlier 
Christian  writers  also  took  this  table  as  determining 
the  number  of  existing  nations  and  languages;  but 
reckoning  with  the  Septuagint,  which  coimts  sev- 
enty-two grandsons  of  Noah,  there  must  be  seventy- 
two  nations  and  languages  (see  Augustine,  "  De 
Civitate  Dei  "  ;  Auio,  in  his  commentary  on  the  sec- 
ond book  of  Berosus;  comp.  Azariah  dei  Rossi, 
"Me'or 'Enayim,  Imrc  Binah,"  xlviii.).  The  Ilag- 
gadah  seems  to  have  followed  in  this  case  the  theory 
of  the  Hellenists,  who  regarded  the 
In  the       ethnological  table  as  a  scientific  and 

Book  of     comph'te   division   of    mankind    into 

Jubilees,  three  races,  distributed  among  three 
separate  /ones.  This  theory  is  ex- 
pounded in  the  Book  of  Jubilees;  "and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirty-third  jubilee  they  divided  the 


possesses  a  separate  language  but  not  a  sejiarate 
script,  and  seventy  other  nations,  each  of  which 
possesses  both  a  separate  language  and  a  sejiarate 
script;  as  to  the  nations  which  possess  neither  a 
separate  language  nor  a  separate  script,  thej'  are 
munberless"  (Cant.  H.  I.e.).  In  a  later  midrash,  the 
"Midrash  ha-Gadol,"  it  is  inferred  from  Cant.  vi. 
8  that  there  were  only  sixty  origmal  nations,  elim- 
inating from  the  ethnological  table  the  ten  nations 
descended  from  Japheth,  Gomer,  Javan,  Ham,  Cush, 
Baamah,  Shem,  Mizraim.  Aram,  and  Joktan.  As  to 
the  languages,  the  "Midrash  ha-Gadol"  counts  sev- 
enty-two, as  do  the  Christian  authorities.  "The 
total  number  of  the  coimtries  that  the  children  of 
Noah  divided  among  their  descendants  was  104;  of 
islands,  99;  of  languages,  72;  and  of  scripts,  16. 
To  the  share  of  Japheth  fell  44 countries.  iJ8  islands, 
23  languages,  and  5  scripts;  Hanr  received  34  coun- 
tries, 33  islands,  24  languages,  and  5  .scripts;  Shem, 
26  countries,  33  islands,  26  languages,  and  6  scripts." 
Attempts  were  made  by  the  Rabbis  to  identify 
those  nations  which  were  not  known  to  the  average 
reader.  The  Targumim  to  Gen.  x.  and  I  Cliron.  i., 
both  the  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian  Talnuids, 
and  various  midrashim.  interpret  many  of  the  names 
of  the  Biblical  nations  in  the  light  of  their  gCograph- 
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ical  and  ethnological  knowledge.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  rabliiuical  identifications  according  to 
Samuel  Kianss,  the  second  column  giving  the  coun- 
tries or  places  with  which  the  various  "  nations  "  are 
associated : 


Bililiial. 
Comer. 

Magog. 

Muilai. 

Javan. 

Tul>»l. 

Meshecli. 

Tiras. 


Ashkenaz. 

liipliath. 

Toganiiah. 


Ellshah. 

Tarshish. 

Kitlim. 

Dudaoim. 


Cush. 
Mizniini. 
Phut. 
Canaan. 


Sel>a. 

Havilah. 

Sabtah. 

Itaainati. 

Sabtecah. 

Sheba. 

Dedan. 


Thk  Sons  of  Japhkth. 

Rahhinical. 

rartbagena  ( Np'-\s.s ;  according  to  some  sources, 

(iothia). 
Uerinauia. 
Media. 

Macedonia  (according  to  somesources,  EpUesus). 
Hiihynia. 
Mysia. 
Tliracia. 

The  Sons  of  Gomek. 

I  Asia  (prcconsularis). 

Adlabene. 
,  Uermanicla  (city  in  the  province  of  Commagene). 

The  Sons  of  Jat.ix. 

-Eolis  Un  Asia  Minor). 

Tarsus  (city  in  .\sia  Minor). 

Italy   (southern;    according  to  some  sources, 

Hellas). 
Dardania  (a  district  In  the  southwestern  part  of 

Moesia). 

The  Sons  of  Ham. 

Anibia. 
I  Egypt. 

]  Maruiarica  (between  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica) . 
j  Canaan. 

Thf.  Sons  of  Ccsh  and  Kaamah. 

I  Syene  (the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  to  the  south). 

India  (in  Africa,  south  of  Egyptt. 

Leuibrita'  (to  tlie  south  of  Meroe). 

Libya  (between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia). 
,  Itegion  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
I  Mons  Samaragdus  lalong  the  Red  Sea). 
I  Mazaces  (la  Mauritania). 


XiMRoD's  Kingdom  and  His  Focndations. 

Erech.  Warka  (on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Euphrates:  ac- 

cording to  some  sources.  Charon  in  Media). 

Accad.  Cascara   (on    the    Tigris ;    according  to   some 

sources,  Nisibin). 

Calneh.  Nippur  (unidentilled  by  the  Midrash ;  accord- 

ing to  some  sources.  Ctesiphon). 

Rehobot.  Probably  a  suburb  of  Nineveh. 

Calah.  Edesisa. 

Rosen.  ctesiphon. 

The  Sons  of  Mizraim. 

Ludlm.  Nomos  Neut. 

Anan)tm.  MareotiP. 

I»habiiii.  .Nomos  in  North  Egypt. 

Naplituhim.  i  Penta.scoln)en. 

Patlinislm.  rnidentilled. 

Casluhlm.  I'enlapolis  (Cyrenaica). 

Caphl4>rim.  i  Cappadocla. 

The  sons  of  Sliem   were   not  identified   by  the 
Rabbis  because  they  were  known,  and  of  the  Ca- 
uaanite    nations    only   the  following 
Identifica-    places  are   given:    Arthasia  (city  in 
tions.         Phenicia) ;  Gebulene  (in  Iduniea) ;  Acra 
(in  the  Lebanon):  Aradno  (in  Pheni- 
cia): Emesa  (in  Syria);   Eiiiphania  (in  Syria);  Cal- 
lirhoe  (to  the  ea.sl  of  the  Dead  Sea);   Sidon  ;  Tripoli 
(Phenicia):  Cyprus. 

A<cording   to  tlie  Rabbis,  each  of  the  seventy 
nations  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  special 


angel,  e.\cept  Israel,  whose  protector  is  Gotl  Himself 
(Gen.  ]{.  .x.x.wii.).  On  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  it 
is  said  in  a  haggadah,  seventy  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered, one  for  each  nation.  "Wo  to  the  nations  1" 
says  K.  .lohanan:  "they  liad  siilTeied  a  great  loss 
without  realizing  what  they  had  lost.  While  the 
Temple  existed  the  altar  [tlie  sacrifices]  atoned  for 
them;  but  now  who  will  atone  for  them?"  (Suk. 
o5a;  Pesik.  193b,  195b).  There  was  a  discussion 
between  R.  Eleazar  and  R.  .loliauan  with  regard  to 
the  languages  spoken  before  the  Dispersion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  each  nation  had  its  own  lan- 
guage, though  it  understood  all  the  others ;  wliile 
the  latter  held  that  only  Hebrew  was  spoken  (Gen. 
R.  .\i.  1). 

An  interesting  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of 
various  languages  is  that  given  by  Jonathan  of  Ret 
Gubrin.  "  There  are,"  he  says,  "  four  fine  languages 
that  ought  to  be  used  by  the  whole  world;  Greek 
for  poetry;  Latin  for  war;  Aramaic  for  the  dirge; 
and  Hebrew  for  general  speech."  Some  add  that 
the  characters  of  the  Assyrian  language  should  be 
borrowed,  but  not  the  language  itself,  which  is  not 
an  original  one  (Yer.  Meg.  i.  71a).  According  to  a 
haggadah,  the  angels  understand  all  languages  ex- 
cept the  Aramaic,  and  therefore  it  is  recommended 
not  to  pray  in  that  language  (Shab.  12b).  Gabriel, 
however,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  to  his 
teaching  the  haggadah  attributes  Joseph's  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  seventy  languages.  "The  astrolo- 
gers," it  is  related  in  the  haggadah,  "said  to  Pha- 
raoh: 'What!  Shall  a  slave  who  was  bought  for 
twenty  pieces  of  silver  rule  over  us?  '  Pharaoh  re- 
plied :  '  But  I  find  him  endowed  with  kingly  attri- 
butes!' 'If  that  is  the  case,'  they  answered,  'he 
must  know  the  seventy  languages. '  Then  Gabriel 
taught  him  all  the  seventy  languages"  (Sotah  36b; 
"Yalk.  Re'ubeni,"  section  "Mikkez,"  p.  71b). 

The  word  of  God  was  ])ronounced  on  Mount  Sinai 
in  seventj'  languages  (Shab.  S8a:  Ex.  R.  v. ;  comp. 
Acts  ii.  5).  The  Torah  was  written  in  seventy  lan- 
guages in  order  that  the  nations  should  not  be  able 
to  i)lead  ignorance  as  their  excuse  for  rejecting  it 
(Tosef.,  Sotah,  viii. ).  Among  the  seventy  languages 
the  most  noble  is  Hel)re\v,  for  in  it  Wiis  pronounced 
the  creative  word  of  God  (Gen.  R.  xviii.,  xxxi. ; 
Yalk.,  Gen.  53).  Tlie  Jewish  law  required  that 
every  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  should  have  sufli- 
cient  knowledge  of  the  seventy  languages  to  be  able 
to  do  without  an  interpreter  (Sanh.  17a;  comp.  Meg. 
73b;  Jlen   6.5a). 

The  ethnological  table  has  become  in  modern 
times  the  object  of  much  speculation,  and  various 
identifications  have  been  offered.  The  works  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  are  given  in  the 

Modern       bibliography.     Without  attaching  any 

Views.  special  significance  to  the  number 
"seventy"  (or  "seventy-two  ").  wliieli 
is  often  used  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Haggadah  in 
an  esoteric  sense,  as  sliown  by  Steinschneider  ("Z. 
I).  M.  G."  iv.  145  et  Hcq.,  Ivii.  474  ct  se(/.),  most  schol- 
ars regard  the  table  as  the  first  historical,  though  an 
imperfect,  ethnological  statement  of  the  divisions 
of  mankind  at  the  time  of  .Moses.  According  to  Jo- 
seph Hai.evy  it  was  intended  bj'  its  author  to  serve 
a  religious  and  moral  purpose,  for  otlierwise  the 
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neglect  of  the  most  important  nations  of  Asia  Minor 
— as  the  Lytiians,  llie  Phrygians,  the  I^ycians — and 
of  tlie  Semitic  nations — as  tlie  Kenitcs  and  the  llo- 
rites — wliieli  are  mentioned  in  Biblieal  history, 
would  be  inexplicable.  The  purpose  is,  in  Ilalevy 's 
opinion,  clearly  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
to  which  the  talileis  a  natural  sequence.  There  the 
author  shows  how  Shein  anil  Japheth  acted  together 
to  put  an  end  to  the  shameless  conduct  of  their 
brother  Ham.  They  both  received  the  blessing  of 
their  father,  who  expressed  a  desire  tliat  they  should 
always  be  united  against  Canaan,  the  descendant  of 
Haul.  It  was  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of 
Noah's  desire  that  the  author  compo.sed  the  table 
and  arranged  it  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  show  the 
eucroaclnnents  made  by  Canaan  upon  the  patrimony 
of  the  Semites,  thereby  warning  the  Japhethites 
that,  unless  they  united  with  the  Semites,  they 
would  certainly  sulfer  at  the  hands  of  Ham's  de- 
scendants, whose  numbers  were  far  greater  than 
theirs. 

Biblioorapht:  Rabbinioal:  Harkavy,  HO'-Ychudim  MV-Sf- 
fat  ha-Selawim,  pp.  4,  118, 120 ;  idem,  in  Geicer's  JUd.  Zeit. 
V.  34  et  SCI-;  S.  Cas-scl,  Maiiii<irischf  Alterthllmf)\  pp.  270 
et  seij.:  Kniii^s,  Ml  siaili-'.s  Z.  i7«'/ir//(.  xix.  1-14.  x.x.  ;JS-48; 
idem.  In  M<<n<tt.-<srhi  ill,  .\x.\i.\.  1 1'(  ncq.;  Samuel  Poznanski. 
in  Stade's  /,i  itsiiuift,  xxlv.  3U1  ct  scq.;  A.  Epsteiu,  in  H.  E. 

J.  XXi\.  K4  ((  km;. 

MniliTJi ;  liocliart,  Gcngraiiliia  Sacra,  section  Pheleg:  J. 
D.  Mifbaelis,  Siiicih'iitnm  Gc'igniiilthv  HihrfEitrum,  GiU- 
tingen,  ITii'.i;  S.iiultliHss,  I)<is  I'unidiis.  Ziiri.-b,  ISIB;  Feld- 
halT,  Die  Vfilhfiiafil  i/i  r  (jeiicsix.  Elbi'i-fi-kl,  ls:iT;  Lenor- 
mant.  Les  Orii/ines  de  rHi.stiiire  (i\4p/"(;s  lii  Bilile  et  les 
Trillin iiiiis  lies  I'euples  Oricntaux,  vol.  lii..  Parts,  1880-82; 
Krucke,  Erhli'Ininy  der  Vi'ilhertafel,  Bonn,  18.57;  Knobel, 
VOlheitafel  der  Gene,ti»,  Gtessen,  1850;  Sayce,  TheRaees  iif 
the  Old  restameat, London,  1891;  Uutsmid,  Kleine  Selirift- 
en.  V. 
K.  I.  Br. 

NATRON AI  II.,  B.  HILAI :  Gaon  of  the 
academy  at  Sura  early  in  the  second  half  of  the 
niuth  centur_y;  lie  succeeded  Sar  Shalom.  His 
father  had  occupied  the  position  aliout  thirty  3-ears 
before.  Although  Natrouai  was  of  advanced  age 
when  he  entered  on  the  ollice,  and  although  his  olU- 
cial  term  embi'aced  less  than  a  decade,  an  unusually 
large  number  of  responsa  were  issued  b_v  him. 
Questions  were  addressed  to  him  fi-om  all  parts  of 
the  Diaspora;  and  his  answers,  about  300  of  which 
liave  l)eea  preserved  in  variovis  compihitions  (c.iy., 
in  "Sha'are  ZedeU,"  "Teshubot  ha-Ge'onim,"  and 
"Kebu/.at  ha-Hakamim  "),  show  his  thorough  mas- 
tery of  the  subjects  treated  as  well  as  his  ability  to 
impart  kuowleilge.  He  alwa.ys  employed  the  lan- 
guage with  which  his  correspinulenis  were  most 
conversant.  With  cipial  ability  he  handled  the  Ara- 
maic dialect  of  his  predecessors  and  the  Keo-IIebraic; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Oeonim  to 
use  the  Arabic  language  for  scholastic  correspond- 
ence. 

Violentl}'  opposing  the  Karaites,  Natronai  endeav- 
ored to  enforce  the  observam^e  of  every  rabbinic 
provision  emanating  fi-om  or  as  explained  by  either 
of  the  two  great  Babylonian  academies;  and  as  the 
Karaites  rejected  the  ritualistic  forms  of  these 
schools,  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  uni- 
formitj' among  the  Uabbinites.  Hence  the  origin  of 
many  a  ritualistic  formula  is  traced  to  him  (''Siddur 
W.  Aniram,"  j(((«.«'m  ;  seealsoZunz,  "  l{itus."  p. '.^20). 

Natronai  was  also  ciedited  with  a  mastery  of 
transcendentalism.     It  was  .said  tliat  by  this  means 


he  caused  himself  to  be  mysteriously  transported  to 
France,  where  Jie  instructed  the  jieople,  ami  then 
was  as  mysteriousl,y  transported  back  to  Babylonia. 
The  gaon  Hai.  however,  denied  this,  suggesting  that 
some  adventurer  may  have  impersonateil  Natronai 
ami  imposed  on  the  Jews  of  France  ("Ta'am  Zeke- 
niin,"  ed.  Frankfort -on-the-.Main,  1854,  ]»ii.  ri.'ia,  SGa 
etseq.;  coinp.  Harkavy,  "Zikkaron  la-Hishonim  we- 
gam  la-.Vharonim,"  iv.,  p.  xxiii.). 

Buji.ioGR.\i'HV :   Griitz,  Ge^eti.  2(1  ed..  v.  24"^:  ilnWvy.  Dnmt 
hii'tiisliuniin,  iii.  122a  et  aeii,;  Kaminka.  in  Winterand  Wiin- 
sclie,  D,e  JildUiche  Liiiteratur,  ii.  22;  Weiss,  l)itr,  iv.  114  ct 
tteq. 
W.   B.  S.    M. 

NATRONAI  B.  NEHEMIAH  (MAR  YAN- 
KA) :  (ia i  I'umluMjila  from  Till  to  7;iO;  son-in- 
law  of  the  exilarch  Hasdai  I.  Vain  of  his  family 
connections  and  secure  in  his  position,  he  was  so 
arrogant  in  his  dealings  with  the  students  thatmany 
of  them  left  the  academy,  returning  only  after  his 
death  (Letter  of  Sherira  Gaon).  Tw'O  resjion.sa  are 
ascribeti  to  him,  both  relating  to  the  retuiu  of  Jews 
who  had  left  their  conununity  to  follow  lieretical 
leaders  ("Sha'are  Zedek,"iii.  7,  10).  In  one  of  these 
responsa  Natronai  decides  that  the  followers  of  the 
pseudo-Messiah  Serenus  should  again  be  received 
into  their  community;  in  the  other  he  decides 
against  the  reception  of  tlie  children  of  certain  lier- 
etic  Jews  who  had  renounced  both  the  Tjilmudic 
and  the  Biblical  Judaism.  Weiss,  however,  ascribes 
these  two  responsa  to  Natronai  b.  Hilai.  A  num- 
ber of  responsa  in  the  compilation  "  Sha'ai'e  Zedek  " 
and  elsewhere  (com]).  Mussatia,  "Teshubot  lia  Ge'o- 
nim,"  Nos.  23.  52,  G3,  83-87,  90,  Lyck,  1804)  bear 
the  name  of  Natronai,  but  it  is  ditlicult  to  deciile 
whether  they  are  the  work  of  Natronai  b.  Nehemiah 
or  of  some  other  Natronai. 

BiBLiocRArHV:  Giiitz,  frc.«i7/.  2d  ed.,  V.  KM,  note  14;   Weis.s, 
/>or,  iv.  116;  Winterand  Wiinsrlie,  i>iV  J^(kitAT//e  Litteratur, 
ii.  9  et  seq. ;  I.  MUUer,  Mafteah,  p.  tj4. 
W.    B.  "  S.    U. 

NATURAL    HISTORY    IN    THE    BIBLE. 

Sec  .Vnimai.s  01-'  Tin;  r>ii!i,i;;   Uot.-v.nv;   3Ii-:t.-vi,s. 

NAUMBOURG,  SAMUEL:  French  composer; 
born  at  Dennenlolie,  Bavaria,  March  15,  1817;  died 
at  Saint-Mande,  near  Paris.  May  1,  1880.  After 
having  heUl  the  ollice  of  hazzaniuid  reader  at  Besan- 
(,■(111  and  ilirected  the  choir  of  thesynagogueat  Stras- 
b;irg,  he  was  called,  in  1845.  to  otliciatc  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Hue  Notre-Dame  de  Niizareth  at 
Paris,  where  he  became  jn'ofessorof  liturgical  music 
at  the  Seminaire  Israelite.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  was  elected  Olhcier  d'Acadi-mie.  The  more  im- 
portant of  his  compositidus  are:  "Chants  I.iturgi- 
cals  des  Grandes  Fc'tes "  (Paris,  1847);  "Zemirot 
Yisrael,"  comprising  jisalnis,  hymns,  and  the  com- 
plete liturgy,  from  the  most  remote  times  to  the 
present  day  (!'A.  18()4);  "Shire  Kodesh,"  new  collec- 
tion of  religious  S(nigs  for  use  in  Jewisli  worship 
(11).  1864) ;  "  Aguddat  Shirim,"  collection  of  religious 
and  popular  Hebrew  songs,  fi-om  the  most  ancient 
times  to  tin!  present  day  {ih.  1874);  "Shir  ha-Shirim 
Aslier  Ii  Shelomoh  "  {ib.  1877),  with  an  essay  on  the 
life  and  works  of  Solomon  de  Rossi.  The  last-men- 
tioned work  is  dedicated  lo  Baron  Edmond  de  Hotlis- 
cliild,  who  discovered  a  portion  of  the  songs  of 
De  liossiand  wlio  encoinaned  Naumbourg  in  his  ef- 
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forts  to  revive  tlie  musicul  productions  of  the  okl 
master. 

BiBLIOGRAriiv  :  Arch.  7.-T.  vol.  xli.;  Zadcx-  Kahn,  Smivcnirset 
liiV'clx:  Wiulci- aud  Wunscbf,  JUdischc  Lilteratur,  iii.iUT. 
s.  J.   Ka. 

NATJMBURG,  JACOB:  Uabbiof  Mayeuce  nnd 
Oirtiiliach  at  the  eml  of  the  eigliteenth  century. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Jonali  Te'oniini,  Iheautlior 
of  "  Kikayon  de-Yonah."  Xaumburg  wrote:  "  Xa- 
hahit  Ya'iikob,"' commentary  on  the  smaller  tractates 
(Fi'irth.  ITiCJ):  "  Hiddushim  "al  ha  Torah,"  notes  on 
the  Pentateuch ;  "  Hiddushim  'al  lia-Midrash,"  notes 
on  theilidrash  :  and  "  Derushim."  sermons  preached 
in  Mayence  and  t)ffenbach  between  1770  and  1781 ; 
the  last  three  works  are  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn.  Ft iifsf ( I'lVicicI. p. 556,  Warsaw,  If 80 : 
Furst,  ITM.  Jud.  lii.  25. 
n.  A.   S.   W. 

NAUMBURG,  LOUIS:  Cantor;  born  in 
Tifucluliiigcii.  l!av:iri:i.  IMIl;  died  in  New  York 
city  Jlarch  4,  VM'i.  He  was  descended  from  a  fam- 
ily of  cantors,  traceable  in  an  unbroken  line  as  far 
back  as  1612,  every  generation  Iiaving  had  at  least 
one  member  ilevoted  to  the  profession.  Naumburg 
Went  to  America  after  184S,  and  was  elected  cantor 
of  Keform  Congregation  Kenesetb  Israel  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  which  position  he  held  from  18.50  to 
1860.  In  I860  he  was  chosen  minister  of  Congrega- 
tion Rodepli  Shalom,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  which  city 
he  lived  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 

During  his  earlier  years  in  America  Naumburg 
acted  as  teacher  ami  reader  in  tlie  synagogue  of  the 
Congregation  Kenesetb  Israel  of  Philadelphia.  He 
prepared  a  metrical  version  in  German  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs. 

BiBLIOGRAPiiT  :  American  Hcl>rctc.  March,  1902. 

A.  J.   Co. 

NAVARRA,  ABRAM :  Rabbi  at  Casale  (Ca- 
sale-JIonferrato)  in  16.")0.  Responsa  by  liim  are 
found,  in  manuscript,  in  the  collections  of  David 
Kaufmann  of  Budapest  ami  of  the  Jews'  College  at 
London  (Mortara.  "•luilice,"  p.  43). 

<■■■  I.  E. 

NAVARRE:  Former  kingdom  in  Spain,  sur- 
rounded by  Aragon,  Castile,  and  the  Bascpie  Prov- 
inces; now  comprised  in  the  provinces  of  Navarre 
(Spain)  and  Basses-I'yrenees  (France).  Sometimes 
independent,  and  al  otiier  times  under  French  suze- 
rainty, it  finally  became  divided  into  a  Spanish  and 
a  French  province.  It  is  known  to  have  had  a  Jew- 
ish coniinunily  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  it  may  have  had  one  still  earlier.  To  repeojile 
the  depopulated  cities  after  the  e.\pulsiou  of  the 
Saracens,  D.  Sanclio  el  JIayor,  the  first  king  of 
Navarre,  endeavored  to  attract  the  Jews  to  Iiis  do- 
mains. They  settled  in  the  seaport  towns  of  Pam- 
plona. Estclla,  Olite,  Tafalla,  Viana,  Funcs.  and 
Cortes,  but  principally  in  Tudela.  The  first  kings 
appf)intiMl  the  Jews  as  guardians  of  the  fortitiea- 
tion.s,  and  granted  t hem  special  privileges  C  fueros  "). 
The  reign  of  D.  Alonso  Sanchez  el  Batallador  (the 
Valiant),  which  lasted  almost  thirty  years,  greatly 
intlueiiied  the  civic  sUitus  of  the  Jews  in  hisdnniiii 
ions.  In  the  "  Fuero  General"  or  "Fucro  Foral  de 
Navarra,"  which  is  attributed  to  him,  they  received 


full  civil  rights.  For  the  laws  governing  the  Jews 
see  Kayserliug,  "Gesch.  der  Judeu  in  Spanien,"  i. 
194  et  stq. 

Very  unlike  this  tolerant  ruler  was  his  brother  and 
successor,  D.  Garcia  Ramirez  el  Jlonge  (the  Monk), 
who  showed  himself  most  liberal  to- 
Tlnder  ward  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  at 
Spanish  the  expense  of  the  Jews.  In  1144  lie 
Rule.  gave  the  synagogue  of  Estclla  to  the 
Church  and  trausferred  to  the  nobility 
of  that  town  an  entire  village  that  had  been  built, 
and  was  then  iidiabited,  by  Jews.  D.  Sancljo  el  Sabio 
protected  the  Jews  against  the  animo.sity  of  the  IS'a- 
varrese,  contirmed  themintheirformerprivileges,  aud 
granted  them  additional  ones.  He  enacted  that  law- 
suits between  Moors  or  Christians  and  Jews  were  to 
be  decided  only  by  such  as  professed  the  faith  of  the 
contending  parties,  and  further  that  Jews  were  to 
pay  tithes  only  on  inoperty  acquired  by  luirchase, 
and  not  on  inheritances.  Upon  the  death  of  D.  San- 
clio el  Fuerte,  who  had  employed  Jews  as  his  finan- 
cial agents,  D.  Tlieobald  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(1234).  Like  the  other  rulers  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, he  was  requested  by  Pojie  Gregory  IX.  to 
force  the  Jews  to  wear  a  B.\DtiF.  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Christians,  but  he  declined  toaccede  to  the 
demand.  As  the  protector  of  the  Jews,  Theobald 
endeavored  to  guard  their  privileges,  and  to  defend 
them  not  only  against  mob-violence,  as  in  the  out- 
break at  Tudela,  but  also  against  oppression  by  the 
municipal  authorities. 

AVith  the  accession  of  Theobald  II.,  son-in-law  of 
Louis  IX.  (the  Saint)  of  France,  Navarre  was  placed 
under  French  suzerainty,  and  the  Jews  there  were 
reduced  to  the  same  position  as  their  French  breth- 
ren; they  were  subjected  to  the  same  frequent  de- 
crees against  usury  and  the  same  anti-Jewish  out- 
breaks. Theobald  II.  was  succeeded 
TTnder  by  his  brother  Henry,  who  died  in 
French  Su-  1274,  after  a  brief  reign.  Civil  dis- 
zerainty.  turbances  then  broke  out.  and  those 
Jews  who,  as  in  Pamplona,  rashly 
took  part  in  the  factional  strife  suffered  greatly. 
A  French  army,  which  invaded  the  country  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  pillaged  the  houses  of  the  Jews 
and  destroyed  the  synagogues  (1276).  Philip  the 
Fair,  acting  as  guardian  of  the  yining  queen  Juana, 
began  his  reign  by  levying  a  coronation  ta.\  of 
20,000  livres  on  the  Jews  of  Navarre.  He  also  re- 
lieved those  inhabitants  of  Murillo,  Cabanilias,  Ara- 
ciel,  Corella,  Buiiuel,  Ribaforado,  Azagra,  and  San 
Adrian  who  owed  the  Jews  money,  from  paying  in- 
terest on  their  debts,  which  he  canceled  cither  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

The  more  disturbed  nnd  critical  the  condition  of 
the  country  became  during  the  reigns  of  the  feeble 
kings  Louis  Hutin  and  Philip  the  Tall  the  worse 
became  the  position  of  the  Jews.     In  1321  occurred 
the    njirising    of    the    Pastoureau.\. 
Pas-  The  rapacious  nu)b  attacked  the  Jews 

toureaux     in  Tudela  and  slew  many   of  them. 
Uprising.    The  Xavarrcsc  hatred  of  the  Jews,  con- 
stantly  increased   by   the   incendiary 
speeches  of  the  Franciscan  monk  Pedro  Olligoyeu 
and   others,  developed   into   frenzy.     Immediately 
after  the   death   of   Charles   I.,    who   had    reigned 
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five  years,  tlie  storm  against  the  Jews  burst  forth 
throughout  the  country  (13ti8).  Especially  horrible 
was  tlic  luassiicrc  in  Eslella  (Saturday.  March  5  =  23(1 
Ailar).  wIktl'  the  ghetto  was  burned  and  its  entire 
popidation  slain;  the  Jews  were  slaughtered  also 
in  Tudela,  Viana,  Falces,  Funes,  Mareilla  (not  Mon- 
cillo.asCJralz  has  it),  and  elsewhere.  Jlore  tlian  6,000 
lost  their  lives  during  these  persecutions  (see  Moret, 
"  Ilistoria  de  Navarra,"  iii.  lO'J;  Yanguas  y  Miranda, 
"Dice,  de  Antigui'dades  de  Navarra,"  ii.  118;  idem, 
"Historia  de  Navarra,"  p.  168;  ZuriL;i,  "  Anales  de 
Aragon."  ii.  84a;  Zacuto,  "Yuhasin,"  p.  33-1). 

Freed  from  the  French  yoke,  Navarre  received  a 
king  of  its  own  in  the  Count  of  Evreu.x.  who,  with 
his  consort  Juana.  was  crowned  March  5,  1339,  as 
Philip  III.  The  new  ruler  imprisoned  the  rebellious 
Franciscan  Pedro  OUigoyen  and  imposed  tines  on 
the  cities  of  Estella  and  Viana,  which  were,  how- 
ever, remitted  as  an  act  of  grace.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  confiscated  all  property  taken  from  the 
Jews  and  in  addition  imposed  a  coronation-tax  of 
1.5,000  livres  upon  them,  robbed  and  impoverished 
as  they  were.  Through  the  persecutions  the  Jews 
were  completely  separated  from  the  Christians; 
their  rights  became  more  and  more  restricted,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  get  their  corn  ground  only  at 
the  mills  assigned  to  them.  For  trivial  offenses  they 
were  hanged  or  buried  alive.  Their  condition  be- 
came still  worse  under  Charles  II.  ;  the  people 
shunned  them  and  they  were  conlined  to  their  nar- 
row streets;  and  the  ta.xes  imposed  upon  them  were 
so  high  that  they  could  no  longer  raise  the  sums 
demanded.  These  sums  amounted  in  1384  to  12,000 
livres  for  the  .Jews  in  the  little  kingdom;  they  were, 
moreover,  forced  to  pay  subsidies,  and 
Taxation,  to  lend  money  to  the  impoverished 
king.  Everything  they  bought  or 
sold,  even  the  clothes  they  wore,  were  subject  to 
heavj' ta.xation.  To  this  were  added  the  horrors  of 
war.  while  pestilence  often  demanded  its  sacrifices. 
It  liecamc  almost  impo.sssible  for  them  to  remain  in 
Navarre,  and  every  one  emigrated  who  could. 
Three  hundred  of  the  wealthii^st  families  left  Tudela. 
After  1366  there  were  scarcely  4.50  Jewish  families 
in  the  entire  kingdom.  To  make  emigration  more 
ditlicult  for  them  Moors  and  C'hristians  were  forbid- 
den to  |)urehase  real  estate  from  them  without  the 
king's  spe(;ial  permission.  In  1380  the  Jews  were 
forced  to  pay  an  additional  tax  of  five  sueldos  per 
livre  on  the  prime  cost  of  everything  sold  or  mort- 
ga.ced  to  Christians  during  the  preceding  lifty  years. 

The  condition  of  the  Jc^ws  was  ameliorat<'d  under 
CharlesIIl.,  theson  and  successororcharles  II.,  who 
died  in  1387.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  new 
king  th(^  Jews  jiresented  him  with  3,000  livres.  In 
return  he  granted  them  several  privileges,  influ- 
enced, doubtless,  by  the  fact  that  hiscourt  jihysician 
was  Chief  Uabbi  Joseph  Orabuena, 
Under        whose  son  Judali  was  also  a  member 

Charles  of  the  royal  retinue.  During  the  king's 
III.  journey  to  Paris  in  13'J7  he  was  accom- 

panie<l  by  four  Jews— two  physicians, 
a  surgeon,  and  an  astrologer.  The  .lewish  residents 
of  Navarre  were  so  impov<'ri.slied  that  they  could 
no  longer  pay  taxes;  hence  the  king,  while  con- 
tinuing a  risiid  collection  from  the  Jews  in  Pam- 


plona, who  formed  the  richest  comm\inity  in  the 
country,  exempted  their  coreligioni.sts  of  Tudela 
from  the  obligation  to  furnish  beds,  etc.,  during  his 
stay  in  that  city. 

Poverty  saved  the  Jews  from  the  bloody  persecu- 
tion of  1391  as  well  as  from  the  jiroselyti/.ing  zeal 
of  Vicente  Ferrer,  but  entire  families  fell  victims  to 
the  plague  in  1401,  1410-11,  14-23,  1433,  1434,  and 
143.').  By  order  of  D.  Juan  de  Labrit  they  were 
restricted  to  their  ghettos,  where  their  synagogues 
were  situated,  and  in  1493  the  cortcs  in  Tatalla  en- 
acted that  no  Jews,  except  physicians,  should  be 
seen  in  the  streets  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

On  the  proclamation  of  the  edict  banishing  Jews 
from  the  kingdom  of  Spain  the  Jews  of  Aragon 
turned  toward  neighboring  Navarre.  A  number  of 
exiles  from  Saragossa  and  other  towns  appli<'d  for 
admission  to  the  magistrate  of  Tudela,  who  had  at 
an  earlier  period  granted  jirotection  to  certain  !Ma- 
ranos,  but  by  mut\ial  agreement  neither  Tudela  nor 
Tafalla  would  admit  them.  The  Jews  found  an 
asylum  with  the  counts  of  Lerin,  in  whose  caiiital, 
of  the  same  name,  sixty-six  Jewish  families  lived  in 
149.5  (not  13.000  Jews,  as  some  a.ssert);  scarcely  120 
Jews  entered  Navarre,  and  from  that  town,  also, 
they  were  banished  in  1498.  When  this  occuired 
some  of  the  unfortunates  emigrated  to  Provence, 
but  most  of  them  embraced  Christianity  and  re- 
mained in  the  country.  lu  Tudela  alone  180  Jewish 
families  were  baptized.  To  these  Neo-Christians 
the  Navarrese  transferred  their  hatred,  entire  dis- 
tricts refusing  to  tolerate  them.  They  were  ex- 
cluded from  public  ollice,  and  were,  even  centuries 
later,  objects  of  undisguised  contempt  as  secret 
adherents  of  Judaism. 

The  Jews  of  Navarre  early  engage<i  in  different 
trades;  there  were  among  them  tanners,  weavers, 
goldsmiths  an<l  silversmiths,  shoemakers,  and  tai- 
lors. They  devoted  themselves  chiefly,  however,  to 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  through  them 

Occupa-  Pamplona  and  Estella  became  impor- 
tions.  taut  conunercial  centers,  while  they 
made  Tudela  the  most  noted  slave- 
market,  .lews  visited  thefairsand  marketsand  fur- 
nished the  common  people  as  well  as  the  court  with 
all  kinds  of  gooils,  including  corn,  furs,  silk,  and 
clothing,  and  also  asses  and  mules.  They  likewise 
carried  on  extensive  financial  ojierations,  and  the 
most  important  business  house  in  Navarre  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  that  of  Ezinel  de  Ablitas. 
Jews  were  preferred  as  tax  farmers,  and,  despite 
their  liatre<l  of  the  Jews,  the  Navarrese  had  con- 
fidence in  .Jewish  physicians,  some  of  whom  were 
appointed  court  physicians.  In  Navarre,  as  in 
other  Spanish  kingdoms,  Jews  were  required  to  take 
a  special  form  of  oath.  The  larger  communities  in 
the  kingdom  were  the  homes  and  birthplaces  of 
well-known  Jewish  scholars.  See  Estell.\;  Pam- 
l'i.oN.\;  Ti:Diii,A. 

nTRi.inr.RApnY:  Moret,  Analfs  del  Rcynn  de  Xamrra.  II. 
26.  i)2,  2.">2.  3as,  W"  et  neq.,  I'amplona.  ITtiii :  YMtiiriuis  .v  .Mt- 
ranilii,  Histiiria  de  \iivninu  San  Seliastian.  \Xii:  iili'iii.  Dic- 
cionariit  de  Anlifiui'dtides  ilc  ynvitrra,  I'ainptona,  1H4:J; 
Isaac  t).  Slieslict.  Uiniiiinsa,  pp.  ;tT:t.  44') ;  KayserlitiK.  Pie  Ju- 
den  in  ytivarrti,  tien  lia--<kenltlndern  ttnd  nufden  Itolea- 
icH,  pp.  I-llU;  Ulos.  HiKt.  Ii.  IHt  <■(  neii..  iKi  et  .w/..  4.t<)  et 
«((. ;  lit.  188  et  set/.,  322  et  sty.;  Ja»>ol)8,  Sources,  pp.  93  VSi. 

s.  ;\i.  K. 
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NAVAKKO  :  Portuguese  family,  the  following 
menibirs  nf  wliiili  became  well  known: 

Judah  ben  Moses  Navarro :  Son  of  JIoscs 
Navarro,  body-pliysieian  of  IVdro  I.  of  Portugal; 
"teaoreiro  e  alinoxarife  nun"  (treasurer  and  re- 
ceiver-general of  taxes)  of  Pedro  I.  and  John  I.  of 
Portugal,  a  post  which,  after  a  few  years,  was 
taken  from  him  and  transferred  to  Moses  Gavi- 
rol  (Chavirol).  In  1375  the  king  again  appointed 
him  reeeiver-genenil.  I).  Judah,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly wealthy,  made  a  present  to  the  king  of  a  large 
estate,  enriched  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  situ- 
ated in  Alvito,  Alemtejo.  From  Jan.  1,  1378,  lie 
l)aid  for  live  years  the  enormous  sum  of  200,000 
livres  yearly  for  the  lease  of  taxes.  lu  considera- 
tion of  this  he  was  granted  the  privilege  of  proceed- 
ing unhindered  and  with  the  utmost  strictness 
against  all  delinquent  taxpayers.  This  right  was 
granted  to  liis  agents  also,  among  whom  was  a  rela- 
tive of  his  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Navarro. 

BlBi.ior.RAPiiY  :  Menrte-s  tins  Ri-medios,  Os  Jiuieus  em  Portu- 
l/il,  p.  H>i:  Uius.  Uift.  ii.  :f78  ct  seq, 

Moses  Navarro :  Bodj'-physician  to  King  Pedro 
I.  of  Portugal  and  "arrabi  mor"  (chief  rabbi)  of  the 
Portuguese  communities;  died  in  Lisbon  about  1370. 
By  royal  permission  ho  assumed  the  name  of  liis 
birthplace,  which  lie  left  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
secutions there.  I).  Moses  Navarro,  who  held  the 
otlice  of  receiver-general  of  taxes,  stood  high  in  the 
favor  of  the  king,  which  advantage  he  utilized  on 
several  occasions  in  behalf  of  his  coreligionists.  It 
was  probably  at  liis  suggestion  that  many  laws  con- 
cerning the  inner  relations  of  the  community  were 
moditied,  as  those  regarding  the  reelection  of  the  rabbi 
and  the  officers  of  the  congregation.  He  possessed 
a  large  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lisbon.  Moses 
filled  the  office  of  chief  rabbi  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

BIBLIOGRAPUY ;  Mpndes  dos  Remedios,  Os  Jiulenn  cm  Pnrtn- 
(lat.  p.  ioT :  Kavwrljnp.  Cr*>'f/i.  tier  Jiakn  in  PortuijaU  p.  -5 ; 
Rjos.  Ilisl.  n.  imi  ct  SCI]..  271. 

Moses  Navarro :  Son  or  (according  to  Rios, 
"Hist.")  g^iudson  of  Moses  Navarro  (see  above); 
Portuguese  chief  rabbi  and  "almoxarife,"  and  body- 
physician  of  King  John  I.  ;  died  about  1410. 
Alarmed  at  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Spain 
and  apprehending  that  it  might  spread  to  Portugal, 
D.  Moses,  in  1391,  in  the  name  of  all  Portuguese 
Jews,  submitted  to  the  king  in  Coimbra  a  bull  of 
Pope  Boniface  IX.,  dated  July  2,  1389,  and  based 
upon  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  in  which  it  was 
most  strictly  forbidden  to  baptize  a  Jew  b}-  force, 
to  beat,  rob,  or  kill  him,  or  to  desecrate  Jewish 
cemeteries,  etc.  By  an  enactment  of  July  17,  1392, 
the  king  not  only  ordered  that  this  bull  should  be 
published  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  he  issued 
simultaneously  a  law  to  tiie  same  effect.  At  the 
same  time  I).  Moses  obtained  the  king's  protection 
for  the  Spanish  Jewswho.  in  theyear  of  terrorl391, 
sought  refuge  in  Portugal.  The  king  issued  also  a 
further  order  that  both  native-born  and  immigrant 
Jews  should  be  protected,  and  prohibited  under 
penalty  their  arrest.  Moses'  successor  as  chief  rabbi 
was  Judah  Cohen,  otherwise  unknown. 

BlBi.ior.RAPiiv  :  niiw,  UU<I.  II.  4.56  rt  seq.:  Kayserllne,  Gtxch. 
derJiflrn  in  Pnrluiiiil.  pp.  ID*  i-l  neq.;  Mendee  dos  Iteinedlos. 
OnJiulctm  rin  Purtuual,  pp.  21  ft  eeq. 
B.  M.    K. 
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NAVIGATION.— Biblical  Data:  That  the 
Israelites,  practically,  did  not  engage  in  naviga- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  never  held  the  sea- 
coast  for  any  length  of  time.  According  to  Judges 
V.  17,  Josh.  xix.  26,  28,  Gen.  .xlix.  13,  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.  19,  the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Dan,  Aslier, 
and  Naplitali  did  indeed  touch  the  sea  temporarily, 
but  the  time  was  too  short  to  bring  about  any  fruit- 
ful results.  Besides,  the  .seacoasl  of  Palestine  .south 
of  Jlount  Carmel  is  remarkably  poor  in  natural  har- 
bors. Neither  was  river  navigation  in  Palestine 
possible;  the  Jordan  was  not  suited  to  it  on  account 
of  its  quick  descent  and  many  rapids.  Only  once 
is  a  ferry  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  river, 
and  that  was  provided  for  David  in  order  that  he 
might  avoid  the  necessity  of  fording  the  Jordan  (II 
Sam.  xix.  IS).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Old 
Testament  nowhere  mentions  ships  on  Lake  Gennes- 
aret.  This  can  not  be  because  navigation  was  not 
known  there,  or  was  unimportant;  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  Galilee  as  a  whole  jilayed  too 
insignificant  a  part  in  Hebrew  history  to  have  given 
much  occasion  to  speak  of  the  conditions  existing 
there.  At  the  time  of  Jesus  the  lake  must  have 
been  alive  with  fishing-boats. 

The  onlj-  Hebrew  seafaring  expeditions  of  which 
anything  is  known  did  not  proceed  from  any  Med- 
iterranean harbor  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  but  went 
out  from  Ezion-geberand  Elath  on  the  Ked  Sea.  and 
they  took  place  possibly  only  because  the  Israelites 
were  allied  with  the  Pheuicians,  who  were  a  maritime 
people  at  that  time.  Even  the  rafts  of  cedar  and  cy- 
press which  w-ere  necessary  for  Solomon's  building 
enterprises  were  brought  from  the  north  along  the 
coast,  not  by  Israelites  but  by  Pheuicians,  the  Israel- 
ites transjiorting  them  overland  (I  Kings  v.  9).  Nor 
did  the  Jews  engage  in  navigation  in  later  times, 
even  when  they  possessed  harbors.  The  Maccabean 
Simon  conquered  the  seaport  town  of  Joppa  (1 
Mace.  xiv.  5),  and  Herod's  extensive  building  opera- 
tions in  the  harbor  of  Cajsarea  are  mentioned,  but 
nothing  is  heard  of  any  seafaring  enterprise  at  that 
time  on  the  part  of  Jews.  Mention  occurs  of  Jewish 
piracy  in  the  time  of  Pompey  (Josephus,  "Ant." 
xiv.  3,  §  2)  and  also  during  the  time  of  the  Juda-o- 
Homan  war,  when  the  fugitives,  w'ho  consisted  in 
part  of  Jews,  and  who  had  gathered  at  Joppa, 
starting  from  that  point  for  a  short  time,  made  the 
coasts  of  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  unsjife  (comp. 
Josephus,  "B.  J."  iii.  9,  S  2).  The  ships  of  Tar- 
shisli,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  concerning  whose 
construction  and  luxurious  eiiuipment  Ezek.  .\xvii. 
gives  an  account,  were  Phenician.     See  also  Snips. 

K.  o.  u.  W.  N. 

Post-Biblical :  The  Talmud  gives  evidence  of 

the  participation  of  Jews  in  navigation  in  the  long 
list  of  foreign  articles  they  are  mentioned  as  im- 
porting into  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  many  of  which 
must  have  come  by  ships.  Many  legal  points  arose 
in  which  the  purchase  of  ships  is  mentioned  (B.  B. 
V.  1).  The  purchase  of  a  ship  includes  that  of  its 
masts,  rudder,  and  ropes  {ib.).  Yet  some  of  the 
stories  told  by  Uabba  bar  bar  Hana  show  a  certain 
wonder  at  and  unfamiliarily  with  the  sea  which 
precludes  any  wide  acquaintance  with  seamanship. 
There  seems  even  to  have  been  current  a  kind  of 
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marine  insurance.  According  to  Joseplius  ("Con- 
tra Ap."  ii.,  g  5),  tbe  Jews  of  Alexandria  liad  the 
most  to  do  with  the  sea-trade  of  tlie  Hed  Sea. 

After  llic  spread  of  Jewish  commerce  in  Moslem 
and  Cliristian  huids  following  upon  the  rise  of  Islam 
(sec  Co.MMKUCK)  there  is  greater  evidence  of  Jewish 
participation  in  sea-trade.  The  Radanites  carried 
on  traffic  in  this  way  throughout  the  Jlediterranean. 
Charles  the  Great  once  mistook  a  Korman  vessel  for 
a  Jewish  one,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  frequent 
communication  between  Jews  of  Cologne  and  Eng- 
land by  sea  ("  Recessen  der  Hansetage,  1256-1430," 
iii.  295).  Jews  contributed  largely  toward  tlie  prog- 
ress of  chartography  in  the  Middle  Ages  (see  Char- 
toguapiiy),  and  the  discovery  of  America  was 
largely  due  to  tlieir  charts  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments. Several  Jews  accompanied  Columbus,  Vasco 
da  Gama.  and  Albuquerque.  When  James  Lancas- 
ter went  on  the  first  voyage  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany a  Jew  wlio  liuew  several  languages  accompa- 
nied him  and  was  of  considerable  assistance  in  dealing 
with  tlie  Sultan  of  Sumatra.  In  1.521  Jewisli  pirates 
attempted  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  with  that  of  the  Venetians.  In  Hamburg  and 
Amsterdam  several  Jewish  seamen  followed  their 
calling.  Captain  Ribeiro  died  in  the  latter  place  in 
1623;  and  the  family  Ferro  in  Hamburg  have  an 
anchor  for  their  crest.  In  both  Gll'ickstadt  and 
Emden  Jews  were  known  as  sailors  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  former  Paulo  Mclao  built  a 
ship  for  himself  in  1628,  much  against  the  wili  of 
the  local  ship-builders.  Jews  of  Altona  earned  on 
trade  with  Greenland  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  the  tight  off  the  Dogger  Bank  in  the  North 
Sea  Captain  Almeida  distinguished  himself  on  tlie 
Dutch  side  (1785).  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  firm  of  Meyer  &  Simon  had  many 
vessels  which  carried  corn  to  England,  and  liad 
branches  in  Hamburg  and  New  York.  One  of  their 
ships  was  named  the  "Swift  Jew."  Philip  Ree  of 
Hamburg  had  at  one  time  no  less  than  five  ships 
plying  between  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp.  Other 
fii-ms  connected  with  the  shipping  trade  were  tliose 
of  Lyon  of  Emden  and  Hollander  of  Sens, 

In  more  modern  times  many  Jewish  firms  have 
been  connected  witli  shipping  in  the  colonial  trade, 
while  Albert  Ballin  is  tlic  chief  promoter  of  the 
Hamburg-American  transatlantic  line,  wliieh  has 
almost  revolutionized  the  Atlantic  passenger  trallic. 

Bibliography:  Grunw.ald,  Der  Jwhn  ala  Serfahrcr,  Ham- 
tiurp,  ICKB ;  idem,  in  Vst  uml  West,  iv.  479-186. 
K.   C.  J. 

NAZARENES:  Sect  of  primitive  Christianity ; 
it  appears  to  have  embraced  all  those  Christians 
who  had  been  born  Jews  and  who  neither  would  nor 
could  give  up  their  Jewish  mode  of  life.  They 
were  probably  the  descendants  of  the  Jud:eoChris- 
tians  who  had  fled  to  Pella  before  Titus  destroyed 
Jerusalem;  afterward  most  of  them,  like  the  Es- 
senes  in  former  times,  with  whom  they  had  some 
cliaracteristics  in  common,  lived  in  the  waste  lands 
around  tlie  Dead  Sea,  and  hence  remained  out  of 
touch  with  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

For  a  long  time  they  were  regarded  as  irreproach- 
able Christians,  P^piphanius  ("Ila'ies."  xxix.),  who 
did  not  know  much  about  them,  being  the  lirst  to 


class  them  among  lierctics.  Why  the}-  are  so 
classed  is  not  clear,  for  they  are  reproached  on  the 
wliole  with  nothing  more  than  with  Judaizing.  As 
there  were  many  Judaizing  Christians  at  that  time, 
the  Nazarenes  can  not  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  other  sects.  The  well-known  Bible  translator 
Symmachus,  for  example,  is  described  variously  as 
a  Judaizing  Christian  and  as  an  Ebionite;  while  his 
follower.s.  the  Symmachians,  are  called  also  "Naza- 
renes" (Ambrosian,  "Proem  iiiEp.  ad  Gal.,"  quoted 
in  Hilgenfeld,  "Ketzergescli."  p.  441).  It  is  espe- 
ciall)'  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Nazarenes  from  the 
Ebionites.  Jerome  obtiiiued  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews  (which,  at  one  time  regarded  as 
canonical,  was  later  classed  among  the  Apocrypha) 
directly  from  the  Nazarenes,  yet  he  ascribed  it  not 
only  to  them  but  also  to  the  Ebionites  ("Comm.  in 
Matt."  xii.  13).  This  gospel  was  written  in  Aramaic, 
not  in  Hebrew,  but  it  was  read  exclusivel}-  by  those 
born  as  Jews.  Jerome  quotes  also  fragments  from 
the  Nazarenic  exposition  of  the  Prophets  (e.r/.,  of 
Isa.  viii.  23  [in  the  LXX.  ix.  1]).  These  are  the 
only  literary  remains  of  the  Nazarenes;  tbe  rem- 
nants of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  have 
recently  been  collated  by  Preuschen  in  "Antilego- 
mena"  (pp.  3-8,  Gicssen,"  1901). 

Jerome  gives  some  definite  information  concern- 
ing the  views  of  the  Nazarenes  ("  Ep.  Ixxxix.  ad  Au- 
gustinum"). 

"  Wliat  shall  I  say  of  the  Ebionites  who  pretend  to  l>e  Olirls- 
tians  ?    To-day  there  still  exists  among  the  Jews  in  all  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  East  a  heresy  which  is  called 
Jerome's      that  of  the  Minieans,  and  which  is  still  con- 
Account,     demned  by  the  Pharisees  ;  [Its  followei's]  are 
ordinarily  called  '  Xazarenes ' ;   they  believe 
that  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
they  hold  him  to  be  the  one  who  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate 
anil  ascended  to  heaven,  and  in  whom  we  also  helieve.    But 
while  they  pretend  to  be  both  Jews  and  Christians,  they  are 
neither." 

The  Nazarenes,  then,  recognized  Jesus,  though  it 
appears  from  occasional  references  to  them  that 
they  considered  the  Mosaic  law  binding  only  for 
those  born  witliiu  Judaism,  while  the  Ebionites  con- 
sidered this  law  binding  for  all  men  (Ilippolytus, 
"  Comm.  in  Jes."  i.  12).  The  Nazarenes  therefore  re- 
jected Paul,  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Some  ac- 
corilingly  declared  even  that  the  Nazarenes  were 
Jews,  as,  for  instance,  Theodoret  ("  liter.  Fab."  ii.  2: 
o«  di  NaCupniod  'lovihiiol  [lai);  that  they  exalted  Jesus 
as  a  just  man,  and  that  they  read  the  Gospel  of 
Peter;  fragments  of  tliis  Gospel  of  Peter  have  been 
preserved  (Preuschen,  I.e.  p.  13).  Aside  from  these 
references,  Theodoret.  however,  makes  the  mistake 
of  confounding  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites;  lie  is 
the  last  one  of  the  Church  Fathers  to  refer  to  the 
Nazarenes,  who  probably  were  absorbed  in  the 
course  of  the  fifth  century  partly  by  Judaism  and 
partly  by  Christianity. 

The  term  "Minicans,"  wliieli  Jerome  applies  to 
the  Nazarenes,  recalls  the  word  "min,"  frequently 
used  in  rabbinical  literature  to  designate  heretics, 
chiefiy  theChrisliansstill  following  Jewish  customs; 
the  Rabbis  knew  only  Judseo-Christians,  who  were 
either  Ebionites  or  Nazarenes.  Hence  they  apjilicd 
the  name  "Nozri"  to  all  Christians,  tliis  term  re- 
maining in  Jewish  literature  down  to  the  present 
time  the  designation  for  Christians.     The  Churcli 
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Fathers,  Tcrtullian,  for  instance  ("Adversus  Mar- 
cion."iv.8),  knew  this  very  wi-ll ;  jiiulEiiiphauiusund 
Jerome  ssiy  of  a  certain  jiraycr  alleged  to  be  directed 
against  the  Christians  that  although  the  Jews  say 
"Nazarencs"  they  mean  "Christians"  ("J.  Q.  R." 
V.  131).  In  the  Koran  also  the  Christians  are  called 
"Al-Nasara."  Tlie  name  maj'  be  traced  back  to 
Nazareth,  Jesus'  birthplace.  The  Manda?ans  still 
designate  themselves  as  "  Xasoraya  "  ;  and  they  were 
formerly  incorrectly  regarded  as  the  remnant  of  the 
Nazarenes  (W.  Bnindt,  "Die  Maudilisehe  Religion," 
p.  140,  Leipsic,  1889). 

BiBLIOfiRAPHV:  Fabrloliis,  Ciul.  Apncnipli.  .Y.  TcM.  i.  Xa; 
Moslu'im.  Hi.tl.  Kivl.  I.  1.>J.  Vverdon.  1776:  Jones,  Tlic  iVtU' 
and  Full  Metlwd  nf  Settliiiu  the  CinKDiicnl  Authnritij  iif 
the  yew  Teslnweiit.  f.:i.s.i;  llilsenfeld,  /)i<'  Krlzerue'^cli.  des 
Vrchrii'lejilhums.  pp.  441-44."),  Leipsic,  IStM;  idem,  Jinleii- 
thutn  untt  Juiieur)n'istentlnim,  pp.  :J:?,  74,  Leipsic,  1S8<J ; 
Kaiilen,  in  Wetzei-Welte's  KiiclHitlcxiciii  ;  Kraiiss,  Dtis 
Lelieii  J<.-»  tuwii  Jihlisrheu  QticUcn.  pp.  -'.>4  <•(  .«fy..  Herlin, 
19te ;  Riibin,  in  Iln-f.slih'il.  I'JetJ,  iv.  4li ;  (i.  It.  S.  Mead,  Fran- 
nunls  tif  Faith  Fi.m/""i".  P-  IW.  Berlin,  I'JIC. 
E.  c.  S.  Kr. 

NAZARETH  (the  modern  Al-Nasira)  :  Town 
in  Galilee,  situated  in  a  valley'  to  the  north  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  about  1.200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Nazareth  first  appears 
in  the  New  Testament  as  the  place  where  Jesus 
passed  his  bojhood  (Matt.  ii.  23;  Luke  i.  26;  ii.  4, 
39,  51;  Johni.  46  et  seq.;  Acts  .\-.  38).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  in  Josephus  or 
the  Talmud  (though  Eleazar  Kalir  [8th  and  9th 
cent.]  in  the  elegy  "Ekah  Yashebah  "  mentions  the 
priestly  class  of  Nazareth  [mVJ  =  "Mishmeret"], 
doubtless  on  the  basis  of  some  ancient  authority). 
This  lias  led  Wellhausen  ("  Israelitische  und  Judische 
Gesch."  p.  220)  and  Cheyne  (Cheyue  and  Black, 
"Encyc.  Bibl.")  to  conjecture  that  "Nazareth"  is 
a  name  for  Galilee.  Such  an  inference  is  in  the 
highest  degree  precarious.  It  is  evident  from  John 
i.  4(5  that  Nazareth  was  an  obscure  place.  During 
the  Biblical  period  J.vphi.\  was  the  important  town 
of  the  locality  and  attracted  to  itself  all  the  notice 
of  historians. 

Nazareth  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  "Onomasticon "  as  l.j  Roman  miles  eastward 
from  Lcgio  (Lajjun).  Epiphauius("Ha?res."  i.  136) 
says  that  until  the  time  of  Constantine.  Nazareth 
was  inhabited  only  by  Jews,  which  statement  im- 
plies that  in  his  day  some  Christians  lived  there. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  it  became  a 
place  of  pilgrimage,  for  Antoninus  the  JIartyr  visited 
it  and  saw  there  an  ancient  synagogue  and  a  church. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  almost  totally  destroyed  h}- 
the  Saracens,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Scythopolis  was  transferred  to  it.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  about  10,000 — 3,.500 being 
Mohammedans,  and  the  rest  Christians. 

Bini.iooRAriiT:  Edershelm,  Life  and  TlmennfJesnis  the  J/r.«- 
<-itth.  I.  14«r(  i>.r;..  2i:i  ,(  siy;.:  Roliinsnn,  nencarehes,  i\.  ISf- 
143;  (,.  .K.  Smith.  Hintnrical  GeonraiiU]!  i,f  the  Hiilii  Land. 
pp.  i'.ti  ct  »eq.;  Buhl,  Geographic  dcs  Allen  PaliMlna,  pp. 
21.5  el  seq. ;  Neubauer,  (>.  r.  p.  190. 
9.  G.   A.  B. 

NAZARITE  :  One  who  lives  apart ;  one  who 
hii-  iiiadi- .1  vow  of  abstinence;  in  the  former  sense 
used  iisciiily  lis  Sifra.  Emor,  iv.  3;  Sifre,  Num.  23. 
— Biblical  Data:  Three  restrictions  are  imposed 
upon  the  Nazarite,  according  to  Num.  vi. :  he  may 


not  take  wine,  or  anything  made  from  grapes;  he 
ma)'  not  cut  the  hair  of  his  head  ;  he  nia^-  not  touch 
the  dead,  not  even  the  body  of  his  father  or  mother. 
If  a  Nazarite  has  become  unclean  by  accident,  lie 
must  offer  a  sacrifice  and  begin  the  period  of  his 
vow  anew.     He  is  "holy  unto  the 

Nazarite  Lord  "  (Num.  vi.  8),  and  the  regnla- 
Laws.  tions  which  apply  to  liim  actually 
agree  with  those  for  the  high  priest 
and  for  the  priests  during  woishij)  (Lev.  x.  8  et  saj., 
xxi. ;  Ezek.  xliv.  21).  In  ancient  times  the  priests 
were  persons  dedicated  to  God  (Ezek.  xliv.  20;  I 
Sam.  i.  11),  and  it  follows  from  the  juxtaposition  of 
proplietsand  Nazarites  (Amos  ii.  11-12)  that  the  lat- 
ter must  have  been  regarded  as  in  a  sense  priests. 
Young  men  especially,  who  found  it  difficult  to  ab- 
stain from  wine  on  account  of  youthful  desire  for 
pleasure,  took  the  vow.  The  most  prominent  out- 
ward mark  of  the  Nazarite  was  long,  flowing  hair, 
which  was  cut  at  the  expiration  of  the  vow  and 
offered  as  a  .sacrifice  (Num.  I.e. ;  Jer.  vii.  29). 

The  history  of  Nazaritesliip  in  ancient   Israel  is 

obscure.     Samson  was  a  Nazarite,  whose   mother 

abstained  from  wine  during  her  preg- 

In  Ancient  nancy.     His  superhuman  strength  lay 

Israel.        in  his  long,  unshorn  locks  (Judges  xiii. 

ctscq.).    Samuel's  mother  promised  to 

dedicate  him  to  God  during  his  whole  life,  saying, 

"There  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head  "  (I  Sam. 

i.  11);  the   Septuagint   concludes    from    the   latter 

promise  (to  which  it  adds  "  he  shall  drink  no  wine  ") 

that  Samuel  was  a  Nazarite.    Neither  the   nomadic 

Recliabites  nor  their  wives  or  children  drank  wine 

(Jer.  XXXV.  ;  II  Kinss  x.  1.5  et  scq.). 

E.  c.  ^  G.  A.  B. 

. In    Rabbinical    Literature :    The   Nazarite 

law  was  minutely  develiiped  in  post -Biblical  times 
and  became  authoritative,  while  the  popularity  of 
Nazaritesliip  and  the  influence  it  exerci.sed  on  men's 
minds  appear  from  its  numerous  regulations,  which 
form  a  voluminous  treatise  of  the  Mishnah,  and  from 
the  man)'  expressionsand  phrases  accompanying  the 
taking  of  the  vow.  If  one  said,  "May  I  be  a  Naza- 
rite," he  became  a  Nazarite  at  once  (Naz.  i.  1).  As 
a  conse(|uence  of  the  universal  custom,  peculiar 
words  and  phrases,  some  of  which  arc  now  unin- 
telligible, were  formulated  for  the  taking  of  the 
vow  (Naz.  i.  1,  ii.  1 ;  p.  10a;  Ned.  10a, 

Extent.  h,et  passim).  "' Let  my  hand,  m\'  foot 
be  nazir,'  is  not  valid;  'Let  my  liver 
[or  some  other  vital  part]  be  nazir,'  is  valid  "  (Naz. 
21b;  Tos.  to  Naz.  iii.  3).  When  the  sanctuary  was 
defiled  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  the 
people  assembled  all  the  Nazarites  before  God  as 
persons  who  could  not  be  released  from  their  vows 
(I  Mace.  iii.  49);  yet  when  Nazarites  returned  from 
the  Diaspora  and  found  the  sanctuary  destroyed 
they  were  absolved  from  their  vows  (Naz.  v.  4), 
although  at  the  same  time  others  took  it  {ib.  v., 
end). 

The  expenses  of  the  offerings  of  poor  Nazarites 
were  borne  by  the  wealthy,  this  charitable  obliga- 
tion being  expressed  by  the  phrase  "to  have  [his 
head]  shorn  " ;  and  King  Agrippa  had  many  Naza- 
rites "shorn  "(Josephus,  ".Vnt."xix.  C,  ^  1 ;  Naz.  ii. 
5,  G;   Acts  xviii.   18;  xxi.  23,  24  [Nazariteship  of 
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Paul]).  "At  the  time  of  R.  Simeon  b.  Slietuh  300 
Xazaiites  ciiiiif  to  Jerusalem.  lu  the  case  of  150  he 
found  a  reason  for  annulling  their  vows,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  others  he  found  none.  He  went  to  his 
brother-in-law  King  Jatuiai  [103-76  is.c. J  anil  said 
to  liim:  '  There  are  300  Nazarites  who  need  900  sac- 
rificial animals;  you  give  one-half  and  I  will  give 
the  other  half  ' ;  so  the  king  sent  450  auiiuals  "  (Yer. 
Ber.  lib  and  parallels).  Noble  persons  also,  both 
men  and  women,  took  Nazarite  vows.  Queen 
Helena  was  a  Nazarite  for  fourteen  (or  twenty- 
one)  j-ears  (Xaz,  iii.  6;  see  Jew.  Excyc.  vi.  334, 
a.i\  Hklkxa),  and  Agrippa's  sister  Berenice  was  at 
Jerusalem  on  account  of  a  Nazarite  vow-  taken  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans (Josephus,  "B.  J."  ii.  15,  ^  1). 

There  were  differeut  reasons  for  taking  the 
Nazarite  vow.  "It  is  usual  with  those  that  had 
been  afflicted  either  with  a  distemper. 
Reasons  or  with  any'  other  distress,  to  make 
for  the  vows;  and  for  thirty  days  before  thej- 
Vow.  are  to  offer  their  sacrifices,  to  abstain 
from  wine,  and  to  shave  the  hair  of 
their  heads"  (Josephus,  ^.c).  The  vow -was  taken 
also  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  wish,  such  as  for  the 
birth  of  a  child  (Naz.  j.  7;  comp.  9  and  10).  "The 
pious  in  ancient  times  took  such  a  vow,  that  they 
miglit  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  siu-oflering  " 
(Ned.  10b).  "  If  one  sees  a  woman  suspected  of 
adultery  and  convicted  by  the  water  of  Jealousy 
[Num.  v.]  let  him  become  a  Nazarite,  since  the  law 
of  Nazariteship  follows  immediately  in  Num.  vi." 
(Ber.  63a).  Some  said:  "I  shall  not  die  before  I 
have  become  a  Nazarite  "  (Ned.  3b),  or,  "  Let  me  be 
a  Nazarite  on  the  day  when  the  son  of  David  [tlie 
Messiali]  shall  come."  Such  a  Nazarite  was  allowed 
to' drink  wine  only  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  feast- 
days,  since  the  Messiah  will  not  appear  on  these  days 
('Er.  43a).  A  shepherd  who  saw  a  lock  of  his  own 
beautiful  hair  reflected  in  the  water,  and  was  tempted 
thereby  to  sin,  took  a  Nazarite  vow  (Tosef.,  Naz.  iv. 
7;  Ned.  9b).  Although  Nazariteship  was  marked 
b}'  asceticism,  manj'  abstained  from  wine  and  meat 
even  without  taking  the  vow  (B.  B.  60b ;  Shab.  139a). 
Because  of  this  some  prominent  rabbis  who  were 
opposed  to  asceticism  regarded  as  sinners  those  who 
fasted  or  became  Nazarites  or  took  any  vow  what- 
soever, and  held  that  the  person  in  question  was  an 
evil-doer,  even  if  the  vow  was  fulfilled  (Ned.  !)a,  b, 
20a,  77b;  Naz.  4a;  Ta'an.  11a). 

Women  and  slaves,  who  did  not  have  full  rights 
before  the  religious  law,  could  take  the  Nazarite 
vow,   but  only  with   the  consent  of 
Persons      their  husbands  or  owners,   while  the 
and  vow  was  not  valid  among  the  heathen 

Duration.  (Naz.  iv.  1-5,  i.\.  1,  et  jinmiiii).  Fa- 
thers were  allowed  to  dedicate  minors, 
but  mothers  were  forbidden  to  do  so  {ih.  iv.  29b). 
The  proper  name  "Nazira"  may  be  connected  with 
some  such  custom  (Gen.  R.  l.wxii.,  end,f<  p/imm). 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  while  still  in 
the  womb  (Luke  i.  15).  Tradition  regards  not  only 
Samson  and  Samuel,  but  also  Absalom,  as  Naza- 
rites, the  last  on  account  of  his  long  hair  (Naz.  41)). 
The  duration  of  Nazariteship  was  voluntary,  and 
ranged  from  one  hour  to  a  lifetime.     In  the  former 


case,  however,  it  really  lasted  for  thirty  days,  which 
was  also  the  period  when  no  definite  time  was  set 
(ii.  i.  3;  Sifrc,  Deut.  357).  While  the  usual  time 
was  thirty  days,  two  or  more  additional  vows 
were  generally  taken,  in  which  case  each  period 
was  regarded  as  a  separate  ><azariteship,  to  be  im- 
mediately followed,  when  duly  completed,  b.v  the 
succeeding  one  (Mainionides,  "Yad,"  Nezirut,  iii. 
6).  The  period  was  at  times  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  the  solar  or  the  lunar  year  (Naz.  i.,  end  ; 
Yer.  Naz.  .54b) :  or  one  might  say :  "  Let  the  number 
of  my  Nazariteships  lie  as  the  hairs  of  my  head,  or 
as  the  dust-i)articles  of  the  earth,  or  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea"  (Naz.  i.  4).  A  Nazarite  for  life  might  cut 
his  too  abundant  hair  once  a  year,  but  a  Samson 
Nazarite  might  not  cut  his  hair  under  any  circmn- 
stauces,  although  he  might  defile  himself  by  touch- 
ing a  corpse  (ib.  4a).  "While  no  comb  was  allow^'d 
to  touch  the  hair,  it  might  be  cleansed  and  arranged 
by  other  means  (ih.  vi.,  end).  A  proverb  says,  "  Let 
the  Nazarite  go  around  the  vineyard,  but  let  him 
not  approach  it '"  (Shab.  13a  and  parallels;  Num. 
R.  x). 

Nazarite  vows  were   taken   also  outside  of  Pal- 
estine (Naz.  V.  4;  iii.  6).     Besides  Helena,  Queen  of 
Adiabene,  Miriam  of  Palmyra  is  men- 

Outside  of   tioued  as  a  Nazarite  (Tos.  to  Naz.  iv. 

Palestine  10).  While  the  Law  stated  that  Naza- 
and  in  the  riteship  was  equally  valid  in  the  coun- 
Middle  try  and  outside  it,  in  the  time  of  the 
Ages.  Temple  and  after  its  destruction  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  followers  of  Shammai  and  of  Hillel:  the  former 
held  that  one  who  entered  Palestine  after  the  ful- 
filment of  a  prolonged  period  of  Nazariteship  must 
live  there  thirty  days  longer  as  a  Nazarite.  while 
the  latter  maintained  that  he  must  begin  his  vow 
anew  (Naz.  iii.  6;  comp.  Mainionides,  "Yad,"  Ne- 
zirut,  ii.  20-21).  The  earlier  and  luore  universal  cus- 
tom agreed  with  the  view  of  the  school  of  Shammai, 
Josephus  referring  to  the  thirty  days  demanded,  as 
above,  in  the  passage  already  quoted — "  B.  J."  ii.  15, 
^  1.  The  observance  of  the  Nazarite  vow  probably 
continued  for  many  centuries,  but  was  finally  lost 
in  asceticism  and  mysticism.  No  Nazarites  are 
known  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

BiisLiooR.vpHY :  Bastian,  Dcr  Mcriseh,  vof.  ill.;  Benzlnser, 
Arch.  Index,  s.v.  Na.iirUcr\  G.  B.  finiv,  Tiif  yaztritt\  in 
Joiinwl  iif  Thent.  StutUcs,  19(K1.  1.  Mil  i-(  .sn;.;  Uniiiliurcer, 
K.  n.  T.  1.'  TW  .;(  f^eq.;  W.  Nowack,  Haiiilhuih  dir  llilira- 
i.^rliin  Arrhlltihuiie.  ii.  l.'M-KiS,  l.eipslc,  1.S94;  Schiiror,  (Icsch. 
■Mod.,  i.  Uti.  ."vM,  ")!«;iii.  130;  Fr.  Scliwally,  IJcr  Heilige 
Krim  in  Ixrad.  ISKKI. 
E.  c.  L.  B. 

Critical  View :  The  conclusion  that  because 

wine  was  prohibited  to  Samson's  mother  during 
pregnancy  (Judges  xiii.  4)  it  was  prohibited  to  Sam- 
son also  can  hardly  be  correct,  since  he  engaged  in 
drinking-bouts  (niDt'D:  comp.  Judges  .\iv.  10  et 
seq.).  Budde  ("Richtei-,"  in  Marti's  "Commentar," 
pp.  94  et  seq.)  has  shown  that  the  te.\t  in  Judges  xiii. 
4  is  glossed,  tlie  oldest  form  of  it  containing  no  ref- 
erence to  wine.  Nor  could  the  later  Nazaritic  pro 
hibition  of  touching  a  corpse  have  been  observed 
by  Samson,  the  conditions  of  whose  life  biought  him 
frequently  into  contact  willi  the  dead.  Further- 
more, at  such  feasts  as  that  described  in  I  Sam.  ix. 
19  Samuel,  too,  probably  partook  of  some  kind  of 
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intoxicant,  and  he  can  not  have  kept  himself  free 
from  contact  with  dead  bodies,  for  he  liewed  Agag 
in  pieces  (I  Sam.  xv.  33).  Samson  and  Samuel,  tlien, 
1)1  loiiijed  to  an  early  type  of  simple  devotees  to 
Yiiwii  who  were  distinguished  by  unshorn  hair. 
This  meaning  of  the  word  is  preserved  in  Lev.  xxv. 
5,  11,  where  "nazir"  is  used  to  describe  an  unshorn 
vine. 

The  Nazarites  of  Amos  must  have  had  a  different 
origin  from  those  with  long  hair.  Because  the  Kecha- 
biles  alsoare  said  (II  Kings  x.  15  et  nty. ;  Jer.  xxxv.) 
to  have  abstained  from  wine  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  I  he  Xa/.arites  of  the  time  of  Amos  were,  like 
the  Uechabites,  representatives  of  the  pre-Oanaan- 
itish  type  of  Yiiwn  worship  and  abstained  from  all 
the  luxuries  of  civilization;  there  are  no  data  to 
prove  or  disprove  this  hypothesis. 

The  law  of  Num.  vi.  1-21  was  made  for  a  new- 
class  of  Nazarites;  for  in  post-exilic  times  the  life- 
long Nazarile  is  no  longer  found;  instead  there 
appears  the  Nazarite  who  has  vowed  himself  to 
Yiiwii  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period;  anyone  may  as- 
sume the  Nazarite's  vow.  This  law  dates,  po-ssibly, 
from  the  sixth  centurj'  B.C.  It  l)elongs  to  an  inter- 
mediate stratum  of  the  priestly  law,  neither  the 
oldest  nor  the  latest.  In  it  apparently  three  older 
cust<ims  have  been  fused;  according  to  one  the 
Nazarite  abstained  from  intoxicating  diink  ;  another 
prohibited  to  him  all  fruits  of  the  vine;  the  third 
denijinded  unshorn  hair.  To  the  first  or  .second,  or 
to  both,  the  prohibition  of  contact  with  the  dead 
attached.  Here  all  have  not  only  been  fused,  but 
have  been  made  temporary.  These  temporary 
Nazarites  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  Maccabean  period  (I  Mace.  iii. 
49),  in  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Josephns, 
"Ant."  xix.  6,  §  1;  idem,  "B.  J."  ii.  15,  §  1),  and 
later  in  the  mishnaic  tractate  Nazir. 

The  description  of  James  the  Just  which  Eusebius 
("Hist.  Eccl."  ii.  23)  quotes  from  Ilegesippus  indi- 
cates that  James  may  have  been  a  Nazarite  for  life, 
though  the  name  is  not  applied  to  him.  The  general 
regulations  concerning  Nazarites  in  post-exilic  times 
resemble,  though  with  many  differences,  those  of  the 
Arabic  "  ihrani,"  the  condition  of  one  who  has  under- 
taken the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (comp.  Wellhausen, 
"Keste  des  Arabischen  Ileidentums,"  3d  ed.,  pp. 
122  cC  Mq.).  Parallels  to  the  long  hair  of  the  Naza- 
rites arc  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  (comp. 
W.  R.  Smith,  "  Hel.  of  Sem."  2d  ed..  pp.  332,  482; 
Frazer,  "Golden  Bough,"  2d  ed.,  i.  3(i2-3.s9). 

BiBi.KHjRAPnv:  Nowar-ti.  Helrrilhclie  Arcliilnhiaie.  it.  VX\  et 
nil.;  llcnztneer.  Arch.  pp.  HW  et  .so/.;  (J.  Uuclianan  (irav,  in 
Jmir.af  riieiiliimial  Stwlien.  \9nt).l.'Ml  ct  Ker/.;  Xinnliein. 
In  yiiitT)Kif(o»i«r Critfcot  Cnmmentaru,  pp.  S6  f(  so;. 
E.  C.  G.   A.    H. 

NAZIR  ("  Nazarite  ") :  A  treatise  of  the  Mishnah 
and  the  Tosefta  and  in  both  Talmuds.  ilevoted  chief- 
ly to  a  discussion  of  the  laws  laid  down  in  Num. 
vi.  1-21.  In  the  Tosefta  its  tith-  is  Nezirut  ( "  Naza- 
riteship  ").  In  most  of  the  editions  of  tin-  Mishnah 
this  treatise  is  the  fourth  in  the  order  Nasliim,  and 
it  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  containing  tifly- 
eight  paragraphs  in  all. 

f'li.  i. :  The  different  kindsr)f  vows  which  involve 
compulsory  Nazaiiteship  (g§  1-2);  Nazarileship  for 


life,  Samson's  Nazariteship  (comp.  Judges  xii.  4  et 
seq.),  and  the  difference  between   these  two   kinds 
(§2);   Nazariteship   is  calculated   by 
The  Differ-  days  onlj-,  not  by  hours,  and  gener- 
ent  Kinds    ally  lasts  thirty   days  if   no  definite 
of  Vows,     period  is  given  (g3i;  dill'erent  expres- 
sions which   make  a  sort  of  lifelong 
Nazariteship  compulsory,  although  the  hair  may  be 
cut   once  in  thirty  days  (^  4):  iiecidiar  indetinite 
expressions    used    in    connection    with    tlie     vow 

(§S  5-")- 

Ch.  ii. :  Whether  vows  which  are  expressed  in  a 
peculiar,  incorrect  manner  are  binding  (i;!;  1-2) ; 
cases  in  which  a  clearly  expressed  vow  of  Nazarite- 
ship is  not  binding  (S5  3) ;  vows  made  under  condi- 
tions incompatible  with  Nazariteship  (s^  4) ;  combina- 
tion of  two  Nazariteships,  or  of  one  with  the  vow 
to  bring  an  additional  sacrifice  for  a  Nazarite;  con- 
ditional vows  (^§  5-9). 

C'h.  iii. :  When  a  Nazarite  may  cut  his  hair  in  case 
he  has  vowed  only  one  term  of  Nazarileship,  or 
when  he  has  vowed  two  successive  terms  (feJS  1-2); 
whether  a  Nazarite  who  has  become  unclean  on  the 
last  day  of  his  term  must  recommence  his  Nazarite- 
ship, and  the  cases  in  which  he  must  do  so  (^^  3-4); 
the  case  of  one  who  vows  Nazariteship  while  in  a 
burial-place  (§  5);  Nazariteship  may  be  observed 
only  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabene, 
once  vowed  Nazariteship  for  seven  years,  and  ful- 
filled her  vow  ;  but  when  she  went  to  I'alestine  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year,  the  Bet  Hillel  d<'cided  that 
she  must  observe  her  vow  for  another  period  of  seven 
years,  since  the  time  which  she  had  spent  outside  of 
Palestine  could  not  be  taken  into  account  (§  6). 

Ch.  iv. :  Cases  in  which  a  person  utters  a  vow  of 
Nazariteship  and  those  present  say,  "We  too";  dis- 
pensation from  such  vows;  concerning  the  nullifica- 
tion of  a  wife's  vows  of  Nazariteship  by  her  husl)and 
(SS  1-5);  the  father  may  make  a  vow- 
Wards   and.  of  Nazariteship  for  his  minor  son,  but 

Minors.  not  the  mother;  and  in  like  manner 
the  son,  but  not  the  daughter,  may,  in 
certain  cases  and  in  certain  respects,  succeed  to  the 
father's  term  of  Nazariteship  (t-^  6-7). 

Ch.  V. :  Cases  in  which  a  person  dedicates  or  vows 
.something  by  mistake;  Nazarites  who  had  made 
their  vows  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and. 
on  coming  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  their  sacrifices,  had 
learned  that  the  Temple  had  been  destroyed  (§  4); 
conditional  Nazaritic  vows  (4;^  5-7). 

Ch.  vi. :  Tilings  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite;  enu- 
meration of  the  different  things  coming  from  the 
vine;  cases  in  whicha  Nazarile  isguillyof  trespass- 
ing against  the  interdiction  prohibiting  the  drinking 
of  wine  (§«5  1-2);  cases  in  which  he  is  guilty  of 
trespassing  against  that  concerning  the  cutting  of 
his  hair  (^  3);  in  what  respi'cts  the 
Sacrifices  interdiction  against  defilement  by  a 
of  corpse   is  more    rigorcnis   than    those 

Nazarites.  against  drinking  wine  and  cutting  the 
hair,  and  in  what  resjiects  the  last  two 
interdictions  are  more  rigorous  than  the  first  (^5); 
sacrifices  and  cutting  of  th('  hair  if  the  Nazarite  has 
become  unclean  (^  G);  sacrifices  and  cutting  of  the 
hair  when  the  Nazariteship  is  fulfilled;  liurning  of 
the  cut  hair  under  the  pot  in  w  hicb  the  llesh  of   the 
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Siicrifice  is  cooked ;  otlier  regulations  regarding  tlic 
sacrilices  by  Xazarites  (gS  7-1 1). 

Cli.  vii. :  The  Nazarite  and  the  high  priest  may 
not  defile  themselves  through  eoutaet  with  corpses 
even  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  near  relative; 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  Nazarite  or 
the  high  priest  defiles  himself  if  both  together  find 
a  corpse  which  must  be  buried  and  no  one  else  is 
there  to  do  it  (g  1);  things  which  defile  the  Nazarife, 
and  other  regulations  regarding  the  uncleanness  of 
a  person  entering  the  Temple  (^§  3-3). 

Ch.  viii. :  Kegulalions  in  cases  where  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Kazarile  has  become  unclean. 

Ch.  ix. :  Unlike  slaves  and  women,  "Kutim"  may 
not  make  a  Nazaritic  vow ;  in  what  respects  Naza- 
ritic  vows  of  women  are  more  rigorous  than  those 
of  slaves,  and  vice  versa  (§  1);  further  details  re- 
garding the  defilement  of  a  Nazarite;  the  examina- 
tion of  burial-places,  and,  in  connection  therewith, 
rules  lor  the  examination  of  a  person  suffering  from 
discharges  or  leprosy  (^^  3-4);  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  Samuel  was  a  Xazarite  (§  5). 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  is  divided    into  six 

chapters.      Noteworthy  is  the  story  it   narrates  of 

the  high  priest  Simon  the  Just,  who  never  partook 

of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  a  Nazarite, 

Tosefta.  with  the  exception  of  that  offered  by 
a  handsome  youth  from  the  south, 
since  in  this  case  he  could  assume  that  the  young 
man  had  made  his  vow  with  the  best  intentions 
and  acceptably  to  God.  When  Simon  asked  why  he 
had  decided  to  clip  his  hair,  the  youth  replied  that 
on  beholding  his  image  in  a  pool  he  had  become 
vain  of  his  own  beauty,  and  had  therefore  taken  the 
Nazaritic  vow  to  avoid  all  temptations  (iv.  7). 

The  Babylonian  Gemara,  whose  introductory  ]ias- 
sage  explains,  by  a  reference  to  the  Bible  (Deut. 
xxiv.  1;  conip.  Kashi  ad  loc,  and  Sotah  2a),  why 
the  treatise  Nazir  belongs  to  the  order  Nashim,  con- 
tains also  man)'  interesting  sentences,  a  few  of 
which  may  be  quoted  here :  "  The  forty  years  (II 
Sam  XV.  7)  are  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the 
Israelites  first  asked  fora  king  "  (oa).  "The  Nazarife 
has  sinned  (Num.  vi.  11)  by  denying  himself  wine; 
and  if  one  who  denies  himself  wine,  which  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  is  deemed  a  sinner,  one  who 
denies  himself  other  things  which  are  needful  for 
the  sustenance  of  life  is  a  much  greater  sinner  "  (19a). 
"An  inf'ringi'ment  of  the  Law  with  good  intentions 
is  belter  than  its  fulfilment  without  good  intentions. 
Still  one  must  study  the  Torah  and  observ(^  its  com- 
mandmenls,  even  though  he  is  not  in  the  proper 
mood,  since  he  will  gradually  acquire  thereby  a 
sympathetic  frame  of  mind  "  (33b). 
■  w.  I!.  J.  Z.  L, 

NAZIB,  ISAAC :  One  of  the  earliest  cabalists. 
Ac<<)rding  to  an  account  which  is  not  altogether 
trnstworlhy,  he  was  the  real  founder  of  cabalistic 
science;  its  secrets  are  said  to  have  been  revealed  to 
hini  In  a  vision  by  the  proithet  Elijah.  These  Isaac 
transmitted  to  Jacob  Nazir,  who  taught  them  to 
Abraham  b.  David,  the  latter  in  turn  entrusting 
them  to  his  sou  Isaac  the  Blind. 
BlBI.Io(;RAPnY:  Azuful,  Shc}n  lia-OeddUni,  s.v.  liATiaD  the 

Si:ct)iid. 

J.  J.  Z.   L. 


NAZIR,  JACOB  B.  MESHULLAM  B. 
JACOB  OF  LUNEL.     See  J.\con  N.\ziu. 

NAZIB,  MOSES  HA-LEVI.  See  JIoses  ha- 
Liivi  MA-NAzn;. 

NEANDEB,  JOHANN  AUGUST  WIL- 
HELM  :  German  Church  Ijisti.ilan;  bnrn  at  Giit- 
llngeu  Jan.  17,  1789;  died  at  Berlin  July  U,  1850. 
Prior  to  his  baptism  his  name  was  "David  Mendel," 
and  on  his  mothers  side  he  was  related  to  Moses 
Jlendelssohn.  lie  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Ham- 
burg, where  he  had  for  his  associates  Varnhagen  von 
Ense  and  Adelbert  von  Chamisso.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  embraced  Christianity.  After  study- 
ing theology  at  Halle  under  Schleiermaeher,  and  at 
Gottingen,  he  established  himself  as  a  privatdocent 
at  Heidelberg  in  1811,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  theologj'.  At 
this  time  he  published  his  monograph,  "  Leber  den 
Kaiser  Julianus  und  Sein  Zeltalter."  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Church  history  in  the  newly 
established  University  of  Berlin,  and  published  his 
monograi)h  on  St.  Bernard.  Tills  was  followed  bj' 
his  essays  on  the  Gnostics  in  1818  and  St.  Chrysostoin 
in  1823,  in  which  latter  year  appeared  his  "  Denk- 
wiirdlgkcltcn  aus  der  Geschichte  des  Chrlsteuthums 
und  des  Christllchen  Lebens,"  a  third  edition  of 
which  was  issued  in  184.5.  In  1835  his  great  work, 
"AUgemelne  Geschichte  der  Christllchen  Keliglou 
und  Kirche,"  began  to  appear  at  Hamburg,  the  last 
volume  of  which,  the  eleventh,  was  not  issued  until 
1852.  An  English  translation  by  Torrey,  in  five 
vohuucs,  was  published  at  Boston  in  1847-51.  His 
"  Geseh.  der  Pflanzung  und  Leitimgder  Chrlstlichen 
Kirche  Durch  dieAposfel"  apjieared  in  1833;  his 
"Leben  Jesu  "  in  1837.  These  two  works  are  prac- 
ticall)'  in troduct Ions  to  his  "Allgemcinc  Geschichte." 
Two  other  works  of  his  were  published  postliu- 
niousl_v,  "  Wissenschaftliche  Abhandlungen  "  (1851) 
and  "Chrislllche  Dogmengeschlehte  "  (1857). 

Neander's  works,  most  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  have  secured  for  him  a  lasting 
place  among  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  historians. 
lie  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modern 
Church  history.  His  "  Leben  Jesu  "  was  written  as 
an  answer  to  the  "Leben  Jesu  "  of  David  Friedrlch 
Strauss,  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  by  the 
government  for  his  opinion  as  to  its  heretical  char- 
acter, and  as  to  whether  it  shotild  be  prohibited. 
His  answer  to  the  government  will  be  ever  memor- 
able: "Scholarly  works  are  to  be  fought  with  the 
weapons  of  science,  not  by  the  power  of  the  state." 
"When  the  Jews  of  Damascus  were  being  persecuted 
in  1846.  and  the  old  "  blood  accusation  "  was  revived, 
lir  iiubliclv  and  vigorously  denounced  the  "medi- 
eval lie." 

lilHi.iOGRAPnY :  Hajjenbaoli,  Xcanthr^s  Vt-rdh'nstc  vni  die 
Kirrluuu<:tr}ticiitt\  In  'Htniiogisrhf  Stutlit  n  utiil  Kritihi:)u 
!S.'.l  :  (111..  Kr.Mtt:  Aviiitsl  yiouiln:  llanihiirit,  ISW;  J. 
li.  .Tacolii.  l^rinni  ntinicn  tin  .1.  ycantkt\  fSS:i. 

T.  M.  Co. 

NEAPOLIS.     See  SnEcnEM. 

NE'ARIM.     Sec  Naoahi,  Moses  hen  JifiAii. 

NEBELAH  :  Bllilical  expression  for  the  carcass, 
of  an  animal,  and  .sometimes  for  a  dead  human  body 
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(I  Kings  xiii.  24;  Isa.  xxvi.  19;  Ps.  Ixxix.  2).  The 
Mosaic  law  contains  a  prohibition  against  eating, 
carrying,  or  toucliiug  tlic  carcass  of  an  animal  (Ix'V. 
xi. ;  Dcut.  xiv.  S).  Hy  toucliiug  a  carcass  one  be- 
comes unclean ;  by  carrying  it  one's  garments  also 
become  unclean.  In  three  jiassagcs  "  ncbclah  "  (car- 
cass) and  "tcrefah"  (that  which  is  torn)  arc  men- 
tioned together  (Lev.  xvii.  1.),  xxii.  8;  Dent.  xiv. 
20).  According  to  some  of  the  Biblical  critics  this 
prohibition  was  at  drst  limited  to  the  priests  (but 
conip.  Lev.  xxii.  8;  Ezek.  xliv.  31  [where  it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  carcasses  of  birds]),  but  later  on  it  was, 
like  other  laws  of  sanctilication,  extended  to  the 
whole  people.  This  would  explain  why  E/.ekiel, 
in  that  he  was  a  priest,  says  of  himself  that  he 
had  never  eaten  of  that  which  had  died  of  itself 
(i.  3,  iv.  14). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  in  most  of  the 
passages  tliis  prohibition  is  general  (Lev.  xi.,  passim  ; 
xvii.  15;  Deut.  xiv.  8),  so  that  even  critics  of  the 
advanced  school  see  in  Lev.  xxii.  8  the  interpolation 
of  tlie  priestly  redactor  who  rearranged  the  Priestly 
Code  after  tlie  Exile,  while  Ezek.  iv.  14  is  merely 
an  empliatic  statement  that  tlie  prophet  has  always 
strictly  oliserved  the  laws  of  purity, without  refer- 
ence to  his  character  as  a  priest  (see  the  commen- 
taries of  Dillniann,  Baentsch,  Bertholet).  It  is  cer- 
tain that  this,  like  all  other  dietary  laws,  was  fol- 
lowed strictly  by  the  whole  people,  at  any  rate  from 
Maccabearf  times  (Dan.  i.  8;  II  Mace.  vi.  18-30; 
Acts  X.  14,  xi.  8):  and  even  the  old  Juda;o-Chris- 
tian  community  observed  the  prohibition  of  nebelah 
(roil  ■rrviKTov  =  "  strangled  things, "  Acts  x v.  20),  while 
naturally  the  more  advanced  school  of  the  nascent 
Christian  Church  was  strictly  opposed  to  this  as  to 
all  other  dietary  laws  (Col.  ii.  16),  or  at  best  merelj' 
tolerated  it  (I  Cor.  viii.  8;  Rom.  xiv.  13  et  set].). 

Talmudic  exegesis  explains  nebelah,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  TEnEF.\n.  as  tliat  which  has  not  been 
killed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
In  SnEniT.\n.    Says  R,  Jeshebab  in  the 

Kabbinical  name  of  R.  Joshua:  "' Whatsoever  has 
La'w.  been  rendered  unfit  by  [improper] 
shehitah  is  considered  nebelah  ;  where 
the  shehitah  was  proper,  though  another  fact  had 
cau.sed  the  thing  to  become  unfit  for  eating,  it  is 
terefah";  this  explanation  was  accepted  by  1{.  Aki- 
ba(Hul.iv.  2). 

The  opinion  of  R.  Joshua  seems  to  have  led  Mai- 
monides  to  the  following  explanation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  nebelah,  which  is  accejited  by  most  of  the 
legal  authorities;  "Tlic  terefah  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Torali  [Ex.  xxii.  30]  is  an  animal  torn  by  a 
wild  beast  or  a  bird  torn  by  a  bird  of  (jrey.  Thou 
canst  not  say  that  it  was  torn  and  killed,  for  this 
would  make  it  nebelah,  as  there  would  be  no  difler- 
cnce  between  the  animal  that  died  a  natural  death 
and  one  killed  by  the  sword  or  by  a  lion ;  conse- 
fpuntly  Scripture  speaksof  an  animal  that  was  torn 
and  is  not  dead.  So  thou  seest  that  Scripture  jiro- 
hibited  the  dead  animal,  which  is  called  'nebelah,' 
and  that  which  is  fatally  wounded,  although  it  is 
not  yet  dead,  which  is  called  'terefah'"  ("Yad," 
Ma'akalot  Asurot,  iv.  6-8;  T"r  Yoreli  Dc'ah,  29; 
Yom-Tf>h  Lipmann  Heller,  in  "Tosefot  Yom-Tob" 
to  Hul.  iii.  1). 


Maimonides  gives  the  following  presentation  of 
the  law  of  uncleanness:  "A  carcass  is  one  of  the 
'fathers'  [principal  categories]  of  uncleanness." 
"  Its  flesh,  if  of  the  size  of  an  olive, 
Unclean-  imparts  uncleanness  to  man  and  to 
ness.  vessels  by  contact,  and  toeartheu  pots 

by  being  suspended  within  their  area, 
although  not  even  touching  their  sides  "  (Sifra,  Lev. 
xi.  33).  It  comrauuieates  uncleanness  to  the  gar- 
ments of  one  who  carries  it.  The  meat  of  animals, 
both  permitted  and  forbidden,  if  of  the  size  of  an 
olive,  imparts  uncleanness.  The  meat  of  clean  ani- 
mals that  have  been  properly  killed  remains  clean, 
although  it  may  be  unfit  for  eating  for  some  other 
reason  {e.g.,  being  "terefah"),  whilethe  meat  of  un- 
clean animals  remains  unclean,  even  though  the  ani- 
mal may  have  been  killed  according  to  the  laws  of 
shehitah.  The  blood,  as  a  liquid,  can  not  impart 
uncleanness  (see  'Eduy.  viii.  4),  although  rabbinical 
law  has  extended  the  prohibition  to  touching  tlie 
blood  of  a  carcass.  The  fat  of  the  carcass  does  not 
impart  uncleanness,  because  it  is  written,  "and  the 
fat  of  the  beast  that  dieth  of  itself  .  .  .  may  be  used 
in  any  other  use:  but  ye  shall  in  no  wise  eat  of  it" 
(Lev.  vii.  24).  Hide,  horns,  hoofs,  bones,  sinews, 
and  even  flesh  if  it  be  so  far  putrefied  that  it  is  no 
longer  fit  to  be  used  for  food,  do  not  po.ssess  the 
quality  of  uncleanness  ("'Yad,"  Slie'ar  Abot  ha- 
Tum'ot,  i.). 

Other  uses  of  nebelah,  except  eating,  are  per- 
mitted, according  to  the  generally  accepted  princi- 
ple of  R.  Abbahu.  "Every  prohibition  of  eating 
includes  every  other  use,  with  the  exception  of 
nebelah,  about  which  Scripture  [Deut.  xiv.  21]  has 
expressly  stated  the  contrary  "  (Pes.  21b).  Another 
opinion  (Sheb.  vii.  3)  places  nebelah  among  those 
things  which  may  not  be  made  articles  of  com- 
merce. The  Talmud  (Yer.  Sheb.  3Te)  derives  from 
this  law  the  principle  that  things  which  are  forbid- 
den by  the  Mosaic  law  may  not  be  made  articles 
of  commerce,  while  things  prohibited  only  by  the 
Rabbis  may.  This  view  is  generally  accepted  in  the 
codes  ("Yad,"  Ma'akalot  Asurot,  viii.  16;  Yoreli 
De'ah,  117,  1),  and  contradiction  is  avoided  by  ex- 
plaining that  the  prohibition  against  dealing  in 
forbidden  things  is  limited  to  such  as  are  exclu- 
sively used  for  eating  and  to  commerce  when  fol- 
lowed as  a  regular  vocation  {ib. ;  see  especially  Ture 
Zaliab  (id  loc). 

Handling  a  carcass  is  the  most  despised  of  all 
occupations;  therefore  Kab  advises  R.  Kahana: 
"Skin  a  carcass  on  the  street  for  hire  and  say  not  I 
am  a  great  man  and  the  work  is  repulsive  to  me" 
(B.  B.  110a;  with  some  slight  variations  also  Pes. 
113a).  In  Juda'O-Gernian  parlance  "nebelah"  ap- 
plies to  anti-Semites. 

Binr.Tor.R.vPHY:    Wiener,  Die  JlldUchen  Spciscgcsclzc,  pp. 
2-iU^iHa.  Brcslau,  1895. 

E.  G.  n.  D. 

NEBICH  (NEBBICH)  :  Juda;o-German  term 
carrying  the  sense  of  "regret  "and  "pity."  It  is 
usetl  as  a  noun,  an  adverb,  and  most  often  as  an  in- 
terjection; e.g.,  "Nebicli,  the  poor  man";  "He  is  a 
great  nebich  "  (object  of  pity).  The  etymological 
explanation  is  doubtful.     Zunz   ("G.   V."  p.  456) 


ITebo 
Ifebuchadnezzar 
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thinks  it  is  of  Polisli  origin ;  olliers.  as  M.  Gruen- 
baum  CJudisch-Deutsclie  Ciirestomatliie,"  1882,  p. 
394),  derive  it  from  the  German  "Nie  bei  eucli," 
based  on  Lam.  i.  13,  whicli  Jowisli  commentators 
(Hashi.  Ibn  Ezra,  and  others)  read  as  " May  such  a 
cahimity  not  come  npon  yon."  Polish  Jews  often 
use  the  Hebrew  words  of  that  passage,  "Lo  "ale- 
kcm,"  in  the  same  sense. 
A.  D. 

NEBO,  MOUNT:  According  to  Dent.  x.\.\ii. 
49  and  \.\.viv.  l-'i.  it  was  from  this  monntain  tliat 
Moses,  just  before  liis  death,  surveyed  the  jiromiscd 
hind.  Botli  tliese  passages  belong  to  tlie  Priestly 
Code  (P).  This  mountain  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  "Pisgah"  of  Dent.  iii.  27  (D)  and  Num.  x-.\i.  20 
(J).  In  Num.  .\x.\iii.  47  (P)  Nebo  is  said  to  be  in 
the  "  mountains  of  Abarira."  Ai!.\iii.\i  therefore  must 
have  been  a  general  name  for  the  mountains  of  the 
region,  while  Pisgah  was  the  niouutiiiu  the  top  of 
which  was  called  "  Nebo  "  (comp.  Deut.  iii.  27). 

The  name  "Nebo"  survives  in  "Jabal  Nuba,"  bj- 
which  name  one  of  the  mountains  which  form  the 
ragged  edge  of  Moab  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea  is 
known.  Scholars  now  generally  identify  this  moun- 
tain with  the  Biblical  Nebo.  It  lies  five  miles  south- 
west of  Heshbon,  two  miles  northwest  of  Madeba, 
and  nine  miles  east  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  From  the  plain  on  which  JIadeba  stands  the 
ground  slopes  gently  downward.  At  the  sunnnit 
of  Jabal  Naba  it  rises  again  slightly,  and  a  cairn 
marks  an  ancient  holy  site.  An  extensive  view 
is  obtained  from  this  point,  but  not  so  extensive 
as  the  one  described  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1-3.  Follow- 
ing the  ridge  somewliat  more  than  a  mile  to  the 
northwest,  one  comes  out  upon  a  spur  now  called 
"Jabal  Sijagha,"  which,  though  lower,  affords  a 
still  wider  view  because  of  its  overhanging  position. 
It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  modern  scholars  that 
this  is  the  point  indicated  as  the  "top  of  Pisgah." 
The  outlook  from  this  point  is  beautiful,  extensive, 
and  interesting.  Ilermon  can  be  seen  far  to  the 
north  :  a  great  extent  of  the  Jordan  valley,  the  hills 
of  the  central  range  from  Carmel  to  Hebron,  and  all 
of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  in  view. 
The  east-Jordanic  country  is  not  visible,  and  pro- 
jecting ridges  cut  oil  the  view  to  the  south;  nor 
can  the  Mediteiianean  be  seen. 

Various  explanations  havi'  been  suggested  to  ac- 
count for  the  inconsistency  between  this  view  and 
the  description  of  Deut.  xxxiv.  1-3,  which  leaves  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  even  the 
SIcditerranean,  could  be  seen.  Driver  ("  Deuteron- 
omy," p.  420)  regards  the  description  as  hyperbol- 
ical; Chapman  (Hastings,  "Diet.  Bil)le")  thinks  the 
writer  gave  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  the  greater 
pr)rtion  of  which  coidd  1k^  seen  from  this  point; 
while  Peters  ("Jour.  Bib.  Lit."  xxii.  28  et  ser/.)  thinks 
that  he  had  in  mind  the  view  from  Jabal  Ushi*', 
near  Al-Salt,  but  wrongly  connected  it  with  Jabal 
Naba.  Chapman 'sexplanation  seems  the  most  prob- 
able. 

The  name  "Nebo"  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  the 
name  of  the  Babylonian  god  Xabii,  and  was  no 
doubt  attached  to  the  spot  during  the  time  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Thothmes  IH.,  when  Babylonian  civili- 
zation was  (loniinant  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  | 


Bibmooraphy:  G.  A.  Smith,  HMnrical  Gcog.  nf  the  HiiIm 
Lamt.  \«Xt.  pp.  Mi  tt  scq.:  Bulil,  (jengraphie  (lea  Allen 
PaWstimi.  ISUli,  p.  122;  Driver,  Diutcruniimu,  ISftj,  pp.  -119 

y-  f.  G.  A.  B. 

NEBRASKA:  One  of  the  central  units  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  admitted  into  the  Lniou 
in  1854.  Jews  traversed  the  state  on  their  way  to 
California  during  the  gold-linding  period  of  1848- 
1849;  there  is.  however,  no  record  of  their  settling 
in  Nebraska  until  1856,  when  Meyer  Hellman  and 
Aaron  Cahu,  floating  a  bouse  down  the  river,  settled 
where  the  city  of  Omaha  now  stands.  Not  until 
the  close  of  the  Civil  war  did  the  Jewish  .settlement 
become  noticeable,  and  with  the  advent  of  .Max 
Meyer  in  186Ga  progre-ssive  sjiirit  became  apparent. 
The  "seventies"  and  "eighties"  brought  a  large 
Hungarian  and  German  element,  which  was  subse- 
quently supplemented  by  l{ussian  and  Rumanian 
accretions.  The  present  (1904)  Jewish  populatiim 
of  the  state  is  about  3,800.  The  Jewish  population 
of  Omaha  is  about  3.200.  The  Temi)le  Israel  con- 
gregation there  was  organized  in  1868.  It  held  its 
first  services  in  the  old  Masonic  Hall.  The  follow- 
ing rabbis  have  served  the  congregation:  L.  Abra- 
ham, David  Stern,  Hosenspitz,  E.  H.  Hartield,  N. 
I.  Benson.  William  Hosenau,  Leo  31.  Franklin,  and 
Abram  Simon.  The  congregation  maintains  a  La- 
dies' Aid  and  Sewing  Society  (organized  in  1896) 
and  the  Temple  Israel  Sisterhood  (1903).  Its  burial- 
ground,  the  Pleasant  Hill  Cemetery,  was  purchased 
in  1872. 

The  Midrash  Haggodol  congregation  (Orthodox) 
was  organized  in  1886,  but  is  now  known  as  tlie 
"  Chcvra  Israel  "  congregation.  A  bikkur  holim  in- 
stituted as  a  charitable  society  in  1883  is  now  a  con- 
gregation, meeting  on  the  important  holy  days  and 
known  as  the  "Hungarian  Congregation  "  (Ortho- 
dox); it  lias  its  own  cemetery.  The  Congregation 
B'nai  Adas  Israel  (Hussian)  was  organized  in  1886and 
owns  a  cemetery.  The  Congregation  Chov've  Zion 
is  now  (1904)  three  years  old  and  has  its  own  ceme- 
tery. Among  the  Jewish  charitable  societies  of 
Omaha  are  the  Wise  Jlemorial  Hospital  (incorpo- 
rated 1901)  and  the  Association  of  Jewish  Charities. 
The  city  of  Lincoln  has  a  Jewish  population  of 
about  3.")0.  The  Congregation  B'nai  Veshurun  (Be- 
forni)  liolds  services  every  other  Sunilay  night,  one 
of  the  Omaha  rabbis  officiating;  it  was  organized  in 
1883.  Connected  with  it  are  the  Naomi  Aid  Society 
(organized  in  1886),  the  Mount  Lebanon  Cemetery 
Association  (1892).  and  the  I'nily  Social  Club  (1898). 
The  TifTereth  Israel  congregation  and  the  Congre- 
gation Talmud  Tora  (both  Orthodox)  together  main- 
tain one  cemetery.  Both  elements  meet  in  the  Lin- 
coln City  Lodge  No.  377.  I.  O.  B.  B.  (organized  1888). 
The  congregations  of  Hastings  anil  Nebraska 
City  have  cemeteries  of  lluirown;  they  Imld  hnlv 
(lay  services  in  conjunctiim  with  flu-  Grand  Island 
community.  The  legal  and  medical  professions  have 
strong  Jewish  representatives  in  Nebraska.  The 
ottice  of  State  Fish  Commissioner  has  been  lield  for 
many  vears  bv  Bobert  Oberfelder  of  Sidney. 
.\-     ■  "  A.  S. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR.— Biblical  Data  :  The 
son  iif  .Xabupcjlassar;  became  king  of  Babylon  in 
604  II. c.  as  Assyria  was  on  the  decline;   died  oOl. 
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His  name,  either  in  tliis  spelling  or  in  the  more  cor- 
rect form,  Nebuchadrezzar  (from  the  original, 
'■  Niibu-kudurri  ii,<ur  "  =  "^itbo,  defend  my  bound- 
ary "),  is  found  more  than  ninety  times  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  first  notable  act  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  Egyptian  army  under  Necho  at  the 
Euphrates  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xlvi.  2).  It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at 
the  same  time  he  descended  upon  Palestine  and 
made  Jehoiakim  his  subject  (II  Kings  xxiv.  1). 
This  campaign  took  place  in  G(I5.  The  next  year 
Xebuchailnezzar  became  king  of  Babylon ;  and  he 
ruled  for  forty-three  years,  or  until  561.  Jehoiakim 
served  him  for  three  years,  and  then  rebelled.  He 
doubtless  incited  the  neighboring  tribes  (ib.  verse  2) 
to  ]MT.secute  Judah  and  bring  its  king  to  respect  his 
oath.  In  SOS  Xebuchadnezzar  himself  came  west- 
ward, took  Jehoiakim  (II  Chron.  xxxvi.  (!)  and 
probably  slew  him.  casting  out  his  dead  body  un- 
buried  (Jer.  xxii.  19,  xxxvi.  30),  and  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  3,023  Jews  (Jer.  lii.  28).  He  placed  Je- 
hoiachin.  the  dead  king's  son,  on  the  throne.  Three 
months  were  sutlicient  to  prove  Jehoia- 
Slays  cliiu's  character  (Ezek.  xix.  5-9).  He 
Jehoiakim.  was  taken  with  10,000  of  the  best  of 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  carried  to 
Babylon.  His  imcle  JIattauiah,  whose  name  was 
changed  to  Zedekiah,  was  put  on  the  throne  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  597. 

Egypt  was  continually  intriguing  with  south- 
western Asia,  and  was  now  courting  the  friendship 
of  Zedekiah.  This  became  so  noticeable  that  Ju- 
dah's  king  made  a  journey  to  Babylon  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  (Jer.  li.  59),  probably  to  assure  JNeb- 
uchadnczzar  of  his  loj'altj-  to  him.  But  by  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign  Zedekiah  became  so  friendly  with 
the  Egyptians  that  he  made  a  league  with  them  and 
thcreup(m  rebelled  against  the  King  of  Babylon. 
Willi  due  despatch  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army 
lelt  for  the  Westlaud.  He  placed  his  base  of  action 
at  Hiblah  in  the  north,  and  went  southward  and  laid 
siege  to  Jerusalem.  By  some  message  the  Egyp- 
tians learned  of  the  siege  and  hastily  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  beleaguered  ally.  The  Babylonians 
raised  the  siege  (Jer.  xxxvii.  8-5)  long  enough  to 
rep.ulse  the  Egyptian  arms,  and  came  back  and  set- 
tled about  Jerusalem.  At  the  end  of  eighteen 
months  (5S6)  the  wall  yielded.  Zedekiah  and  his 
retinue  fled  by  night,  but  were  overtaken  in  the 
plains  of  the  Jordan.  The  king  and  his  sons  were 
brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah  ;  the  sons 
were  slain,  and  the  king's  eyes  bored  out;  and  he 
was  carried  in  chains  to  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar 
caused  Jerusalem  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  Temple  to  be  carried  to  Babylon.  He 
placed  Gedaliah  in  authority  over  the  Jews  who  re- 
mained in  the  land.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  bis 
reign  Nebuchadnezzar's  captain  of  the  guard  car- 
ried away  745  Jc-ws,  who  had  been  gathered  from 
those  scattered  through  the  land.  Nebuchadnezzar 
entered  Egypt  also  (Jer.  xlvi.  13-2tJ;  Ezek.  xxix. 
2-20),  according  to  his  own  inscriptions  about  567, 
and  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  its  supremacy  and  power. 

The  representations  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  greatness  are  doubtle-ss  correct; 


and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  the 
great  b\iilder  and  glorilier  of  his  capital.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Evil-merodach. 

K.  G.    II.  I.    M.    p. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Nebuchadnezzar, 

the  "wicked  one"  ("ha-rasha' ";  Meg.  11a;  Hag. 
13b;  Pes.  118a),  was  a  sou — or  descendant'? — of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  by  her  marriage  with  Solomon 
("Alphabet  Ben  Sira,"  ed.  Venice,  21b;  conip. 
Briill's  "Jabrb."  ix.  9),  and  a  son-in-law  of  Sen- 
nacherib (Targ.  tolsa.  X.  '82;  Lam.  H.,  Introduction, 
23,  says  "a  grandson  ").  with  whom  he  took  jiarl  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Assyrians  against  llezekiab, 
being  one  of  the  few  who  were  not  destroyed  by  the 
angels  before  Jerusalem  (Sanh.  9.jh).  He  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Jehoiakim  of 
Judah,  whom  lie  subjugated  and,  seven  years  later, 
killed  after  that  king  had  rebelled.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar did  not  on  this  occasion  go  to  Jerusalem,  but 
received  the  Great  Sanhcdrin  of  Jerusalem  at 
Daphne,  a  suburb  of  Antioch,  informing  that  body 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  destroy  the  Temple, 
but  that  the  rebellious  Jehoiakim  must  be  delivered 
to  him,  which  in  fact  was  done  (Seder  'Olam  B. 
XXV. ;  Midr.  'Eser  Galuyyot,  ed.  Grunhut,  "Sefer  lia- 
Likkutim,''  iii. :  Lev.  K.  xix. ;  comp.  Jkiioi.\kim  in 

K.\I51iIXICAL    LlTEH.\TURE). 

According  to  Josephus  ("'  Ant. "  x.  6,  g  3),  the  King 
of  Judah  voluntarily  received  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
his  arm}'  in  the  city  ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar  treacher- 
ously broke  the  compact  between  them,  and  mas- 
sacred the  king  together  with  the  strongest  and  most 
beautiful  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
Holds  No  Nebuchadnezzar  then  carried  away 
Oath  into  cajitivity  5,000  Judeansand  7,000 

Sacred.  of  the  other  tribes,  including  all  the 
nobles  and  scholars  of  the  city  (Jo- 
sephus, I.e. ;  Seder 'Olam  R.  I.e.  ;  Midr.  'Eser  Galuy- 
yot, I.e.). 

When  he  celebrated  his  triumph  in  Babylon  and 
told  bis  subjects  how  he  had  made  Jeboiachin  king 
in  the  place  of  his  rebellious  father  Jehoiakim,  they 
reminded  him  of  the  proverb:  "A  poor  dog  has  no 
good  progeny."  Nebuchadnezzar  then  returned  to 
Daphne,  where  he  received  the  Great  Sanhediin  and 
told  it  that  he  desired  to  take  King  Jehoiachin  to 
Babylon.  When  it  delivered  the  king  to  him,  Je- 
hoiachin was  cast  into  prison  for  life  (Lev.  R.  xix. 
6;  comp.  Seder  'Olam  R.  I.e.;  Yer.  Shek.  vi.  49a; 
and  Jehoiachin  in  Raubinical  LiTEKATUiiE). 
The  King  of  Babylon  again  showed  how  little  sacred 
an  oath  was  to  him;  for,  although  he  had  pledged 
his  word  that  he  would  not  harm  the  city,  he  car- 
ried cajitive  to  Babylon  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants (Josephus,  I.e.  x.  7,  §  1)  together  with  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Seder  "Olam  R.  I.e.).  Al- 
though a  voice  from  heaven  uttered  for  eighteen 
years  these  words  in  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
"O  wicked  servant;  go  and  destroy  the  house  of 
your  master,  since  his  children  no  longer  obey  him," 
yet  the  king  was  afraid  to  obey  the  command,  re- 
membering the  defeat  which  Sennacherib  had  suf- 
fered in  a  similar  attempt.  Nebuchadnezzar  asked 
the  advice  of  different  oracles,  all  of  which  warned 
him  not  to  undertake  the  expedition  against  Jeru- 
salem (Lam.  R.  I.e.).     Furthermore  the  Ammonites 
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and  the  Moabitcs,  Israel's  "  wicked  neighbors,"  gave 
inducements  to  Nebuchadnezzar  to  come  by  sav- 
ing; that  the  Prophets  announced  Judah's  downfall. 
Tliey  allayed  llie  kind's  fear  lest  God  mifilit  send  the 
same  fate  upon  him  that  He  had  upon  Sennacherib, 
by  saying  tiial  God  had  now  abandoned  Israel,  and 
that  there  were  left  among  tlio  people  no  pious  ones 
able  to  turn  awaj'  God's  anger  {Sanli.  96b).  Nebu- 
chadnezzar d<'cided  on  liis  expedition  against  Jeru- 
salem only  after  God  showed  him  how  He  had  bound 
the  Iiands  of  .Michael,  Israel's  guardian  angel  (Midr. 
Eliah  Zuta,  p.  70);  and  even  then  Nebuchadnezzar 
did  not  lead  the  expedition  himself,  but  gave  it  into 
the  hands  of  Nebuzar-adan  (Pesik.  H.  26  [ed.  Fried- 
mann,  p.  1301)];  Sanli.  96b,  above;  comp.  Eccl.  R. 
on  Eccl.  .\.  7,  to  the  effect  that  Neb\ichadnezzar, 
seated  on  a  liorse  which  was  led  by  Michael,  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies. 

At  Daphne,  from  which  place  Nebuchadnezzar 
followed  the  operations  before  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, he  received  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem  with 
great  honors,  asking  the  members  to  read  and  explain 
to  him  the  Torah.  Sitting  on  seals  of  honor,  they  be- 
gan their  e.xijlanations.  When,  hoAvever,  they  ca:ne 
to  the  section  on  the  dispen.satiou  from  vows  (Num. 
x.xx.  2  et  seq.),  the  king  cried  out  in  anger:  "I  be- 
lieve it  was  you  who  released  King  Zedekiah  from 
his  oath  to  me."  He  then  commanded  that  the 
scholars  leave  their  seats  and  sit  on  the  ground 
(Lam.  R.  ii.  10;  Ned.  65a;  comp.  Zedeki.\ii  in 
R.MjmNic.'^L  LiTEU.\TUHE:  "Chronicles  of  Jerah- 
meel,"  x.  10:  "the  great  Sanhedrin  .  .  .  who  were 
slain  by  Nebuchadnezzar").  Zedekiah,  tlie  captive 
king,  was  also  brought  to  Daphne,  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar took  him  to  task,  saying  that,  according 
to  divine  and  human  law,  Zedekiah  had  merited 
death,  since  he  had  sworn  falsely  by  the  name  of 
God,  and  had  rebelled  against  his  suzerain  (Pesik. 
R.  I.e.  [ed.  Friedmann.  p.  131a]). 

Nebucliadnezzar  was  most  merciless  toward  the 
conquered  people.  By  liis  command  the  exiles  on 
their  wa.y  to  Babylon  were  not  allowed  to  stop  even 
for  a  moment,  as  the  king  feared  that  they  would 
pray  during  the  respite  granted  them  and  that  God 
would  be  willing  to  help  them  as  soon  as  they  re- 
pented (Lam.  R.  to  v.  6;  Pesik.  R. 
Nebuchad-    28   [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  13oa]).   Nebu- 

nezzar's      cliadnezzar  did  not  feel  safe  until  the 

Cruelty,  exiles  reached  tlie  Eu])hrates,  the 
boundary-line  of  Babylon.  Then  he 
made  a  great  feast  on  board  his  ship,  while  the 
princesof  Judah  lay  chained  and  naked  b_v  the  river. 
In  order  to  increase  their  misery  he  had  rolls  of  tlie 
Torah  torn  and  made  into  sacks,  which,  filled  with 
sand,  he  gave  to  the  captive  princes  to  carr3- (Pe- 
sik. R.  I.e.  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  135a];  Midr.  Teh. 
o.xxxvii. ;  comp.  Ruber's  remark  ad  foe.  and  Lam. 
R.  V.  13). 

On  this  occasion  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  the 
singers  of  the  Temple  to  add  tlieir  music  to  his  feast; 
liut  they  preferred  to  bite  off  their  lingers,  or  even  to 
be  killed,  rather  than  to  jday  their  sacred  music 
in  honor  of  the  Babylonian  idols  (Pesik.  R.  31 
[ed.  Friedmann,  p.  144a],  28  [136a];  comp.  l\[osES, 
Cim.DiiEN  OK).  He  heartlessly  drove  the  captives  be- 
fore liiin,  entirely  without  clothing,  until  the  iidiab- 


itants  of  B.\ri  induced  him  to  clothe  them  (Pesilj. 
R.  I.e.  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  135b]).  But  even  after 
the  heavily  biu'dened  Jews  tinall_v  reached  Baby- 
lonia they  had  no  rest  from  the  tyrant,  who  massa- 
cred thousands  of  youths  whose  beauty  had  inflamed 
the  passion  of  the  Babylonian  women — a  passion 
which  did  not  subside  until  the  corpses  were  stamped 
upon  and  mutilated  (Sanh.  92b;  comp.  Ezekiel  in 
R.\i!iiiNic.\i,  LiTEK.VTuni;).  Nebuchadnezzar  car- 
ried to  Babylon,  together  with  the  Jews,  cedar- 
trees  which  he  had  taken  from  Lebanon  (Lam.  R. 
i.  4),  and  millstones  which  he  made  the  captive 
youths  bear  (Lc.  v.  13).  Even  the  Jews  who  had 
.sought  refu.ge  from  the  Babylonians  in  Amnion  and 
Moab  or  in  Egypt  did  not  escape  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who,  on  conquering  Egypt,  carried  all  the  Jews  in 
that  country,  including  Baruch  and  Jeremiah,  to 
Babylonia  (Midr.  'Eser  Galuyyot,  ed.  Gri'mliut,  I.e. 
iii.  14;  Seder  'Olam  R.  xxvi.).  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  e()ually  victorious  in  his  expedition  against 
Tyre,  whose  king,  Hir.\m,  his  stepfather,  he  de- 
throned and  put  to  a  painful  death  (Lev.  R.  xviii. 
3;  Yalk.,  Ezek.  367). 

Nebuchadnezzar,  moreover,  not  only  was  a  cosmo- 
crat,  ruling  all  the  earth  (Meg.  \\&  ct  paKxiin).  but 
he  subdued  the  world  of  animals  also,  his  charger 
being  a  lion,  on  whose  neck  a  snake  hung  quietly 
(Shab.  150a,  above).  His  godlessness  was  commen- 
surate with  his  power;  he  was  given,  among  other 
vices,  to  pederasty,  which  he,  as  with  the  other 
kings,  also  tried  to  commit  with  the  pious  Zedekiah. 
but  was  prevented  by  a  miracle  from  doing  so 
(Shab.  149b;  see  also  Jerome  on  Ilab.  ii.  10).  He 
was  so  greatly  feared  that  as  long  as  he  was  alive 
no  one  dared  laugh ;  and  when  he  went  down 
to  hell  the  inmates  trembled,  asking  themselves 
whether  he  would  rule  them  also  (Shab.  I.e.).  In 
his  arrogance  he  considered  himself  to  be  a  god,  and 
spoke  of  making  a  cloud  in  ordiT  to  enthrone  him- 
self like  God  on  high  (Mek.,  Beshallal.i,  Shirah,  6 
[ed.  Weiss,  p.  47a,  b]);  but  a  heavenl)-  voice  cried  to 
liim:  "O  thou  miscreant,  .son  of  a  miscreant,  and 
grandson  of  the  miscreant  Nimrod!  Man  lives  .sev- 
enty years,  or  at  most  eighty  (Ps.  xc.  10).  The 
distance  from  the  earth  to  heaven  measures  500 
3'ears;  the  thickness  of  heaven  measures  as  much; 
and  not  less  the  distance  from  one  heaven  to  the 
other  "(Pes.  94a,  below;  Hag.  Viia,  et  pasiim). 

The  lot  of  the  Jews  was  naturally  a  very  sad 
one  during  Nebucliadnezzar's  reign;  and  even  D.\N- 

lEi,,  as  well  as  his  three  friends  liana- 
Behavior     niah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  who  were 
Toward       pages  at  court,  were  often  in  peril  of 
Israelites,    their  lives.     This  was  esjiecially  the 

case  when  the  king  tried  to  force  the 
three  pages  to  worship  the  idol  at  Durah,  and  they, 
upon  their  refusal  to  do  so,  were  thrown  into  the 
fiery  furnace.  However,  the  miracle  performed  in 
their  behalf  (comp.  Az.\ui.\ii   in  R.\mtiNic.\i,  Lit- 

EUATUUE;    EzEKIEL    in    ]{.\BBINICAL   LlTEH.\Tt'UE) 

induced  Nebuchadnezzar  to  join  in  praising  (Jod; 
and  he  was  so  carried  away  by  his  songs  that  liudhc 
continued  he  would  have  surpassed  David,  Init  an 
angel  forced  him  to  desist  (Sanli.  92b).  'i'et  this  did 
not  prevent  him  from  massacring  all  the  600.000 
Jews  who  had  obeyed  his  command  and  worshiped 
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the  idol,  and  whom  he  reproached  for  not  having 
followed  the  example  of  the  three  pious  men  and 
trusted  in  God  (Pirke  K.  El.  xxxiii.). 

He  finally  received  his  well-merited  punishment; 
for  God  chanired  him  into  an  animal,  as  far  as  his 
appearance,  intellect,  and  language  were  concerned, 
lie  appeared  to  the  people  with  his  upper  half  as 
an  ox  and  the  lower  half  as  a  lion,  and  as  such  he 
killed  many  villains.  Througli  Daniel's  prayers  the 
seven  years  of  punishment  decreed  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar were  changed  to  seven  months ;  and  after  the 
king  had  lamented  his  sins  for  fort.v  days,  had  lived 
■  in  the  caves  for  another  period  of  forty  days,  and 
had  herded  for  the  same  length  of  time  with  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  God  took  mere}'  upon  him  and 
allowed  him  to  return  to  liis  throne.  He  repented 
and  did  penance  for  the  next  seven  years,  subsist- 
ing, on  the  advice  of  Daniel,  on  vegetable  food. 
The  affairs  of  the  government  he  gave  into  the  hands 
of  seven  judges,  wlio  held  office  for  one  year  each. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  he  wished  to  make 
Daniel  one  of  his  heirs;  but  the  latter  refused  with 
t)ie  words:  "Far  be  it  from  me  to  exchange  the  her- 
itage of  my  fathers  for  that  of  one  uncircumcised  " 
("The  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel,"  ed.  Gaster,  Ixvi. 
1-3 ;  see  also  the  passage  quoted  in  the  introduction, 
p.  106). 

According  to  another  version,  Nebuchadnezzar 
really  spent  seven  years  among  the  animals,  during 
which  time  his  son  Evil-merodach  ruled  as  king  (see, 
ho%vever.  Josephus,  I.e.  x.  10,  §  6); 
Among-  the  but  when  he  returned  he  cast  this  son 
Animals,  into  prison  for  life.  Therefore  after 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  died  and  the 
nobles  of  the  realm  came  to  the  son  to  swear  fealty 
to  him  as  their  king,  he  did  not  dare  listen  to  them 
until  they  brought  the  corpse  of  his  father,  so  that 
he  could  convince  himself  that  the  latter  reall_v  was 
dead  (Lev.  R.  xviii.  12).  Others  say  that  Evil- 
merodach  himself  exhumed  the  body  of  his  father, 
because  the  people  believed  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  not  really  dead — that  he  had  simply  disap- 
peared as  he  had  once  before,  and  that  they  would 
be  severely  punished  by  him  if  at  his  return  he 
found  that  they  had  invested  another  king.  The 
body  of  the  dead  monarch  was  therefore  dragged 
through  the  city  so  that  the  ])eople  might  see  it 
(Targ.  Sheni,  beginning;  Jerome  on  Isa.  xiv.  19;  see 
also  "The  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel,"  Ixvi.  6;  a 
shorter  version  is  given  in  Seder  '01am  R.  xxviii.). 
This  was  the  shameful  end  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after 
a  reign  of  fortj-  years  (Seder  '01am  R.  I.e.  45;  Pesik. 
R..  ed.  Ruber,  xxvii.  [ed.  Friedraann,  p.  168b,  40]; 
Josephus,  I.e.  x.  11,  ^s;  1,  43). 

That  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  spite  of  all  his  wicked- 
ness, was  chosen  by  God  to  rule  over  Israel  and  all 
the  earth,  was  due,  according  to  some,  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Merodach-baladan,  to 
whom  God  granted,  as  a  reward  for  a  pious  deed, 
that  tliree  of  his  descendants,  namely,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  son  Evil-merodach,  and  Eclshazzar, 
should  become  world-rulers  (Pesik.  R.,  ed.  Ruber, 
ii.  14a;  comp.  MF.itoi).vcii-B.\i,AD.\x.  According  to 
another  rabbinical  legend,  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
the  secretary  of  Baladan.  The  latter  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Hezekiali  (II  Kings  xx.   12)  in   Nebuchad- 


nezzar's absence,  who.  on  liis  return,  was  informed 
of  its  contents,  which  began  as  follows:  "Greet- 
ings to  the  king  Hezekiah,  to  the  cit}'  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  the  great  God."  "  What  I  "  exclaimed 
Nebuchadnezzar,  "you  call  Him  the  great  God,  and 
yet  you  mention  His  name  at  the  end,  whereas  it 
should  be  at  the  beginning  I"  Nebuchadnezzar  then 
ran  after  the  messenger,  to  take  the  letter  and  re- 
write it.  God,  therefore,  rewarded  him  witli  the 
rulership  of  the  world ;  and  if  the  angel  Gabriel  had 
not  kept  Nebuchadnezzar  from  overtaking  the  mes- 
senger, his  power  would  have  become  still  greater, 
and  the  Jews  would  in  consequence  have  suJIered  still 
more  at  his  hands. 

Compare  Ahab,  Son  op  Kolaiah,  is  Rabbix- 
iCAL  Literature. 

w.  B.  L.  G. 

NEBTJSHASBAN  :  The  first-named  of  the  four 
chief  officers  sent  by  Nebuzar-adan  to  take  Jeremiah 
out  of  the  court  of  the  guard  (Jer.  xxxix.  13)  and 
to  deliver  him  into  safe  hands.  The  position  of  this 
official  is  not  known.  The  equivalent  of  the  name 
in  Babylonian-Assyrian  is  probably  "  Nabu-shuzib- 
anni"  =  "Nabu,  save  me."  This  same  name  is 
found  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Necho  I., 
who  paid  tribute  to  AssurbanipaUBrugsch,  "Gesch. 
Aegyptens,"  pp.  720,  724).  It  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  inscriptions  in  lists  of 
names,  and  is  thus  found  to  be  given  in  correct  form 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

E.  c.  I.  M.  P. 

NEBUZAR-ADAN.— Biblical  Data :  Captain 
of  N'.'liucliailnezzar's  body-guard.  Nebuzar-adan 
entered  Jerusalem  in  .586  B.C.,  burned  the  Temple,  the 
king's  palace,  and  the  houses  of  the  great,  razed  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  carried  manj'  of  its  people 
into  captivity.  He  broke  up  and  carried  away  the 
brass  pillars  of  the  Temple  and  all  the  material  of 
the  Temple  service  that  was  of  sufficient  value.  The 
chief  priest  Seraiah,  the  second  priest  Zephaniah, 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  he  took  to  Riblah,  in 
the  laud  of  Haraath,  and  there  put  them  to  death 
(II  Kings  XXV.  8-22).  Five  years  later,  "in  the 
three  and  twentieth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,"  Neb- 
uzar-adan came  again  and  carried  745  others  into 
captivity  (Jer.  Hi.  30). 

E.  c.  S.  O. 

In    Rabbinical   Literature :    Nebuzar-adan, 

called  also  Arioch  because  he  fought  the  Jews  like 
alion  (comp.  Aitiocn  TX  Rabbinical  Literature), 
was  sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  conquer  Jerusalem 
because  the  king  was  afraid  to  conduct  the  war 
himself  (comp.  Nebuciiadxezzaii  ix  Rabbixicai. 
Literature).  Although  Nebuzar-adan  had  wit- 
nessed Sennacherib's  defeat  before  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Sanh.  95b),  he  did  not  hesitate  to  obey 
his  master's  commands.  He  went  to  Jerusalem  with 
300  mule-loads  of  iron  axes.  Although  made  of 
a  kind  of  iron  that  shattered  ordinarj-  iron,  they 
broke  before  a  single  gate  of  the  city  was  pierced, 
and  Nebuzar-adan  was  about  to  go  away,  feaiing 
a  fate  similar  to  Sennacherib's,  when  he  suddenly 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying:  "  Leaper  and 
.son  of  a  leaper,  O  Nebuzar-adan,  leap!  for  the  lime 
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has  come  when  the  sanctuary  shall  be  destroyed  ami 
the  Temple  biinicd.''  Then  he  pounded  upon  the 
gate  with  liis  one  remaining  ax,  and  the  pate  opened, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  enter  Jerusjilem  with  his  army. 

When  Xebuzar-adan  came  to  the  hall  of  the  Tem- 
ple, he  noticed  at  a  certain  spot  blood  which  was 
still  bubbling,  being  thi-  unjustly  shed  blooil  of  the 
prophet  Zechiiriah,  son  of  Jehoiada  (II  C'hron.  xxiv. 
21 ;  com]).  Zkchakiah).  Asking  the  meaning  of  it, 
he  was  told  that  it  was  sacrificial  blood.  He,  how- 
ever, convinced  himself  at  once  of  the  falseness  of 
this  statement  by  ordering  many  sacrificial  animals 
to  be  slaughtered,  whose  blood  dried  in  the  ordinary 
way.  On  being  threatened,  the  .Jews  told  him  the 
truth,  saying:  "This  is  the  blood  of  a  priest  and  a 
prophet  whom  the  people  of  Jerusalem  have  killed 
because  he  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  city." 
Then  Nebuzar-adan  said:  "I  will  pacify  the  mur- 
dered prophet."  He  cause<i  the  scholars  to  be 
brought  in  and  killed  them  on  the  bloody  spot. 
Still,  however,  the  blood  was  not  pacified.  He  then 
had  the  youths  who  were  attending  the  schools 
massiicred.  but  with  the  same  result.  After  having 
killed  94  times  10,000  people  in  order  to  pacify  the 
prophet's  blood,  it  still  continued  to  bubble.  Fi- 
n:illy  he  said:  "Zechariah.  Zechariah!  I  have  killed 
the  best  among  them.  Do  you  wish  that  they  shall 
all  die?"  Thereupon  the  blood  was  immediately 
quieted.  This  made  such  an  impression  upon 
Nebuzar-adan  that  he  said:  "If  all  these  people  suf- 
fered so  much  for  having  killed  but  one  man,  what 
will  happen  to  me?  "  He  then  fled  from  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, sent  home  his  testament,  and  embraced  Ju- 
daism (Git.  57b;  Sanh.  96b;  the  Jerusalem  sources, 
Yer.  Ta'an.  iv.  69a,  b,  Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  xv.  122a, 
and  Eccl.  H.  to  x.  4,  do  not  give  Nebuzar-adan's 
conversion  to  Judaism). 

In  the  llaggadah  Nebuzar-adan  is  the  type  of  a 
reliable  and  respectful  servant;  and  it  is  said  that 
lii^  had  fastened  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his 
master,  to  his  wagon,  so  that  he  might  always  feel 
that  he  stood  in  the  latter's  presence  (Sanh.  96b, 
above;  Ex.  R.  xlvi.  4).  Compare  Jere.miah  in 
Rabhisical  Litf.kature. 

E.  c.  L.  G. 

NECHO  (nai  and  lo:):  King  of  Egyjit  from 
(ill)  lo  .")'.I4  B.C.;  .son  of  Psam(m)ethik  I.,  of  the 
twenty-sixtli  Egyptian  dynasty.  According  to 
Herodotus  (ii.  l.W),  he  undertook  to  connect  an  arm 
of  the  NiU'  with  the  Red  Sea  by  mean.s  of  a  canal; 
lie  was  really  opening  a  canal  which  Hameses  II. 
had  begun  (comp.  Budge,  "History  of  Egypt,"  vi. 
219).  Necho  did  not  finish  the  work,  which  was 
completed  by  Darius  I.  Necho  also  employed  Phe- 
nicians  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  which  they  did 
in  the  s|)ace  of  thice  years  (Herodotus,  iv.  42). 

As  the  Assyrian  emjiire  was  tottering  to  its  fall 
Necho  march(!d  (608)  into  Asia  to  sliare  in  tin;  spoil. 
Jo.siah,  King  of  Judah,  who  sought  lo  check  his 
progress,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Necho  at  >Ie- 
giddo  (comp.  II  Kings  xxiii.  29  ct  xirj.;  II  Cliron. 
XXXV.  20  ft  ner/.).  Three  months  later  Necho  sum- 
moned Jehoahaz,  whom  the  Judeanshail  m.ide  king, 
to  appear  before  him  at  his  camp  at  Riblah,  put 
Jehoahaz  in  chains,  and  took  him  captive  to  Egypt. 
He  raised  Jehoahaz's  brother  Eliakim  to  the  throne. 


changing  his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  and  laid  upon 
Judah  a  tribute  of  100  talents  of  silver  and  a  taliMit 
of  gold.  Whether  Necho  accomjilished  more  than 
this  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  the  sources  do 
not  show. 

Pour  years  later  Necho  was  again  in  Asia,  and 
suffered  at  C'archeniish  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  being  compelled  to 
retreat  hastily  to  Egypt.  Had  not  Nebuchadnezzar 
been  called  to  Babylon  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
Egypt  would  have  been  invaded  by  the  Babylonian. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  Necho  who  induced  Jehoiakim  to 
rebel  against  Nebuchadnezzar  in  .599  (II  Kings  xxiv. 
1).  This  was  probably  his  last  attempt  to  interfere 
in  Palestinian  affairs. 

No  Egyptian  inscription  from  Necho's  reign  has 
been  found  beyond  a  stele  recording  the  death  of 
an  Apis  bull. 

BIBLIOCRAPHT  :  Paton,  Early  Hixtrtrynf  Syria  and  Palestine, 

1901,  pp.  2"«76;  Budge,  History  iif  Egvpl,  vi.  218  22G. 
E.  c.  G.  A.  B. 

NECKOMANCY:      Divination   by   aid   of   the 

dead  is  said  to  have  been  common  among  the  Persians 
(Strabo,  xvi.  2,  39,  veKvoiiavTHc),  and  at  a  later  time 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  well  (see  passages 
in  Winer,  "  B.  R."  ii.  26).  The  Israelites  possi- 
bly borrowed  the  art  from  the  Persians,  and  prac- 
tised it  extensively,  so  that  the  P.ible  repeatedly  for- 
bids it  (Lev.  xix.  31;  xx.fi,  27;  Deut.  xviif.  11; 
I  S.im.  xxviii. ;  Isa.  viii.  19).  There  were  three  classes 
of  necromancers,  "'oh,"  "yidile'oni,"  and  "doresh 
el  hametim"  (questioner  of  the  dead),  the  first  two 
usually  being  mentioned  together.  While  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  "  ob  "  and  "  yidde'oni  "  is  clear,  their 
etymology  and  exact  connotation  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  "Ob"  is  said  to  denote  the  soothsay- 
ing spirit  (in  this  sense  as  early  as  Joscphus,  "  Ant." 
vi.  4,  g  2)  or  the  ghost  of  the  dead  (Baudissin, 
"Studien,"  pp.  \il(t!<eq.\  Davies,  "Magic,  Divina- 
tion," etc.,  pp.  S&et  seg.).  The Septuagint  generally 
translates  the  word  by  iyyaarpiinffo;  =  "  ventrilo- 
quist," deriving  this  meaning  from  the  tonei)f  voice 
adopted  by  the  necromancer.  Jewish  tradition 
says:  "Ob  is  the  python,  who  speaks  from  his  arm- 
pits; yidde'oni  is  he  who  speaks  with  his  mouth" 
(Sanh.  vii.  7;  Sifra.  Lev.  xx.  27).  According  to  the 
Talmud  {Lr.  6.")b),  the  yidde'oni  used  a  bone  of  the 
animal  called  "  yaddua'"  in  his  mouth,  which  is  made 
to  speak  by  magic.  The  "  po.ssessor  of  the  ob" 
stoo|)ed  while  speaking,  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the 
spirit  spoke  from  his  joints  and  arms  (ih.).  Two 
objects  are  mentioned  by  means  of  which  the  necro- 
mancer worked,  one  being  a  human  skidl  (but  see 
also  Levy,  "Nevihebr.  Wiirterb."  i.  ,'537b,  s.v.  1"l13t). 
Although  the  Bible  <loes  not  mention  the  appa- 
ratus used  in  necromancy,  that  some  sort  of  para- 
phernalia was  employed  is  clear  from  the  mention 
of  teraphim,  etc.  (II  Kings  xxiii.  24),  and  also  from 
the  expressions  which  designate  the  employmetit  of 
the  oracle  (ib.  xxi.  6;  II  Chron.  xxxiii.  6;  Lev.  xx. 

27  et  passim).      The   Bible  indicates 

Parapher-    still  more  clearly  the  manner  of  ap- 

nalia.         pearance   and   speech.      Samuel    was 

manifested  to  the  witch  of  Eiidor  as 
an  (lid  man  covered  with  a  mantle,  so  that  she  im- 
mediately recognized  him  as  a  man  of  God.     The 
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shade  iuvoked  evidently  assumed  the  same  shape 
that  he  had  had  iu  life.  The  form,  liowever,  was 
visible  only  to  the  neeroniancer.  vliile  the  ques- 
tioner heard  merely  the  voiee  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  13.  14). 
The  hater  sounded  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  earth, 
the  speech  of  these  uecromaucers  being  therefore 
called  whispering  and  muttering  (Isji.  viii.  19,  x.xix. 
4).  The  questioner  prepared  himself  by  fasting  to 
be  in  a  proper  spiritual  condition  to  receive  the 
ghostly  visitant  (ib.  verse  20;  Sauh.  65b). 

The  fact  that  necromancy  was  classed  with  idol- 
atry and  all  kinds  of  magic  shows  its  connection 
therewith,  and,  probably,  its  foreign  origin  (Deut. 
xviii.  10,  11;  II  Kings  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  24;  Isa. 
xix.  3  el  passtDi).  Necromancy,  like  idolatry  and 
magic  in  general,  was  practised  chiefly  by  women 
(I  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  Saul,  who  applied  iu  his  distress 
to  a  female  necromancer,  had  previously  driven 
from  tlie  country  all  those  who  practised  divination 
by  aid  of  the  dead  ((*.  9).  But  JIanassch  favored 
them  as  well  as  all  other  idolaters  (II  Kings  xxi.  6); 
his  elder  contemporary,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  has  in 
fact  given  the  most  explicit  references  to  necro- 
mancers (Isa.  viii.  19,  xix.  3,  xxix.  4).  Josiah,  who 
took  for  his  guide  the  newly  discovered  book  of  the 
Law.  destroyed  them  (II  Kings  xxiii.  24). 

Nevertheless,    even    in    post-Biblical    times    the 

necromancers  persisted  in  practising  their  art.   in 

spite   of  all   measures  directed   against  them,  and 

notwithstanding  frequent  interdicts  in  the  Torah. 

Tlie  principal  passage  of  the  Talmud  referring  to 

them  has  been  given  above.     The  teachers  of  the 

Tahnud  call  magicians  "  those  that  dig  up  the  dead  " 

(B.  B.  58a  et  passim)  and  "  those  who 

In  predict    by  means    of    bones  of    the 

Talmudic     dead."    A  Babylonian  scholar  declared 

Times.  the  art  and  speech  of  osteomantj'  to 
be  deceit  and  falsehood  (Ber.  59a).  In 
general,  however,  the  veracity  of  the  spirit  was  not 
doubted,  since  even  the  ghost  of  Samuel  had  been 
evoked,  according  to  I  Sam.  xxviii.  (see  Shab.  152b). 
It  was  regarded  as  a  rule  that  if  the  necromancer 
saw  the  ghost  which  he  evoked,  the  questioner 
beard  the  voice;  but  if  the  latter  saw  the  appari- 
tion, the  necromancer  heard  the  voice.  To  hear  and 
to  see  at  the  same  time  was  impossible  (Sanh.  65; 
comp.  .losephus.  I.e.).  "When  Onkelos  bar  Kalo- 
nikos.  nephew  of  the  emperor  Titus,  was  thinking 
of  embracing  Judaism,  he  evoked  the  spirits  of 
Titus.  Balaam,  and  Jesus  in  succession,  and  asked 
them  for  advice.  The  first  two  dissuaded  him, 
while  Jesus  counseled  him  to  carry  out  his  intention 
(Git.  56b-5~b).  Rab  (d.  247),  the  foremost  teacher 
of  Balnlon,  "performed  some  ceremony  in  the  cem- 
etery, and  ascertained  that  99  out  of  100  persons  die 
from  the  evil  eye  and  that  only  one  dies  a  natural 
death"  (B.  JI.  "l07b,  above).  A  later  Babylonian 
teacher  says  that  the  necromancer  burned  incense  to 
the  demon,  and  thus  questioned  him  (Karet  3b). 

A  more  innocent  mode  of  necromancy  was  listen- 
ing secretly  to  the  conversation  of  the  dead  (Ber. 
I.e.).  Some  persons  fasted  and  spent  the  night  in  a 
cemetery,  in  order  that  the  "spirit  of  uncleanncss"' 
miglit  visit  them  and  enable  them  to  find  out  the 
future oroiher  hidden  matters  (Sanh.  65b;  Hag.  3b), 
since  the  dead  were  supposed  to  dwell  in  an  unclean 


place.  This  belief  maj-  be  implied  in  Isa.  Ixv.  4 
(comp.  Acts  xvi.  16).  This  kind  of  necromancy  is 
jierhaps  meant  iu  the  expression  "a  consulter  with 
familiar  spirits"  (Deut.  xviii.  11).  According  to 
Jewish  tradition,  necromancy  will  be  punished  by 
God  and  not  by  man  (Sanh.  I.e.  et  pamni). 

BiBLiOGRAPHT ;  BaudissiD.  Stwlien  zur  Semillschen  lielU 
t/i(»».'*i/t>'C/i.  i.  Hlct  scq..  Lpipsir,  187ti :  Brecher,  Da'i  Tra7i- 
^cciuUutalCy  Magie utui Miiiii.'ichc Hcilartcn  im  T<ilmud,\}p. 
Ii5  ei  srf/.,  Vienna,  18oU;  Davies,  i[aiiU\  DiviJtatum,  attd 
Dcmimnliiyii  Among  the  Hehreus  ami  Tluii-  yil(ihhnr>!. 
pp.  8.)-89,  London,  189S  (with  voluminous  bllilicit-'raphvi;  W. 
R.  Smith,  Hel.  (if  Scm.  p.  lOfi;  the  Bible  diiliunaries  of 
t'heyne,  Hastings,  Winer,  and  ottiers ;  Jew.  Encvc.  v.  159, 
s.v.  E.NDOR.  The  Witcu  of. 
.T.  L.   B. 

NEDABIM  ("Vows"):  A  treatise  in  the  Mish- 
nah,  Tosefta,  and  both  Talmuds,  devoted  chielly  to 
a  discussion  of  the  regulations  contained  in  Num. 
XXX.  2-17.  The  place  assigned  to  this  treatise  in 
the  mishnaic  order  of  Seder  Nashim  ditlers  in  the 
various  editions,  although  it  is  generalh'  placed 
third  both  in  the  ilishuali  and  in  the  Tosefta.  In 
the  ^lishnah  it  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters  con- 
taining ninety  paragraphs  in  all. 

Ch.  i. :  The  phrases,  words,  and  corruptions  of 
words  (f.j'.,  "kouam,"  "konah."  "konas,"  instead  of 
"korban";  "herek,"  "herek,"  "herep,"  instead  of 
"herem";  "shebuta,"  "shekuka,"  instead  of  "she- 
bu"ah  ")  which  are  considered  as  vows,  oaths,  or 
bans  (§§  1-2) ;  diflerent  circumlocutions  for  the  word 
"korban";  names  of  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices 
and  parts  of  the  sacrifice  which  are  considered  vows 
(^§  2-4).  These  expressions  arc  regarded  as  vows 
when  one  says:  "May  its  use  be  forbidden  me,  as 
the  use  of  a  dedicated  korban  is  forbidden  "  ;  and 
any  of  the  expressions  noted  above  or  any  circum- 
locution maybe  substituted  for  the  word  "korban." 

Ch.  ii. :  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  Sitys:  "May  its 
use  be  forbidden  me,  as  the  use  of  things  forbidden 
in  the  Torah  "  (e.g.,  unclean  animals),  this  expression 
is  not  considered  a  vow  («;  1);  for  one  would  then 
be  able  bj-  his  own  words  to  make  things  as  unlawful 
as  are  the  things  forbidden  by  the  Torah  itself.  The 
difference  between  an  oath  and  a  vow,  and  iu  what 
respects  an  oath  is  considered  the  more  rigorous, 
and  in  what  respects  a  vow  is  so  regarded  {v;s5  2-3); 
vows  with  and  without  restrictions;  the  difference 
between  the  Judeans  and  the  Galileans  in  regard  to 
the  ordinary  "  herem  "  (§  4) ;  evasions  which  of  them- 
selves invalidate  vows  (§  5). 

Ch.  iii. :  Enumeration  of  the  four  kinds  of  vows 
which  scholars  have  declared  invalid  in  themselves 
(§j5  1-3) ;  persons  who  may  be  deceived  by  white 
lies;  whether  a  false  oath  is  permitted 
Explana-  in  case  of  necessity  (S  4);  interpreta- 
tion tion  of  certain  expressions  in  vows; 
of  Terms,  jiersons  meant  by  the  terms  "  seafarer  " 
and  "landsman."  The  phrase  "  those 
who  rest  on  the  Sabbath  "  includes  the  Cutaans.  but 
"the  children  of  Noah  "  are  only  Gentiles,  and  "the 
children  of  Abraham  "  only  the  Jews.  "The  cir- 
cumcised "  denotes  a  Jew,  even  though  he  is  uncir- 
cumcised,  while  "uncircumcised "  is  applied  to 
pa,gans,  even  if  they  are  circumcised;  in  this  con- 
nection several  maxims  of  different  tannaim  are 
quoted  to  show  the  importance  and  siguiticance  of 
circumcisiou  (g§  5-11). 
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Ch.  iv. :  If  one  is  prevented  by  vows  from  en- 
joying another's  society,  he  may  be  iuslructed  by 
the  latter  in  the  Mitlrasli,  balakot,  and  liaggadot. 
but  not  in  the  Scriptures,  and  lie  may  also  be  treated 
by  that  person  in  illness  (gS  1-4);  further  regula- 
tions concerning  one's  relations  with  a  person 
whose  society  he  has  vowed  not  to  enjoy  (si§  5-8). 

Ch.  V. :  How  persons  who  have  a  house,  bath, 
or  the  like  in  common,  but  have  vowed  not  to  asso- 
ciate with  one  another,  may  make  use  of  the  public 
parks  and  the  communal  institutions;  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  stated  that  it  was  customary  to  deed 
such  parks  and  institutions  to  the  nasi  as  his  pri- 
vate property,  so  that  no  citizen  could  deprive  an- 
other of  them. 

Ch.  vi. :  What  is  forbidden  to  one  who  has  vowed 

to  refmin  from  boiled,  roasted,  salted,  or  preserved 

food  (g§  1-3);   what  is  forbidden  to  one  who  has 

vowed  to  refrain  from  meat,  fish,  milk, 

"Vows         wine,  or  other  things  (§§  4-10). 

About  Ch.  vii. :   Further  details  regarding 

Food.        what    is    understood   by   vegetables, 

grain,  clothes,  house,  bed,  or  city,  in 

connection  with  vows  (gSl-5);  whether  one  may 

enjoy  a  substitute  for  what  he  has  vowed  to  deny 

himself  (g^6-7);  conditional  vows  of  renunciation 

for  a  certain  time  (g§  8-9). 

Ch.  viii. :  Further  details  regarding  vows  of  re- 
nunciation for  a  definite  time,  and  ways  of  interpret- 
ing certain  expressions  in  determining  such  a  time 
(§S  1-6);  vows  of  renunciation  which  may  be  can- 
celed without  asking  the  opinion  of  a  scholar  (|  7). 

Ch.  i.\. :  Remission  of  vows  by  a  scholar,  and  cir- 
cumstances to  wliich  the  scholar  may  refer  in  order 
to  find  grounds  for  such  a  dispen.sation  (g§  1-9); 
the  noble  conduct  of  R.  Ishmael  on  remitting  a  vow 
which  had  been  made  to  the  detriment  of  a  girl,  and 
how  at  his  death  the  Jewish  women  sang  a  dirge 
beginning.  "O  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  for  R.  Ish- 
mael" (§  10). 

Ch.  X. :  Regarding  the  annulment  of  a  daughter's 
vows  by  her  father,  or  of  a  wife's  by  her  husband 
(§S  1-3);  the  custom  of  the  scholars 
Vows  of  a  of  canceling  the  vows  of  their  daugh- 
Daughter.  ters  or  wives  (i?  4);  the  time  after 
which  a  husband  may  annul  the  vows 
of  his  wife;  whether  the  levir  may  cancel  the  vows 
of  his  sister-in-law  (g§  5-6);  whether  a  husband 
may  annid  at  the  outset  the  future  vows  of  his 
wife  (§  7);  the  aggravating  or  ameliorating  con- 
sequences arising  from  the  ride  that  the  father  or 
the  husband  may  cancel  a  vow  only  on  the  day 
on  which  he  learns  of  it  (§8;  comp.  Num.  x.\x. 
6,  13). 

Ch.  xi. :  Vows  of  a  wife  or  a  daughter  which 
may  be  annulled  (sg  1-4);  erroneous  or  partial  an- 
nulment is  invalid  (^§  5-6);  interpretation  and  cx- 
])lanation  of  the  pa.ss!vge  Num.  xxx.  10  (§  9);  enu- 
meration of  the  nine  virgins  whose  vows  may  not 
be  canceled  (§  10);  the  regulation  laid  down  by  the 
scholars  which  was  intended  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  wife  to  take  such  vows  as  would  force  her 
liusband  to  seek  a  divorce,  as  was  customary  in 
ancient  times  (ij  11). 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise  has  only  seven  chap- 
ters; it  contains  various  details  which  serve  to  ex- 


plain the  Jlishnali.     Thus,  Tosef.  i.  elucidates  the 

regulation  in  Mishnah  i.  1  referring  to  the  vows  of 

the  pious.    Both  Gemaras  discuss  and 

Gemara.  explain  the  several  mishnayot,  and 
both,  especially  the  Babylonian  Ge- 
mara, contain  numerous  maxims,  statements,  stories, 
and  legends.  The  following  interesting  sayings 
from  the  Babylonian  Gemara  maybe  quoted:  "A 
modest  man  will  not  easily  commit  sin";  "The  an- 
cestors of  the  impudent  never  stood  on  Mount  Sinai" 
(20a);  "The  irascible  sutler  the  most  diverse  pains 
of  hell"  (22a);  "If  the  people  of  Israel  had  not 
sinned,  they  would  have  had  only  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Book  of  Joshua"  (22b);  "Only  the  man  de- 
void of  understanding  is  poor;  for  a  Palestinian 
proverb  says,  '  lie  who  has  understanding  has  all 
things;  but  he  who  has  no  understanding  lias  noth- 
ing'"(41a);  "Work  is  great;  it  honors  the  work- 
man "  (49b);  "Whoever  exalts  himself  will  be 
brought  low  by  God"  (5oa);  "One  should  not  study 
in  order  to  be  called  'scholar'  or  'master,'  but  out 
of  love  for  the  Law ;  for  then  fame  and  recognition 
will  come  in  due  course"  (C2a);  "Take  care  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  who  often  become  scholars"; 
"  Why  have  scholars  very  often  no  learned  children? 
In  order  that  science  may  not  be  thought  transmis- 
sible b)'  inheritance  and  that  scholars  may  not  pride 
themselves  on  an  aristocracy  of  mind  "  (81a). 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the  JIasoretie  remarks 
on  the  division  into  verses,  and  on  keri  and  ketib, 
which  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  present  ilaso- 
rah  (37b-38a).  The  passage  in  the  Palestinian  Ge- 
mara, iii.  3,  is  also  of  interest,  since  in  it  the  various 
conflicting  statements  and  regulations  found  in  the 
Torah,  such  as  Lev.  xviii.  16  and  Deut.  xxv.  5  ct 
scq.,  are  collated,  and  it  is  explained  that  these  ap- 
parently contradictory  sentences  were  pronounced 
together;  Deut.  xxv.  5  is,  therefore,  only  an  excep- 
tion to,  but  does  not  nullify,  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  Lev.  xviii.  16.  The  Palestinian  Gemara 
is  also  noteworthy  for  its  account  of  the  letters 
which  Judah  lia-Nasi  I.  addressed  to  R.  Joshua's 
nephew  Ilanauiah,  who  would  not  submit  to  the 
nasi  (vi.  8). 

w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

NEDERLANDSCHE    ISRAELIET,     HET. 

See  Peiuodiials. 

NEGA'IM  ("Plagues,"  "Leprosy"):  A  treatise 
of  the  order  Toliorot  in  the  Mishnah  and  the  To- 
sefta, which  treats  of  the  rules  concerning  leprosy 
and  the  infection  of  clothing  and  dwellings  (Lev. 
xiii.,  xiv.).  In  most  editions  it  istlie  fourth  treatise 
of  the  order,  and  it  is  divided  into  fourteen  chap- 
ters containing  one  hundred  and  fifteen  paragraphs 
in  all. 

Ch.  i. :  Different  kinds  of  leprosy  («;§  1-4) ;  days 
on  which  leprosy  may  first  be  inspected ;  deferment 
of  the  subsequent  insiiection  to  the  following  day  if 
the  day  set  falls  on  a  Sabbath  ;  the  aggravating  or 
ameliorating  consequences  attending  such  a  post- 
ponement (t;§  4-6). 

Ch.  ii. :  Time  of  day  at  which  leprosy  may  be  in- 
spected; the  priests  who  make  the  inspection;  the 
priest  maj'  not  inspect  leprosy  on  his  own  body, 
garment,  or  house.     In  this  connection  it  is  stated 
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that  a  wise  man  may  not  redeem  his  own  vows  nor 
inspect  his  own  iirstliugs. 

Ch.  iii.:  Those  who  are  defiled  by  leprosy;  time 
after  which,  and  signs  by  which,  the  different  kinds 
of  leprosy  are  declared  to  be  unclean. 

Ch.  iv. :  The  different  signs  which  indicate  that 
lepro-sy  is  unclean  ;  ways  in  which  the 

Signs  of  different  signs  cause  defilement;  con- 
I.eprosy.  cerning  the  simultaneous  appearance 
of  two  signs  in  a  case  of  leprosy. 

Ch.  V. :  Doubtful  cascsof  leprosy  ;  doubtful  cases  of 
leprosy  in  which  it  is  considered  as  unclean  or  as  clean. 

Ch.  vi. :  Size  of  the  leprous  spot,  and  how  it  be- 
comes unclean  hy  the  sound  flesh  in  it;  the  twcnt}-- 
four  extremities  of  limbs,  which  do  not  cause  un- 
cleanness,  although  they  are  sound  llesh  in  a  leprous 
spot ;  parts  of  the  human  body  which  do  not  become 
unclean  through  a  leprous  spot. 

Ch.  vii. :  Leprous  spots  in  general  which  are  clean  ; 
changes  in  the  spot ;  cases  in  which  the  spot  becomes 
clean  by  removing  the  sign  of  uncleauness;  cases  in 
which  the  leprosy  is  entirely  cut  away. 

Ch.  viii. :  The  spreading  of  leprosy  over  the  en- 
tire body ;  cases  in  which  such  a  spread  causes  un- 
cleauness, and  those  in  which  it  causes  cleanness; 
how  the  reappearance  of  the  extremities  of  limbs 
nullifies  the  effect  of  the  spreading;  advantages  and 
disadvantages  arising  from  showing  one's  leprosy 
to  the  priest. 

Ch.  ix. :  Time  after  which,  and  signs  by  which, 
boils  (''shel.iin  ")  and  burnings  ("mikwah")  are  de- 
clared unclean. 

Ch.  X. :  Time  after  which,  and  signs  by  which, 
scall  on  the  head  or  in  the  beard  ("  netek  ")  is  declared 
unclean;  similar  regulations  concerning  baldness 
and  its  cause. 

Ch.  xi. :  Garments  which  may  become  unclean 
through  leprosy ;  neither  garments  of  pagans  nor  gar- 
ments made  of  the  skins  of  marine  ani- 

lieprous      mals  or  of  camel's  hair  become  unclean 

Garments    through  leprosy  ;  time  after  which,  and 

and         signs  by  whicli,  lepros3-  on  garments  is 

Houses.  declared  unclean  ;  contact  of  a  leprous 
garment  with  other  garments. 

Ch.  xii. :  Houses  which  may  become  unclean 
through  leprosy,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  form  of 
leprosy  which  causes  this  uncleanness;  inspection 
of  a  house  in  which  leprosy  appears;  origin  of  the 
proverb:  "Wo  to  the  wicked  and  wo  to  his  neigh- 
bors!" 

Ch.  xiii. :  Further  details  regarding  a  house  defiled 
by  leprosy ;  how  a  clean  ])ers()n  becomes  unclean  by 
entering  a  defiled  house,  and  how  an  unclean  person 
defiles  a  house  by  entering  it. 

Ch.  xiv. :  Purification  of  a  leper;  concerning  the 
pair  of  birds  wliich  are  requisite,  the  shaving  of  the 
hair,  and  the  offering  which  must  be  brought. 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise,  which  has  only  nine 
chapters,  contains  details  not  found  in  the  Mi-shnah, 
and  includes  other  interesting  passages,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  most  noteworthy  (vi.  1) :  "  There 
never  has  been  a  house  infected  with  leprosy  [in  the 
manner  described  in  Lev.  xiv.  34  eC  seq.l.  and  there 
never  will  be  one;  the  regulations  regarding  such  a 
house  have  only  a  theoretical  bearing." 

w-  B.  J.  z.  L. 


NEGEB  ("dry  land"):  Tract  of  land  in  south- 
ern Judah,  which,  though  fertile  in  compari-son 
with  the  rest  of  Palestine,  is  nevertheless  regarded 
as  an  arid  country.  The  term  "Negeb  "  refers  very 
often  to  "  the  south  "  in  general,  just  as  "yam  "  (lit. 
"the  sea")  denotes  "the  west."  Later  translators, 
among  others  those  of  the  Authorized  Version,  uni- 
formly render  "Negeb"  by  "the  south."  Lack  of 
accuracy  in  keeping  the  two  meanings  distinct  is 
noticeable  in  many  instances,  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  1, 
where  the  Authorized  Version  renders  n3Jjn  "into 
the  south,"  while  Abraham  is  represented  as  travel- 
ing northward. 

The  Negeb  was  a  plateau  of  moderate  elevation 
(comp.  Judges  i.  9).  Although  not  well  supplied 
with  water,  it  afforded  abundant  pasture  for  cattle 
(Gen.  XX.  1,  xxiv.  62,  xxxvii.  1,  xlvi.  5).  The  spies 
whom  Moses  sent  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan 
reported  the  Negeb  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Amalek- 
ites  (Num.  xiii.  29),  but  at  the  time  of  the  Israeli- 
tish  invasion  the  Canaanites  were  located  there 
(Judges  I.e.).  The  Negeb,  which  included  twent}'- 
niue  cities,  besides  villages,  was  assigned  by  Joshua 
to  Judah ;  but  subsequently  a  part  of  it  was  allotted 
to  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  21-33,  xix.  1-8).  The  Negeb 
was  afterward  divided  into  five  districts  named  after 
their  occupants:  the  Negeb  of  Judah  proper,  the 
Negeb  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  the  Negeb  of  the  Ke- 
nites,  the  Negeb  of  the  Cherethites,  and  the  Negeb 
of  Caleb  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  14). 

The  wealth  of  the  Negeb  in  the  time  of  Moses  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  spies  brought  from  it 
a  clusterof  grapeswhicli  had  to  be  carried  on  a  pole 
by  two  people  (Num.  xiii.  22-23);  and  later,  in 
the  time  of  Samuel  and  David,  it  was  still  famous 
for  its  fertility  (I  Sam.  xv.  9,  xxvii.  9,  xxx.  16). 
During  the  period  of  the  Kings,  the  Negeb  is  men- 
tioned as  having  shared  the  fortunes  of  Judah ;  it 
suffered  especially  during  the  troubled  times  of 
Jeremiah.  Its  cities  were  among  those  which 
the  Prophets  promised. would  be  restored  (Jer.  xiii. 
19,  xvii.  26,  xxxii.  44,  xxxiii.  13;  Ob.  i.  19-20). 

Bibliography:  Cheyne  and  Black,  Enci/c.  Bihh;  Hastings, 
Dirt.  Bible. 
E.  G.  II.  M.   Sel. 

NEGINAH.    See  Accents;  Cantillation. 

NEGLIGENCE.     Pee  Fault. 

NEGOTIABLE    INSTRUMENTS.   See 

Deed;  Lxciiaxce,  Bills  op. 
NEGROPONT.     Sec  Greece. 

NEHAMA,  JUDAH:  Turkish  nilibi;  lioin  in 
Sulouica  1S25;  died  there  1899.  He  W'as  rabbi  in 
his  native  place;  for  many  years  vice-president  of 
the  local  committee  of  tlie  Alliance  Israelite  L'niver- 
selle;  corresponded  with  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  S.  L.  Rap- 
oport,  L.  Zuuz,  Israel  Stern,  and  others;  and  for  a 
short  time  edited  the  journal  "El  Lunar." 

Nehama  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  Historia  L'niversal  por  el  L'so  de  los  Chicos,"  in 
Ladiiio,  translated  frcm  the  English  (Salonica, 
1801);  "Zikkaron  Tob,  6  Biografia  del  muy  Afa- 
mado  Sabido  y  Filantropo  Dr.  Albert  Colin"  (ib. 
187T);  "Kol  'Anot"  (in  Hebrew,  ib.  1888),  an  ad- 
dress in  memory  of  his  father;  biography  of  Moses 
Alatini  (in  Hebrew,  ib.  1888);   "Discurso  Pronun- 
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ciaiio  en  la  Asarablea  Ueneiala  lU'l  29  Scpteinbre, 
1888.  por  Scniir  el  Hcsiiltado  do  los  Votos  por  el 
Comilu  Local  do  la  Aliaiiza  Isiaelica  Univcrsjila" 
{ib.  1889);  "Miktoho  Dodim,"  lotters  excliaiigod  be- 
twei'ii  Xchaiua  and  his  friends,  vol.  i.  (i/i.  1893). 
containini;  also  eontribntious  to  tlie  history  of  tlie 
Jews  in  Salouica,  of  the  printing  establishniouts 
there,  etc. 

BiBLIOGRAi'HY  :  KayserllnK.  Bilil.  Esi).-Piirt.-Jii<i.  p.  78. 
s.  M.   K. 

NEHARDEA  (NEARDA) :  City  of  Babylonia, 
situalcd  at  or  near  tlu:  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
Willi  the  Nahr  Malka;  one  of  the  earliest  centers  of 
Babylonian  Judaism.  As  the  seat  of  the  exilarch  it 
traced  its  origin  back  to  King  Jehoiaehin.  Accord- 
ing to  Shcrira  Gaon  (Letter  of  Sherira  Gaon,  in  Neu- 
bauer,  "M.  J.  C."  i.  2(i).  Jehoiaehin  and  his  coe.\il- 
arehs  built  a  synagogue  at  Nehardea,  for  the  foun- 
dation of  wliich  they  used  earth  and  stones  which 
they  had  brought,  in  accordance  with  tlie  words  of 
Ps.  cii.  17  (A.  v.  16),  from  Jerusalem  (comp.  a  simi- 
lar statement  in  regard  to  the  founding  of  the  Jew- 
ish city  of  Ispahan,  in  "Monatsschrift,"  1873,  pp. 
ia9,  181).  This  was  the  synagogue  called  "  Shaf 
we-Yatib,"  to  which  there  are  several  references 
dating  from  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  (R.  H. 
24b;  'Ab.  Zarah43b;  Niddah  13a),  and  which  Abaye 
asserts  (Meg.  29a)  was  the  seat  of  the  Shekinah  in 
Baliylonia.  The  Aaronio  portion  of  the  Jewish 
pojiulation  of  Nehardea  was  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  slaves  of  Pashur  ben  Immer,  the  contem- 
porary of  King  Jehoiaehin  (Kid.  7()b). 

There  are  also  other  allusions  in  the  Talmud  (ih.) 
casting  doubt  upon  the  purity  of  blood  of  the  Nc- 
hardean  Jews.  The  fact  that  Hyrcanus,  the  high 
priest,  lived  for  a  time  in  that  city  as  a  captive  of 
the  Partliians  (Josephus,  "Ant."  .\v.  1,  §  2)  may  ex- 
plain the  circumstance  that  as  late  as  the  third  cen- 
tury certain  of  its  inhabitants  traced  their  descent 
back  to  the  llasmoneans.  The  importance  of  the 
cily  during  the  last  century  of  the  existence  of  the 
Second  Temple  appears  from  the  fol- 
Mention  by  lowing  statement  made  by  Josephus 
Josephus.  (i/>.  xviii.  9,  §  1):  "The  city  of  Nehar- 
dea is  thickly  populated,  and  among 
other  advantages  possesses  an  extensive  and  fertile 
territory.  Jloreovcr,  it  is  impregnable,  as  it  is  .sur- 
rounded by  the  Euphrates  and  is  strongly  fortified." 
Reference  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  Nehardea 
is  made  in  tlie  Talmud  also  (Ket.  54a).  In  addition 
to  the  Euphrates,  the  "  King's  (,'anal  "  (Nehar[Nahr] 
Malka)  formed  one  of  the  natural  defenses  of  the 
city  (Kid.  7()b;  Shab.  1081));  the  ferry  over  the  river 
(or  perhaps  over  the  canal)  is  likewise  mentioned 
(Kid.  7(ib;  IIul.  .Wb).  "  Neliardcaand  Nisibis,"says 
Jo.sephus  further  ((?/.),  "were  the  treasuries  of  tlio 
Eastern  Jews;  fortlie  Temple  taxes  were  kept  there 
until  the  stated  days  for  forwarding  them  to  Jeru- 
salem." Nehardea  was  the  native  city  of  the  two 
brothers  Anii-.m  and  Asinai,  who  in  the  first  third 
of  the  first  century  c.n.  founded  a  robber-state  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  caused  much  trouble  to  the 
Babylonian  Jews.  After  the  destruction  of  Ji'rusa- 
leni,  Nehardea  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
B.  Akiba's  sojourn  there   (Yeb.,  end).     From  the 


post-IIaiirianic  tannaitic  period  there  is  the  anecdote 
referring  to  the  debt  which  Aii.\i  is.  Josi.mi  liad  to 
collect  at  Nehardea  (Git.  14b;  Bacher,  "Ag.  Tan." 
ii.  38.J). 

Neliardea emerges  clearly  into  the  light  of  history 
at  the  cud  of  the  tannaitic  period.  Sliela's  school 
was  then  prominent,  and  .served  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  activity  of  the  Babylonian  academies.  Sam- 
uel, whose  father,  Abba  b.  Abba,  was  an  authority 
in  Nehardea,  established  the  reputation  of  its  acad- 
emy, while  Rab,  who  likewise  taught  tlicre  for  a 
time,  made  Sura,  situated  on  the  Eupliratcs  about 
twenty  parasangs  from  Nehardea,  the  seat  of  an 
academy  destined  to  achieve  a  still  greater  reputa- 
tion. The  history  of  Nehardea  is  summed  up  in 
that  of  Samuel's  activity  (see  Samuei^  d.  Auba). 
Soon  after  his  death  (3.54)  it  was  destroyed  by  Papa 
b.  Ncser  (Odenathus).  in2.)9;  and  its  place  as  seat 
of  the  second  academy  was  taken  by  Pumbedita. 

Nehardea.  however,  .soon  regained  its  importance; 
for    the   eminent   Nal.iinan    b.   Jacob   dwelt   there. 

There  are  several  references  to  his  ac- 

Nahman      tivity  (see  Kid.  70a;  B.  B.  lOSa;  Ket. 

ben  Jacob.    97a;  Meg.  27b).     Raba  tells  of  a  walk 

which  ho  took  with  Nal.iman  through 
the  "Shoemaker  street,"  or,  according  to  another 
version,  through  tlie  "Scholars'  street"  (Hul.  48b). 
Certain  gates  of  Nehardea,  which  even  in  the  lime 
of  Samuel  were  so  far  covered  with  earth  that  they 
could  not  be  closed,  were  uncovered  by  Nal.inian 
('Er.  6b).  Two  sentences  in  which  Nahman  desig- 
nates Nehardea  as  "Babel  "  have  been  handed  down 
(B.  K.  83a;  B.  B.  Ur,a).  She.shot  also  dwelt  there 
temporarily  (Ned.  78a).  According  to  a  statement 
dating  from  the  fourth  century,  an  amora  heard  in 
Nehardea  certain  tannaitic  sentences  which  had 
until  then  been  unknown  to  scholars  (Shab.  14.5b; 
Niddah  21a).  Nehardea  always  remained  the  resi- 
dence of  a  certain  number  of  learned  men,  some  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  school  of  Jlahuza,  which  was 
of  considerable  prominence  at  that  time,  and  some  to 
that  of  Pumbedita.  About  tliemiddleof  the  fourth 
century  the  famous  scholar  IJama  was  living  at  Ne- 
hardea; the  maxim  "By  the  'ainoraim  of  Nehardea' 
llama  is  meant  "  (Sauh.  17a)  became  a  canon  in  the 
Babylonian  schools. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  Nehardea  again  became  a 

center  of  Babylonian  Judaism  through 
Amemar.     Amemar's  activity,  though  this  was 

overshadowed  by  tliat  of  Aslii,  the 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Sura.  It  was  Ashi  who 
had  the  seat  of  the  exilarchate,  which  belonged 
as  an  ancient  privilege  to  Nehardea,  transferred  to 
Sura  (Letter  of  Sherira  Gaon,  l.r.  i.  32).  Amemar 
attempted  in  Nehardea  to  iritroiluce  the  recitation  of 
the  Decalogue  into  the  daily  prayer  ritual,  but  was 
dissuaded  from  doing  .so  by  Ashi.  Another  of 
Amemar's  liturgical  innovations  is  mentioned  in 
Suk.  5.5a  (on  the  relation  of  Ashi  to  Amemar  see 
Halev)',  "Dorot  ha-Rishonim."  ii.  515  et  sci/.,  iii.  68 
et  acq.).  Other  scholars  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies wlio  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  natives 
of  Nchardeaare  Dinii  (Hul.  113a),  whosubsecpiently 
presided  at  Pumliedita  as  second  successor  to  llama 
(Letter  of  Sherira  Gaon,  ^c);   Zebid  (.M.   K.  27b). 
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Nahman  (Hul.  9.Jb),  Hanan  (Kid.  81b;  Niddah  66b). 
Siiuai  (Sheb.  12b;  -Vlak.  16a).  Adda  b.  Jliuyomi 
was  called  the  "judge  of  Nehardea"  (Sauh.  17b). 
Aha  of  Bo-Hatini  from  the  vicinity  of  Nehardea  is 
nieiitioucd  by  Sherira  Gaon  (Halev}%  I.e.  i.  25)  as 
one  of  the  saboraic  authorities  of  the  si.xth  century. 
Mar  R.  Ilaniua  is  mentioned,  among  the  earliest 
geonim  of  Pumbcdita,  as  residing  at  Nehardea  at 
the  time  of  Mohammed.  This  is  the  last  reference 
in  Jewish  history  to  Nehardea.  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
liowever,  mentions  the  ruins  of  the  sj'nagogue  Shaf- 
Yatib,  two  days'  journey  from  Sura,  and  one  and 
one-half  from  Pumbedita  ("Itinerary,"  ed.  Grlln- 
liut,  p.  64). 

A  few  scattered  data  concerning  Nehardea  may  be 
added.  It  was  an  ancient  liturgical  custom  there  to 
read  pericopes  from  the  Hagiographa  on  Sabbath  af- 
ternoons (Shab.  116b).  The  surrounding  country  was 
said  to  be  unsafe  because  of  Bedouin  robbers  (B.  B. 
36a).  An  ancient  rule  of  procedure  of  the  court  of 
Nehardea  is  mentioned  in  Ket.  8Ta.  Lj-dda  in  Pal- 
€Stine,  and  Nehardea  are  mentioned  in  the  third  cen- 
tury as  cities  whose  inhabitants  were  proud  and  ig- 
norant (Yer.  Pes.  32a;  comp.  Bab.  Pes.  62b;  see 
Bacher,  "Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  i.  60).  Nehardea  is 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  Masorah  because  of  an 
ancient  tradition  relating  to  the  number  of  verses  in 
the  Bible;  it  is  here  said  that  Hamnuna  (Bacher, 
I.e.  i.  2)  brought  this  tradition  from  Nehardea,  where 
he  had  received  it  from  Nakkai  (see  "M.  J.  C."  i. 
174;  Strack,  "  Dikduk  Te'amim,"  p.  .56).  Certain 
readings  of  the  Biblical  text  are  characterized  by 
tradition — especially  by  the  Masorah  to  the  Penta- 
teuch Targum  (Onkelos) — as  being  those  of  Sura, 
and  certain  others  as  of  Nehardea  (see  Berliner,  "  Die 
Massorah  zum  Targum  Onkelos,"  pp.  xiii.  et  seq., 
€1-70,  Leipsic,  1877). 

BiBi.iOfiR.iPHY :  Neuhauer,  (?.  T.  pp.  330,  350;  Hirschensohn, 
Slulta'  Hnkmot,  p.  1(H,  Lemberg,  18&5. 
'•■  W.  B. 

NEHEMIAH  :  Son  of  Hachaliah  ;  rebuilder  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  sole  source  of  infor- 
mation about  Nehemiah  is  the  canonical  book  that 
bears  his  name,  parts  of  which,  at  any  rate,  furnished 
Ben  Sira  with  the  matter  for  the  short  notice  which 
lie  gives  of  Nehemiah.  He  was  cupbearer  to  Ar- 
taxerxes  (identified  by  De  Saulcy  with  Artaxerxes 
II.,  wliose  reign  began  404  B.C.).  Owing  to  a  pain- 
ful report  that  had  reached  him  of  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  he,  perhaps  with  the  counte- 
nance of  the  queen-mother  or  queen,  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  to  rebuild  the  walls, 
for  which  purpose  he  was  furnished  with  firmans 
and  a  supply  of  timber.  Incidentally  it  is  men- 
tioned that  he  had  the  title  "  pehah  "  or  "tirshatlia," 
cquiv.ilent  to  "  viceroy,"  for  twelve  successive  years 
(384-372),  and  apparently  again  at  a  later  [leriod. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  walls  (a  task  whicJi  had  be- 
fore Nehemiah's  time  been  repeatedly  attempted) 
was  commenced  by  him  with  caution,  and  excited 
enmity  and  even  armed  intervention,  which  latter, 
liowever,  Nehemiah  showr'd  him.self  able  to  resist. 
The  account  of  the  details  of  the  building  is  not, 
apparently,  from  Nehemiah's  hand,  and  woulil  seem 
to  represent  the  work  as  more  of  a  national  enter- 
prise than  would  be  inferred  from  Nehemiah's  own 
IX.-14 


statements.     The  account  of  the  inaugural  ceremony 

after  completion  comes  rather  late  in  the  book,  and 

was  probably  written  some  years  after 

Rebuilds  the  event.  Nehemiah's  opponent sap- 
the  pear  to  have  been  wealthy  landown- 

■Walls  of  ers,  uotthemselveslsraelites,  butallied 
Jerusalem,  with  leading  families  within  the  city. 
After  the  complelion  of  the  walls  Ne- 
hemiah had  to  occupy  himself  with  political  reforms 
also,  of  which  one  was  the  restoration  to  their  orig- 
inal owners  of  lands  taken  for  debt  by  thi^  wealthier 
members  of  the  community — a  scheme  not  vmlike  the 
"nova>  tabulic  "of  the  classical  republics,  and  regard- 
ed bj' the  owners  as  an  ultra-revolutionary  measure; 
for  it  meant  the  abandonment  without  consideration 
of  much  property  lawfully  aciiuired.  According 
to  Nehemiah's  account,  it  was  ellected  with  a  mini- 
mum of  friction,  owing  to  his  own  disinteresteilness 
in  relinquishing  his  claim  to  the  governor's  allow- 
ances; and  it  took  the  form  of  a  cheerful  .sacritice 
on  the  part  of  the  moneyed  class.  He  tells,  how- 
ever, almost  immediately  afterward,  of  attempts  on 
his  own  life,  which  he  dexterously  escaped,  and  of 
endeavors  to  represent  liis  restoration  of  the  walls 
as  the  prelude  to  a  declaration  of  independence.  In 
these  attempts  residents  of  Jerusalem  took  part, 
either  having  conspired  with  or  being  in  the  pay  of 
external  enemies.  Among  these  instruments  were  a 
false  prophet  and  a  false  prophetess,  whom  Nehe- 
miah was  able  to  unmask. 

Nehemiah's  next  measure  would  appear  to  have 
been  as  aristocratic  in  tendency  as  the  last  was  dem- 
ocratic. He  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  pedigrees 
of  the  residents  of  Jerusalem  with  the  view  of  de- 
grading aliens,  and  for  this  purpose  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  roll  of  the  families  that  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel.  His  narrative,  however,  breaks  oil  without 
describing  the  nature  of  the  measure  which  he 
adopted  or  the  smoothness  with  which  it  worked. 
It  appears  from  other  parts  of  the  book  that  jiriestly 
families  were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  aliens, 
and,  though  Nehemiah  resumed  his  inquisition  on 
his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  it  required  the  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  power  to  carry  it  through.  It  is 
possible  that  the  danger  of  offending  the  humbler 
classes,  whom  he  had  won  over  by  his  "novK 
tabuUr,"  prevented  him  from  inquiring  too  strictly 
into  this  matter  on  his  first  visit. 

The  rest  of  his  reforms  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
religious  nature,  although,  the  chapters  in  which 
they  are  recorded  being  by  other  hands,  there  is  a 
want  of  clearness  in  the  details.  He  appears  with 
the  aid  of  Ezra  to  have  enforced  or  reeuforced  the 
Mosaic  law,  especially  the  jirovision  relating  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  which  on  his 
His  second  visithe  had  again  to  emphar.i/.e. 

Keforms.  He  also  i)rovided  by  a  regular  system 
of  forced  "contributions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Temple  services  and  of  the  various 
castes  who  took  part  in  performing  them.  He 
writes  with  unusual  na'ivete;  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  personal  narrative  has  rarely  been  questioned. 
It  seems,  liowever,  surprising  that  the  accredited 
re])resentative  of  the  sovereign  court  should,  in  car- 
rying out  his  commissitm,  have  met  with  fierce  op- 
position, leading  to  the  imminent  risk  of  skirmishes 
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and  battles;  b\it  tlie  classical  historians  give  no  liigli 
idea  of  the  administrative  capacity  of  Artaxerxes 
II.  Further,  there  appears  to  be  some  contradiction 
between  the  statements  tliat  he  went  to  Jerusjileni 
on  a  visit  for  a  strictly  limited  time  (ii.  6).  and  that 
he  ■went  to  Jiidea  as"pehah"and  held  oflice  for 
twelve  years  (v.  14  and  siii.  6);  but  this  may  also 
be  due  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  his  memoirs. 

From  Nehemiiih's  own  account  of  liis  conduct  it 
may  be  gatliered  that  he  was  an  adroit  i)()litician,  a 
wary  leader  and  soldier,  and  a  skilful  organizer, 
though  not  free  from  pedantry  and  fanaticism ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Ben  Sira,  in  naming  him  after 
Zerubbabel  as  one  of  those  to  wliom  the  Jews  owed 
their  restoration  and  reconstitution  as  a  nation,  only 
does  him  justice.  For  witliout  walls  Jerusalem 
could  not.  according  to  ancient  ideas,  have  ranked  as 
a  place  of  importance,  and  the  measure,  of  which 
there  is  an  obscure  mention  (xi.  1),  of  obtaining  a 
resident  population  fitted  for  its  size,  by  drawing 
lots,  would  also  do  much  toward  restoring  its  former 
grandeur.  His  name  was,  however,  not  popular 
with  the  tradition  whicli  has  come  down  in  the  Tal- 
muds;  but  in  that  which  is  preserved  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees  many  services  are  attributed  to 
him  of  which  the  Bible  knows  nothing.  Among 
these  are  the  miraculous  production  of  fire,  cele- 
brated by  a  feast  called  "Naphthar"  (II  Mace.  i. 
36);  the  compilation  of  a  sacred  library  (ib.  ii.  13); 
and  even  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  the  altar 
(ib.  verse  18).  These  statements  are  not  wortliy  of 
credit;  and  it  is  evidentthat  Nehemiah's personality 
■was  overshadowed  by  that  of  Ezra,  whose  services, 
though  less  brilliant,  were  more  lasting. 

E.  (1.  II.  D.   S.  M. 

In    Rabbinical    Literature  :      Kehemiah   is 

ideutitied  in  one  haggudah  with  Zerubbabel.  the  lat- 
ter name  being  considered  an  epithet  of  Nehemiah 
and  as  indicating  that  he  was  born  at  Baliylon 
(•'  Zera'+  Babel  "  ;  Sanh.  3*i).  With  Ezra,  he  marks 
tlie  spring-time  in  the  national  history  of  Judaism 
(Cant.  H.  ii.  12).  A  certain  mislinah  is  declared  by 
the  Rabbis  to  have  originated  in  the  school  of 
Neliemiah  (Sliab.  123b).  "still,  Nehemiali  is  blamed 
by  the  Habbis  for  his  seennngly  boastful  expression, 
"Think  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good"  (Xeh.  v.  19, 
xiii.  31),  and  for  his  disparagement  of  liis  prede- 
cessors {ib.  V.  l.'j),  among  wliom  was  Daniel.  The 
Rabbis  think  that  these  two  faults  were  tlie  reason 
that  this  book  is  not  mentioned  under  its  own  name, 
but  forms  part  of  the  Book  of  Ezra  (Sanli.  93b). 
According  to  B.  B.  15a  Nehemiah  completed  the 
Book  of  Chronicles,  which  was  written  by  Ezra. 

w.  n.  M.  Sel. 

NEHEMIAH,  BOOK  OF  :  A  work  ascribed  to 
Kclieiuiali.  but  brariug  in  some  canons  tlie  title 
Esdras  II.  or  Esdras  III.,  having  been  attributed 
to  Ezra  on  the  ground  that  Nehemiah's  self-assertion 
deserved  some  punishment  (Sanh.  93b),  or  because, 
having  ordinarily  been  written  on  tlie  same  .scroll 
with  the  Book  of  Ezra,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
apiiendix  to  it.  The  liook  consists  ostensibly  (i.  1)  of 
the  memoirs  of  Neiiemiah,  com])iled,  or  at  any  rate 
completed,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  since  he  al- 
ludes to  a  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  "at  the  end  of 
days"  (xiii.  0,  A.  V.  margin),  which  must  mean  a 


long  time  after  the  first.  In  xiii.  28  he  .speaks  of  a 
grandson  (comj).  xii.  10,  11)  of  the  high  priest  Elia- 
shib  as  being  of  mature  years;  whence  it  ajipears 
that  the  latest  event  mentioned  in  the  book,  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Jaddua.  contem])or!iry  of  AUxandci 
the  Great  (xii.  11,  22),  may  have  fallen  within  Ne- 
hemiah's time.  The  redaction  of  his  memoirs  oc- 
curred probably  later  than  360  n.c,  but  how  much 
later  can  not  easily  be  determined.  The  first  persoQ 
is  employed  in  ch.  i.-vii.  5,  .\ii.  31-42.  xiii.  6  et  neg. 
Sometimes,  however,  Nehemiah  prefers  to  speak  ia 
the  name  of  the  community  (ii.  19.  iii.  33-38,  x.), 
and  in  some  places  he  him.self  is  spoken  of  in  the 
third  person,  either  with  the  title  "tirshatha" 
(viii.  9,  X.  2)  or  "pehah"  (xii.  26,  claimed  by  him 
in  V.  14;  A.  V.  "governor"),  or  without  title  (xii. 
47).  The  style  of  these  last  passages  implies  some- 
what that  Nehemiah  is  not  the  writer,  especially 
that  of  the  third  and  fourth :  "  in  the  days  of  Nehe- 
miah the  governor,  and  of  Ezra  "  ;  "  in  the  days  of 
Zerubbabel,  and  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah."  The 
portions  of  the  book  in  which  the  first  person  is  used 
are  marked  by  repeated  prayers  for  recognition  of 
the  author's  services,  and  imprecations  on  his  ene- 
mies (iii.  36,  67;  v.  19;  vi.  13;  xiii.  14.  22,  29,  31), 
which  may  be  taken  as  ehuracteristic  of  an  individ- 
ual's style;  and  indeed  the  identity  of  the  traits  of 
character  which  are  manifested  by  the  writer  of 
the  opening  and  closing  chapters  can  not  escape 
notice.  Moreover,  the  author's  enemies,  Sanballat 
and  Tobiah,  figure  in  both  parts. 

The  unity  of  the  book  is  marred  by  the  insertion 
of  a  variety  of  documents,  chiefly  lists  of  names. 
These  are  the  following:  (1)  Ch.  iii.  1-32,  a  list  of 
persons  who  helped  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
This  document  agrees  with  ch.  xii.  in  exhibiting  re- 
markable acquaintance  with  the  to- 
Documents  pography  of  Jerus;ilem;   and  it  also 

Inserted,  gives  some  curious  dt-tails  about  the 
persons  who  took  part  in  the  work, 
some  of  whose  names  figure  in  other  contexts.  It  is, 
however,  observable  that  Eliashib  is  sjiid  to  have 
been  high  priest  at  the  time  of  Nehemiah's  first 
visit;  and  the  same  is  suggested  by  xiii.  7,  whereas 
in  Ezra  x.  6  it  is  suggested  that  Eliasliib's  grandson 
(Neh.  xii.  11,  12)  was  in  otlice  thirteen  years  before 
Nehemiah  came.  If  the  list  of  high  priests  in  ch. 
xii.  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  Eliashib  could  not 
have  been  in  otlice  in  Nehemiah's  time;  and  this  fact 
discredits  the  historical  character  of  the  document, 
at  any  rate  to  a  certain  extent;  for  the  possibility  of 
Nehemiah,  at  a  great  distjiuce  from  the  scene  of  the 
events,  having  mistaken  .some  of  the  details,  can 
not  be  quite  excluded.  The  account  of  the  building 
given  in  this  chapter  represents  it  as  more  elabo- 
rate and  national  than  would  be  imagined  from 
iii.  33-38. 

(2)  Ch.  vii.  6-73,  a  list  of  the  exiles  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel.  This  is  a  document  which  Nehe- 
miah says  he  discovered  (vii.  5);  and  it  is  embod- 
ied in  the  narrative  of  Ezra  also  (Ezra  ii.).  The 
difference  between  the  copies  is  such  as  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  not  overstrict  ideas  of  accuracy  cur- 
rent in  antiiiuity.  Some  difliculty  is  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  the  narrative  which  deals  with  the  days 
of  Zerubbabel  is  continued  without  break  into  a 
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scene  wliich  ostcnsibl_v  took  place  in  Nehemiah 's 
own  time;  in  other  words,  though  the  document  is 
introduced  as  extraneous,  it  is  not  clear  at  what 
point  it  ends.  Indeed,  the  purpose  for  wliich  Nehe- 
miah says  he  gatliercd  the  people,  namely,  to  dis- 
cover their  genealogies  (vii.  5),  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  realized,  but  instead  the  reader  is  taken 
into  a  scene  at  which  the  Law  is  publicly  read  by 
Ezra.  Here  again  resort  may  be  had  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  carelessness  on  the  author's  part,  or  to 
that  of  compilation  by  an  unscientific  collector. 

(3)  If  the  Septuagint  be  believed,  ch.  ix.  contains 
a  discourse  delivered  by  Ezra. 

(4)  ("h.  X,,  containing  a  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, bearing  eighty-four  signatures  of  persons  who 
undertook  to  observe  the  Law  of  Moses  and  dis- 
charge certain  duties.  The  number  of  signatories 
is  evidently  a  multiple  of  the  sacred  numbers  7  and 
13.  and  the  list  is  headed  by  Nehemiah  him,self.     Of 

the  signatories  some  are  persons  about 
Solemn  whom  something  definite  is  learnt 
League  and  in  either  Ezra  or  Nehemiah  (t.j/.,  She- 
Covenant,    rebiah.  Ezra  viii.  18;  Hanan.  Neli.  xiii. 

13 ;  Kelita,  Ezra  x.  23),  but  those  called 
"  the  heads  of  the  people  "  appear  all  to  be  families, 
their  names  occurring  to  a  great  extent  in  the  same 
order  as  that  in  which  they  occur  in  the  list  of  ch. 
vii.  This  mixture  of  family  names  with  names  of 
individuals  excites  suspicion ;  but  the  unhistorical 
character  of  this  document,  if  proved,  would  great  l_v 
mar  the  credit  of  the  whole  book.  The  framing  of 
such  a  dooHuent  at  a  time  of  religious  revival  and 
excitement  has  no  a  priori  improbability. 

(5)  Ch.  xi.  contains  a  list  of  persons  who  drew 
lots  to  reside  at  Jerusalem,  with  notices  of  the  assign- 
ment of  offices  and  of  the  residences  of  officials.  This 
document  agrees  very  closely  in  places  with  one 
embodied  in  I  Chron.  ix. ;  indeed,  both  would  ap- 
pear to  be  adaptations  of  a  register  originally  found 
in  a  "book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  "  (ib. 
verse  1).  It  might  seem  as  if  the  use  of  the  word 
"king's "in  Neh.  xi.  23,24,  having  been  taken  over 
from  the  older  document,  had  given  rise  to  the 
charge  of  which  Nehemiah  complains  in  vi.  6,  where 
his  enemies  accuse  him  of  making  himself  king; 
and  indeed  the  arbitrary  character  of  some  of  his 
measures  (xiii.  25)  would  in  part  justify  such  a 
charge.  If  one  may  judge  by  the  analogy  of  Mo- 
hammedan states,  there  would  be  nothing  unusual 

in  a  provincial  governor  taking  that 
Kegisters.    title.      The   purpose   of   the   register 

must  have  been  seriously  misunder- 
stood by  either  Nehemiah  or  the  Chronicler;  but  it 
may  be  inferred  with  certainty,  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  document  in  such  different  forms  in  the 
two  hooks,  that  the  compiler  of  Nehemiah  is  not 
identical  with  the  Clironicler. 

(6)  Ch.  xii.  l-2fi  gives  a  list  of  priests  and  Levites 
who  returned  with  Zcrubbabel,  carried  down,  very 
imperfectly,  to  Neliemiah's  time,  or  perhaps  later. 
The  "  book  of  the  clironicles  "  (verse  23)  is  cited  for 
parts  of  it;  but  this  document  covers  some  of  the 
same  ground  as  the  last,  and  it  might  seem  as  if 
both  were  rough  drafts,  never  finally  worked  up. 
It  is  of  course  open  to  the  critic  to  regard  the  whole 
work  as  compiled  by  Nehemiah,  who,  where   his 


memory  or  knowledge  failed  him,  may  have  inserted 

those  dociunents,  or  have  ordered  his  secretaries  to 
insert  accounts  of  scenes.  Indeed,  the  expression 
"and  in  all  this  "  (xiii.  6),  which  reintroduces  the  per- 
sonal narrative,  implies  that  the  author  had  before 
him  some  matter  which  he  had  not  himself  described. 

It  is  more  usual  to  suppo.se  that  Neliemiah's  me- 
moirs were  utilized  b)-  another  writer,  who  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  alter  the  first  person  where  it  oc- 
curred ;  such  a  supposition  involves  no  imiiossibility, 
provided  the  compiler  be  not  identified  with  the 
compiler  of  Ezra  or  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles; 
for  the  utilization  by  these  authors  of  documents 
also  incorporated  in  Nehemiah  involves  improbabil- 
ities calculated  to  outweigh  any  argumenis  that  can 
be  urged  on  the  other  side.  Ben  Sira  (Sirach  [Ec- 
clus.]  xlix.  13),  in  describing  Nehemiah's  work,  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  account  found  in  Neh.  i.-vii.  1 ; 
from  the  short  space  that  he  devotes  to  each  hero  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  existence 
of  the  whole  work  in  his  time.  The  fact  of  its  being 
contained  in  his  canon  would,  however,  make  it 
probable  that  it  existed  in  its  present  form  as  early 
as  300  B.C.,  a  date  separated  by  some  decades  only 
from  the  last  mentioned  in  the  book,  and  by  less 
than  a  century  from  Nehemiah's  first  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

From  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  it  is'lcarned 
that  various  legends  were  current  about  Nehemiah 
when  it  was  written,  to  which  the  Biblical  book 
contains  no  allusion.  Possibly  those  writers  who 
reduce  the  credible  element  to  the  smallest  amount 
do  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  tlie  ra]iidity 
with  which  events  succeed  one  another,  the  frag- 
mentary character  of  modern  knowledge  of  post- 
exilic  Israel,  and  the  general  complication  of  polit- 
ical phenomena. 

Bibliography  :  Epochs  are  marked  in  the  study  of  the  book  by 
the  treatise  of  Hoonacker.  Z(H'*>hahel  et  Ic  Second  Temple^ 
Paris,  ISte;  and  that  of  KtistiTs.  Hrl  Herstet  van  Israel, 
1891.  Skppticism  is  carried  to  its  fiirtliest  by  ('.  C.  Torrev,  In 
Stade's  Zcil.fchrift.  18!»tS,  2d  Sui'iiU-mcnt.  Comp.  also  Hoon- 
&cki^T,  Niiurellcs  Etudes  ,«Hr  In  llrstinirntiuu  .luirc,  l'ari.s. 
1S96.  Of  importance  also  are  E.  MeyiT, />iV  Kiil.<tr}iunfi  des 
Judenthums,  1896,  and  J.Geissler.  i'o^  Lilt  tat  i^flir}i  Bezie- 
bU7t(/cn  der  E^amemniren,  Chemnitz,  181tl>.  in  wliich  Ilie  lit- 
erature is  best  collected, 
E.  G.  n.  D.  S.   M. 

NEHEMIAH  OF  BETH-HORON  :  Amora  of 
the  first  generation;  lived  in  the  third  century  at 
Beth-horon.  a  small  town  northwest  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  different  sources  he  has  various  names,  being 
called  either  "Nehunva  [his correct  name;  Suk.  44al 
from  the  Valley  of  Beth-horon"  (i.e.,  from  lower 
Beth-horon,  there  being  an  uppertownof  this  name), 
"Hunj'a  of  Horou"  (Yer.  Sheb.  38c),  or  "Haniiia  of 
Beth-horon  "  (Yer.  'Ab.  Zarali  43c).  He  seems  to 
have  been  highly  respected,  both  as  a  scholar  and  as 
a  pious  man.  His  advice  was  frequently  sought  in 
the  regulation  of  the  calendar  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  it 
was  said  that  whenever  he  went  to  the  city  for  that 
jiurposc.  the  waters  divided  before  him  (ifi.).  Only 
a  few  of  his  halakic  sentences  have  been  preserved. 
K.  Johiinan  transmits  in  his  name  some  htilakot  said 
to  be  based  on  a  very  ancient  tradition  (Suk.  44a). 
Some  haggadic  sentences  by  him  have  also  been 
preserved,  e.;/.,  Oen.  R.  Ixxiii.  and  Yer.  Ma'as.  Sh. 
r).")il.  although  this  latter  interpretation  is  ascribed 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (M.  K.  Oa)  to  H.  Abbahu. 
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Xehi'iniah  had  a  learned  son  named  TJzziel,  who 
is  nientioucii  in  Yer.  Ma'ns.  Sh.  (I.e.).  It  appears, 
from  a  comparison  of  tliis  passjige  in  Yerushalini 
wiih  tliat  in  tlic  IJabvlonian  Gemara  (M.  K.  oa),  that 
this  son  was  named  after  liis  graiidfatlier,  who  was 
apparently  a  prominent  man,  being  called  "  Uzziel 
Rabba"  =  "Uzziel  the  Great"  (JI.  Iv.  I.e.). 
BiBLioORAPHY  :  Heilprin,  Siil.r  hti-Dorot,  p.  127. 

w.    i;  .T     Z.    L. 

NEHEMIAH  B.  HASHIEL  (AMMID).    See 

PsEUDo-MESSIAn. 

NEHEMIAH  HA-KOHEN :  Polish  Cftbalist 
and  Shabbelhaiun  preacher:  died  at  Amsterdam 
shortly  after  1690,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
in  Poland  in  1682.  Owing  to  Nehemiah's  wide 
knowledge  of  the  Cabala  he  was  sent  by  the  Polish 
communities  in  1666  to  the  Tnrkish  city  of  Gallipoli, 
where  Shabbelliai  Zebi  was  at  that  time  detained,  in 
order  that  the  latter's  claim  to  being  the  Jlessiah 
might  be  investigated.  Shabbethai  Zebi  was  at  first 
pleased  with  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah ;  but  after  a 
long  discussion  Xchemiah  frankly  declared  him  to 
be  nothing  else  than  an  impostor.  Shabbethai  and 
his  followers  thereupon  decided  secretly  to  kill  Ne- 
hemiah, but  the  latter  detected  their  design,  and  ran 
into  the  street,  shouting  that  he  wished  to  embrace 
Islam.  Immediately  the  turban  was  placed  on  his 
head  and  he  was  declared  to  be  a  ^loslem. 

To  the  Jews  Nehemiah  stated  that  his  conversion 
was  only  temporar}-,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  ex- 
pose the  pseudo-Messiah  to  the  sultan.  He  was  in- 
deed sent  by  the  governor  to  Adrianople  and  re- 
ceived by  the  sultan,  who  rewarded  him  for  his" 
acceptance  of  Islam;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  infor- 
mation given  bj-  him  concerning  Shabbethai,  the 
latter  was  brought  under  guard  to  the  .same  city. 

When  later  Nehemiah  returned  to  his  native 
country  he  declared  himself  to  be  a  fervent  adher- 
ent of  Zebi,  relating  wonders  performed  by  the  lat- 
ter as  the  Messiah.  Moreover,  he  pretended  to  be 
himself  "Mashiah  ben  Yosef  "  (the  Jlessiah,  the  de- 
-scendant  of  Joseph),  the  precursor  of  the  great  Mes- 
siah, the  descendant  of  David.  In  consequence  the 
Polish  comnmnities  excommunicated  him. 

Nehemiah  then  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
changed  his  mode  of  dress  and  used  the  name  of 
Jacob.  lie  was,  however,  recognized  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  left  th("  place.  He  then  wandered  from 
town  to  town  till  1690,  when  he  arrived  at  Amster- 
dam, old,  half  blind,  and  covered  with  rags;  here 
also,  despite  the  name  Jacob,  he  was  recognized. 

According  to  another  accoimt,  he  became  again  a 
very  pious  Jew,  on  his  return  to  Poland  passing  his 
time  in  fasting;  and  even  before  going  to  the  East 
he  was  regarded  as  a  holy  man  and  styled  "the 
Iirophel."  It  is  said  that  a  certain  beggar  named 
Jacob  Xamirov,  half  mad  but  well  versed  in  the 
Talmud,  pretended  or  lived  under  the  delusion  that 
he  was  "Nehemiah  the  prophet,  "and  wandered  from 
one  place  to  another  under  the  latter's  name  until 
16f<7,  when  he  was  recognized  by  his  countrymen, 
who  declared  that  the  true  "  Nehemiah  the  propliet  " 
had  died  in  1682. 

BiiiLiocRAPiiv :  Jacob  Gmden.  Tnrat  ha-f:ena'nt,  pp.  17-18, 
2B.  U-mberg,  imi;  Mc'ora'iit  ^.chi,  pp.  .>t-55,  Warsaw,  1890. 
K.  M.  Ski,. 


NEHEMIAH  BEN  KOHEN  ZEDEK  :  Gaon 

of  I'umljudila  liom  '."iu  tn  litis.  While  liis  jiredeces- 
sor,  Aaron  b.  Surgado,  was  still  in  ollice,  Nehemiah 
tried  to  have  him  removed  ;  but  the  college  insisted 
on  retaining  him,  as  he  was  in  every  respect  superior 
to  his  opponent.  After  Sargado's  death  Nehemiah 
finally  succeeded  in  seizing  the  otlice  by  a  trick,  al- 
though the  majority  of  the  college,  headed  by  the 
ab  bet  din,  H.  Sherira,  refused  to  recognize  him,  and 
he  was  supported  by  only  a  few  members  and  .some 
wealthy  laymen.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  scholarly 
attainments  or  of  his  activitj-  as  gaon. 

Bibliography  :  Letter  ot  Sherira  Gaon,  in  Nciibauer,  .V.  J.  C. 
p.  41 ;  Weiss,  Dm:  '.\.  163 ;  Uratz,  (Vc-sifi.  3U  etl.,  v.  2S7. 
w.  B.  J.   Z.    L. 

NEHTJNYA  OF  BETH-HORON.  See  Nehe- 
Mi.\ii  OF  Betii-Hokox. 

NEHTJNYA  BEN  HA-KANAH  (called  also 
Nehunya  ha-Gadol  =  "tlR-  Great  "):  Tannaof  the 
first  ami  second  centuries.  It  appears  from  IS.  B. 
10b  that  Nehunya  was  a  contemporary,  but  not  a 
pupil,  of  Johanan  b.  Zakkai.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Ishniael  b.  Elisha.  Nehunya  was  rich  and  had 
a  large  retinue  of  servants;  but  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  meekness  and  forgiving  nature,  to 
which  he  attributed  his  attainment  of  great  age 
(Meg.  28a);  two  short  prayers  composed  by  him 
exhibit  the  same  qualities  (Ber.  iv.  2;  Yer.  Ber. 
iv.  2). 

According  to  the  statement  of  R.  Johanan  (Shebu. 
26a),  Nehunya  interpreted  the  entire  Torah  by  the 
hermeneutic  rule  known  as  the  "general  and  partic- 
ular" ("kelal  u-ferat ").  which  rule  has  also  been 
adopted  by  his  pupil  Ishmael  in  eight  of  his  thir- 
teen hermeneutic  rules.  Nehunya  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud;  in  Hul.  129b  he  is  referred 
to  as  the  antagonist  of  Eliezer  and  Joshua  in  regard 
to  a  halakah  (corap.,  however.  'Eduj-.  vi.  2).  He 
said  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  rescued 
from  the  Red  Sea,  that  he  repented,  that  he  after- 
ward reigned  in  Nineveh,  and  that  it  was  he  who  in 
Wie  time  of  Jonah  exhorted  the  inhabitants  of  >sinc- 
veh  to  repentance  (Pirke  H.  El.  xliii).  Nehunya  is 
known  also  for  his  ethical  sjiying:  "Whoso  receives 
upon  him  the  yoke  of  the  Torah,  from  him  is  re- 
moved the  yoke  of  royalty  and  that  of  worldly  care; 
and  whoso  throws  olT  the  yoke  of  the  Torah,  upon 
him  is  laid  the  yoke  of  royalty  and  ihat  of  worldly 
care"  (Ab.  iii.  6;  Ab.  R.  N.  recension  B,  xxxii.  [ed. 
Schechter,  p.  68]). 

As  Ishmael  b.  Elisha,  Nehunya's  disciple,  is  re- 
garded by  the  cabalists  as  their  chief  representative, 
Nehunya  is  considered  to  have  been  Ishmael's 
teacher  in  mysticism  also.  He  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  th<'  daily  prayer  begin- 
ning n33  NJN.  the  initials  of  which  form  the  forty- 
two-lettered  name  of  God.  lie  is  also  siippo.sed  by 
some  to  have  be«n  the  author  of  the  B.miiu  and  of 
the  "Sefer  ha-Peli'ah  "  (see  K.\XAU,  AiiiGUoit). 

BiBi.iiH^RAPiiv:  Baoher.  An.  Tan.  I.  'A-iiR:  Frankel.  Dnrkc 
liii-.yri«hintli.  p.  liii:    Ilellprin,  Sriler  ha-Inntit,  il.;    Steln- 
sclineider,  Cttt.  BinU.  cols.  'MiTtt)  et  tte^i. 
w    r,  31.  Sei.. 

NEHUSHTAN :  Bronze  figure  of  a  serpent 
which  was  broken  in  pieces  by  Hczckiah  at  the  be- 
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giuuiug  of  liis  reign  (II  Kiugs  xviii.  4).  It  was 
ideulififd  with  tbe  brouzesfrpcut  raised  by  Moses  in 
the  desert  iu  order  to  heal  the  Israelites  from  the 
biles  of  the  poisonous  serpents  to  whieli  they  were 
exposed  (Xum.  xxi.  4-10).  The  Rabbis  regarded 
the  word  "Nehiislitiin  "  as  in  the  dual  number,  and 
believed  that  Siieriliee  to  it  involved  the  loss  both  of 
the  present  and  of  the  future  life  (Midr.  Esfah  in 
Yalk.,  Xum.  764).  In  the  baraita  Ber.  10b,  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  Mishnah  (Pes.  iv.  8),  the  addi- 
tional information  is  given  that  the  destruction  of 
the  bronze  serpent  was  applauded  by  the  people. 

Modern  exegesis  holds  two  different  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Nehushtan," 
which  is  explained  either  as  denoting  an  image  of 
bronze,  and  as  entirely  unconnected  with  the  word 
■■  nahash "  (serpent),  or  as  a  lengthened  form  of 
"uahash"  (comp.  vieaddv  in  the  Septuagint).  and 
thus  as  implying  that  the  worship  of  serpents  was  of 
ancient  date  in  Israel.  The  assumption  that  the  tra- 
dition about  "Xehushtan"  is  not  older  than  the  lime 
of  Ilezekiah  is,  however,  not  contested. 

BIBLIOORAPHT:  ScheDlil,   BihcUcrilsnn,  s.v.  Schlaiige  ;  Her- 

zog'-Hautli,    lical-Enciic.   s.v.    SchUiiwe ;  Hastings,    Diet. 
Bildc. 
E.  a.  II.  S.  O. 

NEIGHBOKING    LANDOWNERS  :  The  le 

gal  maxim  "Sic  utere  tuo  ul  alienum  non  htdas  " 
(So  use  your  owu  that  you  may  not  injure  an- 
other's [property])  is  fully  recognized  in  the  Mish- 
nah  (B.  B.  ii.)  by  the  imposition  of  the  following 
restraints : 

(1)  A  man  should  not  dip  a  cistern,  a  cellar,  an  irrigating- 
canal.  or  a  laundry-tank  so  near  to  that  of  his  neighbor  as  not  to 
leave  three  palms' distance  between  the  walls  or  boundaries ; 
and  he  must  plaster  his  own. 

(2)  one  nmst  keep  his  vegetable  (olive)  offal  and  dung  and 
brine  and  lime  and  flints  tbiee  palms  distant  from  his  neighbor's 
wall ;  also  his  plants  and  plow-furrows  and  urine.  The  same 
distance  must  he  kept  from  hand-mill  to  hand-mill  and  from  oven 
to  oven.  He  must  not  erect  an  oven  in  his  own  house  without 
leaving  four  cubits  between  its  top  and  the  joists  atiove.  nor  in 
an  upi>er  story  without  a  layer  ot  earth  of  three  palms  under  it ; 
nor  a  cooking-stove  without  such  a  layer  one  palm  in  height. 
Even  then,  if  lire  breaks  out,  he  must  reimburse  his  neighbor's 
loss  (B.  Simeon  to  the  contrary  being  overruled). 

(3)  One  must  not  open  a  bakery  or  a  dye-house  or  a  cow-stable 
under  his  neighbor's  wareroom.    The  former  two  are  permitted 

under  a  wine-store,  the  heat  not  injuring  Pales- 
Objection-    tinian  wines.    A  man  may  lawfully  object  to 
able  Oc-      the  opening  of  shops  in  the  same  court  in 
cupations.    which  lie  lives,  because  the  noise  of  the  cus- 
tfuners  disturbs  his  sleep ;  but  he  may  not  for- 
bid any  one  from  makuig  commodities  in  the  court  and  selling 
tliem  elsewhere,  nor  may  he  <ibject  to  the  noise  of  a  hammer, 
of  a  hand-iiiilt,  or  of  <-hildren. 

(tl  Windows  shoulii  bv  placed  four  cubits  above  or  below  the 
wall  of  a  neightior.  so  that  the  latter  can  not  from  his  wall  look 
in:  and  four  cubits  away,  so  that  the  wall  may  not  darken 
them ;  itie  tjuilder  of  the  wall  to  keep  the  distance. 

(.5»  A  ladder  should  be  kept  four  cubits  away  from  a  neigh- 
bor's dove-cot,  so  that  weasels  may  not  have  access  to  the  pig- 
eons: and  a  wall  a  similaf  clistance  from  a  neightior's  roof- 
gutter,  to  give  him  room  for  a  ladder.  A  man  should  not  set 
up  a  dove-cot  In  his  Held  unless  he  has  fifty  cubits  of  land 
around  It. 

(«l  Trees  should  be  planted  twenty-Bve  cuhlti  from  a  walled 
town:  can>l>-ftnd  sycamore-trees  (on  account  of  their  thick  foli- 
agei  llfiy  cubits  away.  If  the  town  was  there  Unit,  the  owner  of 
the  tn-es  must  cut  them  down  without  compensatWm ;  if  the 
town  was  liullt  later,  with  compensation.  In  like  manner  and 
measure  trees  should  l>e  kept  at  a  distance  from  a  neighbor's 
cl-stem. 

(7)  A  fixed  thrashing-floor  should  be  situated  at  a  distance  of 
at  least  fifty  cubits  from  a  town ;  and  a  man  sliould  not  have 


one  on  his  ground  unless  he  has  flfty  cubits  of  land  around  it  in 
each  direction,  so  that  the  chatT  may  not  injure  the  orchards  or 

plowed  tlelds  of  his  neighbors. 
Tanneries.        (8)     Carcas.ses    and    graves   and    tanneries 

should  be  kept  llfty  cubits  from  any  town; 
and  a  tannery  should  be  restricted  to  the  east  of  a  town. 

(9j  In  like  manner  vats  for  decoEuposing  na,\  must  be  kept 
at  a  distance  from  a  neighbor's  lawn,  pear-trees  from  his  onions, 
and  mustard-plants  from  his  beehives.  (Some  of  these  rules 
are  evidently  built  on  mistaken  notions  as  to  \Chat  is  harm- 
ful. I 

(10)  .\  man  should  not  plant  a  vine  or  any  tree  nearer  than 
four  cubits  to  his  neighbor's  field.  If  there  is  a  fence  between 
the  flelds,  eai-h  one  niay  plant  ne.xt  to  tlie  fence  :  but  when  the 
roots  spread  into  the  Held  of  a  neighbor,  the  latter  may  cut  Ihem 
out  to  a  depth  of  three  palms  so  that  they  may  not  interfere 
with  his  plow  :  and  in  digging  a  cistern  or  cellar  he  may  cut 
them  out  to  the  necessary  depth  and  keep  the  wood. 

(11)  When  a  tree  bends  over  the  Held  of  a  neighbor,  the  latter 
may  cut  it  off  high  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  plowman's 
ox-goad :  if  the  tree  is  a  carob  or  a  sycamore,  or  if  the  land 
needs  iiTigation,  he  may  cut  oH  the  branches  along  the  plumb- 
line. 

(12)  When  a  tree  hangs  oyer  the  public  highway,  the  owner 
should  cut  the  limbs  oft  high  enough  lor  a  camel  with  Its  rider 
to  pass  under. 

No  trace  of  any  of  these  provisions  can  bo  found 
in  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
some  of  them  are  moditied  to  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  In  the  later  codes  (e.g.,  that  of  Mai- 
monides,  "Yad,"  Shekenitn),  and  the  Sliulhai:  'Arnk 
also  (HoshenJIishpat,  153-156),  many  of  the  provi- 
sions are  changed  or  omitted  for  like  reason,  but 
other  provisions  are  tieated  in  connection  with  them 
which  belong  rather  to  communal  government. 
Thus  Maimonides  adds  to  the  rules  of  the  Jlishnah: 
"A  hand-mill  should  be  set  at  least  three  palms 
away  from  the  neighbor's  wall,  not  to  heat  it  and 
not  to  anno)'  the  neighbor's  family  ;  also  a  baking- 
oven,  so  as  not  to  overheat  the  wall.  A  stone  on 
which  clothes  are  washed  should  be  removed  four 
cubits,  as  the  water  would  weaken  the  wall.  Urine 
should  be  keiit  three  palms  away  front  a  brick  wall 
and  one  palm  from  a  stone  wall." 

On  the  other  hand,  JIaimonides  follows  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Habbi  Jose  in  the  Jlishnah,  and 
says,  "the  owner  of  a  mustard-plant  need  not  remove 
it  from  the  neighbor's  beehive  ;  the  bees  should  rather 
be  kept  awtiy  from  the  mustard-plant";  and  he  ex- 
tends this  reasoning  to  other  parts  of  B.  B.  ii.  9.  He 
teaches  also  that  when  a  tree  is  planted  at  the  proper 
distance  from  a  neighbor's  cistern,  the  owner  of  the 
tree  is  not  at  fault  when  the  roots  in  growing  spread 
so  as  to  penetrate  the  cistern.  He  also  recognizes 
the  I'ight  of  one  who  owns  a  wall  at  the  edge  of  his 
lot  to  lateral  support  fiom  the  neighbor's  soil.  Not 
only  should  this  soil  not  be  dug  up,  but  its  owner 
should  do  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  trodden  down 
and  hardened:  e.g.,  he  should  not  build  walls  near 
together  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  legality  of  this 
exiensinn  of  the  rule  is.  however,  doubled. 

Neighboring  Landowners  as  nVOn  '33  (  = 
"Abutters"):  The  right  of  preemption  which  be- 
longs to  joint  owners  in  general  tind  to  abutting 
landowners  is  unknown  to  Bible  and  Mishuah.  and 
seems  to  have  been  evolved  first  by  the  Babylonian 
Siiges.  Perhaps  it  w;is  suggested  to  tlieni  by  sop'e 
custom  of  the  n<'W  Persian  kingdom,  but  they  rested 
it  wholly  on  the  Scriptui-al  jiassage:  "Thou  shalt 
do  that  which  is  right  and  good  in  the  sight  of  the 
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Lord"  (Deut.  vi.  18),  deducing  therefrom  the  dutj- 
of  keeping,  in  intercourse  with  one's  fellow  men, 
"  inside  the  line  of  justice."  The  Talmud  treats  this 
subject  in  only  one  place  (B.  ,M.  108a,  h).  All  tlie 
rules  there  given  Maimonides  has  arranged  clearly 
("  Yad,"  I.e.  xii.  4-17)  as  follows; 

(1)  If  one  among  brothers  (coheirs)  or  other  joint 
owners  sells  his  share  to  a  stranger,  the  other  broth- 
ers or  part  owners  (or  any  one  of  them)  may  take  it 
from  tlie  buyer  and  pay  him  back  the  price  paitl  by 
him,  so  as  not  to  have  a  stranger  among  them. 

(2)  When  one  sells  his  ground  to  another,  his 
neighbor  owning  adjoining  land  has  the  right  to  pay 
the  price  and  to  evict  the  buyer;  and  the  buyer  is 
then  treated  as  the  agent  of  tlie  abutting  owner;  and 
whether  the  sale  be  made  by  the  own(-r  in  person  or 
tlirough  an  agent  or  by  the  court,  the  law  of  pre- 
emption governs.  Even  though  the  distant  buyer 
be  a  scholar,  and  the  abutter  be  of  "the  people  of  the 
land,"  the  latter  is  preferred  (quoting  Deut.  vi.  18). 

(3)  When  there  are  several  abutters,  they  all  have 
the  right  of  preemption;  they  can  buy  out  the  jna- 
chaser,  contributing  the  money  equally.  But  if  one 
anticipates  the  others  and  buys,  he  can  hold  the  lot 
against  the  others;  and  so  several  abutters  who  are 
on  the  spot  can  anticipate  others  who  are  absent. 

(4)  When  a  joint  owner  sells  his  share  to  another 
joint  owner,  or  a  sole  owner  to  one  of  several  abut- 
ters, the  other  joint  owners  or  abutters  have  no 
right  of  preem|)tion. 

(5)  Where  one  sells  all  his  property,  the  abutter 
of  one  field  can  not  evict  the  biner ;  nor  does  the 
abutter's  right  arise  uponas;ile  to  the  formerowner, 
nor  against  one  who  buys  from  a  Gentile. 

(6)  Where  one  sells  his  tield  to  a  Gentile,  he  is  put 
under  the  ban  till  he  enters  into  an  undertaking  of 
guaranty  against  any  trespass  by  the  Gentile,  and 
that  the  latter  will  deal  toward  Israelite  abutters 
according  to  this  preemption. law. 

(7)  The  abutter  has  no  preemption  in  renting 
laud. 

(8)  The  sale  can  not  be  disturbed  by  the  abutters 
where  the  owner  sells  to  the  mortgagee  land  which 
is  under  mortgage,  or  where  he  sells  a  distant  tield 
for  means  to  redeem  his  home  farm,  or  a  poor  licld 
for  the  means  to  redeem  a  good  one,  or  to  find  means 
to  pay  his  dues  to  the  government,  or  for  funeral 
expenses,  or  for  alimony  to  wife  or  daughters;  for 
in  all  these  cases  the  seller  is  pressed  and  might  lose 
his  sale  if  the  buyer  had  to  fear  an  eviction  by  the 
abutters.  (Authoiities  later  than  the  Talmu'd  con- 
sider the  case  in  which  the  abutter  denies  that  the 
sale  was  brought  about  by  one  of  these  causes.  If 
lie  can  not  prove  the  contrary,  the  buyer  may  clear 
himself  by  the  "lesser  oath."  The  abutter  may  also 
lie  re(|uired  to  prove  that  he  owns  the  neighboring 
tield,  and  isnotamere  renter,  metayer, or  trespasser.) 

(9)  A  .sale  to  fatherless  infants  or  to  a  woman  is 
not  liable  to  be  set  aside  by  the  abutters. 

(10)  The  owner  of  a  building  or  of  trees,  if  he  has 
any  interest  in  the  ground,  has  the  rights  and  lies 
under  the  duties  of  an  abutter.  When  the  next 
owner  is  sejiarated  from  the  old  Held  by  a  hedge  of 
trees,  a  high  and  solid  building,  or  a  deep  ditch, 
if  even  one  furrow  can  be  nni  through  from  licld 
to  Held,  the  abutter's  rights  attach ;  otherwise  not. 


So  far  Maimonides.  In  Iloshen  Mishpat,  17i5,  the 
law  of  pieciii])tion  by  abutters  is  treated  much  more 
at  large,  following  laterauthorities;  e.g..  the  abutter 
niaj'  complain  that  the  seller  and  the  distant  buyer 
tlirough  collusion  {non-uiin)  have  named  a  higher 
price  than  was  actually  paid;  and  if  this  jirice  is 
more  than  the  value  of  the  land,  the  purchaser  must 
either  clear  himself  by  the  "  greater  oath  "  (U-  bring 
witnesses  to  jirove  the  larger  iiaynieut  (^  9).  This 
code  also  recites  that  the  abutter  must,  in  order  to 
enforce  his  right,  be  ready  at  once  with  his  money; 
he  may  not  say  to  the  buyer,  "  Wait  till  I  earn  the 
money,  and  I  will  then  pay  "  (t-  25).  Nor  if  he  is 
an  infant,  or  sick,  or  abroad  at  the  lime  when  he 
hears  of  the  sjile,  may  time  be  asked  for  him  to  set 
up  his  right  of  preemption;  for  this  would  be  a 
hardshi]!  on  the  buyer,  and  would  discourage  the 
sale  of  laud  (§  34). 

The  fulness  of  details  in  the  Hoshen  Mishpat, 
supported  as  they  are  by  older  codes  and  by  the  re- 
sponsa  of  great  rabbis,  shows  that  the  abutter's 
right  of  preemption  was  by  no  means  a  dead  letter, 
but  was  exercised  wherever  Jews  dwell  together  as 
landowners. 

w.  li.  L.  N.  D. 

NE'ILAH  :  The  last  of  the  five  services  held  ou 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  earliest  mention  of 
it  is  in  the  Mishnah  (Ta'an.  36a),  where  it  is  said: 
"  On  three  occasions  the  priests  pronounce  the  bene- 
diction four  times  in  the  day,  namely,  at  the  morn- 
ing, special  [Musaf],  and  afternoon  sacrifices  and 
at  the  closing  of  the  gates"  ("Ne'ilat  She'arim"). 
These  three  occasions  are  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
other  fast-days,  and  the  days  of  "  ma'ainad  "  (local 
celebrations  held  in  the  country  towns  simultaneous- 
ly with  offerings  brought  in  the  Temple  by  delegates 
from  them  ;  see  Priesthood),  A  baraita  of  unknown 
origin,  but  probably  not  older  than  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century,  mentions  the  five  services  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  beginning  with  the  services  held  on 
the  eve  of  the  da)'  and  closing  with  Ne'ilah  (Pes. 
3a),  which  is  here  not  called  "Ne'ilat  She'arim  "  as 
in  the  Jlishnah.  In  the  third  century  the  principle 
of  this  prayer  was  still  a  subject  of  controversy  be- 
tween Kab  (Abba  Arika).  on  one  side,  and  Samuel 
and  H,  Jolianan,  on  the  other.  Rab  demanded  that 
Ne'ilah  should  be  a  special  service,  while  Samuel 
considered  the  recitation  of  the  formula  of  self- 
humiliation,  "What  arc  we?  What  is  our  life?" 
etc.  (still  found  in  the  ritual),  as  sulHcient. 

Another  discussion  arose,  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  itself.  R.  Johanau  held  that  "  Ne'ilah  "  meant 
the  closing  of  the  gates  of  the  Teiuple,  while  Abba 
claimed  that  it  meant  the  closing  of  the  gates  of 
heaven  (Yer.  Ta'an.  7c).  Both  the  Sephanlic  and 
the  Ashkenazic'  rituals  express  the  latter  idea  in 
their  anthems;  the  Ashkenazic  saying:  "Open  for 
us  the  .gate  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  gates." 
and  the  Sephardic  still  more  clearly:  "At  the  time 
of  the  closing  of  the  heavenly  gates  forgive  our 
iniquities." 

It  would  seem  that  U.  .lohanan's  interpretation 
is  correct.  In  the  Temi)le  at  Jerusalem  th<'  priests 
pronounced  the  benediction  at  every  sacrificial 
service.     On  especially  solemn  occasions  they  pro- 
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nounceil  the  benediction  a  second  time,  wlien  the 
gates  were  to  be  closed  and  tlie  last  worshipers  dis- 
missed.    Such  an  occasion  was  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment.    After  the  destruction  of  the 
History      Temple,  and  especially  after  the  Bar 
of  the        Kokba  rebellion,  when  the  synagogal 
Service.      service  was  modeled  strictly  after  that 
of  the  Temple,  the  custom  of   pro- 
nouncing a  final    benediction  at   the  end  of  the 
service  was  introduced.     This  benediction  seems  to 
liave  been  preceded   by  another  confession  of  sin. 
Hal),    who  had  a  decisive   influence   on    the   crys- 
tallization of  the   ritual  (Weiss,  "Dor,"   iii.  157), 
demanded   that  a   new   Tefillah    be   added   to   the 
four  of  the  other  holy  days;  and  his  opinion  pre- 
vailed. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  quotes  prayers 
only  by  the  opening  words,  it  is  diliicull  to  decide 
liow  the  present  Ne'ilah  prayer,  which  differs  con- 
siderably in  the  various  rituals,  was  developed. 
From  tlie  statement  of  Samuel  (Yoma  6Tb)  it  would 
appear  that  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Ne'ilah  service 
is  the  confession  of  sins,  beginning  with  the  above- 
cited  words.  "What  are  we"?  AVhat  is  our  life?" 
The  passage  following  it,  beginning  with  the  words, 
"Thou  hast  distinguished  man  from  the  beginning," 
and  dwelling  on  the  power  of  repentance,  is  also 
old,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  in  both  rituals,  the 
Sephardic  as  well  as  the  Asbkenazic,  while  the  in- 
troductory passage  in  the  latter,  beginning  with  the 
words.  "  Thou  boldest  out  a  hand  to  the  transgress- 
ors." etc..  is  much  later,  though  it  is  met  with  as 
earl}'  as  the  thirteenth  centur}'.  A  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  this  passage,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  whole 
Ne'ilah  service,  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  repentance, 
while  fasting,  as  well  as  the  expectation  of  seeing 
the  sacrificial  cult  revived,  is  passed  over  in  silence. 
Throughout  the  service  the  word  IJCnn  ("seal  us") 
takes  the  place  of  1J3n3  ("'  inscribe  us  "  [in  the  book 
of  happy  life]),  which  is  employed  from  Rosh  ha- 
Shanah  in  all  services  up  to  the  Ne'ilah. 

The  piyyutim  and  selihot  of  the  Ne'ilah  service 
are  of  comparatively  late  origin.  Evidently  thej' 
merely  served  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  service, 
which  had  to  begin  before  twilight,  until  nightfall. 
Thus  there  is  found  in  both  the  Gcr- 
Extra-  man  and  the  Polish  rituals  a  potpourri 
neous  Ele-  of  various  hymns,  different  in  each 
ments.  case.  Three  anthems  in  the  Asbke- 
nazic  ritual  begin  with  the  words 
" Father,"  "  Son,"  and  "  Nature^'  At  the  end  of  the 
service  the  reader  and  congregation  loudly  proclaim 
seven  times  "  The  Lord  is  God  "  (this  profession  of 
faith  being  called  "  Shemot "  ="  sacred  names  "),  evi- 
dently recalling  Elijah's  invocation  on  Carmel  (1 
Kings  .wiii.  39).  This  custom  dates  from  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Later  sources  mention  two  other 
passages,  "  Shema'  Yisrael "  and  "  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  Ilis  glorious  kingdom  for  ever  and  aye  "  ; 
the  former  to  be  recited  once,  the  latter  three  times. 
These  formulas  have  become  invested  with  a  special 
solemnity,  since  they  are  customarily  em])loycd  in 
the  chamber  of  the  dying.  The  Kaddisliand  a  blast 
on  the  sliofar  conclude  the  service.  It  is  customary 
to  have  the  Ne'ilah  recited  by  the  rabbi  or  by  a 
prominent  member  of  the  communitj'. 


BIBI.IOCRAPHV:  Yfima  fiTb;  Yer.  Ynwa  7c:  Maimonldes, 
Ywl.  Tcshuhah.  ii.  7  ;  idem,  TcfiUah.  1.  7  S,  ill.  fi,  xlv.  1 ;  Tiir 
itrah  H<i!i!iiin,tyMi  ShuUtan  'Af^ik,  (irah  IJatniim:  Raer, 
in  liiscoinmeiitary  to  tlie  prayer-book  'AlnHldt  l'|■^■^«t'^  Ilii- 
(ii'iheim,  IJ5GS;  Ileidenbeiui,  in  bis  commentary  on  tlie  Mah- 
Z(ir. 

D. 
The  traditional  intonations  of  the  Ne'ilah  are  well 
calculated  to  e.\cite  the  emotions  of  the  worshiper. 
The  prevailing  chants  and  melodies  are  those  which 
characterize  the  Days  of  Penitence  generally  (see 
Keuobot;  Alrsic,  Syn.\gog.\l;  Selihot);  but  in 
contrast  with  the  other  services,  a  cheerful  and  more 
confident  note  is  struck  at  the  outset.  Tliis  is  af- 
forded in  the  Sephardic  ritual  by  the  hymn  El 
NoK.\;  in  the  Ashkeuazic,  by  the  especially  charac- 
teristic melody  reserved  for  the  Kaddish  after  the  in- 
troductory psalm,  anil  by  the  opening  passage  of  the 
"'Amidah."  The  form  of  this  nielod_v  preserved  in 
Berlin  and  some  other  localities  of  Germany  is  nota- 
bly bright  and  inspiriting;  but  this 
Tradi-  modernized  development  dates  only 
tional  Mel-  from  the  eighteenth  century  (see  Mark- 
odies.  solin  and  Wolf,  "Auswahl  Alter  He- 
briiischer  Synagogal-Melodien,"  No. 
11,  Leipsic,  188.5).  The  German  tradition  generally 
has  been  influenced  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  this 
tendency  has  changed  the  tonality  of  the  closing 
phrases  from  the  earlier  form,  which  is  preserved 
by  the  Polish  school  of  cantors.  But  these  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  modified  the  original  elsewhere 
in  the  direction  of  plaintiveness. 

As  a  complete  compilation,  the  melody  took  shape 
rather  later  than  the  other  prayer-motives  and  mel- 
ody-types, which  were  already  definite  in  the  medi- 
eval period  (see  Music,  SYN.\G0ri.\L).  Its  opening 
and  closing  phrases  are  direct  quotations,  the  first 
(as  far  as  A  in  the  accompanying  transcription)  de- 
rived from  the  beginning  of  the  "  reshut  "  and  versi- 
cle  theme  for  the  morning  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(see  Kerobot).  and  the  last  (commencing  at  D  in 
the  transcription)  from  the  end  of  the  prayer-motive 
(see  Mi  K.\.mok.\h;  Jlisrc,  Syx.^c.og.^l)  of  the  eve- 
ning preceding,  or  "  Kol  Nidre"  service.  Prefaced 
to  this  closing  phrase  is  an  ancient  Oriental  fig- 
ure (between  B  and  C  in  the  transciiption)  occtir- 
ring  elsewhere  in  the  traditional  melodies  (see  Ge- 
shem;  Mizmor  Siiir).  The  intermediate  passages, 
of  which  the  German  version  is  prol)abl_v  the  more 
original,  are  mere  connecting  phrases  imitated 
from  other  passages  in  the  penitential  music,  but 
successfully  binding  the  whole  in  a  homogeneous 
melody. 

Several  of  the  sections  quoted  from  propitiatory 
poems  are  accompanied  by  the  tunes  for  these 
hymns  when  forming  part  of  the  penitential  prayers 
on  the  previous  days  (see  Adoxai.  Adonai;  Bemo- 
za'e;  Kerobot;  Selihot;  Yisrael Nosiia'  ;  Zekor 
Berit).  The  others  are  associated  with  a  tender 
melody  already  heard  in  the  Atonement  services  to 
the  chief  refrain-hymn  "  Ki  Hinneh  ka-I.Ioiner  "  sung 
the  previous  evening.  With  its  closing  phrase  are 
also  a.ssociated  strains  previously  utilized  in  the 
services  of  the  day  itself;  so  that  the  melod_y  of 
the  fast  is.  so  to  speak,  reconcentrated  in  its  final 
prayers.  Tlie  last  of  these  extracts  when  chanted 
in  its  proper  place  eleven  days  later,  after  the 
processions  on  Hosha'.na  Kabbah,  is  sung  to  the 
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Larghetto. 
■mf 


NE'ILAH     (Opening  Melody) 


Gtrnum 

Version . 


Polish 

Version. 


-AZT--^ 


31 


J« — h--=J»: 


'W — * 

Yit  -  gad  -  dal 


^--d W — * — -^ 


qSI=:=S?:|=^ 


jCrac: 


-* — •- 


S^^H 
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be  -   'ol 


E4z 


-* — w- 


=1- 


1    ''     ^_3=^ 


■*c-* * — * — ^ 


:1=^ 


-*c-*- 


=fEzd: 


*      * 


:^^^Llz=f=ii^ 


ma         di    -     be  -  ra. . . .     ki 


teh        we  -  yam lik    - 


mal  -  ku  - 
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^E 


»— -a^- 


-»l — -^ 


^^^^==^^ 
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i=^ 


^^^=»-W"Il~J      »  ^ 


a5=ff!= 
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litz:^ 


teh. 


-* ^ 

Be  -  hay   -   ye 


kon. 


u  -  be  -  vo 


E^^ 


S»  *' 


-tg — g 


=1= 


=fs=S=S=S 


»>— >^— y— t- 


di 


*► — 5» — t**- 


B/ 


--n- 


~i 1 *-f- 


-f — t^ — g= 


kon u-be-  hay-ye de  -   kol 

— ^-^         ^^ '■ — 3- 


bet       Yi3     -     ra 


el,  ba  -  'a  -ga- 

mp 


=S3E:S3r: 


it— #    *     igi 


± 


511^: 


:1*=U= 


-^ 1 ^^ 1 — 


^1 '^-\ 


^=k=£ 


-^ — ^ — gi 


-»i *       Jo- 


p — ^ — 


:j=^ 


:=c: 


la 


biz  -  man      ka    -    rib;. 


we   -    im     -     ru, 


=i: 


:T»=:J^ Ni:: 


-^- 


-Jtz=Jt. 


::0-*- 


^TSTr^ 


^ 


r~     ^■f 


^ 


Yit   -  ba    -     rak. . . . 


we  -  yish  -  tab   -    bah. 


we  -  yit  -    pa   - 


-=?- 


:=!- 


=t 


E3E^^^ 


-Js— ^ K 
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P ^ 

>r- 

^       ^ 

F^=?=^^=^*^^i-«- 

J  ^-^   n^^  ^_. 

t. 

'ar 

A  J» 

S  — S- 

we  -  yit  - 

y—r- 

-• 

ro  -  mam 

we  -  yit  -  nas 

-  se we  -  yit  -    had    - 

r*-    »  *     »  *  r  ;  J 

dar. . .     we  -  yit  -  'al     - 

7^ 

> 

C    ^     r 

_              1 

>r            w 

k.      w 

k. 

N 

r^         1     •     r      • 

t 

f^        ■    1 

S     1 

'^     ^  • 

m    M      m 

T'                       '        \j                \ 

Is 

R — »-v- 

U U — ^ — k— 

L ^_k— =»-l 

5: 


ta. 


B 


^.        k 


-t^        »■ 


-fs — * i- 


-• — ■• — •- 


we  -  shi  -   ra    -     ta. 


y      L. 


tush  -  be   -   ha    -     ta. . . .      we  -  ne  -  he  -  ma 
P 


S         > 


^s_  ^    -^^--r^= 


i 


ta... 


da  -  a  -  mi   -  ran  be  - 'ol  -  ma;         we-im  -  ru, 


»       >       S-Zjr 


f^z^?=e 


:-** ^   ^~5=J^ 


=t 


^i 


iH 


Ke'ilah  meloJy,  iu  musical  allusion  to  the  cabalistic 
fancy  that  that  day  saw  the  final  registration  of  the 
heavenly  decrees  scaled  as  the  Day  of  Atonement 
came  to  a  close. 
As  the  service  nears  its  climax,  the  melodies  be- 


come severer  in  tone  and  broader  in  oxpres.sion. 
This  is  especially  marked  in  th<'  antiphonal  responses 
of  Abi.nu  M.vlkenl-  and  in  the  solemn  profession 
of  the  Sliemot.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  service,  the  strains  characteristically 
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NE'ILAH     (Hymn  Tunes) 

I.  (As  in  Other  Atonement  Services) 
Lenlo  espressivo.  , ^ 


Version, 


Knssian 
YersioD, 


:fi: 


m — ^#-s« 

JQ — *-,f«-= — 

Koi.  NlDKK  Sekvice. 

Ki       bin   -  reh. 
Xk'it.ah  SKli^^CE. 
Yah  -  bi   -  'e    - 


=52; 


f^^xi-.^izi 


--^— &i=r: 


ka       -       ho  -   mer 
nil       zel     ya   -   do 


be 


mf 


w^-- 


'^'       k- 


-Jtz\ir- 


yad. .    ha  -  yo       -       zer, 

ta  -  hot    kan  -  fe       ha-slieki-nah, 


3v: 


'-^- 


^^ 


P 


Bire  -  zo    -    to 

Hon     ya    -    hon... 


mur       -       hib,. 
ki     vib  -    hon. 


u  -  bire      zo  -   to        me-kaz  -  zer; 

leb       'a  -  kob       le  -  ha  -    ki  -  nah; 


^==f^ 


=qt 


--^==^--& 


H- 


i 


Ken  a    -    nali    -    nu       be    -    \a    -de  -  ka he    -    sed        no 

Ku     -     mah      na  E    -    lo    -    he     -      -      nu       'uz  -    zah       'uz    -     zi 


=S^ 


:S==>c 


'-^=^F^ 


zer, 
na, 


-»' — 5^ 

La    be  -  rit hab 

A  -   do  -  nai      le  -  shab  -  'o 


iBA-Sr 


:t?    ^     U^ 


-fl 


V 


$ 


bet, 
te 


■we  -  al....        te  -  fen     la    -    ye      -       zer. 
nu      ha        -        -        -       a    -    zi      -       nah. 


/ 


^=S= 


^'-=^ 


m 


NE'ILAH    (Hymn  Tunes) 

II.  (Varied  from  Other  Atonement  Services) 

EvE^TDJO  Service. 
Espr>iSsivo. 


-^ncyf^ 


Dar  -  ke  -  ka 


le  -  ha   -  n  -   rik 


ka 
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ISJZ y 


0.         #- 


X=- 


:P2= 


~^r~r- 


biggin 


La  -  ra   -  'im       we  -  la  -    to   -   bim,  we   -   hi....      te   -  hil    -    la 


te 


ka. 
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ia=d=:^=J^gE^^: 


Se 


_  •""* — ^ "-S^ 

Zeh         el         zeh...  sho    -    'a    -    lim,       Ay    -    yeh. 


El 


^=^ 


±^ 


^ 


On     -     no         sho  -  hen        me  -  'ul    -    lim,        we  -  kul     -     lorn  ma    -    'a    -     ri    - 


^^crx=2 


i 


mak    -     di 


shim 


u    -     me    -     hal 


le 


lim. 


Ne'illAH  axt)  Hosha'na  Rabbah. 


tsm=^ 


fi: 


**  V   V    v~ 


Sha  -   'a 


sha    -    ma    -    yim        pe 


tah, 


We    -    o 


:?i=^ 


=^=1t 


35^<c 


=s= 


ka 


ha  -  tob. 


la 


nu   tif  -  tah; 


To 


shi  -  a",     we  -  rib        al   tira  -  tab,     We  - 


|i 


=11 


y    s- 


mi,       E  -  lo 


sizjti 


H 


ho. 


shi    -    'e 


he. 


yish  -   'e 


associated  with  the  season  of  penitence  are  often 
again  utilized.    Theshort  concluding  sevenfold  dec- 
laration is  then  chanted  to  the  into- 
The  nation  already  given  under  Adonai 

Shemot.  JIelek  (especially  version  C).  The 
Shema',  with  its  associated  sentence 
from  the  Temple  service  (see  'Abodah),  is  at  least 
recited  by  the  cantor  if  not  repeated  in  the  tu- 
multuous response  of  the  congregants,  in  the  noble 
chant  to  which  the  Scriptural  verse  enshrining 
this  declaration  of  the  Unity  is  traditionally  uttered 
when  the  Scroll  of  the  Law  is  displayed  as  it  is  ta- 
ken from  the  Ark  in  the  New-Year  and  Atonement 
services.  The  verse  was  originally  rendered  to  the 
tune  designated  by  its  Accents,  in  the  form  of 
Cantii.i.atiox  which  was  special  to  these  days; 
and  this  derivation  is  still  clear  under  the  more 
melodic  form  which  the  rendering  afterward  took, 
developing  eventually  far  beyond  the  original.  The 
melody,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Paris  cantor  Naum- 


bourg,  has  also  been  impressively  adapted  for  the 
successive  line  of  text,  on  the  model  of  the  strain 
quoted  above  from  the  evening  service  of  Atone- 
ment. 

In  the  Sephardic  rite  the  Ne'ilah  differs  from  the 
use  of  the  Ashkenazim  in  the  medieval  hymns  intro- 
duced into  the  public  recitation.     The  traditional 
intonations  lack  the  haunting  tenderness  character- 
izing those  of  the  northern  use;  and  they  arc  much 
more  obviously  identical  with  those  of  the  other 
Atonement  services  of  the  rite  (see  SEi.moT).     There 
is  only  one  entirely  special  melody,   that  for  the 
hymn  El  Noua  'Ai.ilau  which  ushers 
Sephardic    in   the  service.     Corresponding  with 
Order  and    the    quoted    melodies  of    the  Ashke- 
Melodies.     nuzim  there  is  but  the  tune  of  Adonai 
Bekoi,  Shofak,  from  tlie  New-Year 
service ;  and  this  had  already  been  repeatedly  chanted 
in  the  course  of  the  Atonement  services.     Instead  of 
a  melody  peculiar  to  the  faddish  and  the  opening 
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NE'lLAH    (Concluding  Melodies) 

I.  ABINU  MALKENU    (Outline) 
Lento  mollo  espressivo. 


^^^=:?i 


=P 


^=rf 


bi 


nu,       mal 


ke 


ha    -     ta    -     nu 


le    -    fa 


ka. 


t^ 


m 


W: 


zt 


1 

A    -     bi    -     nn,       mal  -  ke    -    nn,         en       la    -    nu      me  -  lek       el    -    la       at  -  tab,  etc. 

II.  SHEMOT    (Profession  of  Faith) 

m/"  Li'nlo  mollo  solennelle. 


r!'"^^ 
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->~^ 
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— V- 
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^--^ 
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to. 
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wa    -    'ed.    1  to  G.  A    -    do    -    nai. 


Hu     ha  -  E  -  lo 


ba  -  E  -  lo 


of  the  "  'Amidah,"  the  latter  is  preceded  by  the  sol- 
emn congregational  singing  of  the  fragmentary 
liymn  "Adanu,"  which  is  likewise  prefi.xed,  in  its 
ancient  chant,  to  the  JIlsak  service  of  Atonement. 


This  is  followed  by  the  singing  of  the  penitential 
reshut  (comp.  Keuobot)  by  the  l.iazzan,  usually 
to  the  eliaracteristic  Morisco  melody  of   Shofet 

KOL   II.V-AUKZ. 


NE'ILAH-ATANU 


Andante. 
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pa    -    ne    -    ka,        ki        be    -    -      sed     we  -    e 
Thy      pres    -  ence,      for       mer    -    -     cy     and 


A    - 
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de   -   luu       fa    -      ne     -  ka.       Nn        al         te  -   be    -   she  -  nu;    na 
Thine  aw  -   ful        pres  -  ence.      0        put        xts not  to  shame;  0 
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:3=d= 
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Among  the  Atonement  services  in  the  southern 
use  the  Profession  of  Faith  is  not  so  special  to  the 
Ne'ilah  as  in  the  northern  use.  In  the  sclihot  of 
each  of  the  other  four  services  of  the  day,  odiciant 


and  congregation  have  already  reverentially  sung 
the  Shenia'  with  its  Temple  lesponse  and  tlie  words 
"The  Lord,  He  is  God,"  the  latter  in  the  double  form 
iu  which  it  originally  occurs  in  1  Kings  .wiii.  89. 
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In  tbc  picrediii!;  four  serviops  of  thfi  diiy,  liow- 
evtT,  these  iitteianees  were  associated  witli  a  short 
hymn  of  Kaliric  form  (eoiiip.  Keiioiiot).  In  the 
Ne'ihih  they  are  proclaimed  by  tliemselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  closing  Kaddish,  tirst  by  the  oflieiant 
and  then  by  the  congregation,  tlie  double  verse  being 
seven  times  reiterated,  and  all  being  immediately 
followed  by  a  single  complete  series  of  the  SiioPAit 
calls,  instead  of  the  weirdly  solitary  call  which  is 
heard  in  the  northern  ritual. 


O/Hf'wYf  in  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea."  After  this 
she  tilled  the  part  of  Ldih/  Iin<hi  in  Gilbert's 
"  Broken  Hearts."  She  was  then  offered  an  engage- 
ment as  leading  lady  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
where  she  appeared  in  "  Hrantinghame  Hall,"  an 
original  play  written  expressly  for  her  by  Gilbert, 
Following  this,  she  was  engaged  by  Heerbohm  Tree 
to  play  the  part  of  Stella  Durhjixhiir  in  "Captain 
Swift."  Miss  Neilson  has  since  ajipeared  uniler  the 
same  management  in  various  plays,  including  "The 


NE'ILAH-SHEMOT-SEPHARDIC 


mf  Maestoso. 
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=fz=i 
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A     -     do    -     nai. 


Ha  ha    -     E      -     lo     -      bim. 
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■^= 


11^ — I      r'-Tj^ 


-*— — »^ 


A  -    do     -    nai. 


llu. 


ha 


E   -    lo   -    him. 


BiHLiofiRArnv:  DtMiihltz.  Jfirisli  Srn'irr^  in  Sintnuoduc  auil 
liiiinc.  'i'lif  viirlous  iiii'ln.iir,^  .if  the  Nr'Nah  :in'  Biven  by  A. 
Baer,  Bn  "at  Titillitli  <  lin  l'iiihlis<lii  Vnihit,i).  Nos.  I'-ttKJ- 
14S8,  Gotebiirp,  1S77.  Fiiiiikf..ii-"n-tlii-..Miun.  IN"*;);  Cohen  anil 
Davis.  Vnici-  of  I'riiiiri  ,iii,l  I'miw.  Nos.  ;.'7S-a<'.l,  Ldnilmi, 
1899;  D.  Nowakowsky,  SrliluK-itn  I'i't  fUr  Jinn-Kipt'^*'''  Odes- 
sa, 1895;  Ji'ssuriin,  Trmtiiiiiiiiil  Tu)tcs.  in  Unuli  of  Piaiivr 
of  the  SpaiiU^li  and  I'ortmjuese  Jews,  London.  IfXM. 
A.  F.  L.  C. 

NEILSON,  JTJLIA  (Mrs.  Fred  Terry)  :  Eng- 
lish actress;  burn  in  Ldndcui  IrstiM;  educated  at 
"Wiesbaden,  Germany.  Ueturning  to  London  in  1883, 
she  became  a  student  at  the  Hoyal  Academy  of 
Music,  and,  being  i)ossessed  of  a  line  me/.zo-sopiano 
voice,  devoted  herself  exclusively  lo  singing.  In 
1885  she  won  the  Llewellyn  Thomas  gold  medal 
and  various  other  prizes,  and  appeared  in  public 
at  the  Hoyal  Albert  Hall  and  elsewhere.  In  1887 
she  entered  the  dramatic  profession  and  made  her 
first  appearance  in  March,  1888,  at  the  Lyceum  as 


Dancing  Girl,"  "A  Man's  Shadow,"  "Hypatia"  (in 
which  she  played  the  title  role).  "Calied  Back," 
"The  Princess  and  the  Butterlly,"  "King  John," 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  as  Uomliiid 
in  "As  \i)\i  Like  It,"  in  which  role  she  has  had 
great  success. 

In  Aug.,  1900,  she  entered  on  her  own  manage- 
ment at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  with  the  play 
"  Nell  Gwynn,"  which  she  has  since  presented  in  va- 
rious London  an<l  jirovincial  jiluyhouses.  She  has 
toured  with  success  in  the  L'niteil  States  and  Canada. 
niBMOGRAPUY:  TDio's  Tl'ho.  1904. 

•'  G.  L. 

NEISSER,  ALBERT  :  German  dermatologist ; 
born  al  Schweidnilz  Jan.  i-l.  WTiTi.  His  father,  Mo- 
ritzNeisser.  was  i)hysi<ian  and  "Geheimcr  Sanitilts- 
rat"  at  Charlotlenbrunn.  Albert  Neisser  studied 
medicine  in  Erlangen  and  Breslau  (M.D.  1877).     In 
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1877  lie  beoarae  assistant  physician  at  the  Dcrmato- 
logical  Clinic  in  Brcshui.  and  in  18S0  privat-doccnt 
in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  lu  the  summer  of 
1880  he  went  to  Norway  and  in  1881  to  Spain  to 
study  leprosy.  In  1882  lie  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  deniiatology  and  chief  of  the  clinic  at 
'  the  University  of  Brcslau.  where  he  became  "Gehei- 
mer  Jledicinal-Kat  "  in  1894. 

Neisser  is  well  known  through  his  bacteriological 
and  dermatological  researches.  He  found  the  bacil- 
lus of  gonorrhea,  called  by  him  "gonococcus,"  in 
1879;  and  upon  this  discovery  he  based  the  local 
treatment  of  gonorrhea,  which  is  now  universally' 
adopted.  He  demonstrated  also  the  lepra  bacilli, 
and  proved  the  tubercular  origin  of  lupus. 

Neisser  is  a  collaborator  on  Ziemsseu's  "Hand- 
buchder  Ilautkranklieiten";  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "Archiv  fi'ir  Dermatologie  iind  Syphilis";  is 
also  editor  of  the  dermatological  department  of  the 
■'Bililiotheca  Medica  "  ;  and  has  written  many  essays 
in  the  medical  journals. 

Bibliography  :  Pasel,  Bioa-  Le^- 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

NEJRAN.     See  S.\iiE.\N-s. 

NEM^NYI  (NEUMANN),  AMBROSIXTS  : 
Hungarian  deputy;  Ijoiu  at  Peczel  18o'J;  studied 
law  at  Vienna  and  Paris  (LL.D.,  Budapest).  Till 
1871  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Neumann.  He 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  "Pester  Lloyd  "  until  1887. 
In  1884  he  was  returned  by  the  district  of  Szilagy- 
Csehi  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  where  he  has 
done  important  work  on  the  committees  on  eco- 
nomics, communication,  and  finance.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  budget  committee. 

Nemenyi  has  written  the  following  works: 
"  Rabelais  es  Kora  "  (Rabelais  and  His  Time),  Buda- 
pest, 1877;  "Parlamenti  Fegyelem  "  (Parliamentary 
Discipline),  ib.  1879;  "Journale  und  Journalislen 
der  Franzosischen  Revolution,"  Berlin.  1880;  "Kor- 
tOrteneti  Rajzok"  (Pictures  of  the  Time),  3  vols. , 
Budapest.  1880;  "Hungarica;  Res,"  rt.  1883;  "Das 
Modeme  Ungarn."  Berlin,  1883;  "Az  Allara  es 
Hatarai "  (The  State  and  Its  Boundaries),  ib.  1889; 
"Die  Vcrstaatlichung  der  Eisenbahnen,"  Leipsic, 
1890;  "Bureaukracia  Magyarorszagon,"  Budapest, 
1902. 

Nemenyi  was  chief  editor  of  the  "Pesti  Naplo  " 
from  1896  to  1901. 

BiBi.iociRAPnY :  Sturm,  Almanach,  1901;  Sztonyel,  Magyar 
iTi'ik  ;  Pallas.  .Vdi/ytir  Koiiyvegzct,  1897. 

s.  L.  V. 

NEMIROV :  Town  in  the  government  of  Po- 
dolia,  Russian  Poland.  Of  the  period  before  1648  it 
is  only  known  that  Ncmirov  was  one  of  the  great 
centers  of  Jewish  learning  in  Podolia  and  that  its 
rabbis  were  men  of  high  reputation.  Of  these  the 
'  most  celebrated  were  R.  Yom  Tob  Lipmann  Heller 
ond  Jeliiel  Michael  ben  Eliezer,  who  was  martyred 
during  tlie  Coss.\cKs'  Uprising  in  1648.  In  that 
outbreak  the  Jews  of  Nemirov  siilfered  the  most. 
The  town  being  a  fortilied  one,  tlie  Jews  of  the 
neighboring  places,  in  dread  of  the  Cossacks,  sought 
refuge  in  it,  thus  swelling  its  Jewish  population  so 
that  it  exceeded  6.000.  Three  hundred  Cossacks 
were  sent  by  Chmielnicki  to  conquer  Nemirov,  and 


they  made  use  of  Polish  flags,  thus  deceiving  the 
Jewish  inhabitants.     The  non-.Iewish    ]iO])ulation, 
Greek  Christians,  were  aware  of  this 
Massacre     deception   of   the   enemy,  and  urged 
in  the  Jews  to  open  the  .eates  to  the  sup- 

Cossacks"  posed  Poles.  The  gates  being  opened, 
■Uprising,  the  Cossacks,  assisted  by  the  non- 
Jewish  population,  rushed  upon  the 
unsuspecting  Jews  and  cruelly  massacred  6,000  of 
them — men,  women,  and  children — who  chose  death 
rather  than  forcible  baptism  (June  10,  1648).  A 
small  number  saved  their  lives;  some  by  tempora- 
rily changing  their  religion,  and  others  by  escaping 
to  the  neighboring  fortified  town  of  Tulchin  (Han- 
nover, "  Yewen  Jlezulah,"  p.  5a,  Venice,  16.")3).  The 
massacre  of  Nemirov  was  considered  the  most  terri- 
ble of  that  period.  It  has  given  rise  to  many 
legends,  glorifying  the  heroic  martyrdom  of  the 
Jews;  and  a  requiem  for  the  martyrs  is  still  read  on 
the  20th  of  Siwan,  the  anniversary  of  the  event  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  calendar,  in  all  the  syna- 
gogues of  Podolia. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Nemirov  soon,  how- 
ever, began  to  increase.  Wishneweczki,  the  great 
Polish  general,  and  a  friend  of  the  Jews,  on  hearing 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  latter  at  Nemirov,  which  town 
was  his  own  property,  marched  against  the  place 
with  an  army  of  3,000  and  took  revenge  by  massa- 
cring a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
Cossacks  (ib.  p.  6a).  The  insurrection  of  the  Cos- 
sacks was  gradually  quelled  in  Podolia;  the  few 
Jews  of  Nemirov  who  had  escaped  death  by  chan- 
ging their  religion  returned  openly  to  their  old  faith ; 
and  the  Jewish  community  gradually  regained  its 
former  importance. 

In  1672  Podolia  came  under  the  sway  of  the  Turks, 
whose   rule  continued   until   1699.     At   that  time 
Yuri,  second  son  of  Chmielnicki,  set- 
Under        tied  at  Nemirov,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
Turkish      crease  his  income,  imposed  a  ta.\  upon 
Rule.         every  newly  married  couple  in  the  dis- 
trict, irrespective  of  creed  or  nation- 
ality.    A  rich  Jewish  merchant  of  Nemirov,  named 
Aaron,  being  a  favorite  of  the  Turkish  authorities, 
thought  himself  secure  in  resisting  this  unjust  im- 
post, and  on  the  marriage  of  his  son  refused  to  pay^ 
it.     Yuri  then  sent  his  servants,  who  burned  Aaron's 
house,  and,  not  finding  him  at  home,  carried  off  his 
wife  to  Yuri,  who  caused  her  to  be  cruelly  mur- 
dered.    Aaron  thereupon  appealed  to  the  Turkish 
pasha  at  Kamenelz-Podolsk,  who  summoned  Yuri 
before  him.     Yuri  confessed,  and  was  executed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Nem- 
irov became  a  center  of  the  Bratzlaver  Hasidim, 
under  the  leadership  of  Nathan  ben  Naphtali  Hertz, 
who  di.sseminated  thence  the  precepts  of  his  teacher, 
Nal.iman  of  Bratzlav. 

In  1896  the  Jews  of  Nemirov  numbered  3,874  in 
a  total  population  of  7,129. 

BiBi.ior.RAPHV  :  LUinskv,  Knrot  Podolia,  1.  23,  27,  33,  Odessa* 
IS)");  (iratz,  (If.tch.  Hebrew  transl..  \11I.  i;M.  139.  Warsaw, 
l.H'J9;  Gurlaiid,  Le-Kiirot  ha-Gezcrnl  hc-Tisratl,  |iassiiii. 
H.   K.  A.    S.    \V. 
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Cask;  Ki.h>km. 

NEOPLATONISM 
losophy;  I'mi.o. 

NEPHILIM.     See  Pall  of  Angels. 


NEOLOGEN.      See    Moutak.v 
See  Alexandrian  Piii- 


NEPI     (NEPPI),     GRAZIADIO    (HANA- 

NEEL)  :  Italian  nil)l)i  and  jilivsician  ;  Ijurn  in  1759 
at  Ferrara;  diid  Jan.  18,  183(5.  at  C'entii.  He  stud- 
ied at  Ferrara  for  twelve  years  under  Habbi  Jacob 
Moses  and  subsequently  was  himself  the  tcaelier  of 
many  diseiples  in  his  native  city.  On  account  of 
his  great  Taliiiudic  learning  he  was  sent  as  deputy 
to  the  Assembly  of  Jewish  Notables  convened  bj' 
Napoleon  I.  at  Paris  in  1806.  Upon  his  return  he 
was  called  to  the  congregation  at  Cento,  where  he 
held  the  position  of  rabbi  till  his  death,  his  pupil 
Isaac  Rcggio  becoming  his  successor  at  Ferrara. 

Nepi,  who  lived  an  ascetic  life,  was  one  of  the 
highest  religious  authorities  of  his  time;  and  all  the 
Italian  rabbis  applied  to  him  for  advice  on  difficult 
problems.  He  left  the  following  works:  (I)  "Liw- 
yat  Hen,"  acollection  of  the  responses  which  he  sent 
to  different  rabbis;  (2)  "Derushiin,"  a  collection  of 
his  sermons;  (3)  "Zeker  Zaddikim  li-Berakah,"  bio- 
grapliical  and  bibliographical  sketches  of  rabbis  and 
Jewish  scholars.  The  last-named  work  was  in- 
tended to  complete  Azulai's  "Sliem  ha-Gedolim"; 
but  owing  to  lack  of  time  the  author  did  not  finisli 
it.  It  was  completed  by  M.  S.  Ghirondi  under  the 
title  "Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,"  and  published  by 
the  latter's  son  (Triest,  1853).  The  material  is  rich, 
but  of  little  scientific  value,  except  the  biographies 
of  contemporaneous  Italian  scholars. 

BiBLioGR.ii'iiY  :  FueDn.Koicset  I'lsracl,  Warsaw,  1888;  Nepi- 
Glilnmdi.  Tideibit  Citlnle  I'lsiiitf,  p.  ll.i:  A.  (ieiger.  liHUhcn. 
iv.  1(W;  Adolf  Jelllnek,  in  Mimatsschrlft,  iii.  116:  Steln- 
scbnelder,  in  Erscb  and  Gruber,  Encyc.  section  U.,  part  40, 
p.  334. 
8.  U.   C. 

NERGAL  :  God  of  the  Babylonian  city  of  Cu- 
thah  or  Cuth  or  Kutu.  In  II  Kings  xvii.  30  it  is 
said  that  tlie  men  of  Cuth,  whom  Sargon  settled  in 
Samaria,  made  an  image  of  Nergal.  A  Phenician 
funerary  inscription  erected  by  a  Sidonian  at  Athens 
indicates  that  Nergal  was  also  worshiped  at  Sidon 
(comp.  '"C.  I.  S."  i..  No.  119). 

Cuthah  was  one  of  the  prehistoric  cities  of  Baby- 
lonia. Its  god  wa.s  probably  originally  agricultural 
in  origin,  and  filled  all  the  functions  of  the  god  of 
such  a  city.  He  became  in  later  times,  when  polit- 
ical unity  combined  the  gods  of  different  cities  into 
pantheons,  the  god  of  the  underworld.  Perhaps 
this  was  because  Kutu  was  a  favorite  burial-place; 
for  Kutu  itself  also  became  a  name  for  the  under- 
world. In  this  |)eriod  Nergal  was  also  regarded  as 
the  god  of  pestilence,  of  the  destructive  effects  of 
war,  and  of  the  glowing  heat  of  the  sun.  Per- 
haps as  the  god  of  death  and  of  the  underworld 
these  phenomena  naturally  became  associated  with 
him. 

BiBi.KKiRAPHV :  Jensftn,  Kmrniilmiic  iter  Ba)i)ilimicr,  188(1,  pp. 
478 -IXT;  .Morris  Justrow,  iff  fifliVid  nf  Ihe  ISalii/liitiUiiin  ami 
A/wjiriautt,  pp.  6.>-*>8,  Koston,  18it8  (Genimn  ed..  Pie  Reliuinn 
BahuIiniieHf<  titiit  .4«x;/rifH«,  11K):J.  pp.  l."»7.  I.')-Hi:  Barton, 
Sketch  nf  Scmilic  Orn;i«»,  liXK.  pp.  ;;1.t-217;  Ziinmern,  In 
ScUrader,  K.  A.  T.  3d  ed.,  1802,  pp.  4ia-llii. 
E.  C.  G.    \.    IJ. 


If ERO  :  Roman  empeior;  born  at  Antium  Dec. 
15,37c.K.;  died  near  Rome  in  68.  His  original  name 
was  Lucius  Domitius  Alieuobarbus,  but  on  being 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Claudius  he  was  called 
Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  Germanicus. 
After  his  accession  to  the  throne  (.")■})  he  showed 
manj- favors  to  the  Herndiun  family:  he  bestowed 
the  kingdom  of  Les.ser  Armenia  upon  Arislobulus. 
son  of  Herod  of  Chalcis,  and  added  four  important 
cities  (among  which  were  Tiberias  and  Tarichea 
in  Galilee)  with  their  surrounding  districts  to  the 
dominions  of  Agripi'a  II.  The  Jews  of  Rome 
were  well  treated  under  his  government.  A  Jew- 
ish actor,  ALiTvnos  (.\LiTtKis),  lived  at  his  court 
(Josephus,  "Vita,"  g  3).  A  Neronian  coin  ("Nero- 
nit")  is  mentioned  in  B.  JI.  25b,  and  a  "sela'  Nero- 
nit"  in  Bek.  37b,  38a,  and  Kelim  xvii.  12. 

When  in  the  year  60  fierce  rioting  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  in  Ctesarea,  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  procurators,  both  parties  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  Rome.  Nero,  influenced  by  his  secre- 
tary Burrus,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  Greeks, 
gave  a  verdict  against  the  Jews  and  deprived  them 
of  their  civil  rights.  During  the  procuratorship 
of  FEsxrs  a  dispute  arose  between  the  population 
of  Jerusalem  and  Agrippa  II.,  who  in  his  Ilasmo- 

nean  palace  built  a  dininghall  which 

Favorably   overlooked  the  courts  of  the  Temple. 

Disposed  to  In  order  to  hide  the  Temple  from  this 

the  Jews,     profaning  view,   the  Jews  erected  a 

high  wall  on  its  western  side.  When 
they  refused  the  order  of  Procurator  Festus  to  tear 
down  this  wall,  the  case  was  brought  before  Nero, 
who,  influenced  by  hisseconil  wife,  Popp;ta,  decided 
in  favor  of  the  people.  Pop|i;ea,  like  many  mem- 
bers of  prominent  Roman  families,  inclined  to  .luda- 
ism,  and  her  last  wish,  that  she  might  be  buried  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  customs,  was  granted  by  Nero. 

Still  the  discontent  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
contiiuied  owing  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  proc- 
urators Felix,  Festus,  Albinus,  and  Gcssius  Florus, 
wlio  by  their  exactiiuis  drove  the  Jews  into  open 
revolt.  In  the  year  66  began  that  heroic  war  which 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple 
and  of  the  national  existence  of  the  Jews.     In  vain 

Cestius  Gal  I  us,  the  governor  of  Syria, 

Beginning'   informed  Nero  of  the  dangerous  state 

of  Great      of  affairs  in  Palestine.     The  emperor 

War.         continued  his  journey  through  Greece, 

where  he  courted  public  apiilause  by 
appearing  in  the  arena  as  singer,  player,  and  chari- 
oteer. When,  however,  he  received  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Cestius.  he  took  immediate  steps  to  crush 
the  rebellion,  and  appointed  Flavins  Vespasian  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  vic- 
tories of  his  general;  for,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
uprising  in  Gallia,  where  the  army  had  proclaimed 
Galba  emperor,  and  forsstken  by  his  Pretorian  guard, 
he  ended  bis  life  by  suicide. 

In  Jewish  Legend  :  In  Lam.  R.  i.  31  it  is  re- 
lated that  three  days  after  the  prediction  made  by 
Johanan  ben  Zakkai  to  Vesi)asian  that  the  latter 
would  become  emperor  the  news  of  Nero's  death 
reached  the  Roman  army  besieging  Jerusalem. 
The  following  legendary  account,  showing  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  given  in 
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the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Git.  55b-56a) :  An  inhab- 
itant of  Jerusalem  sent  a  messenger  to  invite  his 
friend  Karaza  to  tliuuer.  By  mistake  the  messenger 
invited  his  enemy  Bar  Kamza,  who  took  his  place 
among  the  guests.  When  tlie  master  of  the  house 
noticed  him  he  angrily  ordered  him  to  leave.  In 
vain  Bar  Kamza  requested  the  host  not  to  put  him 
to  shame  before  so  many  people,  and  ollered  to  pay 
for  his  meal,  then  a  half  and  tinally  all  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  banquet.  The  host  cjec  ted  him,  and 
the  other  guests  did  not  interfere  in  his  behalf.  In- 
dignant at  this  insult.  Bar  Kamza  told  the  emperor 
that  the  Jews  planned  a  rebellion,  and  advised  him 
to  test  their  loyalty  by  sending  a  sacrifice  which 
should  be  offered  in  the  Temple  in  his  behalf.  The 
emperor  sent  a  heifer,  in  whose  lips  (or,  according  to 
other  reports,  eyelids)  Bar  Kaniza  made  an  incision 
in  order  to  render  the  animal  unfit  for  sacrifice.  After 
a  long  di.scussion  as  to  whether  this  constituted  a 
bodily  defect,  the  Jews  rejected  the  sacrifice.  The 
emperor,  insulted  by  this  refusal,  and  taking  it  as  a 
sign  of  rebellion,  deputed  Vespasian  to  wreak  venge- 
ance on  the  Jews. 

When  Nero  arrived  in  Palestine,  he  shot  arrows 
in  the  direction  of  the  four  principal  points  of  the 
compass;  but  all  of  them  flew  toward  Jerusalem. 
A  boy  whom  he  asked  to  recite  his  Biblical  lesson  (a 
usual  form  of  oracle)  quoted  Ezek.  xxv.  14  (Ilebr.) : 
"  And  I  shall  take  my  revenge  on  Edom  through  My 
people  Israel;  and  they  shall  do  unto  Edom  accord- 
ing to  My  anger  and  M}'  wrath,"  on  hearing  which 
Nero  said:  "God  wishes  to  wipe  His  hands  [lay  the 
blame]  on  me"  (i.e.,  "wishes  to  make  me  His  tool 
and  then  to  punish  me  ").  He  fled  and  became  a 
convert  to  Judaism ;  and  from  him  Rabbi  Meir  was 
descended.  This  Talmudical  story  seems  to  be  an 
echo  of  the  legend  that  Nero  was  still  alive  and 
would  return  to  reign.  Indeed,  some  pretenders 
availed  themselves  of  this  legend  and  claimed  to  be 
Nero.  Oracles  prophesying  Nero's  return  from  be- 
yond the  Euphrates  were  current  among  the  Jews; 
and  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  second  century, 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  declares  that  in  the  last  days 
"Belial  shall  appear  in  the  form  of  a  man,  of  tlie 
king  of  unrighteousness,  of  the  matricide."  In 
Christian  legends  Nero  was  personified  as  Antichrist. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  iii..  ch.  xiv.-xv.;   Henderson, 
Li/i:  of  Xero,  passim,  London.  19(6;  Josepbus.  ^»it.  xx.  8, 
§8  9.  11 :  idem,  B.  J.  ii.  13  et  sen.;  Vogelslein  and  Rieger, 
Gaich.  der  Judcn  in  Rom.  i.  21,  63.  "4,  91, 1(J8. 
n.  S.  Man. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES  :    The  Jews  are  more 
subject  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  than  the 
other  races  and  peoples  among  which  they  dwell. 
Hysteria  and  neurasthenia  appear  to  be  most  fre- 
(lucnt.     Some  physicians  of  large  experience  among 
Jews  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  most  of 
them  are  neurasthenic  and  hysterical.     Tobler  claims 
that  all  the  Jewish  women  in  Palestine  are  hyster- 
ical; and  Raymond  says  that  in  War- 
Frequency    siiw,  Poland,  hysteria  is  very  frequent- 
of  Hysteria  ly  met  with  among  both  .le wish  men 
Among       and  Jewish  women.    The  Jewish  pop- 
Jews,         ulation  of  that  city  alone   is   almost 
exclusively  the  inexhaustible   source 
for  the  supply  of  liysterical  males  for  the  clinics  of 
the  whole  Continent  CL'Etude  des  Maladies  du 
IX.-15 


Systfeme  Nerveux  en  Russie,"  p.  71,  Paris,  1889). 
As  regards  Austria  and  Germany  I  he  siime  neurotic 
taint  of  the  Jews  has  been  empliasized  by  Krafff; 
Ebing,  who  states  that  nervous  diseases,  and  espe- 
cially neurasthenia,  affect  the  Jews  with  excep- 
tional severity  ("'  Nervositiit  und  Ncuraslheuisclie 
Zustiinde,"  p.  54,  Vienna,  189.5).  Binswanger,  Erb, 
Jolly,  Mobius,  Lowenfeld,  Oppenheim  Fere,  Char- 
cot, Bauveret,  and  most  of  the  other  specialists 
in  nervous  diseases,  speak  of  this  in  their  mono- 
graphs on  neurasthenia  and  hysteria,  and  point  out 
that  hysteria  in  the  male,  which  is  so  rare  in  other 
races,  is  quite  frequent  among  tlie  Jews.  In  New 
York  city  it  has  been  shown  by  Collins  that,  among 
333  cases  of  neurasthenia  which  came  under  his  ob- 
servation, more  than  40  per  cent  were  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction, although  his  clientele  was  not  conspicu- 
ously foreign  ("Medical  Record,"  :March  a.'),  1899). 

The  following  causes  are  usually  assigned  for  the 
nervousness  of  the  Jews:  (1)  The  fact  that  the}'  are 
town-dwellers,  and  that  diseases  of  this  kind  are 
most  frequently  observed  in  the  populations  of  the 
modern  large  urban  centers.  (2)  The  peculiar  occu- 
pations of  the  Jews:  neurasthenia  is  seen  most  often 
among  the  commercial  classes,  bankers,  and  specula- 
tors. This  view  is  not  sustained  by 
Causes.  the  fact  that  neurasthenia  and  hysteria 
are  met  with  in  the  poorer  classes  of 
Jews,  in  laborers  and  artisans,  just  as  often  as  in  the 
richer  classes.  (3)  Consanguineous  marriages  are 
also  blamed  by  many  physicians;  biit  the  modern 
view  that  such  marriages,  when  contracted  between 
healthy  individuals,  are  not  at  all  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  offspring  contradicts  this  theory. 
(4)  The  repeated  persecutions  and  abuses  to  which 
tlie  Jews  were  subjected  during  the  two  thousand 
years  of  the  Diasjiora  are  to  be  considered  when 
speaking  of  their  neurotic  taint.  Such  massacres 
as  occurred  in  Kishinef  in  1903  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  during  the  Middle  Ages;  and  their  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  of  the  Jews  coidd  not  be 
other  than  an  injurious  one.  Organic  as  well  as 
functional  derangements  of  the  nervous  .system  are 
transmitted  hereditarily  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

The  education  of  the  Jewish  child  in  the  eastern 
European  ghettos  must  be  recalled  when  speaking 
of  the  nervousness  of  the  Jews.  The  heder,  in  which 
he  begins  at  a  quite  early  age  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  da}'  in  studying  Bible  and 
Education.  Talmud,  is  also  an  important  factor 
in  the  production  of  nervousness 
among  the  Jews.  As  is  well  known,  the  intellect 
of  the  Jewish  child  is  very  precocious,  and  on  this 
account  the  nervous  system  suffers  severely. 

Hysteria  and  neurasthenia  are  only  rarely,  if  at  all, 
fatal,  and  consequently  their  extent  can  not  be  ap- 
preciated by  a  study  of  the  causes  of  death  among 
the  .lews.  But  the  case  is  different  when  the  de- 
generative organic  nervous  diseases  are  considered. 
Minor  and  others  insist  that  these  diseases  are  less 
frequently  met  with  among  the  Jews 
Mortality,  than  among  the  rest  of  any  given  pop- 
ulation ;  while  other  physicians  claim 
that  all  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  both 
functional  and  organic,  are  very  prevalent  among 
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Jews.  Thus  from  J.  S.  Billings'  statistics  of  60,630 
Jews  in  the  L'niteii  States  it  is  seen  that  the 
mortality  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  was 
(per  1,000  deaths  in  which  the  cause  was  Itnown)  as 
follows : 


Jews. 

General  Popiilii- 

lionoftlii-rnl- 

led  .Slates 

(18«0). 

Men 

121.23 
120.62 

118.62 

108.61 

These  data  show  tliat,  when  compared  with  the 
general  population  of  the  United  States,  the  Jews 
showed  a  much  larger  mortality  from  these  diseases. 
The  high  mortality  of  the  Jewish  women,  almost 
equaling  that  of  the  men,  is  striking.  Similarly  in 
Verona,  Italy,  Lombroso  has  found  that  the  mortal- 
ity of  the  Jews  from  nervous  diseases  is  almost 
double  that  of  the  Catholic  population  of  that  city. 
In  Kiirosi's  statistics  for  Budapest,  Hungary,  how- 
ever, quite  the  contrary  is  seen.  The  mortality 
from  meningitis  per  100,000  population  during  the 
period  1886-90  was  as  follows : 


Catholics 114 

Lutherans 120 


Other  Protestants 108 

Jews 66 


Under  meningitis  Kiirosi  includes  tuberculous  men- 
ingitis, epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and  men- 
ingitis secondary  to  infectious  diseases,  new  growths, 
etc.  This  may  accoimt  for  the  lower  mortiility,  be- 
cause it  is  known  that  tuberculosis  is  observed  less 
f  recjuently  among  the  Jews  (see  Consi'MPTION),  as  is 
the  case  with  other  infectious  diseases  (see  Moii- 
BIDITV).  Hydrocephalusalso appears  to  be  less  fre- 
quenth' a  cause  of  death  among  the  Jews  of  Hun- 
gary than  among  their  neighbors:  only  67  per 
100.000  Jewish  ciiildren  under  live  years  of  age,  as 
against  lio  among  the  Catholic  children,  died  of 
this  disease.  Statistics  obtained  liy  the  census  bu- 
reau for  New  York  city  also  tend  to  show  that  the 
mortality  from  nervous  di.seases  is  less 
In  among Jewstlianamongothers.  Thus, 

New  York,  dining  the  si.\  years  ending  May  31. 
1890  ("Keport  on  Vital  Statistics  of 
New  York  and  I?ro(iklyu."  pp.  40-41,  Washington, 
1894).  the  mortality  per  100.000  popidatiiMi  was  as 
follows,  the  cases  being  classitied  according  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  subject's  mother: 


Bohemia .^16.76 

United  States  (whites).. 293.18 

Italy S.i8.7:t 

Ireland 242.44 

England  and  Wales 240.71 


France 218.48 

lierniany 197.;J9 

Hunipiry  (mostly  Jews)  192.13 
Russia  and  Poland  (most- 
ly Jews) 117,08 


From  these  and  other  available  statistics  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Jews  are  less  jiredisposed  than  arc 
other  races  to  those  forms  of  organic  disea.ses  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which  are  liable  to  prove 
fatiil.  This  has  l)een  pointed  out  by  .Minor  of  JIos- 
cow,  who  aualy/.ed  3.'314  cases  of  niTvous  diseases  in 
liis  pnictise,  including  those  of  1.480  Jews  and  l,7:i4 
Clirislians.  He  concludes  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
discover,  the  Jews  are  not  more  predisposid  than 
Christians  to  all  nervous  diseases.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  serious  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spi- 


nal cord,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  blood- 
vessels, etc.,  are  far  more  often  met  with  among 
Christians  than  among  Jews.  Minor  is  satisfied  that 
the  main,  if  not  the  exclusive,  reason  lies  in  the 
facts  that  the  Jews  are  not  alcoholics  and  that  they 
only  rarely  sutler  from  syphilis.  The  only  disease 
from  wliich  .'Minor  found  the  Jews  to  suffer  more 
often  than  non  Jews  was  hysteria,  particularly  hys- 
teria in  the  male. 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  one  of  the  most  important 
organic  nervous  disea.ses,  and  is  usually  attributed  to 
.syphilis.  In  eastern  Europe  physicians  state  that  it 
is  only  very  rarely  observed  in  Jews.  Slembo  re- 
ported, at  the  Eleventh  International  Jledical  Con- 
gress, that  it  is  very  rare  among  the  Jews  in  Wilna, 
Russia;  at  least  it  has  been  until  now 
liOcomotor   a  very  rare  disease,  as  has  syphilis. 

Ataxia.  Among  the  200  Jewish  inmates  under 
his  care  in  the  hospital  at  Wilna 
he  has  met  with  various  nervous  diseases,  but 
not  one  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Of  the  40  cases  he 
has  seen  in  Jews  all  had  syphilis  (L.  Stembo, 
"Atti  dell  XI.  Congre.sso  Jledico  Internationale," 
vol.  iv.,  "Psychiatria,"  p.  119.  Rome,  1898).  Gaj- 
kiewicz  also  found  among  400  Jewish  patients  with 
nervovis  diseases  only  13  with  hjcoiuotor  ataxia — 3 
per  cent,  which  is  very  low  ("Syphilis  du  Systeme 
Nerveu.x."  p.  158.  Paris,  1893).  Jlinor  found  that 
among  his  patients  the  proiiortiou  of  locomotor 
ataxia  to  the  total  number  of  cases  was:  among 
Christians,  2.9  per  cent;  among  Jews,  0.8  percent 
— i.e.,  the  disea.se  was  nearly  four  times  as  fre([ueut 
in  Christians  as  in  Jews.  In  the  Monteliore  Home, 
New  York  city,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
cases  of  locomotor  ataxia.  On  examining  the  list  of 
diseases  in  the  reports  of  this  institution,  it  will  be 
observed  that  among  the  di.seases  of  the  nervous 
system  locomotor  ataxia  appears  more  freciuently 
than  any  other  disease.  This  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  patients  alT<'Cted  with  this  disease  re- 
main in  the  instiUUiim  for  a  long  time,  and  conse- 
(juently  accumulate  in  large  numbers,  thus  appear- 
ing on  the  reports  aimually  for  many  years.  It 
must  be  remembered  aLsolhat  the  Jewish  popida- 
tion  of  New  York  exceeds  .lOd.OOO.  Considerijig 
that  every  poor  man  alTected  with  the  disease  is 
jiractically  an  invalid,  and  is  likely  to  seek  adnus- 
sion  to  the  home,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
disease  is  really  not  very  frequent,  as  in  similar  non- 
Jewish  institutions  the  proportion  of  locomotor 
ataxia  is  much  larger.  At  any  rate  this  in  connec- 
tion with  other  evidence  tends  to  show  that  syidiilis 
is  on  the  increase  among  the  Jews  of  New  Y(Hk. 

Paralysis  agitans  or  "shaking  palsy  "  is  a  disease 
of  the  nervous  system  that  is  very  frequent  in  Jews. 
Of  100  cases  reported  by  Krafft-Ebing 
Paralysis    (5.5  were  Christians  and  32  Jews.    He  re- 
Agitans.    marks  that  at  the  time  when  he  observed 
these  cases  the  Jewish  pojuilation  of 
.Vustria-IIungary  was  only  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
jiopidation.    The  morbidity  of  the  Jews  with  respect 
to  paralysis  agitans  was  consc(|iU'ntly  eight  times 
greater  than  their  proper  proportion  (R.  v.  Krafft- 
Ebing,  "Zur  Aetiologie  der  I'aralysis  .\gitans,"  in 
"Arbeiten  aus  dem  (iesammtgebiet  der  Psychiatrie 
und  Neuropathologie,"  i)art  iii.,  )).  6).     Minor  also 
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found  that  in  Russia  this  disease  is  three  times  more 
frequent  among  Jews  tlian  among  Cliristiaus. 

In  general  it  may  be  summarized  tliat  tlie  Jews 
suffer  cliietly  from  the  functional  nervous  diseases, 
particularly  from  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  and 
that  the  organic  nervous  degenerations,  such  as 
locomotor  ataxia,  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane 
(see  Insanity),  etc.,  are  uncommon,  commensurate 
with  the  infrequency  of  alcoholism  and  .syphilis 
among  them.  Wherever  the  proportion  of  Jews 
affected  with  syphilis  and  alcoholism  is  larger,  the 
number  of  persons  alfected  with  organic  nervous 
diseases  increases  to  a  similar  extent.  This  may 
be  observed  in  the  large  cities  of  western  Europe 
and  in  America.  See  Apoplexy  ;  Diathesis  ;  Idi- 
ocy; Insanity. 

BiBLioCBAPHT:  .1.  S.  Billinps,  Vilnl  S'ntiftics  nf  the  Jewn  in 
tlie  CiiitiilStnttsiCniKHsBiilhliu  Xn.  W),  ISiKI;  G.  Buschan, 
Ehititiss  (Iti  /i(js.vt  (i(//  ilu  Form  inul  Hdvfriihcii  Patituln- 
ljm-)if:i'  Vt:r('initrnanif>t.  in  ftt'ilnt.-',  Is9.j,  l.xvii..  N()s.  2-7: 
idem.  Kiuiitit^silci- Racist:  auf  'Uf  Hi'lutigl^rit  uiul  dit  Fnrni>n 
(III-  Hi  ixlfs-  iiiid  KirrciihmiilJi:  id  n,  in  AlUi'iii'  'in  Mnl. 
Ccntnil-Zritiniij.  18!)".  Nos.  !1  l:!;  Miiitin  Kni-'landiT,  l>ir 
Aufolkiid  Hdufigrn  KmnklnJtfdsclicitiuimiii  dcr  Jil- 
tUifc)ieu  /i'a,^s-(,  Vienna.  190:i:  M.  Fislihere.  (.'«>»ijjaraf(rc  Pn- 
tlKitogi/ nf  the  Jeu'Sy  in  Xor  York  Medit-al  Jniirna/.  1901. 
Ixxiii.,  pp.  .^i7,  .'iTti :  J.  von  Kiiriisi,  Eiuliuns  ihr  Kiinfission, 
de!<  iVohlstaudeti  itnd  der  Ut.-<eliiift>(iuiig  nul  ilii  Todtsur- 
ttnelten,  Berlin.  1S9S;  c.  Lonibrnso.  L\\nt isemit isiim  e  le 
Scienze  Mnilirvr.  Turin,  IsiH  ;  Hiiffo  \{om»\  KranhJieitm 
und  SterhlUhkeil  t.rijudni  mid  yu-hliiid,  ii.  Berlin.  IHitl; 
L.  S.  Minor,  (iinlrdnitinii  a  VFJiidr  di  r  Kt  inlniiif  dii  Tnhrs. 
in  Archives  de  yi  iiri'lnijie,  .wji.  is;!.  ;Jt)2;  i'it-tii,  Xerviiaya 
Patiitiiuiiia  Yevri^iiv.  in  ShnniU;  r  I'nlzii  Yirrciskikh  Na- 
riidniikh.-ihkol.  pp.  im-2ta.  St.  IVterslnirg,  Xx'Mi. 
.1  M.  Fi. 

NESEK  :  Wine  consecrated  to  use  in  idolatrous 
■worship  and  therefoi'e  absolutely  forbidden  to  a  Jew. 
In  a  broader  sense  "  nesek,"  or"  yay  in  nesek,"  denotes 
wine  made  and  used  by  Gentiles  as  well  as  wine  made 
bj-  and  for  Jews  but  which  has  been  touched  by  a, 
Gentile.  There  are,  therefore,  three  kinds  of  wine 
which  are  subject  to  special  regulations.  Wine  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  of  idols,  like  everything  else 
associated  witli  idolatry,  is  regarded  as  absolutely 
defiling  and  as  rendering  persons  and  vessels  un- 
clean ;  if  a  quantity  of  such  wine  no  larger  than  an 
olive  be  kept  in  the  tent  of  an  Israelite  or  be 
carried  b}'  him,  it  is  sufficient  to  render  him  un- 
clean. It  is  pi'ohibited  therefore  even  to  cany  or 
handle  such  wine  in  the  capacity  of  a  porter  ('Ab. 
Zarali  3Ub:  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  133-133). 
On  mixing  such  wine  with  lawful  wine,  and  on  the 
consequences  of  such  an  act,  see  Yoieh  De'ah,  134. 
The  ordinary  wine  of  the  heathen  is  generally 
termed  "setam  yenain."  This  also  is  forbidden, 
even  when  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  consecrated 
to  idolatry,  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of 
contact  with  actual  nesek,  although  according  to 
others  it  was  prohibited  with  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting any  social  relations  with  Gentiles  which 
might  lead  to  intermarriage  (Ab.  Zarah  36b;  comp. 
Tos.  Yom-Tob  on  'Ab.  Zaiah  ii.  3).  This  wine,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  "log,"  renders  un- 
clean any  food  or  drink  with  which  it  lias  been 
brought  in  contact  ('Ab.  Ziir.ih  31a;  Yoreh  De'ah, 
1'23.  1;  133,  1).  These  regulations,  however,  have 
ahno.st  entirely  lo.st  their  importance  in  cinintries 
where  there  is  no  idolatrous  population,  and  wine 
niailc  by  a  non-Jew  who  is  not  an  idolater  is  pro- 
hibited only  as  a  beverage  (/i.).  Those  who  aii-  ill, 
even   when  not  dangerously   so,   are   permitted  to 


drink  wine  belonging  to  non-Jews,  and  even  those 
who  while  in  perfect  health  drink  such  wine — as 
many  did  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  France  and 
as  is  now  commonly  done  in  nearly  all  countries — 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  neglecting  any  ritual  re- 
quirement, and  consequently  are  not  to  be  suspected 
in  regard  to  other  commandments  or  invalidated  as 
witnesses  (Moses  Isserles,  Responsa,  No.  r24). 

Wine  made  by  and  belonging  to  a  Jew  but  kept 
in  an  idolater's  house,  or  such  wine  touched  by  an 
idolater,  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  except  for 
drinking  ('Ab.  Zarah  31a;  Yoreh  De'ah,  12-1,  1,  Is- 
serles' gloss);  it  is  true  that  in  theory  the  touch  of 
an  idolater  renders  it  unfit  for  any  use  whatever, 
but  as  customs  changed  and  idolaters  no  longer  of- 
fered wine  to  their  idols,  a  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion was  followed  in  practise  (Isserles,  I.e.).  Ac- 
cording to  the  stricter  law,  the  touch  of  a  Gentile 
who  is  not  an  idolater  will  make  the  wine  unfit  to 
drink  if  it  is  contained  in  an  uncorked  bottle  and  he 
touches  and  shakes  it  purposely,  but  if  he  touches 
the  wine  unintentionally  it  may  be  drunk  (Yoreh  De- 
'ah, 124,  7).  Christians  and  jMohammedans  not  be- 
ing idolaters,  every  touch  on  their  part  is  regai'ded 
as  unintentional  ("Mordekai,"  cited  by  Lsserles  in 
his  gloss  to  Yoreh  De'ah). 

Bibliography:  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  123-i;i7,  and 
the  commentaries  od  loc. 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

NESVIZH:  Small  town  in  the  government  of 
Jliusk.  Russia;  it  was  in  existence  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  census  of  IS'J'i  gives  it  a  population 
of  8,446,  including  4,764  Jew.s.  Market-gardening 
is  a  common  occupation  among  the  latter.  There 
are  650  Jewish  artisans  and  110  day-laborers.  It 
has  a  Talmud  Torah  (120  juipils),  and  Jewish  day- 
schools  for  boys  (43  pupils')  and  girls  (58  pupils). 
The  charitable  institutions  include  a  dispensary, 
a  gemillat  hesed,  a  liiiat  ha-zedek,  etc.  Tliere  are 
eight  synagogues.  The  town  suffered  severely  from 
fire  in  1897. 

II.  n.  S.  J. 

NETHANEEL    BEN    ISAIAH:     Yemenite 

commentator  and  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
author  of  a  homiletic  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
entitled  "Nur  al-Zulm  wa-Masbah  al-Hikm."  The 
first  notice  of  this  work  was  given  by  Jacob  Sapliir 
("Eben  Sajipir,"  i.  67a,  Lyck,  1866),  who  saw  a  man- 
uscript of  it  at  Hirbali,  a  small  town  in  Yemen,  in 
1863.  But  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript  was 
missing,  and  Saphir's  statement  that  the  author's 
name  was  Isaiah  and  that  the  title  was  "Al-Nur 
wal-Zulm  "  dejiends  only  upon  hearsay.  Two  other 
manuscripts,  one  in  Berlin  (Steinselineider,  "  Ver- 
zeichnis,"  p.  62)  and  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  No.  2463). 
bear  the  author's  name,  Nethaneel  b.  Isaiah,  and  the 
full  title  of  the  work.  "Nur  al-Zulm  wa-Masbah 
al-Hikm  wa-Ikhraj  al-Ma'ani  fi  al-Wujiid  Ba'd  al- 
'Adm."  Alexander  Kohut  published  a  monograph 
on  this  work,  giving  some  extracts,  under  the  title 
"  Light  of  Shade  and  Lamp  of  Wisdom  "(New  York, 
lS!t4).  This  title  is  given  by  Kohut  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Arabic  title,  though  "Light  out  of  Dark- 
ness" would  lie  a  more  filling  translation,  since 
Xelhaneel's  iiilroduclion  shows  that  his  object  'was 
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to  comment  on  the  obscure  passages  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  their  meanings  should  not  escape  the 
studeut. 

Nethaneel  ben  Isaiah  bi'san  liis  work  on  the  15th 
of  Tammuz,  IC-tO  of  the  Suk'ucitlan  era  (  =  Junc  2:!, 
1338).  Its  references  to  Al-Yonieu,  Sana,  and  Aden 
make  it  appear  probable  that  he  wrote  it  in  Yemen, 
alth(Uii;h  Sttinschncidcr  doubts  this  ("  Polemische 
uud  ApoIoj;ctisehe  Litteralur,"  p.  iiti-i).  It  is  writ- 
ten in  a  nii.\ture  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  is  more  niidnishie  than  e.veget- 
ical.  Nethaneel  quotes  both  'ralniudiiuand  the  Tar- 
guniim,  but  lie  is  chiefly  intluenccd  by  the  Midrash 
Kabbah.  Of  the  post-Talinudic  authors,  he  men- 
tions (besides  the  Geoniiu  and  .\Iasorites)Ibn  Janah, 
Nathan  b.  Jehiel  (under  the  designation  of  "the 
author  of  the  "Aruk  '  "),  and  especially  Maimonides, 
who  was  the  paramount  authority  among  the  Yemen- 
ites and  from  whom  he  merely  copied  long  passages. 
Finally,  he  mentions  such  Aiabic  and  Greek  sources 
as  the  Almagest.  Al-Farabi,  and  Plato.  Nethaneel's 
commentary  comprises  explanations  according  to 
the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  C'gematria"), 
some  philological  notes,  and  polemical  flings  at 
both  Christianity  and  Islam:  for  instance,  in  his 
connuentary  on  Gen.  xvii.  30  he  designates  Moham- 
med the  "madman"  ("meshugga'  "). 

Nethaneel  calls  the  five  booUs  of  the  Pentateuch 
(1)  Sefer  ha-Yashar,  (2)  Sefer  Mekilta,  (3)  Torat 
Kohanim,  (4)  Homesh  ha-Pekudim,  and  (.5)  Mishnch 
Torab,  and  he  gives  an  Aramaic  mnemonic  formula 
for  the  weekly  lessons;  he  is  followed  in  both  cases 
by  Mansur  al-Dhamari  in  his  "  Siraj  al-'Ukul." 
Nethaneel  illustrated  liis  commentary  with  numer- 
ous figuresand  diagram.s — e.g.,  of  the  Cave  of  Mach- 
pelab,  the  altar,  the  candlestick,  etc.  He  inserted 
in  his  work  three  Hebrew  poems,  two  of  which 
■were  published  liy  Kohut  in  his  above-mentioned 
"Light  of  Shade  and  I>amp  of  Wisdom."  Nethaneel 
is  often  quoted  under  the  designation  of  "  Ibn 
Yesha'yah"  by  Mansur  al-Dhaniari  {I.e.)  and  liy 
Daud  al-Lawani  in  his  philosophical  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  entitk'd  "AlWaji/.  al-ilnjna" 
(Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."'No.  2493). 

Bim.iofiRApnv:  Neubauer,  in  X  Q.  iJ.  vll.  330 ;  Steinsctineidt'r, 
llchr.  BihI.  xlli.  59;  idem,  Die  Arahinchc  Litcratur  der 
Judin,  §  iss. 
s.  M.  Sel. 

NETHERLANDS :  Country  of  western  Eu- 
rope, bounded  by  the  North  Sea,  by  Belgium,  and 
by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Ihuiover  and  West- 
phalia, and  the  province  of  the  Khine.  Since  181,') 
it  has  been  a  kingdom  under  the  house  of  Orange. 
The  members  of  this  house,  who,  since  1581,  have 
been  almost  uninterruptedly  at  the  head  of  the  state, 
have  e.xerted  an  unusually  great  intlnence  on  the 
liistory  of  tlio  Jews  then-.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  dominance  of  the  capital  city,  the  story  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Nelherlands  is  chielly  concerned  with 
the  community  of  Amstkhd.vm.  For  the  colonies 
see  SiniNAM  and  AVi;st  iNniKs,  Di'TCii. 

Jews  seem  not  to  have  lived  in  tlie  province  of 
Holland  before  1. 593;  but  a  few  references  to  them 
are  in  existence  which  distinctly  mention  them  as 
present  in  the  other  jirovinces  at  an  earlier  date,  es- 
pecially after  tliiir  expulsion  from  France  in  1321 


and  the  persecutions  in  Hainaut  and  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces. Jews  have  been  settled  in  Nimeguen,  the 
oldest  settlement,  in  Doesburg,  Zut- 
Early  Set-  phen,  and  in  Ai!Niir..M  since  1404.  In 
tlements.  1349  the  Duke  of  Geldcrland  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Emjieror  Louis  IV^.  of 
Germany  to  leceive  Jews  in  his  duchy.  They  paid 
a  tax,  granted  services,  and  were  protected  l)y  the 
law.  In  Arnhem,  where  a  Jew  is  mentioned  as 
physician,  the  magistrate  defended  them  against  the 
hostilities  of  the  populace.  At  Nimeguen,  Jews  are 
mentioned  in  1339  as  paying  taxes;  Keinold  the 
duke  received  132  "pond"  (317  dollars)  in  this  way 
annually.  In  1385  Zalichmaun  Nathanswen  van 
Berck  and  his  son  David  were  allowed  to  live  in 
Koermoud  ten  years  for  20  gulden  (8  dollars)  annu- 
ally. In  1383  the  Jews  of  Nimeguen  luvd  a  ceme- 
tery, in  1426  a  synagogue.  When  Jews  settled  in 
the  diocese  of  Utrecht  does  not  appear.  In  1444 
they  were  expelled  from  the  city  of  Utrecht,  but 
they  were  tolerated  in  the  village  of  JIaarsen,  two 
hours  distant,  though  their  condition  was  not  fortu- 
nate. Until  1789  no  Jew  might  pass  the  night  in 
Utrecht;  for  this  reason  the  connnunilyof  Maarsen 
was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Holland.  Jews 
were  admitted  to  Zealand  by  Albert ,  Did^e  of  Bavaria. 
There  exists  a  letter,  dated  1359,  in  which  the  duke 
promises  Italian  merchants  to  give  no  authoriza- 
tion to  any  Jew  to  reside  in  Goes  for  the  sjmce  of 
four  years.  In  liUil  is  mentioned  a  Jew  of  Geer- 
truidenberg,  not  far  from  Goes. 

In  1477,  by  the  marriage  of  2Mary  of  Burgundy  to 
the  Archduke  Maximilian,  son  of  Emjieror  Freder- 
ick IV.,  the  Netherlands  were  \inited  to  Austria  and 
its  possessions  jiassed  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  owing  to  the  cruel  ])ersecu- 
tions  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the 
Netherlands  became  involved  in  a  series  of  desper- 
ate and  heroic  struggles.  Charles  V.  had,  in  1.522, 
issued  a  proclamation  against  Christiiiiis  who  were 
suspected  of  being  lax  in  the  faith  and  against  Jews 
who  had  not  been  baptized  in  Geldcrland  and 
Utrecht;  and  he  repeated  these  edicts  in  1545  and 
1549.  In  1.571  tlie  Duke  of  Alba  notilied  the  au- 
thorities of  Arnhem  that  all  Jews  living  there  should 
be  seized  and  held  until  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  them  had  been  determineil  upon.  In  Wagenin- 
gen,  in  1572,  there  were  three  Jewi.sh  families  which 
were  expelled  on  the  occasion  of  a  papal  indulgence. 
In  1581.  however,  the  memorable  declaration  of  in- 
dependence Issued  by  the  deputies  of  the  United 
Provinces  deposed  Philip  from  his  sovereignty; 
religious  peace  was  guaranteed  by  article  13  of  the 
"Unle  van  Utrecht."  As  a  conseipience  the  perse- 
cuted Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal  turned  toward 
Holland  as  a  place  of  refuge. 

In  1593  Maranos  arrived  in  Amsterdam  after  hav- 
ing  been   refused    admis.sion   to    Middelburg    and 
Haarlem.     These   Jews   were  impor- 
Maranos      taut  merchants  and  persons  of  great 
in  ability.     They  labored  assiduously  in 

Holland,      the  cause  of  the  people  and  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  in-osperlty  of 
the  country.     They   becanu^   strenuous   supporters 
of  the  house  of  Orange  and  were  in  return  protected 
bv  the  stadholder. 
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At  this  time  the  commtTce  of  Holland  was  in- 
creasing; a  period  of  development  luul  arrived,  par- 
ticidarly  for  Amsterdam,  to  winch  Jews  had  carried 
their  goods  and  from  which  they  maintained  their 
relations  with  foreign  lands.  Thus  they  had  con- 
nections with  the  Levant  (Janicon.  "Etat  Present." 
i.  445;  Lusac.  "  Hollands  Rijkdom,"  i.  340)and  with 
Morocco.  The  Emperor  of  Jlorocco  had  an  ambas- 
sador at  The  Hague  named  Samuel  Palache  (1591- 
162G),  through  whose  mediation,  in  l(i20.  a  commer- 
cial underetauding  was  arrived  at  with  the  Barbary 
States. 

In  particular,  the  relations  between  the  Dutch 
and  South  America  were  established  by  Jews;  they 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  Company  in  1621.  of  the  directorate  of  which 
some  of  them  were  members. 

The  ambitious  schemes  of  the  Dutch  for  the  con- 
quest of  Brazil  were  carried  into  effect  through 
Francisco  Ribiero,  a  Portuguese  captain,  who  is 
siiid  to  have  had  Jewish  relations  in  Holland.  As 
some  years  afterward  tlie  Dutch  in  Brazil  appealed 
to  Holland  for  craftsmen  of  all  kinds,  many  Jews 
went  to  Brazil ;  about  600  Jews  left  Amsterdam  in 
1642,  accompanied  by  two  distinguished  scholars — 
Isaac  Aboalj  da  Fonseea  and  Moses  Raphael  de 
Agnilar.  In  the  struggle  between  Holland  and  Por- 
tugal for  the  possession  of  Brazil  the  Dutch  were 
supported  by  the  Jews. 

With  various  countries  in  Europe  also  the  Jews 
of  Amsterdam  established  commercial  relations.     In 
a  letter  dated  Nov.  25,  1622,  King  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark  invites  Jews   of  Amsterdam   to  settle  in 
GUlckstadt,  where,  among  other  privileges,  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  would  be  assured  to  them. 
Moses  Curiel  was  the  representative  in  Amster- 
dam of  the  King  of  Portugal,  John  I\'. ;  his  brother 
acted  in  a  similar  capacity  at  Hamburg.     In  fifty 
years,  more  thau400  Jewish  families  lived  at  Amster- 
dam in  300  different  houses.  A  Jewish  (juarter  existed 
in  Amsterdam,  though  it  was  not  a  ghetto  of  the 
kind  existing  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  or  in  Rome. 
At  the  peace  of  Milnster.  1648,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and 
those  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  might  reside  and 
traffic  in  those  countri.es,  on  sea  and 
Relations    land,   under   protection   of  the    law. 
to  the        The  question  was  raised  whether  Jews 
State  After  also  were  included.     The  Spanish  min- 
1648.        ister  declared  in  1650  that  Jews  might 
manage  their  interests  in  Spain  only 
through  an  attorney.     In  1052  the  States  repeated 
their  request  that  Jews  might  be  admitted  to  Spain, 
but  the  Spanish  king  refused.     In  1657  a  declara- 
tion was  issued  that  Jews   were   subjects  of   the 
States  of  Holland;   the  Spanish  king,  however,  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal,  and  the  French  renroached  the 
Dntcli  minister  for  the  indulgence  shown   to   the 
Jews.     At  the  .same  time  Cromwell  was  desirous  of 
attracting  Jews  to  England;  negotiations  to  this  end 
were  conducted  by  Manasskii  ben  Israki,  and  the 
English  ainbassiidor,  and  in  1656  the  question  came 
to  a  practical  issue. 

Besides  miTchants.  a  great  number  of  physicians 
were  among  the  Sjjanish  Jews  in  Amsterdam  :  Sam- 
uel Abravanel,  David  Nieto,  Elijah  Montalto,  and 


the  Bueno  family ;  Joseph  Bueno  was  consulted  in 
the  illness  of  Prince  Jtaurice  (April,  1623).  Though 
great  practitioners,  they  did  little  to  promote  med- 
ical science.  L'riel  Acosfa  and  Spinoza  were  excep- 
tions in  fhe  intellectual  sphere;  their  Christian  con- 
temporaries resorted  to  them  eagerly  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew  language.  Josephus  Justus 
Scaliger  ("Epistola?."  p.  594)  relates  that  a  Jew  was 
his  teacher  in  Talmudical  literature.  Vossius  se- 
cured JIanasseh  ben  Israel  as  teacher  in  Hebrew  to 
his  sou  Dionysius.  Leusden  published  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  with  an  approbation  by  the  rabbis  of 
Amsterdam  ;  and  Surenhuis  tran.slated  a  part  of  the 
Talmud  with  their  help  (1698-1703).  The  attraction 
of  their  features  for  Rembrandt,  who  lived  in  their 
quarter  (Joden  Bolestraat  6).  is  known.  Vondel 
seems  to  have  been  influenced,  in  some  of  his  dra- 
mas, by  their  manner  of  speaking  (Busken  Nuet, 
"Land  van  Rembrandt,"  iii.  4,  14). 

Jews  were  admitted  as  students  at  the  university, 
where  they  studied  medicine  as  the  only  branch  of 
science  which  was  of  practical  use  to  them,  for  they 
were  not  permitted  to  practise  law,  and  the  oath 
they  would  be  compelled  to  take  excluded  them 
from  the  professorships.  Neither  were  Jews  taken 
into  the  trade-gilds:  a  resolution  passed  by  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  in  1632  (the  cities  being  autonomous) 
excluded  them.  Exceptions,  however,  were  made 
in  the  case  of  trades  which  stood  in  peculiar  rela- 
tions to  their  religion:  printing,  bookselling,  the 
selling  of  meat,  poultry,  groceries,  and  drugs.  In 
1655  a  Jew  was,  exceptionally,  permitted  to  estab- 
lish a  sugar-refinery.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  German  Jews  (Ashkenazim)  arrived  at  Amster- 
dam, in  a  condition,  mostly,  of  extreme  poverty. 
For  their  history  see  AMSTEnDA>f. 

Jleanwhile  Jewish  congregations  had  been  formed 
in  various  other  towns.  Thus  Jews  resided  in 
Alkmaar  in  1604;  in  1602  Portuguese  Jews  had 
secured  a  burial-place  there.  In  Rotterdam.  Jews 
lived  from  about  1618;  between  1609  and  1627  sev> 
eral  Jews  from  there  were  buried  in 
Spread  the  cemetery  of  Amsterdam.  In  1609 
Throug-h.  a  Portuguese  synagogue  in  De  Bier- 
Holland,  straat  is  mentioned  ;  in  1647  a  family 
named  De  Pinto  went  to  Rotterdam 
from  Antwerp,  and  a  hakam  named  David  Pardo 
was  appointed.  In  1669  the  synagogue  ornaments 
were  given"  to  the  Ashkeuazic  congregation.  In 
1681  a  contract  was  made  b.v  which  the  cemefeiy 
was  given  to  this  congregation,  which  built  a  large 
sj'nagogue  in  1725  at  a  cost  of  30.000  gidden ;  it  was 
enlarged  in  1791.  The  names  of  the  chief  rabbis  of 
Rotterdam  are:  Judah  Salomon  (1682);  Solomou 
Ezekiel  (1725-35;  his  salary  was  305  gulden);  Judah 
Kzekiel.  son  of  the  preceding  (1738-55) ;  AbrahaTn 
Judah  Ezekiel,  son  of  the  preceding  (1755-79);  Ju- 
dah Akiba  Eger  (1779;  left  in  1781);  Levie  Hymau 
Breslau,  autlior  of  '•  Pene  Arych  "  (1781-1807)";  Eli- 
jah Casriel,  from  Lceuwarden  (1815-33);  E.  J. 
LOwenstamm,  giandsr)n  of  L.  II.  Breslau  (1834-45); 
.Joseph  Isaacson  (1850-71;  removed  to  Filehne  as 
a  result  of  dissensions  in  the  conuuunity);  B.  Ritter 
(since  1884). 

At  The  Hague  (s  Graveuhage)  a  Jew  by  the 
name  of  Jacob  Abenacar  Veiga  settled  in  1098,  who 
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taught  Hebrew  to  children  there ;  he  founded  the 
Congregation  Honeu  Dal  and  huilt  a  synagogue 
(1703).  In  1675  a  German  Jew,  Alexander  Polak. 
was  admitted  as  citizen  of  The  Hague  and  was 
sworn  in  on  Dec.  10  of  that  3ear.  He  was  the  jiro- 
genitor  of  tlie  Polak  Daniels  family,  and  gave  the 
congregation  a  cemetery  in  1697;  for  his  epitaph 
see  S'eegens,"  Mededeelingen,"  p.  174. 

In  1707  another  congregation  was  founded,  by  the 
Pereira  family— the  Beth  Jacob,  of  which  David 
Nunes  Torres  was  appointed  chief  rabbi  in  1713. 
Aug.  9,  1726,  a  synagogue  lilie  tliat  of  the  Sephar- 
dim  at  Amsterdam  was  built  at  the  Priucessegracht. 
After  many  efforts,  in  1743  the  two  congregations 
united  under  the  name  H'lnen  Dal.  The  Jewish 
population  at  The  Hague  is  of  great  importance, 
and  includes  the  Tei.\eira,  De  Pinto,  and  Suasso 
families.  The  chief  rabbis  of  Beth  Jacob  have  been : 
David  Nunes  Torres  (1712-37):  Daniel  Cohen  Rod- 
rigues  (d.  1751);  Solomon  Saruco  (1752-84);  Sadik 
Cohen  Beliufante  (1784-86);  David  Leon  (1786- 
1836);  Jacob  Ferares  (1843-84);  A.  R.  Pereira  (has 
lived  at  Amsterdam  since  1902).  The  chief  rabbis 
of  the  Ashkenazim  at  The  Hague  have  been :  Zal- 
man  Liiwenstein  (1725-28);  Jacob  Sjalom  (1735); 
Abarjeh  Levie{1735);  Jehosjoeang  Oeben  (1738-48); 
Saul  Halevie  (1748-85);  Lob  Mesrieto  (1785-1807) ; 
Joseph  Sofer  Lehmans  (1808-43);  B.  S.  Berenstein 
(1848-93);  T.  Tal  from  Arnhem  (1893-98) ;  T.  Lceu- 
wenstein  from  Leeuwarden  (1898-1903);  A.  van 
Loeu  from  Groningeu  (since  1903). 

In  Groniugen   and   Friesland   Jews   lived  about 

1650,  but  from  the  latter  they  seem  to  have  removed 

to  Holland.     Jews  are  not  mentioned 

InGrdning'-  again  until  1754,  when  a  family  (from 

en  and  which  descended  the  painter  Joseph 
Friesland.  Israels)  migrated  from  Mappel  Drenthe 
to  Groningen,  and  obtained  permission 
to  build  a  synagogue,  a  cemetery,  and  a  mik  wch.  The 
members  of  this  family  lived  in  Veendam.IIoogezand, 
and  Appingedam,  and  had  a  tlourisUing  trade  with 
Eraden  and  other  parts  of  German}'.  In  Friesland, 
especially  in  Leeuwarden,  Jews  have  lived  .since 
1645;  the  town  council  made  lists  of  their  names;  in 
1670  Jacob  de  Joode  was  pernutted  to  establish  a 
cemetery  in  the  Boterhoek.  Two  rich  Jews  in  Dokkum 
were  brokers,  and  traded  in  East-Indian  products. 

In  Ijceuwarden  the  community  was  frequently 
burdened  by  transient  coreligionists  from  Poland ; 
at  the  community's  request,  therefore,  the  states  of 
Friesland  passed,  in  1713,  a  resolution  forbidding 
persons  who  had  no  fixed  residence  to  remain  there. 
Since  1735  the  following  have  been  chief  rabbis  at 
Leeuwarden:  Jacob  Knimerik  (d.  1735);  Nahman  b. 
Jacob  (1749-69);  Kuseiel  b.  Judah  LiJb  (1770-93); 
Sliabbetliai  b.  Eliezer;  Jehiel  Arych  Liib  b.  Jacob 
Moses  Liiwenstamm  (1795-1802);  Samuel  Beren- 
stein (1808-13);  Abraham  b.  Isaac  Deen  (1821): 
Havvim  b.  Arych  LiJb  Liiwenstamm  (1S33-36);  B. 
Dusnus  (1841-86);  L.  A.  AVageniuir  (1880-94;  went 
to  Arnhem);  T.  Leeuwenstein  (1H9,5-1900:  left  for 
The  Hague);  S.  A.  Rudelsheim  (since  1900). 

At  this  time  Jews  were  not  i)ernutted  to  live  in 
Utrecht  (see  above),  but  there  was  a  wealthy  con- 
gregation of  Sephardim  in  JIaarsen.  In  1713  they 
were  expelled  because  of  an  epidemic;   they  came 


back  again  in  1736.  There  has  been  a  synagogue  in 
Amersfort  since  1736;  L.  B.  Schaap,  who  came 
from  JIaastricht,  was  chief  rabbi  of  Amersfort  from 
1848  to  1859.  Jews  have  lived  in  'sHertogenbosch 
since  1767;  in  Haarlem,  since  1764;  in  Dordrecht, 
since  1760. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  history  in  1672,  when, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty-two  years  (1650-72),  Will- 
iam   III.    was    reelected    stadholder. 
From         This   began  a  period   of  exceptional 
1672.        prosperity  for  the  Jews;  foruntilthat 
time,  though  citizens,  they  had  been 
oppressed  by  the  clergj-,  who,  as  Koeneu  supposes, 
resented  their  influence,  and  who,  in  fact,  were  irri- 
tated by  the  presence  of  any  not  of  their  own  faitli. 
At  this  epoch,  too,  the  Jewisli  partiality  for  the  house 
of  Orange  displeased  the  Dutch.     But  with  William 
III.  many  ameliorations  were  effected.     The  prince 
praised  the  attachment  to  his  family  shown  by  his 
subjects  of  .lewish  faith ;  he  commended  their  fairness 
in  conimerce,  their  religious  constancy,  and  their  in- 
dustry.    He  clearly  manifested  his  sentiments,  and 
his  influence  affected  even  the  Jews  in  South  Neth- 
erlands, where  tlie  newly  appointed  governor,  De 
Villa  Hermosa,  accorded  them  many  privileges. 

William  III.  employed  Jews  in  his  negotiations 
with  foreign  kings  (see  Englaxd),  especially  mem- 
bers of  the  Bki.moxte  family,  Moses  Machado(wlio 
rendered  important  services  to  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders; Koenen,  '"Geschiedenis,"  p.  207),  Isaac  Lopez 
Suasso  (who  lent  two  million  gulden  to  William 
III.  for  his  descent  upon  England),  David  Bueuo  de 
Mesquita  (general  agent  of  the  Prince  of  Branden- 
burg), Moses  Curiel  (at  whose  house  William  stayed 
three  days  when  he  visited  the  Portuguese  syna- 
gogue at  Amsterdam  in  1695).  Jews  were  verj'  rich 
at  this  time;  many  among  them  lived  in  palaces 
more  magniticent  than  those  of  princes  (Tallander, 
"Historische  Keisen,"  v.  794).  The  number  of  Por- 
tuguese Jews  who  then  resided  in  the  Netherlands 
is  estimated  at  2,400  fanulies. 

After  the  death  of  William  III.  in  1702,  a  new 

epoch  begins,  tlie  year  1713  marking  the  beginning 

of  a  period  of  decline  for  the  Jews 

Character-    tlirougliout  Europe,  and  especially  in 

istics  of  Holland.  Commerce  had  produced 
Portuguese  riches,  riches  luxury,  luxury  idleness; 
Jews.  religion  was  undermined  by  French 
ideas;  French  customs  and  manners 
were  propagated ;  trade  often  deteriorated  into 
stock -jobbing.  These  influences  affected  the  refined 
Portuguese  Jews  more  powerfully  than  the  German 
Jews,  who  were  poorer  and  simpler.  Portuguese 
Jews  were  .attached  to  their  old  manners;  their 
younger  women  were  not  pernutted  to  go  abroad 
unattended,  and  they  seem  also  not  always  to  have 
known  the  Dutch  language;  their  daughters  mar- 
ried in  their  twelfth  year.  There  exists  a  resolution 
of  the  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  refusing  (1713)  to 
Benjamin  (alias  Jean)  da  Costa  pernnssion  to  marry  ' 
his  niece  Sara  Suasso  because  neither  had  reached 
the  age  of  twelve  years.  Marriages  between  rela- 
tives were  common  among  Portuguese  Jews,  who 
desired  to  prevent  the  division  of  fanuly  fortunes; 
perliaps  they  were  moved  by  their  aversion  for 
the  "Todescos"   (the  Ashkenazim);  but,  whatever 
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the  reason,  the  result  of  such  marriages  was  that  the 

ensuing  generations  deteriorated  physieallj'  and 
niorall y  (coinp.  I lersveld, '•  Xederlandseh  Israeiietiseh 
Jaarboekje,"  1853). 

At  this  period  tlie  German  Jews  attained  prosperity 
through  retail  trading  and  bj-  diamond  cutting,  in 
which  latter  industry  tliey  retained  tlie  monopoly 
until  about  1870.  When  William  IV.  was  pro- 
claimed stadholder  (1747)  the  Jews  found  another 
protector  like  William  III.  He  stood  in  very  close 
relations  with  the  head  of  the  De  Pinto 

History      family,  at   whose  villa.  Tulpcuburg, 

from         near  Ouderkerk,  he  and  his  wife  paid 

1747.        more  than  one  visit.     In  1748,  when  a 

French  army  was  at  the  frontier  and 

the  treasury  was  eniiitj-,  De  Pinto  collected  a  large 

sum  and  presented  it  to  the  state.     Van  Hogendorp, 

the  secretary  of  state,  wrote   to  him:    "Ydu  have 

saved  the  state."  In  1750  De  Pinto  arranged  for  the 

conversion  of  the  national  debt  from  a  4  to  a  3  per 

cent  basis. 

Under  the  government  of  William  V.  the  country 
was  troubled  by  internal  dissensions ;  the  Jews,  how- 
ever, remained  loyal  to  him.  As  he  entered  the  leg- 
islature on  the  da}-  of  his  majority,  JIarch  8,  17G6, 
everywhere  in  the  synagogues  services  of  thanks- 
giving were  held.  William  V.  did  not  forget  his 
Jewish  subjects.  On  June  3,  1768.  he  visited  both 
the  German  and  the  Portuguese  synagogue;  he 
attended  the  marriage  of  Isaac  Curiel  and  Abigail 
de  Pinto,  that  of  Moses  de  Pinto  and  his  cousin  Eliz- 
abeth (1768),  and  that  of  Sarah  Tei.xeira  and  Jacob 
Franco  Mendes,  at  The  Hague  (March  30,  1771); 
and  in  Oct.,  1773,  he  visited  the  Pereira  family  at 
Maarsen. 

But  the  opposition  to  William  V.  increased.  On 
his  flight  from  The  Hague  he  stopped  at  Amers- 
fort,  in  the  house  of  Benjamin  Cohen,  a  native  of 
Kimeguen,  who  was  grandfather  of  T.  D.  Jleier. 
The  ne.\t  time  the  prince  stayed  in  Cohen's  house 
he  donated  a  considerable  sura  for  a  new  menorah, 
while  the  princess  presented  to  the  community  a 
curtain  for  the  Ark  of  the  Law.  During  the  riots 
incited  by  the  patriotic  party  the  Jews  defended 
strongly  the  rights  of  the  prince.  They  celebrated 
as  holidays  the  dates  Oct.  15,  1787  (when  the  Orange 
party  look  possession  of  the  town),  March  7,  1788 
(the  birthday  of  the  ))rince),  and  Oct.  4,  1791  (the 
marriage-day  of  William's  son,  later  King  Will- 
iam I.).  The  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Christian  population,  however,  were  not  altogether 
friendly.  In  general,  Jews  were  citiz<'ns.  and  were 
free  to  perform  their  religious  duties;  but  the  mag- 
istrates of  the  towns  never  favored  them.  Marriages 
between  Christians  and  Jews  were  forbidden  under 
pain  of  banishment.  Their  civil  rights  were  not  re- 
spected;  llie  proclamatiim  of  Amsterdam,  dated 
March  29,  1032,  that  Jews  could  not  be  members  of 
the  gihis,   was  never  abolished,  and 

The  End     was  continually  pressed.   In  trade,  in- 

of  the        dustry,  and  even  in  study,  they  weic 

Eighteenth  restricted.     The  Asser  family  was,  as 

Century,      a  special  favor,  allowed  to  engage  in 

navigation  l)et\veen   the  Xetherlands 

and  the  colonies,  but  this  was  conceded  only  after 

a  long  struggle,  extending  from  April  15,  1773,  to 


1794 — 21  years,  as  Moses  Solomon  Asser  declared 
in  the  assembly  of  Feb,  11,  1795. 

Justus  van  EtTen,  in  liis  " Spcctatorial  Essays" 
(.\ii.  74),  complains  of  tlie  contempt  with  which 
Jews  were  treated.  In  the  well  known  "Spcctato- 
rial Essays"  of  Hoefnagel  all  kinds  of  meannesses 
are  imputed  to  them.  The  common  schools  of  the 
Netherlands  were  closed  to  them,  with  the  result 
that  they  usually  did  not  speak  Dutch.  Even  the 
wealthiest  Jews  did  not  think  of  establishing  schools 
for  their  coreligionists. 

The  year  1795  brought  the  results  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  Holland,  including  emancipation  for 
the  Jews.  The  National  Convention,  Sept.  2.  1796, 
proclaimed  this  resolution:  "No  Jew  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  rights  or  advantages  which  are  associ- 
ated with  citizenship  in  the  Balavian  Hc]iublic,  and 
which  he  may  desire  to  enjoj-."  Jloses  iloresco 
was  appointed  member  of  the  municipality  at  Am- 
sterdam; Moses  Asser  member  of  the  court  of  jus- 
tice there.  The  old  conservatives,  at  whose  head 
stood  the  chief  rabbi  Jacob  Closes  Lowenstamm, 
were  not  desirous  of  emancipation  rights.  Indeed, 
these  rights  were  for  the  greater  part  of  dotibl  ful  ad- 
vantage; their  culture  was  not  so  far  advanced  that 
they  could  freciuent  ordinary  society ;  besides,  this 
emancipation  was  offered  to  them  by  a  party  which 
had  expelled  their  beloved  Prince  of  Orange,  to 
whose  house  they  remained  so  faithful  that  the 
chief  rabbi  at  The  Hague,  Saruco.  was  called  the 
■'  Orange  dominie  "  ;  the  men  of  the  old  regime  were 
even  called  "Orange  cattle."  Nevertheless,  the 
Revolution  appreciably  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
the  Jews;  in  1799  their  congregations  received,  like 
the  Christian  congregations,  grants  from  the  treas- 
ury. In  1798  Jonas  Daniel  Meier  interceded  with 
the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  behalf  of 
the  Jews  of  Germany;  and  on  Aug.  22,  1802,  the 
Dutch  ambassador,  Schimmelpeninnc'K,  delivered  a 
note  on  the  same  subject  to  the  Frencli  minister 
("Journal  de  la  Haye,"  Nov.  10.  1835). 

From  1806  to  1820  Holland  was  ruled  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  whose  intention  it  was  to  so  amend  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  that  their  newly  acquired 
rights  would  become  of  real  value  to  them;  the 
shortness  of  liis  reign,  however,  prevented  him  from 
carrj'ing  out  his  plans  ("Lodewijk  Napoleon  Ge- 
schiedkundige  Getienkschriften,"  i.  169,  ii.  48).  For 
example,  after  having  changed  the  market-day  in 
some  cities  (Utrecht  and  Rotterdam)  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  he  abolished  the  use  of  the  oath  "  Jlore  .lu- 
daico"  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  administered  the 
same  formula  to  both  Christians  and  Jews.  To  accus- 
tom the  latter  to  military  services  he  formed  two  bat- 
talions of  803  men  and  60  olliccrs,  all  Jews,  who  had 
been  until  then  excluded  from  military  service,  even 
from  the  town  guard.  In  1807.  advised  by  Asser, 
Louis  Napoleon  issued  a"  reglement"  entitled  "  Kerk- 
bestiiur  der  Hollandscbe  Hoogduitsche  Gemeente 
liinnen  Amsterdam  "  ("  Jaarlxieken,"  1838,  pj).  3(!9- 
392).    A  consistory  was  established. 

The  union  of  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim  in- 
tended by  Louis  Napoleon  did  not  come  about.  He 
had  desired  to  establish  schools  for  Jewish  childicn, 
who  wereexcluded  from  the  public  schools;  even  the 
Maatsehappij  lot  Nut  van  het  Algemeen,  founded  in 
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1804,  did  not  willingly  receive  them  or  admit  Jews 
as  members.  Among  the  distinguished  Jews  of 
this  period  were  Meier  Littwald  Lehenion,  Asser, 
Capadose,  and  the  physicians  Ileilbron.  Davids  (wlio 
introduced  vaccination),  Slein  van  Lauu  (tellu- 
rium), etc. 

On  Nov.  30,  1813,  William  VI.  arrived  at  Sclieven- 
ingen,  and  on  Dec.  11  he  was  solemnly  crowned  as 
King  William    I.     Chief   Rabbi    Lchmans  of  Tlie 
Hague  organized  a  special  thanksgiving  service  and 
implored  God's  protection  for  the  al- 
From         liedarmieson  Jan.  5,  1814.  JlanyJews 
1813.         fought  at  Waterloo,  where  thirty-five 
Jewish offlcersdied.     William  I.  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  organization  of  the  Jewish 
congregations.     On   Feb.  26,  1814,  a  law  was  pro- 
mulgated abolishing  the  French  regime.     On  June 
12,  following,  a  regulation  was  issued  providing  for 
twelve  Hoofdsynagogcn,  with  six  chief  rabbis.     It 
determined  the  powers  of    the  paruassim  for  t!ie 
Hoofdsynagogen,  and  of  manhigim  for  the  small 
ones,  and  settled  the  mode  of  elections,  the  powers 
of  chief  rabbis,  marriages,  the  poor-relief,  etc.    Be- 
tween 1814  and  1817  tlie  "  reglements  "  were  revised 
in  the  communities  and  submitted  to  the  ministry  to 
be  sanctioned. 

The  question  of  education,  which  had  been  neg- 
lected by  the  rich  Jews,  was  taken  up  by  William 
I.;  tcaclicrs  without  diplomas  and  foreign  rabbis 
were  prevented  from  taking  otfice,  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver medals  were  promised  for  the  best  school-books 
and  sermons  in  Dutch.  The  Amsterdam  community 
received  from  the  hands  of  William  I.  the  rights 
■which  had  been  refused  to  them  formerly  ;  this  con- 
cession was  due  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  the  chief 
rabbi,  Sanuiel  Berenstein,  who  did  not  agree  with 
his  predecessor  and  father-in-law  and  who  was  very 
mue(}  esteemed  by  the  king  ("Tal  Oraujebloescms," 
p.  132).  William  I.  took  a  personal  interest  in  his 
Jewish  subjects.  Thus  he  accorded  to  Hersveld,  the 
chief  rabbi  at  ZwoUe,  who  desired  to  send  his  sons 
to  the  university,  the  .same  privileges  as  other  cler- 
gymen. 

The  Nederlandsch  Israelietisch  Seminarium,  for- 
merly  the    Sa'adat    Bahurim,   founded   by   Aryeh 
LOb  Lowenstamm  in  173f<.  was  reorganized  in  1834. 
The  congregation  at  Maastric'ht  had  no  .synagogue; 
by   order  of    William  the   necessary   ground    was 
given  by  the  magistrate,  witli  a  sum  of  G, 400  gulden 
from  the  treasury  of  the  state.     The  following  cliief 
rabbis  liave  oflieiated  there:  L.  B.  8ehaap(184G-4S), 
S.  Con  (1848-60).  L.  Land sberg  (1860- 1904).     In  1840 
William  I.  abdicated,  William  II.  succeeding   him. 
The  latter  also  interested  himself  in  the  Jews.     On 
Sept.  20,  1845,  a  resolution  was  passed  giving  to  the 
widows  of  chief  rabbis  the  same  allowance  as  to 
the  widows  of  the  Protestant  clergy.    He  bestowed 
upon  tlie  cinef  rabbis  Hersveld  and  Ferares  of  Am- 
sterdam the  Order  of  the  Netherlands  Linn,  in  those 
days  of  high  importance.    In  1848  th{^ 
Beorg'aili-   separation  of  Church  aud  State  was 
zation,      carried    through.      The    Hoofd-syna- 
1849-70.     gogen  liad  to   be  reorganized,  which 
reorganization  was  not  accomplished 
until  1870.  The  congregation  con.sistsof  a  number  of 
autonomous  conununities,  obliged  to  resort  for  the 


election  of  chief  rabbis  and  of  deputies  to  the  Cen- 
trale  Commissie  of  21  members. 

The  Portuguese  Jews  have  two  communities, 
those  of  Amsterdam  (chief  rabbi  T.  J.  Palache.  since 
1902)  and  The  Hague  (chief  rabbi  A.  H.  Pereira, 
living  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  is  dayyan),  with  a 
Iloofdcommissie  of  three  members  to  maintain  their 
interests. 

William  HI.  (1849-90)  often  gave  proofs  of  his 
good-will  toward  the  Jews;  on  two  occasions  he 
visited  the  Portuguese  synagogue  at  Amsterdam 
(April  3, 1844,  and  in  April.  1SS2).  Since  18.^0  the  state 
has  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  liberty  given  to  Jews, 
who  have  developed  rapidly.  In  1850  the  Maat- 
schappij  tot  Nut  van  Israelieten  in  Nederland  was 
founded  by  De  Pinto,  assisted  by  Goodermir  (later 
professor  at  Leyden),  Godefroi  (later  minister  of 
justice),  Sarphati  (an  economist),  A.  S.  van  Nierop, 
and  others.     As  soon  as  possible  Jews 

Intellec-     entered  the   imiversities  aud  studied 

tual  De-  law  and  medicine.  Among  Jewish 
velopment  artists  the  names  oC  Israels,  Verner, 
from.  1850.  and  Bles  are  prominent,  and  in  no 
branch  of  science  have  Jews  failed  to 
reach  the  front  rank.  In  the  army,  however,  there 
have  never  been  many  Jewish  ofHcers.  A  great 
number  of  journalists  are  Jews.  In  Amsterdam  the 
diamond  industry  and  commerce  are  in  their  hands; 
the  number  of  stock-brokers  and  tobacco-traders  is 
considerable.  The  lower  class  lives  by  retail  tra- 
ding; it  refuses  obstinately  to  learn  handicrafts. 
In  the  provinces  the  trade  in  cattle  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Since  1860,  however,  nearly 
all  the  provincial  towns  have  been  deserted  by  Jews, 
who  have  generally  removed  to  Amsterdam.  Until 
recent  times  the  older  Jewish  settlers  of  Amsterdam 
have  held  aloof  from  the  later  arrivals. 

The  law  of  1887  declares  that  no  one  shall  be  molest- 
ed for  his  religious  convictions  and  that  the  follow- 
ers of  all  creeds  shall  enjoj'  the  same  rights  and  the 
.same  claims  to  ofliee.  The  legislature  likewise  gives 
the  Jews  liberty  to  celelirate  their  holy  da.vs  and  .Sal)- 
baths  without  disturbance.  Thus,  the  law  of  May 
5,  1889,  pernnts  them  to  rest  on  Saturday  instead 
of  on  Sunday ;  and  the  law  of  Aug.  31,  1880.  permits 
Jewish  prisf)ners  to  work  on  Sunday  instead  of  Sat- 
urday. As  to  the  oath,  the  Jew  must  cover  his  head 
when  taking  it,  but  the  formula  is  the  same  for  all 
creeds.  According  to  an  order  of  the  minister  of  war 
Jewish  soldiers  may  be  garrisoned  only  in  jilaces 
where  Jewish  congregations  are  estjiblished,  and  may 
not  be  compelled  to  ride  by  railway  to  the  drill-hall 
on  Saturday. 

-Dutch  Jews  have  never  come  under  the  influence 
of  Reform.  In  lS59and  1860  an  effort  was  made  by 
several  Amsterdam  Jews  to  found  an  association,  to 
be  called  "Sjochre  Dea."  A  certain  Chronik  went  to 
Amsterdam  to  preach  Reform  under  the  disguise  of 
Orthodoxy.  But  his  elTort,  especially  designed  to 
remodel  the  service  and  abolish  many 
Orthodoxy,  unessential  details,  failed.  At  that  time 
the  Amsterdam  comnuniity  was  torn 
by  dissensions.  There  was  no  chief  mbbi ;  the  day- 
yanim  A.  Susan  and  J.  Hirsch  had  no  adequate  au- 
thority. Susan  died  in  1861,  and  in  1862  Joseph 
Ilirsch  DUuncr  was  appointed  rector  of  the  .semi- 
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nary.  Su|)porti'iI  by  the  Lehren  family,  lie  soon 
eliniinati'd  undosirable  elements  from  the  school.  In 
1874  he  was  norainateii  chief  rablii  of  Amsterdam, 
and  his  influence  is  now  (1904)  felt  widel)-.  All  tlie 
present  chief  rabbis  in  the  Netherlands,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Hitter  at  Rotterdam,  liave  been 
trained  in  DUnner"s  seminary.  His  Orthodoxy  is  re- 
spected even  by  the  more  lax,  who  always  act  in  con- 
cert witli  the  Orthodox  (see  "Joodsciie  Courant," 
1903,  Nos.  18,  19). 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Amsterdam  in  1780  was 
22,000;  in  the  other  cities.  9,000.     In  1810  the  total 

population  was  194. .'527,  of  whom  16,- 
Statistics.    883wereJews;  in  18.30  there  were  21,- 

998  Jews  in  a  total  of  203.17.5.  The 
figures  given  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in 
18.50  and  1900  are  as  follows : 


In  1850. 

In  1900. 
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1 
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1 
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Sephardim. 

J 
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^1 

i 
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S 
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North  Holland.... 
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1,3B7 

19 

18 
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2 

19 

15 
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5 
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2.514 
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3.002 
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505 
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8.821 

29.76G 
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785 
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.3.000 

1,110 
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3 
29 
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3,.3l7 

■■'io 

15 
8 

18 
2 

33 

33 

2(J9 

2.683 

I 

Friesland 

Overyssel 

Grftninjren 

Drenthe 

12 
13 
18 
6 

25 

Total.... 

59,238 

3,372 

47,478 

50,865 

2,628 

3,017 

Netherlands  counts  99  congregations,  of  which  13 
have  less  than  50  souls,  24  less  than  100,  48  under 
500,  9  under  1.000,  2  under  5,000,  1  about  10,000,  2 
more  than  10,000.  Amsterdam  has  51,000  with  12,- 
500  paupers.  The  Hague  5.7.54  with  84G.  Rotterdam 
10.000  with  1.7.50.  Groningen  2,400  with  613,  Arnliem 
1.224  with  349  C'Joodsche  Courant,"  1903.  No.  44). 
The  total  population  of  the  Netherlands  in  1900  was 
5,104,137,  about  2  per  cent  of  whom  were  Jews. 

Bibliography:  Gratz.  Rmc/i.  i.x..  jia.wim  ;  Sluys  and  Hooflen, 
Hamihtteli  roiirtle  Gt'Achiedenl^ihrJoiten,  Amsterdam,  1873; 
Mona.«ch.  Gesihicttcnix  ran  het  Viilk  Isntrl,  ih.  1891;  Tal 
Oraiijchldcivins,  ib.  1898;  Koenen,  Geschicdenis  drr  Jn- 
den  in  Aalcrktml.  Ctrepht.  184:^:  Da  Custa.  Istail  iii  itc 
Vnlkrn,  2d  ed.,  ib.  1876;  L.  G.  Vissrher.  ('Iu-(iniihiiji-^tht  Tn- 
fel  vmr  tic  (jcxridcdeniader  Isioilii hn  in  yiilcrhiiul.  ib. 
1850:  Sommerhansen.  (Jcsch.dcr  XinU  ilnnsmm  dcrJuden 
in  Hulland.  in  Miinats>^c)irift,  18,53.  ii.  121 :  A.  Ksquiros.  Lex 
JuifH  en  HdUandi;  in  Rcruc  dcs  Deii.v  Mundo',  Oct.  1.5, 
18.56 :  E.  Ouverli-aux.  Xnlcs  ct  Diieument.'<  ,<»;■  /('.«  Jiiih.  eto.. 
Paris.  1885 ;  Streter.  In  Wetzer  and  Welte's  KirchenlcJcihDn, 
s.v.  Juden,  Frelbtirp.  1889. 
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1852.  p.  101:  1854.  p.  71:  Van  Hasse]U  Gclihisrlir  On, llnidrn. 
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havcn.  Irts  nrer  dc  Jnd,n  tc  Xijmegen,  IWM;  Willem  van 
LetT.  In  llijdntgen  rnn  Grlre.  1901,  Iv. 

For  Till-  Haiiue:  Xcdalnndiich  Tsrarlirtinch  Janrlmehje, 
II  '•  »'■  "■  ''Impu'el.  Gcuchiedhnndiye  Aantrrlieriinum 
HiirrWinde  dr  PnrliUKCKrhe  iDrailieIrn  in  il,r  llnaa. 
Iii!',  "'^"<'-  "*"••:  ^yniii'lmina  Kaltnder.  II.  108.  ndttirdum. 
l!«f:  VL-eiren.«,  in  ilalcdccUnQen  vnn  de  Vcr.  tirllmcfc- 
ninti  dcr  fjiKrhiedenis  van  'sGravcnhaae,  11.  173  et  sea.. 
The  HaeMP,  1876. 

For  RotltTilam;  L.  Borstel.  Nrderlnndnch  Titrnrliel inch 
Janthnehje,  1862.  pp.  1-12;  idem.  Xnlnlrindscli  Ismelielisch 
JdnrhiirUir.  im;-W«.  p.  108.  nrittcrilanj.  1867. 
,. 'l'.''^  .'^'C""'"''™  "'"'  Friesland:  8ee  S cderlandxch  Ixrac- 
liclixchjnatiineliie.  lK5i.  v.  10. 

„/;"■  ^.""''•"'nm  :  •'•  M.  Hlllfsum.  !>/  ha-Lerir.  .tmstprdam. 
lyiM:  Uironik,  ed.  Roeat;  Lctterliwte.  pa-wlm;  llart..(f.  IJe 


Jiidcn  in  lirl  Ef»'.«(f  Jneinlrr  BnlaciKClie  Vrjihcid.  in  Gidg, 
1875;  Ecn  Halve  Eeuu:  ii.  397;  SeeliKniann.  Die  Judcn  in 
IldUand,  in  Im  Deutschen  Reich,  1901,  vil.  6,  7. 
.'.  E.  Si,. 

NETHINIM  :  Temple  oflicials.  They  are  first 
lieard  of  iis  returning  from  Babylon  to  Palestine, 
after  the  Exile,  in  two  batches,  one  numbei-ing  392, 
the  second  220  (Ezra  ii.  58,  viii.  20),  A  list  of  the 
families  composing  tlie  first  batch  is  given  twice — 
in  Ezra  ii,  and  Neh,  vii. ;  the  second  batch  came 
from  a  place  in  Persia  called  Casiphia  and  were  per- 
suaded to  come  by  their  "  brother  "  Iddo.  They  were 
placed  "in  Ophel,  .  .  .  over  against  the  water  gate 
towai'd  the  east, and  the  tower  thatlieth  out"  (Neh. 
iii,  2G).  and  mention  is  made  of  "  the  house  of  Nethi- 
nim"  (Neh,  iii,  31,  R.  V,).  Tliey  served  under  the 
Levites  in  the  Temple,  and  were  accordingly  freed 
from  all  tolls  (Ezra  vii.  24).  It  is  said  that  tliey  had 
been  appointed  by  David  and  the  princes  to  serve 
the  Levites. 

In  Talmudic  times  the  Nethinim  were  put  on  a 
level  with  bastards,  and  their  descendants,  male  and 
female,  were  interdicted  from  marriage  with  Israel- 
ites for  all  time  (Yeb,  ii,  4,  viii,  3);  this  is  said  to 
have  been  established  by  David  (Yeb,  78b)  (U-  by 
Ezra  (Num.  R.  viii,),  Nethinim  were  allowed  to 
marry  only  proselytes,  freedmen,  bastards,  and 
foundlings  (Kid.  viii.  3),  In  tables  of  precedence 
the}'  are  reckoned  very  low,  coming  after  bastards 
in  Yer.  Hor,  iii.  5  and  Yer.  Yeb.  viii,  5. 

This  union  of  sacred  service  and  social  ostracism 
has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Nethinim  were  the 
descendants  of  the  Kedeshot,  or  sacred  prostitutes; 
and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  list  in  Ezra  ii. 
there  is  a  large  number  of  feminine  forms,  as  well 
as  in  the  extra  list  contained  in  the  Book  of  Esdras 
(v.  53-58).  This  latter  list  contains  a  reference  to 
tlie  "Bene  Souba,"  with  which  may  be  compared 
the"Soba'im"of  Ezek,  xxiii,  42(Hebr.).  Both  the 
Septuagiut  and  Josephus  refer  to  the  Nethinim  as 
"Ilieroduli,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  were 
Kedeshot. 

Cheyne(.f.!',  "Solomon's  Servants") suggests  that 
the  Nethinim  were  really  Etiianites,  He  ivgai'ds 
the  low  status  given  to  the  Nethinim  in  the  Tiihnud 
as  due  to  their  being  confused  with  the  Gibeonites 
(Yeb.  ii.  4;  Kid.  Iv.  1). 

BiBi.inc.RAPHY:  Jacobs.  TItc  Xethinim.m  Studies  in  Bihlical 
ArehitolDgii,  pp.  104-122, 
E,  C,  J. 

NETTER,  CHARLES:  Frcncli  philanthiopist; 
born  iit  IStrasburg  in  1838;  died  at  Jaffa,  Palestine, 
Oct.  2,  1882.  He  studied  at  Strasburg  and  Belfort, 
and  then  engaged  in  business  in  Paris,  lie  was 
one  of  tlie  founders  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  I'ni- 
verselle,  and  for  a  long  time  his  house  was  its  only 
home.  The  work  with  which  his  name  is  most 
closely  connected  is  the  foundation  of  the  agri- 
cultural school  at  Jaffa:  and  he  devoted  sevend 
years  of  his  life  to  promoting  agriculture  among 
the  Jews  of  Palestine.  It  was  Netter  who.  at 
the  end  of  1876,  submitted  to  the  conference  at 
Constiintinople  the  memorandum  in  favor  of  the 
Jews  of  the  East,  prepared  by  the  meeting  con- 
vened about  that  time  by  the  Alliiince  Israelite 
at  Paris,      In   1878  he  went  to  Berlin,  with  some 
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other  members  of  the  central  committee,  to  lay  be- 
fore tlie  congress  the  memoir  of  the  Alliance  in 
favor  of  the  sanii'  Jews  and  to  support  tlieir  claims, 
which  had  been  formally  recognized  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  With  two  otiier  members  of  tlie  com- 
mittee lie  went  to  Madrid  in  18St)  to  maintain  before 
a  European  conference  the  right  of  the  Jews  of 
Morocco  to  protection. 

In  1H81.  when  tlie  disturbances  in  Russia  drove 
thousands  of  unfortunate  Jews  from  Brody  and  the 
Alliance  was  desirous  of  sending  them  assistance, 
Netter  volunteered  to  discharge  the  difficult  mis- 
sion. He  was  tlie  lirst  to  arrive  there,  and  lived  for 
weeks  among  the  unhappy  refugees,  arranging  a 
plan  of  emigration  to  America.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  special 
committee  established  in  that  city  for  the  Russian 
work.  From  morning  till  night  his  hou.se  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Russian  refugees,  who  found  in  him 
an  untiring  protector.  When  deatli  overtook  him 
he  was  visiting  the  agricultural  school  at  Jaffa.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  over  his  grave  by  the 
Alliance  Israelite  L'niverselle. 

s.  J.  K.\. 

NETTEK,  EUGENE  :  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop at  Manila;  liorn  1840  at  Bergheim,  near  Col- 
mar,  in  Alsace.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  and  his 
brother  Gabriel  emigrated  to  New  York.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  Gabriel  joined  the 
Uni(m  army;  he  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  a 
public  square  bears  his  name.  Eugene,  at  the  age 
of  si.xteen,  went  to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked by  yellow  fever.  In  the  hospital  a  Catho- 
lic priest  endeavored  to  administer  the  sacraments 
to  him,  promising  him  complete  restoration.  Be- 
lieving himself  about  to  die,  he  acceded  ;  but  he  re- 
covered and  was  baptized.  Netter  was  then  sent 
by  the  archbishop  to  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
where  in  one  year  he  passed  both  baccalaureates  and 
began  the  study  of  theology.  In  a  short  while  he 
became  "  professeur  directeur"  in  the  university 
there.  Ne.xt  he  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico ;  then  to 
Rome,  where  he  spent  ten  mouths  and  was  ap- 
pointed "gentilhomme  "  by  the  pope.  Returning  to 
Porto  Rico,  he  was  again  sent  to  Spain,  and  finally 
to  Manila,  where  he  became  archbishop  about  1898. 

G. 

NETTER,  JUSTIN  ARNOLD  :  French  jdiy 
sician  ;  burn  at  Strasburg  Sept.  20,  1855.  He  stud- 
ied iu  the  hospitals  of  Paris  between  1876  and  1884 
{"e.xterne,"  18Tt)-7~;  "interne,"  1879-82;  "interne 
laureate,"  1883-84),  and  received  his  degree  in  medi- 
cine in  1883.  Settling  in  Paris,  he  became  in  1889 
assistant  professor  in  the  faculty  of  niedicine,  and 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Iloiiital  Tenon  in 
1894  and  to  the  HOpital  Trousseau  in  1895.  Netter 
was  a|)pointed  by  the  medical  faculty  in  1897  to 
the  chair  of  experimental  and  comparative  anat- 
omy, and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  1904,  succeeding  liis  teacher  Proust. 
He  had  been  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1892  in  recognition  of  his  services  dur- 
ing the  epidemic  of  cholera.  He  held  the  appoint- 
ments of  expert  on  the  jury  of  the  Paris  Exiiosition 
of  1889,  and  member  of  the  board  on  admission  and 
classitication  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900;  he 


is  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  Jewish 
schools  of  Paris,  and  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite  Universelle. 

Netter  is  a  prolific  contributor  to  medical  jour- 
nals, having  collaborated  on  many  studies  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  pathogenic  microbes  of  the  buccal 
cavity  and  the  digestive  tube,  diphtheria,  epidem- 
ics of  exanthematous  typhus  and  cliolera.  the  plague, 
and  infantile  scurvy.  Netter  is  also  the  author  of 
the  sections  on  pleurisy  in  the  "Traitede  .Medecinc," 
vol.  iv.,  and  the  article  "Hygiene"  in  Bouchard's 
"Traite  de  Pathologic  Generale." 

BiBLionRAPiiv:  Erpoxe,  dcs  Titres  et  Traraui  Scient'fiques 
du  D<icteur  Netter,  Paris,  liXM  ;  La  Grande  Eneyclniinhe. 
8.  J.    Ka. 

NEU-OKTHODOXIE  (NEO-ORTHO- 
DOXY).      See  Refoh.m. 

NEUBAUER,  ADOLF:  Sublibrarian  at  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  reader  in  Rabbinic  Hebrew  at 
Oxford  Universit}';  born  at  Bittse,  Hungary,  March 
11,  1831.  He  received  a  thorough  education  in  rab- 
binical literature,  and  his  earliest  contributions  were 
made  to  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitungdes  Judenthums" 
and  the  "Journal  Asiatique  "  (Dec.,  1861).  In  1865 
he  published  a  volume  entitled  "Meleket  ha-Shir," 
a  collection  of  extracts  from  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  principles  of  Hebrew 
versification.  In  1864 
Neubauer  was  entrusted 
with  a  mission  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  examine  the 
numerous  Karaite  manu- 
scripts preserved  there. 
As  a  result  of  tliis  in- 
vestigation he  published 
a  report,  in  French,  and 
subsequently  "Aus  di-r 
Petcrshurger  Bibli- 
othek"  (1866).  But  the 
work  which  established 
liis  reputation  was  "  La 
Geographic  du  Talmud  " 
(1868),  an  account  of  the 
geogriiphical  data  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Talmud  and  early  Jewish 
writings  and  relating  to  places  in  Palestine. 

In  1868  Neubauer's  services  were  secured  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  the  task  of  cataloguing  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
catalogue  appeared  in  1886,  after  eighteen  years' 
preparation.  The  volume  includes  more  than  2, .500 
entries,  and  isaccompanied  by  a  portfolio  with  forty 
facsimiles.  While  engaged  on  this  work  Neubauer 
publislied  other  works  of  consiilerable  importance. 
In  1875  he  edited  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Hebrew 
dictionary  of  Abu  alWalid  (the  "Book  of  Hebrew 
Roots"),  and  in  1870  published  "Jewish  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah,"  which 
was  edited  by  Neubiiuer  and  translated  by  Driver 
jointly  in  1877.  In  tlie  same  year  Ik-  contributed 
"  Les  Rabbins  Francaisdu  Commcnccmentdu  XlVe 
Sifcle"  to  "L'llistoire  Littiraire  de  la  France," 
though,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, it  appeared  under  the  name  of  Kenan.  In 
1878  Neubauer  edited  the  Aramaic  text  of  the  Book 
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of  Tobit,  in  18S7  the  volume  entitled  "Media;val 
Jewish  Chronicles"  (vol.  ii.,  1895),  and  in  1897, 
with  Cowley.  "The  Original  Hebrew  of  a  Portion 
of  Ecclesiasticus. " 

In  1884  a  readership  in  Rabbinic  Hebrew  was 
founded  at  Oxford,  and  Xeubauer  was  appointed 
to  the  post,  which  he  held  for  sixteen  years,  until 
failing  eyesight  compelled  his  resignation  in  3Iay, 
1900.  Xeubauers  chief  fame  has  been  won  as  a 
librarian,  in  which  capacity  he  enriched  the  Bod- 
leian with  many  priceless  treasures,  displaying  great 
judgment  in  their  acquisition.  He  was  created  M.A. 
of  Oxford  in  1873.  and  was  elected  an  honorary  fel- 
low of  Exeter  College  in  1890.  In  the  latter  year  lie 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  and  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Real  Academia  de  la  Ilistoria  at 
3Iadrid.     Xeubauer  now  lives  in  Vienna. 

Bibliography:  Canon  Ttriver,  in  Jt'W.  Chron.  Dec.,  1899;  ih. 
March  .s.  Uni ;  JttvU^h  Year  Bmik.  1899. 

J.  G.  L. 

NETJBERG,  JOSEPH:  English  litterateur; 
secretary  to  Thomas  Carlyle;  born  at  Wiirzburg, 
Bavaria"  May  21,  1806;  died  in  London  March  23, 
1867.  At  first  he  entered  into  business  at  Hamburg, 
and  was  afterward  placed  in  a  position  of  much  re- 
sponsibility at  Xottinghani,  being  subsequently 
taken  into  partnership.  He  took  much  interest  in 
matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  working 
classes,  and  for  some  years  was  president  of  the  Peo- 
ple's College  and  of  the  literary  department  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute.  Xeuberg  was  naturalized  in 
England  on  June  16,  1845;  he  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn  from  18.50  to  1853.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  Carlyle  by  Emerson  in  1848,  and  acted  as 
"  voluntary  secretary  "  to  the  former  in  1849.  Three 
years  later  he  was  Carlyle's  companion  and  guide 
over  the  battle-fields  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In 
1853  Xetiberg  returned  to  England  to  resume  his 
position  as  "voluntary  secretary"  to  Carlyle.  In 
1865  Carlyle  published  the  last  volumes  of  his  life 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  one  of  which  is  the  dedi- 
cation "To  Joseph  Xeuberg,  Esq.,  my  faithful  at- 
tendant and  helper  in  this  work."  Xeuberg,  who 
had  translated  into  German  "  On  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship  "  in  18.53,  undertook  to  translate  this  work 
also,  but  lived  only  long  enough  to  translate  the 
first  four  volumes  and  part  of  the  fifth. 

BlBMOGRAPny:  MnrmUhin'i  Magazine.  Aug..  !8R4.  pp.  280- 
297;  J.  A.  FYoude,  Thuma^i'arlyU^s Life  in  LfrtuUni.  passim. 

.1.  G.  L. 

NEUBITRGER,  FERDINAND :  German 
dramatist;  born  at  Diisseldorf  Aug.  28,  1839;  died 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Oct.  27,  1895.  He  began 
life  as  a  tutor  at  the  Philanthropin,  Frankfort,  but 
soon  abandoned  that  occupation  in  ordir  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  literature.  His  "  Markgriitin  von 
Pommeraye  "  was  his  first  attempt  at  dramatic  wri- 
ting. It  met  with  success  on  its  performance  at 
Stuttgart  in  1876  and  was  followed  by  "Laroche." 
The  latter,  being  a  heroic  drama  founded  on  the 
career  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle.  was  for  political  reasons 
withdrawn  after  its  first  performance  in  1S82.  His 
'•  Das  Gastmahl  des  Ponteus,"  written  in  his  youth, 
deserves  mention. 
BiBLiouRAPHY :  JcvAsh  Chronicle,  London,  Nov.  8. 1895. 
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NEUBURGER,  MAX:  Austrian  physician; 
boru  Dec.  8,  1868,  at  Vienna,  at  whose  university 
he  studied  medicine  (M.D.  1893).  After  three  years 
of  hospital  service  he  became  assistant  to  Professor 
Beuedikt,  and  has  since  practised  as  a  specialist  in 
nervous  diseases.  His"Gesch.  der  Experinientallen 
Gehirn-und  Ruckenmarksphysiologie  vorFlourens" 
(Stuttgart,  1897)  procured  him  the  appointment  of 
privat-docent  in  the  history  of  medicine  at  tiie  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  He  has  published,  besides  many 
smaller  articles,  the  following  works:  "DieAnfiinge 
der  Experimental-Pathologic"  (Berlin,  1898);  "Das 
Problem  der  Wahlanziehung  "  (Vienna,  1900) ;  "  Die 
Vorgeschichte  der  Antitoxischen  Therapie  "  (Stutt- 
gart, 1901).  He  contributed  to  Professor  Pagel's 
"  Handbuch  der  Gesch.  der  Medizin  "  (3  vols.,  Jena, 
1902).  In  1902  and  1903  he  edited  the  "Medizi- 
nischc  Blatter."  S. 

NEUDA,  ABRAHAM  :  Austrian  rabbi ;  born 
at  Loschitz,  Moravia,  in  1812;  died  there  Feb.  22, 
1854.  He  was  the  son  of  R.  Aaron  Xeuda  of  Lo- 
.schitz,  and  the  nephew  of  R.  Jacob  Xeuda  of  Lom- 
nitz,  Moravia.  In  1830  he  entered  the  Talmudic 
school  at  Xikolsburg,  at  whose  head  was  "Landes- 
rabbiner"  Xehemiah  Trebitsch.  AVhile  he  was  at 
Xikolsburg  his  father  died  (1834).  and  the  commu- 
nity of  Loschitz  elected  Abraham  as  his  successor. 
Against  this  election,  in  accordance  with  a  privilege 
vested  in  the  district  rabbi  by  law,  Xehcnuah  Tre- 
bitsch interposed  a  veto.  This  action  gave  rise  to 
legal  proceedings,  which  were  pressed  by  both  par- 
ties with  great  exacerbation  for  six  years,  but  which 
finally  terminated  in  favor  of  Neuda,  after  he  had 
passed  an  examination.  He  married  the  authoress 
Fanny  Schmiedl. 

Neuda  wrote  the  following  works:  "Eine  Aus- 
wahl  Gottesdienstlicher  Vortrage,  Gehalten  in  der 
Synagoge  zu  Loschitz  "  (Vienna,  1845);  "  Die  Xach- 
stenliebe  im  Lichte  der  Got  teslehre. "  sermon  preached 
on  the  first  day  of  Passover,  1847  ( (A.  1847);  "Xa- 
men  der  Talmudisten  "  (in  "  Orient,  Lit."  1845,  Nos. 
9  et  neq.).  He  left  in  manuscript;  "  Die  Xamen  der 
Farbeu  in  Bibel  und  Talmud  " ;  "  Versuch  ciner 
Ps^'chologie  nach  Anschauung  des  Talmuds  "  ;  and 
"Eine  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Miihren,"  extracts  from 
which  appeared  in  "Neuzeit"  (Vienna,  1867). 

Bibliography  :    Ungarisch-JUdische    Wocliensehrift,  1871, 
pp.  dm  et  scQ.,  365  et  seq. 
8.  M.  K. 

NE'CTE   ISRAELITISCHE    ZEITUNG.     See 

Pkiuodk  AI.S, 
NETJE  ZION,  DAS.     See  Periodicals. 

NEUFELD,  DANIEL:  Polish  writer;  born  at 
Praszka.  government  of  Kalisz,  1814;  died  at  War- 
saw iu  1874.  His  activity  was  confined  to  his  birth- 
place and  later  to  Chenstokhow  until  1861,  when  he 
settled  in  Warsaw.  In  that  same  year  he  published 
his  work  on  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of  1806  under  the 
title  "Wielki  Saiihcdryn  Paryski  w  Roku  1806." 
On  July  5,  1861,  he  commenced  the  publication  in 
Polish  of  a  weekly  newspaper  for  Jews  entitled 
"  Jutrzenka."  which  appeared  until  1863.  He  pub- 
lished ;  a  Polish  version  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  with  a  commentary  (1863);  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Urzadzenie  Konsystorza  Zydowskiego  w 
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Polsce,"  on  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  consistory 
in  Poland;  a  gnomolojiy  of  llie  fathers  of  the  Syna- 
gogue; and  a  Polish  translation  of  the  prayer-book 
and  the  Ilajriiadah  (1865).  His  daughter  Bronis- 
lawa  Neufeld  is  a  Polish  writer  and  an  active  col- 
laborator on  the  leading  Polish  journals,  "Gazeta 
Polska,"  "Tygodnik  Illustrawany,"  etc. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT :  EncuMnpedja  Powszechna,  x. 

H.  K.  M.   R. 

NEUGEBAUER,  LADISLATJS  :  Hungarian 
writer;  b.Tii  al  Budapest  Feb.  23,  1845.  After 
Studying  at  Budapest  and  Vienna  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Austro-Huugarian  Bank  at  Vienna  in 
18T0.  His  first  work  was  a  German  translation  of  one 
of  Jokai's novels;  it  appeared  in  1805  in  the  "Pester 
Nachrichten,"  and  was  so  skilfully  done  that  he 
was  encouraged  by  Geibel,  Ilamerliug,  and  Anas- 
tasius  Griin  to  translate  Petofi's  poems  into  German. 
In  recognition  of  this  work  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pelofi  Society  (1871)  and  of  the  Kisfaludy 
Society  (1882).  In  1887  he  received  the  gold  cross 
of  merit,  with  the  crown,  and  in  1890  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Order  of  Nishan-i-Medjidie.  In  1893, 
with  the  surname  "  Aszodi, "  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  the  Hungarian  nobility  by  Francis  Joseph  I.  His 
chief  works  are:  "Franz  Deak "  (Leijisic,  1876); 
"Gedichte  von  Petiifl "  {ib.  1878);  "Lied  von  tier 
Ntthmasehine "  (i6.  1884);  ".Toseph  Kiss  Gedichte" 
(ib.  1887);  "  Ungarische  Dorf-Geschichten  von  Kolo- 
nian  Jlikszath  "  {ib.  1890).  He  also  translated  sev- 
eral plays  by  Csiky,  and  poems  by  Arany,  Gyulai, 
anil  Kolomon  Toth.  He  contributes  to  the  "  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,"  "Mlinchener  Allgemeine  Zeitung," 
"Neuc  Preie  Presse,"  and  "Pester  Lloyd."  He  is 
now  (1904)  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  large 
anthology  of  Hungarian  poets,  prose-writers,  and 
parliamentary  speakers. 

BlBLior.R.vPiiT:  Eisenbers.  Dan  GcMiw   Tifii,  i.  377;  Szin- 
nyel,  Matimr  Irak;  Palloji  Lex.;  EgyinlOseu,  1S91,  Nci.  'HI 
s.  L.  V. 

NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE :  Town  of  France, 
and  suburb  of  Paris.  It  has  a  population  of  33,730. 
Its  Jewish  community,  which  now  (1904)  comprises 
about  250  families,  is  comparatively  new.  About 
1860  a  small  oratory  was  estalilished  in  a  hired  hall, 
but  after  1871  the  congregation  increased  rajiidly, 
until,  in  1875,  the  community  was  organized  by 
a  consistorial  decree.  On  .June  4,  1878,  the  syna- 
gogue was  dedicated.  Ten  years  later  Simon 
Debre,  at  that  time  rabbi  at  Sedan,  was  called  to 
Neuilly-sur-Scine.  and  a  period  of  such  remarkable 
prosperity  began  that  the  community  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  in  France.  The  Jewish  refuge  for  girls 
who  have  no  proper  home — La  Maison  Israelite  de 
Pefuge  pour  I'Enfance.  founded  by  Coralie  Cahen 
in  1860,  and  numbering  132  inmates — is  situated  at 
Neuilly.  although  it  has  no  ollicial  connection  with 
the  community. 

D.  S.  D. 

NEUMANN,  ABRAHAM:  Russian  ral)bi; 
bornat(ier(ilzliofen.  near  Wiirz burg.  1809;  die<latSt. 
Petersburg  Aug.  33,  1875.  In  1833  he  studied  Tal- 
mud at  theyeshibah  of  Flirth  and  in  1828  began  the 
study  of  theology  at  the  Uinversity  of  \Viirzl)urg.  la- 
ter removing  to  the  University  of  Giessen.  In  1843  he 


was  called  to  succeed  Lilienthal  in  the  rabbinate  of 
Riga  (Russia),  where  he  olheiated  for  twenty  years. 
There  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Prince  Suvorov, 
through  whose  influence  he  ellected  reforms  in  the 
schools  in  the  district  of  Riga;  Prince  Suvorov  as- 
sisted him  also  in  elaborating  jdans  for  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Russian  Jews.  In  1850  Neumann  was 
elected,  bj-  the  conference  of  rabbis,  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  submit  to  the  minister  of  the  interior 
a  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  which  memo- 
randum was  not  entirely  witlio\it  beneficial  results. 
In  1863  Neumann  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  also  he  manifested  great  activity 
in  religious  and  communal  affairs. 

Bibliography  :  Allgemeine  Zfitatig  de^  Jitdrnlhums.  1S76. 
n.  K.  A.  S.  W. 

NEUMANN,  ANGELO:  Austrian  theatrical 
director;  born  at  Vienna  Aug.  18,  1838.  Neunumn 
went  upon  the  stage  in  1859,  as  a  barytone,  a|)pear- 
ing  at  Cologne,  Cracow,  Oedenburg,  Presb\irg.  and 
Danzig.  From  1863  to  1876  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Vienna  court  opera.  In  the  latter  year  he  went 
to  Leipsic  as  operatic  director,  and  in  1883  organ- 
ized a  traveling  Wagnerian  opera  company.  Three 
years  later  he  settled  at  Prague  as  the  director  of 
the  Deutsche  Landestbeater.  Neumann's  principal 
service  to  the  Austro-German  stage  was  the  pro- 
duction for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety  of  Wagner's 
"Der  Ring  der  Nibelungen,"  which  took  place,  in 
spite  of  seemingly  insurmountable  ilitHculties,  at  the 
Stadttheater,  Leipsic,  April  38.  1878.  Another  the- 
atrical feat  to  the  credit  of  Neumann  was  the  initial 
production  in  Berlin  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana." 

Bibliography:  H.  nipmnnn,  Miisili-Lerikdii,  p.  78,3. 
s.  E.  Ms. 

NEUMANN,  ARMIN:  Hungarian  deputy; 
born  at  Grosswardein  Fel).  14.  1845.  After  having 
prepared  for  the  rabbinical  career  at  the  Jewish 
theological  seminary  of  Breslau  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  .study  of  law  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  and  took  his  degree  at  Budapest  in  18()8. 
In  the  following  year  he  opened  a  law-oliiceat  Papa, 
where  he  was  notary  to  the  Jewish  community.  In 
1887  he  was  appointed  privat-docent  in  commercial 
law  at  the  University  of  Budapest.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  returned  by  the  district  of  Bereczk  to 
the  Hungarian  Parliament,  where  he  attracted  at- 
"tcntion  by  the  excellence  of  his  speeches  on  the  mon- 
etary system,  on  tax  reform,  and  on  various  relig- 
ious aiul  political  questions.  In  1898  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sion for  the  coditication  of  the  laws,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  he  received  from  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph  I.  the  title  of  "anlic  councilor."  lu 
1889  he  was  appointed  associate,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Budapest.  His  works  include:  "A 
Kereskedebni  Ti')rveny  IMagyarazata,"  an  exposition 
of  commercial  law  (3  vols.,  Budapest,  1878-82:  2d 
ed.  1893-97);  "Az  Eletbiztositiis  Lenyege  s  Jogi 
Termeszete,"  natural  and  legal  aspects  of  life-insur- 
ance (i6.  1881);  "  A  Biztosiliisi  Cgylet,"  on  insurance 
(ib.  1882) ;  "  A  Vedjegyek  Ollalmarol  Szolo  Ti'irveny 
Magyarazata,"  on  jiatent  law  (ib.  1890):  "Valiltank 
RendezeserOl,"  on  the  monetary  system  (ib.   1891); 
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"A  Korlatult  Felelossegrc  Alakult  Tiirsasagokrol 
Szolo  Ki-iuct  Birodulnii  TorveuyriJl."  ou  the  German 
law  of  liiiiitetl  eiirporations  (i/t.  1893).  As  president 
of  tlic  Society  for  the  Training  of  Jewish  Artisans 
and  Farmers  lie  has  rendered  valuable  services  to 
his  coreligionists. 

BiBLiOGR.tPHT:  Stunn,  Almaimch.  18ill ;  Euiic lUCisiy,  1893; 
Vasiirapi  VJnuy.  liMJ ;  Szinujei,  Mamitir  Iruk. 
S.  L.   V. 

NEUMANN,  CARL  FRIEDRICH :  German 

Orientalist  and  liistoiiiuii  born  at  Keiilinuinsdorf, 
near  Bamberg,  Deo.  22,  179S;  died  in  Berlin  ^March 
17,  1870.  His  parents  were  named  Bamberger. 
Entering  first  upon  a  business  life,  Neumann  later 
studied  at  Heidelberg  (coming  under  the  influence 
of  Creuzer  and  Hegel),  Munich  (where  he  became  a 
Lutheran),  and  Gottiugen.  He  became  professor  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Speyer  in  1822,  but  in  1825  was 
removed  for  certain  religions  utterances,  after  which 
he  lived  in  private  in  Munich  until  1827.  Neumann 
then  studied  Armenian  at  the  Convent  of  San  Lazaro 
in  Venice;  visited  Paris  (1828)  and  London  (1829) 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  Oriental  languages, 
chiefly  Chinese ;  and  in  1830  went  to  China,  where 
he  collected  10,000  Chinese  books,  purchasing  over 
2,400  volumes  for  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  On 
his  return  he  presented  his  own  collection  to  the 
Bavarian  government,  which  in  1833  appointed  him 
conservator  of  the  collection  and  professor  of  Chinese 
in  the  Munich  University.  Though  he  had  won 
distinction  as  an  Orientalist  he  was  nevertheless 
removed  in  1852  for  expressing  too  progressive  opin- 
ions and  for  being  active  in  the  revolution  of  1847- 
1848  (he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Bavarian 
provisional  parliament).  In  1S63  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Berlin. 

Neumann's  works  include:  "Rerum  Criticarum 
Specimen"  (G8ttingen,  1820);  "Memoire  sur  la  Vie 
et  les  Ouvrages  de  David,  Philosopbe  Armenien  " 
(Paris,  1829);  "History  of  Vartan,  by  Elisoeus" 
(transl.  from  the  Armenian;  London,  1830);  "  Vahr- 
ahm's  Chronicle  of  tlie  Armenian  Kingdom  in  Cili- 
cia"(iA.  1880);  "Catechism  of  the  Shamans"  (transl. 
from  the  Chinese;  ib.  1831 ;  also  in  German,  Leipsic, 
1834);  "History  of  the  Pirates  Who  Infested  the 
Chinese  Seas  from  1807  to  1810"  (Loudon,  1831); 
"Pilgerfahrten  Buddhistischer  Priester  aus  China 
nach  Indien"  (Leipsic,  1833);  "Lehrsaal  des  Mittel- 
reichs  "  (1836) ;  "  Asiatische  Studien  "  (1837);  Sup- 
plement to  Burck's  Marco  Polo  (Leipsic,  184G) ; 
"Die  Volker  des  SUdlichen  Russlands  in  Ihrer  Ge- 
schichtlichen  Entwickclung"  (ib.  1847,  2d  ed.  1855; 
awardeil  a  prize  by  the  French  Institute);  "Gesch. 
des  Englischen  Reichs  in  Asien"  (2  vols.,  ib.  1857); 
"  Ostasiatischc  Gesch.  vom  Ersten  Chinesischen 
Krieg  bis  zu  den  Vertrilgen  in  Peking"  {ib.  1861); 
"Gesch.  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika"  (3 
vols.,  Berlin,  1863-66);  "  Iloein-Schein.  or  the  Dis- 
covery of  North  America  by  Buddhist  Monks " 
(English  transl.,  London,  1874).  He  contributed  a 
numberof  articles  to  the  "Zcit.schrift  der  Deutscheu 
Morgenlandischen  Gcsellschaft  "  (vols.  i.  and  ii.)  and 
edit<'d  GOtzlafT's  "Geschichte  des  Chinesischen 
Reichs. " 

Bibliography:  Allg.  Dcut.ichc   Biiio.;  lirnckhav   Knnrrr- 
dalio)t»-Lexikon  ;    Meyers   KunversatUitis-Lexilmii ;    La- 


rousse.  Diet.;  Encyc.  Brit.;  The  L'liivcrml   Ciiehtpalia: 

Amer.  Cml".:   Auushuracy-  Allu.  Zcit.  1870,  Supplement. 
Nos.  HI  and  112:  J.  R.  A.  S.  1871. 
8.  N.  D. 

NEUMANN,  ELEONORA:  German  violin- 
ist; bciiM  at  Lissa  in  isr.l;  <lii'd  at  Triesl  in  Jan., 
1841.  She  received  her  musical  education  at  War- 
saw, where  her  father  lived  for  several  years  until 
his  e.xiiulsion  for  jjolitical  reasons.  In  JIarch,  1838, 
she  went  to  Jlilau,  where  she  played  with  great 
success  in  public  concerts.  During  a  tour  through 
the  principal  cities  of  northern  Italy  she  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  musical  critics. 

Bibliography:  Kayserling,  Die  JUilinclieii  Fraiieii,  pp.  325 
et  aeq. 
s.  M.  K. 

NEUMANN,  ISIDOR:  Austrian  dermatolo- 
gist ;  born  at  .Misslitz,  Moravia,  Jlarcli  2,  1832;  edu- 
cated at  Vienna  University  (M.D.  1808).  He  be- 
came privat-doccnt  in  1861 ;  assistant  professor  in 
1873;  and  was  aiipointed  professor  of  dermatology 
and  director  of  the  clinic  for  syphilis  in  1881. 

Neumann  is  the  author  of:  "Lehrbuch  der  Ilaut- 
krankheiten,"  Vienna,  1868  (5th  ed.  1880);  "Zur 
Kenutniss  der  Ly mphgefiisse  der  Haut  des  Menschcu 
und  der  Saugethiere,"  *.  1873;  "Atlas  der  Haut- 
krankheiten."  ib.  1881;  and  "  Lehrbuch  der  Syphi- 
lis," ib.  1887.  He  has  also  published  many  essays 
in  the  professional  journals. 


Bibliography  :  Papel,  Biog.  Lex. 

s. 
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NEUMANN,  MOSES  SAMUEL  :  Hungarian 
poet;  born  at  Ban,  Hungary,  in  1769:  died  at  Buda- 
pest Nov.  29,  1831;  son  of  a  poor  cantor  who  died 
prematurely.  When  hardly  more  than  a  child  Moses 
Neumann  went  to  Boskowitz,  Moravia,  wliere  he 
became  a  pupil  of  the  rabbi  there,  Samuel  Kolin; 
several  years  later  he  removed  to  Prague,  where 
Baruch  Jei  teles  exerted  a  lasting  influence  upon 
him.  Neumann's  life  was  full  of  hardships ;  he  was 
tutor  at  Presburg;  next  entered  into  business  at  the 
neighboring  town  of  Kittsee;  then  became  a  tutor 
again — at  Vienna,  Kittsee,  and  finally  at  Budapest, 
where  he  .settled  in  1822.  Neumann  had  a  master's 
command  of  the  Hebrew  language.  His  style  is  at 
times  medieval,  as  in  his  drama  "Bat  Yiftah  "  (Vi- 
enna, 1805).and  his  "Shire  Musar"  (ib.  1814).  The 
latter  consists  of  poems  in  German  and  Hebrew 
and  is  printed  together  with  "Iggeret  Terufah,"  a 
letter  ou  the  sin  of  self-defilement.  Other  works 
are:  "Ma'gal  Yosher,"  a  Hebrew  grammar  (Prague, 
1808,  1816^  Vienna,  1831);  "Hinnuk  Lashon  'Ibrit," 
a  theoretical  and  practical  grammar  of  the  Hebrew 
language  (ib.  1815);  a  German  translation  of  the 
"Millot  Iliggayon  "  of  Jlaimouides,  together  with 
a  Hebrew  commentary  entitled  "  Yeter  ha-Biur " 
(Vienna,  1822);  a  Hebrew-German  letter-writer  (4th 
ed.,  ib.  1834).  He  compiled  al.so  a  geography,  a 
Biblical  history  for  the  young,  an  elementary  arith- 
metic, etc. 

Bibliography:   Belch.  Beth-El:   Ehrenlempel  rerdientcr 
Vimitriiehir  IsracWcn,  It.  iiu  ct  nrq.:  Delitzsiii,  ZurUe^ch. 
der  IJelir.  Pne-iie.  p.  110:  Kiirst.  Bihl.  ./»<(.  111.  30  et  seq.\  Zed- 
ner,  ('<i(.  Hclir.  Bonks  Brit.  .Vus.  p.  Oli. 
s.  M.    K. 

NEUMANN,    SALOMON  :  German  physician 

and  statistician;    bnrii  at   Pyritz,   Pomerania.  Oct. 
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22,  1819;  studied  medicine  at  Berlin  and  Halle 
(M.D.  1842).  He  has  practised  as  a  physician  in 
Berlin  since  1845,  and  in  1875  received  the  title  of 
"Sanitiitsnit." 

Neumann  has  contributed  many  essays  to  the  med- 
ical journals.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  : 
"Die  Ocffentlichc  Oesuudlieitsptlege  und  das  Ei- 
Igenthum,"  Berlin,  1847;  "Die  Berliner  Syphilis- 
1  frage,"  ib.  1853;  "Die  Berliner  Volksziihlung  von  3 
Dez.  1861,"  il).  18<i3;  "Die  Fabel  von  der  Jiidischen 
Jlasseneinwauderung,"  ib.  1880  (2d  ed.  1881).  He 
particularly  devoted  his  attention  to  statistics  refu- 
ting some  claims  of  anti-Semitic  writers. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT :  HiTsch,  Bivg.  Lex. 

8.  F.   T.   H. 

NEUMANN,      WILHELM       HEINRICH. 

Sec  Ld.N/.ANo.  AiiU.\ii.v.\i  iiKN  Kai'I1-\ei.  i>e. 

NEUMANOVITZ,      NAPHTALI       HERZ : 

RussiiUi  auliior;  bciru  at  Jii/.efnw,  gDveruinent  of 
Lublin,  Feb.  12,  1843;  died  at  Warsaw  March  11, 
1898.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  distin- 
guished for  secular  as  well  as  Talmudic  scholarship. 
When  eighteen  he  went  to  Lublin,  and  some  time 
afterward  removed  to  Warsaw.  At  the  latter  place 
he  l)ecameassociated  with  the  journal  "  Ha-Zefirah." 
to  which  he  civiitriliutcd  weekly  feuilletous  under  the 
name  of  Berosh  Homiyoth  ;  these  were  collected 
and  published  iu  one  volume  after  his  death.  He 
contributed  also  articles  to  the  Polish  magazines 
published  at  Lublin,  and  to  "Izraelita. "  Neumano- 
vitz  edited  a  Hebrew  magazine  for  Jewish  youth, 
and  compiled  a  number  of  te.xt-books  for  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  Polish,  and  German,  under  the  general 
title  "Ila-Limmud  me-Rahok"  (Warsaw%  1898). 
Bibi,I()(;r.\piiv:  Ua-Zrfirah,  1898,  Nos.  49-.50.  r^y-'u.  61-71. 
II.  R.  A.    S.    W. 

NEUMARK,  MIRELS  (MeshuUam  Zalman 
ben  Jacob  David):  German  Tahnuclist;  father 
of  Zebi  A.slikenazi;  died  at  Hamburg  Nov.  28, 
1706.  ^[eshullam  Zalman  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected members  of  the  ghetto  of  Vienna.  When 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  that  city  he  went  with 
his  family  to  Berlin,  where  also  he  achieved  promi- 
nence. As  before,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Talmud  and  to  philanthropic  activities  as 
well  as  to  business.  In  Dec,  1G78,  he  returned  for 
a  few  weeks  to  Vienna  on  a  special  permit  obtained 
from  the  emperor  through  the  Brandenburg  ambas- 
sadcn-  there,  iu  order  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the 
elector.  Soon  after  this  he  gave  up  his  business 
to  accept  the  rabbinate  of  the  sister  conununities 
of  Hamburg  and  Altona. 

BiBLKKiRAPHV  :  Etsenstailt-Wiener,  Da'nt  Is'dnxliim,  p.  48; 
Kaufiiiiinn. /.';(2(i!   Verlreihuiig  der  Jiiilni  nnx  ll'ic/i,  pp. 
2i:i.  21'.);  'Aim-/..  Monatstagc.  p.  (14 :  Kmdt^n.  MeuiUal  Sefcr. 
Index. 
E.  V.  A.   Pk. 

NEUMEGEN,  LEOPOLD:  English  school- 
master; Ikmm  in  Poscii  ill  1787;  died  at  Kew,  near 
London,  April.  1875.  He  lirst  taught  in  Gbttingen. 
and  about  1816  removed  to  England,  where  he  lie- 
came  principal  of  a  boarding-school  at  llighgate 
(London).  His  pupils  were  numerous,  and  for  lialf 
a  century  his  name  was  a  household  word  in  the 
Anglo-Jewish  community.  There  was  scarcely 
a  family  of  any  note  whose  members  had  not  re 


ceived  at  least  a  portion  of  their  education  at  his 
school.  Sir  George  Jessel,  Sir  B.  S.  Phillips,  Pro- 
fessor Waley,  Professor  Sylvester,  Sampson  Lucas, 
and  Sebag  Monteliore  were  numbered  among  his- 
students.  After  many  years'  labor  he  retired,  but, 
having  made  some  unfortunate  investments,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  reopen  the  school  and  com- 
mence a  fresh  career  of  work.  On  this  occasion  h& 
established  the  school  at  Gloucester  House,  Kew. 

BIBLIOORAPHV:  Jcicts/i  CTironicic,  April  IB,  18T.j. 
.T.  G.  L. 

NETJRATH,  WILHELM:  Austrian  econo- 
mist; born  at  St.  Georgeii  Jlay  31.  1840.  After  win- 
ning his  iloctor's  degree  he  became  privat-docent  at 
the  Technische  Iloch.schule  in  Vienna,  and  after- 
ward associate  professor  at  the  Hochschule  fi'ir 
Bodenkultur.  He  wrote:  " Volkswirthshaftliche 
imd  Socialphilosophische  Essays"  (1880);  "Ele- 
mente  der  Volkswirthschaftslehre  "  (Vienna,  1882; 
3d  cd.  189G);  "System  der  Sozialen  und  Politischen 
Oekonomie  "  {ih.  1885,  2d  ed.  1889) ;  "  Das  Recht  auf 
Arbeit  und  das  Sittliche  in  der  Volkswirthschaft" 
((V).  1886);  "  Wahre  Ursachender  Ueberproduktions- 
kriscn"  (1892);  "Das  Sinkcu  des  Ziusfusses"  {ib. 
1893),  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Vienna  Mer- 
chants'Association ;  "Die  Fundanientc  der  Volks- 
wirthschaftslehre: Kritik  und  Ncugestaltung " 
(Leipsic,  1894),  previously  published  in  the  3(itli 
ed.  of  Rothschild's  "Taschenbuch  fiir  Kautleute"; 
"Das  Hauptprol)lem  der  Modernen  Volkswirth- 
schaft "  (V'ienna.  1899),  a  lecture  delivered  before  the- 
Society  of  Austrian  Engineers  and  Architects. 

Bibliography:  Kiirsoliner,  Dciitxcher  Liltcratiir  Kaleiider, 
liKil. 
s.  M.  Co. 

NE'aSS  (Nnj,  XD1J) :  City  of  Rhenish  Prussia. 
Its  Jewish  community,  which  dates  back  to  the 
eleventh  century,  is  known  for  the  series  of  perse- 
cutions and  martyrdoms  which  it  has  experienced. 
When  on  May  30,  1096,  the  Crusaders  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  Jews  of  Cologne,  Archbishop  llcrmana 
HI.  led  many  of  the  latter  to  seven  neighboring 
towns,  one  of  which  was  Ncuss,  where  they  quietly 
remained  till  the  end  of  June.  On  the  26th  of  that 
month,  which  was  a  holidiiy,  the  Crusaders,  joined 
1)3' a  large  mob,  fell  upon  the  Jews  of  Neuss  (who, 
according  to  Albert  of  Aachen,  numbered  200),  mas- 
sacred all  of  them,  and  idundered  their  houses.  A 
ceitain  Samuel  b.  Asher  and  his  two  sous  were  mur- 
dered on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  after  having  been 
tortured,  one  of  the  sons  (according  to  another  re- 
port, both  sous)  being  hanged  on  the  door  of  his  house. 
In  spite  of  this  massacre  Jews  agaui  settled  in  Neuss; 
and  Just  one  century  later  they  formed  a  flourishing 
community  which  included  several  eminent  scholars. 

On  Jan.  27,  1197  (according  to  Aronius,  "  Reges- 
ten,"  No.  322,  on  Feb.  17,  1187),  a  mad  Jew  killed  a 
Christian  girl  in  the  presence  of  many  people. 
Thereupon  the  madman  and  six  other  Jews,  among 
whom  was  the  tosatist  Samuel  b.  Natronai,  were 
murdered,  being  broken  on  the  wheel.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  appease  the  fury  of  the  mob;  and  five 
days  later  the  mother  of  the  madman  and  her 
brother  were  seized,  the  former  being  buried  alive, 
and  the  latter  tortured  to  death.  Another  woman 
and  her  tliiee  daughters  were  taken  by  force  to  the 
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church  and  baptizwl.  After  the  feast  of  Purim, 
however,  they  returned  to  their  former  faith.  The 
Jews  of  Neiiss  bought  for  a  large  sum  of  money 
permission  to  bury  the  victims;  they  were  besides 
required  by  Archbishop  Adolf  of  Alteiiau  to  pay  150 
pieces  of  silver.  Ephraini  b.  Jacob  of  Honn,  who 
had  been  living  at  Neuss,  had  gone  to  Cologne  just 
three  days  before  these  events.  In  tlie  thirteenth 
century  many  Jews  of  Kcuss  emigrated  to  Cologne. 

In  V2S'S  the  Jews  of  Neuss,  tired  of  oppression  by 
Rudolph  I.  of  Hapsburg,  welcomed  the  usurper 
Frederick.  They  sup|)orted  him  with  money  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  styled  "der  Juden- 
Konig."  He  unfortunately  met  witli  a  terrible  end 
July  7,  1284,  at  the  hand  o"f  Rudolph  I.  The  Jew- 
ish community  of  Neuss  was  one  of  those  that  suf- 
fered in  1349  during  the  Black  Death. 

In  1890  there  were  316  Jews  in  Xeuss.  but  the 
number  gradually  decreased  till  in  1903  there  were 
only  240  Jews  in  a  total  population  of  28,484.  The 
community  possesses  a  synagogue  and  a  public 
school  for  Jewish  children. 

BiBLIOGRAPHV:  Aroniiis.  Regrsten.  Nos.  18.S,  190,  .322;  M. 
Braun,  in  Munatsschrift,  xx-vviii.  31s  et  .vcr;.;  (ii-iitz,  Ge,<icli. 
3dpcl.,  vi.  !)(i,  i-J!!;  A.  Kohm.  (irsili.  ihrjiiiliii  in  Deutach- 
Idiir;.  pp.  191.  aiT,  SIC>;  SiilMil,  Mai-liiriihiuiuin.  pp.  98,  153, 
2S7;  Statistisc)ics  Jalirhiuh,  I'MI,  p.  81. 

J.  M.  Sel. 

NEUSTADT,  PHINEHAS :  German  rabbi 
and  author;  born  at  Hnrck,  province  of  Posen, 
Prussia,  Sept.  23,  1823;  died  at  Breslau  Feb.  24, 
1902.  Iseustadt,  who  lost  his  father  before  he  was 
two  years  of  age,  was  apprenticed  b}'  his  mother  to 
a  bookbinder,  but  ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  his 
master  and  a  desire  to  study  drove  him  away  from 
home.  He  visited  various  yeshibot,  notably  that  of 
Elijah  Guttmacher  in  Pleschcn ;  passed,  at  tlie  age 
of  eighteen,  his  examination  as  a  teacher;  and  occu- 
pied from  1841  to  1855  various  positions  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Jlecklcnburg.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  rabl)i  of  Arnswalde,  having  received  the  rab- 
binical diploma  and  liaviug  served  as  administrator 
during  tlie  interregnum  in  tlie  "  Landesrabbinat "' 
following  the  resignation  of  David  Ei.miokn.  In 
1858  he  became  rabbi  of  Kolberg,  but  resigned  in 
1860  in  order  to  enter  the  University  of  Breslau. 
He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from 
the  University  of  Jena  in  1864,  his  thesis  being  on  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  in  the  Talmud.  While  at- 
tending lectures  at  the  university  he  opened  a  .school 
for  instruction  in  Hebrew,  which  in  1867  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  government,  and  which  he  conducted, 
in  harmony  with  the  tenets  of  Orthodox  Judaism, 
until  his  death.  At  the  same  time  lie  preached  in 
various  synagogues  and  in  the  bet  ha-niidrash. 
When  he  celebrated  his  sixtieth  anniveisiiry  as  a 
teacher  in  1901.  he  was  made  by  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Royal  Crown.  In 
addition  to  a  thesis  entitled  "Die  Gottes-  und  Un- 
sterblichkeitslehre "  (Leipsic,  1873)  he  published  a 
large  number  of  sermons  and  addresses,  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  which  is  given  in  his  biography  written  by 
his  son. 

Bibliography  :  Ix)uls NeustadI,  Knnn'ttteh de  Pinrhas—Jinh- 
hlnrr  Dr.  T'iiikiia  \nixtoill :  ErinnfruntiKhliltlcr  Sclnem 
Andcnkcn  OewidincI,  Bn^-ilaii,  1902. 
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NEUSTADT  -  SCHIKWINDT  (WLADY- 
SLAVOW):  District  town  in  the  government  of 
Suwalki,  Russian  Poland;  built  in  164o  under  Ladis- 
laus  (Wladyslaw)  IV.,  King  of  Poland  (hence  its 
Polish  name).  While  under  the  Prussian  dominion 
(1808-40)  tlie  town  was  named  "Neustadt."  It  can 
not  be  said  with  certainty  when  Jews  first  sell  led 
there;  it  is  known  that  in  1740  a  well-organized  Jew- 
ish community  was  there.  In  1809  the  Prussian 
government  olfered  1.500  "  Reiehsthaler'' to  the  per- 
son who  should  build  the  first  stone  house  in  the 
t<iwu:  the  award  was  claimed  by  Isaac  Abelson,  son 
of  Abba  Abelson,  then  rabbi. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rabbis  of  Neustadt- 
Schirwindt:  Abba  Dayyan  (1740-52),  ancestor  of 
the  families  Abelson  and  Bernstein  ;  Naliuni  Harif  (d. 
1820) ;  Lob  Brauda;  Nathan  Stern,  commnnly  called 
"R.  Nathan  der  Eiserne  Kopf, "  father  of  Joseph 
Zechariah  Stern,  rabbi  of  Sliavli;  Elijah  Deiches  (d. 
at  Jerusalem);  Bezaleel  lia-Kohen  (d.  1868);  Samuel 
MeirAsch((l.  18K5);  Lsracl  Ilayyim  Deiches  (1885- 
1900),  author  of  "Imre  Yosher  "  and  other  works; 
Ezekiel  Wolpa  (since  1900). 

Neustadt-Schirwindt,  between  1815  and  1850, 
contained  a  number  of  Talniudists,  scholars,  and 
writers,  the  most  disting.uished  of  whom  were: 
Judah  AbeLson;  Isaac  Abelson  (author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Mishnah entitled  "Zikron  Yehudah,'' 
and  who  was  afterward  rabbi  in  Tzaikishok) ;  Arveh 
LobBlumenthal  (Talmudist,  grammarian,  and  math- 
ematician); Kalouymus  ha-Kohen  (afterward  rabbi 
of  ZabliKlova ;  author  of  "  Shebet  Ahim  ") ;  Dob  Biir 
Goldblum  (well-known  Hebrew  litterateur);  Isaac 
Brauda  (grammarian  and  author):  Asher  Radin  (au- 
thor of  "Ila-Geografia  ha-Ketannali,"  Konigsberg, 
1860) ;  Judah  Radin  ;  Mordecai  Radin.  >Iany  rab- 
bis were  born  at  Neustadt  -  Scliirwindt  :  Isaiah 
Wohlgemuth  became  rablii  of  Memel,  Prussia:  Sol- 
omon Pucher,  of  Mitau  ;  Joshua  Hoshel  Bishkowitz, 
son  of  Kalonymus  ha-Kohen.  died  at  Jerusalem; 
Elijah  Teomini  became  rabbi  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
lauil  (where  he  died);  Adolf  Radin  removed  to  New 
York,  as  did  Zebi  Hirsch  Bernstein,  editor  of  the  He- 
brew periodical  "  Ha-Zofeh  ba-.\-rez  ha-Hadashah 
(New  York);  Zebi  Hirsch  ha-Kohen  was  the  author 
of  "To'ome  Zebiyyah,"  a  commentary  on  "  Perek 
Shirah";  and  Israel  Iser  Goldblum,  a  Hebraist,  set- 
tled in  Paris. 

Neustadt-Schirwindt  was  the  burial-place  of  Ju- 
dah Liib,  son  of  Elijah  of  AVilna.  The  town  has  a 
total  population  of  4,000,  including  over  3,000  Jews. 

n.  u.  ^  A.  H.  C. 

NEUSTATTER,  LOUIS:  German  portrait- 
iind  genre-painter;  born  in  Munich  Sept.  5,  1829; 
ilied  in  Tutzing,  on  the  Stanibergersee,  Jlay  24, 
1899.  Neustatter  studied  first  under  the  copper- 
plate-engraver Peter  Latz,  then  at  the  ^Munich  I'oly- 
technicum  and  the  Munich  Academy  (entered  1847), 
and  in  1850  in  the  atelier  of  the  portrait-jiainter 
Bernliard.  His  first  pictures  appeared  soon  after 
this  and  were  favorably  received.  He  visited  Paris 
in  1S.52,  worked  some  time  with  Cogniet,  and  then 
went  to  Rome  and  Naples.  From  1854  to  1864  he 
was  in  Vienna,  where  he  painle<l  n  large  number 
of  jiortraits.  It  was  not  until  1860  that  he  took  up 
genre-work,  his  earliest  pictures  in  this  field — "The 
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Orphans  "  (in  llie  possession  of  tlie  banker  Zimnier) 
ami  "Tlie  Widow" — meeting  with  sueh  great  sue- 
cess  tliat  lie  ilui)Iicate(l  tliein.  He  next  resided  in 
Munieh,  removing  in  1879  to  Tutziiig,  which  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  making  a  place  of  pop- 
ular resort.  He  was  voted  the  freetlom  of  the  town 
in  recognition  of  his  efforts  to  improve  and  beautify 
it;  he  and  his  brother  were  the  only  resilient  Jews. 
King  Lndwig  II.  of  Bavaria  and  the  emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph  of  Austria  conferred  on  him  high  orders. 
Of  Neustiltter's  genre-pictures  the  best  arc,  besides 
the  two  mentioned  above.  "Ueverie,"  "The  Break- 
fast." "Visit  to  the  Foster- Parents,"  "A  Canary- 
Bird's  Burial,"  "The  Hermit,"  and  "The  Shooting- 
Club."     His  last  picture  was  "A  Praying  Child." 

BiBLiOfJKAPHY:  Sevbert.  KUiisUrr-Lr.ricitn  :  .Uo/cr.«  A'onrcr- 
mtiiiUf-Lerilinn;  Singer.  .1/(1;.  Kll>iftkr-Li:iLci)ii.  SiippJi'- 
ment,  I'Jei ;  Serlbner's  Cuclopcclia  uf  Paiiitrrs  und  i'uiiif- 
inas:  IHitstrirt.  Zcilmig,  Leipsic,  June  1, 1899. 
6.  N.  D. 

NEUTITSCHEIN  :  City  in  the  province  of 
Moravia,  Austria.  It  had  a  Jewish  congregation  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  expelled  Aug.  30,  1563. 
The  cemetery  was  deeded  by  the  Jews  to  the  citj' 
under  the  condition  that  it  should  be  preserved.  It 
has,  however,  entirely  disappeared.  The  new  set- 
tlement dill  not  begin  until  after  1848,  when  the  law 
permitted  Jews  to  settle  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
In  1893  there  was  organized  a  congregation,  which 
now  comprises  the  Jews  living  in  the  districts  of 
Neutitschein,  Fulnek,  Frankstadt,  and  Freiberg, 
and  which  numbers  about  600  persons.  It  has  va- 
rious charitable  societies,  but  as  yet  (1904)  no 
synagogue.  The  first  rabbi  was  Dr.  S.  Mandl, 
elected  1899,  who  still  holds  office.  David  Kauf- 
M.\NN  was  descended  on  the  maternal  side  from  a 
Neutitschein  family. 

Bibliography:  D'EIvert,  Gcscli.  ilcr  Juden  in  Makreu,  p. 
112,  Brilnn,  1895. 
D.  S.  Mdl. 

NETTWIEDEL,  ELIAS :  Hussian  grammari- 
an: liiini  at  Ncustadt-Sugiiid  (Ale.xaudrowo)  1821 ; 
died  at  Warsaw  Sept.  16,  1886.  He  studied  Talmud 
at  the  yeshibah  of  Volozliin,  and  was  teacher  of  He- 
brew and  modern  languages  at  Kossieny,  govern- 
ment of  Kovno,  and  Warsaw.  At  the  latter  place 
he  published  "More  Sefat  'Ibrit,"  a  Hebrew  gram- 
mar after  the  method  of  Ollendorf  (1874),  and 
"Ab  le-Banim,"  didactic  discourses  for  the  young 
(1882).  Neuwiedel  was  a  grandson  of  Benjamin- 
Benisli  Neustildter. 

Bibliography:  H.  N.  Steinschiieider,  'Ir  Wilnu.  p.  17G;  Zelt- 
lln,  DilA.  Poel-Mendels.  p.  254. 
T.  M.  R. 

NEUZEIT,  DIE.     See  PrnioDiCALS. 

NEVAKHOVICH,  LOB:  Russian  writer; 
born  in  Lctichev,  Volhyuia,  iu  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  died  iu  St.  Petersburg  Aug.  1 
(13),  1881.  As  the  friend  and  protege  of  Abram 
Peretz  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  toward  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  and  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits;  but  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to 
literature,  in  which  he  achieved  some  success.  He 
was  among  the  first  Russian  Jews  to  gain  a  niaslery 
of  the  Russian  language.  Nevakhovich  was  famil- 
iar with  the  writings  of  his  day,  and  was  a  linguist, 


a  student  of  philosophy,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Jloses  Mendelssohn.  He  took  great  pride  in  his 
patriotism,  and  in  his  writings  expresses  his  grati- 
tude for  having  been  permitted  to  see  the  growth  of 
Russia.  He  was  inclined  to  be  optimistic  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  Jews  and  assumed  that  they 
would  be  granted  greater  liberty.  Later,  Neva- 
khovich was  baptized  into  the  Greek  Orthodo.x 
Church.  In  1817  he  lived  in  AVarsaw  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  In  1831  he 
went  again  to  St.  Petersburg  iu  order  to  place  one 
of  his  plays  on  the  stage,  but  he  died  before  he  could 
acconii)lisli  his  purpose. 

Nevakhovich,  with  his  friends  Pcietz  and  Notkin, 
made  a  determined  effort  to  secure  recognition  for 
the  .Tews  of  Russia.  Under  the  title  "VoplDcheri 
Yudeiskoi,"  he  wrote  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Russia,  calling  ujion  them  to  show  a  spirit  of  tol- 
erance and  justice  in  their  dealings  with  the  Jews. 
In  this  apjx'al  he  .shows  how  the  Jewish  people  have 
been  maligned,  and  insists  that  the  Jewish  religion 
tends  to  produce  good  men  and  good  citizens.  "  For 
centuries,"  he  says,  "the  Jews  have  beenaccusedby 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  They  have  been  accused 
of  witchcraft,  of  irrcligion,  of  superstition.  .  .  .  All 
their  actions  were  interpreted  to  their  disadvantage, 
ami  whenever  they  were  discovered  to  be  innocent 
their  accusers  raised  against  them  new  accusations. 
...  I  swear  that  the  Jew  who  iirescrves  his  relig- 
ion undefilcd  can  be  neither  a  bad  man  nor  a  bad 
citizen."  While  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  this 
appeal  influenced  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Jews, 
it  undoubtedly  had  some  effect.  Moreover,  this  was 
the  first  public  defense  by  a  Russian  Jew  of  his  co- 
religionists. 

In  1804  Nevakhovich  published  "  Perepiska 
Dvukli  Piosvyesclionnykh  Driizei,"  and  other  wri- 
tings by  him  appeared  iu  1805  and  1806.  About 
this  time  he  became  intimate  with  Count  A.  A. 
Shakhovskoi,  a  dramatist.  Nevakhovich's  play 
"Sulioty  ill  Sjiartantzy  XVIII.  Vyeka "  was  suc- 
cessfully produced  at  the  Imperial  Tlieater  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1809,  and  was  [lerformed  before  the 
emperor  in  October  of  the  same  year.  His  "  Mcch 
Pravosudiya  "  was  put  on  the  stage  after  his  death, 
in  1831.  Nevakhovich's  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Michael,  both  engaged  in  literary  jiiirsuits,  Alex- 
ander being  associated  with  Gedeoifov.  a  well-known 
theatrical  director.  Jlichael  was  the  editor  of  the 
first  Russian  comic  paper,  "Yeralash."  The  scien- 
tist Meclinikov  was  a  grandson  of  Nevakhovich. 

BiiiMor.RAPM Y :  Hessen.  .^(o  Li/f(  Ifazad.  St.  PetersbiirK,  1900 ; 
Viislilwd,  1881,  1.  Ill;  BudtmhnosI,  1902,  p.  114. 
It.  R.  J.  G.  L. 

NEVEBS  (•'Cn''rj,  nDn'113,  or  ntn'3J)  :  Chief 
city  of  the  department  of  the  NiOvre,  France,  with 
a  population  of  27,108(1904).  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury Jews  were  permitted  to  reside  at  Nevcrs  on 
condition  of  paying  to  the  seigniors  of  the  city  a 
tax  of  five  .sous  jmt  family  and  twenty  sous  for  each 
person,  besides  their  tithes.  In  a  letter  written  by 
Innocent  III.  to  tlie  Countof  Nevers  (.Ian.,  1208)  the 
pope  reproved  the  latter  for  having  treated  the  .Tews 
on  his  estates  with  kindness  and  for  having  allowed 
tlieiii,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Church,  to  hold 
mortgages  on  Christian  castles,  fortresses,  and  vil- 
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lages.  He  tlircatenecl  him  with  the  utmost  displeas- 
ure of  the  Church  if  he  coiitiiiucil  to  alTord  his  pro- 
tection to  tlie  Jews,  sjiying  that  it  was  scandalous  to 
SCO  Christians  pressing  the  grapes  and  slaying  the 
cattle  of  the  Jews,  wlio  were  pcrniitted  to  take  what 
they  desired  and  to  leave  the  remainder  to  the  Chris- 
tians. "It  is  above  all  a  disgrace,"  continued  the 
pope,  "that  it  is  the  very  wine  iiropareil  by  the 
Jews  that  isatterward  used  for  the  sacrament  of  llie 
eucharist."  Wheu  Louis  X.,  in  131G,  authorized 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Nevcrs,  it  was  with  tlie 
stipulation  that  they  should  be  apportioned  to  the 
same  seigniors  as  before  their  exile,  and  that  their 
coutiseated  goods  should  not  be  restored. 

On  their  expulsion  from  France  in  1394  some 
Jews  of  Xevcrs  took  refuge  in  Provence.  A  de- 
scendant of  one  of  tln'se,  Jloses  of  Nevers,  settled  at 
Aries  in  14G-4  with  his  brother,  whom  he  calls  "the 
good  judge  of  Kc  vers";  another,  Solomon  of  Nevers, 
a  dealer  in  silks  and  gold,  lived  in  1494  at  Taras- 
con.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
several  Jewish  merchants  visited  the  markets  and 
fairs  at  Xevers.  but  the  council  of  state,  on  thecom- 
plaint  of  the  Christian  traders,  forbade  their  enga- 
ging in  commerce  at  Xevers  under  penalt}-  of  a  tine 
of  1,000  livres  and  the  confiscation  of  their  merchan- 
dise (April  19,  1740).  But  one  scholar  of  Xevers  is 
known:  he  is  quoted  in  Tos.  Pes.  34a  under  the 
name  of  "Moses  of  K"n3J." 

Bnti-iOGRAPHY  :  Bedarride,  Lcs  Jiiifscn  France,  p.  13fi;  Car- 
niulv.  in  lievue  Oricntole,  i.  4ti8;  bom  Bouquet,  RfcticU  tics 
Hi.sf.  lie  France,  ii.  217:  Depping.  Lcs  Juifs  danx  Ic  Mo- 
ucn  Aac.pp,  1.57,198.2(11:  tiratz,  Gcscli.  vii.  127:  Innocent 
III..  FpL^tnhr,  ii.  190.  Paris.  Iti.S2 ;  Orfhmtiances  dcs  lids  dc 
France  (letter  of  Louis  X.  in^ljlti);  R.  E.  J.  xi.\.  2"J3. 
s.  S.    K, 

NEW  ERA  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  : 
A  monthly  publication  founded  in  Boston,  Jlass., 
as  the  New  Era  Jewish  Magazine,  by  Raphael 
Laskcr,  in  June,  190"2.  Its  title  was  changed  and  it 
became  the  property  of  the  New  Era  Illustrated 
Magazine  Company  in  Oct.,  1903,  when  the  publi- 
cation office  was  removed  to  Xew  York.  It  is  a 
magazine  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  to  Jews 
and  not  the  organ  of  any  class,  nor  the  mouthpiece 
of  an}'  individual.  One  of  its  distinguishing  fea- 
tures is  a  department  entitled  "  A  Review  of  Jewish 
Reviews."  It  is  edited  by  Isidor  Lewi,  and  among 
its  contributors  arc  LudA\ig  Geigcr,  Hermann  Vo- 
gelstein.  Max  Xordau,  !M.  Kayserling.  Claude  G. 
Montetiore,  Isidore  Singer,  Henry  Berkowitz,  and 
Simon  Wolf. 

II.  I!.  S. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  :  One  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states  of  tlie  United  States  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  thirteen  oiiginal  states.  Record  is  found  as 
early  as  1C93  of  one  Aaron  .Jloses  of  New  Castle; 
and  a  local  historian  refers  to  the  Moses  and  Abrams 
families  of  Sanboruton  as  ".lewish  descendants." 
Reference  occurs,  in  a  list  (dated  1770)  of  grants  to 
settlers,  to  one  Joseph  Levy;  and  in  1777  there  is 
mentioned  a  William  Levi  who  was  a  juivale  in  the 
2d  Xew  Hamiishire  Continental  Regiinent.  Beyond 
the  references  to  these  as  "Jewish  descendants" 
there  is  no  proof  of  their  Jewish  origin.  Abraham 
Isaac,  who  settled  at  Portsmouth  about  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  was,  however,  known  as  a  Jew, 
IX.— 16 


being,  accoiding  to  Brewster  ("Rambles  About  Ports- 
mouth," p.  230),  the  first  Jew  in  tliat  place.  He  is 
reported  to  liaveae(iuired  C(_)nsidei'ablc  property  and 
to  liave  built  himself  a  house.  He  died  Feb.  15, 
1803;  and  his  gravestone  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

At  present  (1904)  the  following  towns  of  New 
Hampsliire  have  organized  Jewish  communities: 
Manchester,  with  the  Congregation  Anshe  Sfaid 
Russia  (Russian)  and  the  Queen  City  Hebrew  Syn- 
agogue and  Cemetery;  Portsinouth  and  Nashua, 
each  with  a  congregation.  Tlie  Jewish  iiihabilants 
of  the  state  are  estimated  at  from  1,000  to  1,200  iu 
a  total  population  of  411,588. 

BlBLiOf;R.\PHY:  American  Jewish  Vcflr  7?ooA\  .5661-62  (  = 
l«Ul-2):  Leon  Hiilini-r,  in  Pulil.  Am,  Jen:  Hist.  Sue.  So.  11, 
pp.  97-99. 
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NEW  HAVEN.     See  Connecticut. 


NEW  JERSEY:  One  of  the  North  Atlauiic 
states  and  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  contains  the  following 
Jewish  coiumunilies: 

Asbury  Park,  with  a  congregation.  Sons  of 
Israel. 

Atlantic  City,  with  a  large  summer  population 
and  a  number  of  pei'inanent  rcjsidents,  has  two  con- 
gregations, Beth  Israel  (rabbi,  Henry  M.  Fischer) 
and  Amonat  Israel.  It  has  also  a  large  Jewish  Sea- 
side Home  for  Invalids,  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jewish  Maternitj'  Association  of 
Philadelphia  in  1892,  which  provides  accommoda- 
tion for  poor  invalid  Jewish  women  and  children 
dui'ing  the  summer. 

Bayonne  owes  most  of  its  Jewish  residents  to 
recent  Russian  immigration,  although  there  are  a 
few  settlers  of  older  date.  Recorder  Lazarus  is  an 
influential  citizen;  and  the  Jewish  community  has 
rapidly  increased  to  400  families.  Congregation 
Beth  Abraham  was  founded  in  1896;  and  among  its 
institutions  are  a  Hebrew  Institute  and  Hebrew 
Sheltering  and  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 

Camden  has  about  50  Jewish  families.  Congre- 
gation Sons  of  Israel  was  founded  in  1894.  Other 
congregations  are  Bnai  Abraham  and  x\.dath  Israel; 
and  there  is  a  Hebrew  literary  society. 

Elizabeth  traces  its  earliest  Jewish  residents,  the 
Sontlieimcr  and  Ilirschfelder  families,  immigrants 
from  Posen,  to  ISoO  and  1855.  The  first  religious 
services  were  held  in  1857,  and  for  three  j-ears  were 
continued  on  the  holy  days  and  important  Sabbaths 
at  the  house  of  M.  Sontheimer,  until  with  the  growtli 
of  the  commuuily  a  hall  was  hired  and  II.  JI.  Levy 
was  engaged  as  ministei'.  In  1882,  when  the  Jews 
numbered  aboiit  25  families  (cliiefly  from  Bohemia 
and  other  parts  of  Germany),  Congregation  Bnai 
Israel  was  organized,  and  in  tiie  following  year  its 
synagogue  on  East  Jersey  street  was  dedicated. 
There  are  two  congivgat ions:  B'nai  Israel,  with  32 
members,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Schoetikopf  as  minister, 
and  llolehe  Yosher,  organized  in  1889  by  the  Rus- 
sians, whose  new  synagogue  is  situated  on  South 
Park  street;  the  latter  has  43  members.  Connected 
with  C'ongre gallon  B'nai  Israel  are  a  Sabbath -school, 
ladies'  charitable  society,  and  a  Young  Men's  He- 
brew Association. 
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The  majority  of  the  Russians  do  not  affiliate  with 
citlier  congregation,  but  belong  to  three  benefit  soci- 
eties with  a  religious  coloring;  namely,  Ahavatli 
Acliini  (1891).  with  125  members;  Ohave  Zedek 
(1893),  with  IGO  members;  and  the  Austrian  Benev- 
olent and  15enetit  Association  (1891),  with  CO  mem- 
bers. The  Ohave  Zedek  owns  a  well-equipped 
building  on  Court  street,  witli  library  and  free  read- 
ing-room. In  the  same  building  are  clas.s-rooms  for 
the  Hebrew  free  school  (90  pupils),  supported  by 
the  three  societies,  and  a  hall  wherein  services  are 
held  on  Sabbatlis  and  holy  days.  Two  of  the  soci- 
eties have  services  on  the  holy  days  only. 

The  majority  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Jews 
are  employed  by  the  Singer  JIauufacturing  Com- 
pany and  in  other  factories;  and  most  of  them  are 
fairly  ju-osperous.  The  Bohemian  Jews  and  those 
from  other  parts  of  Germany,  as  well  as  those  Rus- 
sians who  are  not  working  men.  are  successful  busi- 
ness men.  There  are  three  Jewish  physicians  and 
four  Jewish  lawyers.  M'ith  the  influx  of  Russian 
Jews,  the  community  rapidly  grew  in  number,  until 
now  (1904)  the  Jewish  population  reaches  550  fam- 
ilies in  a  total  of  52,130  inhabitants. 

Englewood  has  a  congregation,  Ahbat  Torah. 
comprising  30  members. 

Hoboken  has  two  congregations,  each  with  its 
synagogue:  Adath  Emuno,  founded  in  1871  (rabbi. 
Nathan  Wolf),  and  numbering  about  55  members; 
and  Moses  Montefiore,  established  in  1892,  and  num- 
bering about  60  members.  It  lias  also  a  Hebrew  In- 
stitute, a  free  school,  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation, Ladies'  Aid  Society  and  Social  Club,  and  a 
Benevolent  Association. 

Jersey  City  lias  a  growing  Jewish  population, 
the  size  of  which  is  variously  estimated,  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  1.500  families.  Its  oldest  con- 
gregations are  Beth-Kl,  on  York  street,  founded  in 
1870,  and  Bnai  Israel,  established  in  1882.  Since 
then  two  other  congregations  have  been  organized. 
In  19U0  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  was 
founded,  and  there  are  also  a  Free  Loan  Association, 
and  a  Hebrew  free  school  on  Jersey  City  Heights. 

XiOng  Branch,  has  a  very  extensive  Jewish  pop- 
ulation in  the  summer  and  a  growing  permanent 
population  as  well.  It  has  a  congregation.  Beth 
Jliriam.  which  is  largely  attended  and  which  has 
been  addressed  by  many  distinguished  preachers 
during  the  summer  season.  Among  its  local  insti- 
tutions arc  The  Helping  Hand  Society,  Free  Burial- 
Ground  Association,  Chevra  Kadisha,  and  a  Hebrew 
school. 

Millville  and  Morristown  eacli  have  a  congre- 
gation ;  tlic  lattrr  has  a  Cemetery  Association. 

New  Brunswick  has  had  a  marked  growth  in  its 
Jewish  population,  its  Russian  residents  largely  out- 
numbering the  original  settlers.  There  are  several 
congregations.  Congregation  Anshe  Eiacth  being  the 
most  important. 

Orange  lias  about  30  Jewi.sh  families,  witliasmall 
synagogue.  Its  congregation  dates  back  to  1874. 
It  has  its  literary  circle  and  ladies'  aid  society. 

Passaic  has  about  400  Jewish  families.  Congre- 
gatiiiii  Bnai  Jacob  was  founded  about  1893.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  organize  a  Hebrew  school, 
but  with(mt  any  permanent  success.     There  is  a 


Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society.     More  recently 
the  Kal  Ismel  Acliim  has  been  organized. 

Perth  Amboy  has  a  congregation,  a  Young- 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  and  twoeiunmunal  soci- 
eties; Plainfield  has  two  congregalinns  ami  two- 
clmritalilc associations;  and  Somerville  and  Union 
Hill  have  each  a  congregation. 

■Woodbine,  with  its  2.000  residents,  sui)erior 
educational  facilities,  and  over  §3,000  paid  out 
weekly  in  wages  alone,  has  amply  fultille<l  the 
promise  of  its  founders.  Every  oecujiation  is  rep- 
resented in  the  settlement,  whose  inception  (in  1894) 
and  maintenance  are  due  to  the  Barou  de  Hirsch 
Fund  (see  HiKSCii  Find,  B.mion  uk).  The 
grounds  of  the  Agricultural  School  contain  main 
school  building,  dormitory,  dining-room  and  kitchen 
annex,  dairy,  teachers'  cottage,  and  barn.  There 
are  15  instructors  and  110  students,  with  total  ex- 
pense of  836,000  annually.  Sixty  graduates  have 
passed  from  the  school  since  1895,  and  all  have  prof- 
itable employment.  The  synagogue  was  built  by 
the  colonists,  whose  farms  show  every  sign  of  pros- 
perity. In  South  Jersey  are  three  more  colonies. 
Alliance,  Carmel,  and  Rosenhayn  (see  Jkw. 
Encvc.  i.  260  el  scq..  s.r.  AaiuciLriK.\L  Colonies. 
IN  THE  United  St.\tes). 

New  Jersey  contributed  278  Jewish  soldiers  to 
the  Civil  war  and  about  30  soldiers  to  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  At  present  (1904)  its  Jewish  in- 
habitants are  estimated  at  25,000  in  a  total  popu- 
lation of  1,883,669. 

See  also  Newakk  ;  P.vtekson  ;  Tkenton. 

A.  A.  S.  I. 

NE"W  MEXICO  :  A  territory  in  the  western  di- 
vision of  the  United  States;  acquired  after  the  war 
with  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  (juadalupe  Hidalgo, 
ratified  May  30,  1848.  Tiie  earliest  .Jewish  settler 
in  New  Mexico  was  Jacob  Spiegelberg,  who  went  to 
Santa  Fe  in  1846.  Among  the  other  early  Jewisli 
settlers  who  helped  to  build  up  the  district,  and  of 
whom  many  are  still  (1904)  alive,  were  Jacob  Am- 
berg.  Col.  Jlarcus  Brunswick  (served  in  the  Civil 
war),  Gustavo  Elsberg,  the  brothers  Ilfeld,  Major 
Arthur  Jlorrison  (served  in  the  Civil  war),  the 
brothers  Rosenwald,  the  brothers  Seligman,  the 
brothers  Spiegelberg,  Spitz,  and  Zadocand  A.  Staab. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above.  H.  N.  Jaffa 
(first  mayor  of  Albuquer(|Ue),  Nathan  Jalla,  Ernest 
Meyer,  C.  Rosenwald,  and  man)'  others  have  filled 
public  ofliees  in  the  teiTitory  and  are  among  the 
most  respected  citizens  of  New  Jlexico. 

Albuquerque  :  The  largest  and  most  important 
city  of  New  Jlexico;  has  a  .lewisli  pojuilation  of 
150.  A  B'nai  B'rith  lodge,  formed  in  1882,  was  the 
first  Jewish  organization  in  the  territory.  Other  in- 
stitutions are  the  B'nai  B'rith  Cemetery  Association, 
Ladies'  Hebrew  Aid  and  Benevolent  Society,  and 
Congregation  Albert,  formed  in  1897  through  the 
etforts  of  II.  N.  Jaffa,  its  fir.st  president,  and 
Sam.  Neustadt,  first  secretary.  Rabbis  Greeuberg, 
.Jacobs,  and  Kaplan  have  successively  occupied  the 
pulpit. 

Las  'Vegas  :  At  one  time  the  largest,  and  now 
the  second,  city  in  New  Mexico;  it  has  the  most  con- 
siderable Jewish  ])opulation  in  the  territory,  and 
likewise  the  oldest  Jewish  congregation.     With  the: 
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arrival  of  several  families  in  1878,  Jewish  iuttuence 
begun  to  be  felt  in  Las  Vegas;  ami  within  a  few 
years  a  regular  congregation  was  fornuil  (1884)  and 
weekly  services  were  hekl  in  a  hall  rented  for  the 
purpose.  Two  years  later  a  temple  was  built,  Con- 
gregation ilonteliore  being  named  in  honor  of  the 
hundredth  birthday  of  the  great  iihilanthropist. 
Tlie  rabbis  who  have  successively  occupied  the  pul- 
pit are;  J.  Luck  (188-1-86),  Scheiitzer,  Sig.  L.  Frey, 
L.  Sehreiber  (1S<JG-9T),  15.  A.  Bonheim  (11^97-1902), 
and  Dr.  Lefkovits,  tlie  present  occupant  (since  1902). 
Other  Jewish  institutions  are  the  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Ladies'  Relief  Society  (organized  1889),  Ladies' 
Temple  Societv  (organized  1903).  J.  E.  Ho.senwald 
Lodge,  Xo.  n4h,  I.  6.  B.  B.  (organized  1902). 

Santa  Fe  :  Capital  of  New  Mexico;  contains 
about  twenty-live  Jews.  The  Jewish  population  at 
one  time  was  much 
larger,  but  since  1880, 
when  Santa  Fe  was 
cut  off  from  the  main 
line  of  the  railroad, 
the  population  has 
gradually  decreased 
and  man}-  Jews  have 
since  removed.  At  no 
time,  however,  was 
there  a  Jewish  organ- 
ization, either  relig- 
ious or  philanthropic, 
although  during  the 
holy  days  services 
were  sometimes  con- 
ducted by  laymen. 
But  recently  a  con- 
gregation has  been 
gathered  together, 
and  Rabbi  Kaplan 
of  Albuquerque  now 
(1904)  conducts  serv- 
ices and  lectures 
once  a  montli. 

Roswell  :  Al- 
though this  town 
has  a  Jewish  jjopu- 
lation  of  but  30,  a 
congregation  and 
Sabbath-school  have 
been  organized 
tlirougli  the  efforts 
of  Nathan  Jaffa, 
who    conducts   services    every    Friday    evening. 

Throughout  New  Jlexico  a  number  of  Jews  are 
scattered  in  almost  every  town,  the  entire  Jewish 
population  of  the  teriitory  numbering  Ijetween 
700  and  800  in  a  total  population  of  19.5,'310. 

.\.  J.  II.  K. 

NEW  MOON  :  The  period  of  New  Sloon  was,  in 
prcixilif  tinii-s,  celebrated  by  cessation  of  labor;  it 
was  superior  even  to  the  Sabbath-day,  which  formed 
but  a  part  of  it  (see  I  Sam.  x.x.  18-34;  II  Kings  iv. 
23:  Amos  viii.  ,'5;  IIos.  ii.  13  [A.  V.  11] ;  Ezek.  xlvi. 
3);  but  it  lost  its  importance  during  the  Exile  (see 
SAiHiATii)  and  was  observed  mainly  as  the  determin- 
ing factor  of  the  calendar  with  its  festivals.  In  tlie 
latter  period  only  tlie  women — who  in  pagan  times 


(From  Leu^den,  "Pbilologus 


were  especially  attached  to  the  "queen  of  heaven" 
(.Ter.  xliv.  l.')-19) — refrained  from  work  on  New 
Moon,  the  reason  given  being  that  they  were  privi- 
leged to  celebrate  it  because  they  had  not  been  as 
willing  to  worship  the  golden  calf  as  the  men  (Yer. 
Pes.  iv.  30d;  Pirke  R.  El.  xlv.;  Tur,  Oral.i  Hay- 
yim,  917);  the  men  were  allowed  to  work  (I.Iag. 
18a;  'Ar.  10b).  In  the  Temple,  New  Moon  was  cel- 
ebrated by  special  sacrifices  (Num.  xxviii.  11-1.5;  II 
Chron.  ii.  4,  viii.  13;  Ezraiii.  5;  Neb.  x.  33)  and  by  the 
blowing  of  the  trumpet  (Num.  x.  10).  Of  tlic  great- 
est significance,  however,  was  the  proclamation  of 
New  Moon  ("  Kiddush  ha-Hodesh  '')  by  the  president 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (R.  II.  ii.  7) — originally,  of  course, 
by  the  high  jiriest — just  as  in  Rome  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  fixed  New  Moon  by  proclamation  (whence 
the  name  Calendar).  The  Sanhedrin  was  assem- 
bled in  the  courtyard 
("bet  ya'azek ")  of 
Jerusalem  on  the 
30th  of  each  month 
from  morning  to  eve- 
ning, waiting  for  the 
reports  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  observe 
the  new  moon ;  and 
after  the  examination 
of  these  reports  the 
president  of  the  San- 
liediin,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  three 
members,  called  out: 
'■  The  New  Moon  is 
consecrated";  where- 
upon the  whole  as- 
sembly of  people 
twice  repeated  the 
words:  "It  is  conse- 
crated "  (R.  H.  ii.  .5-7 ; 
Sanh.  102).  The 
lilouingof  theshofar 
at  tlie  time  of  the 
proclamation  of  New 
Moon  was  practised 
;ilso  in  the  Babylo- 
nian schools  (Sanh. 
4tb).  The  proc- 
lamation of  New 
Moon  was  retained 
in  the  liturgy,  but 
was  transferred  to 
the  Sabbath  preceding.  The  following  is  the  for- 
mula: 

The  ReruUr  (probalily  at  first  thp  most  prcimlnent  man  of  tlie 
coinniunlty):  "He  wlio  wri>iiBlit  mirac-les  for  our  fatliers  and 
redeemed  tliem  from  slavci-y  unto  freedom,  may  He  speedily 
redeem  us  and  y:jiltier  our  dispersed  ones  from  tlie  four  corners 
of  tlie  earlli.    So  let  us  say.  Amen  ! 

"  [Hear  ye]  All  Israel  [••haberim"  =  "inemhers  of  the  habu- 
rah"|:  The  New  Moon  shall  be  on  the  .  .  .  day  of  the  coming 
week  I    May  it  come  to  us  and  all  Israel  for  jrood  !  " 

ThfCiiUfirnfatinit :  **  May  the  Holy  one,  hle.s,sed  be  lit?  I  renew 
unto  us  and  unto  all  His  people  the  jlouse  of  Israel  for  life  and 
peace,  for  (.dadness  and  joy,  for  [Messianic]  salvation  and  con- 
solation !    So  let  us  say.  Amen  !  " 

In   Sephardic   congregations    the    prayer   "Yehi 
Razon  "  is  recited,  of  which  one  paragraph  reads: 
■'  .May  11  lie  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven  that  good  tidings 
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of  [Messianic]  siilvation  and  consolation  be  heard  and  received 
by  us,  tbut  lie  may  gatlier  our  dispersed  ones  from  Ilie  fuui- 
cornel's  ot  tbe  earth.    So  let  us  say,  Ameu  I " 

Tlie  relation  of  Xcw  JIoou  to  the  redeiiiplion  of 
Isiael  was  expressed  also  in  the  beueiiietiou.  leeited 
bj-  the  members  of  the  "  haburah  "  at  the  Mew  Moon 
banquet,  anil  itreserveil  in  a  late  corrupt  version 
in  JIasseket  iSoferim.  xi.x.  9.  from  whieh  the  bene- 
diction at  the  sight  of  the  new  moon  (see  New  Moon, 
Blessing  op  thk)  was  probably  derived  at  a  later 
time  (see  Muller,  '-MasechelSofeiim,"  1878,  p.  27l>). 
It  reads  as  follows: 

'■  Be  blessed,  O  Lord,  0  Hod,  King  of  the  Universe,  wlio  liast 
broujrlil  up  tile  teachers  in  tlie  circle  of  tlie  school  and  taught 
them  the  kuowlcd^'e  of  the  seasons.  As  Thou  hast  appointed 
the  time  for  til*' cU'^'Uit  of  tlie  moon,  so  hast  Thou  also  selected 
the  wise  who  are  skilled  in  the  couutintr  and  tl.\in^  of  the  sea- 
sons, as  it  is  Siiid  :  'He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons'  [Ps. 
civ.  !!»].  For 'as  the  new  heaven  ;ind  the  new  earth  which  I 
will  make  shall  remain  before  Me.  saiih  the  Lord,  so  shall  your 
seed  and  your  name  remain.'  i!les.sed  be  Thou,  ( 1  L"rd,  who 
renewetb  Israel  and  the  moon." 

This  is  followed  by  Ps.  cvi.  and  evii.,  and  II  C'liron. 
xx.-xxi. ;  at  the  close  occurs  asjiecial  prayer  for  the 
coming  of  Elijah  and  of  the  Messiah.  Then  comes 
the  i<io(lamution :  "  The  New  Jlooii  be  consecrated !  " 
which  is  repeated  in  many  strains  by  the  haberiin. 

Occasionally  the  messengers  who  annotinced  the 
liroclamation  of  New  Moon  to  Ihe  Jews  of  the  vari- 
ous lands  were  given  mysteriotis  watchwords  allu- 
ding to  the  Messianic  hope.  Such  was  the  one 
jiiveii  by  Jvulali  ha-Nasi  (R,  H.  '.25a:  see  Aposti.k; 
Nkw  Moon,  Bi.kssixg  ok  the).  The  waxing  and 
Availing  of  thtMnoon  icminded  I b(t  .sages  of  Israel's 
renewal  (Pirke  H.  El.  li.),  especially  with  rcfei-ence 
to  Ihe  prophecy  that  in  the  future  the  "light  of  the 
moon  will  be  like  the  light  of  the  sun"  (Isa.  xxx. 
20),  as  well  as  of  the  Jlessiah,  who  for  certain  times 
is  concealed  and  then  again  revealed  (see  Messiah). 
This  view  casts  light  also  on  the  benediction  lire- 
scribed  at  the  sight  of  the  new  moou. 

liliii.iOfiRAPiiY  :  Beer.  '.1  lindnt  I'hntcl.  18ns,  pp.  -Xii,  337-;!3!) ; 

Briick,  liiilihiiiinrlie  Ccremniiial-Gibriluclie,  ISi",  pp. ;ii-40. 

K. 

NEW  MOON,  BLESSING  OF  THE:  The 
periodical  reappearance  of  Ibe  moon,  like  the  reap- 
pearance of  evei'ythingtbat  is  a  benetit  to  mankind, 
such  as  fruits  in  their  respective  sea.sons,  should  be 
recognized  by  praise  and  gi'atituile  to  the  Creator. 
The  beiu'diclion  in  this  case  is  recited  in  the  open 
air,  while  facing  the  moon,  prefei-ably  in  a  eongie- 
galion  of  not  less  than  ten  persons  (.Mixvan).  The 
benediction  is  of  early  origin,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Xhc  Baraila(Soferim  xx.  1,  2;  Sanh.4'3a).  The  pres- 
ent text,  with  slight  variations  in  the  various  rituals, 
is  iis  follows: 

"  Praised  he  our  God  Almighty,  King  of  tlie  ITniverse,  who 
created  the  la'avens  by  His  word  and  the  stars  by  His  command. 
He  implatited  in  them  tlxtnl  laws  and  times.  .  .  .  And  He  or- 
dered the  moon  to  renew  it.self,  as  a  crown  of  beaiily  over  those 
He  sustained  from  childhood  [IsnielJ,  and  as  a  symbol  that 
they,  likewise,  will  lift  regiMierateil  in  the  fumre,  and  will  wur- 
sliip  their  Maker  in  His  glorious  kingdom.  Praised  be  the  Lord 
who  renewetb  the  moon  I  " 

According  to  the  Baraita,  the  ceremony  should 
be  performed  on  Saturday  night,  when  Ihe  cele- 
brant is  ilressed  in  Sabballi  sitlire  and  is  in  ii  joyous 
frame  of  mind.  Later  authorities,  while  iireferring 
Saturday  night,  would  nol  in  any  case  postpone  the 


performance  after  the  lOlh  of  the  month,  for  fear 
that  cloudy  weather  might  intervene  up  to  the  16th, 
when  the  time  for  saying  the  benediction  woidd 
have  ex]iired,  since  the  moon  is  Ihen  no  longer  con- 
sidered new.  Maimonides  fixed  the  period  from  the 
1st  to  the  Kith  of  the  moulh;  but  later  aulhorilies 
make  it  between  the  3(1  and  the  16lh,  because  during 
the  lirst  thiee  days  the  moon's  light  is  not  pcreeiili- 
ble  on  the  eaitli. 

In  the  month  of  Ab  tlie  ceremony  should  not  be 
observed  lill  after  the  Fast  of  Ab,  and  in  the  month 
of  Ti.shri,  not  before  Yoin   Kipiiur  night ;  neither 
should  it  take  place  on  Friilay  night  or  on  the  eve 
of  any  festival  (Shulhau  'Aruk,  Orah  Hjtyyim,  42G, 
2).     The  Biiraita  mentions  also  the  former  custom 
of  expres.sing  joyfnluess  by  dancing  and  leaping 
toward  the  moon.     In  later  times  the  custom  has 
been  to  I'aise  the  body  on  the  tips  tif  the  toes  three 
times,  addressing  the  moon  with  the 
Excep-       ancient  formula:  "As  1  dance  toward 
tions.         thee,  but  can  not  touch  thee,  so  shall 
none  of  my  evil-inclined  enemies  be 
able  to  touch  me."     Then  those  assembled  greet  one 
another  with  "Shalom  'alekem  "   (="  Peace  be  to 
yotil")  and    "'Alekem    shalom"(=  "To   you    be 
peace"),  and  say:   "Good  luck  to  us  and   to  all   Is- 
rael!" 

Thephra.se  "Long  live  David,  the  King  of  Israeli" 
is  a  later  interpolation.  It  was  the  password  between 
IJabbi  .judah  ha-Na.si  I.  anil  Uabbi  Hiyya.  the  latter 
of  whom  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  "sanctify  "  Hosh- 
Ilodesh  (=  the  New  Moon;  R.  II.  •2oa).  In  connec- 
tion with  the  ceremony  it  served  to  revive  the  hope 
in  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  David, 
and  who.se  kingdom  it  was  promised  should  "  be  es- 
tablished for  ever  as  the  moon  "  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  37). 
Baer  in  his  "Seder  'Abodat  Yisrael "  (ed.  Hodel- 
heim,  1808,  p.  338)  assigns  as  the  reason  for  adding 
the  pliiase  tbe  fact  that  David  is  credited  with  fix- 
ing the  moon's  cycle.  20  days,  12  hours,  7U3  (out 
of  1,080)  parts  ("halakim")  of  an  hour  ("Cuzari," 
ii.  64,  iv.  2!)).  The  author  of  "Sha'are  Efrayim" 
thinks  that  it  was  inserted  because  the  numerical  val- 
ue of  D"'pi  <n  Ssi:;"'  "I^JO  in  is  ecpial  to  that  of  e'Kl 
trim  ("  -N<'W  .Moon  "),  (•.('.,  819.  The  recitation  of  Ps. 
Ixvii.,  cxxi.,  cxlviii.,  and  el.  beciune  pait  of  the  cer- 
emony in  Later  times. 

R.  Johanan  .said:  "One  who  recites  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  moon  at  the  proper  time  is  like  one  who 
is  leceived  in  audience  by  the  Shekinah  "  (the  re- 
vealed Divinity).  Abaye  iiolds  that  the  ceremony 
"shall  be  performed  standing  "  (.Sanh.  42a).  These 
(jtiolations,  perhaps  originally  intended  as  references, 
were  subseiiuenily  injcKaed  into  the  ceremony. 

The  superstilious  belief,  held  by  some,  that  one 
who  recites  ihe  benediction  for  the  new  moou  will 
not  die  during  that  month,  is  probably  based  on  the 
mutual  greeting  of  "Shalom  ■alekem."  The  cus- 
tom of  shaking  out  the  corners  of  the  garments  is 
most  likely  intendeil  to  illustrate  the  turning  away 
of  evil-minded  enemies,  who  will  be  powerless  to 
touch  the  celebrant. 

Dtni.iOfUtAiMtv  :  Maimonides,  Tort,  Beralcnt.  x.  IB,  IT ;  'Annua, 
'Aliiihil   )-izlhil,{.  gate  ■■»:   I.owysobn,  Melnne  Miiiliauim, 
§111;  Iteifman,  I'tnlur  DiiU.n:  \\\<.  SyM,  Vienna,  IK15;  Ha- 
MiiMliil.  vii..  No.  47:  Klaenstein,  Oidcuf  Life.  xvii.  7. 
J.  J.  D.  E. 
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NEW  NINEVEH.     See  Mosul. 

NEW  OKLEANS  :  Largest  city  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  wliicli  passed  into  tlie  possession  of  the 
United  States  in  1803.  Among  its  earliest  .Jewish 
settlers  were  Jacob  and  Jiulah  Touro,  the  latter  of 
whom  fought  in  defense  of  the  city,  under  General 
Jackson,  in  1815.  His  iiliilantliropies  extended  all 
over  tlic  United  Stales  and  gave  rise  to  some  of  the 
most  important  institutions  in  New  Orleans  and 
elsewhere.  Ale.vaniler  Isaac,  Asher  Philliiis,  Abra- 
ham Labatt,  Bernard  Colin,  E/.ekiel  Solomon,  and 
Gershom  B.  Kursheedt  also  were  among  the  earlier 
settlers.  The  first  Jewish  institution  seems  to  have 
been  a  burying-ground,  which  was  located  j  ust  be- 
yond the  suburb  of  Lafayette  and  in  the  parish  of 
Jetfcr.son ;  it  was  cstablislied  by  the  society  Shaaray 
Chased,  from  which  sprang  the  first  congregation: 
the  first  interment  took  place  on  June  28,  1828. 
The  Jewish  population  of  New  Orleans  came  from 
various  regions — Germany,  Holland.  England.  Ja- 
maica— and  was  ' 
increased  by 
migrations  from 
Charleston,  S. 
C,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Bal- 
timore, JId.  By 
1830  the  com- 
munity had  at- 
tained a  consid- 
erable degree  of 
prosperity.  It 
early  entered 
into  relations 
•with  Te.xas,  up- 
on the  devel- 
opment of  which 
it  e.verted  an  aji- 
preciable  influ- 
ence. The  more 
important  con- 
gregations of 
Kew  Orleans  in 
addition  to  the 
one  referred  to 
above,  now 
bearingtlie 

name  of  Judah  Touro  (present  [1904]  rabbi,  I.  L. 
Leucht),  are  the  Gates  of  Prayer  (founded  in  1849) 
and  the  Temple  Sinai  (founded  in  1«T0;  jiresent 
rabbi,  Ma.ximiilian  Heller).  There  are  in  addition 
four  other  congregations.  Habbi  J.  K.  Guthcim, 
who  filled  several  pulpits  in  the  city  and  who  died 
in  1886,  was  in  liis  tim(!  the  most  important  otficia- 
ting  rabbi  in  New  Orleans  and  attjxined  a  national 
re|iulation. 

The  community  has  associations  for  the  relief  of 
Jewish  widows  and  orphans  (one  founded  in  IS.'i.T), 
the  Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association  (founded 
in  1847),  the  Touro  Infirmary  and  Hibrcw  Benevo- 
lent Association  (founded  in  1H,54),  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  other  social  and  benevolent  associa- 
tions and  lodges. 

BiBi.ioGRAPiiv :   Markens,  HclircvH  in  America,  fj>.  89-92; 
American  Jewieh  Year  liuuk,  5«61  (19U0-1).  ^ 
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SOUTH    WALES.      See   Australia; 


Jewlsti  Urpbaus'  Home.  New  Orleans,  La. 

(From  s  photograph.) 


NEW    TESTAMENT.  — Historical    Books: 

The  name  of  "New  Testament"  was  given  by  the 
Christian  Church,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
to  the  gospels  and  to  other  apostolic  writings,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  composed  with  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  by  the  advent  of  jESfS  of  N.\7.auetii 
the  Messianic  prophecies  had  been  fidfilled  and  a 
new  covenant  (LXX.,  i)ia\ii/iiri ;  Vulgate,  "testamen- 
tum  ")  or  dispensation  had  taken  the  placeof  theold 
Jlosaic  one  (Gal.  iii.  15-22;  Luke  xxii.  20;  Heb.  i.i:. 
15-22;  comp.  E.K.  xxiv.  7;  II  Kings  xxiii.  2,  23; 
Ecclus.  [Siracli]  xxiv.  23).  The  idea  of  the  new 
covenant  is  based  chiefly  upon  Jer.  xxxi.  81-34 
(comp.  Ileb.  viii.  6-13,  x.  16).  That  the  prophet's 
words  do  not  imiily  an  abrogation  of  the  Law  is 
evidenced  b_v  his  emphatic  declaration  of  the  immu- 
tability of  the  covenant  with  Israel  (Jer.  xxxi.  35- 
36;    comp.   xxxiii.  2.5);   he  obviou.sly  looked  for  a 

renewal  of  the 
Law  through  a 
regeneration  of 
the  hearts  of  the 
people.  To  Paul 
and  his  follow- 
ers, however  (see 
Hom.  X.  4;  II 
Cor.  iii.  14),  the 
^Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion ended  with 
Jesus,  and  con- 
sequently the 
Hebrew  Scripi 
ture  became  tlie 
"Old  Covenant," 
or  "Testament," 
while  .Testis  was 
regarded  as  the 
mediator  of  the 
"New."  But 
the  names  "Old" 
a  n  d  "  N  e  w 
T  e  s lament," 
when  used  by 
Jewish  writers, 
serve  only  as 
terms  of  identilicalion.  and  do  not  imply  acceptance 
of  the  principle  implied. 

The  early  Church  had  no  other  sacred  books 
than  those  in  use  in  the  Sj'nagogue,  and  on  these 
were  based  the  claims  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
as  "the  fulfilment  of  Scripture."  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  the  custom  adopted 
Contents  of  from  the  Synagogue  of  reading  at  the 
the  New  .service  epistles  of  apocalyptic  or  ,Mes- 
Testament.  siainc  character  (see  Tan.,  Wa'era, 
ed.  Buber,  p.  4;  Baruch  i.  3;  Apoc. 
Baruch  Ixxviii.)  not  merely  established  the  regular 
reading  of  the  apostolic  epistles  in  the  Church,  but 
made  the  reading  of  the  stf)ry  of  the  advent  and 
doings  of  Jesusas  the  good  tidings  or  gospel  T'good 
spell"  =  fin; )('/.(oi';  Mark  i.  1,  15;  Luke  iv.  18; 
comp.  Isa.  Iii.  7,  Ixi.  1)  an  essential  part  of  tlie  serv- 
ice; readings  from  the  Old  Testament  were  selected 
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as  containing  the  prophecy  or  preparation,  and 
those  from  the  New  as  showing  the  fiiltihnent 
("Apostolic  Constitutions,"  ii.  '>'>:  Justin,  "Apolo- 
gia," i.  07;  conip.  28;  idem,  "Dialogus  cum  Try- 
phone,"  ^^  1!^,  48,  49). 

Concerning  the  mode  of  composition  and  the 
dates  of  the  various  New  Testament  writings  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  prevails  among  the  several 
schools  of  Christian  theologians  and  critics.  It  is 
solely  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view  that  they  are 
cousidereil  here,  the  attempt  being  made  to  indicate 
to  what  extent  their  contents  may  be  called  Jewish 
in  origin  and  character,  and  to  what  extent  they 
contain  anli-Jewish  elements. 

The  New  Testament  consists  of  the  fciUowing 
books:  I.  The  historical  books:  the  Four  Gospels 
— (1)  according  to  JMatthew  ;  (2)  according  to  ihirk  ; 
(3)  according  to  Luke;  (4)  according  to  John — and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  II.  Tlie  Pauline  epis- 
tles: (1)  to  the  Romans;  (3  and  3)  to  the  Corin- 
thians; (4)  to  the  Galatians;  (.5)  to  the  Ephesians; 
(6)  to  the  Philippians;  (7)  to  the  Colossians;  (8  and 
9)tothe  Thessalonians;  (10  and  11)  to  Timothy ;  (12) 
to  Titus;  (13)  to  Philemon;  (14)  to  the  Hebrews. 
III.  The  so-called  Catholic  epistles;  (1)  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jamei;  (2  and  3)  of  Peter;  (4,  5,  and  6)  of 
John;  (7)  of  Jude;  and  (8)  the  Apocalypse  of  John, 
called  also  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  Of 
these  works  it  is  necessary  here  to  deal  with  only 
the  lirst  section. 

The  Four  Gospels  :  The  gospels  according  to 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  were  in  the  main 
composed  between  80  and  150  c.e.  ;  each  relates, 
■with  a  characteristic  tendency  of  its  own,  the 
story  of  Jesus  from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
John  the  Baptist  until  the  "resurrection,"  with  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  he  was  the  looked-for  Mes- 
siah of  the  Jewish  prophecies.  But  while  the  first 
three  gospels,  called  the  "synoptic  gospels,"  bear 
the  same  character  and  agree  as  to  the  plan  of  the 
work  and  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  Jlessiah, 
the  son  of  David,  the  fourth  gospel  attempts  to  put 
a  metaphysical  and  mj-stical  construction  upon  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  Jesus  narrated  in  the  other 
three,  with  the  view  of  presenting  him  as  the  son  of 
God  in  the  cosmic  sense  of  the  word. 

The  gospels  do  not  claim  to  have  been  written  by 
any  of  the  apostles,  but  onlj'  to  have  been  trans- 
mitted orallj'  as  tradition  emanating  from  them. 
Thus  Luke  i.  1-3  refers  to  the  existence  of  many 
gospels  resting  upon  the  report  of  "eye-witnesses 
and  disciples,"  and  Papias,  an  early  second-century 
autliority,  relates  that  JIark  wrote  down  what  he, 
in  a  rather  disconnected  way,  heard  from  Peter,  and 
that  Matthew  had  made  a  collection  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  in  the  Hebrew  (Aramean)  without  tlie  his- 
torical framework,  which  was  given  differently  hy 
each  commentator  (Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl."  iii.  39, 
§16). 

These  two  facts— a  collection  by  ."Matthew  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Aramean  language,  and  a 
gospel  by  Mark,  as  the  oldest  connected  narrative  of 
Jesus'  sayings  and  doings— have  served  modern 
critics  as  the  basis  of  their  investigations.  Finding 
a  striking  similarity  in  the  arrangement,  and  at 
times  even  an  identity  in  the  diction,  of  the  larger 


part  of  the  three  gospels,  they  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  second  gospel,  which  presents 
the  whole  record  of  Jesus  in  the  simplest  fcjrm  and 
the  best  chronological  order,  was  the  original  com- 
position and  was  used  by  the  other  two;  whereas 
the  stories  and  sayings  ollered  either  by  the  otiier 
two  gospels  in  common  or  by  each  separately  rest 
on  collections  and  traditions  clustering  around  those 
of  Matthew  and  others. 

Still,  there  are  other  criteria  by  which  the  Jewish 
investigator  is  able  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  gospel  stories  and  trace  the  various 
stages  of  their  growth.  A  carefiil  analysis  corrobo- 
rates the  conclusion,  assumed  to  he  axiomatic  by 
Jewish  scholars,  that  the  older  and  more  genuine  the 
records,  written  or  unwritten,  of  the  doings  and 
teachings  of  Jesus,  the  more  they  betray  close  kin- 
ship with  and  friendly  relations  to  Jews  and  Juda- 
ism;  but  that  the  more  remote  they  are  from  the 
time  and  scene  of  the  activity  of  Jesus,  the  more 
they  show  of  hostility  to  the  Jewish  people  and  of 
antagonism  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  changing  at- 
titude and  temper  of  the  new  sect  influenced  the 
records  at  every  stage,  and  this  accoimts  for  the 
conflicting  statements  found  beside  each  other  in  the 
various  gospels  and  gospel  stories. 

To  begin  with  the  crucifixion  story,  the  older  ver- 
sion knows  only  that  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
constituting  the  Sanhedrin  condemned 
The  Jesus  to  death  and  handed  him  over  to 

Different  the  Romans,  who  mocked,  scourged, 
Versions,  and  killed  him  (.Mark  x.  33;  Matt.  xx. 
17-19;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  14;  also 
Matt.  xxvi.  4.5,  where  the  term  "sinners  "  is  used  for 
"heathen").  Later  on  (see  Mark  viii.  31 ;  Matt.  xvi. 
21 ;  Luke  ix.  22),  tlie  reference  to  the  Romans  as  the 
crucifiers  has  been  altogether  omitted,  while  in  Mark 
ix.  31,  Matt.  xvii.  22,  Luke  ix.  44  the  general  term 
"men  "  is  used  instead.  With  the  older  version  tal- 
lies the  story  according  to  which  the  cause  of  his 
condemnation  by  the  Sanhedrin  was  Jesus'  hostility 
toward  the  Temple  (Mark  xiv.  58;  Matt.  xxvi.  61; 
comp.  Mark  xi.  1.5-18,  xiii.  2,  xv.  29,  and  parallels; 
comp.  also  John  ii.  19;  see  Wellhausen,  Commen- 
tary to  JIark,  1903,  pp.  131-133),  a  crime  termed 
"pashat  yado  ba-zebul"  (he  stretched  out  his  hand 
against  the  Temple;  Acts  vi.  13;  Tos.  Sanh.  xiii.; 
R.  H.  17a;  comp.  Yer.  Sanh.  vi.  23c — "pashat  yado 
be-ikkar  "). 

It  was  at  a  later  time  and  in  contradiction  to 
facts  showing  their  friendly  attitude  (Luke  xiii.  31) 
that  the  Pharisees  were  represented  as  having  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  Jesus,  either  with  the 
Hbuodi.\ns  or  high  priests  (Mark  iii.  6,  xii.  13; 
^latt.  xvi.  6,  11;  xxii.  15-16;  but  comp.  Luke  xx. 
19,  where  the  Pharisees  are  not  mentioned,  and 
Matt,  xxvii.  62;  John  vii.  32,  45;  xi.  47;  xviii.  3)  or 
without  them  (Matt.  xii.  14  [comp.  vi.  7],  xvi.  11; 
Luke  xi.  53,  xii.  1).  Accordingly,  the  charges  sin- 
gled out  to  account  for  his  persecution  Ijy  the 
Pharisees  were  violation  of  the  Sabbath  (Mark  ii. 
23-iii.  6,  et  al.)  and  the  claim  of  being  the  .son  of 
God  (Mark  xiv.  61-64,  ct  <//.). 

Again,  in  the  original  version  the  Jewish  multi- 
tudes side  with  Jesus  to  the  very  last  (Luke  xx.  19, 
x.xiii.  27;  .Mark   xii.  12);  later  on,  both  Herod,  the 
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persecutor  wliom  Jesus  called  "that  fox"  (Luke 
xiii.  32),  and  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  prefect 
(Luke  xiii.  1.  xix.  1),  are  tninsfornied  into  friends 
and  protectors  of  Jesus  (Luke  xxiii.  8,  15;  Mark 
XV.  14;  Luke  xxiii.  4;  Matt,  xxvii.  17-2.5;  John 
xviii.  38;  xix.  4,  6,  12,  16),  and  the  Jews  described 
as  his  real  crucitiers  (Mark  xv.  13-14;  Matt,  xxvii. 
22-23;  John  xix.  12;  Acts  iv.  10);  nay.  more,  the 
Jews  become  .synonyms  for  fiends  and  bloodthirsty 
tyrants  (John  vii.  1,  13;  viii.  44;  x.  31;  et  al.). 

The  same  irreconcilable  differences  are  found  in 

the  sayings  attribiited  to  Jesus  concerning  the  Jews 

and  the  Law.     According  to  the  older 

For  and      version  (Matt.   v.   17-19;    Luke   xvi. 

Ag-ainst  17),  he  declared  that  he  had  not  come 
the  Law.  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil — that  is,  to 
practise — the  Law.  In  fact,  he  urged 
the  sacrilice  of  the  sin-offering  for  the  leper  (Mark 
i.  43,  and  parallels).  It  was  the  abuses  of  the  Law 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  that  he  rebuked 
in  scathing  language  (Matt,  xxiii. ;  Mark  vii.  11  ;Luke 
xi.  42-43;  comp.  similar  denunciations  of  Phari- 
saic hypocrisy  in  Sotah  22b,  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  14b. 
Ab.  R.  N.  xxxvii.),  while  demanding  a  higher 
standard  of  righteousness  of  his  disciples  (.Matt.  v. 
20,  37,  48).  He  expressly  stated  that  he  had  been 
"  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  " 
and  found  it  "not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread 
and  cast  it  to  the  dogs"  (that  is,  to  the  heathen), 
enjoining  even  his  disciples  to  go  not  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel  (Matt.  x.  5-6, 
XV.  24-27).  He  shows  special  love  for  a  daughter 
of  Abraham  and  a  son  of  Abraham  (Luke  xi.x.  9). 
His  name,  Jesus  (Joshua),  is  interpreted  "he  who 
shall  save  his  peojile  [from  their  sins]  "  (Matt.  i.  21, 
ii.  6),  and  those  whom  he  has  healed  "glorify  the 
God  of  Israel  "  (Matt.  xv.  31). 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  declared  to  be  the  hope 
of  "the  Gentiles"  (Matt.  xii.  21;  conip.  "Savior  of 
the  world"  of  John  iv.  42),  and  he  becomes  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  Pauline  ideas  that  the  old  nuist  give 
way  to  the  new  (Mark  ii.  21-22 ;  Luke  v.  36-38 ;  comp. 
39);  that  the  gospel  should  "be  preached  unto  all 
nations"  (.Mark  xiii.  10;  Slatt.  xxiv.  14);  nay,  more 
— that  the  Kingdom  of  God  be  taken  away  from  the 
Jews  and  given  to  another  nation  (Matt.  viii.  11-12; 
xxi.  43). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discrepancies  in  the  rec- 
ords extend  over  all  parts  of  the  Four  (Jospels  and 
invalidate  the  claim  of  historicity  ad- 
Unhistor-  vaneed  for  Mark  or  for  any  other  of 
ical  Char-  the  gospels.  For  instance,  it  is  very 
acterofthe  singular  that  the  only  possible  date 

Gospels,  for  the  crucifixion  is  found  in  the  late 
fourth  gosjiel  (John  xviii.  28).  accord- 
ing (o  which  it  took  place  on  Friday,  the  eve  of 
Passover,  and  not  on  Passover,  as  Mark  xiv.  12, 
Malt.  xxvi.  17,  and  Luke  xxii.  7  have  it.  True,  a 
trace  of  the  correct  date  has  been  discovered  in 
]\Iark  xiv.  1  (see  Wellhauscn  on  the  passage);  but 
then  the  Last  Suiiper  can  no  longer  be  the  paschal 
feast,  as  John  xiii.  2  has  no  reference  at  all  to  it. 
So  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  defended  his  claim  to 
the  Jlessiahship  by  proving  (from  Ps.  c.\.  1)  that  the 
]\Iessiah  need  not  be  a  son  of  David  (JIark  xii.  3.5-37). 
while  the  all-knowing  demons  of  the  possessed  cull 


him  "Jesus,  son  of  David"  (Mark  x.  47).  Here, 
too,  John's  gospel  is  more  consistent.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus;  on  the 
contrary,  his  legitimacy  of  birth  is  disputed  (John 
viii.  48),  while  stress  is  laid  upon  the  view  that 
Jesus  is  the  son  of  God.  The  genealo.gies  in  Matthew 
(i.  1-17)  and  Luke  (iii.  23-28),'while  conllicling  with 
each  other,  are  late  attempts  at  establishing  his 
Davidic  descent,  actually  disiuoving  the  claim  of 
his  supernatural  origin  (Matt.  i.  18;  Lidvc  ii.  5). 
The  claim  that  Jesus  was  "  Christ  the  son  of  God  " 
all  the  gosjiels  endeavor  to  establish. 

.Most  iuioiupatible  with  the  Jewish  mode  of  think- 
ing and  speaking  is  the  story,  in  Matt.  i.  18-23 (with 
which  Luke  i,  27,  34,  ii.  5,  and  iii.  23  were  afterward 
harmonized),  of  his  conception  by  the  virgin  from 
the  Holy  Ghost  ("  Ruah  "  =  "  Spirit,"  being  feminine 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic).  The  older  view  was 
that  Jesus  became  the  sun  of  God  through  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  momentof  hisrebirth 
by  baptism,  when  the  heavenly  "bat  kol  "  sjioke  to 
him,  "Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee"  (.\cts  xiii.  33;  comp.  JIarki.  11;  Luke  iii.  22; 
see  J\istin,  "  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone,"  §S  S^-  1"3), 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  lifted  him  to  the  "hayyot"  of 
the  heavenly  throne,  even  above  the  angels  (comp. 
Mark  i.  13;  Malt.  iv.  11). 

Jlythicalas  is  this  storyat  the  beginning  of  Mark, 
it  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  older  tale  of  bis  transfigu- 
ration, representing  him  as  having  been  lifted  to  a 
high  mountain,  where  he  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud, 
together  with  Sloses  and  Elijah  (comp.  Targ.  Yer. 
to  Ex.  xii.  42),  while  the  heavenly  voice  said,  "This 
is  my  beloved  son  "  (JIark  ix.  2-9.  and  parallels). 
Probably  this  was  originally  ajiplied  to  (he  "resur- 
rection" (eomj).  Acts  i.  9-10;  Wellhauscn  on  JIark 
ix.  2-9).  Not  the  living  but  the  deiiarted  Jesvis 
became  the  sou  of  God.  As  such,  he  was  first  seen 
by  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  in  Galilee,  six  days 
after  his  death  (Mark  xvi.  7;  comp.  ib.  ix.  2  and 
John  xxi,  1-29,  \vhich  is  the  continuation  of  Mark 
xvi.  8).  The  story  of  Peter  having  recognized  him 
as  "Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God"  (Matt.  xvi. 
16;  Mark  viii.  29;  L\die  ix,  20),  is  accordingly  as 
mythical  as  is  the  beginning  of  the  slory,  according 
to  which  he  had  foretold  to  his  discijiles  his  cruci- 
lixion  and  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day  in  ful- 
filment of  I  he  Scripture  (comp.  Ilosea  vi.  1-2) — a 
story  discredited  by  the  very  attitude  of  these  disci- 
ples (Mark  xvi.  8;  Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  John  xx.  9). 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  story  of  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand  (Mark  vi.  30-46;  recorded 
also  in  John  vi.  1-1,5)  is  legendary,  as  well  as  its 
counterpart,  the  story  of  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand  recorded  in  Mark  viii.  1-9.  So  is  the 
story  of  Jesus'  apparition  on  the  water  (^lark  vi. 
4:-.'iO;  Matt.  xiv.  24-36;  John  vi.  16-21)— probably 
originally  a  Galilean  fishermen's  tale  referring  to 
the  lime  after  the  death  of  Jesus — given  a  different 
version  in  Mark  iv.  35-41,  and  ])arallels.  The 
stories  of  the  ceiUurion's  servant  (Luke  vii.  1-10), 
of  the  nobleman's  son  (John  iv.  46-.50),  and  of  the 
raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  (I\[ark  v.  21-43)  have 
many  fealures  showing  their  comnKUi  origin 
in  tradition  (see  Wellhauscn,  "Das  Evangelinm 
Matthcus,"    1904,   p.   36);   but  while  the  last-men- 
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tionctl  1ms  preserved  its  Jiul^eo-Cliiistian  character, 
the  other  two  are  iiiili-Jewisli  in  conce]ition.  Tlic 
story  of  tlie  aiiointiiu'ut  of  .lesiis  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper  (Murk  xiv.  3-0;  Matt.  x.wi.  6-13; 
recorded  also  in  John  xii.  3)  is  identical  with  tlie  one 
toldof  tlie  sinner  (Maffdalene?)  in  theluniscof  Simon 
the  Pharisee  (Luke  vii.  36-50),  tlie  name  yijvn  pifDL" 
=  "  Simon  the  Esseue  "  having  been  misread  JfllSH  = 
•'the  leper"  (as  Chajes,  "Markus-Stiidicii,"  Ji.  74, 
suggests). 

Altogether,  the  stoiy  of  Jesus  was  liuilt  up  upon 
Bilile  jiassages,  which  Jlark,  who  writes  for  non- 
Jewish  readers,  omits  in  most  cases,  just  as  he  omits 
the  debate  with  Satan.  Only  in  i.  2,  xiv.  27,  49. 
XV.  28  does  he  refer  to  the  Scripture,  while  in  i.  11 
and  ix.  7  reference  to  Ps.  ii.  7,  and  in  viii.  31  refer- 
ence to  Hosea  vi.  1-2,  are  indirectly  made.  In  Jlat- 
thew  the  statement  "This  is  come  to  pass,  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lord" 
is  repeated  in  various  forms  (i.  22;  ii.  5,  15,  17,  23; 
iii.  3;  iv.  14;  viii.  17;  xii.  17;  xiii.  14,  35;  xxi.  4; 
xxii.  31;  xxvi.  54,  56;  xxvii.  9,  35);  also  in  the  latter 
but  much  older  part  of  John  (xii.  38;  xiii.  18;  xv. 
25;  xvii.  13;  xviii.  9,  32;  xix.  24,  36),  as  well  as  in 
Luke  (i.  20;  iv.  21;  xx.  37;  xxi.  22).  In  most  cases 
the  Jlessianic,  or  alleged  ^Messianic,  passages  sug- 
gested the  story,  rather  than  the  story  suggesting 
the  passages. 

The  sayings  of  Jesus  were  collected  and  grouped 
together  bj- several  writers  before  they  were  embod- 
ied in  the  first  and  third  gospels;   and  they  were 
circulated   iu   many    forms  afterward   as  "  Logia " 
(■■  Oracular  Sayings  of  Christ  ").    This 
The  accounts  for  the  repetition  and  disloca- 

Sayings  tion  of  many  of  them.  As  they  were 
of  Jesus,  handed  down  originally  in  the  Ara- 
maic language,  traces  of  which  are 
still  preserved  in  Mark  (iii.  17;  v.  41;  vii.  34;  xv. 
34),  they  were  often  misread;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Luke  iv.  26:  "armalita"  (widow)  for  "aramaita" 
(lieatheu  ;  see  Wellhausen,  "  Das  Evangclium  Luca>," 
1904.  p.  10);  or  Matt.  vii.  6:  "kudslw"  (holy  thing) 
for  "kodosha"  (ring,  parallel  to  pearls);  or  Matt, 
viii.  22,  where  the  original  reading  was  "Shebok 
li-bene  mata  de-yikberun  yat  raetehon  "  (=  "  Let  the 
men  of  the  town  bury  their  dead  " ;  see  Credner, 
"Einleilung  ins  Neue  Testament,"  1836,  i.  75). 

Often  the  "  Logia "  were  misunderstood  by  the 
translator,  as  in  the  case  of  the  expressions  " 'ayin 
tob"  and  "'ayin   ra'"(="a  good   [friendly],   un- 
bcgrudging  eye"  and  "'a  malevolent,   begrudging 
eye"  (.Matt.  vi.   22-23;    Luke  xi.  34- 
Misunder-    ;'(>).     Similarly,  the  fourfold  meaning 
stood         of  "barnasha"("son  of  man,"  "man," 
Passages.    "I,"  and  "the  iMessiah  ")  was  misun- 
derstood by  the  first  three  evangelists 
(see  M.*x,  Son  ok).     So  with  the  words  (Luke  xvii. 
20-21),  "The  kingdom  of  God  comotli  not  by  cal- 
culation "  (conip.  the  rabbinical  "cursed  be  the  cal- 
culators of  the  end"  ["  mehashbe  kizzini"],  Sanli. 
971)),  "but  suddenly,  imperceptibly  it  is  with  you  " 
(comp.  "The  Messiah  comes  when  the  thought  of 
liim  is  absent"  ["be-hesseah  lia-da'at"),  Saiili.  97a). 
The  "heathen"  of  Matt.  vi.  7 (comp.  Ber.  24li,  xviii. 
17)  seems  to  be  a  mistranslation  of  the  term  "  'amine 
ha-arazot"  (the  iguoiaiit  class  of  men). 


Misunderstanding  of  the  term  "be-had  le-shabba 
tinyana  "  (on  the  tiistof  the  second  week  after  Pass- 
over), preserved  only  in  Luke  vi.  1,  caused  the  con- 
fusion of  the  law  concerning  the  new  iiroduce  of 
the  year  (Lev.  xxiii.  11-14)  with  the  Sabbath  law 
(see  Jew.  Encvc.  vii.  168,  s.r.  Jicsrs).  In  the  one 
case  Jesus,  referring  to  David,  defended  his  disci- 
ples, who  in  their  hunger  iilucked  the  new  corn  iu 
the  field  and  ate  it  witliout  waiting  for  the  offering 
upon  the  altar ;  in  the  other  case  he  himself  disre- 
garded the  Sabbath  law  in  view  of  the  "pikkuah 
nefesli"  (peril  of  life),  a  case  in  which  the  Rabliis 
admitted  the  suspension  of  the  law,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, "The  Sabbath  is  given  over  to  you  ["the  .son 
of  man  "],  and  not  you  to  the  Sabbath  "  (see  Mek., 
AVayakhel.  1;  Cliwo!sou,"Das  Letzte  Pa.ssahmahl," 
1892,  pp.  .59-67,  91-92). 

Many  of  tlie  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  have  been 
literally  taken  over  from  the  Did-^ciie;  others  were 
Phari.saic  teachings  well  known  in  the  rabbinical 
schools,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lightfoot  ("  Iloroe 
Ilebraicse  et  Talmudic.T."  168-i),  Sliiittgen  ("  Horre 
Hebraicai  et  Talmudicif,"  1737),  Nork  ("  Kabbinische 
Quellen  und  Parallelen  zu  Keutestamentliclien 
Schriften,"  1839).  Zipser  ("The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  1852), Wunsche("Neue  Beitrilge  zur  Erliiu- 
terung  der  Evangelien,"  1878),  and  others.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  b.v  Sclireiner  ("  Die  .liingstea 
Urtheile  liber  das  Judeuthum,"  1902.  pp.  27-29)  that 
while  Jesus'  sayings  are  sinijily  assertions  without 
support  of  Scripture,  the  Rabbis  .show  that  they 
were  derived  from  Scripture  and  thereby  establish 
their  claim  to  priority.  Thus,  the  injunction  to 
jiraj'  for  the  ofTender  (Matt.  v.  44)  is  derived  (Tos. 
IS.  K.  ix.  29)  from  the  example  of  Abraham  and 
Job  (Gen.  xx.  17;  Job  xiii.  8,  10);  the  idea  of  heav- 
enly treasures  (JIatt.  vi.  20)  is  derived  from  Deut. 
xxxii.  34,  in  connection  with  Isa.  iii.  10  and  Ps. 
xxxi.  20  (A.  V.  19;  Sifre,  Deut.  324;  comp.  Tosef., 
Peali.  iv.  8);  the  deprecation  of  lengthy  prayers 
(JIatt.  vi.  7-8),  from  Ex.  xv.  21  and  Num.  xii.  13 
(Mek.,  Beshallah,  3;  Sifre,  Num.  105;  comp.  Ber. 
39a).  So  also  with  the  sentence,  "Let  your  speech 
be.  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay"  (Matt.  v.  "37,  R.  V.), 
which  is  derived  from  Lev.  xix.  36  (Sifra,  Kedoshiin, 
viii.  7;  B.  M.  49a;  comp.  Tos.  Sotah  vii.  2;  Git.  35a; 
Num.  R.  xxii.);  and  the  condemnation  of  the  lust- 
ful look  (JIatt.  V.  28),  from  Deut.  xxiii,  9  ('Ab.  Zarah 
20a)  and  Job  xxxi.  (Midr. ,  Yalkut,  to  the  passage). 

When  in  his  dispute  with  the  Sadducees  concern- 
ing resurrection  Jesus  cites  the  passage,  "lam  the 
God  of  Abialiam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  to  prove  that 
the  Patriarchs  shall  come  to  life  again,  because  "God 
is  the  God  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead,"  the  argu- 
ment fails  to  convincethe  believerin  Scrijiture;  but 
when  Gamaliel  refers  the  Sadducees  to  Deut.  xi.  21, 
or  Ex.  vi.  4,  ".  .  .  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware 
unto  your  fathers  to  give  them,"  the  argument  is 
logical  and  convincing:  "The  dead  can  not  receive, 
but  they  shall  live  again  to  receive  the  land  "  (Sanh. 
90b).  The  originality,  then,  is  with  the  Rabbis.  In 
like  manner  the  beautiful  story  of  the  widow's  two 
mites  (Mark  xii.  43-44)  betrays  its  niidiashic  origin 
in  the  words,  "she  has  given  all  her  living,"  which 
are  an  allusion  to  the  Biblical  [ihrase  "  we-nefesh  ki 
laljrib  "  (Lev.  ii.  1),  interpreted  in  Lev.  U.  iii.  as  sig- 
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uifyiug,  "The  gift  of  the  poor  who  includes  his  or 
her  very  life  in  the  gift  counts  for  more  before  Goil 
than  the  hecatombs  of  Agrijipa  the  king."  So  the 
strange  words  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the  adulteress: 
"He  that  is  without  sin  among  you.  let  him  first 
«ist  a  stone  at  her  "  ( Jolin  viii.  7),  are  iiossibly  merely 
au  echo  of  the  rabbinical  saying,  "Only  when  the 
luisljand  is  without  sin  will  tlie  ordeal  of  the  wife 
suspected  of  adultery  Jirove  effective  "  (Sifre.  Num. 
21.  based  upon  Num.  v.  31).  Expressions  such  as 
"H  thy  right  eye  olTend  thee,  jiluck  it  out."  and 
"if  thy  right  hand  oiTeiid  thee,  cut  it  olT  "  (Matt.  v. 
29-30).  are  explained  by  similar  rabbinical  utterances 
(Xiddah  13b).  For  other  instances  of  New  Testa- 
ment sayings  derived  from  Scripture  see  Jew. 
EscYC.  iv.  588-592,  s.r.  Didascalia. 

The  "sayings"  attributed  to  Jesus  may  be  di- 
vided, according  to  form  and  contents,  into  (1)  Eth- 
ical Teachings,  (2)  Parables,  (3)  Apocalyptic  (Mes- 
sianic) Utterances,  (4)  f^sseue  Polemics. 

1.  Ethical  Teachings :  Tliese  wee  grouped  to- 
gether in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  if  to  form  the 
program  of  the  new  dispensation  (Matt.  v.  1-vii.  27; 
in  less  elaborate  form  in  Luke  vi.  20—19),  but  are 
partly  found,  in  varying  order,  elsewhere  (Mark  i.x. 
43-47,  X.  11,  xi.  2.5;"Matt.  xviii.  8-9;  Luke  xi.  2-4, 
9-13,  34-36;  xii.  22-31,  33-34).  The  main  character- 
istic of  these  teachings  is  not,  as  Mat- 

Tlie  "  Say-  thew  puts  it,  antagonism  to  the  Law, 
ings."  but  what  the  Rabbis  term  "li-fenim 
mi-sluirat  ha-din  " — "a  withdrawing 
within  the  line  of  the  Law  "  (B.  K.  101a)  as  behooves 
tlie  esoteric  circle  of  the  pious;  in  other  words,  their 
main  ethical  characteristic  is  Hasidean  (comp.  B.  K. 
30a;  B.  M.  83a,  with  reference  to  Prov.  ii.  20;  see 
EssENEs).  Hasidean  viewssiniilartothoseeontained 
in  JIatt.  vi.  25-34  are  voiced  also  (Kid.  iv.  14;  Tos. 
:5id.  v.  15;  iMek.,  Beshallah,  Wayissa'u,  3-4). 

2.  Parables:  The  par.ables  follow  the  rabbinical 
"meshalim,"  illustrative  of  some  ethical  triith,  either 
in  the  form  of  similitudes,  like  the  rabbinical  "  Masbal 
le-mah  ba-dabar  domeh"  ("  A  similitude:  To  what 
may  this  be  likened?  To  a  man,"  etc.  ;  see  Levy, 
"Neubebr.  Worterb. ";  Parables),  or  in  the  form 
of  a  longer  narrative.  The  former  kind  is  fotind  in 
Mark  iii.  23,  iv.  1-9  (the  parable  of  tlie  sower),  26- 
32,  and  xii.  1-12;  the  latter  is  especially  developed 
in  Luke  xv.-xvi.  and  xix.  11-28  (the  parables  of  the 
lost  slieep,  the  lost  jiiece  of  silver,  the  prodigal  son, 
the  unrighteous  steward,  and  the  ten  talents),  and 
in  Matt.  xxv.  1-30  (IIk;  parables  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins,  and  of  the  tmprofitable  servant). 
Some  of  these  paraliles  have  tlieir  parallels  among 
the  sayings  of  first-century  rabbis,  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, justly  be  claimed  that  they  originated  among 
these.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  parable  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  guests  of  the  king  told  bj-  R.  Jo- 
linnan  b.  Zakkai  with  reference  to  the  Jlessianic 
banquet,  in  commenting  upon  I.sa.  Ixv.  18  and  Eccl. 
ix.  8  (Sliab.  153a).  The  simple  meaning  of  these 
parables,  however,  was  lost  later  on,  and  they  were 
taken  to  be  allegories  and  mysteries,  especially 
when  they  alluded  to  the  Messianic  expectations, 
about  which  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  in  public,  as 
they  assumed  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan 
(Rome;  comp.  Mark  iv.  11,  34;  Matt.  xiii.  1-52,  es- 


pecially 35  and  89).  Thus  "the  parable  of  the  lig- 
tree"  (Mark  xiii.  28;  see  "Wellhauscn,  who  is  at  a 
loss  to  explain  it)  is  actually  a  "symbol"  of  the 
Jlessianic  advent,  according  to  the  Midrash  (Cant. 
R.  ii.  13),  but  was  no  longer  understood  by  the 
evangelists,  either  as  an  allegory  or  as  a  sign  of 
Jlessianic  success  or  failure,  in  the  story  of  the 
blasted  fig-tree  (Mark  xi.  13-14.  20-23). 

3.  Apocalyptic  (Messianic)  Utterances  :  For  the  most 
part,  these  are  taken  over  from  .lewisli  apocalypses 
and  embodied  in  the  gospels  as  discourses  of  Jesus 
(Matt,  xxiv.-xxv.  31-45;  comp.  Midr.  Teh.  Ps. 
cxviii.  17;  Mark  xiii.  7-23;  Luke  xiii.  24-30,  xvii. 
22-35.   xxi.  7-:)(i). 

4.  Essene  Polemics  :  These  are  directed  chiefly 
against  (k)  Herodian  high  priests  (Mark  xi.  27-xii. 
27,  xiii.  1-2 ;  Luke  xi.  47-xii.  8)  and  arc  encountered 
also  in  rabbinical  records  (Tos.  Men.  xiii.  21-22),  and 
against  (i)  Pharisaic  hypocrisy  (Matt,  xxiii.,  et  al.); 
the  latter  also  have  their  parallels  in  rabbinical  wri- 
tings (Ab.  R.  N.  XXX vii. ;  Solah  22;  Pesik.  R.  xxii. : 
"Thou  shalt  not  utter  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain; 
that  is.  Thou  shalt  not  wear  phylacteries  and  long 
fringes  [zizit]  while  at  the  same  time  thou  art  bent 
upon  sin").     See  PitAiilsEES. 

Matthew  :  The  gospel  of  Matthew  stands  near- 
est to  Jewish  life  and  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking. 
It  was  written  for  Juda?o-Christians  and  made 
ample  use  of  an  Aramaic  original.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  terms:  "kingdom  of  heaven,"  found 
exclusively  in  JIatthew,  a  translaticm  of  the  He- 
brew "malkut  shamayim"  (=  "kingdom  of  God"); 
"your  heavenlj'  Father,"  or,  "your  Father  in  the 
heavens"  (v.  16,  vi.  14,  etril.);  "son  of  David"  for 
"the  Messiah"  (ix.  27,  etal.;  comp.  the  rabbinical 
"ben  David");  "the  holy  city  "  (iv.  5,  xxvii.  53) 
anil  "the  city  of  the  great  King"  (v.  3.5)  for  "Jeru 
salcm";  "God  of  Israel"  (XV.  31);  the  oft-repeated 
phrase  "that  it  might  be  fulfilled. 
Character-  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
isticsofthe  iirophet";     the  retention   of  Juda;o- 

Gospels.  Christian  conceptions  (v.  17,  x.  6,  xv. 
24) ;  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  based 
upon  specific  haggadic  views  concerning  Tamar, 
Ruth,  and  Bath-sheba,  so  drawn  a»to  make  the  as- 
sumption of  his  Messianic  character  plausible  (i.  1- 
16);Tind  the  assignment  of  the  twelve  seats  of  judg- 
ment on  the  Judgment  Day  to  the  Twelve  Apostles 
in  representation  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (xix. 
28;  Luke  xxii.  30).  It  has  embodied  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptic material,  in  ch.  xxiv.-xxv.,  more  extensively 
than  have  the  other  gospels;  and  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Jlount  (v. -vii.)  it  shows  a  certain  familiarity 
with  rabbinical  phraseology. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  manifests  a  spirit  of  intense 
hostility  to  the  Jews  in  the  crucifixion  story,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  do  the  other  gospels  (xxvii.  25). 
In  fact,  its  late  comiiosition  is  shown  by  its  artificial 
systematization  of  the  whole  story  of  Jesus:  There 
are  seven  beatitudes  in  v.  3-10  (verse  5  is  a  quota- 
tion), and  accordingly  seven  "woes"  in  xxiii.  13-33 
(Luke  vi.  21-26  has  five  beatitudes  and  four 
"woes");  seven  parables  in  xiii.  1-52  (comp.  the 
four  in  Mark  iv.  1-34),  and  the  twice-scven  genera- 
tions for  each  of  the  three  periods  of  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  (i.  1-17).     All  the  miraculous  cures  narrated 
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ill  Mark  are  enlarged  upon  both  as  to  the  number  of 
the  persons  cured  and  as  to  tlieir  incidents,  so  as  to 
adjust  them  to  the  Messianic  claim  (xi.  5;  conip. 
Luke  vii.  22;  Isa.  xxxv.  5;  I'esik.  1{.  42).  Some- 
what artificial,  and  in  contrast  to  such  genuine 
legends  as  those  in  Luke,  are  the  birth-stories  in  ch. 
ii.,  woven  together  from  Xum.  xxiv.  17  (referred  to 
the  Jlessiah),  Micah  v.  1,  Isa.  Ix.  6,  and  from  Moses' 
childhood  story,  to  which  tiiat  of  Jesus  formed  a 
parallel,  just  as  the  Law  of  Mount  Sinai  was  par- 
alleled in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Significant  is  the  reference  to  the  established 
■(Judteo-Cliristian)  Church  under  Peter  (xvi.  18; 
comp.  "  Petra  "  ["  the  rock  "]  Abraham  as  foundation 
■of  the  world  [Yalk.  i.  243;  Levy,  I.e.,  s.i:  Nia'D]), 
to  the  secession  of  which  from  the  Jewish  state  the 
Story  of  Peter  and  the  tish  seems  to  allude  (xvii,  24- 
27).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Trinitarian  formula 
(xxviii.  19)  and  the  way  the  Jews  are  spoken  of 
(xxviii.  15:  so  throughout  John)  betray  a  very  late 
final  composition.  But  there  are  other  late  additions 
(v.  10.  11,  14;  X.  16-39). 

Mark  :  The  gospel  of  Mark  is  written  in  the 
Pauline  spirit,  for  pagans.  Being,  however,  the 
-oldest  attempt  at  presentinsr  the  .story  of  Jesus  in 
full,  it  shows  greater  simplicity  and  better  historical 
and  geographical  knowledge  than  the  rest.  It  in- 
tentionally omits  the  term  "the  Law"  ("Xomos"; 
■comp.  xii.  28  with  Matt.  xxii.  30).  although  it  pre- 
serves the  "Shenia'  "  omitted  in  ^latthew;  it  omits 
also  Biblical  quotations,  only  a  few  of  which  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  (i.  1,  iv.  12,  ix.  48),  and  ex- 
pressions, offensive  to  pagans.  Characteristic  is  the 
addition  of  the  words  "a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the 
nations"  (xi.  17;  comp.  Matt.  xxi.  13  and  Luke 
six.  46).  The  Aramaic  terms  used  by  Jesus  in  his 
exorcisms  (v.  41,  vii.  34)  seem  to  have  been  retained 
purposely. 

Luke  :  The  gospel  of  Luke  is  confessedly  (i.  1 )  a 
compilation  from  older  sources.  It  contains  genu- 
ine legends  about  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
of  Jesus  as  they  were  current  in  Esscne  circles.  Tlie 
■whole  picture  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  as 
bearers  of  good  tidings  to  the  poor  (iv. 
Historical  14;  vi.  20.  24-26)  has  the  stamp  of 
,  -Character,  greater  historical  truthfuluess.  Here 
more  than  in  the  other  gospels  is  Jesus 
represented  as  the  friend  of  sinners  (vii.  37-50;  xv. 
11-32;  xviii.  10-14;  xix.  1-10;  xxiii.  39-43)  and  of 
^he  poor  (xvi.  19-31).  Especial  interest  is  shown 
In  the  women  in  Jesus'  company  (viii.  2-3  ;  xxiii.  55 ; 
■xxiv.  10). 
■  The  story  of  the  good  Samaritan  (x.  35-37),  pos- 
sibly, was  told  differently  in  the  original  version 
(see  BrioTnERLT  Love  ;  Jesus  of  N.vz.vketh). 
The  compiler  of  Luke  has,  however,  infused  his 
Pauline  spirit  into  his  record  (iv.  25-30,  vii.  1- 
10);  hence,  instead  of  the  twelve,  the  seventy 
apostles,  for  the  seventy  nations  (x.  1 ;  comp. 
xxiv.  47),  and  Adam  in  place  of  Abraham  (iii.  38) ; 
though  traccsof  the  original  Judean  spirit  are  found 
in  passages  such  as  xxii.  30.  where  only  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  are  spoken  of  as  being  judged  in  the 
future  kingdom  of  Jesus.  Luke  differs  from  the 
other  synoptic  gospels  in  that  it  ignores  (Jalilce  as 
the  rallying-point  of  the  disciples  of  Jes\is  (.Mark 


xvi.  7;  Matt,  xxviii.  7)  and  makes  Jerusalem  the 
starting-point  and  center  of  the  new  sect  (xxiv.  52). 
John  :  The  gospel  of  John  is  the  work  of  a 
Christian  of  the  second  century,  who  endeavors  to 
con.strue  a  history  of  Jesus  upon  the  basis  of  a  be- 
lief in  his  supernatural  existence.  To  him  Jesus  is 
no  longer  the  expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  but  a 
cosmic  being  (viii.  23,  58),  one  with  God  his  Father 
(x.  30;  xiv.  10),  through  whom  alone  life,  salvation, 
and  resurrection  are  obtained  (xiv.  6),  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Jews  were  fioni  the  beginning  his 
implacable  enemies,  with  whom  he  had  nothing  in 
commim  (vii.  1,  13;  viii.  41-47,  59;  x.  8,  10.  31^;  et 
(iL).  All  his  discourses  reiterate  the  same  idea; 
God's  fatherliood  is  understood  only  through  the 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  His  son  (vi.  29,  46;  xiv.  2; 
XV.  8-10,  26;  et  ul.).  The  teaching  of  Jesus  is 
summed  up  in  the  words,  "A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you.  That  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have 
loved  you.  that  ye  al.so  love  one  another"  (xiii.  34); 
and  yet  this  teaching  of  love  is  combined  with  the 
most  intense  hatred  of  the  kinsmen  of  Jesus.  All 
the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  assume  in  John  a 
symbolical  character  (vi.  26,  and  frequently).  The 
Temple  (ii.  21),  the  manna  (vi.  32-59).  the  water 
libation  on  Sukkot  (vii.  37),  the  light  of  Hanukkah 
(viii.  12,  X.  22),  the  vine  (xv.  1-17),  "the  way  "  (xiv. 
6) — all  these  are  turned  into  symbols  of  the  Christ. 
In  the  preface,  in  place  of  the  genealogies  in  Luke 
and  3Iatthew,  a  iieavenly  pedigree  is  given  him  (i. 
1-18),  written  bj'  one  who  desired  to  represent  his 
advent  as  a  new  Creation. 

On  closer  observation,  however,  there  is  discerni- 
ble in  this  gospel  a  si.bstratum  which  points  to  an 
older  tradition.  Kot  onlj-  has  it,  alone  of  all  the 
gospels,  preserved  the  one  possible 
The  Older  date  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the 
Traditions.  13th  of  Kisan  (xviii.  28);  but  there- 
mark  of  Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  ex- 
pressing fear  of  the  Romans  as  the  motive  of  his 
action  against  Jesus  (xi.  48-50;  xviii.  14)  as  well  as 
Pilate's  act  (xix.  1),  seems  to  be  part  of  the  older 
tradition.  In  fact,  the  historic  chapters  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  gospel,  which  represent  Jesus  with 
all  the  pathos  of  human  suffering.  dilTer  altogether 
in  character  from  those,  in  the  earlier  part,  that  rep- 
resent the  superhuman  Jesus.  The  oft-repeated 
formula,  "that  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled,"  which 
occurs  in  the  latter  part  only  (xii.  38,  xiii.  18,  xv. 
25,  xvii.  12,  xviii.  9,  xix.  24,  36),  as  throughout  the 
entire  first  gospel,  also  betrays  an  older  source.  A 
greater  familiarity  with  Jewish  rites  (vii.  7),  with 
Jewish  personalities  (see  Nicodemus),  and  with  the 
geography  of  Palestine  (ii.  1,  iii.  23,  iv.  5.  v.  2,  xii. 
21,  xix.  13)  is  shown  than  in  the  other  gospels — an- 
other indication  of  an  older  tradition  (see  Gtlde- 
raann  in  "  Jlonatsschrift,"  1893,  pp.  249-257,  297- 
303,  345-356).  There  arc,  besides,  genuine  popular 
legends  which  can  scarcely  be  the  invention  of  an 
Alexandrian  metaphj'sician  (comp.  ii.  1-11 ;  v.  2-12). 
The  last  chapter  eertaiidy  emanated  from  another 
source.  Possibly  the  original  gospel  bore  the  name 
of  John,  to  whom  frequent  allusion  is  made  as  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  (xiii.  23;  xix.  26,  27; 
XX.  2;  xxi.  7.  20),  and  a  late  compiler  elaborated  it 
into  a  gosi)el  of   Christian   love   and   Jew  hatred. 
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GUdemann  thinks  that  the  whole  book  was  written 
by  n  born  .Tow. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  a  coiitimiatioii  of  the  gospel  of  Luke 
(comp.  i.  1-3  witli  LuUc  i.  1-3),  aud  relates  the  his- 
tory of  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  apostolic  times, 
taking  Jerusalem  as  the  starting-point  while  ignor- 
ing, like  Luke  xxiv.  53,  the  dispersion  of  the  disci- 
ples after  the  crucifixion  (alluded  to  in  Mark  xiv.  27 
and  Matt.  xxvi.  31;  see  Weizsiiker,  "Das  Aposto- 
lische  Zeitalter,"  1892,  p.  1)  and  their tirst  rallying  in 
Galilee  (Mark  xiv.  28,  xvi,  7;  Matt.  x.wi.  32,  xxviii. 
7,  10).  Fort}' days' intercourse  with  the  resurrected 
Jesus  (i.  3;  comp.  Mark  i.  13,  and  parallels),  which 
preceded  the  transtiguration  (i,  9;  comp.  Mark  ix. 
2-13),  prepared  the  Apostles,  who  hitherto  liad 
looked  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  kingdom 
by  Jesus  (i.  6),  for  their  work.  The  growth  of  the 
Church  is  given  in  round  numbers.  Beginning  with 
120  members  under  the  leadership  of  Peter,  chief  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  (i.  15-26) — Matthew  having 
taken  the  place  of  Judas,  the  relation  of  whose  end 
here  dilfers  from  that  in  Matt,  xxvii.  3-10 — ^the  new 
sect  is  Siiid  to  have  increased  to  3,000,  as  a  result  of 
the  miracle  of  the  i)0uriug  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  multitude  at  Pentecost,  which  won  con- 
verts from  all  the  nations  represented  in  Jerusalem 
(ii,  1-2;  comp.  I  Cor.  xv.  6,  where  "  five  hundred 
brethren  "  are  referred  to).  This  undoubtedly  echoes 
tlie  rabbinical  Pentecost  legend  of  the  flashing  forth 
of  the  Sinaitie  word  in  seventy  languages  to  reach 
the  seventy  nations  of  the  world  (Shab.  88b;  Midr. 
Teh.  to  Ps"  Ixviii.  12;  Philo,  "  De  Decalogo,"  g§  9- 
11;  Spitta,  "Apostelgeschichte,"  1891,  pp.  28etserj.). 

The  description  of  the  conununi.-itic  life  of  the 
early  Christians,  tlieir  regular  gathering  in  the  Tem- 
ple hall  to  spend  the  time  in  prayer  and  in  works  of 
charity,  after  the  manner  of  the  Essenes  (ii.  42,  iii. 
2,  iv.  32-37,  V.  12,  25),  seems  to  rest  on  facts.  The 
institution  of  seven  deacons  who  were  elected  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  and  under  the  power  of  the 
Holy  S|)irit  (vi.  3,  5)  has  its  parallel  in  the  Jewish 
community  (Josephus,  "Ant."  iv.  8,  $5  14;  idem,  "B. 
J.'Mi,  20,  i;  5;  Meg.  7a).  Itisinteresting  to  note  that 
the  enemies  of  J<'sus  are  correctly  representeil 
as  the  Sadducees  (iv.  1,  v.  17)  and  not,  as  in  the 
gospels,  the  Pharisees,  who  are  rather  on  his  side 
(V.  17.  XV.  5,  xxiii.  6),  though  in  the  fictitious 
speeches  of  Peter,  Stephen,  and  others,  the  Jews  and 
not  Pontius  Pilate  are  spoken  of  as  his  cruciliers 
(iii.  13-15,  vii.  52),  Like  the  gospel  according  to 
Luke,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  compilation. 
The  story  of  the  death  of  Stephen  (vi.  8-vii.  ,59)  is, 
like  the  crucifixion  story  in  tlie  gospels,  written  in 
a  spirit  of  iiatrcd  toward  Jews;  reference  to  the 
Honums  is  omitted  when  persecution  of  the  new  sect 
is  mentioned  (viii.  1). 

Two  mythical  narratives  are  given  of  the  conver- 
sion through  Peter  of  the  Samaritans  and  of  Simon 
the  magician  (viii.  4-24;  comp.  "Ant." 
Peter  and  xx.  7,  j;  2,  and  Si.mon  M.\ots),  and  of 
Paul.  the  eunuch  of  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia 
through  the  a))ostle  Philip  (viii.  2.5- 
39).  Very  dramatic,  but  in  confiict  with  his  own 
account  (Gal.  i.  15  rl  aeq. ;  I  Cor.  ix.  1,  xv.  8),  is  the 
story  of  the  conversion  of  Paul,  which  follows  (ix. 


l-30;'Comp.  x.xii,  6  et  seq.,  26).  By  visions,  and  by 
the  imparting  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  Ananias, 
Saul,  the  iiersecutor  of  the  Christians,  is  transformed 
into  Paul,  "the  chosen  vessel"  to  spread  the  new- 
faith  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  First,  how- 
ever, Peter  is  re|ireSenled  as  having  converted  the 
heathen  by  miraculous  cures  (ix.  31-42),  the  prose- 
lytes being  in  Jewish  terms  called  "yere  shama- 
yim"  (=  "God-fearing  ones";  x,  2,  7^  22,  28,  35; 
xiii.  16,  26-50;  xvi.  14;  xvii.  1, 17);  he  succeeded  in 
having  the  Holy  Spirit  poured  out  also  upon  uncir- 
cumcised  converts  (x,  4.5). 

Finally.  Peter  is  described  as  having  been  won 
over  by  a  special  vision  to  the  Pauline  view  disre- 
garding the  dietary  laws  (xi.  1-18),  The  whole 
story  is  intended  to  reconcile  the  wide  dilTerences 
existing  between  Peter's  and  Paul's  teachings  and 
to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  Juda'o-Chris- 
tian  sect  under  the  leadership  of  Jamesand  the  Paul- 
ine church.  From  this  point  of  view  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  "  Christian  "  in  the  comnuinity  of  Antioch 
can  be  explained,  Barnabas  being  ranked  above 
Paul,  and  the  Antioch  church  being  reiuesented  as 
an  offshoot  of  the  Jerusalem  church.  Peter  is  dis- 
missed with  a  miraculous  story  describing  his  release 
from  prison  and  the  piuiishnient  of  Herod  by  a  sud- 
den death  (xii.  1-24);  and  the  missionary  travels  of 
Paul  are  related  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  (xiii.- 
xxviii.). 

However  much  these  reports  dilTer  from  Paul's 
own  writings  (see  Gal.  i.  21,  ii.  1,  et  /il.),  they  in- 
terest the   Jewish   investigator,  inas- 

Spirit  of     much  as  they  describe  the  progress  of 

Jewish.       the  Church  along  the  lines  of  the  syn- 

Prosely-      agogue   and   of  Jewish    proselytism. 

tism  in  The  apostles  Barnabas  and  I'aul  en- 
Christian-  gaged  in  the  work  of  collecting  gifts 
ity.  for  the  holy  church  at  Jerusalem  (xii. 

25,  xvii.  1,  10),  traveled  as  prophets 
and  teachers  wheresoever  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the 
Church,  invoked  through  prayer  and  fasting,  bade 
them  go  (xiii.  1-4),  and  preached  the  Gosiiel  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue  (xiii.  5,  14;  xiv.  1;  xviii.  4,  19; 
xix.  8).  addressing  Jews  and  proselytes  (xiii.  16.  26, 
43;  xviii.  7).  They  won  the  heathen  chiefly  by 
miraculous  cures,  which  even  caused  their  own  deifi- 
cation (xiv.  8-13;  xxviii.  6),  but  encountered  fierce 
opposition  from  the  Jews  (xiii.,  xiv. -xvii.,  et  al.). 

Three  great  journeys  by  Paul  are  reported.  The 
first,  through  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor,  culminated, 
according  to  Acts  xv.  l-iil,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  fundamental  ride  laid  down  b)-  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  admission  of  proselvtes.  For 
great  as  was  the  success  of  Barnabas  and  Paul 
in  the  heathen  world,  the  authorities  in  Jerusa- 
lem insisted  upon  circumcision  as  the  condition  of 
adnnssion  of  members  into  the  church,  tintil,  on  the 
initiative  of  Peter,  and  of  James,  the  head  of  the 
Jerusalem  church,  it  was  agreed  that  acceptjince  of 
the  Noachian  I>.\ws — namely,  regarding  avoidance 
of  idolatry,  fornication,  and  the  eating  of  flesh  cut 
from  a  living  animal — should  be  demanded  of  the 
heathen  desirous  of  entering  the  Church. 

After  the  sejiaration  of  Paul  from  Barnabas,  ow- 
ing to  differences  regarding  the  fitness  of  Mark  as 
their  companion   (xv.  3.j— 11),  and  after  the  Abra- 
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haniic  rite  lunl  lueii  pi  rformed  upon  his  compaii- 
lou  Tiinotliy  (xvi.  1-3:  comp.  Gal.  ii.  3-18),  Paul  is 
represented  as  having  undertaken  his  seeond  jour- 
ney at  the  bidding  ul  the  Holy  Spirit,  lie  went  to 
Phrygia,  Galatia.  and  JIaredonia  to  preach  tlie  Gos- 
pel, but  avoided  Asia  and  Jlysia  (xvi.  (i-x.xii.  14). 
In  Philippi  he  founded  the  tirst  church  in  Eurojie, 
owing  his  success  (according  to  .\vi.  1-1— 40)  chiefly 
to  miracles  and  winning  especially  w-omen  for  the 
Gosiiel  (xvii.  4,  12).  The  climax  of  his  second  trip 
was  his  address,  delivered  at  the  Areopagus,  to  the 
men  of  Athens.  With  a  witty  reference  to  the  iu- 
sciption,  "To  an  unknown  god"  (that  is,  to  undis- 
covered deities),  found  upon  some  of  the  Greek 
altars,  he  admonished  the  idolatrous  people  to  turn 
to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Father  of  all 
men,  in  whom  the}-  all  lived  and  moved  and  had 
their  being,  but  whom  the}'  knew  not ;  to  cast  aside 
their  gods  of  gold  and  silver  and  stone,  and  prepare 
themselves  in  repentance  for  the  great  Da}' of  Judg- 
ment, on  which  the  crucified  and  arisen  Christ  will 
judge  the  world  (xvii.  16-34).  Tlie  tenor  of  this 
discourse  is  so  thoroughly  monotheistic  and  un- 
Pauline  that  the  presumption  is  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  closing  sentence,  which  refers  to  Jesus 
as  judge  of  souls,  it  is  copied  from  one  of  the  many 
Jewish  propagandist  writings  which  circulated  in 
Alexandria. 

In  Corinth,  where  he  stayed  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Paid  won,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Jews,  many  adherents,  especially  among  the  prose- 
lytes, Aquila  of  Pontus  and  his  wife  Priscilla  also 
having  been  engaged  there  in  the  work  of  prose- 
lytisin  (xviii.  1-17).  In  Ephcsus  he  met  Apoli.os 
of  Alexandria,  a  follower  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
he  succeeded — so  the  story  goes — in  persuading  him 
and  his  eleven  disciples  to  identify  their  "  Way  of 
God  "  with  his  own.  By  the  laying  on  of  his  hands 
he  communicated  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them,  so  that, 
like  the  converts  at  the  Pentecost  miracle,  they 
"spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied"  (xviii.  18- 
xix.  T).  His  two  years'  stay  in  Ephesus  was  espe- 
cially productive  of  miraculous  cures. 
Paul  the     which   so   eclipsed    the  wotks  of  the 

Miracle-      magicians   who    made   the   Ephesian 

Worker,  scrolls  famous  throughout  the  world, 
that,  "in  the  sight  of  all,  they  burned 
these  scrolls,  which  were  valued  at  50,000  pieces  of 
silver."  Tlie  idol-traders  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians 
created  a  riot  because  idols  were  no  longer  bought 
by  the  people,  owing  to  Paul's  preaching,  and  the 
con.scijucnce  was  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
city  with  his  companions  (xix.  8-41). 

Paul's  third  journey  had  Home  for  its  goal.  He 
first  traveled  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  again 
warning  the  people  against  the  Gnostic  heresies; 
there  were"  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing"  that  would 
do  great  harm  to  the  faitli.  Then  he  went  to  Judea, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  he  received  through 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  seven  daughters  of  the 
evangelist  Philip,  who  were  prophetesses,  and  a 
Jewish  prophet  by  the  name  of  Agabas,  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  and  aiiiJeared  before-  James  and  the  other 
authorities  of  the  Church.  Pii'proaclied  for  not  hav- 
ing observed  the  rules  regarding  the  admission  of 
converts,  he  purified  him.self,   went  with  his  com- 


panions to  the  Temple,  and  offered  a  Nazarite's  sac- 
rifice; but  when  pointed  out  as  the  one  who  wan- 
dered through  the  lands  preaching  against  the  Law 
and  the  Temple,  he  was  cast  out  of  the  Temple  and 
almost  killed  by  the  enraged  people.  Summoned 
before  the  Uonian  captain,  he  related  tlie  history  of 
his  life,  so  stating  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  as  to 
please  the  Pharisees  but  jirovoke  the  Sadducees 
(xxi.-xxiii.  9). 

Before  the  prefect  Felix  in  Cajsarea,  Paul  was 
charged  with  having  made  insurrectionary  speeches 
in  various  countries  and  with  having 
Paul  before  profaned  the  Tem]dc  (xxiii.  10-xxiv. 
Felix.  6).  In  answer  to  this  charge  he  points 
out  that  he  had  all  along  been  collect- 
ing money  for  the  Temple  treasury  and  had  himself 
brought  sacrifices  there,  and  that  he  is  only  being 
arraigned  for  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  (xxiv. 
10-21).  The  prefect,  known  as  a  Jew-hatci-  of  the 
worst  type,  is  deeply  impressed  by  Paul's  plea  for 
the  Christian  faith ;  but  his  greed  induces  him  to 
hand  Paul  over  as  prisoner  to  his  successor  Festus 
(xxiv.  24-27).  Paul  recounts  the  history  of  his  life 
before  Agrippa,  the  King  of  Jmlea,  who  is  so  im- 
pressed as  to  exclaim,  "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me 
to  be  a  Christian  "  (xxvi.  1-28).  But  because  Paul 
desired,  as  a  Koman  citizen,  to  he  judged  by  the 
emperor  himself,  he  was  .sent  to  Rome  (xxv.  11, 
xxvi.  32).  The  voyage  was  the  occasion  of  new 
proof  of  the  miraculous  powers  of  Paul;  he  pre- 
dicted the  storm  that,  but  for  him,  would  have 
wrecked  the  ship,  was  recognized  as  a  benefactor 
and  savior  by  the  captain,  and  was  treated  with 
great  consideration  (xxvii.).  Other  miracles  per- 
formed by  him  on  the  ship  caused  the  people  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  god.  As  in  Asia  ]\Iinor,  he  won  the 
people  of  Italy  by  his  wonderful  cures.  The  book 
closes  with  the  story  of  his  arrival  at  Rome,  where 
for  the  first  time  he  met  Jews  without  being  able  to 
win  them  for  the  new  faith,  though  during  a  two 
years'  stay  he  succeeded  in  making  converts  among 
the  heathen  (xxviii.  1-31). 

The  wliole  work,  like  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  is  a 
comjiilalion  from  several  sources,  among  which  one 
is  a  hisloiical  document  written  by  a  companion  of 
Paul  who  had  kept  a  journal  of  his  travels,  the  so- 
called  "We"  source  (xvi.  10-17;  xx.  .5-6,  13-15; 
xxi.  1-18;  xxvii.  1-xxviii.  16).  The  greater  part  is 
written  with  the  ostensible  purpo.se  of  reconciling 
Paul's  acts  with  the  views  of  the  .Juda!o-Christiau 
Church.  The  miracle  talcs,  however,  appear  to  be 
drawn  from  popular  tradition  and  to  have  been 
committed  to  writing,  jiossibly  at  an  early  date. 

For  the  Jewish  investigator  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles isof  twofold  interest.  It  shows  how  the  propa- 
gandic  work  of  the  .Tews  extended  over  the  entire 
Greek  and  Roman  world,  .Tewish  prosclytism  having 
paved  the  way  for  Paul  as  well  as  his  followers  to 
win  the  jiagan  world.  In  all  the  cities  where  Greek 
was  spoken  the  synagogues  formed  the  centers  of  in- 
struct ion  for  Jews  and  the  "(iod-fearing"  proselytes, 
and  their  mention  in  connection  with  all  the  jilaces 
visited  by  Paul  shows  how  the  Jewish  settlements 
extended  over  tlie  liighroads  of  commerce  under  the 
Roman  em])ire.  The  story  of  the  Acts  also  indi- 
cates that  tlie  jirogress  of  Christianity  in  its  earliest 
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stages  was  due  not  to  the  learned  arguments  of 
Paul  and  bis  dojrmatic  views,  however  potent  a 
factor  I  hey  afterward  became  in  the  formation  of  the 
creed,  but  to  the  niiraeies  thought  to  have  been 
wrought  by  him  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Church.  These  appealed  to 
the  masses  and  made  converts  in  large  numbers. 
In  this  respect  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the  logical 
Sequence  of  the  gospels. 

See.  for  the  Pauline  epistles.  S.vt'L  ok  Tarsus; 
for  the  Petrine  epistles.  Simox  Cephas;  for  the 
Apocalypse  of  Jolin  and  the  epistles  ascribed  to 
John,  Rkvklation;  for  the  gospels  in  the  Tal- 
mud. (JiLYOMM.  See  also  James,  General  Epis- 
tle OF. 

K.  c.  K. 

NEW-YEAK.— Biblical  Data:  In  the  earliest 
times  the  Hebrew  year  began  in  autumn  with  tlie 
opening  of  the 
economic  year. 
There  followed 
in  regular  suc- 
cession the  sea- 
sons of  seed- 
sowing,  growth 
and  ripening  of 
the  corn  under 
the  inHuenee  ol' 
tlie  former  and 
tlie  latter  rains, 
harvest  and  in- 
gathering of  the 
fruits.  In  har 
niony  with  this 
was  the  order  of 
the  great  agri 
cultural  festi- 
vals, according 
to  the  oldest  leg- 
islation, name 
ly,  the  feast  of 
u  n  1  e  a  v  e  n  e  d 
bread  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
barley  harvest , 
in  the  month  of 
Abib;  the  feast 
of  harvest,  seven 
weeks  later;  and 
the  feast  of  in- 
gathering at   the   going   out   or   turn  of   the  year 

(njfn  nxs3.  n:::'n  nsipn;  see  Ex,  .\,\iii,  u-i7: 

x.vxiv.  18,23-23;  Deut.  .\vi,  1-16). 

This  system  of  dating  the  New- Year  is  that  wlueli 
was  adopted  by  the  Semites  generally,  while  other 
peoples,  as  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  began  llie  year 
in  spring,  both  methods  of  reckoning  being  jirima- 
rily  agricultural  and  based  on  the  seasons  of  seed- 
time and  harvest. 

The  regnal  year  was  evidently  reckoned  iu  the 
same  way  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  This  is  evident  from  tlie  account  of  tlie  eight- 
eenth year  of  King  Josiah.  iu  which  oidy  by  such 
a  reckoning  can  sullieient  time  be  allowed  for  tlie 
events  of  that  year  which  ])recede  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Pass- 


Blowiug  the  Sbofar  on  New-Yt'ar's  tJay. 

(From  a  Piissovi-r  Ha^^iKlnli,  Aiiielrrdkiii.  169.i.) 


over  was  celebrated  at  the  usual  time  in  the  spring- 
(II  Kings  xxii.  3,  xxiii,  21-23).     Only  in  the  same 
way  can  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  be  made  to 
synchronize  with  tlie  twent}' -first  j'ear 
The          of  Nabopolassar.  in  which  the  battle 
Reg-nal       of  Carchemish  was  fought,  and  also 
Year.         with  the  lirst  year  of  Nebuchadrez- 
zar, the  Babylonian  year  having  been, 
reckoned  from  the  spring  (.Jer.  xxv,  1,  xlvi,  2).     The 
second  half  of  the  Hebrew  year  woidd  thus  corre- 
spond to  the  tirst  half  of  the  Habyloiiian  j'car.     In 
Ezek,  xl.  1  the  prophet  has  his  vision  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  api)arently  in  the  month  of  Tishri. 
The  Levitical  law  places  the  beginning  of  the  Sab- 
batical year  in  the  autumn,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh   month,  according   to   the   later  reckoning 
(Lev,  xxv,  9).     It  has  been  pointed  out  also  that  the 
story  of  the  Flood  iilaces  the  beginning  of  the  del- 
_      uge  on  the  sev- 
enteenth day  of 
the      second 
month,   which 
would,  on  an  au- 
tumn reckoning, 
coincide    with 
the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season 
(Gen.  vii.  11 ;  Jo- 
sephus,    "Ant." 
i.  3,  §  3), 

There  is  much 
difference  of 
opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not 
there  was  in  pre- 
exilic     times    a 
second    mode 
of    reckoning 
from  the  vernal 
ei|uiiiox.      This, 
inference  has 
been  drawn  fronr 
sucli  passages  as 
II  Sam.  xi.  1.  I 
Kings    XX,    23, 
20,  andllChron, 
xxxvi.  10,     The 
expression  used 
here,  "at  the  re- 
turn    of     the 
year,"  is,   however,  sufficiently  explained  as  "the 
time  when  kings  go  out";  that  is  to  say,  the  usual 
time  for  opening  a  military  campaign.      Of  course 
if  tlie  law  of  the  Passover  (Ex,  xii,  1 ;  Lev,  xxiii,  5; 
Nuin,  ix.  l-.j.  xxviii.  10-17)  is  pre-exilic,  the  question 
admits  of  no  further  argument.     It  seems,  however, 
to  be  now  very  generally  accepted  that  this  law  in  its 
present  form  is   not  earlier  than  the 
Possibly     sixth  century  and  that  it   represents 
Two  Modes  post-exilic  practise.     According  to  this 
of  Reck-     legislation,  wliich henceforth  prevailed. 
oning.       the   month   Aliib.    or    Nisan   (March- 
April),  became  the  first  of  the  year. 
It  is  possibh'  that  this  change  was  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  iiilluenceof  th<'  Baliyloniaii  sacred  year, 
which   likewise  began  with  the  moiilli   Nisan.     It 


Li,LhBKAUu>    ut    IHK   NKW-VkaK    t.S    (iKK.M.XM     i>    lliK   EltiHTEE.NTU  C'E.NTLRY. 
(Frum  ikidenschatz,  "  KJrcbliche  Verfassung,"  1149.) 
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appears,  however,  that  the  festival  of  the  New-Year 
coutinued  to  be  observed  iu  the  autumn,  perhaps 
originally  on  the  tenth,  anil  later  on  flie  lirst  clay  of 
the  seventh  month.  Tislni.  Josephus  asserts  (/.<•.  i. 
3,  §  3)  that  while  Moses  appointed  Nisan  to  be  the 
first  month  for  the  saered  festivals  and  other  solem- 
nities, he  preserved  the  original  order  of  the  months 
for  buying  and  selling  and  for  the  transiiction  of 
other  business.  The  Seleueidan  calendar,  from  313 
B.C.,  plaeed  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  but  it  ajipears  that  the  Palestinian  .Tews  stil! 
reckoned  from  the  spring  and  dated  the  Seleucidan 
era  according  to  tliat  reckoning  (see  Schiirer,  "The 
Jewisli  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,"  2d  ed., 
Eng.  tnmsl.,  I.  i.  36-40.  on  the  dates  iu  the  Books  of 
Maccabees;  comp.  Esth.  iii.  T). 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  celebrated  from  ancient  times  in  some 
special  way,  like  tlie  New  Jloon  festival.     The  ear- 
liest reference,  however,  to  such  a  cus- 
How  tom  is,  probably,  in  the  account  of  the 

Celebrated,  vi.siim  of  Ezekiel  (E/.ek.  xl.  1)  which, 
as  stated  above,  took  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  mouth 
(Tishri  ?).  On  the  same  day  the  beginning  of  the 
year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  proclaimed  l)y  the  blowing 
of  trumpets  (Lev.  xxv.  9).  According  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  rendering  of  E/.ek.  xlv.  20,  special  sacriticcs 
■were  to  be  offered  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  as  well  as  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month. 
Tliis  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  appointed 
by  the  Law  to  be  "a  day  of  blowing  of  trumpets" 
(nVTin  DV).  There  was  to  be  a  ho!_y  convocation; 
no  servile  work  was  to  be  done;  and  special  sacri- 
fices were  to  be  offered  (Lev.  xxiii.  23-25;  Num. 
xxix.  1-6;  comp.  ih.  x.  1-10).  This  day  was  not 
expressly  called  New-Year's  Day,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently so  regarded  by  the  Jews  at  a  very  early 
period  (see  R.  H.  i.  1). 

Bidliogkapht:  Hastings,  r>ict.  BihJ.  s.v.  Time;  Clieyne  and 
Black,  Kncyc.  Jiilil.  s.v.  Year  and  New  Year ;  Benzlngcr, 
Arcli.\  Uillmann,  MouaUheriehtc,  Soeictas  Regia  Scicnti- 
arum,  Berlin,  1S81. 
s.  J.  F.  3IcL. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  Rabbis  rec- 
ognize four  beginnings  of  the  year  from  diffei-ent 
standpoints:  (1)  the  1st  of  Nisan  for  regnal  dating; 
it  was  based  on  the  Exodus  (comp.  I  Kings  vi.  1) ;  (2) 
the  1st  of  Tishri,  as,  agricultural  New-Year  the  be- 
ginning of  the  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22);  (3) 
the  1st  of  Elul  for  reckoning  tithes  of  cattle  (R.  Ele- 
azer,  however,  would  reckon  these  from  the  1st  of 
Tishri);  and  (4)  the  1st,  or,  according  to  Hi-t  Ilillel, 
the  l.Jth  of  Sliebat,  the  Ni-:w-Ye.\u  kou  Tukks. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  servants  were  formally 
freed  on  the  1st  of  Tishri,  but  were  allowed  to  le- 
main  on  the  homesteads  of  their  fcnmer  masters  and 
to  enjoy  themselves  for  ten  days,  until  Yom  Kip- 
pur,  wiien  the  trumpet  was  blown  (Lev.  xxv.  9)  as 
a  signal  for  their  departure,  and  for  the  restoration 
of  the  fields  to  their  original  owners  (R.  II.  8b). 
This  is  cited  to  explain  tlie  passage  in  Ezek.  xl.  1: 
"the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month,"  which  refers  to  the  jubilee  year  that  oc- 
curred on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Exile 
(■Ar.  13a). 


The  observance  of  the  1st  of  Tishri  as  Rosh  ha- 
Shanah,  the  most  solemn  day  next  to  Yom  Kiiipur, 
is  based  principally  on  the  tiaditional  law  to  which 
the  mention  of  "Zikkaion"  (=  "memorial  day"; 
Lev.  xxiii.  24)  and  the  reference  of  Ezra  to  the  daj' 
as  cue  "holy  to  the  Lord  "  (Neh.  viii.  il)  seem  to  point. 
The  passage  iu  Psalms  (Ixxxi.  5)  re- 
Kosh  ha-  ferring  to  the  solemn  feast  which  is 
Shanah.  held  on  New  Moon  Day.  when  the 
shofar  is  sounded,  as  a  day  of  "  niish- 
pat "  (judgment)  of  "the  God  of  Jacob "  is  taken 
to  indicate  the  character  of  Rosh  ha-Shanali.  Rosh 
ha-Slianah  is  the  most  important  judgment-day,  on 
which  all  the  iuhabit.ants  of  the  world  pass  for  judg- 
ment liefore  the  Creator,  as  sheep  ]iass  for  examina- 
tion before  the  shepherd  (R.  II.  i.  2;  see  Day  of 
Judgment).  Three  books  of  account  are  opened 
on  Rosh  ha-Shanah  wherein  the  fate  of  the  wicked, 
the  righteous,  and  those  of  an  intenucdiate  class  (not 
utterly  wicked)  are  recorded.  The  names  of  the 
righteous  are  immediately  inscribed,  and  they  are 
sealed  "  to  live. "  The  middle  class  are  allowed  a  res- 
pite of  ten  days  till  Yom  Kijipur,  to  repent  and  be- 
come righteous  (R.  H.  Itib);  the  wicked  are  "blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  the  living"  (Ps.  Ixi.^.  28). 

The  zodiac  sign  of  the  balance  for  Tishri  is 
claimed  to  indicate  the  scales  of  judgment,  balan- 
cing the  meritorious  against  the  wicked  acts  of  the 
person  judged.  The  taking  of  an  annual  inventoiy 
of  accounts  on  Rosh  ha-iShanah  is  adduced  by  R. 
Nahman  b.  Isaac  from  the  jiassage  in  Dcut.  xi.  13, 
which  says  that  the  care  of  God  is  directed  from 
"the  beginning  of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
year"  (R.  II.  8a).  The  1st  of  Tishri  was  considered 
by  the  best  authorities  as  the  beginningof  Creation; 
e.ff.,  by  R.  Eliezer,  against  the  opinion  of  R.  Joshua, 
however,  who  liild  the  1st  of  Ni.san  as  the  first  day 
of  Creation  (R.  II.  11a;  Targ.  Jonathan  on  Gen.  vii. 
11,  counts  (he  .second  month  as  Marlicshwan).  On 
Rosh  ha-Shanah  the  means  of  sustenance  of  every 
person  are  apjiortioned  for  the  ensuing  year  (B.  B. 
10a);  so  also  are  his  destined  losses.  The  indications 
of  the  weather  prognostications,  according  to  R. 
Zebid,  ma.y  likewise  be  ascertained  on  Rosh  ha-.Sha- 
nah:  If  the  day  be  warm,  it  indicates  a  warm  year; 
if  cold,  it  foretells  generally  a  cold  year  (ih.  14Ta). 

As  an  omen  of  good  hick  for  the  New- Year,  Abaye 
said  one  should  eat  on  Rosh  ha-Shanah  i)iini]ikins, 
fenugreeks,  leeks,  beets,  and  dates  (Hor.  12a).  be- 
cause they  all  grow  (piickly  and  because,  it  is  de 
clarcd,  their  names  in  Aramaic  mean  "plentifjil" 
or  "forgiveness."  Ezra  told  the  people  on  Rosh 
ha-Shanah  (the  first  of  the  seventh  month)  to  "cat 
the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet "  (Neh. 
Omens  of  viii.  10).  The  ]iievailing  c\istom  was 
Good  Luck,  to  ])artake  of  some  specially  pala- 
table meal  on  New-Year's  eve.  "In 
France  in  the  twelfth  century  the  custom  was  to 
supply  the  table  with  red  ajiples;  in  Provence, 
with  grapes,  figs,  and  a  calf's  head,  or  anything 
new,  easily  digested,  and  tasty,  as  an  omen  of  good 
luck  to  all  Israel  "  ( Jlid.izor  Vi'l  ry ,  p.  3G3).  R.  Jacob 
Molln  (14th  cent.)  in  his  "Jlaharil"  nienti<ins  the 
custom  of  eating  ajiplcs  with  honey  and  a  deer's 
head  in  remembrance  of  the  'Akcchih  incident.  An- 
other reason  for  eating  an  animal's  head  is  to  presage 
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that  the  consumer  will  be  "ahead"  and  not  back- 
ward in  his  iiiKlertakiugs  during  the  ensuing  year. 
But  one  may  not  eat  nuts  on  Hosh  ha-Shanah,  as 
the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
term  for  nut.  Tijx.  iseiiuivalent  to  that  of  the  letters 
Kt3n  =  "sin  "  ("het,  minus  the  vowel  X  =  IT),  and 
also  for  the  more  plausible  reason  that  nuts  stimu- 
late saliva  and  consequently  distract  one's  mind 
from  his  prayers  on  the  solenni  day. 

In  modern  times  the  table  is  served  with  grapes, 
other  fruits,  and  honey.  After  the  benediction  of 
"  Ha-Mo/.eh  "  the  brea'd  is  dipped  in  the  honey,  when 
the  following  benediction  is  recited:  "  Jlay  it  please 
tlie  Lord  our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers  to  renew 
for  us  a  good  and  sweet  year. "  The  feasting  is  in 
anticipation  that  the  prayers  will  be  acceptable,  and 
in  reliailce  on  the  goodness  of  God.  In  ancient 
times  the  Jews  on  Rosh  ha-Shanah  were  dressed  in 
white.  "  Unlike  the  accused  who  is  dressed  in  black 
before  the  tribunal,  the  Jews  are  dressed  in  white 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment"  (Yer.  K.  H.  i.  3). 

The  idea  of  a  good  omen  probably  introduced  tlie 
custom  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  greeting  one  another 
on  New-Year's  eve  with  "Le  sbanah  tobah  tikka- 
teb"  =  "  JIayest  thou  be  inscribed  for  a  good  year," 
with  reference  to  the  book  of  life  of  the  righteous. 

Only  the  1st  of  Tishri  was  celebrated  as  New- 
Year's  Day  in  Palestine  prior  to  the  time  of  R.  Jo- 
hanan  b.  Zakkai :  but  ever  since,  Pal- 
The  Second  estine,  like  other  countries,  observes 
Day.  Rosh   ha-Shanah    for   two  days  (see 

P.\LESTINB,  L.^ws  Rel.\tixg  TO).  Tbe 
Zohar  lays  stress  on  the  universal  ob.servance  of  two 
days,  and  claims  that  the  two  passages  in  Job  (i.  6 
and  ii.  1),  "when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord,"  refer  to  the  lirst  and 
second  days  of  Rosh  haShanah,  observed  by  the 
Heavenly  Court  before  the  Almighty  (Zohar,  Pine- 
has,  p.  331a). 

For  the  services  on  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  see  PliAYEn : 
for  the  c<-remony  and  significance  of  the  shofar-calls, 
see  SuoF.\R;  and  for  tlie  ceremony  of  "  tashlik  "  on 
the  first  day  of  Rosh  ha-Shanah,  see  T.\siilik  ;  see, 

also,     D.\Y   OK    JlDO.\IENT;    GltEETINO,    F0I«M8    OF; 

Month  ;  Selitiot. 

BiBi.ioGRApnv  :  SInilhaii  'Aruh,  Orah  Ha)/)/im, 581-603;  Curl 
Uehfus.s,  Sermon  fin-  Koslt  hn-SlmnnU,  IHSH,  in  Kav.sprllnit, 
Uil,Uiitliek  JUdhehir  Kiinzelredncr.  pp.  ;«9-.3ft'< ;  .IdiOr.s.v.s 
(rj  I'liioii;  Cliihlvfii.  .\xii.  2n3~212,  London,  t'<->'':  Siliwiili, 
Cdutrihutiiin  liiihe  HMnrij  nf  Iteform  nf  t)ii:  Jiirish  Ril- 
xial.  i.,  St.  .luseph.  Mo.,  1804:  iVieni,  in  Jewixh  MisxiiitH'i'. 
Oct.  3,  lu,  liXB;  Some  New  Year's  Carda,  in  Jeu:  Chnm. 
Sept.  18,  19U3. 
w.  n.  J.  D.  E. 

NEW-YEAB  FOR  TREES:  The  anniversary 
of  the  festival  of  trees,  which  occurs  on  the  15th  of 
Shcbat  (roughly  corresponding  to  Feb.  1),  is  known 
as"Hamishshali  'Asarbi-Sliebat,"  oras"  Hamislisliah 
'Asar"  (=  "the  fifteenth  ")?and  iscelebrated  by  eat- 
ing various  kinds  of  fruits  and  by  a  special  liturgy 
arranged  fur  tlie  day.  The  festival,  which  is  a  semi- 
lioly  day,  is  observed  only  as  a  traditional  custom; 
it  is  not  mentioned  as  obligatory  in  the  codes. 
Originally  the  New- Year's  Day  for  Trees  was  set 
aside  for  .settling  tlie  tithes  of  the  fruits  (see  New- 
Ye.\u  in  R.viiiii.NRAi,  LiTEU.\TUKr-;);  hut  the  day 
was  perhajis  also  ob.served  as  one  for  the  [ilantation 
of  new  trees.     Owing  to  climatic  conditions  alTect- 


ing  the  planting,  the  date  was  not  settled  in  the 
earliest  periods.  The  Bet  Shamniai  fi.xed  upon  the 
1st  of  Shebat  as  the  day.  Judah  ha-Nasi  I.  planted 
a  "plant  of  joy"  on  Purim  (14th  of 
Arbor  Day.  Adar,  following  Shebat).  What  this 
"  plant  of  joy  "  was  is  not  quite  clear. 
The  Talmud  (Meg.  5b)  says  it  was  a  "royal  abur- 
neki"  (D'J^D  ^C  ''PJ113X)  ("citron-tree";  Kohiit, 
'■  Aruch  Coniplelum  "  ;  see  also  Rashi  ad  Inc.).  The 
custom  iu  Jerusalem  was  to  plant  a  cedar-tree  for 
every  new-born  male  and  a  cypress-tree  for  every 
female.  When  a  marriage  was  about  to  take  place 
the  trees  were  cut  down  and  used  as  posts  for  the 
nuptial  canopy  (Git.  57a).  The  revival  of  the  festi- 
val by  eating  fruits  instead  of  planting  trees  dates 
back  probably  no  earlier  than  the  si.xteenth  century, 
when  the  cabalists  settled  in  Palestine.  Nathan 
Benjamin  of  Gaza  in  his  "  Hemdat  Yamim  "  arranged 
a  liturgical  reading  for  the  night  preceding  the  loth 
of  Shebat.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  excerpts 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  trees  and  fruits,  from  the 
Bible,  Talmud,  and  Zohar,  and  ends  with  a  special 
prayer.  This  collection  is  also  printed  iu  a  separate 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Peri  'Ez  Hadar."  The  following 
are  the  principal  extracts  from  the  Bible;  Gen.  i. 
11-13;    Lev.   xxvi.  3-13;    Deut.   viii. 

Modern       1-10;  Ezek.  xvii.,  xlvii.  1-13;  Joel  ii. 

Form  of  18-27;  Ps.  Ixv.,  Ixxii.,  cxxvi.,  cxlvii. 
Festival.  This  book  is  read  in  the  yeshibot  and 
synagogues,  in  the  intervals  between 
the  courses  of  fruit.  The  number  of  courses  enu- 
merated is  seventeen,  and  includes  olives,  dates, 
grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  citrons,  apples,  pears, 
quinces,  berries,  nuts,  and  carobs. 

The  cabalist  R.  Hayyim  Vital  names  thirty  spe- 
cies of  fruit,  which  he  divides  into  three  groups  of 
ten  each,  representing  the  ten  Sefirot  in  their  respect- 
ive grades  of  "Beriah,"  "  Yezirah,"  and  "Asiyah." 
Under  the  first  grade  arc  classed  grapes,  figs,  ap- 
jdes,  etc.,  which  have  a  soft  skin  with  small  pips 
that  may  be  eaten.  The  seconil  grade  comprises 
olives,  dates,  etc..  which  have  soft  skins  but  hard 
stones.  The  third  grade  includes  different  kinds  of 
nuts  which  have  hard  shells  and  hard  kernels.  The 
cabalists  consider  the  eating  of  tlie  fruit  of  trees  as 
a  form  of  exculiiation  for  the  original  sin  of  eating 
of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

In  modern  times  the  Sephardim  in  the  Orient, 
particidarly  in  Jerusalem,  celebrate  the  day  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  manual  "Peri  'Ez  Hadar." 
Tlie  Ashkenazim  in  Jerusalem,  after  the  morning 
jirayer,  chant  the  liturgical  iiiyyutim  belonging  to 
the  Alba'  Parshiyyot  (th(t  four  Sabbaths  preceding 
Passover)  of  the  Shaharit  service.  In  Russia  and 
other  eastern  European  countries  the  Jews  generally 
observe  Haiiiishshah  'A.sar  by  eating  various  kinds 
of  fruit,  especially  fruits  imported  from  Palestine, 
such  as  carobs.  The  children  are  granted  absence 
from  seliool  and  join  in  eating  the  fruits,  the  meal 
being  preceded  by  a  benediction  and  the  "Shehehe- 
yanu  "  for  all  new  fruits. 

BiIiMOORAPHV:  Ilrmiltit  Yamim,  II.,  S  83,  pp.  :i7a-.'«ta.  I.ee- 
lioni.  ITKi;  I.iiiirz.  ./iriiwi/fm,  I.  W:  Idem,  Liinh.  note  on 
l.ith  of  Shi'lmt;  P'rlsclinmnn,  Mihlaliim  Xilihnrim.pp.  178- 
18(1;  /,,]  ;•■,»(, I  ,(,i/(i  .■!((<.  ri.  In  ;/  VeKxiUii  l.--mditici),  \m), 
xlvll.  ti:i;  Iniber,  In  Mc}iorali.  19112,  x.xxlll.  242. 
K.  c.  J.  D.  E. 
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NEW  TORK:  Chief  commercial  city  of  tlie 
state  of  New  York  and  the  largest  cit_v  of  the  United 
States:  contains  a  larger  Jewish  population  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world. 

History  :  When  Jews  settled  in  New  York,  about 
16")4,  during  the  Dutch  period,  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Holland  was  very  small,  and  the  Jewish 
settlers  were  largely  Sephardic  exiles  from  Brazil 
and  the  ^Vest  Indies,  with  an  appreciable  sprin- 
kling of  Ashkenazim  from  Holland  and,  subsequent- 


New  York  City  in  1695,  Locating  the  Synagogue. 

ly.  from  England.  England,  to  which  Jews  were 
readmitted  soon  after,  had  only  a  small  Jewish 
population,  and  accordingly  there  were  few  Jewish 
immigrant  settlers  from  that  country  during  the 
perio<l  of  English  dominion,  from  1664  to  the  close 
of  the  Revolution.  It  was  only  from  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  German  tide  of 
immigration  to  America  became  considerable,  carry- 
ing in  its  wake  a  Polish  Jewish  immigration,  that 
the  Jewish  population  of  New  York  was  heavily 
augmented.  A  new  influx  began  about  1881,  when 
Russian  persecution  drove  hiuidreds  of  thon.sands 
of  Jews  to  America's  shores,  Rumanian  persecution 
during  the  last  fivej'ears  further  augmenting  the 
number.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  New 
York  Jewry  falls  therefore  into  three  periods;  the 
first  runs  to  1812,  wlien  it  numbered  approximately 
five  hundred  souls;  the  next,  the  period  of  German 
immigraticm,  runs  to  about  1881 ;  the  third  period, 
tliat  of  Russian  immigration,  extends  from  that  date 
to  the  present  time  (1901),  when  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  estimated  at  6T0,TT0. 

The  Dutch  Period  (1654-64):  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  American  Jewry  that  the  territory  of  New 
York,  then  known  as  New  Netherlands,  was  a 
Dutch  pos-session  in  \D'>4.  This  was  so  not  merely 
because  some  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  Jews 
who  fled  from  Brazil  in  that  year,  \ipi)n  the  Dutch 
capitulation,  were  enable<I  to  look  witti  considerable 
confidence  to  Dutch  hospitality  there,  but  becau.se 
the  more  liberal  and  modern  Dutdi  laws  continvied 
in  theory  and  in  practise  to  confer  greater  rights 
and  privileges  upon  Jewish  residents  in  New  York 


imder  the  English  conquerors  than  England  herself 
granted  for  many  decades  after.  But  Jewish  rela- 
tions to  the  Dutch  colon}-  of  New  Netherlands  con- 
siderably antedated  the  tirst.settlementof  Jews  there. 
When  the  Dutch  West  Indies  Company  was  formed 
in  1620.  Jews  became  influential  stockholders  and 
began  immediately  to  exert  an  important  influence 
upon  the  shaping  of  the  company's  fortunes. 

When  the  Dutch  were  finally  expelled  from  Brazil, 
in  1654,  several  thousand  Jews  resident  there  felt 
compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  a  party  of  twenty- 
three  of  these  fugitives  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam 
on  the  ship  "Saint  Catarina "  in  Sept.,  1654,  and 
formed  the  first  considerable  avowedly  Jewish  set- 
tlement within  the  present  limits  of 
Settlers  in  the  United  States;  they  seem  to  have 
New  Am-    arrived  via  the  West   Indies.     There 

sterdam.  were,  doubtless,  a  few  isolated  Jewish 
immigrants  to  North  America  prior  to 
this  date.  In  fact  it  is  known  that  one  Jacob  Bar- 
simson  arrived  iu  New  Amsterdam  from  Holland 
on  the  ship  "  Pear  Tree  "  in  July,  1654,  and  there  are 
references  to  several  Jews  having  left  Holland  for 
New  Netherlands  in  1653. 

In  the  case  of  the  party  from  Brazil,  their  advent 
was  at  once  signalized  by  legal  proceedings  against 
them :  they  had  made  themselves  jointly  responsible 
to  the  officers  of  the  vessel  for  the  passage-money 
of  each,  and  several  of  the  party  were  unable  to 
pay  their  fares,  most  probably  because  they  had 
been  despoiled  of  their  effects  before  arrival.  The 
municipal  authorities,  on  the  application  of  the  cap- 
tain, found  themselves  compelled  to  direct  the  im- 
prisonment of  two  of  the  number,  after  the  sale  of 
the  effects  of  the  part_v,  until  the  money  due  had 
been  paid.  In  these  proceedings  reference  was 
made  to  remittances  which  scmie  of  the  party  shortly 
expected  from  Holland,  while  some  bad  already 
paid  their  own  passage-money  and  were  required 


Sketch  and  Site  of  the  Old  Mill  Street  Synagogue,  New  York. 

(From  the  "  Ameri.nii  lUbrew.") 

by  agreement  to  pay  for  others;  so  it  is  not  fair  to 
infer  that  all  these  arrivals  were  indigent.  While 
these  cases  were  still  pending  another  party  of 
.lews,  of  greater  means,  arrived  from  Holland. 
These  proceedings,  an<l  probably  personal  bigotry 
and  irascibility,  led  Peter  Sttiyvesant,  the  Dutch 
governor  of  New  Netherlands,  to  order  them  to 
leave  the  colony,  in  which  course  he  was  abetted  by 
some  of  liis  associates.     But  before  these  orders 
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could  be  executed  iustructious  of  a  liberal  character 
from  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  Com- 
pany arrived,  superseding  local  orders 
Attitude     against  the  Jews.     Stuyvesaut's   ire 
of  Stujrve-  may  have  been  again  aroused  bj-  the 
sant.         report  that  more  Jews  were  ex]iietcd 
shortly    from    Holland,    who    would 
"then   build   here  a   synagogue."     Under  date   of 
April   26,  1655,  the  directors   of  the   Dutch  West 
Indies  Company  iiistructeil  Stuyvesant  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  Jewisli  settlement  recommended  by  liim 
'■  would  be  unreasonable  and  mifair,  especiall)'  be- 
cause of  the  considerable  losses  sustained   by   the 
Jews  in  the  taking  of  Biazil.  and  also  beca\ise  of  the 
large  amount  of  capital  which  they  have  invested 


home  resulted  in  a  vigorous  reproof  of  Stuyvesant 
coupled  with  more  specitic  directions  in  favor  of 
Jewish  settlers,  expressly  providing  that  they  should 
enjoy  all  the  civil  and  political  rights  in  New 
Netherlands  which  were  accorded  them  in  Amster- 
dam, and  including  express  authorization  toacquire 
real  estate  and  to  trade  in  the  adjacent  district. 
The  specific  limitations  upon  their  rights  contained 
in  these  instructions  were  fraught  with  important 
conse(iuences,  however,  and  should  be  noted: 

"Jews  or  rortiijrupsp  people,  liowever,  sliall  not  Itt*  employed 
in  any  public  survlce  (to  whlcli  ttieyure  neitlKT  ailniltt<'il  in  this 
city),  nor  allowed  to  have  open  retail  shops:  but  they  may 
(luietly  and  peacefully  carry  on  tlieir  husiucss  as  luforcsaid  and 
e.\ercise  in  all  (luietness  their  reiiL'lnn  uuinti  tlieir  tiouses,  fur 
whii'h  end  thev  must  without  doubt  eucleavm-  to  build  Uieir 


SKWARll   I'ARK,   THE  CF.NTKR  OF  THE  NEW   VoKK   tiHETTO. 
(From  a  iihotojtriiph.) 


in  shares  of  this  conipany.  .  .  .  They  shall  have 
permissiou  to  sail  to  and  trade  in  New  Netherlands 
and  to  live  and  remain  there.  i)rovided  the  i)oor 
among  them  shall  not  become  a  burden  to  the  com- 
])any  or  the  conniiunity,  but  l)e  supported  by  their 
owu  nation." 

Stuyvesant  vouchsafed  only  a  grudging  assent  to 
these  instructions,  and  declined  to  permit  one  of 
these  early  Jc^wish  settlers,  Salvator  d'Andiade,  to 
pui'chase  a  house  and  lot  in  New  Amsterdam,  cur- 
tjiiled  the  right  of  Abraham  de  Lucenaiiiid  dthers  to 
.send  goods  for  purposes  of  trade  to  the  Delaware 
Hiver,  and  levied  a  special  military  tax  on  Jewish 
settlers,  despite  their  i)rotests,  in  Aug..  1().")5,  Jews 
not  being  permitted  to  motint  guard  with  other  cit 
izens.     Further  Jewish  appeals  to  the  diicctorsat 


houses  close  together  in  a  convenient  place  on  one  or  the  other 
side  of  New  Auisteriiani  — at  their  choice— as  they  have  done 
here." 

The  prohibition  against  engaging  in  retail  trade 
conipelled  Jewish  residents'to  direct  their  cneigies 
l)articularly  to  foreign  and  intercolonial  trade,  which 
resulted  in   pecuniary   jirolil  not  merely  to  them- 
selves, but  also  to  the  whole  colony,  for  they  were 
peculiarly  well  situated  for  oiiening 
Influence     such  commercial  intercourse  with  their 
on  Colonial  brtdhren,  scattered  all  over  the  worhl, 
Foreign      having    common    ties    of    language. 
Trade.        blood,    and    nuitual    coiilidence,   and 
dealing   in   the  most  varied  articles. 
Jews  were  accordingly  the  iiioneers  of  this  trade  in 
New    Netherlands,  and   continued   thidughoul  the 
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■whole  colonial  period  to  be  among  tlie  most  prom- 
inent importers  and  exporters.  So  far  as  tlie  estab- 
lishmcnt  of  a  glictto  is  concerned,  tliere  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  tliis  provision  was  ever  enforced,  and 
Jews  resided  at  will  tliroujrlmut  the  territorial  limits. 
The  provision  concerning  their  religimis  worship  did 
not  forbid  the  private  practise  of  their  riles,  but 
only  the  public 
establishment  of 
a  synagogue, 
which  had  been 
the  ])articular 
grievance  of  the 
local  authorities. 
The  const' 
queuce  is  that 
the  origin  of  tlic' 
religious  gather- 
ings of  the  little 
community  is 
s  b  r  o  u  d  e  d  i  n 
darkness, 
though  indiiM 
tions  are  that 
private  religious 
worship  begun 
about  1G.')4,  im- 
mediately afliT 
their  arrival. 

That  the  .set- 
tlers joined  in 
efforts  toobserve 
the  ceremonies 
of  their  faith 
from  the  date  ol 
their  arrival  is 
certain,  for  it  is 
known  that  in 
July.  163."),  they 
applied  to  the 
municipal  au- 
thorities for  a 
grant  of  land  for 
a  1)  u  r  y  i  n  g  - 
ground,  which 
application  was 
refused  on  the 
g  r  o  u  n  d  t  h  a  t 
there  was  no 
present  need  for 
it.  The  need 
soon  arose,  bow 
ever,  and  on 
July  14,  lfi.-)fi,  a 
lot  was  granted 
them''  fora  place 
of  interment," 
apparently 

without  charge,  the  site  of  which  Judge  Daly  shows 
was  on  New  Bowery,  near  Oliver  street,  and  which 
theJewisbcomnutnity  augmented  by  the  jiureiiaseof 
adjoining  traetsin  1081,1729,  anil  IT.").!.  The  oldest  de- 
cipheral)le  inscription  on  the  tombstones  in  this  ceme- 
tery is  that  of  Benjamin  Bueno  de  ]\lesquita.  dated 
1683,  one  Josi'ph  Bueno.  presumably  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, having  ])urcliased  the  tract  aci]uifed  in  IGSl. 


mivarier  Sliul,  Pilie  Street,  New  York. 

(from  a  [ihot-Jirrapli.) 


In  1657  one  of  these  early  settlers,  Asser  Levy, 
applied  for  the  burgher  right,  which  was  essential 
to  the  carrying  on  of  certain  vocations,  and  showed* 
that  he  had  exercised  such  right  in  Amsterdam,  but 
he  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  direc- 
tor-general and  council  before  an  order  (April  26. 
16.57)  admitting  Jews  to  citizenship  was  obtained, 

the  municipal 
authorities  hav- 
ing denied  the 
apidication.  A 
few  days  before 
this  determina- 
tion on  api)eal, 
an  application 
of  one  Jacob 
C'ohenllendri- 
cus,  "to  bake 
and  sell  bread 
within  this  city, 
as  other  bakers, 
but  with  closed 
dom-s,"  was  de- 
ll i  e  d  b  y  t  li  e 
Court  of  Burgo- 
masters as  con- 
trary to  the  priv- 
ileges granted  to 
the  burghers  by 
the  director- 
g  e  n  e  r  a  1  a  n  d 
council,  and 
against  the  or- 
ilers  of  the  lord 
mayors.  Wheth- 
er this  determi- 
nation was  re- 
\<'rsed  by  the 
Asser  Levy  de- 
cision admitting 
Jews  to  burgher 
riirhts,  or  was 
piTsisted  in,  so 
that  the  baking 
and  selling  of 
bread  were  re- 
garded as  one  of 
the  tields  of  re- 
tail trade  closed 
to  the  Jews 
under  the  In- 
structions from 
the  directors 
of  the  conijiany, 
can  not  be  def- 
initely detcr- 
nnned. 

By   this    time 

linite  and  valmible  rights. 

itricted.  and  the  municipal 

Thus,  on 


the  Jews  had  acquired  de 

even  though  somewhat  ret 

authorities  began  to  treat  them  liberally. 

June  3,  16;)8,  tlie  Court  of  Burgomasters,  apparently 

on  itsown  initiative,  declined  to  jiermit  judgment  in 

civil  actions  to  be  taken  against  Jacob  Barsimson,  a 

Jew,  holdingthaf  thoughdefendant  isabseni,  yet  no 

default  is  entered  against  him.  as  he  was  suninioned 
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on  his  Sabbath  " :  an  iustaiice  ot  religious  toleration 
and  just  dealing  foreshadowing  a  New  York  statute 
of  two  centuries  later  that  niaile  it  a  niisdemeauor 
maliciously  to  serve  any  one  with  process  on  his 
Sabbath,  or  with  process  returnable  on  that  day 
("New  York  Penal  Code,"  S  271).  Similarly,  the 
municipal  authorities  licensed  Asser  Levy  and  Moses 
Lucena.  Oct.,  1660.  as  sworn  butchers,  providing  on 
their  application  that  they  might  take  the  oath  at 
the  hands  of  theotlicer  "agreeably  to  the  oath  of  the 


should  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  It  was  ap- 
parently because  of  Jhese  terms,  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Breda  in  1667.  that  Jewish  residents  under 
tlie  new  order  continued  in  their  established  rights, 
although  the  same  etTects  result  from  the  principle  of 
English  law  that  conquered  territory  continues  to 
be  governed  by  its  former  laws,  except  in  so  far  as 
expressly  changed  by  law.  As  governor,  Nicholls, 
in  166.5,  promulgated  the  "Duke's  Laws,"  which 
contained  a   clause    safeguarding  religious  rights, 


Templk  Beth-El,  Fifth  ave.ste.  New  York. 

(From  a  jihotojfrsi'h.) 


Jews,"  and  with  the  reservation  that  they  .should 
not  be  txiund  to  kill  any  hogs. 

English  Period  (1664-1776):  Charles  IL 
having  granted  New  Voik  to  his  bnitlier  James, 
subsequently  James  II.,  the  tieet  sent  out  in  1664 
under  Colonel  Nicholls  succeeded  in  seizing  the  col- 
ony :  the  articles  of  capitulation  guaranteed  to  all 
residents  the  rights  of  free  denizens,  and  all  their 
property  rights,  and  provided  that  the  Dutch  there 


but  which,  in  terms,  referred  only  to  persons  "who 
profess  Christianity."  Governor  Andros'  instruc- 
tions of  1674  were  not  so  limited,  and  in  an  official 
report  in  1678  he  refers  to  the  presence  of  some 
Jews  in  the  colony.  Governor  Dongan's  first  in- 
structions again  contained  the  limitation,  and  in 
1683  the  Colonial  Assembly  adopted  a  charter  of 
liberties  which  also  was  limited,  in  its  clause  as  to 
immunity   from   religious  persecution,   to   persons 
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"wlio  professed   faith   in   God   by  Jesus  Christ," 
though  this  chiuse  was  purely  negative. 

lu  1685  two  determinations  were  reached  con- 
cerning tlie  Jews,  botli  antagonistic;  one  concerned 
tlie  application  of  Saul  Blown  to  trade  at  retjiil, 
which  was  denied,  though  he  was  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  wholesale  trade  with  the  governor's  con- 
sent; the  other  ruling,  made  liy  the  mayor  and  com- 
mon council  on  the  application  of  the  Jews  for  liberty 
to  exercise  their  religion,  was  to  the  elTect  '•  that  no 
public  worship  is  tolerated  by  Act  of  Assembly  but 
to  those  that  profess  faith  in  Christ,  and  therefore 
the  Jews'  worship  is  not  to  be  allowed."  It  will  be 
observed  that 
this  ruling  is 
limited  to  "  pub- 
lic" worship, 
and  is  based 
upon  the  local 
net  of  assembly. 
and  Judge  Daly 
suggests  that 
Governor  Don- 
gan,  who  was  a 
liberal  and  en- 
lightened man, 
may  have  taken 
advantage  of  the 
absence  of  such 
limitation  in  his 
second  .set  of  in- 
structions, in 
1686,  and  have 
authorized  pub- 
lic Jewish  wor- 
ship.  S  o  m  c 
form  of  semi- 
private  Jewish 
"separate  meet- 
ings" already 
existed,  and  are 
referred  to  in 
Dominie  Selyn's 
report  to  the 
Dutch  classis  in 
1683;  and  Chap- 
lain Jdhn  Mil 
ler's  map  of 
Kew  York  in 
1695  shows  a 
Jews'  s  y  n  a  - 
gogue  on  the 
south  side  of 
Beaver      street, 

near  Jlill  street,  recording  also  that  Saul  Brown  (;v 
name  derived  from  "  Morenu  ")  was  its  minister,  and 
that  the  congregation  comprised  twenty   families. 
By  1700  the  site  of  the  syuagogue  was 
The  so  well  known  that  in  a  conveyance  of 

Synagogue,  certain  premises  the  latter  were  de- 
scribed as  adjoining  a  place  "now 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Jews'  Syna- 
gogue." Moreover,  (he  public  authorities  even  ex- 
tended exemption  from  civil  and  military  service  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Jewish  congregation,  as  appears 
from  a  petition  of  Abraham  do  Lucena  to  Governor 


CFrom  . 


Hunter  dated  Sept.  13,  1710,  i)raying  for  similar  im- 
munities in  consideration  of  his  ministerial  functions 
and  referring  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges  by 
his  predeces.sors.  This  date,  however,  almost  conies 
within  the  period  of  existing  ollieial  records  of  the 
Congregation  Shearith  Israel,  of  New  York,  whoso 
minutes  begin  in  1729  and  refer  to  an  earlier  consti- 
tution of  1706.  This  congregation  dedicated  a  syu- 
agogue on  Mill  street  in  1730,  on  a  lot  purchased 
two  years  previously,  and  for  many  years  there- 
after its  .synagogue,  which  followed  the  Sephar- 
dic  ritual,  was  the  only  one  in  the  United  States: 
the   synagogue  was  remodeled  and  reconsecrated 

in    the    year 
1818. 

By  the  com- 
nun cement  of 
the  eighteenth 
century,  there- 
fore, the  last 
oirtailment  of 
religious  rights 
of  the  Jewish 
settlers  in  New 
York  had  disap- 
peared ;  of  their 
political  rights 
only  a  single 
abridgment  is  re- 
corded during 
the  eighteenth 
century,  and 
that  isconnected 
with  a  bitter  po- 
litical contest  of 
the  year  1737. 
In  that  year  the 
General  Assem- 
bly, at  the  in- 
stance  of  a 
shrewd  lawyer 
representing  one 
of  the  contest- 
ants, decided 
that  Jews  ought 
not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  vote 
for  representa- 
tives in  this 
colony,  as  they 
enjoyed  no  such 
rights  in  Eng- 
land with  re- 
spect to  voting 
for  members  of  Parliament;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  controversy  the  assembly  further 
decided  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  as  wit- 
nc-iscs.  Even  the  former  determination  is  of  (loul)t- 
ful  correctness,  for  the  law  of  England 
concerning  elections  to  Parliament 
(lid  not  control;  but  the  ruling  that 
Jews  were  incompetent  as  witnes.ses 
was  inconsistent  with  colonial  prece- 
dents, and  would  have  been  most  seri- 
ous and  dangerous  in  its  consequences  had  it  Ijeen 
generally  followed:   the   context  shows,  however. 


.  Norfolti  liireet,  NfW  York. 

plioU)t:Ta|th.) 


Not  Al- 
lowed to 
Vote  for 
Assembly. 


iNTKP.ior.  (fK  Tkmi'I.k  Kmam  -Kl.  Fifth  Avenue,  Nkw  York. 

(From  a  iibutosTaiih.) 
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tliat  till'  witnesses  under  consiilerntion  were  electors 
testifyinir  as  to  their  votes  in  the  recent  election,  so 
the  rulins  was,  apparently,  merely  a  corollary  to  the 
finding  that  they  could  not  lawfully  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives. Gov.  Seward  referred  to  the  minutes 
recording  this  determination  as  a  "spot  wliich  the 
friends  of  rational  liberty  would  wish  to  see  effaced." 
A  poll-list  of  the  election  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1T61  has  been  handed  down,  and  the  names  of 
several  Jews  are  found  enlered  as  voters  in  that  year 
in  the  cit_v.  The  proliibitiou  against  Jews  engaging 
in  retail  trade  seems  to  have  become  obsolete  by  this 
time,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
religious  clauses   of  the  lirst   state  cimstitution  of 


rica,  England,  Holland,  the  JIadeiras,   and  Portu- 
gal.    A  bill  of  lading  of  jewelry  shipped  from  Cura- 
sao to  New  Netlierlands,  dated  1058, 
Commercial  a  Jew  being  the  importer,  has  been 
Activity,     jireserved.  as  also  even  earlier  refer- 
ences to  .Jewish  importers  of  tobacco  in 
New  York.     Under  date  of  1720  there  is  mention  of 
the  cxjiecled  arrival  in  New  York  of  the  slave-sliip 
of  Simon  the  Jew,  hailing  from  Guinea.     Jews  were 
engaged  in  exporting  wheat  from  New  York  on  a 
very  large  scale  about  1710.  Lewis  Gomez  and  his 
family  being  the  principal  dealers,  and  Aljraham  de 
Lucena  being  associated  with  them  in  a  considerable 
branch  of  this  business.     For  .several  decades  the 


iNTiKloU  (JK  TKMIM.E  SilE.UUTil    ISUAKl. 
(Krom  n  ph' 

1777,  in  estalilishing  complete  religious  liberty,  mere- 
ly contiinied  as  a  matter  of  law  rights  of  ab.solute 
e(|uality  already  enjoyed  in  jiractise  by  the  Jews  in 
New  York,  though  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  Jewish  incumbents  of  public  ollice  in  civil  life 
prior  1o  the  adoplion  of  lliese  great  charters  of  luili- 
lie  liberty. 

The  commercial  activities  of  the  Jews  of  New- 
York  were  very  varied.  During  the  lirst  few  dec- 
a<les  after  their  settlement  they  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  AVest  Indies  (jiarticularly  Curac/no,  St. 
Thomas,  and  Jamaicai,  along  the  Hudson  and  Del- 
aware  rivers,   with    Khode    Island,   and   with   Af- 


.   C'KNTIHI.   I'AUK    WKST,    NKW    VOIIK. 
a"i.Tn|il,.) 

Gomez  fandly  seem  to  have  been  the  most  influential 
Jewish  residents.  Jo.seph  liucno  was  a  |)rominent 
bioUer  in  New  York  even  before  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  it  was  with  jiarticular  ref- 
erence to  his  services  to  the  governor.  Lord  liello- 
mont,  that  that  dignitary  wrote  to  the  Hoard  of 
Trade  in  1700,  concerning  matters  of  colonial  liiianee, 
that  "  were  it  not  for  on('  Dutch  merchant  and  two 
or  three  Jews  that  have  let  me  have  money  I  should 
have  been  undone."  In  17(1.")  a  jietition  concerning 
the  (i.xingof  the  fair  standard  values  of  foreign  coins, 
signed  by  si.\ty-si.\  of  the  most  ]in)Tninent  merchants 
of  New  York,  bore  the  signatures  of  Joseph  Bucno, 
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Abraham  ile  Luccua,  t\m\  Samuel  Ix'vy.  Sampson 
Simson  was  a  member  of  a  delegation  of  eight  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  charter  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  Lieutenant-Governor 
Colden  in  1770,  and  some  years  later  (179i)  Benja- 
min Seixas  and  Ephraim  Ilart  aiipear  among  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In 
1(!72  one  Rabba  Couty  of  New  York,  whose  ship 
"  The  Trial "  had  been  seized  and  declared  forfeited 
by  the  courts  in  Jamaica  on  the  theory  that  he  was 
an  alien  within  the  meaning  of  the  Navigation  Act, 


associated  with  a  British  syndicate,  consisting  of 
Colebrook,  Nesbitt,  and  Franks,  whoso  dealings  with 
the  crown  during  this  period  exceeded  £7.50.000: 
the  Pranks  family  was  one  of  the  leading  ones  in 
the  New  York  Jewish  coninuiuity  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Hay  man  Levy  of  New  York,  tlie  em- 
ployer of  John  Jacob  Astor,  was  very  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  shortly 
before  the  American  Revolution :  and  the  commer- 
cial dealings  of  Sampson  and  Judah  Simson  were 
also  very  extensive. 


Kl)n   A  llif.NAL    Al.I.lANrK.    K 
(From  a 

thougli  lie  was  admittedly  a  Jewish  burgherof  New 

York,  secured  a  reversal  of  this  decree  in  England  on 

appeal  to  the  Council  for  Trade;  this 

The  Couty   decision   is  of  great  importance,  not 

Appeal.  merely  as  recognizing  the  Jews  ns 
liritisli  subjects,  but  because  it  seems 
to  be  the  first  case  in  which  ellicacy  was  allowed  to 
colonial  grants  of  naturalization. 

During  the  Prench  and  Indian  war  Jacob  Franks 
of  N(-w  York  was  the  provision  agent  for  the  crown 
to  the  British  forces  in  America,  he  having  been 


AM    r.KMADWAV,   .NtW     Vdl'.K. 
|ihoto;:ra[>h.) 

An  incident  illustrative  of  the  generosity  of  the 
early  New  York  Jewish  community  and  of  its 
friendly  rclaliims  with  other  communions  was 
brought  to  light  when  a  sul),<5eription-list  for  falsing 
funds  for  building  a  steeple  for  Trinity  Church  in 
1711  was  discovered;  it  contains  a  separate  list,  en- 
titled "The  Jews'  Contributions,"  aggregating  £o 
12s.  3d.  from  seven  subscribers,  inchnling  the  ralibi, 
De  Lucena,  the  total  amount  subscribed  being  t'313. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Jewish  jiopula- 
tion  c]f  New  York  from  earlv  times  is  indicated  bv  an 
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article  wiitlcu  by  a  local  Christian  clcrgyinaii.  the 
IJpv.  John  Sharpc,  in  1712,  who  refers  to  there  beinjr 
Jewish  residents  of  Xew  York  at  thai  day  from 
Poland,  Hungary,  Germany,  etc.  In  fact,  in  1784, 
n  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  Shearith  Israel  con- 
gregation, more  commonly  known  as 
Shearith.  the  Si)anisli  and  Portuguese  syna- 
Israel.  gogue,  were  Ashkenazim,  not  Sejihar- 
dim.  After  the  date  of  this  congrega- 
tion's purchase  of  land  for  its  synagogue  in  Jlill 
street.  1728,  there  are  records  giving  the  names  of 
its  successive  ministers  and  lay  ofHcials;  at  the  time 
of  the  consecration  of  the  synagogue  in  171)0  Closes 
Gomez,  son  of  Lewis  Gomez,  was  president,  his 
father  having  acted  in  that  capacity  at  the  lime  the 
land  was  purchased  ;  Closes  Lopez  de  Fonseca  was 
then  rabbi.  The 
name  of  Joseph 
Jessurun  Pinto, 
who  oHiciated  as 
rabbi  from  1759 
to  176fi,  is  iden- 
tified with  tlie 
earliest  New 
York  religious 
publication  de- 
voted to  Jewish 
interests  handed 
down  to  us — a 
form  of  prayer 
for  a  Thanks- 
giving Darserv- 
iee  aiipoiuted  in 
17G0  to  celebrate 
the  English  cou- 
ijuest  of  Canada. 
This  was  pub- 
lish e  d  i  n  the 
same  year  iu  an 
English  trans- 
lati(ui. 

In  1766  a  book 
of  prayers  for 
the  holy  days, 
according  to  the 
order  of  the 
Spanish  and 
Portuguese 
Jews,  and  tran.s- 
lated  into  English  by  Isaac  Pinto,  was  pidili.shed  in 
New  York  :  the  translator  of  this  work  was  a  relative 
of  the  rabbi  just  referred  to.  It  isof  special  interest 
not  merely  because  it  was  probalily  the  first  Jewish 
book  published  in  New  York,  but  because  its  publica- 
tion was  forbidden  by  the  synagogal  authorities  in 
London,  who  were  oppo.sed  to  anything  tending  to 
establish  the  reading  of  Jewish  jirayersin  the  vernac- 
ular. Such  tendencies  as  these  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  society  MezionTezaTorah.  established  in  connec- 
tion with  this  synagogue  in  1731  for  the  juirpose  of 
perpettialing  the  old  ritual.  The  old  entries  in  the 
congregational  minutes  show  that  tlie  elaborate  sys- 
tem, to  which  were  attached  the  penalties  of  lines. 
reprimands,  and  possible  expulsion,  employed  in 
Amsterdam  and  London  to  secure  conformity  with 
the  ceremonial  laws,  was  continueil  in  New  York. 


Exlenor  of  the  Jewish  Theoliitrit-nl  Se 
and  Twenty-Tliirii 

(Fr.iii.  a  ph. 


An  increase  in  the  number  of  violations  of  the  di- 
etary laws  resulted  in  the  adojilion  of  a  by-law 
in  \~i)S  providing  for  the  expulsion  of  persons 
eating  "terefah"  or  breaking  the  Sabbath.  In 
1729  the  annual  expenses  of  Ihe  congregation 
aggregated  only  .t'91 ;  by  1746  they  had  risen  to 
£2G8,  the  congregation  having  then  lifty-one  mem- 
bers, each  of  whom  originally  undertook  to  con- 
tribute £2  per  annum;  but  as  this  did  not  .sullice, 
assessments  based  on  individual  fortunes  were  levied, 
which  gave  way  to  the  ]U'esent  ]uirchase  and  rental 
of  pews  system,  supplemented  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. Connected  with  the  congregation  was  a 
school,  which  at  first  held  sessions  every  afternoon, 
but  in  174G  held  both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
The  English  branches  of  study  as  well  as  sectarian 

instruction  con- 
stituted the 
cunicuhim,  and 
provision  was 
made  for  the 
free  instruction 
of  poor  children; 
so  that  this 
school  is  remark- 
able as  at  the 
Slime  lime  one 
of  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  most 
eomiirehensive 
in  the  colony. 
'I'heJewi.sh  com- 
niunily  directed 
Ihe  adminislra- 
lion  of  its  chari- 
lies  exclusively 
through  congre- 
gational chan- 
nels until  the 
commenceuient 
of  the  n  i  n  e  - 
leenth  centurv. 
its  "zedakali" 
(charity)  fund 
being  originally 
under  the  sole 
administration 
of  its  president, 
though  in  1756 
the  rules  were  amended  to  forbid  his  disbursement 
of  over  .€20  for  charily  without  the  consent  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  An  interesting  contemjiorary 
account  of  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York  in 
1748,  from  the  pen  of  the  Swedish  naturalist  Peter 
Kabn,  has  been  preserved,  which  includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  divine  service  in  the  .synagogue:  "There 
are  many  Jews  settled  in  New  York,  who  i>ossess 
great  jirivileges.  They  have  a  .synagogue  and 
houses,  and  great  country  seats  of  their  own  prop- 
erty, and  are  allowed  to  keep  shops  iu  town.  They 
have  likewise  several  ships  which  they  freight  and 
send  out  with  their  own  goods.  In  line,  they  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  common  to  the  other  iidiabitants 
of  this  town  and  province." 

Jews  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  all  [lossible 
opportunities  lo  ac(iuire  citizenship  in  New  York. 


iniiiary  of  America,  West  One  Iluiulred 
Street,  New  York. 

■U.Kraph.) 
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as  in  the  Dutch  period,  when  they  as  eagerly  sought 
burgher  rights,  after   their  claim  to  the  privilege 

hud    been    established.     During    the 

Beginnings  Enirlish  period  numerous  arrivals  se- 

of  Emanci-  cured   from  the  governors   letters  of 

pation.       denization  and  licenses  to  trade  and 

tratlic.  A  number  of  years,  however, 
before  Parliament  passed  the  act  of  1740,  permitting 
foreign  Jews  to  be  naturalized  in  the  colonies,  the 
New  York  Colonial  Assendily  freely  passed  special 
acts,  tirst  applicable  to  individuals  only,  then  gen- 
eml  in  character,  permitting  Jews  to  be  naturalized 
without  including  in  their  oath  the  words  "upon 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  .  A  large  number  of 


Revolutionary  Period :  As  regards  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle,  Jewish  names  are  found  sub- 
.scribed  to  the  non-importation  agreements,  that 
of  1769  containing  the  names  of  Samuel  Judah, 
Hayman  Levy,  Jacob  Moses,  Jacob  Myers,  and 
Jonas  Phillips.  Benjamin  Sei.\as  was  an  ofticer  in 
Colonel  Lasher's  battalion  as  early  as  1775,  and  Isaac 
(subsequently  Colonel)  Franks  joined  the  same  n.'gi- 
meut  the  next  year.  Numerous  other  Jewish  names 
from  New  York  appear  on  the  Revolutionary  rolls, 
some  as  officers.  Particularly  striking  was  tlie  atti- 
tude of  the  .lewish  congregation  as  such ;  for,  on  the 
eve  of  the  British  occupancj'  of  New  York,  an  over- 
whelming majority  resolved  to  abandon   the   city 
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Jews  in  New  York  availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity under  the  colonial  and  the  parliamentary 
statutes,  including  at  least  one  Jew  from  the  colony 
of  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  that  privilege  had  been 
denied  by  the  courts  of  his  colony  under  a  forced 
and  unreasonable  construction  of  the  British  act  of 
1740.  I'ntil  the  Revolutionary  war  the  Jewish  im- 
migrants came  principally  from  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  West  Indies,  while  there  was  an  appreciable 
migration  to  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania  shortly 
before  the  end  of  the  English  jieriod.  Further 
shrinkage  was  due  to  defections  toward  Christianity 
through  intermarriage,  and  the  ratio  of  Jewish  to 
non-Jewish  population  decreased  considerably  dur- 
ing the  period  from  ITriO  to  1812.  chiefly  because  of 
the  immense  non-Jewish  immigration. 


and  the  synagogue.    Rabbi  Gershom  MendezSElXAS, 
whose   patriotism  found  unmistakable  expression, 
was  in  the  van.     Most  of  the  niem- 
Gershom     bers  of  the  Jewish  community  took 
Mendez       refuge    in    Pliiladelphia    during    the 
Seixas.       Revolution,  aiding  them  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  synagogue  of  the  Congre- 
gation  Jlickve  Israel,  but  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers returned  to  New  York  at  the  clos('  of  the  war. 

During  the  struggle  the  services  of  Isaac  Closes, 
who,  with  Robert  Jlorris,  afforded  material  linan- 
cial  assistance  to  the  colonial  cause,  proved  parlic- 
tilarly  valuable.  There  was,  however,  a  sprinkling 
of  Tories  in  the  New  York  .lewry  during  the  Revo- 
lution, some  of  whom  occasionally  held  services  in 
the  synagogue  during  the  British  occtii)atiou,  under 
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the  presidency  of  Lyon  Jonas,  nmd  subsequently  of 
Alexander  Zuulz,  a  Hessian  otlieer  who  settled  in 
Kew  York.  Ou  the  reoriraniziition  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  Hevolutiou  Haynian  Levy 
succeeded  Alexander  Zuntz  as  president,  and  the 
congregation  presented  an  address  of  congratulation 
to  Governor  Clinton  on  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
G.  yi.  Seixas  was  one  of  the  fourteen  ministers  who 
participated  in  the  inaugural  exercises  of  Washing- 
ton's administration  in  New  York  on  April  30,  1T8!I, 
Col.  Davids.  Franks  being  one  of  the  marshals  in 
charge  of  the  procession.  Gersliom  Jlendez  Seixas 
became  rabbi  of  the  Congregation  Sliearith  Israel  in 
New  York  in  1766,  and  remained  in  the  rabbinate 
until  his  death  in  1816.  He  became  a  trustee  of 
Columbia  College  by  legislative  appointment  under 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature  reorganizing  the  college, 
and  thus  evidencing  its  non-sectarian  character,  in 
1787,  and  continued  to  hold  that  oflice  till  he  re- 
signed in  1815.  A  Thanksgiving  Day  sermon  which 
he  preached  on  Nov.  26,  1789,  was  printed  at  the 
time,  and  a  notice  of  this  publication  described  it 
as  "  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  preached  in  English 
in  this  state."  Of  course,  synagogal  preaching  in 
those  days  was  ver_v  unusual,  and  Dr.  Daniel  L.  JI. 
Peixotto  took  part  in  a  public  discourse  delivered 
and  then  printed  in  New  York  in  1830,  referring  to 
the  fact  that  this  task  had  been  theretofore  performed 
only  at  intervals,  he  at  the  same  time  paying  tribute 
to  his  own  father's  services  (Rev.  JI.  L.  Peixotto)  as 
Seixas'  successor,  in  delivering  occasional  discourses 
on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  The  New  York  con- 
gregation was  one  of  several  Jewish  congregations 
which  joined  in  an  "Address  of  Congratulation  "  to 
Washington  in  1790;  the  text  of  this  address,  as 
well  as  Washington's  reply,  is  still  extant.  A  list  of 
the  affluent  residents  of  New  Yoik  in  1799,  showing 
the  names  of  all  whose  residences  were  assessed  at 
£2.000  or  over,  includes  the  names  of  Benjamin 
Seixas,  Solomon  Sampson,  Alexander  Zuntz,  and 
Ephraim  Hart. 

The  community  was  somewhat  depleted  by  the 
loss  of  those  who  had  settled  permanently  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  on  the  other  hand  it  received  slight  ac- 
cessions from  Newport,  R.  I.,  during 
Beginnings  and  after  the  Revolution,  as  that  city 
of  Charity    never  recovered  from  the  injuries  it 
Organiza-    received  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
tion.  (luring  the   Revolution.     But.  as  al- 

ready stated,  even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  War  of  1812  there  were  not  more  than 
about  .")00  J(!ws  resident  in  New  York.  The  close 
of  this  period  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
movement  for  the  organization  of  independent  Jew- 
ish charities,  at  tinst  under  congregational  ausjMces; 
subsequently  these  became  more  and  more  numer- 
ous, and  were,  for  the  most  part,  absolutely  inde- 
pendent. In  178.")  the  Ilebra  Gemilut  Ha.sadim,  fcir 
burying  the  dead,  was  organized;  itis  still  (1904)  in 
existence.  In  1801  Jlyer Polonies becpiealhed  to  the 
congregation  .?900  for  the  foimdation  of  a  free  de- 
nominational seliool,  and  with  this  fund,  subse- 
quently augmented,  the  Polonies  Talm\id  Thora 
was  soon  after  founded.  In  1803  the  Hebra  Hascd 
Ve'  Amet,  now  probably  the  oldest  Jewish  charita- 
ble society  in  the  United  States,  was  organized,  for 


visiting  the  sick  and  attendance  at  funerals.  In 
1805  a  new  cemetery  in  what  is  now  11th  street  was 
consecrated  by  the  Shearith  Israel  congregation. 

From  1812  to  1881  :  The  military  rolls  of  the 
War  of  1812  contain  the  names  of  .several  Jewish 
soldiers  from  New  York,  but  possibly  more  impor- 
tant was  the  subscription  of  S4lt,000  by  Harmon 
Hendricks  of  New  York  toward  the  loan  of  $16,000.- 
000  called  for  by  Congress,  but  which  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  raise.  Ilendricks' father  and  grand  fat  her  had 
been  residents  of  New  York  ;  it  was  chiellj"  through 
his  management  of  a  large  metal  liusiness  that  the 
family  had  become  the  wealthiest  and  most  intluen- 
tial  in  the  city  at  this  date.  Soon  after  this  war  the 
Shearith  Israel  congregation  enlarged 
Hendricks  and  rebuilt  its  synagogue  on  Mill 
and  Noah,  street,  the  new  edifice  being  conse- 
crated in  1818.  In  the  course  of  the 
address  delivered  on  that  occasion  by  Mordecai  M. 
Noah  the  fact  is  referred  to  that  increasing  immi- 
gration from  Europe  liad  made  this  enlargement 
necessjirj- ;  this  address  was  printed  in  pamjihlet 
form  and  aroused  considerable  attention,  evoking 
appreciative  letters  concerning  the  American  Jews 
from  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  John  Adams.  Noah, 
at  this  time  and  until  his  death  in  1851,  was  the 
most  prominent  member  of  New  York's  Jewish 
community.  Besides  his  activit}-  in  communal  af- 
fairs and  as  editor  of  influential  local  newspapers, 
he  held  important  public  otliees.  having  been  ap- 
pointed United  States  Consul  to  Tunis  in  1816; 
elected  SherifFof  New  York  in  1821 ;  appointed  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port  (1829-33),  and  judge  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  in  1841.  His  famous  "Ararat 
Project"  of  1825,  for  establishing  a  Jewish  colony 


Yuung  Men's  tU'ltrt'Vv  .Xssut-iatiun,  LcxiUK'lua  Avciiuu. 
New  York. 

for  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Europe,  on  Grand  Island, 
near  Niagara  Falls,  uiuier  his  direction  as  "Judge 
of  Israel,"  [attracted  general  attention  to  America 
throughout  the  Jewries  of  the  worKl. 

At  this  period  Mordecai  Jlyers  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of  New  York  in  the  State  Assembly 
(1829,  1831,  1832,  and  1834).     The  lirst  Jiwish  mem- 
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ber  of  the  bar  was  Sampson  Simsoii,  admitted  in 
1803:    he   was  also   the   first   Jewish   graduate   of 
Cohimbia  College,  and  he  became  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  in  Jewish  charitable  work  in  New  York. 
Lorenzo  da  Poute,  by  birth  a  Jew,  was  professor  of 
Italian  language  and  literature  at  Columbia  College 
from  1S26  to  1837;   he  introduced  Italian  opera  into 
America,  and  as  the  librettist  of  Mozart's  "Don  Gio- 
vanni "  and  •■  JIarriage  of  Figaro  "  and 
Enter  the    theaulhorof  numerous  essays,  poems, 
Profes-        etc..  deservedly  occupied   a   leading 
sious.         place  in  American  literary  and  art  cir- 
cles.    John   Howard  Payne  of   New 
York,  the  author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was  tlie 
son  of  a  Jewish   mother.     Among   the  actors  and 
dramatists  who  became  well  known  to  the  theater- 
going public  during  tlie  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  besides  3Iordecai  JL  Noah,  were  Aaron  J. 
Phillips,  Closes  S.  Phillips.  Emanuel  Judah.  Samuel 


gation.  Several  German  congregations  were  next 
formed  in  rapid  succession :  the  Anshe  Chesed  con- 
gregation (organized  about  1830),  the  Congregation 
Shaar  Hashomayini  (1841).  and  the  Hodof  Sholom 
congregation  (1842).  Another  congregation,  em- 
ploying tlie  Polish  miiihag,  ha<l  meanwhile  been  con- 
stituted (183fl)  under  the  name  of  Sliaaray  Tsedek. 

An  interesting  account  of  services  in  the  Crosby 
Street  Sj'nagogiie  in  1841,  which  had  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Shearith  Israel  congregation  in  1834 
and  took  the  place  of  the  old  Mill  street  building, 
was  published  by  L.  Jlaria  Cliild  in  her  "Letters 
from  New  York,"  and  then  she  adds; 

"  Last  week,  a  new  syn,isogue  was  consecrated  In  Attorney 
street,  making,  I  believe,  the  Jewish  synagogues  in  this  city, 
comprising  in  all  about  ten  thousand  of  this  ancient  i)eople. 
The  congregation  of  the  new  synagogue  are  German  emigrants, 
driven  from  Bavaria,  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  etc.,  by  oppressive 
laws.  One  of  these  laws  forbade  Jews  to  marry ;  and  among 
the  emigrants  were  many  betrothed  couples,  who  married  as' 
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B.  H.  Judah.  and  Jonas  B.  Phillips;  the  last-named 
was  assistant  district  attorney  for  many  years. 
Samuel  B.  H.  Judah 's  "Gotham  and  the  Gotham- 
ites,"  published  anonymously  in  1823,  aroused  much 
attention  at  the  time. 

The  increase  in  Jewish  immigration  was  now  be- 
coming more  and  more  marked.  The  reactionary 
measures  following  upon  Napoleon's  downfall  were 
particidarly  potent  causes  of  Jewish  immigration, 
especially  from  Germany.  The  volume  of  this  im- 
migration as  well  as  the  nationalities 
represented  in  it  can  be  conveniently 
studied  in  the  luimber  and  the  char- 
acter of  new  Jewish  congregations 
formed  in  the  city.  The  Congregation 
B'nai  Jeshurun  was  tlie  .second  con- 
gregation formed;  it  was  organized  in  1835,  and 
was  composed  of  German.  English,  and  Polish  .lews 
who  preferred  the  Polish  ritual  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  form  used  by  the  Shearith  Israel  congre- 


New  In- 
flux ;  New 
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soon  as  they  landed  on  our  shores,  trusting  their  future  support 
to  the  (jod  of  Jacob.  If  not  as  'rich  as  Jews,'  they  are  now 
most  of  them  doing  well  in  the  world :  and  one  of  tbe  tlrst 
proofs  they  gave  of  prosperity  was  the  erection  of  a  place  of 
worship." 

Prosperity,  however,  was  a  relative  term,  for  the 
members  of  tlie  first  German  congregation.  Anshe 
Che.sed,  which  was  merged  in  1874  with  the  Congre- 
gation Adas  Jeshurum  (orgauizetl  in  18(58),  form- 
ing tlie  Congregation  Temple  Beth-El,  now  worship- 
ing at  Fifth  avenue  and  76th  street,  were  so  poor  at 

the  time  of  organization,  about  1830. 

Beginnings  that  they  held  services  in  a  small  room, 

of  Temples   each  member,  on  wintry  Friday  eve- 

Beth-El      nings,  bringing  with    him  a  piece  of 

and  wood   to  aid   in   maintaining   a   fire. 

Emanu-El.    Even  in  1840.  when  this  was  one  of 

three  German  ctragregations  that 
united  to  elect  Ma.\  Lilieiithal  as  chief  rabbi,  their 
combined  resources  eiiable<l  them  to  pay  only  a  sal- 
ary of  81,000  per  year  to  their  rabbi,  wlio  described 
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tliis  as  tlie  first  Jewisli  "  miiiistcrsliip  "  (pioaclier  (is 
(iistinguislicd  from  l.iazzaii)  establislicd  in  AiiU'rica. 
It  was  his  practise  toiircaeli  altcriialcly  at  cacli  syii- 
ajrDguc",  the  iiii'iiibcrs  of  tlie  other  two  liasteiniis;  to 
it  just  before  tlie  hour  of  preacliiiij;-.  In  1S4.'5  tlie 
German  Reform  C'onsregation  Temple  Emanu-El, 
the  first  avowedly  Heforni  congregation  in  the  cily 
and  since  many  years  the  wealthiest  Jewish  congre- 
gation in  the  country,  now  worshiping  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  48d  street,  was  organized.  Dr.  L.  Merz- 
baclier  becoming  its  rabbi-preacher  at  a  salary  of 
§200  per  annum. 

The  number  of  congregations  continued  to  in- 
crease with  rapidity,  seven  more  being  formed  sub- 
sequent to  the  organization  of  Teni]ile  Kmiuui-El 
and  juior  to  the 
close  of  the  year 
ISoO,  which  date 
may  be  treated 
as  a  convenient 
landmark ;  Shaa- 
ray  Tefilla.  or- 
ganized in  lS4(i, 
with  the  Polish 
ritual,  as  the  re- 
sultofasece.ssion 
from  the  B'nai 
Jeshurun  con- 
gregation (Rev. 
S.M.Isaacsb'.'ing 
its  first  preacher 
a  n  d  John  I . 
Hart  its  presi 
dent)  and  now 
worshiping  in 
West  82(1  street  . 
Beth  Israil. 
formed  in  lS-l(i. 
with  the  Polish 
ritual ;  Bene  Is- 
rael, a  Duteli 
congregation  or 
ganized  in  1847 ; 
Ahawath  Cln 
scd,  a  Bohemian 
congregation  or- 
ganized in  184^*. 
and  now  merged 
in  the  Congre 
gation  Ahawath 
Chesed  Sliaar 
Ilashomayim, 

worshi|)ingat  Lex  ington  avenue  and  ooth  street ;  Sha- 
are  Kacliamim  and  Biehur  Cliolim,  both  organize<l 
in  1840,  with  the  Oerman  ritual ;  and  Beth  Abraliam, 
organized  in  1850,  with  the  Polish  ritmil.  Accounts 
of  Ihcse  congregalions,written  by  Dr.IMa.v  Lilienthal, 
I.  M.  Wise,  J.  J.  Lyon.s,  and  J.  J.  Benianiin  II. .have 
been  preserved,  the  last  three  being  of  later  date. 
The  most  prominent  ministers  of  the  >few  York 

Jewish  community  during  this  period 

Clergy  and  were:  Jacques  J.  Lyons  (hazzan  of  the 

Press.        Shearith  Israel  congregation  fi'om  18:39 

to  1877),  Samuel  M.  Isaacs  (who  be- 
came minister  of  the  B'nai  Jesliurun  congregation 
on  his  arrival  in  America  in  1839,  but  resigned  in 
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1845  to  accept  the  leadeisliip  of  the  Congregation 
Sliaaray  Tetiliah,  with  which  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  187.S),  M.  Lilienthal  (already  referred  to), 
Dr.  M.  J.  Uaphall  (of  the  B'nai  Jeshiuun  congrega- 
tion from  1850  to  186S),  and  L.  Jlerzbacher  (of  the 
Teniide  Kinanu-Kl  from  1845  to  1850). 

The  i)ublication  of  Jewish  weekly  newspapers 
began  in  New  York  during  this  period,  the  earliest 
being  the  •'  Asmoneaii,"  edited  by  Uobert  Lyous(pub- 
lished  froTu  1849  to  1858);  the  "Jewish  Jlessenger" 
(1857  to  1902)  was  edited  by  Samuel  M.  Isaacs  (later 
assisted  by  his  sons,  JfyerS.,  Isaac  S.,  and  AbramS. 
Isaacs),  and  "Israel's  Hcrold  "(1849),  in  German,  by 
Isidor  Busch.  The  little  periodical  called  "The 
Jew"  (1823-25)  devoted  itself  to  answering  Chris- 
tian missionary 
arguments,  con- 
version S(jcietiea 
being  particu- 
larly active  at 
this  jieriod. 

N  u  m  e  r  o  u  s 
small   Jew-ish 
charitable  socie- 
ties   sprang   up 
I  luring   this  pe- 
liiid ;  often  half 
a  dozen  different 
societies    were 
identified  with  a 
single  congrega- 
tion.      Before 
(die   of   these, 
The  Society  for 
I  he      Education 
(.f  Orphan  Chil- 
dren and  lludJe- 
lief  of  Indigent 
Pers(nis,    identi- 
lied      with     the 
Spanish     and 
Portuguese  syn- 
agogue,  an   ad- 
dress was  deliv- 
ered  in  1830  by 
Daniel      L.     M. 
Pei.\otto,  the 
vice-president  of 
the  Medical   So- 
ciety   of    the 
City  and  County 
of    New    York, 
which  address  was  printed  in  pamiihlet  form  and 
attracted   considerable  attention.     Most  important 
of  all  these  early  charitalile  societies 
were  two  which  were   subseiiuently 
(1859)  merged    to   form  the   Hebrew 
Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum  Soci- 
ety, whose  asylum   has  been  located 
on  Amsterdam  avenue,   between    130lli  and  138th 
streets,  since  1884.     The  earlier  of  these  two  socie- 
ties, the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  was  organized 
in  1822,  with  the  residue  of  a  fund  raised  by  private 
subscription   two  years  ju-eviously  for   the   main- 
tenance of  a  poor  Jewish  veteran  of  the  Uevolution. 
Its  first  president  was  Daniel  Jackson;  his  successors 
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were  Morkind  Miilioll.  Klius  T,.  Pliillips,  Mordecai 
M.  Noiih  (1>*13  til  ISol),  Ilurris  Atironson  (1851-57). 
and  Pliillii).J..I"a(liimson.  In  1845  the  otlierconslit- 
uent  society,  the  Gennau  Hclircw  Beuevolent  Soci- 
ety, was  fonneil,  lleniy  Keyser  being  its  first  presi- 
dent. Jiuise  Joachinison  continued  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  consolithited  societies  under  their 
new  name;  iu  18(!1  Joseph  Seligman  became  presi- 
dent; and  he  was  iu  turn  succeeded  l)y  Benjamin  I. 
Hart,  Samuel  JI.  Colien.  Joseph  Fatmau,  Slyer 
Stern,  Jesse  Seligman,  Emanuel  Lehman,  and  Louis 
Stern.  For  many  years  lioth  of  the  constituent  so- 
cieties celebrated  the  anniversaries  of  their  found- 
ing by  liolding  dinners,  at  wliich  a  large  portion  of 
their  year's  income  was  collected,  alter  addresses, 
often  notable,  by  prominent  Christian  and  Jewish 
speakers,  had  been  delivered. 

The  Damascus  blood  accusations  of  1840  shocked 
the  whole  civilized  world,  and  the  Jews  of  America 
held  public 
meetings  of  pro- 
test and  de- 
manded interna- 
tional interven- 
tion, which  was 
promptlj-  un- 
dertaken by  the 
American  gov- 
ernment; the 
New  York  com- 
munity was  the 
first  in  America 
to  take  up  the 
matter,  its  forci- 
ble appeal  to 
President  Van 
Buren  bearing 
the  signatures  of 
I.  B.  Kursheedt, 
chairman,  and 
Theodore  J. 
Seixas,  secre- 
tary. 

Dviring    the 
Mexican  war  the 
Jews    of     New 
York  contrib- 
uted  considerably   more    than   their  quota  to  the 
American    army    and   navy.     Particular  reference 
should  be  made  to  Uriah  P.  Lew,  commonlj-  known 
as  Commodore  Levy,  who  was  ranking 

Opening     officer  of   the  United  States  navy  at 
of  Official    the  time  of  his  death  in  18G2  (and  whose 

Careers,  mimifieent  charitable  bequests  were 
lost  to  the  country  by  a  successful  con- 
test of  his  will),  and  to  his  brother.  Captain  Jonas 
P.  Levy,  who  also  was  prominent  in  communal 
affairs.  In  18:i3  Francis  II.  Goldsmid  of  London 
was  able  to  point,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
removal  of  Jewish  disabilities  in  Great  Britain,  to 
the  number  of  Jews  who  had  held  political  office 
in  America:  the  New  York  names  antedating  this 
period  have  already  been  envnnerated. 

Curiously  enough,  tlie  "Beau   Brummel"of  New 
York  society  during  this  period,  Henry  Caroll  ^Marks, 
better  known  as  "  Dandy  "  Marks,  was  the  son  of  a 
IX.-18 
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Jewish  father.  Bernard  Hart  was  honorary  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Stock  E.xchange  from  1831  to  1853, 
succeeding  Jacob  Isaacs.  August  Bklmont.  who 
came  to  New  York  iu  1837  as  the  representative  of  the 
Uothschilds,  was  for  many  years  consul-general  for 
Austria  and  United  States  minister  at  The  Hague, 
and  was  subsequently  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  for  many  years,  but  he  did  not 
identify  himself  with  Jewish  alTairs;  previously  the 
New  York  tirm  of  J.  L.  it  S.  I.  Joseph  had  repre- 
sented the  Kothschilds  in  America. 

Almost  all  the  Jewish  immigrants  to  America 
duiing  the  period  under  consideration  ai'rived  wholly 
withotit  means,  and  for  many  of  them  peddling  was 
at  first  their  only  means  of  livelihood.  "With  remark- 
able industry,  skill,  and  determination  they  set  out, 
and  the  result  of  a  few  years  of  elfort  was  a  com- 
petency for  most  of  them,  frequently,  after  some 
years,  the  amassing  of  considerable  wealth.    In  their 

efforts  at  self-im- 
provement, the 
intellectual  side 
was  not  over- 
looked;  hence 
schools  and 
lodges  were 
freely  created 
and  patronized 
by  them, and  the 
results  are  indi- 
cated by  such 
suggestive  ob- 
servations as 
that  of  Francis 
Lieber  to  Bluut- 
sehli,  the  pub- 
licist, in  a  pri- 
vate letter  writ- 
t  e  n  in  18  0  9: 
"The  German 
Jews  in  America 
gain  in  influence 
daily,  being 
rich,  intelligent, 
and  educated,  or 
at  least  seeking 
education.  They 
read  better  books  than  the  rest  of  the  Germans,  the 
booksellers  tell  me."  At  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  Temple  I>manu  El,  in  1845,  however,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  contemporary  correspondent  of  the 
"AUgemeine  Zeituug  des  .ludenthums"  who  was 
identified  with  that  liody."  thirty -one  thirty-seconds 
of  the  members  of  the  New  York  .lewry  were  uncouth 
and  illiterate."  Contemporary  records  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  immigrants  im- 
proved considerably  for  some  yearsafler  1848,  jxilit- 
ical  as  distinguished  from  merely  economic  causes 
underlying  the  increasing  immigration.  Besides 
those  already  referred  to,  the  following  names  should 
be  added  as  particidarly  prominent  in  the  history 
of  New  York  communal  alTairs  just  before  18,W: 
AValtcr,  Ditlenhoefer,  Moses,  Content,  Lehmaier,  Se- 
ligman, Stetlheituer,  and  Bernheimer. 

An  appn-eiable  number  of  the  New  York  Jewry 
at  this  peril  1(1  being  engaged  iu  peddling,  it  had  a 
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considerable  floating  population,  many  Jews  return- 
ing to  town  cliietly  on  the  Jewisli  holy  days.    In  1847 
Max  Lilicnthal  estimated  (he  Jewish 
Social        jiopulation  at   lo.UllO.     ElTorts   were 
Condition     made  by  him  and  Jlerzbacher  to  make 
About        the  synagogue  a  means  of  intellectual 
1848.        as  well  as  religious  uiilifling  for  the 
community.      Lilienthal   held   confir- 
mation exercises  for  the  first  time  in  America  in  his 
New  York  congregations  in  tlic  year  lS4(i.  and  pro- 


tablished  in  New  York  in  1847,  consisting  of  Lilien- 
thal (president),  Wise  of  Albany,  Felsenheld,  and 
Kohlmyer  of   New   Orleans.     Before 
The  Orders  the  close  of  this  period  llie  ludepend- 
and  the      ent    Order    of   B'nai    B'rith   had    its 
Schools.      begiimings,   its  first  lodge  being  or- 
ganized  in  New   York  in   1843;   the 
Order  of  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel  was  established  in 
1849. 
Tlie  agitation  in  favor  of  pul)lic  education  which 
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jcctcd  various  otlier  refcinns;  l)ut  the  reactionary 
tendencies  proved  too  strong,  and  after  a  few  years 
lie  relincjuished  his  post  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
educational  institute,  though  he  ollicial(<l  in  18")0 
on  the  occasicm  of  the  consecration  of  the  new  syna- 
gogue erected  by  the  Anshe  Chcsed  congregation  in 
Norfolk  street.  Merzbaeher  introiluced  confirma- 
tion at  the  Temple  Einanu-EI  in  1848,  and  as  the 
congregation  had  been  formed  on  avowedly  Reform 
piinciples,  this  and  other  innovations  were  received 
with  favor  by  his  congregation.     A  bet  din  was  es- 


took  place  before  the  close  of  this  period  exerted  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  community.  The 
schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  were  under  de- 
nominational inlhiences,  and  the  demands,  due  to 
alien  immigration,  for  increased  state  aid  for  schools 
under  Catholic  intluenc<'S,  were  denied  as  a  ccmse- 
quence  of  the  prejudices  due  to  the  "  Know-Noth- 
ing" period,  while  Jewish  schools  never  shared  in 
the  public  moneys  which  were  appropriated.  The 
result  was  that  denominational  schools  forinstnietion 
in  secular  as  well  as  reli^'ious  branches  were  neces- 
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sary,  and  these  wore  orgiiuizeil  by  the  various  Jew- 
ish cougrciTiUions.  As  a  ics\ilt  of  Governor  Sew- 
ard's ajritatiou  uew  uusectaiian  jniblic  schools  wore 
organized  in  Xew  York  under  an  act  passed  in  lS4"-3, 
and  Jews  before  hnig  joined  non-Jews  iu  enjoynieut 
of  the  advantages  of  this  leveling  bulwark  of  de- 
mocracy. Jewish  religious  schools  have  also  been 
maiutaiued  in  connection  with  the  various  congrega- 
tions. 

From  1850  on  the  uewl y  organized  Jewish  congre- 
gations iu  New- 
York  beeauie  far 
too  uunierous  to 
permit  of  sepa- 
rate enumera- 
t  i  o  u  here. 
Among  those  or- 
ganized during 
the  decade  end- 
ing in  1860  spe- 
cial reference 
should  be  made 
to  the  Beth 
Ilamcdrash  Ha 
godol,  ft)rmed  in 
1852,  which  lias 
been  character- 
ized, though 
with  doubtful 
accuracy,  as  the 
first  Russian 
Jewish  cougre 
gatiou  in  New 
York.  In  ISril 
the  Shaare  Bro- 
cho,  the  first  and 
at  present (1904 1 
the  only  French 
congregation  in 
New  York,  was 
organized:  the 
Congregation 
Adath  Israel 
was  organized 
in  1860.  Duriug 
the  same  pe- 
riod the  Anslie 
Chesed  congre- 
gation added  to 
the  number  of 
American  pulpit 
leaders  Jonas 
Bondi,  who  be- 
came its  rabbi  iu 
18.58  and  was  for 
many  years  edi- 
tor of 'the  "He- 
brew Leader " 
(18.59-74).     He  was  succeed 


Clara  de  Ulrsch  Uouie  for  Workinf,'  Girls,  East  Slxty-Tliird  Street,  New  York. 

((■>.. In  a  I'hotiiirraph.) 


as  ralilii  in  ls(i5  by 
Moses    Mielziner,    later    senior    pro- 
New  Syna-  fessor  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
gogues,      in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Temple  Emanu- 
1850-80.     El   lost   the  services  of    Merzbacher 
by  death   in  18.57,  when   Dr.  Samuel 
Ailler  entered  its  rabbinate.    The  "  uptown  "  move- 
ment, which  has  so  completely  changed  the  aspect 


of  New  York  during  the  past  few^  decades,  was  par- 
ticuliirlj'  marked  in  the  .lewish  community.  On 
Sei)t.  12.  18G0,  the  S]ianish  ami  Portuguese  Congre- 
gation Shearith  Israel  consecmted  a  uew  synagogue 
in  19th  street,  in  the  place  of  the  old  Crosby  street 
structure,  anif  it  furthermore  secured  the  .services 
of  an  associate  lueacher  iu  the  person  of  A.  Fischell 
(1856-61).  The  adoption  of  a  municipal  ordinance 
iu  1851  prohibiting  further  iiit<'rments  within  the 
city  south  of  8Gth  street  immediately  led  various 

congregations 
to  acquire  lands 
for  cemetery 
purposes  on 
Long  Island. 
Tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  Jew- 
ish hospital  had 
lirell  diseussed 
I'lU'  a  number  of 
years  before 
Sampson  Sirason 
succeeded,  in 
1852,  in  organi- 
zing the  society 
which  has  be- 
come familiar 
as  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital; 
its  name,  until 
1871,  was  "The 
Jews'  Hospital." 
A  buHdiug  was 
erected,  at  the 
cost  of  .S36.000, 
on  land  in  West 
2sth  street  do- 
nated for  that 
imrpose  by  Mv. 
Sims<m,  and  it 
was  dedicated 
in  1855.  After 
Mr.  Simson's 
.leutii,  in  1857, 
ilie  fortunes  of 
the  hospital 
were  presided 
over  with  par- 
ticular ability 
by  Benjamin 
Nathan.  Mv. 
Simson's  will 
made  generous 
provision  also 
for  other  Jewish 
charities. 

The  first  Jew- 
ish oriihan  asy- 
lum in  the  city  was  opened  iu  West  29th  street, 
in  1860,  by  the  consolidated  societies  referred  to 
above  and  now  kiuiwn  as  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
and  Orphan  Asylum  Society.  Both  the  hospital 
and  tiie  orphan  asylum  were  among  the  recijiieuts 
of  the  geiu'ious  beiu'factions  of  the  philanthropist 
Judah  Touro  of  New  Orleans,  who  died  in  1854.  and 
whose  bequests  made  iltpossible  to  undertake  much 
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cliaritablc  Avnrk  throvigliout  the  country.  The  Mai- 
monides  Library,  established  by  the  Independent 
Order  of  B'uai  B'rilh,  opened  its  doors  Oct.  22, 
18.")  1. 

Tlie  discriminations  against  American  .Tcwisli  citi- 
zens of  whicli  Switzerland  wasiinilty  in  tlieearly  "lif- 
tics"  aroused  the  New  York  .Jewish  community  to 
vigorous  action,  Jonas  P.  Levy  and  Alexander  Kur 
sheedt  being  especially  concerned  in  the  movement. 
The  community,  in  1S.')8,  also  adopted  concerted 
ineasmes  to  secure  national  intervention  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mortara  alTair,  and  this  incident  led 
the  ne.\t  year  to  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Dele- 

gatesof  American  Israelites,  forsecur- 

Board  of     ing  and  maintaining  Jewish  civil  and 

Delegates,    religious  rights  at  liome  and  abroad, 

and  in  which  New  York  influences 
■were  most  pronnnent.  though  the  organization  was 
national  in  .scope.  Its  first  officers  included  Henry 
I.  Hart,  president;  Gerson  N.  Hermann,  treasurer 
(subsequently  Coroner);  an<l  Myer  !S.  Isaacs,  secre- 
tary— all  of  Kew  York:  and  the  activities  of  this 
body  continued  until  it  was  merged  in  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  in  1878.  The  Xew 
Y'ork  Jews  who  achieved  political  iironiinence  dur- 
ing this  decade  include  Emanuel  IS.  Hart  (member 
of  Congress  from  18-^1  to  18.53.  president  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  the  city,  and  surveyor  of  the  port 
during  the  Buchanan  administration)  and  Isaac  Phil- 
lips, who  was  appointed  general  appraiser  by  Pres- 
ident Pierce  and  was  also  grand  master  of  the  masons 
of  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  next  decade  includes  the  jieriod  of  the  Civil 
war.  when  many  more  Kew  York  Jews  served  in 
the  field  than  their  numerical  i)roportion  demanded, 

no  fewer  than  1,996  Jewish  nanas 
During  the  from  New  York  being  in  Simon  Wolf's 
Civil  War.    lists  in  his  "American  Jew  as  Patriot. 

Soldier,  and  Citizen";  several  .lews 
attained  the  raidc  of  colonel.  Jewish  iiatriotism 
■was  conspicuous  also  in  civil  life.  Thus,  Joseph 
Seligman  wasoneof  the  vice-prcsidentsof  the  I'nion 
Scpuje  mass-meeting  called  in  aid  of  tlie  Union  on 
April  21).  1S61, during  the  Civil  war,and  hislirm,  J.& 
AV.  Seligman  it  Co.,  rendered  the  govermnent  signal 
service  in  ne.vintaining  its  credit  and  tloaling  itsljonds, 
and  was  its  fiscal  agent  for  a  long  time.  Humor 
lias  it  that  President  Grant  offered  the  post  of  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  Joseph  Seligman.  The  New 
York  Jewry  also  gave  i.iateiial  aid  to  the  Metropol- 
itan Fair  in  aid  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission in  1804.  Michael  Ileiliirin  valiantly  defended 
Judaism,  in  the  coliunns  of  the  "  New  York  Trib- 
une," early  in  1801,  against  the  charge <d'  justifying 
slavery,  brought  hy.M.  J.  Uaidiall. 

Among  tlieearly  Republican  antislavery  workers 
in  New  York  was  A.  J.  Dittcnhoefer.  an  elector  on  the 
J..incoln  ticket  in  1804  and  who  became  judge  of  the 
marine  court  in  New  York  (186'2-()4).  nuring  this 
lieriod  Jonas  N.  Phillips  was  iircsideiit  of  the  Board 
of  Couneilmen  ami  acting  mayor  (IS.'iT):  Joseph 
Kocli  was  appointed  civil  justice  (1869)  and  became 
later  the  first  Jewish  slate  senator  of  New  York 
(1882-83).  Albert  Cardozo  was  elected  justice  of  t  he 
Supreme  Court  in  1807,  after  having  .served  as  a 
jiidgeof  the  Courtof  Common  Pleas,  but  was  one  of 


the  judges  wliom  the  reform  clement  drove  out  of 
otlice  at  the  lime  of  Tweed's  downfall  (1871);  one 
of  the  leaders  in  this  reform  movement  was  Simon 
Sterne  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  famous  "  Com- 
mittee of  Seventy."  who  sid)se(|uently  became  tlie 
father  of  the  legislation  in  restraint  of  rail  road -rate 
discriminations  and  of  the  Federal  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  Marcus  Otterbourg  became  United  States 
miiuster  to  Jlexico  about  1867,  and  subsecjuently  ■was 
a  police  justice. 

On  Nov.  5,  1803.  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Or- 
]ihan  Asylum  Society  dedicate<l  its  orphan  asylum  in 
fiist  77th  street.  Benjamin  I.  Hart  being  its  |)residcnt 
at  this  lime  and  Dr.  Herman  Baar  its 
Hebre'w      supeiintendent.     Othei- Jewish  chari- 
Orphan       ties  were  called  into  existence  about 
Asylum,     the    same    time:     the   Hebrew    Free 
School  Association  in  1804.  on  tlie  in- 
itiative  of   the   Pev.   S.   M.   Isaacs   and    Hezekiah 
Kolin,  Barnet  L.  Solomon  becoming  the  lirst  jiresi- 
dent;  and  the  Purim  Association  in  1801,  which  for 
many  years  raised  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
other  Jewish  charities. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  material  juogress  of  the 
New  York  community  duiing  this  jieriod  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  Temple  EmanuEl,  on  dedicating 
its  sj'nagogue  at  Fifth  avenue  and  43d  street  on 
Sept.  11,  1868,  secured  8708,57.5  from  its  members 
on  the  sale  by  auction  of  23 li  pews,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  over  §80.000  lieyond  the  entire  cost  of  the  land 
and  structure — a  mcjst  remarkable  contrast  to  its 
balance-sheet  of  1846,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
its  hi.story,  wlien  its  total  receipts  were  SI. .520.27. 
In  180.5  the  able  administration  of  Lewis  May  as 
jiresident  of  this  congregation  began,  and  eonlinued 
during  several  decades;  James  K.  Gutheim  was 
cliosen  its  associate  English  preacher  in  1868.  In 
1860  the  Hcforni  congregation  .Vdas  .leshurun,  with 
a  synagogue  in  West  39th  street,  was  organized, 
David  Eiidiorn,  who  had  become  the  leadeV  of  the 
Beform  movement  in  America  soon  after  his  arrival 
ill  Baltimore  in  1854,  being  called  to  the  rabbinate. 
The  Shaaray  Telillah  congregation  dedicated  a  new 
synagogue  in  West  44tli  street  in  JIay.  1869,  ■\vhile 
tlie  ranks  of  the  Keform  ministers  were  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  Adolph  Huebsch,  who  became 
rabbi  of  th<'  Ahawath  Chesed  congregation  in  1800. 
Dr.  S.  .\bialiams,  who  died  in  1807,  left  bequests  of 
rare  magnitude  for  those  days  to  the  local  Jewish 
charities. 

The  year  1870  was  signalized  by  the  holding  of  a 
large   Hebrew  charity  fair   for   the  bcnitit  of   the 
Jews'   Hospital   anil   Orphan   Asylum,  8101,675..50 
being    realized — an    enormous  sum   for   that  day. 
Owing  to  this  addition   to   its    funds,   the    Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  was  enabled  to  erect,  in 
Period       1872,  a  building  at  Lexington  avenue 
1870-       anil  06tli  street.     Hyman  Blum  suc- 
1881.        (i-eilid   Emanuel  B.  Hart  as  Jiresident 
of  this  institution  in   1879.     The  ne- 
cessity for  new  charitable  organizations  made  itself 
felt  during  the  period  uiiderconsideration.     It  called 
into  existence  in  1872  the  institution  known  as  the 
Home   for  Aged  ami  Infirm    Hebrews,   though  its 
beginnings  can  betraceil  farther  liack.     The  I'nited 
Hebrew  Charities  was  formed   in  1874  for  the   pur- 
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pose  of  ailministerinjr  oxtra-iiistitutional  relief,  sev- 
eral other  sniiillcr  societies  bciug  merged  in  it;  for 
many  years  the  name  of  Henry  Uice  has  been  idcn- 
tilieii  with  the  spleiulid  work  of  this  organization 
as  its  president  and  latterly  that  of  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel  as  its  superintendent.  The  Hebrew  Sanita- 
rium, having  a  summer  home  for  poor  Jewish  chil- 
dren at  Far  Koekaway,  Long  Island,  dates  back  to 
1!ST6,  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  to  1874, 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  to  1S79 
(Mrs.  Priseilla  J.  Joachiiusen,  its  founder,  being  its 
president  from  1879  to  1893;  succeeded  by  Morris 


and  worshiped  in  the  new  synagogue  above  referred 
to.  Dr.  Einhorn  was  succeeded  in  1879  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Kaufniunn  Kohler,  who  continued  to  minister 
to  that  congregation  until  1903,  maintaining  its 
standing  as  one  of  the  leading  Keform  congregations 
in  the  country  ;  he  was  the  lirsl  in  New  Y'ork  to  in- 
troduce Sunday  services  as  supplementary  to  the 
Saturda}'  services  (1880).  Another  congregation,  in 
1876,  assuiued  the  name  Anshe  Chesed,  which  liad 
been  dropped  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  con- 
gregations just  named  into  Temple  Beth -El  ;  tliis  con- 
gregation now  worsliips  in  East  113th  street.     The 


.>iiKi,iKu,.Mi  (jiAiiUiA.v  Society,  Broadway,  New  York. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


Goodhart  and,  in  1897,  by  its  present  e.xecutive, 
Samuel  D.  Levy),  and  the  Hebrew  Teclmieal  School 
for  Girls,  luider  its  former  name,  the  Louis  Down- 
Town  Sabbath  and  Day  School  (in  honor  of  its 
founder,  Mrs.  Minnie  D.  Louis),  to  1880,  Kathaniel 
Myers  being  now  its  jiresident. 

As  to  congregational  activities,  the  Ahawath 
Clicsed  anigregalion,  imder  Dr.  Huebfch's  guidance, 
consecrated  its  synagogue  at  Lexington  aveiuie  and 
55tli  street  in  1872.  The  Anshe  Chesed  congre- 
gation, after  erecting  a  synagogue  at  Lexington 
avenue  and  63d  street  (consecrated  in  1873),  consol- 
idated the  next  year  witli  the  Adas  .Jeshurun  con- 
gregation;  the  minister  of  the  latter  congregation, 
David  EiidKjrn.  tookchargeof  the  new  organization, 
which  tix)k  the  name  Congregation  Teniiile  Beth-El 


Congregation  Hand-iu-ILand,  formed  about  1870, 
was  incori«)rated  in  1887  as  Temple  Israel  of  Har- 
lem, of  which  for  many  years  Maurice  H.  Harris  has 
been  rabbi  and  Daniel  P.  Hays  president.  The 
First  Htingarian  Congregation  Oliab  Zedek,  now 
worshiping  in  >forfolk  street,  with  Philli]}  Klein  as 
rabbi,  was  founded  in  1873.  Gustav  Gottheil  was 
called  to  the  pulpit  of  Temple  Emaiui-El  in  1873, 
and  Henry  S.  Jacobs  to  thai  of  the  Congregatiou 
Bnai  Jeshiuum  in  1876.  In  1871  F.  de  Sola  Mendes 
becam<'  rabbi  of  Shaaray  Tetillah,  and  his  brother, 
H.  Pereira  .Mendes.  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  the 
Si-iainsh  and  Portuguese  Synagogue  in  1877. 

In  1876  the  Society  "for  Ethical  Culture  was 
founded  by  Felix  Adler,  with  the  motto  "Deed, 
not  Creed,"  and  us  it  has  been  supported  i)riucipally 
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by  Jews  it  lias  detficlicd  many  iicrsons  from  their 

ancestral  faith.     It  has  organized  valuable  eharita- 

ble  and  educational  au.\iliaries.     The 

Ethical-      American  Jewish  Publication  Society. 

Culture  fo\nided  in  New  York  in  lt^73.  ran  a 
Movement,  very  brief  course.  In  1879  Pliilip 
Cowen.  P.  de  Sola  Mendes,  and  others 
founded  the  "American  Hebrew."  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Jewish  weeklies  printed  in  the  United  States. 

Several  Jews  helil  responsible  public  otlices  be- 
tween 1870  and  1881 ;  Philip  J.  Joacliimson  was  a 
justice  of  the  marine  court  from  1870  to  1876,  and 
Myer  S.  I.saacsin  1880;  Jloritz  EUinger,  who  edited 
the  "  Jewish  Times  "  in  Xew  York  from  1868  to  l'<80. 
was  a  coroner  of  the  eilj',  as  was  Gerson  N.  Her- 


by  tlie  attempted  exclusion  of  Jews  from  summer 
hotels,  and  wliicli  lias  come  to  the  surface  ever  since 
in  many  sections  not  withstandinj;  laws  jienali/in!;  it. 
Its  lirst  marked  exhibition  was  at  the  (Jrand  Union 
Hotel  at  Saratoga,  then  managed  by  Judge  Hilton 
on  behalf  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  it  was  soon  after- 
ward taken  up  in  various  siiluirbs  of  New  York, 
notwithstanding  the  indignant  ])rotests  of  cultured 
('hristians  and  Jewish  residents. 

Statistics  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  were 
lirst  carefully  gathered  about  1876  by  the  Hoard  of 
Delegates  of  American  Israelites  and  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  and  these  repre- 
sented the  Jewish  population  of  New  York  city  in 
1878  as  60,000.     By  the  year  1881,  when  Russian 
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mann;  Joseph  ]51umentlial  served  as  a  member  of 
the  New  York  assemlily  in  1874,  and  again  for  a 
term  beginning  in  1888;  Leo  ('.  Dessar  and  Jacob 
Hess  served  in  the  same  assembly  in  1875.  After 
this  date  the  list  of  New  York  Jews  serving  in 
the  state  legislature  becomes  too  large  to  be 
given  here,  but  it  seems  si  range  that  forty  years 
elapsed  after  Mordecai  Jlyers'  last  term  expired  in 
1834  before  another  Jew  was  elected  to  either  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  relatively  smaller  activity 
of  New  York  Jews  in  polities  prior  to  the  "eighties," 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  South,  for  instance, 
lias  been  often  commented  upon.  The  early  sum- 
mer of  1877  was  marked  by  the  commencement  of 
the  form  of  social  prejudice  which  makes  itself  felt 


Invalids,  liROAiiWAV.  NKw  York. 
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I  persecutions  began  to  drive  thousands  of  Jews 
every  year  to  America,  the  Jews  of  New  York  had 
become  important  factors  in  almost  every  branch  of 
commercial  and  professional  life  and  were  main- 
taining a  system  of  charities  nnequaled  by  those  of 
anj' other  communion  of  the  city,  though  the  jier- 
centage  of  those  re(iuiring  charitable  aid  was  veiy 
small. 

From  1881  to  1904:  The  stream  of  Russian 
immigration,  which  began  to  assume  very  large 
proportions  in  1881,  has,  at  least  numerically,  en- 
tirely transformeil  New  York  Jewry.  Refore  that 
year  thepercetitage  of  Jews  from  Russia  anil  Poland 
resident  in  New  York  was  quite  small.  The  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  city 
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since  that  date  is  to  be  accounted  for  principall}- 
by   emigration    from    tliose   countries,  and   nearly 
all  the  newcomers  have  had  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder.     Serious   problems   have   thus  been 
presented  by  the  need  of  relieving  the  distress  in- 
cident to  this  increase  and  of  providing  means  of 
livelihood  for  the  unprepared  ;  and  the 
The  Rus-    problem  of  educating  and  American- 
sian  Immi-  izing  them  has  proved  equally  seri- 
gration.      ous.     These  have  been  met  with  re- 
markable success,  notwithstanding  the 
development  of  congested  districts  in  the  lower  east 
side  of  the  citj-,   where  the  Jewish  population  is 
densest,  as  also  in  other  sections  of   the    citv,  in 


needed.  The  emergency  called  forth  a  princely  gift 
to  the  community  from  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  whose  name 
thereafter  became  widely  known  in  connection 
with  the  philanthropic  activities  of  the  New  York 
community.  In  18S3  some  oppressive  prosecutions 
of  New  York  Jews  for  violations  of  the  Sunday 
laws,  notwithstanding  their  observance  of  Saturday 
as  their  Sabbath,  led  to  a  judicial  decision  by  Judge 
Arnoux  to  the  effect  that  existing  statutes  exempt- 
ing persons  who  observed  another  day  as  Sabbath 
from  the  operation  of  certain  of  tliese  laws  were  of 
doubtful  constitutionalitv  (and  constituted  mere  de- 
fenses, while  not  preventing  prosecutions),  but  this 
narrow  construction  of  the  law  has  not  prevailed. 


Hebrew  Be.vevole.st  a-nd  Orphan  Asylum,  Amsterdam  Ave.nue,  New  York. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


Harlem  and  Brownsville.  While  some  of  the  new- 
comers have  already  attained  considerable  commer- 
cial success,  the  large  majority  of  them  have  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  humblest  wage-earners. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  Russian  persecutions  a 
Tuass-meeting  of  New  York's  most  representative 
citizens  was  held  at  C'hickering  Hall  Fclj.  1,  1882, 
at  the  call  of  ex-President  Grant  and  other  promi- 
nent Christians,  to  express  sympathy  with  the 
persecuted  Jews  in  the  Russian  empire;  JIayor 
Grace  i>resided,  and  ex-Secretary  of  Stale  Evarts  and 
other  distinguished  speakers  delivered  addresses. 
But  it  was  recognized  that  assistance  at  home, 
and  not  mere  protests  against  Russia's  coursif,  was 


In  Nov.,  1883,  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  was 
organized ;  James  H.  Hoffman  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  this  institution;  he  was  succeeded,  at  his 
death,  by  Joseph  B.  Bloomingdale. 

The  New  York  Jewry  joined  in  the  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  in  1884,  its 

principal   memento    of  the    occasion 

The  being  the  foundation,  in  that  year,  of 

Montefiore    the    Monteliore    H(mie    for    Chronic 

Centenary.    Invalids;  Henry  S.  Allen  was  the  first 

president  of  the  society,  but  he  was 
soon  afterward  succeedi'd  by  Jacob  H.  SchilT.  A 
fair  held  in  IMSO  in  aid  of  tliis  institution  realized 
§158,090.11,  and  this  enabled  the  society  to  erect  its 
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present  building  (1888),  wliicli  since  has  been  en- 
larged. In  1884  the  building  of  the  Hebrew  Benev- 
olent and  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  referred  to  above, 
was  dedicated,  Jesse  Seligman  being  its  president 
at  the  time.  Tlic  uecessity  of  raising  funds  witli 
which  to  develop  the  educational  work  required  in 
the  lower  East  Side  led  to  another  fair  in  1889, 
whicli  realized  about  Jli."). ()()();  this  was  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  Hebrew  Institute  building,  at  JelTer- 
son  street  and  East  Broadway,  which  wasconipleted 
in  1891.  The  Aguilar  Library,  which  had  branches 
in  various  sections  of  the  city,  but  which  was  re- 
cently merged  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  was 
founded  in  1886.  In  the  same  year  the  Jewish  The- 
ological Seminary  was  established  in  New  York. 

As  regards  congregational  activity,  many  of  tlie 
hundre<ls  of  Orthodo.\  congregations  established  in 
the  lower  section  of  the  city  were  founded  soon  after 
the  immigration  of  1882  began.  Of  the  larger  con- 
gregations, the  H'nai  Jeshurun  con.seerated  its  new 
synagogue  at  Madison  avenue  and  65111  street  in 
1884;  the  Congregation  Bnee  Scliolom,  in  East  5lh 
street,  was  formed  in  Dec,  188.1;  and  the  Congrega- 
tion Zichron  Eiihraim,  worshiping  in  6Tth  street, 
■was  organized  in  1889,  with  Dr.  Bernard  Drachman 
as  rabbi.  Dr.  Josei>h  Silverman  was  elected  associ- 
ate rabbi  of  Temjile  Emanu-El  in  1888,  and  soon  aft- 
erward instituled  su|>|)lementar}'  Sunday  services 
there;  and  liefore  the  end  of  that  decade  Jlaurice  II. 
Harris  and  R\ulolph  Grossman  became  ministers  of 
Temple  Israel  and  Beth-El  resju-ctively.  Grossman 
being  associate  minister  to  Kaufmann  Kohler.  In 
1889  the  Emanu-El  Sisterliood  was  founded  by  Gus- 
tav  Gottheil,  with  the  ideaof  securing piM'sonal  serv- 
ice in  charitable  tields  from  the  ladies  of  that  congre- 
gation, and  the  other  congregations  thereafter  formed 
similar  organizations,  which  together  comprise  the 


I'rot'n 

Federation  of  Sisterhoods  (Mrs.  William  Eisenstein, 
president)  and  share  in  the  work  of  the  United  He- 
brew Charities. 

The  Russian  .le.vish  persecutions  stimulated  into 
action  the  genius  of  Emma  Lazarus,  Judaism's  most 
distinguished  American  writer.  In  1886  Benjamin 
F.  Peixotto,  who  had  been  United  States  consul- 


general  to  Rumania,  founded  the  "Menorah"  (a 
monthly);  and  in  1883  the  "Hebrew  Standard"  was 
founded.  In  the  lield  of  politics  New  York  Jews 
were  more  active  during  this  decade  than  ever  be- 
fore. Adolph  L.  Sanger  was  elected  president  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  188,"),  Samuel  A.  Lewis  in 
1874,  and  Theodore  W.  Jlyers  comptroller  of  the 
city  in  1887.  Oscar  S.  Straus  served  as  United  States 
minister  to  Turkey  from  1887  to  1890  anil  from  1897 
to  19U0,  and  was  thereafter  appointeil  member  of  the 
Permanent  International  Board  of  Arliitiatiou  at  The 
Hague,  in  succession  to  e.v-President  Harrison.  Ed- 
win Einstein  servetl  as  a  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York  city  from  1879  to  1881,  and  Simon  M. 
Ehrlieh,  Joseph  E.  Ncwburger.  Sampson  Lachman, 
Joseph  Koch,  Henry  M.  Goklfogle,  Leo  C.  Dessar, 
and  Joseph  H.  Stiner  served  as  judges  in  the  minor 
courts  of  the  city. 

A  decade  after  the  couuiicncemcnt  of  the  inrush 
of  Russian  immigration  the  necessity  of  orgainzed 
relief  along  charitable  and  educational  lines  became 
even  more  marked  than  previously.  In  1890  the 
Beth  Israel  Hospital  was  finmded,  and  three  years 
later  the  Lebanon  Hospital  opened  its  doors,  both  of 
them,  the  former  in  particular,  being  created  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  recent  Russian  immigrants  iu 
aiil  of  their  poorer  fellow  countrymen.  The  same 
observation  applies  also  to  the  Hebrew  Gemilath 
Chassodim  (Free  Loan  Association),  fotmded  in  1892. 
The  demands  upon  the  Hebrew  Institute  became 
daily  more  pressing,  and  accordingly  a  fair  in  aid  of 
that  institution  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrew  Technical 
Institute  was  arranged  in  189."),  wliich 
1891-1904.  realized ai)proximalely.?100,000.  The 
Hebrew  Institute,  reorganized  iu  1893, 
with  Isidor  Straus  as  president,  under  the  name  of 
the  E<lucational  Alliance,  became  a  wonderfully  ef- 
fective agency  in  the  Americanization  of  the  Russian 
Jews  of  the  lower  East  Side.  The  Brightside  Day 
Nursery  was  founded  in  1894  to  care  for  the  infants 
(>f  wage-earning  women  of  the  same  vicinity  during 
the  mothers'  working  hours,  and  the  Hebrew  Infant 
Asylum  was  chartered  in  Ajiril,  1895. 

Philanthropists  abroad,  about  this  time,  began  to 
realize  that  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  hiuidreds 
of  thousands  of  needy  Jews  thrown  upon  New- 
York's  resources  through  bigotry  and  ])ersecution 
was  not  the  concern  of  the  New  York  Jewry  alone, 
and  accordingly  the  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirscli 
came  nobly  forward  an<l  assumed  part  of  the  burden. 
In  1891  the  former  founded  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund  with  an  initial  endowment  of  .82, .500. 0(10.  Myer 
S.  Isaacs  being  the  ])resident  of  its  trustees  from  tiiat 
date  until  hi.s  death  in  1904.  In  1897  the  widowed 
Baroness  Clara  de  Hir.seh  erected  a  Home  for  Work- 
ing Girls  in  New  York  at  a  cost  of  ^1200,000.  attach- 
ing to  it  an  endowment  of  8000,000.  In  May.  1900, 
tlie  Young  Jlcn's  Hebrew  Association  dedicated  a 
building  at  Lexington  aveiuu>  and  fl'2<l  street  which 
had  been  given  it  by  Jacol)  H.  SehitT.  In  celebra- 
tion of  his  seventieth  birthday  Solomon  Loeb  (the 
fatlier-in-law  of  Jacob  H.  Schi IT)  erected  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  buililing  at  Second  avenue  and 
21st  street  (May,  1899).  In  Jlay,  1901,  the  Bedford 
County  Sanitarium  of  the  J^lontetiore  Home  was 
completed.     March  13,  1904,  the  new  buildings  of 
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the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  Madison  avenue  (be- 
tween 100th  and  101st  streets)  were  dedicated  :  over 
§1,500.000  was  raised  for  its  building  fund :  for  a 
number  of  years  Isaac  Wallucli  lias 
Jewish  been  its  jiresideut.  April  20,  1903, 
Thee-  the  building  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical logical  Seminary  in  West  123d  street 
Seminary,  was  erected,  Jacob  II.  Schiff  provi- 
ding for  its  cost ;  Solomon  Schechter, 
who  had  been  called  to  that  post  from  Cambridge, 
England,  the  year  before,  being  the  president  of 
the  seminary.  The  Jewish  Theological  Seminar_v 
is  the  reorganized  New  YorU  Seminary,  referred  to 
above,  for  which  an  endowment  fund  of  over  §500,- 
000  was  secured  by  individual  subscription.  In 
the  di'ath  of  Leonard  Lewisohn  March  5,  1902,  the 
New  York  community  lost  one  of  its  most  generous 
members;  his  brother  Adolph  Lewisohn,  through 
such  gifts  as  §125.000  to  the  Hebrew  Technical  In- 
stitute (1903).  §75,000  to  the  Hebrew  Technical 
School  for  Girls  (a  year  earlier),  and  about  §250,000 
to  Columbia  I'niversity  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing for  the  School  of  Mines  (1904),  entered  the  same 
cjitegory.  James  Loeb  subscribed  §500,000  toward 
the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a  new  conserva- 
tory of  music,  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  gave  §1,000,000 
to  endow  a  school  of  journalism  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Meyer  Guggenheim  and  sons,  Henry  L. 
Einstein,  Abraham  Steinam,  the  children  of  Meyer 
Lehman,  and  scores  of  others  who  might  be  men- 
tioned if  space  permitted  have  all  made  muuiticent 
gifts  on  single  occasions  to  charity. 

The  congregational  activity  of  the  New-  York 
oonununity  during  the  period  under  review  remains 
to  be  chronicled.  Temple  Beth-El  dedicated  its 
synagogue  at  Fifth  avenue  and  TOtli  street  in  1891 ; 
in  1899  Dr.  Samuel  Schulman  became  associate  min- 
ister of  that  congregation,  and  sole  ofliciating  min- 
ister iu  1903,  on  Kaufmanu  Kohler's  accession  to  the 
presidency  of  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati. 
The  Congregation  Shaaray  Telillah  erected  a  new- 
synagogue  in  West  82d  street  in  1893.  and  the  Shear- 
ith  Israel  congregation  consecrated  its  new  edifice  at 
Central  Park  West  and  70th  street  on  Slay  19,  1897. 
The  Rodef  Sholom  congregation  purchased  the  syn- 
agogue at  Lexington  avenue  and  C3d  street  from  the 
Temple  Beth-El  in  1891,  and  has  since 
Ministerial  worshiiied  there,  first  under  Aaron 
Changes.  AVise,  then  under  Rudolph  Grossman  ; 
the  Congregation  Ahawath  Chesed 
elected  Dr.  Alexander  Kohut  as  successor  to  Huebsch 
in  1884,  and  on  his  death  May,  1894,  D.  Davidson, 
whose  successor  was  Dr.  Is;iac  S.  Moses. 

Joseph  M.  Asher  became  rabbi  of  the  B'nai  Jeshu- 
run  congregation  in  succession  to  Stephen  S.  Wise, 
who  liad  succeeded  Henry  S.  Jacobs.  In  1894  the 
Congregation  Agudalh  Jesharim,  East  86th  street, 
was  organized,  with  A.  Caiman  as  rabbi.  The  per- 
secutions of  the  Jews  in  Rumania  sent  a  large  number 
of  Rumanian  Jews  to  New  York,  beginning  about 
1899,  though  the  first  HumanianAmeriean  congre- 
gation liad  been  organized  in  New  York  in  1885. 
Tlie  removal  "up-town  "  of  large  numbers  of  Jews 
who  had  formerly  lived  on  the  lower  East  Side  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  number  of  Jewish  congrega- 
tions in  Harlem,  the  Congregation  Cliaari  Zedelf  of 


IlarlGm,  in  West  118th  street,  for  instance,  being 
organized  by  former  members  of  the  Chaari  Zedek 
congregation  in  Henry  street;  L.  Zinsler  became 
their  rabbi.  In  1892  the  Coinicil  of  Jewish  Women 
was  formed,  as  an  outcome  of  the  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligions held  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair;  its  largest  section  exists  in  New  York. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  impos.sible,  even  iu  a 
large  tome,  to  give  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the 
numerous  Jewish  congregations  and  charitable  soci- 
eties of  New  York  city,  and  the  limits  of  an  article 
like  this  make  it  necessary  to  consider  only  some  of 
the  most  important  ones.  Dr.  David  Blaustein,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  speak- 
ing before  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties at  a  meeting  in  New  York  in  May,  1904,  said  of 
the  section  of  the  city  south  of  Houston  street  and 
east  of  the  Bowery  that  it  contained  5,897  tenements, 
iu  which  lived  64.268  families,  having  84  different 
occupations;  it  contained  306  synagogues  and  only 
23  churches.  Besides  its  48  public  schools,  it  con- 
tained 307  hadarim  attended  by  8,616  boys  and  361 
girls.  It  maintained  four  Jew-ish  theaters.  He 
estimated  that  over  §1,000.000  a  year  is  spent  for 
charitable  purposes  by  the  Jew-ish  inhabitants  of 
this  section.  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  who  may  w  ell  be 
described  as  one  of  the  best-informed  students  of  this 
district,  says  in  his  work  entitled  "A  Ten  Years' 
War,"  concerning  the  blocks  of  tenements  inhabited 
by  poor  Jews  of  this  section: 

"  The  poorer  ttiey  are,  the  hicher  rent  do  they  pay,  and  the 
more  do  they  crowd  to  make  it  up  betn-een  them.  They  brought 
nothing,  neither  money  nor  artisan  skill— nothing  but  ttieir  con- 
suming energy-to  our  land,  and  theirone  gift  was  their  greatest 
offense.  And  yet,  it  ever  there  was  material  for  citizenship, 
this  Jew  is  such  material.  Alone  of  all  our  immigrants  he  comes 
to  us  without  a  past.  He  has  no  country  to  renounce,  no  ties 
to  forget.  ...  He  is  not  always  choice  in  method  ;  he  often  of- 
fends. But  he  succeeds.  He  is  the  yeast  of  any  slum  if  given 
time.  If  it  will  not  let  him  go,  it  must  rise  with  him.  ...  I,  for 
one,  am  a  Arm  believer  in  this  Jew  and  in  his  toy.  Ignorant 
they  are,  but  \yith  a  thirst  for  knowledge  that  surmounts  any 
barrier.  The  boy  takes  all  the  prizes  iu  the  school."  As  to  the 
Jew  in  the  sweat-shop,  Itiis  s^iys :  "  He  had  to  do  something, 
and  he  took  to  the  dothes-mak-ers'  trade  as  that  which  was  moBt 
quickly  learned.  The  increasing  crowds,  the  tenement,  and  his 
grinding  poverty  made  the  soil,  wherein  the  evil  thing  grew 
rank.  The  Jew  is  the  victim  of  the  mischief  quite  as  much  as  he 
has  helped  it  on." 

In  New  York  educational  institutions  many  Jews 

are  teachers  and  principals,  while  special  reference 

should  be  made  to  Henry  M.  Lcipziger, 

Academic    supervisor  of  public-school  lectures; 

Positions.  Julia  Richman,  district  superintend- 
ent of  schools;  and  Edwin  R.  A.  Se- 
ligman,  Slorris  Loeb,  Adolph  Weiner,  Richard  Gotl- 
lieil,  Adolplie  Colin,  A.  S.  Isaacs,  Alice  Isaacs,  H. 
Jacoby,  and  Abraham  Jaeobi,  who  hold  academic 
positions  iu  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
New  York.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer  wa-s  one  of  the 
foundeis  of  Barnard  College.  Among  leaders  in 
university  circles  of  a  few  decades  previous  were 
George  J.  Adler,  of  German  dictionary  fame;  I. 
Nordheimer,  the  Orientalist ;  and  Selig  Newman, 
tlie  llibiaist.  Heinrich  Conried.  as  executive  head 
of  the  Metropolitan  Operji  House,  may  be  specially 
referred  to  as  one  of  many  notable  instjinces  of 
Jewish  activity  in  iiiiisieal  and  dramatic  circles  in 
New  York.     Several  widely  read  newspapers,  daily 
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and  weekly,  published  in  Yiddisli.  are  niaiutained 
in  Xew  York. 

The  Tenement  House  Commission  appointed  b.y 
the  legislature  of  1894  devoted  itself  very  larjrely  to 
the  phenomena  of  overcnnvdinij  in  Jewish  tene- 
ments, and  improved  conditions  somewliat  by  secur- 
injj  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
Recent  led  to  the  tearing  down  of  some  of 
Events,  the  worst  of  these  structures.  Tlie 
overcrowdt-d  conditions  iu  lliisseetiou 
gave  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  vice  and  (on 
the  part  of  a  conspicuous  few  who  enjoyed  jiolice 
protection)  crime;  as  a  result,  in  1901  the  issue  of 
"protection  for  the  homes"  became  an  important  one 
in  the  mayoralty  campaign  of  that  year,  in  which 
Seth  Low  was  elected,  largely  because  the  East 
Side  had  been 
aroused  to  the 
need  of  protect- 
ing its  homes; 
Isidor  Straus,  as 
president  of  the 
Educational  Al- 
liance, and  M. 
Warley  Platzek 
were  particu- 
larly prominent 
among  the  Jews 
who  were  work- 
ing for  these  re- 
forms.  The 
funeral  of  Chief 
Rabbi  Jacob  Jo- 
seph, who  had 
become  chief 
rabbi  of  a  num- 
ber of  Kussiau 
Jewish  congre- 
gations in 
1886,  gave  rise 
to  a  riot  in 
the  streets  of 
New  York  on 
July  20,  1903; 
this  riot,  how- 
ever, was  quite 
tinpremeditaied, 
and  was  chiefly 
an  outbreak 
of  mischievousness  provoked  by  the  unwonted 
spectacle  of  thousands  of  aliens  partieiiiating  in 
the  funeral  procession  with  unwonted  demonstrative 
signs  of  grief.  The  police  protection  alTnrded  had 
beeninadeqviate;  and  Iheinayor  promptly  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  riot;  adnunistrative 
changes  were  made,  various  police  oflicers  were  dis- 
ciplined.and  the  principal  rioters  were  promptly  pun- 
ished by  the  criminal  courts.  Many  New  York  Jews 
served  as  volunteers  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

In  connection  with  the  Kishinef  mas.sacres  several 
huge  mass-meetings  were  held  in  New  York,  the 
principal  one,  at  Carnegie  Hall  (May  27,  1903), 
being  presided  over  by  Mayor  Seth  Low  and  ad- 
dressed bj'  e.x-President  Cleveland;  the  jtlan  of 
petitioning  the  czar  through  the  diplomatic  ollicers 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  espoused  by  Presi- 


Grand  Tbeater,  Grand  Street,  New  York, 

(From  a  plmuturiiiili.) 


dent  Roosevelt,  originated  with  Leo  N.  Levi  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  Independent  Order  IVnai  B'rith. 
Organized  elTorls  have  been  made,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  charitable  organizations  in  other  sections 
of  the  country,  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  most 
crowded  portions  of  the  city,  and  a  "removal  otlice  " 
has  been  ojiened  to  that  end.  Indigence  and  over- 
crowding have  naturally  can.sed  an  increase  of  crime 
among  the  Jews  of  New  York,  au<I  a  society  to  aid 
Jewisii  jirisoners,  and  a  Jewish  Protectorate  Asso- 
ciation, have  been  organized,  though  until  recent 
times  the  conspicuously  clean  record  in  this  respect 
of  theJewsof  New  York  was  frequently  commented 
upon. 

Numerous  Zionist  organizations  have  been  formed 
in  New  York.  Jewish  social  clubs  of  all  kinds  e.xist  in 

New  York,  some 
"  having     lu.vuri- 

ous  club-houses 
of  their  own. 

The  great  nu- 
merical increase 
of  the  New  York 
J  e  w  i  s  h   c  o  m  - 
muidty    led     to 
various     etforts 
to  form  organi- 
zations of  Jew- 
ish   voters,    but 
these  designs 
have     been 
successfully 
thwiirted,  and  it 
lias  been  repeat- 
ed ly    demon- 
strated   that 
normally     there 
is    no   "solid 
Jewish  vote," 
and    that    the 
Jewish  voters 
are  quite  fairly 
distributed 
among  the  vari- 
ous   political 
parties.     The 
number  of  Jews 
coming    to    the 
front  in   public 
life,  however,  increases  with  the  growth  of  Jewish 
population  and  with  longer  residence  in.  and  fuller 
identilication  with  the  interests  of,  the  city.    New 
York  had  among  its  reiiresentatives  in 
In  Pub-       the  Constitutional  Convention  of  189-t 
lie  Life.       Edward  ]/auterbaeli,  Louis  Marshall, 
Joseph  J.  (Jreen,  Jacob  JIarks,  Aaron 
Herzberg,  and   M.  Warley  Platzek,  the  two  lirst- 
named  being  influential  in  framing  the  important 
charity  anil  judiciary  articles  resjiectively  of  that 
convention.     In  tli*'  same  year  Nathan  Straus,  whose 
activity  in  providing  ]iure  Pasteurized  ndlk  for  the 
children  of  New  York  and  other  cities  deserves  men- 
tion here,  rcfu.sed  the  nomination  for  mayor  of  the 
city  tendered  by  the  Tammany  Hall  organization. 
His  brother,  Isidor  Straus,  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  early  in  the  same  year ;  during  the  period 
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under  consideration  Jefferson  M.  Levy.  Henry  M. 
Gold  f ogle,  and  Montague  Lessler  also  were  elected 
to  Congress.  Handolpli  Guggenheinipr  served  as 
president  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  New  York 
from  1898  to  1902,  Jacob  A.  Cantor  (previously 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  state  senate) 
as  president  of  tlie  Borough  of  Manhattan  ;  Nathaniel 
Elslierg  lias  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in 
the  state  Senate  for  the  last  si.x  years;  and  Mitchell 
L.  Erlanger  was  elected  sherilf  of  New  York 
county  in  1903.  Judicial  positions  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  were  occupied  during  this  period  bv 
W.  N.  Cohen  (1897),  David  Leventritt  (1899),  Samuel 
Greenbaum  (1901),  and  Alfred  Steckler.  J.  E.  New- 
burger  is  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
■while  E.  A.  Jacob,  Stiner,  Hoffman,  Leon  Sanders, 
Herman  Joseph,  and  Julius  M,  JIayer  have  sat  in 
minorcourts.  The  last-mentioned  waselectedattor- 
ney -general  of  the  state  in  1904. 

While  New  York  unquestionably  contains  more 
Jewish  inhabitants  than  any  otiier  city  in  the  world, 
tliis  lias  not  been  the  case  very  long,  tliough  Jew- 
ish settlements  took  place  there,  under  the  Dutch 
administration,  earlier  than  in  any  other  city  within 
tlie  present  limits  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  while 
the  first  two  hundred  years  in  the  history  of  New 
York  are  important,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  evolution  of  the  conditions  fundamental  to  the 
present  New  York  Jewry,  it  was  reserved  for  the 
last  half-century  to  create  the  distinctive  numerical 
and  economic  conditions  characterizing  the  Jewish 
community  of  New  York  city  at  tlie  present  day. 

Ajipreciable  Jewish  migration  to  New  York  began 
in  16.")4,  but  as  late  as  1826  the  Jewish  population 
was  appro.\imately  only  950,  out  of  an  estimated 
total  Jewish  population  in  the  United  Statesof  6,000 
(Gilman.  quoting  Isaac  Harby.  in  the  "North  Amer- 
ican Review,"  183G,  p.  73).  This  total  was  reached 
from  approximately  half  that  number  in  about  1813, 
when,  according  to  a  contemporary  New  York  esti- 
mate, the  total  Jewish  population  of  the  L'nited 
States  was  only  3.000  ("Publications  Am.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc."  vi.  141.  143;  in.  96).  In  1841  the  New 
York  Jewry  contained  a  population  of  about  10.000, 
having  distanced  Charleston.  S.  C,  very  soon  after 
1826.  in  which  year  the  Jewish  population  of  that 
city  is  supposed  to  have  slightly  exceeded  that  of 
New  York.  It  was  soon  after  this  date,  largely  in 
consequence  of  the  European  revolutionary  fer- 
ments of  1848,  that  German  Jewish  migration  in- 
creased in  geometric  progression. 

BiBi.io(;R.ipnv :  Daly.  SelllrnKtit  nf  the  Jews  in  North  Amer. 
let :  I'ulil  until  III  f  Am.  Jew.  IIM.  Sue:  American  Jen'i.ih 
1  eiir  ItiKik :  Greenleaf,  Hintnrii  nf  the  Chunhes  nf  All  De- 
iiiimnialiiiun  in  the  Cit]i  nf  Xew  Vnrk;  Markeas,  T?ic  Ht- 
/<r.i/»i/i  America:  Dr.  M.  I.lllenthal.  in  Alln.Zeit.ilc.'<  Jwl 
imn  i":  L.  Maria  Child.  Letters  fnini  .Vcic  York:  Lyons 
an.l  Ij.-  Scjia,  A  Jeirinh  Caleniliir  fur  Fifty  rears;  .1  J 
Hi-n):irnln  II.,  Drei  Jnhre  in  Amr'rikn:  Statinlics  nf  the 
JeWK  i,f  the  rnilcil  .s7ri/i.v.  Cniniiihil  Viiitir  the  Allthoritu 
iif^  the  Tlnarii  nf  Dileunlrs  nf  A  j/ii  rii-toi  Israelite.*  ami  the 
Lninii  nf  American  Ihhreie  Cnimretinli''ii.'<:  Offieial  Snu- 
renir  linnk  nf  the  Fair  in  Aid  nf  the  Ediieatiniial  AUinnee 
etiiil  llilireie  Technical  Institute:  Rlclianl  Wli»-atli-v,  The 
Jt'i'i'i^eir  Vnrk.  In  Tlie  Centum  Mauaziin.  Jan.  and 
Feb..  ISIK:  Tliejiulirans.  Isit7-!I<P:  Hannah  Adams.  Hi.<r.>n/(.f 
/)(.;  Jens:  Frank  .Mosj*.  Tlie  American  Metmimli.*:  Hutch- 
Ins  HapRiRrtl,  Siiirit  nf  the  flhettn:  HeminiKcencen  hy  Imac 
M.  II  ise  (iMlltfHl  hy  l)avl<l  Phllliw.ni:  Cahan,  The  RiLssitin 
"it",',  T, -■*""■'"''"•  '"  -<""""'■  .Voii(/i(|/,  .luly.  1CU8:  Simon 
null,  llie  American  Jiirax  I'alrint.  Snhlier,  ami  Citizen  ■ 
MyerStt-m.  Ilinlorunf  Temiile  Emanu-El:  HcnrvS.  M(,rais.' 
±,nunenl  IsracUtainf  the  yiuetceiiih  Century:  bavld  Phil- 


Ipson,  The  I'muref.* nf  tlie  JeicLsh  Uefnrm  Mncemeiit  in  the 
Lniteil  Stales,  in  J.  Q.  R.  Oct.,  ls»7 ;  J.'  H.  ronni-lly,  Cliaritits 
nftlie  Hehreusnf  Xew  Vnrk  :  Jacoh  .\.  nils.  The'Ten  I'ears' 
nar:  idem.  The  Battle  with  the  Slums:  The  Jews  of  yew 
Inrk.  In  Review  nf  Reriews  (1."%).  xiii.  5s ;  M.  Fishherg, 
The  Russian  Jew  in  America,  ih.  (ISKCi  .\.\vi.  ;jl.5 :  idem. 
Health  and  Saiiilatinn  nf  the  Immiurant  Jewish  I'ninila- 
tinn  nf  Xe  w  Vnrk.  in  The  Menurah  iliKCi,  vol.  xxxiii.;  Wil- 
son, Memnrial  Histnru  nf  Xew  Ynrk  ;  Puhlieatinns  nf  the 
J\eu'  Ynrk  Hislm-ical  Sneieti/:  Rreiads  nf  .\,  ir  Amster- 
dam (edited  by  n.  Fcrnowi;  Isaac  I.ccscr.  Thejnrs.  in  liupp's 
Churches  nf  America:  The  (iccideiit:  Jrwisti  Mess,nuer; 
Jewish  Timet:    Tlie  yew  Fra:   Tlie  American  Hebrew; 
Works  on  the  I'hurches  ot  Xew  York,  Jewish,  in  liulletin  of 
the  Af  !(•  Ynrk  I'ldilie  Lihrary.  vol.  v..  May,  Vnn ;  Documents 
Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
-\-  M.  J.  K. 
Present  Condition :  There  is  reason  for  regard- 
ing as  con.serve.tive  the  estimate  of  Joseph  Jacobs, 
giving  a  population  of  672.000.    All  immigrants  are 
recorded  and  examined  at  Ellis  Island,  and  since  Oct. 
1,  1884.  the  United  Hebrew   Charities,  through  its 
represeiitatives   there,  has  kept  complete  statistics 
of  arrivals,  their  intended  destination, 
Popula-      and  their  nationality,  sex,  etc.     From 
tion.          these  statistics  it  appears  that  between 
the  date  named   and   June   30,    1904, 
there  arrived  by  steamship  694,173  Jewish  immi- 
grants, of  whom  504.181  were  bound  for  New  York. 
Of  the  number  arrivingat  Canadian  portsand  reach- 
ing New  York  overland  there  is  no  means  of  forming 
an  estimate,  but  that  it  is  not  inconsiderable  may  be 
inferred  fiom  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  British 
Royal   Commission  on  Alien  Immigration  and  the 
debate  in   the  House  of  Commons.     It   transpired 
that   the   majority   of    aliens   arriving   at  English 
ports  were  on  their  way  to  America,  and  thai  a  lai-ge 
proportion  of  these  went  througli  Canadian  ports; 
that  half  of  them  went  to  New  York  may  fairly  be 
assumed.     In  1880  tlie  census  taken  by  "the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  disclosed  a  Jew- 
ish pojuilation  of  60,000.     These,  with  the  500.000 
reported  by  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  with  the 
immigration  by  way  of  Canada,  with  the  number 
arriving  between  1880  and  1884(whicli  years  saw  the 
first  large  immigration  from  Russia  and  probably 
brought  60.000  Jews  to  New  York),  and  with  the 
natural  increa.se  in  all  these  groups,  leave  the  esti- 
mate  of   673.000  under  rather   than   over  the  real 
number.     Of  the  five  boroughs  which  constitute  the 
city,  Richmond  and  Queens  have  only  a  few  thou- 
sand each;    Brooklyn  has  about   1011.000;  and  the 
boroughs  of  Bronx  and  Jlanhattan.  forming  the  old 
city  of  New  York,  have  the  remainder.     In  the  Bor- 
ough of  Bronx  there  are  about  50.000.  and  in  !Man- 
liattan  something  over  500,000  in  a  total  population 
in  that  borough  of  about  3,000.000. 

In  Manhattan  about  100,000.  being  tlie  old  resi- 
dents with  their  natural  increase  and  accretions,  are 
scattered   throughout  the  borough.     About  50.000 
are  in  the  Harlem  section  bounded  on  the  south  and 
north  respectively  by  100th  and   130th  streets,  and 
on  the  east  and  west  by  Second  and  Lenox  avenues 
— in  all  a  territory  of  about  one-half  a  square  mile. 
Most  of  these  formerly  lived  on  the 
Distribu-     lower  East  Side,  but  the  growing  cou- 
tion.  gestion  and  their  own  improving  ma- 

terial condition  induced  them  to  re- 
move to  this  section.  They  rei>iesent  a  community 
with  no  weallliy  members,  but  without  an  excessive 
number  of  very  poor. 
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The  section  known  as  the  lower  East  Side  is  ap- 
proximately boundeil  by  Madison  street  on  the  soutli, 
Ilonstou  street  on  the  nortli.  the  Bowery  on  the 
west,  and  tlie  East  River  on  tlie  east,  and  covers  a 
territory  about  one  scjnare  mile  in  extent.  Within 
tliis  sciuare  n.ile  live  350.000  .lews — some  of  them 
under  conditions  of  overcrowding  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. In  Jlay,  1904,  David  Blaustein,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Educational  Alliance,  look  a  census 
of  the  district  and  found  ()4,2()8  families;  at  five 
persons  per  family,  this  would  give  a  total  of  over 
320,000.  As  many  of  these  families  keep  one  or 
more  boarders,  consisting  of  single  men,  or  of  mar- 
ried men  who.se  families  are  still  in  Europe,  it  is 
evident  that  the  total  for  the  section  must  be  rather 
more  than  350,000.     Necessarily,  with  so  large  a 


resenting  43,938  individuals,  who  appeared  at  the 

United  Hebrew  Charities  in  the  past  liseal  year  (1904) 
only  35  (or  one-third  of  1  per  cenl)  had  applied  for 
assistance  prior  to  1S89,  while  5,5'25,  re|)resentlng 
19.957  individuals,  liad  never  before 
United       ajiplied.    Thecxpendituresof  the  I'ni- 
Hebrew      ted  Hebrew  Charities  in  the  past  year 
Charities.     (1904),  including  cost  of  administra- 
tion, were  !i!238,000.     Of  this  amount 
over  841,000  was  granted  to  570  pensioners  (chiefly 
ageil  persons  or  women  whose  children  have  not  yet 
reached  the  earning  age),  leaving  for  administration 
and   general   relief  §187,000   to  44,000  persons,   or 
about  S4  per  capita  per  annum.     That  the  money  is 
not  expended  upon  permanent  dependents  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  these  figures. 


Or  D  Jewish  C£.mktkrv,  wkst  Twenty-first  Street,  New  York. 

(From  a  photoKn»I.h.) 


population  in  so  small  a  territory,  there  must  be  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  poor.  While  the  vast 
majority  is  normally  self-sniiporting,  the  excess  of 
income  over  minimum  expenditure  is  so  meager  that 
any  untoward  circumstance  will  turn  the  scale  : 
protracted  sickness  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
family,  or  brief  sickness  on  the  part  of  the  bread- 
wiimer:  commercial  depression,  or  a  striki^  or  lock- 
out, will  cause  temporary  de|)endeuce.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  L'niled  Hebrew  Charities  is  so  frequently 
called  upon — in  ten  years  it  has  dealt  with  70,000  in- 
dividual cases,  each  involving  on  an  average  about 
four  jjcrsons  i)er  case.  In  all  but  an  insignificant 
number  of  instances  the  relief  reipiiivd  was  only  of 
a  temporary  nature.     Of  the  10,334  applicants,  rep- 


The  United  Hebrew  Charities  is  housed  at  Second 
avenue  and  21st  street,  in  the  Hebrew  Charities 
Building,  erected  for  it  and  for  similar  organizations 
that  re(iuireollice-room  there,  by  Solomon  Locb.  In 
addition  to  furnishing  temporary  relief  in  money  or 
sup]>lies  and  caring  for  its  pensioners,  the  Charities 
maintains  a  workroom  in  which  women  with  chil- 
dren to  sujiiiortare  instructed  in  the  useof  the  s(^w- 
ing-machinc!  and  are  jiaid  during  the  period  of  in- 
struction. It  retainsa  i)hysician  and  nurses,  who  not 
only  care  for  the  consumptive  in  his  home,  but  teach 
him  how  to  live  so  as  to  endanger  his  family  to  the 
least  i)os,sible  extent;  and  it  administers  a  S(Of- 
Snpport  Fund  with  sutlieient  liberality  to  establish 
many  recipients  in  business  and  make  them  self- 
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supporting.  The  organization  publishes  a  monthly 
niiifrazinc  entitled  "Jewish  Chaiity,"  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  all  (luestioiis  of  a  philanlhropic 
nature.  For  several  years  attempts  were  made  to 
secure,  iu  the  work  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
a  closer  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  East  Side 
comnninity,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1904 
two  subordinate  organizations  were  established — 
District  Xo.  1  in  East  Broadway,  and  District  No. 
5  in  Ludlow  street.  All  applicants  for  relief  residing 
in  these  districts  are  referred  to  them,  and  the  entire 
adnu'iustr.ition  of  the  two  districts  is  in  the  hands  of 
persons  residing  in  them,  the  funds  being  provided 
by  the  parent  organization. 

Allied  with  the  Charities  and  aiding  it  in  investi- 
gation and  relief  is  the  Federation  of  Sisterhoods, 
composed  of  fifteen  organizations  of  woinen  con- 
nected for  the  most  part  with  the  various  leading 
congregations.  The  Sisterhood  of  Temple  Enianu-El, 
the  first  organized,  has  its  own  home  at  318  East82d 
street,  where,  in  addition  to  aiding  the  poor,  it  con- 
ducts an  employment  bureau.  Other  organizations 
have  their  own  liomes.  and  support,  besides,  classes 
of  various  kinds  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 

The  Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum  So- 
cietj-  no  longer  engages  iu  general  relief-work.  In- 
stead it  makes  an  annual  appropria- 

Asylums  tion  of  S2o,000  orS30,000  to  the  United 
for  Hebrew  Charities,  which  becomes  its 

Children,  almoner.  It  confines  its  own  activities 
to  the  1,003  orphans  committed  to  or 
taken  under  its  charge.  For  those  placed  in  its  care 
by  the  city  authorities  it  receives  from  the  city 
treasury  .S104  per  annum  per  capita.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  it  received  in  this  way  S94. ,500:  its  ex- 
penditures were  §200,000.  The  mplianage  of  the 
society  is  situated  iu  Amsterdam  avenue  (between 
latjlh  and  138th  streets).  The  society  administers  a 
fund  of  SIOO.OOO  given  it  bj-  Emanuel  Lehman  to  en- 
able graduates  of  the  institution  toacquire  trades  or 
professions.  An  institution  somewhat  similar  to  it, 
but  not  confining  its  work  to  orphans,  is  the  He- 
brew Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  situated  at  Grand 
*  Boulevard  and  150th  street,  Avhcre  C.50  liomeless 
children  arc  cared  for.  The  amoimt  expended  by 
it  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  S10().00<l.  to  which  the 
city  of  New  York  contributed  869.000.  Tlie  care 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age  is  entrusted  to 
the  Hebrew  Infant  Asylum,  situated  at  909  Eagle 
avenue.  Borough  of  Bronx,  which  has  charge  of 
1.51  chihlrcn.  It  expended  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
S31. 000.  toward  which  the  city  of  New  York  "con- 
tributed 816.000. 

The  helpless  old  are  as  well  cared  for  as  the  help- 
less young.  At  l'2.i  West  10.5th  street  the  Home  for 
Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  provides  a  refuge  for 
236  men  and  women  at  an  expenditure,  in  1903,  of 
842,000.  Similar  in  character  is  the 
Aged  Poor    Home  for  the  Aged  at  40  Gouverneur 

and  the  street,  on  the  East  Side,  maintained  by 
Hospitals,  the  Daughters  of  Jacob,  and  having 
accommodations  for  about  20  persons. 
Another  home  for  the  aged  is  maintained  at  210 
Madison  street  by  the  Hachnoseth  Orchim  Society, 
wliich  also  cares  for  and  houses  friendless  inmii- 
grants  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  New  York.     It 


will  soon  occupy  a  more  commodious  establishment 
at  229  and  231  East  Bioadway.  Like  the  home  of 
the  Daughters  of  Jacob,  this  is  maintained  and  con- 
ducted almost  exclusively  by  residents  of  the  East 
Side. 

Another  institution  similarly  maintained  and  con- 
ducted is  Beth  Israel  Hosjiilal  at  Jefferson  and 
Cherry  streets.  This  is  a  modern  and  completely 
equi]>^ied  hospital  and  dispensary  with  100  beds, 
which  gave  treatment  last  year  to  867  patients  at 
an  expenditure  of  82.5.600,  of  which  the  city  of  New- 
York  contributed  §6,900. 

Lebanon  Hospital,  at  Westchester  avemie  and 
1.50th  street.  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  treated  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  2,000  patients  at  an  expense  of  865.000, 
toward  which  the  city  treasury  contributed  814,000. 
In  1903.  iu  cooiieration  with  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities,  it  established  a  convalescent  home  in 
which  patients  discharged  either  from  its  own  or  a 
sister  hosj)ital  and  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to 
proceed  with  their  daily  toil  may  remain  the  week  or 
fortnight  necessary  to  regain  fidl  strength. 

The  largest,  most  modern,  and  most  complete  of 
the  communal  institutions  is  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
covering  with  its  di.spensary  and  training-school  for 
nurses  an  entire  lilick  (between  100th  and  101st 
streets  and  Fifth  and  Madison  avenues).  These 
buildings  were  dedicated  and  occupied  in  the  spring 
of  1904.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  when  the  hos- 
pital had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  its  new  quar- 
ters, it  treated  3,540  patients  at  an  expenditure  of 
8152,000,  the  city  contributing  829.500. 

The  Montefiore  Home  cures  for  those  who,  by 
reason  of  the  protracted  or  incurable  nature  of  their 
illness,  can  not  be  admitted  to  the  ordinary  hospitals. 
Its  bviildingisin  Broadway,  between  13Sth  and  139th 
streets :  one  of  its  departments  is  given 
Montefi.ore    to  a  thorough  system  of  h_vdro]iathy 

Home.  tuider  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Simon 
Baruch.  A  few  years  ago  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Montefiore  Home  established  at  Bedford. 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  a  .sanatorium  where  suf- 
ferers in  the  early  stages  of  consumption  are  cared 
for.  That  the  need  for  the  Mcmtefiore  Home  is  far 
greater  than  its  capacity  is  shown  b}'  the  fact  that 
while  466  patients  were  admitted  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  831  applicants  were  refused  atlmission 
for  lack  of  room.  The  total  number  of  patients 
treated  during  the  j-ear  (466  being  admitted  during 
the  year  and  385  being  carried  over  from  the  previ- 
ous year)  was  851,  the  total  cost  being  8141,000,  of 
wliich  about  850,000  was  expended  at  the  country 
sanatorium  and  the  remainder  at  the  city  home. 

The  Sanitarium  for  Hebrew  Children  luaintains 
a  summer  home  at  Rockaway  Park.  L.  I.,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  it  takes  parties  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren from  the  tenement-houses  to  its  seashore  jilace. 
About  20.000  anniuilly  .are  so  benefited  at  a  cost  of 
aboijt  .820,000. 

Tlie  Jewish  Working  Girls'  Vacation  Society 
maintains  two  summer  homes,  one  at  Heliport.  L.  I., 
and  the  other  at  Big  Indian,  N.  Y.,  where  working 
girls  are  enabled  to  sjiend  a  fortnight  each  at  a  nom- 
inal charge,  the  difTerence  between  the  amount  so 
taken  and  the  actual  cost  being  made  up  by  the 
society. 
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Apart  from  societies  connected  witli  congrega- 
tii)ns,  the  foregoing  list  pnicticiilly  covers  tlie  more 
importiiiit  orgiinizations  dealing  with  the  physical 
side  of  the  problem  confronting  the  New  York  com- 
muuily.  There  are,  in  addition,  such  institutions 
as  the  Xurses'  Settlement,  whose  excellent  work 
under  the  leadership  of  Lillian  1),  AVuld  makes  it  a 
model  for  settlement  workers.  It  is  not  entirely 
Jewish  in  its  management  or  support,  although  its 
work  is  chielly  among  the  Jews  of  the  East  Side. 
So,  too,  with  the  Maternity  Hospital  and  with  Saint 
JIark's  Hospital;  the  mauagemeut  of  these  is  en- 
tirely non-Jewish,  but  by  reason  of  the  location  of 
the  institutions  their  beneficiaries  are  lanjelv  Jews. 


secular  and  Jewish  training  is  very  limited.  The 
provisions  generally  for  religious  education  are  not 
adequate.  On  the  East  Side  religious  education  is 
largely  imparted  through  the  heder.  There  are 
nearly  400  hadarini  holding  daily  sessions,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  they  cost  about  §120.000  per  annum 
to  maintain.  The  Tabnud  Tnrah  .schools,  of  which 
the  Mach/.ikei,  with  1,000  pupils,  at  225  East  Broad- 
way, is  the  most  important,  meet  daily.  The  He- 
brew free  schools  (for  the  past  few  years  under 
the  management  of  the  Educational  Alliance)  in- 
sure reli.gious  education  for  about  2,800  children,  of 
whom  about  80  per  cent  are  girls.  In  the  older 
counnunitv  religious  cducalion   is   mainlv.  though 


I'.UM    UK   I  KMKTKRV   (IF  TKMl'LK   F.M.\M"-Kl.  C0.NGRK(;.\TIC1X,   CVPKESS   IlILI.S,    DitlKIKLVN,    NKW   VdllK. 

(From  A  photo^npU.) 


Secular  education  is  cared  for  both  through  pri- 
vate channels  and  by  the  great  public-school  S3'stem, 

ranging  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
Education,    collegiate  training  of  the  College   of 

the  City  of  New  York  (for  boys)  and 
the  Normal  College  (for  girls).  To  such  an  extent 
do  the  Jews  avail  themselves  of  the  p\d)lic  .schools 
that  the  rosters  of  the  jHildic  high  schools  and  the 
City  College  show  a  Jewish  attendance  vastly  in 
excess  of  the  ratio  of  Jewish  population  ;  at  the  lat- 
ter more  than  7,i  per  cent  of  the  students  are  Jews. 
Probably  because  the  public  schools  are  so  well  at- 
tended, the  nundier  of  private  schools  giving  both 


not  exclusively,  coulined  to  that  given  in  llie  Sun- 

daj'-schools  attached  to  the  congregations.     These 

have,  with  some  exceptions,  one  ses- 

Religious     sion  weekly.     In  addition  to  the  Snn- 

Instruc-      day-school  which  each   congregation 

tion.         conducts  for  the  children  of  its  own 

members,  nnuiy  of  the  leading  C(jngre- 

gations   maintain   sindlar  schools  for   the  chiidreu 

of  the  poor.     The.se  schools  are  usually  established 

away  from  the  synagogue  and  in  the  neighborhoods 

which  they  are  intended  to  benelit. 

The     lack    of    well-(pmlilied    religious    teachers 
promjited  the  management  of  the  Jewish  Theolog- 
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ical  Semiuary  of  jVmerica  lo  establish  a  class  for 
the  traiuiii!?  nf  teachers  (1903).  The  seminary's 
lilirary  of  Jiulaiea — a  large  part  of  which  is  the 
gift  of  ilayer  Sulzberger — is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able iu  the  world  and  is  preserved  in  a  fire-proof 
room  constructed  for  the  jnirpose.  Here  also  are 
kept  the  records  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Societ\-. 

There  is,  aside  from  religious  teaching,  a  varied 

and  great  educational   activity.     The  Educational 

Alliance,  with  a  dailj-  attendance  of  nearly  7,001), 

is  located  at  East  Broadway  and  Jefferson  street, 

and  is  tlie  active  center.     In  addition 

Educa-  to  its  Hebrew  free  schools,  carried  on 
tional  partly  in  the  main  building  and  partly 
Alliance,  iu  Branch  A.  at  624  East  oth  street,  it 
conducts  classes  for  immigrants  (for- 
merly carried  on  by  the  Baron  de  Hirscli  Fund). 
where  450  newly  arrived  children  and  adults  are 
taught  English  and  prepared  for  entrance  into  the 
public  day-  and  night-schools.  There  is  also  a  class 
for  ■■  melammedim."  where  these  foreign  teachers  of 
Hebrew  are  taught  English.  For  joung  men  and 
women  tlicre  are  innumerable  clubs,  classes,  and 
dramatic  and  literary  societies,  ami  for  young  wom- 
en, cooking,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  classes.  A 
gymnasium  and  roof-garden  also  are  provided;  a 
People's  Synagogue  is  conducted  on  Sabbatlis  and 
holy  days  (A.  M.  Radin  being  rabbi),  and  an  after- 
noon service  for  children,  at  which  vaiious  rabbis  of 
the  city  ofticiate  iu  turn.  On  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
building  is  a  free  library,  part  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  system,  and  in  East  Broadway,  in  an 
annex  to  the  main  building,  are  living-rooms  for  the 
suiierinteudent  and  chief  workers.  A  building  in 
JIadison  street  is  occupied  by  Branch  B  of  the  Alli- 
ance, and  in  this  classes  are  conducted  by  young 
men  and  women  who  were  themselves  in  earlier 
days  recipients  of  the  advantages  of  the  institution. 
The  expenditures  of  the  Alliance  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  $87,500. 

The  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  at  34  and  36 
Sluyvesant  place,  provides  technical  education  of  a 
high  grade  to  250  young  men  at  an  annual  cost  of 
829.000.  The  Louis  A.  Steinam  School  of  Metal-' 
Working,  established  by  Abram  Steinam  in  memory 
of  his  son,  forms  jiart  of  the  plant  of  the  institution. 
The  Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls  is  situated 
at  267  Henry  street,  but  has  purchased  a  larger  site 
at  Second  avenue  and  15th  street.  It  teaches  girls 
embroidery,  millinery,  dressmaking,  stenography, 
etc.,  and  conducts  a  religious  school.  Its  expendi- 
tures in  the  last  fiscal  year  were  §36, .500. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  of  which  Myer  S. 
Isiiiics  was  president  from  its  foundation  imlil  his 
death,  in  addition  to  making  an  allowance  to  the 
Educational  Alliance,  to  the  Hebrew  Eilucational  So- 
ciety of  Brooklyn,  to  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Aid  Society,  and  to  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  various  seaboard  cities,  administers  the 
affairs  of  the  town  of  Woodbine,  N.  J., 
The  Hirsch  through  the  Woodbine  Land  and  Im- 

Funds.        provemenl  Company,  and  carries  on 

the  agricultural  school  there  and  the 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  in  .New  York.     The 

latter  is  situated  at222East  64th  street,  and  is  under 


the  superintendence  of  J.  E.  G.  Yalden ;  from  it  50 
young  men  are  graduated  semiannually,  after  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  such  callings  as  plumbing, 
machine-workiug.  carjieutry,  and  Ikuisc  and  sign- 
painting.  The  Clara  de  Hirsch  Home  for  Working 
Girls,  at  225  East  63d  street,  in  addition  to  providing 
at  moderate  cost  a  home  for  working  girls,  ([ualifies 
others  in  housekeeping,  milliBery,  and  other  means 
of  self-support. 

The  Young  Men's  Hel)rew  Association,  in  the 
building  at  92d  stieet  and  Lexington  avenue,  given 
to  it  by  Jacob  H.  Schiff.  conducts  Hebrew  classes 
and  carries  on  librar}-  and  social  woik  of  the  kind 
done  by  the  Educational  Alliance,  with  the  distinc- 
tion, however,  that  its  benefits  are  confined  to  those 
who  pay  the  membership  fee.  It  has  an  employ- 
ment bureau  and  a  gymnasium.  Ueligious  services 
are  held  on  Sabbaths  and  holy  days.  Work  of  the 
same  kind  for  women  isdone  by  the  Young  Women's 
Hebrew  Association,  at  1584  Lexington  avenue. 
This  is  a  new  organization  which  has  hardly  yet 
made  its  place  in  the  comnuinity. 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Soci- 
ety, supported  by  the  Paris  Jewish  Colonization 
Association  and  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  makes 
loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  farmers  or  those 
about  to  become  farmers.  At  the  close  of  1903, 
after  an  existence  of  four  years,  it  had  outstanding 
in  such  loans  over  (51.59,000,  with  very  few  delin- 
(juentsand  an  insignificant  proportion 
Jevrish  Ag-  of  losses.  It  makes  loans  also  to  in- 
ricultural    dustrial  workers  in  the  countiy  who 

Aid  So-  are  desirous  of  building  homes  there, 
ciety.  and  by  a  system  of  industrial  loans  and. 
subsidies  establishes  and  retains  in 
country  places  industries  which  would  otherwise  be 
located  in  the  cities.  Further,  in  touiunction  with 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Society  of  Paris,  it  main- 
tains the  Industrial  Removal  Ofiice,  which  it  estab- 
lished in  1901.  Through  this  office  residents  of  the 
congested  sections  of  the  cities  are  removed  to  places 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Over 
5,500  persons  were  so  removed  during  the  year  1903, 
anil  more  than  15,000  have  been  removed  since  the 
office  was  established.  About  00  per  cent  of  those 
removed  had  recently  come  to  America. 

The  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  was  organ- 
ized a  few  years  ago  from  among  the  older  of  the 
new  immigrants  for  the  purpose  uf  aiding  newcomers 
at  the  time  of  their  arrival:  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  it  maintains  an  agent  at 
Ellis  Island  for  this  purpose.  The  Hebrew  Gemil- 
lath  Chasodim  Society  is  an  organization  for  loaning 
money  without  interest  to  persons  having  a  respon- 
sible indorser.  It,  too,  is  the  work  of  the  newer 
community. 

The  local  section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
supports  free  religious  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  and  sends  a  vi.sitor  to  the  wayward  girls 
at  Randalls  Island  and  to  the  women  committed  to 
the  Bedford  Reformatory.  It  established  the  rec- 
reation-rooms at  186  Chrystie  street,  furnishing  in- 
nocent amusement  to  3'oung  girls.  The  work  which 
the  council  has  felt  called  upon  to  do  reveals  one 
of  the  dark  sides  of  the  communal  problem.  Inad- 
ccjuate  house-room  has  resulted  in  a  tendency  on  the 
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part  of  the  young  of  botli  sexes  to  seek  amusement 
on  the  streets  and  in  pleasure-resorts  whose  intlucnce 
is  far  from  wholesome.  The  consequence  is  appar- 
ent in  increasing  misconduct  and  even  crime.  There 
is  now  in  process  of  formation  a  Jewish  Protectory 
for  the  care  of  boys  and  girls,  who  have  heretofore 
been  sent  to  non-Jewish  reformatory  institntions. 
The  Jewish  Prisoncre'  Aid  Society  gives  reliiiious 
ministration  to  the  unfortunates  in  the  slateaud  city 
prisons,  and  upon  their  discharge  endeavors  to  aid 
them  in  becoming  self-respecting  and  law  abiding 
citizens. 

The  several  Jewish  orders  have  their  local  organ- 
izations; the  B'nai  B'ritli  maintains  tlie  Maiinonides 
Library  at  58th  sdeet  and  Le.xinirton  avenue,  the 
U'nai  H'rith  Club  at  the  same  address,  and  down- 
town  headquarters    at    100    Forsyth    street,    where 


synagogue  is  situated  at  70th  street  and  Central 
Park  West.  Others  are:  Emanu-El  (43d  street  and 
5th  avenue:  Josejih  Silverman,  rabbi);  Bcth-El 
(TGth  street  and  5th  avenue;  S.  Schulman,  rabbi); 
B'nai  Jeshurun  (65th  street  and  .Madison  avenue; 
J.  >[.  Asher,  rabbi);  Shaaray  Telillah  (S3d  street 
and  West  End  avenue;  F.  de  S.  Mendcs,  rabbi); 
Israel  (125th  street  and  5th  avenue;  M.  II.  Harris, 
rabbi);  Ahawath  C'hesed  Shaar  llashomayim  (.).5th 
street  and  Lexington  avenue;  I.  S.  Moses,  rabbi). 

There  are  about  twenty  additional  congregations 
with  their  own  places  of  worshi]),  and  more  than 
three  hundred  meet  in  halls  or  in  rooms  in  tene- 
ment-houses. In  addition  to  these  there  are  several 
hundred  that  meet  in  halls  on  the  holy  days  only. 
The  Jewish  Endeavor  Society',  which  meets  monthly, 
aims  to  foster  a  religious  spirit  in  the  young;   the 


I'Mit  OF    VVASMINliTOX    I'KMKTERV,    HROOKLYX,  NKW    YoUK. 
(From  a  iih<'lo(;ra|  li.  J 


there  are  social  rooms  ami  a  iice  employment 
bureau.  Important  work  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Fast  Side  is  carried  on  inider  non-sectarian  manage- 
ment in  the  University  Settlement,  College  Settle- 
ment, and  the  down-town  branch  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society.  Various  day-nurseries,  Jewish  an<l 
non-sectarian,  ccist  and  care  for  small  cliildien  while 
the  nmthers  are  at  work. 

The   leading   synagogues   of   New  York  by    no 

means    confine   tlieir  activities  to    the   holding   of 

religious   services.     Mention    has   al- 

Syna-        ready   been    marie  of  the  sisterhoods 

gogues.  and  religious  schools.  There  are  also 
young  people's  societies  for  lit<'tary 
and  social  purposes,  hebras,  and  many  organizations 
for  aiding  the  poor.  The  oldest  congregalion  is 
the  Shearitli  Israel,  of  which  II.  Pereiia  Mendcs  is 
rabbi.     This  is  the  Scphardic  congregation,  and  its 


Juda'ans  meet  at  irregular  intervals,  usually  to  do 
honor  to  .some  distinguished  visitor. 

Zionism  has  its  quota  of  adherents,  there  1)eing 
twentv-foiu' orgaiuzations  in  the  eit)',  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Federation.  The 
membership  is  about  5,000.  The  poor  in  Palestine 
are  not  forgotten,  and  are  aided  through  tlie  North 
American  Belief  Society  (llezckiah  Kohn,  president), 
as  well  as  through  private  sources. 

Of  trade-unions  the  Allied  Hebrew  Trades  is  the 
only  (lisliiK'tively  Jewish  organization,  although  in 
those  trades  in  which  many  Jews  are  em|iloye<l  the 
labor-unions  have  a  considerable  Jewish  mend)er- 
ship.  The  executive  oflieer  of  the  United  (iurmeiit 
Workers  was  until  the  summer  of  1004  Ili-niy  While: 
he  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Civic  F'edi'ialion— an 
orgaiuzation  of  em))loyers,  working  men,  and  pub- 
licists which  was  established   in   order  to   promote 
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industrial  peace.  Associnted  with  him  are  Marcus 
JI.  JIarl<s  (president  of  the  Clothing  Association,  an 
orsanizatiou  of  employers)  and  Oscar  S.  Straus 
(president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion), at  whose  initiative  the  Civic  Federation  was 
formed.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  lias  man}- 
Jewish  members  and  one  Jewish  vice-president  (Ja- 
cob H.  Schill). 

Politically  the  Jews  are  fairly  divided  between 
the  two  leading  parties,  although  many  ally  them- 
selves with  the^Socialists.  A  leading  Socialist  jour- 
nal is  "  Vorwarts,"  published  in  Yiddish  aud  edited 


Brooklyn  :  It  is  likely  that  Jews  settled  spo- 
radically on  Long  Island  from  their  first  arrival  at 
Xew  York,  but  apparently  not  in  numbers  suflicient 
for  the  organization  of  a  community  ;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  tradilion  that  they  attended  the  congregations 
in  New  York,  the  more  pious  rowing  over  on  Friday 
afternoons  to  spend  the  Sabbath-day  with  their 
brethren  ou  Manhattan  Island.  About  1850  a  num- 
ber of  Jews,  in  oider  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  in 
connection  with  attending  worship  in  Kew  York, 
abandoned  their  dwellings  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
Brookhn  and  moved  nearer  to  the  river  front  in  the 


Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Ralph  Avente,  Bkooklyk,  New  York, 

(From  a  j'botograpb.) 


by  Abraham  Cahan.  Other  Yiddish  papers,  all 
dailies,  are  the  "News"  (weekly  ed.,  "Gazette"), 
•■Jonrnal,"  "World,"  "Jewish  Abeud-Po.st,"  and 
■■  Herald,"  all  but  the  last-named  being  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Sarasohns.  Other  Jewish  jiapers 
are  the  "American  Hebrew,"  "Hebrew  Standard." 
and  "Arbeiter  Stimme"  (weekly),  "New  Era," 
"Jewish  Home,"  "Menorah,"  "Znkunft,"  and 
■•  Maccaba'an  "  (montldy);  the  "  Maccabifan  "  is  the 
Zionist,  and  the  "Znkunft"  the  Socialist,  organ. 
A.  C.  L.  S. 

IX.— 19 


west  and   southwestern   parts  of  Brooklyn.     This 
caused  movements  to  be  set  on  foot  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  houses  of  worshij)  on 
Beth  Elo-    Long  Island.     The  tir.st  was  the  Beth 
him  Con-     Elohim  congregation  in  Williamsburg, 
gregation.    cstabli.shed  by  lifteeii  Jews,  who  hired 
a  small   jjlace  for  S1.")0  a  year.     But 
the   congregation    grew    rapiilly,  and   a  few  years 
later  a  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  Keap  street. 
In  1874  the  younger  generation  adojited  the  Reform 
ritual,  and  the  result  was  the  secession  of  a  number 
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of  Orthodox  members,  who  formed  the  Congrega- 
tion Ahawath  Acliini. 

The  second  movement  for  the  founding  of  a  con- 
gregation began  in  the  neighborliood  of  the  present 
Broolilyn  city  liall,  about  185-4.  Only  twelve  mem- 
bers \verc  concerned,  and  on  eaeli  Sal>batli  they 
worshiped  in  tlie  liouse  of  one  of  tlieir  number. 
Tliey  named  tlieir  congregation  Beth 
Beth  Israel,  and  for  the  Passover  and  the 

Israel.  autumnal  festivals  they  brought  a  haz- 
zan  from  Xew  Yorlv.  Their  house  of 
worship  is  now  on  IBoerum  place  and  State  street. 
near  tlie  great  business  district  of  Brooklyn.  Until 
tile  year  187!)  the  congregation  was  strictly  Ortlio- 
do.\,  but  in  that 
year  certain  re- 
f  o  r  m  s  w  e  r  o 
adopted. 

The  Reform 
movement  liad 
ils  inception  in 
1869,  when  a 
number  of  Jews 
left  the  Orthci- 
do.v  synagogues. 
This  resulted  in 
the  founding  of 
Temple  Israel. 
A  cliarter  was 
procured  from 
the  legislature, 
a  hall  was  tem- 
porarily rented, 
and  during  the 
s  a  m  e  year  a 
church  building 
in  Greene  ave 
nue,  near  Adel- 
plii  street,  was 
purchased  and 
converted  into  a 
synagogue.  In 
Is'ov.',  r887,  lots 
were  purchased 
at  Bedford  and 
Lafayette  ave- 
nues, and  in 
April,  1891.  was 
laid  the  corner- 
stone for  the 
temple,  which 
was  dedicated  in 

April,  1893.  The  number  of  synagogues  in  that 
vicinity  shows  where  the  increase  of  the  Jewish 
jiopulation  of  Brooklyn  first  ap|ieared. 

The  so-called  "Ihiixl  period"  of  Jewish  history  in 
Brookljni  commenced  in  I8S2,  when  the  inllu.x  of  Bus- 
sian  Jewish  immigrants  began.     IJussian  Jews  set- 
tled among  their  coreligionists  in  the 
Effect  of     Williamsburg  district.  The  older  Jew- 

Russo-  isli  residents  of  Williamsburg  began 
Jewish  Im-  to  remove  to  other  districts,  and  many 
migration.  Jewish  synagogues  of  early  estab- 
lishment were  left  in  possession  of  the 
new  arrivals.  Williamsburg,  however,  was  not  des- 
tined to  form  the  living  center  of  the  fresh  conlin- 
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gents  of  immigrants  from  lUissia,  Rumania,  anil 
Galicia. 

At  the  end  of  1886  some  New  York  immigrant 
Jews  of  speculative  propensities  purchased  a  num- 
ber of  lots  in  the  district  known  as  Brownsville, 
which  lots  were  offered  for  sale  to  immigrant  .lew- 
ish  residents  of  New  York.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  about  two  hundred  houses  and  three  syna- 
gogues were  erected  in  Brownsville.  The  streets 
were  not  paved  and  were  badly  lighted.  In  1895 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  .some  wealthy  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  Brooklyn,  and  they  hastened  to  help 
llieir  coreligioni.-^ts.  A  building  was  soon  erected 
at  Pitkin  avenue  and  Watkin  street,  and  became  the 

home  of  the  He- 
1)  r  e  w  E  d  u  c  a  - 
lioiial  Society, 
which  is  man- 
a  g e d  on  the 
same  lines  as  the 
Edueatiimal  Al- 
liance in  East 
Broadway,  New 
Y  o  r  k  .  The 
founders  of  the 
institution  ap- 
jjealed  to  the 
authoriliesin  be- 
half of  the  Jew- 
ish inhabitants 
of  Brownsville, 
and  in  the  course 
of  two  years 
ciiiisiderablc  im- 
11  r  o  ve  111  cuts 
were  made. 

When  entire 
streets  of  the 
east  side  of  New 
York  were  al- 
tered and  innu- 
nieiahle  houses, 
were  demolished 
to  make  room 
for  iiarks  and 
fur  theaiiproach 
to  the  Williams- 
liiirg  bridge, 
thousands  of 
Jews  moved  to 
Brownsville,  and 
it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  (1904)  not  less  than  20,000  Jew- 
ish inhabitants  in  that  district,  with  fourteen  syna- 
gogues. The  majority  of  the  Brownsville  Jews 
travel  daily  to  New  York,  where  they  either  have 
places  of  business  or  are  employed  in  various  fac- 
tories. 

The  mostimportant  Jewish  benevolent  institution 
in  Brooklyn  is  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  Society, 
which  was  incorporated  in  Aug.,  1878.  On  Jan.  1, 
1879,  a  house  at  McDonough  street  and  Stuyvesant 
avenue  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  orphans. 
Si.\  years  later  ground  in  McDonough  street,  ad- 
joining the  original  building,  was  bought,  and  the 
corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laiil  June  26,  1883. 
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III  May,  1S92.  the  coniiTstone  of  a  now  usvliini 
buililiugon  Pacific  aiul  Dean  streets  was  laid.  This 
liuiklinir  cost  .•?23o,000.  and  was  dedicated  Dec,  1892. 
It  acconniiodates  about  400  cliildrcn. 

Pur  ahnost  two  centuiies  tlie  Jewisli  dead  of 
Broolilyu  were  taken  to  Manliattan  Island  for  burial. 
But  when,  for  sanitary  reasons,  the  old  burial-places 
were  closed,  the  .Manhattan  Jews  established  ceme- 
teries in  Brooklyn.  The  oldest  known 
Cemeteries,  is  the  Washington  Cemcterj-.  situated 
about  two  miles  beyond  the  city  limits 
and  just  outsiile  the  village  of  Parkville,  Long 
Island.  It  appears  that  at  its  establishment  about 
1860  there  were  no  sectarian  restrictions  placed  upon 
interments.  However,  few  persons  of  otlier  coni- 
Kiuuions  have  been  buried  there  since  the  Jews  took 
possession  of  it.  Within  the  last  twent)'  years 
about  fifty  acres  have  been  added  to  it.  Hebrew 
lodges  and  congregations,  societies  and  individuals, 
have  purchased  uearlj-  tlireefourths  of  its  acreage. 
Among  the  other  Jewish  places  of  burial  are:  Aha- 
vath  Chesed,  thirteen  acres  in  East  Williamsburg; 
Shearith  Israel  and  Temple  Beth-EI,  both  in  New- 
town, and  si.\  and  ten  acres  respectiveh' ;  Salem 
Fields,  at  Jamaica  avenue  and  Jlarket  street ;  Jlount 
Nebo,  fifteen  acres  on  the  Fresh  Pond  Koad  in  Queens 
county;  Machpelah,  forty  acres  in  Newtown;  and 
Maimouides,  seven  and  one-half  acres  near  Ridge- 
wood. 

In  1904  Brooklyn  contained  over  thirty  congrega- 
tions, a  Talmud  Torah,  a  hospital  and  dispensarv, 
various  benevolent  associations,  clubs,  lodges,  and 
Zionist  societies.  Its  oldest  rabbi  then  was  Leopold 
Wiutner,  for  many  j'ears  connected  with  the  Beth 
Elohim  congregation.  Its  Jewish  population  in  that 
year  appears  to  have  been  not  less  thau  100,000. 

BlBLIofip.APHY  :  Histdtil  "f  Ihe  Citti  nf  linutl.hin  (publisbed 
by  The   lirnokUin  LmUji  Eimli).  pp.  3K.'.  .'Mt,  («1,  t«5;  VV. 
W.  Munsell,  Hislnrti  iif  Kiinjs  Cnuntu,  p.  1U88,  New  York. 
.\.  D.  31.  H. 

NEW  YORK:  Most  populous  state  of  the 
American  Union,  with  an  estimated  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  T.jO.OOO.  The  history  of  the  Jews  of  the 
state  is  practically  covered  by  the  articles  New 
York  (city),  Ai.b.xsy,  etc.  Their  records  date  back 
to  16.1-1  and  present  a  continuous  history  of  migra- 
tion and  growth.  Given  below  isalist  of  the  places 
in  the  state  of  New  York  which  contain  Jewish 
commimities,  those  covered  by  separate  articles 
being  merely  named. 

Albany;  Amsterdam;  Astoria  (has  a  con- 
gregation); Bath  Beach  (congregation);  Bing:- 
hamton  (Congregation  Sons  of  Israel,  founded  in 
l*^"^.");  a  Iteform  society,  holding  services  on  holy 
days);  Brooklyn  (see  Ji-.w.  Encvc.  i\.  2H9,  s.r. 
New  Youk  [city));  Buffalo  ;  Coney  Island  (com- 
munity); Conklin  ((cmetcry  I ;  Corning  (congre- 
gation); Elmira;  Far  Rockaway  (a  summer  re- 
sort ;  has  a  congregation) ;  Freeport  (congregation) ; 
Glen  Cove  (Congregatinn  Tifereth  Israel,  founded 
in  lf<99);  Glens  Falls  f  Kducational  Alliance, 
and  a  congregatinn);  Gloversville  (congregation, 
founded  in  1891,  and  the  Nathan  Littauir  Hospital, 
a  non-seclarian  institution,  menu)rial  of  Nathan  Lit- 
tauer);  Greenport  (congregation);  Haverstraw 
(congregation,    founded    in    1892j;     Hornellsville 


(congregation);  Hudson  (congregation);  Ithaca 
(religious  school:  cemetery;  Hebrew  Ladies'  Aid 
Society);  Jamaica  (congregation) ;  King-ston  (Con- 
gregation Emanuel,  founded  iu  18."):i.  pies<'nt  |  I'.I04] 
rabbi  Joseph  Lieser;  Congregation  AgtulathAchim, 
founded  in  1887;  two  newer  congregations;  a  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  A.ssociation) ;  Lake  Placid  (congre- 
gation); Mount  "Vernon  (congregation):  New- 
burgh  (Congregation  Beth  Jacob,  founded  in  1865, 
present  rabbi  Ilynian  J.  Klkin;  Congregation  Agua- 
das  Achini ;  a  social  club);  New  Rochelle  (congre- 
gation); New  York  (city);  Niagara  Falls  (a 
cemetcrj'  association);  Ogdensburg  (Congregation 
Anshe  Zophar,  founded  in  180."));  Olean  (congrega- 
tion and  a  relief  association) ;  Ossining  (congrega- 
tion);  Peekskill  (congregation  i;  Port  Chester 
(congregation;  Ladies' Aid  Soiicty;  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  A.s.sociation) :  Poughkeepsie  (congrega- 
tion);  Rochester;  Rockaway  Beach  (cdngrega- 
tion;  Ladies'  Benevolent  SniiLiy);  Sag  Harbor 
(congregation  and  a  benevolent  society) ;  Schenec- 
tady (Congregation  Sbaari  Shamayini,  founded  iu 
1856,  present  rabbi  E.  M.  Chapman;  congregations 
of  Hungarian.  Russian,  and  Polish  Jews;  a  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association;  the  L'nited  Hebrew 
Charities;  etc.);  Spring  "Valley  (congregation); 
Staten  Island  (congregation  and  a  Young  Jlen's 
Hebrew  Association);  Syracuse;  Tannersville 
(congregation;  hasa  ennsiderable  Jewish  populatinn 
in  summer);  Tarrytown  (congregation);  Tomp- 
kinsville  (congregation ) ;  Troy  ;  Tupper  Lake 
(congregation);  TJtica  (.several  congregations:  a 
Hebrew  Free  School;  a  Hebrew  Aid  Noeicty;  a 
Ladies'  Hebrew  Society  ;  a  cenieter}) ;  "Watertown 
(congregation) :  "West  Arverne  (congregation); 
Whitestone  (a  Hebrew  library);  Yonkers  (Home 
for  Aged  and  Infirm;  Independent  Order  B"nai 
B'rith,  opened  in  18S2;  three  congregations;  a  He- 
brew Free-School  Association;  a  Women's  Charity 
Association). 

BiBLiOGRAPiiY:  American  Jcicish  I'cai- Boofc,  5861  (1900-1). 

A. 

NEW  ZEALAND  ;  A  group  of  islands  in  the 
South  Paeilic  Ocean,  consisting  of  two  large  islands 
(North  Island  and  South  Island),  a  small  island 
known  as  Stewart  Island,  and  numerous  islets  along 
the  coast.  Europeans  did  not  settle  there  in  appre- 
ciable numbers  until  after  1830,  and  for  tAvoor  three 
decades  thereafter  there  were  but  few  Jews  among 
them.  It  was  not  until  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  gold  was  discovered  in  the 
Otago  district,  that  Jews  Avere  drawn  to  New  Zea- 
land in  considerable  numbers.  During  the  persecu- 
tions in  Russia  in  1891,  the  Parliament  of  New  Zea- 
land sent  a  memorial  to  the  Russian  emperor, 
Alexander  III.,  praying  for  an  abatement  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  his  Jewish  subjects.  The 
New  Zealand  colonists,  however,  were  seized  by 
the  same  fear  that  dis(iuieted  tiiat  section  of  the 
English  public  and  led  tp  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Alien  Immigration.  In  1893  news  was  re- 
ceived that  five  hundred  destitute  Russian  Jews 
were  being  sent  to  New  Zealand  by  the  Jewish 
authorities  in  London.  Protests  were  at  once  raised 
all  over  the  colon}'.     Kesolutious  from  trades  and 
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liibor  councils  wero  forwarded  to  the  premier  of  the 
colonj',  who  lelegra plied  to  the  agent-general  in  Lou- 
don iiistnietiiig  him  to  assist  in  i)re- 
Affected  by  renting  Russian  Jews  from  heing  sent 
Russian      to  the  colony.     An  angry  correspond- 
Perse-        eiice  passed  between  the  premier  and 
cutions.      a  |)roiniuent  Jewish  resident,  and  the 
feeling  of  disquiet  was  only  calmed  by 
au  assurance  from  Dr.  Adler,  chief  rabbi  of  London, 
to  the  ell'ect  that  the  London  authorities  had  never 
contemplated  such  a  wholesale  transportation. 

The  Jews  in  New  Zealand  have  never  aggregated 
much  more  than  si.\teeu  hundred  individuals;  but 
in  spite  of  this  fact  they  have  assisted  in  shaping 
the  country's  policy.  In  this  respect  the  mo.'il 
notable  was  Sir  Julius  Vogei.,  who  at  various 
times  held  the  portfolios  of  colonial  treasurer,  com- 
missioner for  stamps  and  customs,  and  postmaster- 
general.  He  served  as  premier  from  1874  to  18TG, 
and  held  the  office  of  agent-general  in  London  from 
1870  to  188L  He  is  best  remembered  for  his  vigor- 
ous policy  of  public  works,  by  which  the  North 
Island  was  opened  up.  To  him  also  are  due  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  San  Francisco  and  New  Zealand 
mail  service,  the  completion  of  the  London  and  New 
Zealand  cable,  the  system  of  government  life-insur- 
ance, and  the  creation  of  the  Public  Trust  Offices. 
Three  other  Jews  have  served  in  political  life:  Hal- 
liustein  sat  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  Samuel 
Edward  Shrimski  (1830-1902)  was  four  times  elected 
to  that  chamber  and  sat  for  seventeen  years  as  a  life 
member  of  the  Upper  House;  C.  Louisson,  who  is 
at  present  (1904)  the  only  Jew  in  Parliament,  was 
apiiointed  to  the  Upper  House  in  1901. 

Jews  have  been  very  active  in  municipal  life,  and 
as  mayors  and  councilors  their  names  are  recorded 
in  many  cities.  The  history  of  Auckland  especially 
is  identified  with  the  name  of  a  Jew.  Before  it 
became  a  mnnicripality  A.  P.  Phillips 
In  Munici-  was  chairman  of  the  city  board ;  he 
pal  Life.  was  its  first  mayor,  and  held  that  office 
altogether  for  thirty-three  years.  He- 
sides  holding  the  apiioiiitinent  of  justice  of  the 
peace  and  resident  magistrate,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  provincial  council  and  of  the  education  lioard. 
He  established  a  free  library,  obtained  many  endow- 
ments for  the  city,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  JIunicipal  Association  of  New  Zcaliuid.  Henry 
Isaacs  also  was  at  one  time  mayor  of  Aiu'kland. 
On  four  occasions  C.  Louisson  was  elected  to  the 
mayoral  chair  of  Christchurch.  He  w-as  a  memlier 
of  the  first  Charitable  Aid  and  Hospital  IJoiird  of 
New  Zealand,  a  dejuity  inspector  of  the  Suniiysiile 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  one  of  the  New  Zealand  com- 
missioners to  the  Melbourne  E.xhibition.  Other 
towns  have  had  Jewish  mayors  in  the  persons  of 
Louis  Ehrenfeld,  Moss  Jonas,  and  E.  Shrimski. 

Jews  have  given  a  decided  imiietus  to  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  New  Zealand.     The  chambers 
of  commerce  have  had  many  Jews  as  presidents, 
notably  I).  E,  Tiieomim.  The  New  Zea- 
In  land  Shipping  Company  was  founded 

Commerce,    by  the   brothers   Edward  and   Henry 
Isiiacs.     The   first    chairman    of    the 
Manawatu  Railway  Company  was  Jo.scjiji  Nathan. 
who    established    the   AVellingtou   Harbor    Board. 


When  delegates  were  sent  to  England  to  represent 
New  Zealand  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  two  out  of  the  five  members  were 
Jews — Joseph  Nathan  and  Arthur  Myers. 

Jews  have  done  some  enterjirising  work  in  the 
field  of  journalism  in  New  Zealand.  Vogel  ac- 
(jnired  a  half  jiroprietorship  of  the  "Otago  Wit- 
ness." lie  started,  and  for  many  years  edited,  the 
first  daily  newspaper  of  New  Zealand,  "The  Daily 
Times  "  ;  he  admitted  as  part  owner  of 

In  Jour-  his  paper  B.  L.  Earjeon,  the  novelist 
nalism  and  and  playwright.  Mark  Cohen  is  pres- 
the  Army,  ident  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  of 
Journalists  and  has  (ov  a  considerable 
jieriod  edited  the"Dunedin  Star."  "The  New  Zea- 
land Referee  "  is  managed  by  Phineas  Selig,  and  an- 
other Jew,  Marcus  !^Iarks.  is  head  of  the  "  Hansard  " 
staff.  New  Zealand  Jews  have  always  shown  a 
patriotic  interest  in  questions  of  defense.  During 
the  Maori  war  many  Jews  were  found  in  the  Brit- 
ish ranks.  C.  Louisson  was  the  first  to  follow  the 
volunteer  movement  on  the  West  Coast.  In  1894 
David  Ziman  olTcred  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  build- 
ing a  battle-ship  to  be  presented  by  New  Zealand  to 
the  British  government,  the  colony  to  ])ay  the  other 
half.  When  trouble  broke  otit  in  Samoa  between 
the  British  bluejackets  and  the  natives,  three  Auck- 
land companies  offered  their  services  to  the  imperial 
government,  two  of  the  three  captains  lieing  Jew.s. 
In  the  South-African  war  the  New  Zealand  contin- 
gents included  a  number  of  Jews.  As  educators, 
too,  Jews  have  gained  some  distinction.  Several 
have  sat  on  the  various  education  boards;  E.  Shrim- 
ski founded  the  Waitaki  School;  Louis  Cohen  is  a 
member  of  tlie  senate,  and  Phineas  Levy  a  law  ex- 
aminer, of  the  New  Zealand  University.  The  only 
woman  in  New  Zealand  who  has  passed,  up  to  the 
present,  the  examinations  (|ualifying  for  the  prac- 
tise of  law  is  a  Jewess,  Ethel  Benjamin. 

Congregations  have  been  formed  in  most  of  the 
principal  cities.  In  Auckland.  Dunedin,  Welling- 
ton, and  Christchurch  congregations  have  existed 
for  many  j-ears.  In  each  of  these  cities  there  exists 
the  same  Jewish  commimal  life  as  obtains  in  other 
British  congregations.  Each  has  its  Hebrew  and 
religious  classes,  itscharitable  institutionsand  social 
societies.  Services  are  held  on  Sabbaths,  holy  days, 
and  on  all  special  occasions.  The 
Congrega-  oldest  congregation  is  that  of  Auck- 
tional  Life,  land,  which  was  founded  in  IS.ig. 
Rev.  S.  A.  Goldstein  lias  been  the  min- 
ister for  twenty-two  years  and  was  preceded  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elkin.  The  synagogue  is  a  handsome 
structure  and  stands  on  an  clivated  site  presented 
by  the  government.  The  Dunedin  congregation 
dates  from  1861,  in  which  year  the  first  service  was 
held  on  the  premises  of  llyam  S.  Nathan,  who  actcil 
as  its  first  president.  The  ])rcscMt  synagogue,  which 
replaced  an  older  one,  was  built  in  1S81,  since  which 
time  the  conununity  has  had  five  rabbis;  the  Rev. 
B.  Lichteuslein  held  oflice  from  187.'>  till  his  death  in 
1893,  and  the  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  B.  Cho- 
dowsky.  The  communily  eiijovs  the  distinction 
of  having  founded  tli(!  first  l.iebra  kaddisha  in  the 
British  empire.  In  Wellington  the  first  service 
was  held  in  the  house  of  Joseph  Nathan,  to  whose 
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efforts  the  community  is  largely  indebted  for  its 
present  synagogue,  erectnl  in  1870.  The  Rev.  H. 
Van  Stavern  lias  been  minister  tliere  for  nearly 
thirty  years;  he  is  n  member  of  the  Wellington 
licensing  bench.  The  Christchurch  congrega- 
tion, which  has  been  served  Inr  more  than  thirty 
years  by  the  Hev.  I.  Zachaiiah,  has  had  a  checkered 
career'and  has  maintained  a  corporate  existence  with 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  i)aucity  of  Jewish  residents. 
Synagogues  have  been  built  also  in  Nelson  and 
Tiniaru.  but  at  the  present  time  uo  corporate  con- 
gregations arc  attached  to  them.  The  ofBcial  cen- 
sus for  I'JOl  placed  the  Jewish  population  of  New 
Zealand  at  1,611 ;  the  total  population  is  772,719. 
J.  .  D.   I.  F. 

NEWARK  :  Largest  city  of  the  state  of  New 
Jeisi  y.  U.  S.  A.  Its  first  Jewish  congregation  was 
founded  Aug.  20,  1848,  under  the  name  "  B'nai  Je- 
shurun."  Religious  services  were  held  at  various 
places  until  1858,  when  the  first  synagogue  was 
built,  on  Washington  .street.  Isaac  Schwarz  w-as 
hazzan  at  the  time,  and  the  mode  of  worship  was 
Orthodox.  His  successors  were  Sigmund  Kaufman, 
in  1860,  and  S.  Seligman,  in  1865.  In  1867  the  con- 
gregation built  its  present  temple,  at  the  dedication 
of  which,  in  1868,  the  present  incumbent.  Kabbi 
Joseph  Leueht,  entered  upon  his  office.  Solomon 
Foster  has  been  associated  with  him  since  1903. 
The  worship  is  now  that  of  the  Reform  ritual;  and 
the  congregation  includes  the  most  prominent  Israel- 
ites of  the  city. 

Congregation  Ohcb  Scholom  was  organized  in 
1860.  Its  pulpit  has  been  occupied  by  Rabbis  Zins- 
ler,  B.  Drachman,and  the  present  incumbent,  Bern- 
hard  Glueek.  Congregation  B'nai  Abraham  was 
organized  in  1857.  It  formerly  had  places  of  wor- 
ship in  Bank  and  Washington  streets,  and  since  1899 
has  occupied  its  present  building  at  the  corner  of 
High  street  and  13th  avenue.  Among  its  ministers 
have  been  Isidor  Kalish,  Jleyer  S.  Hood,  Bergman, 
N.  G.  Solomon,  and  Jacob  Goldstein.  The  present 
incumbent  is  Julius  Silberfeld.  A  few  years  ago  a 
number  of  congregations  made  up  of  Russian  immi- 
grants, combined  under  the  name  Anshe  Russia,  and 
built  a  synagogue  in  Kinney  street.  H.  Bradsky  is 
the  rablii.  There  are  nine  other  smaller  congrega- 
tions in  the  city. 

All  the  Jewish  orders  have  lodges  in  Newark. 
The  Progress  Club,  with  its  own  ehib-honse  in  West 
Park  street,  is  the  leading  social  organization. 
There  are  a  number  of  charitable  associaticms.  the 
most  prominent  being  the  Helirew  Benevolent  and 
Orphan  Asylum  Society  (founded  1865),  which  has 
a  commodious  Home  for  Orphans  in  Clinton  avenue. 
.V  Hebrew  free  school,  built  by  the  Plaut  family 
(1889)  and  bearing  the  name  "Plaut  Jlemorial 
School,"  gives  instruction  in  religions  branches  to  800 
|iupils.  mostly  children  of  Russian  emigrants,  under 
the  superintendency  of  Jleyer  S.  Hood. 

The  ])rofessions  of  law  and  medicine-  have  some 
very  prominent  Jewish  members.  The  department 
stores  of  L.  S.  Plaut  it  Co.,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  and 
David  Straus  Company  are  among  the  principal  ones 
in  the  city.  Among  the  leading  manufacturers 
•Moses  Straus  <k  Sons,  IJ.  G.  Solomon,  and   Wein- 


garten  Bros,  are  most  prominent,  the  last-named 
linn  having  one  of  the  largest  corset  factories  in 
existence. 

The  Jews  of  Newark,  of  whom  at  least  one-half 
arc  Russian  immigrants,  luimber  (1904)  about 
20,000,  in  a  total  population  of  nearly  300.000. 

A.  J.  Lev. 

NEWBURGEK,  JOSEPH  E.  :  American 
jurist;  born  in  New  York  city  1853;  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  Columbia  College  (School 
of  Law),  New  York  (LL.B.);  admitted  to  the 
bar  1874.  In  1891  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  city 
court  of  New  York,  and  served  until  1895.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  New  York  city,  which  office  he 
still  (1904)  holds. 

Newburger  has  been  active  in  Jewish  societies, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  of  America  in  New  York  city. 

Bibliography:  Amcrica}i  Jcvish  Yrnr  BonJ:.  ntiiwi. 
A.  F.  T.  H. 

NEWCASTIiE-TJPON-TYNE :  English  sea- 
port; center  of  the  English  coal-trade.  It  has  a 
population  of  214,803,  including  about  500  Jewish 
families.  Jews  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  before  the  expulsion,  but  the 
present  community  dates  not  much  further  back 
than  1830,  in  which  year  seven  JewLsh  residents  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  defray  the  cost  of  a 
burial-ground.  On  the  New-Year  of  5592  (=  1833) 
these  early  settlers  met  at  the  house  of  David 
Cohen  in  Westgate  street;  the  da}' being  also  the 
coronation  day  of  William  IV.,  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  Martain  Valintine  of  Poland,  and  .sub- 
sequently jirinted.  The  service  was  performed  by 
Henry  Harris  (father  of  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Harris 
of  Ramsgate),  who  subsequcntl}-  became  minister 
of  the  congregation.  The  congre.gatiou  was  for- 
mally established  on  Oct.  8,  1832,  and  David 
Cohen  became  its  first  president ;  it  thereupon  mi- 
grated from  place  to  place  until,  in  1838,  the  first 
regular  synagogue  was  erected  in  Temple  street. 
By  1868  the  synagogue  had  become  too  small  for  the 
increasing  community,  and  another  congregation 
was  formed  imder  the  presidency  of  J.  de  Hart, 
a  place  of  worship  being  acquired  in  Charlotte 
square.  In  1873,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev. 
A.  L.  Green,  an  amalgamation  was  arranged  be- 
tween the  two  congregations.  Six  j-ears  later  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  United  Synagogue  was  laid 
by  De  Hart,  and  the  building,  in  Leazes  Park 
Road,  was  con.secrated  in  the  following  year  (1880). 
At  the  present  time  (1904)  the  syna.irogue  has  220 
seat-holders.  There  are  various  charities,  clubs,  and 
friendly  societies,  besides  a  bet  ha-midrash.  The 
present  mini.ster  is  Slorris  Ro.senl)aum,  who  suc- 
ceeded S.  Friedeberg  (now  of  Liverpool)  in  1891. 

liiULiooR.vPHY:  Jciritih  ll'orirt,  Pec.  21  and  28,  IS":  Jan.  4 
and  18.  1S7S:  Jan.  30,  liKW;  Jewish  Year  llimk.  mU-i. 
,1.  I.  H. 

NEWMAN,  ALFRED  ALVAREZ  :  English 
metal-worker  and  art-collector;  born  in  London 
1851 ;  died  there  1887.  He  revived  the  blacksmith's 
art  in  its  medieval  ph:iscs  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  Old  English  sndthy  in  Archer  street,  Ilaymar- 
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kct,  Loiitlon.  Beiug  a  craftsman  of  cousiJcniLilt' 
taleut,  Newman  succeeded  in  the  course  of  four 
j-ears,  by  his  taste  and  energy,  in  jiroinotiug  art 
ironwork  in  England,  tlie  picturesque  arrangement 
of  liis  smitliy  rendering  it  during  the  London  season 
a  place  of  fashionable  resort.  lie  was  the  author 
of  several  papers  communicated  to  the  Society  of 
Architects  and  similar  bodies. 

Newman's  interests  included  Anglo  Jewish  his- 
tory and  archeology  ;  lie  pos.sessed  a  unique  collec- 
tion of  Jewish  prints  and  tracts  bearing  on  these 
sid)jects,  many  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Exhibition  after  his  death. 
It  was  due  largely  to  Newman's  ilTorts  that  the 
proposal  to  demolish  the  ancient  synagogue  of  Bcvis 
Marks  was  evcntualh'  defeated. 

liHM.iOGRAPMV:    Tlic  Timns   {London),  Jan.  27,   1887;  Jew. 
fliroii.  and  .hw.   Il'orfd,  Jan.  28,  IK87 ;  C'«(.  Analo-Jew. 
Hint.  Kfli.  1.SS7. 
.1.  G.  L. 

NE'WMAN,  LEOPOLD :  American  soldier. 
He  entered  in  the  Civil  war  as  captain  of  Company 
B,  31st  New  York  Infantry,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  His  term  of  service  expired  a 
few  days  prior  to  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  (Jlay 
2,  1863):  but  he  elected  to  remain  at  the  front,  and 
was  fatally  injured,  dying  shortly  after  in  Wash- 
ington. President  Lincoln  visited  him  at  his  bed- 
side and  brought  a  commission  promoting  him  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

BiBMor.RAPMT:  Simon  Wolf.  The  Aiiiericaii  Jew  as  Patriot, 
Soldier,  and  Citizen,  p.  285,  Plilladelpliia,  189S. 

A. 
NE'WMAN,  SELIG:    German  Hebraist;   born 

at  Poseii,  Prussian  Poland,  in  17S8;  died  at  Will- 
iamsburg, N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1871.  He  was  educated 
at  Posen,  but  in  1814  went  to  England  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  the  Plymouth  congregation, 
teaching  Hebrew  at  the  .same  time  at  the  University 
of  O.xford.  His  faith  debarred  him  from  a  profess- 
orship, but  among  his  pujiils  were  numbered  manj' 
distinguished  Christian  and  Jewish  scholars.  While 
in  London  Newman  took  part  in  a  spirit(!d  deliate 
with  some  Christians  on  the  Messianic  propliecies. 
At  an  advaiice<lage  he  sailed  for  America  and  settled 
in  New  York,  gaining  a  livelihood  as  teacher  and 
writer.  In  18.51)  he  published  a  work  entitled  "The 
Challenge  Accepted."  consisting  of  a  series  of  dia- 
logues between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian  respecting 
the  fullilment  of  the  prophecieson  the  advent  of  the 
Jlessiah.  He  pid)lislied  also:  "Emendations  of  the 
English  "Version  of  the  Old  Testament."  1839;  a 
"  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,"  1841 ;  and  a  Hebrew 
grammar,  which  was  much  used  for  elementary  in- 
struction among  English  Jews. 

BiRi.KKJRAPIiV:  Jew.  Chrnn.  Mnroh,  1S71  :  Morals.  Eminent 
hraelites  of  the  Nineteenth  Centum.  ■ 
J.  G.  L. 

NEWPORT  :  One  of  the  capitals  of  the  state  of 
Uhodc  Island,  U.  S.  A.  Before  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Newport  excelled  New  York  as  a  conunercial 
center  and  port  of  entry;  to-da}',  however,  it  is  no 
longer  of  commercial  importance,  but  has  become 
one  of  the  most  fasliionablc  watering-places  in 
America. 

Newport  was  founded  by  Roger  Williams,  whose 
broad  religious  toleration  soon  attracted  settlers  of 


all  denominations  {see  Rhode  Island).  The  ear- 
liest authentic  mention  of  Jews  at  Newport  is  in 
l().i8,  when  lifteen  Jewish  families  are  said  to  liave 
arrived  from  Holland,  bringing  with  them  the  tirst 
three  degrees  of  masonry,  ll  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  Jews  from  New  Amsterdam  (New 
York)  and  from  Curasao  settled  there  even  earlier, 
between  IG.").")  and  lli.iT.  A  congregation  seems  to 
have  been  organized  in  16.~)8  under  the  name  "  Jeshu- 
at  Israel."  In  1084  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  reply  to  a  petition  of  the  Jews,  atlirmeil 
the  right  of  the  latter  to  settle  in  the  colony,  declar- 
ing that  "they  may  expect  as  good  protection  here 
as  any  stranger  being  not  of  our  nation  residing 
among  lis  in  his  JIajesty's  Colony  ought  to  have, 
being  obedient  to  his  Majesty's  laws."  In  view  of 
this  declaration  it  seems  strange  that  Jews  should 
have  been  refused  naturalization  in  1T61  (see  Rhode 
Island). 

Additional  Jewish  settlers  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies  in  1G94;  but  the  great  imi)\dse  to  commercial 
activity  which  raised  Newport  to  the 
Successive  zenith  of  its  iirosjierity  was  given  by 
Set-  a  nnmlier  of  enterprising  Portuguese 

tlements.  Jews  who  settled  there  between  1740 
and  1700.  Most  prominent  among 
these  were  Jacob  Rodrigues-Rivera,  who  arrived  in 
174.5,  and  Aaron  Lopez,  in  17,50.  The  former  intro- 
duced into  Atneriea  the  manufacture  of  sperm-oil, 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  industries: 
Newport  had  seventeen  manufactcnies  of  oil  and 
candles  and  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  of  this 
trade  down  to  the  American  Revolution. 

Aaron  Lopez  became  the  great  merchant  prince  of 
New  England.  Of  him  Judge  Daly  says:  "To  him 
in  a  larger  degree  than  to  any  one  else  was  due  the 
rapid  commercial  development  which  made  New- 
port for  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterward  the  most 
formidable  rival  of  New  York."  Ezra  Stiles,  the 
famous  president  of  Yale  College,  states  that  "for 
honor  and  extent  of  connnerce,  he  was  probably 
surpassed  by  no  merchant  in  America."  Owing  to 
Lopez,  more  than  forty  Jewish  families  wi'iit  to 
Newport;  and  fourteen  years  after  his  arrival  the 
town  had  150  vessels  engaged  in  the  West-Indian 
trade  alone:  Lojiez  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion owning  thirty  vessels  engaged  in  the  European 
and  West-Indian  trade  and  in  whale  tlsheries.  This 
trade  extended  as  far  as  Africa  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Aminig  other  prondnent  merchants  of 
Newport  in  colonial  times  were  members  of  the 
Levy,  Seixas,  Hart,  and  Pollock  families.  The  .lew- 
ish  iiopnlation  of  the  city  received  an  important 
addition  after  the  great  earlhipiake  at  Lisbon  (17.5.5). 
JIany  secret  Jews  then  left  Portugal:  one  of  the 
vessels,  bound  for  Virginia,  was  driven  into  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  and  its  Jewish  pas.sengers  remained  at 
Newport. 

Socially  as  well  as  commercially  the  Jews  of 
Newport  were  highly  resjiected.  In  1701  the  town 
I)osses.sed  a  Hebrew  chd).  The  congregation  pros- 
pered ;  and  in  1700  Isaac  Touro  came  from  Jamaica 
to  become  its  minister,  occupying  the  position 
till  theoutbreak  of  the  Revolution.  During  all  this 
time  worship  was  held  in  private  houses.  In  1763, 
however,  there  being  between  60  and  70  members, 
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the  erection  of  a  synagogue  was  commenced ;  and 
the  Ijnilding  was  completed  an<l  dedicated  in  tlie 
following  year;  it  is  still  standing.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Jewish  population  of  Newport,  even 
before  the  Revolution,  contained  considerable  Ger- 
man and  Polish  elements.  According  to  Tucker- 
man,  the  city  numbered  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  1.175  Jews,  while  more  than  300  wor- 
shipers at  temled  the  synagogue.  Tlie  cemetery  im- 
mortalized by  Longfellow  and  Emma  Lazarus  was 
acquired  by  Sfordecai  Cainiiannal  and  Moses  Pack- 
eckoe  in  1677,  though  it  is  possible  that  an  earlier 
Jewish  ccraeterj-  existed. 

Newpcnt  in  colonial  times  attracted  many  Jewish 
rabbis  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Several  of  the 
names  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in 
EzraStiles'sdia- 
ry.  He  mentions 
meeting  one 
from  Palestine 
as  early  as  1759, 
two  from  Poland 
in  1772  and  1773 
respectively  (the 
latter  of  whom 
preached  in 
Dutch),  a  Rabbi 
Bosquila  from 
Smyrna,  a  Rabbi 
Cohen  from  Je- 
rusalem, and 
Rabbi  Raphael 
Hayyim  Isaac 
Cuti5EG.\L  from 
Hebron,  who 
preached  at 
Newport  in 
Spanisli  in  1773 
and  became 
Stiles's  intimate 
friend. 

The  Revolu- 
tion ended  New- 
port's commer- 
cial prosperity'. 
The  city  was 
taken  by  the 
British :  and  the 
Jews  (who  had 
espoused  the  pa- 
triot cause)  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  property', 
particularly  their  ship.s,  which  were  at  once  taken  by 
tlie  enemy.      Immediately   upon   the 

Effect  of     British  occupation  tlie  synagogue  was 
the  Revo-    closed,    the  rabbi  going  to  Jamaica, 
lution.       and  the  majoritj-  of  its  foremost  mem- 
bers, including   Lojjez,  removing   to 
Leicester,  Mass.,  where  they  remained  until    1782. 
At  Leicester  these  Newport  Jews  at  once  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  of  the  community,  and  a  most  appreci- 
ative account  of  their  stay  in  that  town  is  to  be 
found  in  Emory  Wasliburn's  "  History  of  Leicester." 
When  the  war  was  practically  over,  many  of  the 
Leicester  colony   set   out  for    their  former  home. 
Aaron  Lopez  was  drowned  on  the  way.  but  was 


Part  of  the  DUl  .lewish 

(From  a  [>h> 


buried  in  the  old  cemetery.  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  when  it  convened  for 
the  tirst  time  afterthe  evacuation  of  Newport  met  in 
the  historic  synagogue  (Sept..  1780).  Theeditice  was 
at  length  reoiiened  for  worship,  and  services  con- 
tinued until  about  1791.  In  1790  the  congregation 
formally  addressed  President  Washington.  The  reply 
is  still  preservi'd  and  is  reproduced  here  by  courtesy 
of  tlie  owner,  Mr.  Frederick  Phillips  of  New  York. 

New  York  had  now  become  the  great  commercial 
center;  and  the  important  Newport  merchants  left 
one  by  one  for  that  city  or  for  others  which  offered 
greater  opportunities,  namel.v,  Philadelphia.  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah.  The  number  of  Jews  at  New- 
port steadily  decreased,  until  Moses  Lopez,  nephew 

of  Aaron,  was 
the  only  one  re- 
maining. He, 
too.  ultimately 
left  for  New 
York,  where  he 
died  in  1830. 
One  of  the  last 
of  this  impor- 
tant colony  was 
Moses  Sei.xas, 
who  for  many 
years  was  cash- 
ier of  the  Bank 
of  Rhode  Island. 
The  syna- 
gogue was 
closed  soon 
after  1791,  and 
was  not  re- 
opened for  about 
si.xty  years.  It 
can  not  be  said 
that  during  the 
interval  New- 
port had  a  Jew- 
ish community. 
The  city  was.  it 
is  true,  repeated- 
ly visited  by 
Jews;  and  sen- 
timent caused 
the  descendants 
N,  V. |..ii.  of  many   of  the 

I,.;;,,,,.!..;  original  families 

to  direct  their 
remains  to  be  interred  in  the  old  cemetery.  Jew- 
ish tombstones  .show  interments  during  the  entire 
period  down  to  1855.  Generally  speaking,  only 
such  occasions  brought  Jews  to  Newport. 

The  sons  of  the  former  minister  did  much  for 
preserving  Jewish  places  of  interest.  Abraham 
Touro  (d.  in  Boston  1832)  bequeathed  a  fund  for 
perpetually  keeping  the  synagogue  in  repair,  and 
made  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  burial. ground. 

In  1843  Jndidi  Touro  of  New  Orleans  replaced 
the  old  cemetery  wall  by  a  massive  one  of  stone,  with 
an  imposing  granite  gateway;  and,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, he  himself  was  buried  in  the  cemetery.  The 
street  on  which  llie  synagogue  is  situated  is  known 
as  Touro  street.     The  city  possesses  also  a  jiark 
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known  as"Toiiro  Park."  In  1850  the  synagogue 
■was  leopeneil  on  a  single  occasion,  when  Dr.  JI.  J. 
Raphuli  delivered  a  discourse  there.  Thougli  tlie 
Touro  fund  provided  for  the  support  of  the  minister 
also,  the  synagogue  remained  closed  until  18S3, 
when  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Mendes,  on  appointment  by 
Hie  Congregation  Shearith  Israel  of  New  York,  be- 
came its  minister.  He  conducted  its  services  until 
his  death  in  1891.  Both  synagogue  and  cemetery 
are  now  the  property  of  the  New  York  congrega- 
tion, and  the  courts  after  litigation  have  sustained 
its  title  thereto. 

It  was  only  after  1880  that  Jews  began  to  resettle 

in  Newport,  most  of  these  being  of  Germau,  Polish, 

or    Russian   origin.     A  congregation 

Existing     was  organized  which  adopted  the  an- 

Congrega-    cient  name  "  Jeshuat  Israel  "  (May  2.S, 

tion.  1893).  and  was  incorporated   l)_v  the 

legislature  of  Rhode  Island  in  1894,  the 

trustees  of  the  Shearith  Israel  Congregation  of  New 

York  acting  as  its  trustees.     The  first  president  was 

Eugene  Sehreier  (who  also  represents  the  interests 

of  Shearith  Israel  at  New-port).     The  ritual  is  Seph- 

ardic.     Among  the  ministers  since  1891  have  been 

the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Morals,  who  was  succeeded  by 

Rev.  Jacob  M.  Seidel,  the  present  (1904)  incumbent. 

The  only   existing   Jewish    organizations  arc    the 

Moses  Seixas  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  Free 

Sons  of  Israel,  and  the  Israel  J.  Josephson  Lodge  of 

the  Independent  Order  Berith  Abraham. 

A  military  organization  of  Jewish  young  men, 
known  as  the  "Touro  Cadets,"  was  organized  in 
1897.  and  offered  its  services  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  The  present  Jewish  population  of 
Newport  according  to  Sehreier  is  about  'JOO  .souls. 

Bibliography  :  Smnucl  (ircene  Arnold.  Histnru  nf  the  State 
of  HlKidc  Island,  li.  447.  t'.M-tiW.  Pixividenoe.  18SJ4 ;  Edward 
Pett-rsun,  Histtirij  af  liti'iile  JsUiml  aud  Xeu'i'in't,  ib..  n.d.: 
Arthur  A.  Uns.s,  A  l)ise<mrse  Kmt>raeiiiii  tite  Cieil  and  lie- 
Uijinus  Jli:<tin'!/  of  lihoile  Island,  pp.  L'tl.  ;iii,  nute  K,  Provi- 
delipe,  I8;38;  Geor^'e  ('.  Masnn.  lieminisrenecs  of  Xen'/jort, 
pp.  .'>;t  ctseq.x  iifiyrtst'  K.  clMinnint:.  Karhi  lifeollertions  of 
A'euptn't,  R,  I.  Newpurl,  ls(i.s;  TJu  JAterttvtt Itiavftof  Ezra 
Stile-<.  ed.  F.  B.  I)f.\ter.  Bo.sti>n,  l>fiO;  Kmory  Wusliburn. 
Uiiitorti  of  Leicester,  Ma.ss.  pp.  12:i-l:.'4  i/i.  l.'HK);  CliarU'S 
P.  Dalv,  The  Sr.ttlrmcnl  of  tlic  Jc\i-s  in  yortit  America. 
Npw  York,  18fl3;  Mux  J.  KohliT.  Tlic  Jews  of  .Vi'ic/incf,  in 
I'lilil.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  .Sue.  vl.  61 ;  Idem,  ill.  11.  101;  idem. 
Ttie  Jewisti  t^emeterti  at  yewport.  in  Jeirislt  Comment, 
April  .'i7,  1900;  Isaac  Markens.  Tin:  llelir€w,-i  in  America, 
pp.  *i  :i4,  .New  York.  18!« ;  H.  T.  Tiickprman,  (;rave.s  at  New- 
port, in  Jlarper^s  MemtliJn,  .x.\.\i.\.  :t"2:  .\.  P.  Mendes,  'lite 
Jewisli  Ccmeteni  (It  Xewi>ort,  \n  Ithentc  Island  lli.storieal 
Maimzinc,  vi.  81,  KIJ;  Itartlelt.  Colonial  licc.ord.''  of  Rhode 
Island  and  I'roridenee  I'latdalions,  vols,  iii.,  vii. ;  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  nogcr  Williams,  pp.  110-111,  \1S.  New  York.  IsiKI; 
The  American  Jewish  Year  liooli,  liKKI-l;  (J.  A.  Kohut. 
Ezra  Stilee  and  the  Jews,  ib.  190.';  Pulil.  Am.  Jew.  Jlist. 
Soc.  ill.  91,  vi.  138,  viU.  119 ;  Morris  Jasirow,  ili.  x.  o. 

J.  L.  IIu.— M.  J.  K. 

NEWSPAPERS,     JEWISH.       See     PiCHion- 

ICAl.S. 

NEXT  OF  KIN.     See  Agnates;   F.\mii.y  and 

Family  Lili:;  iNiiKitiTANCK. 

NEYAR,  SEFER  HA-  :  Anonymous  com- 
pendium of  laws;  compiled  during  the  first  third  of 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  after  i;il9,  probably  by 
a  Provencal.  It  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from 
the  works  of  French  scholars,  although  the  "  Hala- 
kot  Gedolot "  and  Maiinonides'  "Mishneh  Tonih  " 
were  consulted.  A  work  of  Barueh  b.  II;iyyim  b. 
Menahem  of  t^'m^'J  (probably  Niort  in  the  dejiart- 
nient  of  DeuxSevres,  France),  a  pupil  of  Isaac  of 


Corbeil,  served  as  the  basis  for  the  "Neyar. "  The 
collection  iiicludes  many  legal  decisionsand  extracts 
from  the  toselta  which  are  otherwi.se  well  known, 
especially  those  of  Simon  of  Sens.  Historical  narra- 
tives of  real  interest  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  work. 
The  "Ncyar"  was  almost  wholly  unknown  to 
scholars  of  the  Jliddlc  Ages  as  well  as  to  those  of 
more  recent  times.  Joseph  b.  Solomon  Colon  and 
Azulai  probably  are  the  only  ones  who  knew  the 
book;  De  Rossi  owned  a  manuscript  of  the  "Ne- 
yar" (De  Rossi  MSS.,  No.  400);  another  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Jews'  College  in  London.  The  "Ne- 
yar ha-Kenesct,"  which  Mordecai  Finzi,  an  Italian 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  mentions  (Steinsclmeider.  in 
Michael's  "Ozerot  Hayyim  "),  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  "  Sefer  ha-Neyar";  it  contained  lists  like 
those  found  to-day  only  in  Russian  synagogues,  in 
which  are  noted  the  memoiable  days  in  the  calendar 
— .lewish.  Christian,  and  other. 

BiBLiOGR,vpiiv  :  Gross,  in  It.  E.  J.  iii.  74-77;  idem,  Gallia  Ju- 
daiea,  pp.  3T2-:t!i:i;  (iiidi-maun,  (lesch.  i.  78,  ii.  Ift'i;  Zunz, 
min.s,  p.  HI  (who  (t)ufounds  tile  two  "Xeyars");  Azulai, 
Sltem  ha-(iedolim,  li.;  Nt-ubauer,  Rapport  sur  nnc  Mission 
dans  I'Est  de  la  France,  p.  U:.'. 

E.  c.  L.  G. 

NEYMARCK,  ALFRED  :  French  economist 
and  slati>tician  ;  born  at  Clu'ilons  sur-Mariie  Jan.  3. 
1848.  He  was  editor  of  the  "Revue  Coutempoiaine" 
in  1868-69,  and  in  1869  founded  "  Le  Rentier,"  an 
economic  and  financial  pajier  which  he  still  (1904) 
manages.  In  1889  Neymarck  was  made  laureate  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  and  he  was  llie  first 
to  whom  the  Pri.x  Bourdin  was  awarded.  In  1891  he 
was  appointed  laureate  of  the  Acadeiniedes  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politi<iues,  receiving  the  Prix  \Vol()w.ski. 
He  became  successively  Ofiicier  d'Academie  (1882), 
Chevalier  (ISS.'j)  and  OIHcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(1894),  and  Ofiicier  de  llnstruction  Publi(iue  (1889). 
In  1900  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Inter- 
national {'ongress  of  Societies  for  Lawsuits  and  of 
the  International  Congress  for  Landed  Projierty. 

The  piincipal  works  of  Neymarck  are:  "  Apert.us 
Financiers"  (2  vols.,  1868-73);  "Colbert  ct  Son 
Temps  "  (3  vols. ,  1877) ;  "  Turgot  et  Ses  Doeti-ines  " 
(2  vols.,  1885);  "I'll  Centenaire  Kconoiniciue,  1789- 
1889"  (1889);  "Vocabulaire  .Manuel  d'Economie 
Politique"  (1898);  "Finances  Conlemiioraines"  (3 
vols.,  1903).  Neymarck  is  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
Consistory  of  Paris. 

s.  J.  Ka. 

NEZHIN  (NYEZHIN) :  Russian  town,  in  the 
government  of  ('luMiiigov  ;  one  of  the  centers  of  the 
tobacco-trade.  In  1648  Nezhin  was  taken  by  the 
Cossacks,  and  its  Polish  and  Jewish  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword.  On  July  20,  1881,  an  anti-Jewish 
riot  broke  out  there  and  eontinuetl  through  July  21 
and  22;  most  of  the  Jewish  houses  weie  destroyed. 
The  military,  which  was  called  to  suppress  the  riot, 
twice  used  their  arms  against  the  mob,  killing  ten 
of  the  rioters.  The  manufacture  of  various  tobacco- 
pi-oducts,  which  formerly  gave  employment  to  many 
Jews  who  w-orked  in  small  shops,  is  no  longer  car- 
ried on  there  on  account  of  the  new  system  of  col- 
lecting tobacco-duties,  which  favors  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  tobacco  industry  in  the  hands  of  the 
iireater  manufacturers.  The  Jewish  artisans  num- 
ber (census  of  1898)  980.     The  Talmud  Torah  has  98 
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pupils;  the  tliice  Jewish  private  schools.  HO;  and 
the  thirty  l.mdarim,  about  350.  The  general  schools 
(boys'  and  girls'  classical  gymnasiums,  etc.)  give 
instruction  to  143  Jewish  pupils.  The  charitable 
institutions  include  a  dispensary  and  a  bikluir  ho- 
lim.  Since  1895  the  town  has  had  a  Jewish  loan 
and  savings  association.  The  census  of  1897  gives 
Nczhiu  a  population  of  33,108,  about  one-third  of 
whom  are  Jews. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT:  Rfflt'.'if )/  1   Xadpisi,  No.  S91,  St.   Petersburir, 
ISDl);  Voskhud,  1901,  No.  74  ;  Ruzsvijct,  18S1,  Nos.  31.  32. 
II.  n.  S.   J. 

NEZIKIN  ("Injuries'"):  Order  of  the  Mishnah 
and  the  TosefUi.  in  both  the  Babylonian  and  the 
Jeru-salem  Talmud.  The  name  "Xezikin,"  which 
occurs  in  the  Talmud  itself  (Ber.  20a;  Ta'au.  34a,  b). 
is  applied  to  this  order  because  several  of  the  trea- 
tises belonging  to  it  deal  with  injuries  and  claims 
for  damages.  With  reference  to  Shab.  31a  it  i.s  also 
called  "Yeshu'ot"  (Xum,  R.  .xiii. ;  Mahzor  Vitry. 
cd.  Hurwitz,  p.  461.  Berlin,  1891).  Tlie  order  stands 
fourth  in  the  Jlishnah  (Shab.  31a)  and  is  divided 
into  ten  treatises,  containing  sevent3'-threc  chapters 
in  all.  The  ten  treatises  are  as  follows:  Baba 
!Kamma,  Baba  Mezi'a,  Baba  Batra.  Sanhedriu,  Mak- 
kot,  Shebu'ol,  'Eduyot,  'Abodah  Zarah,  Abot,  and 
Horayot.  On  the  contents  and  sequence  of  these 
treatises,  on  their  original  division,  as  well  as  on  the 
variation  in  sequence  of  tlie  niishnaic  orders  accord- 
ing to  which  Xezikin  stands  si.\tli,  see  Mishnah. 
Tlie  treatise  Abot  is  not  in  the  Tosefta,  and  there 
is  no  gemara  to  it  nor  to  the  treatise  'Eduyot,  neither 
is  there  a  Palestinian  gemara  to  the  third  chapter  of 
the  treatise  ilakkot. 

BiBMOGRAPiiT:  Frankel,  Hbdtaetica  in  Mischnam.  pp.  260- 
2li2.  I.eipsic,  1859. 

w.  v..  J.  Z.  L. 

NIBHAZ  :  One  of  the  deities  worshiped  by  the 
AvitesUI  Kings  xvii.  31).  who  had  been  importedinto 
the  country  abo\it  Samaria  after  the  fall  of  that  city 
before  Sargou  H.  in  732  B.C.  The  Avites  worshiped 
Xibhaz  and  Tartak.  both  of  which  deities  are  im- 
knowu  either  in  the  pantheon  of  the  West  or  the 
East.  Some  Hebrew  manuscripts  read  "Xibhan  "; 
and  Ihere  are  several  variants  in  the  Greek,  none  of 
which,  however,  gives  any  cine  to  the  ideutificatiou 
of  this  god. 

w.  IS.  I.  M.   P. 

NICANOR :  Son  of  Patroclus,  and  general  and 
friend  of  Anticjchus  Epiphanes,  who  in  165  B.C.  sent 
liim  and  G"iUii.\s  with  an  army  against  the  Jews  (I 
Mace.  iii.  38;  U  Mace,  viii,  9).  In  anticipation  of 
an  easy  victory,  he  had  brought  1,000  slave-dealers 
into  the  camp,  to  whom  he  intended  to  sell  the  cap- 
tive Jews;  but  when  Gorgias  was  defeated  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  Xieanor  was  obliged  to  flee  in 
disguise  to  Anlioch  (II  .Mace.  viii.  34-36).  He  is 
identical  willi  the  Xieanor  whom  Josephus  ("  Ant." 
xii.  5,  k;  5)  calls  governor  of  Samaria.  lie  may  also 
be  tlie  Xieanor  who  was  master  of  the  elephants  (II 
Mace.  xiv.  12)  and  who  was  sent  four  years  later  by 
King  Demetrius  I.  against  the  Jews,  whom  he  is 
said  to  liave  liated  (I  Mace.  vii.  26). 

The  battles  of  this  Xieanor  are  related  dill'erently 
in  the  threc!  sources,  I  and  II  .Maccabees  and  Jose- 
phus.    Although  there  is  complete  agreement  in 


the  statement  that  Nicanor  approached  Judas  in 
a  fiiendlj-  way,  lie,  according  to  I  Mace.  vii.  27, 
sought  thereby  to  vanquish  his  ojiponent  by  treach- 
ery, whereas,  according  to  II  Mace.  xiv.  28,  he 
marched  against  Judas  unwillingly  and  only  at  the 
king's  command.  Tlie  latter  passage  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  threat  to  destroj-  Jerusalem 
and  to  turn  the  sanetuaiy  into  a  temple  of  Dionysus 
unless  Judas  were  delivered  to  liim  by  the  priests, 
who  declared  under  oath,  however,  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  his  hiding]ilacc  (conip.  I.  jNIacc.  vii.  33- 
38).  According  to  II  Mace.  xiv.  17,  Nicanor  also 
joined  battle  with  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judas, 
but  this  whole  narrative  (ib.  xiv.  13-30)  seems  uu- 
liistorical  except  for  the  statement  that  he  was  de- 
feated at  Capharsalama  by  Judas  (I  JIacc.  vii.  32). 
Tlie  contrary  assertion  of  Jo.seplius  ("  Ant."  xii.  10, 
§  4),  that  Judas  was  defeated  at  Capliar.salaina  and 
fled  to  the  castle  at  Jerusalem,  is  shown  to  be  in- 
correct by  the  mere  fact  that  the  citadel  was  then  in 
possession  of  the  Syrians,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  Jews. 

With  new  reenforcements'  from  Syria,  Nicanor 
advanced  from  Jerusalem  i  pon  Beth-horon,  while 
Judas  encamped  opposite  him  at  Adasa.  There  a 
decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  161, 
in  which  Nicanor  was  totally  defeated ;  he  himself 
was  slain  and  every  man  in  his  army  was  killed. 
In  celebration  of  this  complete  victory  the  Jews 
instituted  the  13th  of  Adar  as  a  holiday  (I  Mace, 
vii.  39-50;  II  Mace.  xv.  1-36;  Josephus,  I.e.  xii.  10, 
§  5).  With  this  important  event  the  author  of  II 
Maccabees  closes  his  book. 

"Nicanor  Day"  is  also  mentioned  in  the  rabbin- 
ical sources  (Meg.  Ta'an.  xii.;  Ta'an.  18b;  Yer. 
Ta'an.  ii.  13  et  seq.,  66a),  which  give  an  amplified 
and  highly  colored  account  of  the  mutilation  of 
Nicanor's  body ;  this  is  likewise  mentioned  in  both 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  but  not  in  Josephus.  Ac- 
cording to  II  JIacc.  XV.  36,  Nicanor  Daj'  is  one  day 
before  JNIordecai  Day,  or  Purim.  Since  this  day 
was  the  fast-day  of  Esther,  and  therefore  the  direct 
opposite  of  a  feast-day,  the  Palestinian  teachers 
elfected  a  compromise  by  placing  the  fast-day  of 
Esther  after  Purim,  while  Nicanor  Da}'  was  cele- 
brated as  appointed  (Soferim  17).  There  is  no  trace 
of  its  celebration  later  than  the  seventh  century. 

Later  rabbinical  sources  are  very  confused  in  re- 
gard to  Nicanor.  According  to  the  "Megillat  Auti- 
ochus"  (in  Jellinek,  "B.  H."  v.),  he  was  slain  by 
Johanan,  the  son  of  Mattathias.  The  Hebrew 
"Yosippon"  (ch.  xxiv.)  confuses  the  general  Nica- 
nor with  the  alabarch  Nicanor,  after  whom  a  gate 
of  Jerusalem  was  named. 

BIDLIOORAPHV:    Derenliourg,   Hist.  p.  63:  Gratz,  Ocsch.  Uh 
etl.,  Iii.  .OOi  ;  sdiiirer.  (icsrlu  3(1  ed.,  i.  218. 
G.  S.   Kr. 

NICANOR'S  GATE.     See  Jeuusalem. 

NICARAGUA.      See    South    and    Central 

Ami;i;ii  \. 

NICE  :  City  of  southern  France.  Jews  settled 
there  in  the  fourth  century,  and,  as  in  the  other 
Gallic  cities  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
were  the  intermediaries  in  the  commercial  transac- 
tions between  the  Levant  and  Gaul.  The  statutes 
of  Nice,  enacted  in  1341,  obliged  the  Jews  to  wear 
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a  badge  under  penalty,  in  case  of  disobedience,  of 

forfeiting one-liiilf  of  tlieir  garments  totlie  informer, 
and  i4k'  other  half  to  the  city  council.  In  1430  DuUc 
Amedee,  while  still  obliging  them  to  wear  their  dis- 
tinctive badge,  granted  them  permission  to  become 
money-lenders  and  pawnbrokers  on  imyment  of  an 
annual  tribute  ("  garda  JudeoruM\  '')of  a  silver  mark. 
Ill  1013  the  ,Te\vs  of  Nice  gave  3.000  dueats.  and  in 
1014  400  additional,  to  Duke  Emanuil  I.,  who  ex- 
empted them  from  all  extraordinary  Uixation.  Spe- 
cial i)rivileges  were  decreed  to  foreign  Jews  in  lliuO 
and  1678;  they  were  autliorizeil  to  engage  in  com- 
merce without  molestation  in  the  cities  of  Nice  and 

\'illefranehe.     For  twenty-five  years 
In  the        they  enjoyed  entire  liberty  in  the  prac- 
Seven-        tise  of  their  religion;  and  it  was  for- 
teenth        bidden  to  arrest  them  on  their   Sab- 
Century,      liatli  or  on  festival  days.     In  1658  the 

Senate  placed  the  Jews  of  Nice  on  an 
equal  footing  with  those  of  Turin,  but  without  al- 
lowing them  a  special  slaughter-house.  It  permitted 
them  to  own  houses  for  their  personal  use,  and  to 
emjiloy  Christians  provided  the  latter,  with  the  ex- 
cepticm  of  nurses  during  the  eight  days  following 
childbirth,  did  not  actually  lodge  with  them.  It 
forliade  them,  however,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  medicine  or  jurisprudence,  at  least,  as  far 
as  medicine  was  concerned,  without  ecclesiastical 
sanction. 

In  17.50  Jews  were  permitted  to  discard  the  badge, 
and  in  1777  a  royal  decree  authorized  David  Closes, 
a  Jew,  to  build  a  silk-factory  near  the  harbor. 
Similar  fpvors  were  granted  to  individual  Jews  by 
tlu!  Senate  on  various  occasions  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  and  as  a  result  of  a  series 
of  disorders  which  occurred  at  a  Jewish  funeral  the 
Senate  forbade,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisoii- 
nieiit.  the  disturbance  of  the  Jews  at  their  religious 
ceremonies.  In  1789  it  acceded  to  the  iietition  of 
the  Jews  to  be  released  from  the  obligation  of  kneel- 
ing when  taking  oaths,  and  permitted  them  to  re- 
main standing  with  the  head  covered.  The  com- 
munity of  Nice  was  represented  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Notables  at  Paris  by  Isaac  Samuel 
Avigdor,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  As.sembly, 
and  in  the  Grand  Saiihedrin  by  J.  L.  Avigdor. 

The  ghetto  of  Nice  was  assigned  to  the  Jews  by 
Duke  Aniedee  in  1430.     A  decree  of  the  Senate  in 

1733  obliged  the  Jews  to  rent  jointly 
Ghetto.       all  the  houses  in  the  ghi'tto,  with  the 

privilege  of  assigning  them  to  tiie  dif- 
ferent families  according  to  their  reiiuirements. 
Ill  1750  they  were  licensed  to  extend  the  ghetto  by 
Idirchasing  land  for  the  erection  of  dwelling  and 
business  houses.  Permission  was  also  granted  them 
to  go  out  at  night  in  order  to  attend  to  their  busi- 
ness affairs;  but  from  sunset  to  sunrise  they  were 
forbidden  to  follow  the  trade  of  huckster,  to  take 
articles  in  pawn,  or  in  any  way  to  traflic  in  gold  or 
silver.  During  Holy  Week,  except  during  the  hours 
of  religious  services,  they  were  permitted  to  leave 
the  ghetto  on  business,  and  to  buy  and  sell  with 
their  shops  half  closed. 

From  1658  the  Jews  of  Nice  maintained  but  one 
synagogue,  which,  with  the  cemetery,  was  situated 
in  the  quarter  of  Limpia,  near  the  city  walls.     The 


present  synagogue,  dedicated  in  1886,  is  in  the  Rue 
Deloye. 

Among  the  native  scholars  of  Nice  ma}-  be  cited : 
Mordeeai  JI^V'T ;  Ifaphael  J'isa  ;  Judah  and  Muses 
of  Nice;  Jlonleeai  ben  Israel  Nizza;  Eleazar  Hay- 
yiiii  Nizza,  who  was  rabbi  of  I'adna  abiiut  the  year 
1600;  his  son  Isaiah,  who  settled  in  Venice  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  and  Solonum  ben  Isaiah  Nizza, 
author  of  various  elegies  and  liturgical  poems. 

The  Jews  of  Nice,  who  in  1808  iiumbered  803,  now 
(1904)  number  in  a  total  iiopulatiou  of  93,760  about 
500. 

BniLiOGR.iPiiv  :  Gross,  (laltia  Jvdairii.  p.  ;ifl4 ;  Henri  Minis, 
tnriutaiiT  <lt.-i  ArcltiV's  1  )i  jnirtt  nit  iitahs  lUs  Ali>i'!^-Mirri- 
liiins,  series  11.  !1  iKissiiii  :  Joseph  Colon.  lit;-^ii(iltsti.  No.  12.5; 
I*apoii.  /fixfoirt'  ijinirolc  dc  la  Provence^  1.;  li,  E.  J.  vi. 
S3,S». 
D.  S.  K. 

NICHOLAS  I.,  II.     See  RrssiA. 

NICHOLAS  III.,  IV.,  V.     See  Popes. 

NICHOLAS  OF  DAMASCUS  (NICOLATJS 
DAMASCENUS^:  Greek  historian  and  philo.so- 
plier;  Irieiid  of  King  Ilerod  the  Great;  born  at  Da- 
mascus, where  his  father,  Antipater,  tilled  high 
offices  and  was  greatly  respected  (Suidas,  .«,(•.  '.\i'W- 
Trar/jof) ;  died  at  Home.  Being  the  heir  to  his  father's 
honors  and  wealth,  Nicholas  was  not  obliged  to  take 
service  under  any  prince,  and  since  he  was  a  philos- 
opher he  did  not  attach  great  value  to  money.  It 
is  dillicult,  therefore,  to  see  how  he  came  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Herod's  court.  It  was  not  love  of 
.ludaism.  for  he  remained  faithful  to  the  Aristotelian 
lihilosopliy  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  his  works  that 
lie  did  not  embrace  the  Jewish  faith,  although  he 
may  have  been  among  the  so-called  "  jiroselytes  of 
the  gate."  lie  lived  nearly  twenty  years  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  did  not  found  a  family  there,  which  is  a 
further  proof  that  he  did  not  become  a  Jew.  He 
had  a  brother  named  Ptolemy,  who  may  be  iden- 
tical with  Ptolemy,  the  procurator  and  friend  of 
Ilerod  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xiv.  14,  §  3,  ct  piinxim). 

It  appears  from  allusions  in  the  autobiography  of 
Xicliolas  that  his  iiitercour.se  with  Herod  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  latter's  ainateurstudiesin  ]ihilosopli_y, 
rhetorie.  and  politics,  in  which  the  philosopher  of 
the  ueighljoriug  cit)'  of  Damascus  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  assist  him.  When  the  king 
Relation  to  discovered  his  new  friend's  talents,  he 
Herod.  encouraged  him  to  write  a  history; 
and  the  toil  which  Nicholas  devoted  to 
the  study  of  antiquity  was  said  to  have  surpassed 
<'ven  the  labors  of  Ilercules.  lie  accompanied  Herod 
on  the  latter's  journey  to  Pome,  during  which  they 
were  constantly  iihilosophizing  ("Ilistoriei  Gijvci 
Minores,"  ed.  Diiidorf.  i.  140).  Nicholas  was,  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  sense  the  teacher  of  Ilerod;  but  he 
was  also  his  friend  and  faithful  adviser.  In  14  n.c. 
he  accompanied  the  king  to  Asia  jMinor  to  visit  M. 
Agrippa.  who  had  been  requested  by  the  lonians  to 
deprive  the  .lews  of  their  privileges,  but  the  Jilea  of 
Nicholas  was  so  successful  that  tlieir  ancient  rights 
were  not  curtailed  (Josephus,  f.c.  xii.  3,  g  2).  His 
reference  to  the  Sabbath,  on  this  occasion,  as  "our" 
holiday  {Hi.  xvi.  2,  ^  3).  merely  shows  his  interest  in 

;   the  case,  and  does  not  imply  that  he  was  a  Jew. 

1    When  Herod  incurred  the  disfavor  of  Augustus  by 
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a  campaign  against  tlie  Arabians,  he  sent  Nicholas  tii 
Rome  (7  u.c).  Tlie  philosojjlier  succeeded  not  only 
in  lehabili tilting  Herod  with  the  emperor,  but  also  in 
having  liis  accusers  punished  {il>.  xvi.  10,  ^s;  8-9). 
Nicholas  proved  himself  u  si  ill  more  valuable  frieml 
to  Herod  in  his  domestic  ditiiculties  with  his  chil- 
dren. Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and  Antipater  would 
not  have  been  executed  if  the  l^inghad  followed  the 
advice  of  Nicholas,  who  sjiid  correctly  that  these 
executions  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  house  of  Ilerod  (Autobiography  in 
"Hislorici  Gra'ci  Minores,"  i.  141). 

Nicholas  was  about  sixty  years  of  a,se  at  the  time 
of  Herod's  death  (4  B.C. ),  when  he  became  the  faith- 
ful adviser  of  Herod's  son  and  successor,  Archelaus. 
His  statement  that  the  disorders  whieli  then  broke 
out  were  an  uprising  of  the  Jewish 
Nicholas     jieople  against  the  Herodians  and  the 
and  "Greeks,"    and    that    Hellenism    tri- 

Archelaus.  umphed  (I'lua  rd  'E/./?/ivk6i>,  ih.  p.  143), 
characterizes  him  as  a  complete  pagan. 
He  went  with  Archelaus  to  Rome  to  defend  the  hit- 
ter's rights  against  his  own  brothers  and  against  the 
Jewish  party;  and  he  succeeded  in  securing  for  his 
patron  one-half  of  the  kingdom,  advising  him  to 
give  up  the  Greek  cities  which  were  anxious  to 
shake  off  Jewish  control,  and  to  be  content  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  (ih.).  It  is  expressly  stated  {ih.) 
that  Emperor  Augustus  held  him  in  high  esteem; 
and  there  is  also  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Nicholas, 
knowing  that  the  eiupcror  was  fond  of  fine  dates, 
kept  him  supplied  with  a  variety  which  grows  es- 
pecially well  in  Palestine,  whence  the  emperor 
called  this  kind  ''Nicholas  dates"  (Athenanis,  xiv. 
652  A).  This  name  has  remained,  the  Mishnah  and 
Talmud  also  referring  to  this  variety  of  dates  as 
"nikalwasin"  (Ab.  Zarah  i.  5).  Nicholas  seems  to 
have  lived  in  Rome  after  this  time,  dying  there  at 
about  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  reputation  of  Nicholas  rests  upon  his  works. 

Neither  the  tragedies  and  comedies  which  he  is  said 

to  have  written  (Suidas,  s.v.  Nixd/nof) 

His  nor  his  philosophical  works  liave  been 

'Works.       preserved;   but  there  are  considerable 

fragments    of    his   historical   works. 

which  are  very  important  since  they  were  used  by 

Josephus.     Tliese  works  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  large  historical  work  in  144  books  (Athc- 
nsBUS,  vi.  249),  of  which  Suidas  mentions,  probably 
incorrectly,   only   eighty.     The    extant   fragments 
belong  to  the  first  seven  books  and  deal  with  the 
history  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Greeks.  Lydians, 
and  Per.sians,  being  important  also  for  Bil)lical  his- 
tory.    Beginning  with  book  xcvi.,  there  are  further 
fragments  in  Athenajus  and  Jo.sephns.     It  appears 
from  the  quotations  in  Josephus  that  books  exxiii. 
and  cxxiv.  dealt  with  the  defense  of  the  Jews  before 
Agrippa.     The  history  of  Herod,  which  Jo.seplius 
recounts  in  detail  in  his  "  Anlii|uities  " 
Nicholas     (xv.-xvii.).  is  doubtless  based  on  the 
and  work  of  Nicholas;  for  where  Nicholas 

Josephus.    stops,   during    the    reign    of  Arche- 
laus, Joseplius  also  curtails  his  narra- 
tive.    Detailed  proof  of  the  dependence  of  Josephus 
on  Nicholas  is  due  especially  to  A.  Biiehler.  accord- 
ing  ti>  whom  Josephus  did  not  himself  read  the 


works  of  the  other  authorities  which  he  so  fre- 
quently quotes,  but  took  what  he  found  in  Nicholas ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  stereotyjK'd  formulas  wliich 
Josephus  u.ses  in  referring  to  other  portions  of  his 
own  work  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  employed 
by  Nicholas  for  a  similar  purpose.  Josephus  took 
Nicholas  as  his  source  not  only  for  the  history  rela- 
ting to  Ilerod,  but  also  for  his  accoimt  of  the  Has- 
moueans;  he  likewise  quoted  Nicholas  in  dealing 
with  the  history  of  antiquity  {l.r.  i.  3,  ^ij  6.  9 ;  7,  i;  2), 
though  this  does  not  imply  that  Nicholas  wrote  a 
historj'  of  the  ancient  Hebrews;  the  fragment  re- 
lating to  Abraliam,  for  example,  is  taken  rather  from 
a  history  of  Damascus,  a  detailed  historj'  of  which 
Nicholas  as  a  Damascene  must  certainly  have  writ- 
ten. Josephus  criticizes  the  work  of  Nicholas  very 
se  verel}-.  He  reproaches  him  for  his  llattery  of  Herod 
in  tracing  tlie  descent  of  his  father,  Antipater,  from 
the  most  noble  Jewish  stock,  whereas,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Antipater  was  an  Idumean  and  Ilerod 
had  become  king  by  chance  ("Ant."  xiv.  1,  §  3). 
He  likewise  reproaches  Nicholas  for  having  sup- 
pressed the  fact  that  Herod  pillaged  the  ancient  ro^val 
tombs,  and  for  having  concealed  everything  else 
that  might  bring  dishonor  upon  his  king,  while  he 
exaggerated  Herod's  good  deeds;  indeed,  he  de- 
clares that  the  history  was  written  solely  to  glorify 
that  monarch  and  not  to  benefit  others  (ib.  xvi.  7,  ^  1). 

(2)  A  biography  of  Augustus,  of  which  two  frag- 
ments of  some  length  are  extant,  dealing  with  the 
story  of  the  youth  of  Octavianus  and  with  Cresar's 
assassination.  (3)  A  kind  of  aulobiograph}-,  the 
fragments  of  which  treat  for  the  most  part  of  Jew- 
ish history,  since  Nicholas  narrates  the  events  at  the 
court  of  King  Herod,  in  which  he  himself  played  an 
important  part.  (4)  An  account,  in  disconnected 
sentences,  of  curious  customs  and  observances  of 
different  peoples;  the  Jews  are  not  referred  to  in 
the  extant  fragments. 

Nicholas  is  perhaps  also  the  authorof  the  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  work  "De  Plantis." 

Bibliography  :  The  best  colii.i'tii>nsnf  the  frairmpiits  of  Nioho- 
his  are  those  bv  C.  Miitl'T.  Frufiiin  nln  }li.-^l"riciinini  Gnt:- 
ciirum.  ill.  '■U3--KH.  iv.  ocl-iliis.  Paris.  1S4H.  ami  by  I,.  Dimlorf, 
Hifttnrici  Grirei  Minorcs,  i.  l-l.>i:  some  fra^^iiieiits  are  also 
found  in  Th.  Reinach,  T(\rtfs  (V .4.ut'tns  (in  ts  rt  /ior/ifl(».«, 
i.  78-S7,  Paris,  isai.  (iriitz,  Hcxch.  •Ith  eil..  iii.  :KS.  and  Patscli, 
in  Wioicr  Studicn  iTtr  Chissischc  Pliiltitonic,  ISiK).  xii.  2;il- 
339.  show  that  Nicliolas  was  no  Jtnv.  t»n  the  relation  of  Jo- 
sephus to  Nicholas  soe  A.  Biiehler  in  J.  Q.  R.ix.  :?2.5-;j;39: 
and  on  the  t-iitiiv  bililio}.n-aphy.  Schiirer,  Gf.'^c/i.  3d  ed.,  i.  50- 
57;  rriiKi>inifiriiiihin  liiijttrU  RomanUii.  40jj,  No.  Bo,  and 
(on  I^l-'leinvi  iii.  RLj.  No.  702. 
G.  S.   Kr. 

NICODEMUS:  Prominent  member  of  the  8anlie- 
drin,  and  a  man  of  wealth  ;  lived  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
first  century  c.E.  He  is  mentioned  in  John  iii.  1-21, 
vii.  50,  xix.  39.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  he  is 
represented  as  "a  ruler  of  the  Jews"  who  learned 
from  Jesus  what  "rebirth  by  baptism"  meant,  as  if 
that  rabbinical  term  had  been  altogether  unknown 
to  him  (but  see  B-\piism  and  Biinii.  New).  The 
second  passage  records  how  he  niadi?  his  visit  to 
Jesus  by  night,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  known 
as  one  of  the  hitter's  disciples.  In  the  third  passage 
he  and  JosKPn  of  Ahim.vtu.ea  ate  described  as  hav- 
ing taken  charge  of  the  body  of  Jesus  in  order  to 
give  it  decent  burial.  That  the  man  brought  into 
such  prominence  in  the  fourth  Gospel  must  have 
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been  a  well-known  figure  of  Jewish  society  at  the 
time  is  evident.  In  all  pitiliability  he  is  identical 
with  the  Talniudical  Nicodeums  ben  Gorion,  a  pop- 
ular s;jint  uolcd  for  his  miraculous  powers;  and  this 
would  explain  also  the  reference  to  "heavenly 
thinjrs"  in  Jesus'  arguments  with  him  (John  iii.  12). 
The  apocalyptic  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  which 
gives  an  account  of  Jesus  before  Pilate  and  the 
Sanhedrin,  as  avcU  as  of  his  death  and  resurrection, 
belongs  to  the  third  century,  while  the  oldest  ex- 
tant manuscript  of  it  dates  from  the  twelfth. 

BiBLinnRAPHV :  Dobsehfitz,  Ciiri'<tiit<hihlci\  fn  Tt\rte  utul  Vu~ 
tersuchunti''tK  pp.  2S('  ^IfcJ.  Berlin.  IHiM);  Ilastinirs.  IHcl.  Bi- 
Wt\  iii.  .'»i:>--")l.">.  ^     () 1^ 

NICODEMUS  vNAKDIMON )  BEN  GORION: 
Lived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  lirst  century  c.K. ;  the 
wealthiest  and  most  respected  member  of  the  jieace 
party  during  the  revolution  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian. Ta'anit  19b  relates  that  during  a  pilgrimage 
he  engaged  twelve  cisteins  for  the  people  and  prom- 
ised their  owner  twelve  hundred  talentsof  silver  for 
them.  It  is  supposed  that  his  original  name  was 
Buna  and  that;  his  name  of  Nicodemus  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  pun  (i*.  21a).  In  the  war  against  Titus 
he,  lil^e  his  two  friends  Kalba  Sabbua'  and  Ben 
Zizit,  took  the  part  of  the  Romans  and  intluenced 
Bar  Giora  against  the  Zealots,  who  therefore  burned 
the  immense  quantities  of  provisions  which  the  three 
friends  had  accumulated  (see  Git.  56a). 

BiBLiooR.vpnv :    Lnmnitntinii/i  Ilahliah  1.  a;   Kcclesiasles 
Hnlilmli  vii.  11 ;  Joseplius.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  10 ;  v.  1,  §  4 ;  Griitz, 
Gasch.  2d  ed.,  iii.  527-528,  and  note  4. 
E.  G.  n.  S.  O. 

NICOLAXJS     DE     CTTSA.      Sec  Ccsa,  Nico- 

LAl  s   i>i;. 

NICOPOLIS  (Bulgarian,  Nikopol):  City  of 
Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  right  lianU  of  the  Danube, 
160  kilometers  southeast  of  Widdin.  The  settlement 
of  Jews  in  Nicopolis  was  most  likely  contempora- 
neous with  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  the  em- 
peror Trajan  (98).  In  the  year  811  Jews  formed  a 
portion  of  the  30,000  pri-soners  taken  in  Thessalj' 
by  Ivrum,  the  Czar  of  Bulgaria  (see  Bui.o.\iti.\). 
In  907  many  Byzantine  Jews  settletl  in  Nicopolis 
(see  responsa  of  Solomon  Abr.  Cohen, 
Early  Leghorn,  1592),  as  did  a  large  number 
History,  of  Jewish  merchants  from  Ragusa, 
Venice,  and  Genoa  when  the  two 
brothers  Assen  and  Peter  reestablished  the  empire 
of  Bulgaria  in  1189,  and  entered  into  commercial 
relations  with  those  cities(Ubicini,  "  Provinces  Dauu- 
biennes"). 

In  1367  the  Czar  of  Bulgaria,  Ivan  Sisnian,  who, 
according  to  legend,  was  the  son  of  Queen  Theo- 
dora, a  converted  Jewess,  granted  an  asylum  at 
Nicopolis  to  the  Jews  driven  from  Hungary  by  King 
Ludovic  I.  It  is  thought  that  at  the  death  of  Ivan 
Sisman,  a  year  after  the  fall  of  the  liulgariau  em- 
pire, all  the  Jews  of  Tirnova  were  driven  thence  and 
took  refuge  at  Nicopolis  (i:iG8).  Since  that  period 
Tirnova  has  not  been  inhabited  by  Jews  ("  Anuar 
Pentru  Isnieliti,"  1888). 

When  Mohammed  the  Conqueror  took  Nicopolis 
he  foimd  there  a  Jewish  community  wliich  was  very 
flourishing  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  It  con- 
tained Byzantine,  Italian,  and  Ashkenazic  Jews,  who 


sympathized  with  the  conq\ierors,  many  voluntarily 
entering  the  ranks  of  the  non-Mussulman  legion 
called  "Gharibah." 

Nicopolis  received  a  large  quota  of  the  Jews  ex- 

])elled  from  Spain  in  1493  (see  responsa  of  Joseph 

Caro,   "Abkat   Rokel,"  passiiii).     At  this  time  the 

chief  rabbi   of    the  community   was 

Under        Hayyim  ben  Albalgri  (or  Al-Bulgari 

Mussul-  ="the  Bulgarian"?).  lie  was  siic- 
tuan  Rule,  ceeded  iit  his  death  by  Ephraim  Caro 
of  Toledo,  father  of  the  well-known 
Joseph  Caro.  Later  Joseph  Ciiro  himself  filled  the 
same  otlice.  One  of  the  successors  of  Caro  was 
Judah  Bembassiit  (1547),  a  noted  Talmudic  scholar 
in  his  (lay. 

In  1547  a  rich  and  pious  .lew  of  Nicopolis  died  at 
Salonica.  and  left  by  will  a  legacy  of  30,000  aspers 
to  be  disbursed  by  his  son  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  of  his  native  city. 

The  period  from  1595  to  1598  was  a  stormy  one 
for  the  Nicopolis  Jews.  The  Turks,  led  by  Sinan 
Pasha,  and  the  Wallachians,  with  Prince  Michael  at 
their  head,  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  town, 
which  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
Is;iac  Vega,  a  chronicler  of  the  time  and  an  eye- 
witness of  these  events,  relates  that  during  the  bom- 
bardment and  the  confiagiations  the  dwellings  of 
the  Jews  were  destroyed,  and  t  hat  they  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  their  valuable  library  ("Bayit  Ne- 
'eman."  preface  by  Isaac  Vega,  Venice,  1621). 

In  15.59  the  connnuinty  of  Nicopolis  erected  three 
buildings:  a  synagogue,  a  school,  and  an  asylum 
for  the  poor.  The  most  noted  Jewish  family  in  the 
city  at  that  time  was  that  of  Ben  Sanje  (Sanche), 
over  three  of  whose  members  Isaac  Vega  delivered 
funeral  orations,  found  in  "Bayit  Ne'eman."  Vega 
otliciated  as  chief  rablji  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  successor  was  Reuben  Hadi- 
dah  {c.  1660).  In  the  nineteenth  century  Raphael 
Gabriel  Almosnino  was  chief  rabbi  of  Nicopolis 
from  1840  to  1864.  having  previously  been  chief 
rabbi  of  Sofia  and  Bulgaria. 

But  three  Jewish  relics  in  Nicopolis  can  be  men- 
tioned, all  connected  with  the  name  of  Joseph 
Caro,  whose  memory  is  still  venerated  in  the 
city.  The  first  of  these  is  the  bath  where  he 
performed  his  ablutions.  Near  the  bath  a  garden 
now  occupies  the  site  of  Caro's  habitation.  The 
.second   relic   is  a  supcrl)   parchment 

Relics  of  copy  of  the  Law,  written  by  Caro 
Nicopolis.  himself,  which  after  various  fortunes 
was  presented  to  the  Jews  of  Branta, 
Rumania,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  The  third  of 
these  remains  is  Jo.seph  Caro's  hall  for  prayer  and 
study,  known  as  "Midrash  JIaran."  Repeatedly 
destroyed  in  the  several  bombardments  of  the  city, 
and  as  often  rebuilt,  it  was  in  ruins  in  1S88.  Thanks 
to  the  munificence  of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  Ferdi- 
nand of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  who  visited  Nicopolis 
at  that  period,  the  hidl  has  been  rebuilt  again. 

The  ancient  Jewish  comnundly  of  Nicopolis  has 
fallen  from  its  former  estate.  There  are  now  (1904) 
but  189  Jews  in  a  total  population  of  5,238.  Some 
are  grain-merchants;  others,  dealers  in  cotton  goods 
and  calicoes.  The  ral)binical  school  has  disap- 
peared; and  there  is  at  present  only  a  small  mixed 
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primary  school  containing  43  pupils.  There  are, 
however,  a  handsome  synagogue  and  a  liebra  kaii- 
disha. 

Bibuographt:  VbMnUPmrtnccsDainibicnnes;  IsaacVecra, 
Bavit  -Yt'VmaH,  Venic*?,  IttJl ;   Walden.  Shcm  ha-GcdaUin 
hc-Hadash. 
D.  M.   Fu. 

NIDDAS  ("Menstruoiis  Woman"):  A  treatise 
in  the  Mi!-hnah.  Tosefta,  and  both  Talmuds.  In 
the  Mishuah  it  stands  seventh  in  the  order  Tohorot, 
but  in  the  editions  of  the  Talmud  first,  and  is  divided 
into  ten  chapters,  containing  seventy-nine  para- 
graphs in  all.  The  Pentateuchal  code  (Lev.  xv.  19 
et  seg.)  ordains  that  a  menstruous  woman  shall  be 
unclean  for  seven  days  from  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  whether  it  lasts  onlj'  one  day  or  all  seven. 
In  cither  case  she  is  unclean  for  seven  days  only, 
but  during  this  time  her  defilement  iscommnuic-<ited 
to  everj'  object  with  which  she  comes  in  contact. 
These  laws,  however,  have  been  extended  in  manj' 
ways  and  made  more  onerous,   both 

State  of     b}-  rabbinical  traditions  and  iiiterpre- 
TTnclean-     tations  and  by  customs  which   have 
ness.  been  adopted  by  .Jewish  women  them- 

selves. According  to  these  more  rigid 
requirements,  the  woman  must  reckon  seven  days 
after  the  termination  of  the  period.  If,  then,  this 
lasts  seven  days,  she  can  not  become  pure  until  the 
fifteenth  day.  Purification,  furthermore,  can  be 
gained  only  b}'  a  ritual  bath  ("mikweh");  andimtil 
the  woman  has  taken  this  she  remains  unclean  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  H.  Akiba  (Shab. 
64b),  which  was  accepted  by  the  Rabbis  generally. 
lu  addition  to  all  this,  a  woman  who  does  not  men- 
struate regularly  is  imclean  for  a  certain  time  before 
she  becomes  aware  that  the  period  has  begun,  and 
objects  which  she  touches  are  defiled,  since  there  is 
danger  that  the  menses  maj-  have  begun  a  short 
time  before  and  that  she  may  not  have  perceived  the 
fact.  The  treatise  Xiddah  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a 
more  accurate  determination  of  these  regulations  and 
to  the  rules  concerning  a  woman  in  childbirth  (Lev. 
xii.). 

Ch.  i. :  Women  whose  uncleanness  is  reckoned 
only  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
menses,  and  the  period  of  retroaction  in  ritual  impu- 
rity of  this  beginning  in  the  case  of  other  women. 

Ch.  ii. :  The  examination  to  determine  whether 
the  period  has  begun,  and  the  different  colors  of  the 
discharge  which  are  considered  unclean. 

Ch.  iii. :  Concerning  a  woman  in  childbirth.     The 

Pentateuchal  code    contains    different   regulations 

according  to  whether  the  woman  bears  a  male  child 

or  a  female  child  (Lev.  xii.).     In  this  chapter  rules 

are  given  for  various  cases  in  which 

Influence     the  sex  of  the  child  can  not  be  deter- 

of  Child-     mined,  as  in  the  birth  of  a  hermaphro- 

birth.         dite  or  in  miscarriages  and  jjremature 

deliveries  generally:  the  view  of  the 

ancients  is  also  given  regarding  the  time  at  which 

the  sex  of  the  embryo  can  be  distinguished. 

Ch.  iv. ;  Kulcs  concerning  the  daughters  of  the 
Cutheans.  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Gentiles  in  regard 
to  menstrual  uncleanness;  further  details  regarding 
a  woman  in  childbirth. 

Ch.  V. :  Concerning  a  child  delivered  by  the  Ca;sar- 


can  .section;  the  several  periods  of  life,  and  the 
regulations  which  govern  them;  tlie  signs  of  pu- 
berty in  both  se.ves,  and  the  time  of  tlieir appearance. 

Ch.  vi. :  Further  details  on  the  signs  of  puberty 
in  the  female;  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  a 
sentence  of  which  the  converse  is  not  true  sug- 
gests a  number  of  other  statements  on  the  most  di- 
verse topics  whieli  are  not  true  conversely,  such  as 
"He  who  can  be  a  judge  can  be  a  witness;  but 
many  a  man  who  is  accepted  as  a  witness  is  not 
empowered  to  be  a  judge." 

Ch.  vii. :  Regulations  concerning  the  impurity'  of 
menstrual  blood  and  other  impurities;  matters  in 
which  the  Cutheans  are  believed. 

Ch.  viii.-x. :  Of  spots  of  blood,  and  the  method 
of  determining  whether  spots  are  caused  by  blood 
or  by  other  coloring  matter:  the  symptoms  of  the 
appearance  of  the  menses;  concerning  the  corpse  of 
a  menstruous  woman. 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise,  which  is  divided  into 

nine  chapters,  contains  much  which  serves  to  explain 

the  Jlisbnah   as  well  as  many   other 

The  important   and   interesting   passages. 

Tosefta.  Especially  noteworthj-  are  the  sec- 
tions which  treat  of  the  formation  of 
the  embryo  (iv.),  and  those  which  discuss  changes 
in  manners  and  customs. 

The  Gemara  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud  discusses 
and  explains  the  individual  sentences  of  the  Mish- 
nah,  and  also  contains  a  mass  of  legends,  aphorisms, 
and  other  haggadic  interpretations  and  maxims,  of 
which  the  following  may  serve  as  illustrations: 
"An  angel  appointed  for  the  purpose  takes  the  germ 
from  which  a  human  being  is  to  bo  born,  presents  it 
to  God,  and  asks:  '  Lord  of  tlie  world,  what  manner 
of  man  shall  be  born  of  this  germ,  strong  or  weak, 
wise  or  foolish,  rich  or  poor?  '  but  he  does  not  ast 
whether  he  shall  be  righteous  or  unrighteous,  for 
that  depends  wholly  on  the  will  of  tlie  man  "  (16b). 
"  The  happiest  time  for  man  is  while  he  is  in  the 
womb,  for  he  is  instructed  in  the  entire  Torah  ;  but 
when  he  is  about  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  the 
angel  smites  him  on  the  mouth  and  causes  him  to 
forget  all  he  has  learned.  He  is  then  adjured:  '  Be 
thou  holy  in  thy  life  and  not  uuhol}';  for  know  that 
God  is  pure.  His  ministers  are  pure,  and  the  soul 
which  is  breathed  into  thee  is  pure.  If  thou  keep- 
est  it  in  purity,  it  is  well ;  but  otherwise  it  shall  be 
taken  from  thee  '  "  (aOb). 

Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  ingenious  expla- 
nations by  R.  Simeon  b.  Yohai  of  sevei'al  laws  of 
the  Torah  (31b).  Only  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  Palestinian  Gemara  are  now  extant,  although 
the  tosafists  possessed  it  for  the  entire  treatise. 

BiBi.iocRAPHT:  Moses  b.  Nahman,  Uilknl  Niddah,  cli.  ill.;  Z. 
Frankel.  Badcaetica  \\i  Mi.^clnuim.  p.  263,  Leipsic,  1K)9; 
idem.  Mcho.  pp.  181i,  45a,  Breslau,  1870. 

w.  11.  J.  Z.  L. 

NIDDIN.     See  Excomminkation. 

NIEBLA    (originally    Ilipa,    Libia) :    One   of 

the  oldest  towns  of  Spain,  sitiiat(<l  TJ  miles  west  of 
Seville  and  to  the  east  of  Huelva.  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  .Jewish  settlements  in  Spain,  having 
been  inhabited  by  .lews  in  the  days  of  the  Visigoths. 
When  Alfonso  VI.  took  Xiebia  from  the  Moors,  he 
left  it  in  care  of  the  Jews  who  lived  there.     The 
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town  was  conquered  by  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  in 
125T,  after  llic insurrection  under  the  eiuir  Ihu  Mah- 
fuz ;  but  the  conciueror  generously  presented  Ibu 
Mal.ifu/,  with  a  part  of  the  taxes  of  tlie  Juderia. 
Jews  remained  in  Niebla  and  iu  the  neighborini; 
Mogi'ier  until  the  ex  pulsion.  IJelween  Xiebla,  whieh 
iu  medieval  times  had  a  very  important  slave  mar- 
ket, and  the  neighboring  Jlogiier  lived  about  tifty 
Jewish  fannlies  whicli  belonged  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  Kiebla.  The  ancient  synagogue  in  Niebla 
was  transformed  into  a  church  which  still  (1904) 
exists. 

BiiiLiotiRAl'iiY ;  Dulctin  Acad.  Hht.  xvili.  .">:;4,  .>30,  .">:!!l  i-(  sci/. 


I). 


M.   K. 


NIEDERLANDER,  ABRAHAM  BEN 
EPHRAIM  ^kiiMwn  also  as  Abrahaiu  Schrei- 
ber) :  Austrian  mathematician  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  scribe  of  K.  Ju- 
dah  I.,o\v  ben  Bezaleel 
(MallaKaL)  of  Prague. 
He  was  the  avithor  of  a 
mathematical  work  en- 
titled "Berit  Abraham" 
(Prague,  1609),  which  was 
based  for  the  most  part 
on  Eli  jail  Mizrahi's  works, 
although  non-Jewish  wri- 
tings also  were  drawn 
upon.  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  live  sections 
and  comprises  a  collection 
of  jiroblems  imdcr  the 
title  "Moznc  Zedek." 

Bibliography:  Stelnsclinei- 
tler.  Cut.  Iliidl.  cdl.  Till; 
Fflrst,  Bilil.  Jud.  i.  11 :  Zunz, 
X.  a.  p.  27"  ;  Benjncob,  (nar 
hOrSefariiih  P-  85,  No.  591. 
s.  J.  Z.  L. 

NIEROP,  AHASVE- 
RUS  SAMUEL  VAN  : 
Dutch  jurist;  born  at 
IloornJan.  24,  1813;  died 
at  Amsterdam  Ma)'  15, 
1878.  He  studied  law  at 
the  Amsterdam  Athenie- 
um,  took  I  he  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  at  Le3'dcn  in 
1839,   established   himself 

asa  lawyerat  Amsterdam,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  Dutch  attorneys  of  his  time.  In  1851 
lie  was  elected  member  of  I'arliament  ("Tweede 
Kamcr  der  Stalen  Generaal "),  but  failed  to  secure 
reelection  in  1853.  In  180 1  he  was  elected  iu  two  dis- 
tricts, llooru  and  Haarlem,  accepted  for  the  latter, 
but  again  failed  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  180().  In  1870  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Municipal  Council  and  of  the  States  of  the 
Province, 

Nierop  was  president  of  the  Centrale  Commissic 
and  of  the  I'ermanentc  Commissic.  in  which  capacity 
he  did  much  for  the  Jews  in  Holland.  He  wrote  a 
large  number  of  articles  in  the  "  Weekblad  voor  liet 
Rccht  "  and  in  "Themis"  on  commercial  law,  and 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  "Jaarboeken  voor 
Israelieten  in  Nederland,"  signing  his  articles  "N." 


Bibliography  :  Roest,  In  Igr.  Ifkuuvlmdc.  ill..  No.  48;  AVii. 
y.eil.  dcf  Jnd.  xlii..  No.  24  :  W'eekliUul  voor  het  Recht,  1878, 
Nos.  4a3a  4Mti;  ThcmUi,  1878.  p.  S43. 

s.  E.    Si.. 

NIEROP,  FREDERIK  SALOMON  VAN: 
Dutch  economist ;  born  at  Amsterdam  March  6, 
1844.  He  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  law  at  Ley- 
den  in  18G(i,  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  in  1871  became  director  of  the  Amster- 
damsclie  Bank.  Since  1879  he  has  been  member  of 
the  3Iunici|ial  Council  of  Amsterdam.  He  has  often 
been  elected  alderman  of  finance,  but  has  refused  to 
accc))t  olliee.  He  was  member  of  the  States  of 
North  Holland  from  1883  until  1899,  when  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Parliament  ("Eerste  Kamer 
der  Staten-Gencraal").  Since  1898  he  has  been 
president  of  tlie  Centrale  and  the  Permanente 
Commissie.     The  decoration  of  the  Netherland  Lion 

was   conferred  ui)ou  him 

iu  1893. 

liiRi.KKUiAPiiY:    Tl'ic  Is  Dat  f 
Om2(*    Ktttiictiidtn  :   Augur 
i-oii  lift  llddfischc   Biinteii' 
hof,  p.  Wi  i|iurlniiti. 
s.  !■:.   Si.. 

NIETO,    DAVID: 

Ilaham  of  the  Sephardic 
community  in  London ; 
born  at  Venice  1054;  died 
in  London  Jan.  10,  1728. 
He  first  practised  as  a 
phy.sician  and  olliciated 
as  a  Jewish  jireacher  at 
Leghorn,  Italy.  There  he 
wrote  in  Italian  a  work 
entitled  "  Paschologia  " 
(Cologne,  1702),  iu  which 
he  dealt  with  the  dilTer- 
ences  of  calculation  in  the 
calendars  of  the  Greek, 
Homau,  and  Jewish 
churches,  and  demon- 
strated the  errors  which 
hail  crept  into  the  calen- 
dar from  the  Council  of 
Nice  until  1693.  In  1703 
Nicto  succeeded  Solomon 
Ayllon  as  ecclesiastical 
David  Nleto.  chief  of    the   Portuguese 

Jews  in  London;  and 
two  years  after  his  settlement  in  that  city  he 
pulilislied  his  theological  treatise,  "Delia  Divina 
Providencia,  6  sea  Natiiralezza  Universal,  6  Natura 
Naturante  "  (Londmi,  1704).  This  work  jirovoked 
much  opposition  against  him;  and  it  was  used  by 
his  opiionents  as  ground  for  accusing  him  openly  ol 
Spinozism,  which  at  that  period  was  equivalent  to 
atheism.  However,  Zebi  Asiiken.vzi,  who  was 
calh'd  in  as  arbitrator,  decided  in  his  favor  (Hakam 
Zebi,  Kesponsa,  No.  18). 

Nieto  wasa  powerful  controversialist.  In  his"  Mat- 
tel! Dan,"  or"lvuzari  Helek  .Sheni "  (Lonilon,  1714), 
written  in  Hebrew  and  S|)anish  on  tlic  inoilel  of  the 
"Cuzari"  of  Judali  ha  Levi,  lie  defended  the  oral 
law  against  the  Karaites,  and  showed  that  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  Talmud  lay  not  in  es.sentials  but; 
in  externals.     Ho  waged  war  untiringly  on  the  sup- 
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porters  of  the  Slmbbetliaian  lierosies,  which  he  re- 
garded as  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  .Tiida 
ism,  and  iu  this  connection  wrote  his  "Est  Dat " 
(London,  ITlo)  against  Hayyun. 

Xicto  was  one  of  tlic  most  accomplished  Jews  of 
his  time  and  was  ciiually  ilistinguislied  as  philoso- 
pher, physician,  poet,  mathematician,  astronomer, 
and  tlieologian.  A  prolitic  writer,  his  intercourse 
witli  Christian  scliolars  was  extensive,  especially 
with  Ungar,  the  bihliogniplicr.  Xicto  was  the  first 
to  fix  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  Sabbath  eve  for 
the  latitude  of  England. 

Bibliography  :  stpinsohneiiler.  Cat.  BmlL  col.  .'*8I ;  Kayser- 
linff.  fie.'ich.th:rjwku  iu  l'<itiwiaI.pp.32ir-'.i2G;  Jew.  IVorhi, 
Deo.  19,  1879;  Wolf,  llilil.  Hchi:  ill.:  Cat.  A>iiil«-Jcw.  Hist. 
Eih.  ISST;  ponniil  in  J,  w.  Chniii.  June  2^,  1901. 
.'  G.   L. 

NIETO,  ISAAC  :  Haham  of  the  Portuguese 
congregation  Sha'aic  Shamaim,  Bevis  Marks,  Lon- 
don; born  1702;  died  at  Loudon  1774;  son  of  David 
NiETO.  He  was  officially  appointed  as  "hakam 
ha-shalem  "  in  1733,  but  gave  up  the  post  iu  1741 
and  went  abroad.  He  returned  in  1747  and  took 
up  the  profession  of  notar}-.  In  17.51  the  congrega- 
tion requested  him  to  accept  the  post  of  ab  bet  din. 
his  colleagues  being  Isaac  de  Valle  and  Jacob  Coro- 
nel.  A  few  years  afterward  a  violent  tlispute  arose 
with  regard  to  the  titles  of  the  members  of  the  bet 
din  and  as  to  the  relation  of  the  members  to  one  an- 
other. Xieto  wrote  aletterof  resignation  March  17. 
1757,  and  on  July  14  following  he  was  prohibited 
from  exercising  the  functions  of  assessor. 

Nieto  preached  on  Feb.  6,  1756,  the  day  of  fast  and 
penitence  ordered  by  the  king,  a  "Sermon  Moral," 
published  in  Spanish  and  English  in  London,  1756. 
Better  known  is  his  translation  of  the  prayer-book 
in  two  volumes:  "Orden  de  las  Oraciones  de  Kos 
Ashanah  y  Kipur"  (London.  1740)  and  "Orden  de 
las  Oraciones  Cotidianas.  Ros  Hodes  Ilanuca  y  Pu- 
rira"  (ib.  1771).  This  translation  was  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  translations  (e.j/.,  those  of  Pinto  and 
of  A.  and  D.  da  Sola). 
BIBLIOGRAPHT:  Caster,  Hist,  nf  Bcvis  Marks,  pp.  129  et  seq. 

•'.  E.   St.. 

NIEXJWE  ISRAELIETISCHES  WEEK- 
BLAB.      Sre   PtliloUiCAl.S. 

NIGGUN  (pjj) :  A  Neo-Hebraic  noun  formed 
from  the  "  piel  "  of  the  verb  ]JJ  =  "  to  play  strings," 
"make  music";  hence  meaning  generally  "tune," 
"inelodj'."  In  the  rubrics  of  the  Maiizou  of  the 
nortliem  uses  "be-niggun  X."  heads  a  piyyut  with 
tlie  signification  "to  the  tune  of  X,"  as  does  "lahn 
N."  (]rh)  in  thesouthern  liturgies.  The  word  isalso 
used  to  designate  a  droning,  formless  intonation  set 
to  a  text,  and,  more  especially,  the  iiarticular  niel- 
o<ly-type  or  prayer-motive  to  which  a  service  is 
traditionally  rendered,  e.t/.,  the  Sabbath  Xiggun. 
See  Music,  Syx.\gooal. 

A-  F.  L.  C. 

NIGHT  :  The  period  between  sunset  and  sunrise 
(see  Cai.knoak;  Day).  The  older  Biljlical  term  for 
the  whole  day  was  "yom  wa-lailah  "  or  "yomam 
wa-layelah."  Later  " 'ercb  wa-boker"  was  used 
(Dan.  viii.  14).  Corrcsjionding  with  it  is  m'^Or/ptepny 
(II  Cor.  xi.  25).  "  Boker  "  is  literally  the  break  of 
day,  "  'ereb  "  the  decline  of  day. 


Among  the  ancient  Israelites,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
the  ilay  w;is  reckoned  from  sunset  to  simset.  This 
was  the  custom  also  of  the  Gauls  and  ancient  Ger- 
mans, and  was  probably  connected  originally  with 
the  cult  of  the  moon.  There  is,  however,  evidence 
that  this  was  not  the  custom  at  all  times ;  e.g. ,  the  ex- 
pression "day  and  night  "  in  Lev.  viii.  35;  Kum.  ix. 
21;  Jer.  viii.  23,  xvi.  13,  xxxiii.  25;  Isa.  Ix.  11;  Ps. 
i.  2;  xxxii.  4;  xlii.  4,  9;  Iv.  11;  Lam.  ii.  18;  I  Sam. 
XXV.  16;  I  Kings  viii.  59.  So  too  some  claim  that 
in  Gen.  i.  5  tt  seq.  the  day  is  reckoned  according  to 
the  Babylonian  manner,  from  morning  till  mornin.o- 
(see  Delitz.scli  iu  Dillmann's  commeutarv  on  Gen 
i.  5). 

Further  evidence  that  the  reckoning  of  the  day 
from  the  evening  is  of  later  date  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  .sacriticial  .service,  in  which  the  oldest 
customs  were  undoubtedly  most  rigidly  preserved. 
While  in  the  Talmud  the  day  is  always  counted  with 
the  preceiling  niglit,  as,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the 
prohibition  of  killing  the  young  with  its  mother  on 
the  same  day  (Lev.  xxii.  28),  with  reference  to  sac- 
rifices which  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  day  on  which 
they  were  offered  the  night  is  counted  with  the  day 
preceding  it  (flul.  .S3a). 

The  division  into  day  and  night  was  originally 
very  indefinite,  and  there  was  no  accurate  measure- 
ment of  time.  The  distinctions  were  made  according 
to  the  successive  natural  stages  or  the  occupations 
in  daily  life.  The  early  morning  is  "  'alat  ha- 
shahar,"  literally  "rising  of  the  morning  [star]." 

The  morning  is  "boker,"  or  "the  sun  rose"  (Gen. 
xix.  23.  xxxii.  31). 

Midday  is  "zaharayim,"  literally  "the  double 
light,"  that  is,  the  time  when  the  sunlight  is  bright- 
est ;  or  "the  heat  of  the  day  "  (Gen.  xvTii.  1 ;  I  Sam. 
xi.  11);  or  "the  perfect  day  "  (Prov.  iv.  18). 

Afternoon  and  evening  are  "  'ereb,"  the  time  of 
the  day's  decline  (Judges  xix.  8);  or  "the  wind  of 
the  day"  (Gen.  iii.  8),  that  is,  the  evening  breeze; 
or  "neshef,"  darkness  (Hi.  xxiv.  15,  5;  v.  11,  etc.). 
A  late  designation  is  "the  appearance  of  the  stars" 
(Xeh.  iv.  15  [21J). 

One  other  time  of  the  day  mu.st  be  mentioned, 
namely,"  ben  ha-'arbayim,"  which  occurs  in  Ex.  xii. 
6;  xvi.  12;  xxix.  39,  41;  xxx.  8;  Lev.  xxiii.  5; 
Num.  ix.  3,  5,  11;  xxviii.  4,  8.  Its  meaning  must 
have  been  originally  "  toward  evening" ;  for  it  indi- 
cates the  same  time  that  in  Deut.  xvi.  6  is  called 
"the  time  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun."  This 
"ben  ha-'arbayim"  is  the  time  prescribed  fortlie  of- 
fering of  the  Passover  lamb  and  the 
Between  daily  evening  sacrifice.  In  the  first 
the  Lights,  century  the  evening  "Tamid"  was 
olTered  in  the  afternoon  between  2.30 
and  3.30  (Josephus,"  Ant."  xiv.  4,  §  3 ;  Mishuah  Pes. 
V.  1;  comp.  also  Acts  iii.  1  and  x.  3.  30),  while  the 
Karaites  and  Samaritans  continued  their  practise 
according  to  the  old  interpretation. 

The  twilight  before  nightfall  is  in  the  Mishnah 
and  Talmud  called  "ben  ha-shemashot "  (between 
the  suns),  of  which  Yer.  Ber.  i.  gives  this  explana- 
tion :  "  When  the  eastern  sky  becomes  i)ale.  that  is 
'ben  ha-shem:isliot ' ;  but  when  it  becomes  so  black 
[or  dark]  that  tlie  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  sky 
are  of  the  same  color,  it  is  night." 
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The  subdivision  of  night  and  day  into  twelve 
equal  divisions  of  variable  duration  is  of  late  intro- 
duction, probably  adojited  in  the  Exile  from  the 
Babylonians.  Older  is  I  he  division  of  the  night  into 
three  nighl-watchcs,  "ashniurah"  or  "ashnioret" 
(mishnaie,  "mislunarah  ").  The  first  is  mentioned 
in  Lam.  ii.  19,  the  middle  one  in  Judges  vii.  19,  Ihc 
last  in  E.v.  xiv.  24  and  I  Sam.  xi.  11.  From  the  New 
Testament  it  appears  that  the  division  of  the  night 
into  four  niglit-watches  was  adopted 
Divisions,  from  the  Uomans  (Matt.  xiv.  25 ;  comp. 
Mark  xiii.  35).  Acts  xii.  4  speaks  of 
four  Roman  soldiers,  each  of  whom  had  to  keep 
guard  during  one  watch  of  the  night.  The  Mishnah 
retains  the  old  division  into  three  in  accordance 
with  the  practise  in  the  Temple.  In  15cr.  3b  K. 
Nathan  (second  century)  knows  of  only  three  night- 
watches;  hut  the  patriarch  K.  Judah  I.  knows  lour. 
Greeks  and  Uomans  likewise  divided  the  night  into 
four  watches  ("  vigilia;  "). 

Of  legal  questions  referring  to  night  tlie  follow- 
ing should  be  mentioned: 

Court  sessions  could  not  begin  at  night;  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  the  signing  of  papers  were  le- 
gal oul)'  in  the  daytime.  In  civil  cases  begun  in  the 
daytime  judgment  could  be  i)ronounced  after  night- 
fall; not,  however,  in  capital  cases,  in  which  judg- 
ment could  be  pronounced  only  in  the  daytime. 

BIBLIOGRAPIIV  :  Ideler.  Haiidhuili  rler  nirniiiilofiie,  i.  483  et 
8cq.;  SnuLschiiU,  Mmaixcltes  Retht,  pp.  39!)  ct  wi;.;  idem, 
ArclucoUtyic,  ii.  73  et  scq.;  Herzteld,  Gcschichtr,  il.  IW. 
w.  B.  M.  Lan. 

NIGRIN  (NEGRIN),  MOSES:  Cabalist;  lived 
in  Safcd  early  iu  the  sixteenth  century;  a  contem- 
porarj-  of  Moses  di  Trani.  He  is  chiefly  known  as 
a  commentator,  and  was  the  author  of  notes  on  Jo- 
nah Gerondi's  ethical  work  "Sefer  ha-Yir'ah,"  and 
on  the  same  scholar's  "  Dat  ha-Nashim,"  addresses 
to  W(mien,  both  these  works  being  publislied,  to- 
gether with  the  "  Iggeret  Musar  "  of  Solomon  Aland, 
bj'  Shabbethai  b.  Isaac  (Ci'acow,  1612).  Nigrin 
wrote  also  the  following  works:  "Dine  Tefillah  " 
(Sulzbach,  1693,  1788;  Erankfort-on-the-JIain,  1705, 
1712 ;  Dyhernfurth,  1732),  directions  for  prayer;  "  Se- 
fer Liwyat  Hen"  (Neubauer,  "Cat.'Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS."  No.  1010),  a  commentary  on  Prov.  i.-xv.  5; 
"Sefer  Uosh  Ashmnrot";  and  "Sefer  Seder  'Abo- 
dah,"  a  connnentary  on  the  "Seder  'Abodah  "  of 
Moses  Cordovero. 

BiBLionRArnv :  Contorte, Ifmc lui-Donit,  p. 41a ;  St«lnsclinei- 
der.  Cat.  liodl.  col.  1977;  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Se/arim,  pp. 
13;),  259,  54U. 
K.  S.    O. 

NIGRIN  (NEGRIN),  SIMON  (SOLO- 
MON) :  Author;  lived  in  Jeru.salcm  in  the  early 
|i:ut  of  the;  seventeenth  century;  a  grandnei)hcw  of 
Moses  NioiUN.  He  is  the  supposed  author  of  "De- 
ru.sh  'al  ha-Telillah"  (Dyhernfurth,  1732),  homiletie 
explanations  of  the  inii)orlant  prayers,  <iuotcd  also 
under  the  title  "Mc'on  Shelomoh"  or  "Bet  Shim'on 
Slielomoh." 

BiRMor.RAPnv:  Stplnsctinelder,  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  3(j37;  Zcdncr, 
Cat.  Hchr.  rSiiriLi  llrlt.  Mm.  p.  Iil4. 

B.  S.   O. 

NIJNI  -  NOVGOROD  (NIZHNI  -  NOVGO- 
ROD):  Uussiaii  city  ;  capital  nl  the  gciverninent  of 
the  same  name ;   famed  for  its  fairs,  which  are  held 


annually.  It  is  without  the  Pale  of  Settlement. 
The  regulations  of  1835  permitted,  for  the  first  time, 
the  temporary  residence  in  Nijni-Novgorod,  duiing 
the  fair,  of  Jewish  merchants  of  the  first  and  second 
gilds  an<l  of  Jewish  manufacturers;  but  they  were 
forbidden  to  sell  foreign  good.s.  The  Jews,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  jirohihitive  laws,  gradu- 
ally established  themselvesin  Nijni-Novgorod.  On 
.July  7,  1884,  a  mob  attacked  the  Jews  iu  the  part  of 
Nijni-Novgorod  known  as  Kunavina,  a  niunber  of 
them  being  tortured  to  death.  The  occasion  of 
the  riot  was  the  rumor  that  the  Jews  had  killed  a 
Christian  child.  After  18S8  the  fair  administration, 
at  the  instance  of  prominent  Christian  merchants, 
gradually  deprived  Jewish  merchants  of  the  right 
of  residence  even  during  the  fair,  the  reason  being 
that  Jewish  competition  caused  nuich  injury  to  the 
Christian  merchants,  who  testified  that  the  Jews 
sold  their  goods  at  a  discount  of  35  jier  cent  below 
normal  prices.  But  in  spite  of  these  restrictions 
numbers  of  ,Tews  attend  the  fair,  and  the  cit}'  has  a 
permanent  .Jewish  |>opulation  of  approximately  550 
families,  most  of  them  well-to-do;  the  total  popula- 
tion is  95. 124,  according  to  the  cens\isof  1897.  The 
Zionists  have  organized  a  model  l.ieder. 

Bihi.iorrapmt:  T.evanda,  Pnlnii  KhrntinhmichcuM  Slmrnik 
y.akown;  pp.  ;i(i(!-:iB7.  liSi,  St.  ivtersl)urff.  1874;  Xiii-tleUuiiia 
KIi  r<}»  Hill  Vnslihixl,  1884,  Nos.  34-3G ;  1888,  No.  33 :  Ha-McUz. 
19(13,  No.  104. 
IT.  R.  S.   J. 

NIKKUR.     See  Porcing. 

NIKOLAIEF  (NIKOLAYEV) :  Russian  Black 
Sea  iKirl  an<l  naval  station,  iu  the  government  of 
Kherson;  founded  in  1784;  now  an  important  com- 
mercial center.  Jews  began  to  settle  in  Nikolaief 
soon  after  the  partition  of  Poland,  but  in  1829  their 
residence  there  (and  iu  Sebaslojiol)  was  declared 
"inconvenient  and  injurious,"  and  they  were  forbid- 
den to  establish  themselves  in  Nikolaief ;  the  Jews 
already  there  were  ordered  to  leave  the  city.  The 
military  governor  of  Nikolaief,  Admiral  Greig.  pro- 
tested that  this  measure  wouhl  deprive  the  city  of 
most  of  its  arti.sans,  and  would  considerably  increase 
the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  rest  of  the  pojiula- 
tion.  Notwithstanding  this  the  removal  of  t  he  Jews 
from  Nikolaief  was  carried  out  after  two  short 
terms  of  grace.  To  replace  them  the  government 
attempted  to  attract  Christian  merchants  and  arti- 
.sans by  conceding  various  inivileges  to  them.  It 
was  not  until  18.59  that  the  law  again  permitted 
.Jewish  merchants  to  settle  in  Nikolaief  and  to  ac- 
qinre  real  property  there,  all  other  classes  of  .lewt; 
being  admitted  only  temporarily  (for  conunercial 
l)urposes,  for  the  learning  of  handicrafts,  etc.).  In 
1800  discharged  Jewish  soldiers  were  given  permis- 
sion to  i-eside  there,  and  in  1801  this  jiermission  was 
extended  to  Jewish  artisans. 

.  Most  of  the  Jews  in  Nikolaief  are  engaged  in 
trade.  In  1900  the  number  of  merchants'  licenses 
issued  to  .Jews  amounted  to  1,289,  the  fees  for  which 
totaled  39,952  rubles.  These  included  14  certifi- 
cates for  conunercial  enterprises  of  the  first  class 
(importantcommercial  undertakings),  while  th(!  rest 
were  for  minor  undertakings.  The  Jews  own  494 
parcels  of  real  property  (houses).  There  arc  3,000 
Jewish  artisans  (60  i)er  cent  of  the  total),  and  most 
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of  the  freight-handlers  working  in  the  harbor  are 
Jews;  ill  all  there  are  1,438  Jewish  day-laborers. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  Jews  is  found  atnons;  the 
factory-workers  (except  in  the  case  of  the  two  to- 
bacco-factories, wliere  Jews  are  employed  almost 
exclusively — 180  Jewish  hands).  The  Talmud  Torah 
has  18'3pui)ils:  the  government  Jewish  school,  with 
industrial  annex,  320;  the  girls'  professional  school, 
90;  the  four  private  Jewish  schools,  232;  the  thirty 
hadarim,  about  1,500.  The  general  schools  give  in- 
struction to  82.5  Jewish  pupils.  The  charitable  in- 
stitutions include  a  Jewish  hospital,  dispensary, 
cheap  dininghall,  and  an  association  for  aiding  the 
poor  (organized  in  accordance  with  the  regulation 


NIKOLSBXJKG:  Town  in  southern  Moravia. 
The  seltlemeut  of  the  Jews  in  IS'ikolsbnrg  dates 
probably  from  1420.  when,  after  the  expulsion  from 
the  neighboring  province  of  Lower  Austria,  fugi- 
tives settled  in  the  town  under  the  jirotection  of  the 
princesof  Lichtenstein.  The  expulsions  of  the  Jews 
from  thecitiesof  ]?runn  and  Ziiaim  (14.54)  may  have 
brought  additional  settlers.  Thecimimunity  lirst  be- 
came important  in  1575,  when  the  emperor  gave 
Xikolsburg  to  Adam  von  Dietrichstein,  whose  son. 
Cardinal  Franz  von  Dietrichstein,  was  a  special  pro- 
tector of  tho.  Jews,  their  taxes  being  neces.sary  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  from  Vienna  in  1670  brought 
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of  1901).  Almost  all  of  these  institutions  arc  sup- 
ported, wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  income  from  the 
basket-tax  (('.c,  the  tax  on  meat).  For  the  period 
1900-4  the  income  from  this  tax  was  47,000  rubles. 
Nikolaief  has  two  synagogues  and  twelve  houses  of 
prayer(1901);  and  according  to  the  census  of  1897 
it  has  a  i)opulation  of  92,060.  including  30.000 
Jews. 

BiBi.KWiRAPHT:  I^vanda,  Poinu  Khrnnnlngiehcxhi  Shnniik 
ZiiU'iifiv.  pp.  2.>^,  2i«-ai7,  :)1H,  4l:i.  91H-919,  9«.  (US,  iOM,  St. 
IvtershurK,  1S74 :  Vufkhad.  lOliU,  No.  I'J.  and  liKll.  Nos.  S, )«. 
-•4.  :i!l. :«,  47,  4".  .58.  On  Zionism  In  Nlkolaief  see  liuiiuKch- 
;io«(,  liniii.  No.  :J7:  Vmkhiul,  lauo,  Nos.  IH  and  7U:  Die  Wdt. 
Ibsni.  Nos.  :f)  and  38. 


II.  It. 


S.  J. 


IX.— 20 


anotlier  large  group  of  new  settlers  to  Nikolsburg, 
which  is  about  .50  miles  distant  from  the  capital,  and 
at  the  census  taken  under  Maria  Theresa  620  fami- 
lies were  found  established  there,  making  the  Jew- 
ish population  of  the  town  about  3.000,  or  one-half 
of  the  total  population.  Naturally,  only  a  few  of 
them  could  win  a  living  in  the  town;  most  of  them 
peddled,  or  fiei|ueiited  the  fairs  in  Lower  Austria, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  fair 
towns  endeavored  to  exclude  them  as  late  as  1794. 
The  congregation  suffered  severely  in  the  Silesian 
war,  when  the  Prussians  levied  a  contribution  of 
9,000  florins,  and  took  all  horses  owned  by  Jews 
(1744).     The  Jews  of  Nikolsburg   had   further  to 
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furnisli  their  share  in  the  coutribiition  of  50,000 
gulilcu  exacted  by  the  govcnimeutof  ^laria  Theresa 
from  the  Jews  of  Moravia.  In  1778,  during  the 
preparations  for  tlie  war  with  Prussia,  the  NeuScliul 
was  used  as  a  miUtary  storehouse,  ahhough  tJic  con- 
gregation offered  other  jihices.  Quite  a  number  of 
Nilvolsburg  Jews  eontiuued  to  earn  tlieir  livelihood 
in  Vienna,  where  they  were  iiermilted  to  stay  for 
some  time  on  special  passports.  The  freedom  of 
residence  wliieh  was  conceded  to  tlie  Jews  there  in 
184y  and  liSCiO  reduced  the  nundier  of  resident  Jews  in 
Nikolsburg  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  population 
which  it  contained  at  tlic  time  of  its  liighest  devel- 
opment. At  the  present  time  (190-1)  there  are  749  Jew- 
ish residents  in  the  city  in  a  total  pojiulation  of  8,193. 


Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  rabbis  who  offici- 
ated in  Nikolsl)urg,  the  city  was  the  seat  of  a  very 
prominent  ycshihah,  wliieh  often  had  from  300  to 
400  discijdes.  It  achieved  its  greatest  fame  under 
Mordecai  Bicnkt  (1790-1829);  declining  gradually, 
it  disappeared  after  the  death  of  Solomon  (Juetsch 
(1856).  A  modern  parochial  school  was  established 
in  l.'^iiO,  and  after  18.53  was  under  the  management 
of  Moritz  Eisler.  Since  18C8  the  school  has  been  in 
the  liiinds  of  the  state.  Owing  to  the  removal  of 
many  Jews  from  the  city  and  the  settlement  of 
Christian  fanulics  in  the  old  ghetto,  the  majority 
of  the  school-children  now  (1904)  are  Christians,  as 
are  the  princiiJ^d  and  some  of  the  teachers.  The 
area  of  the  former  ghetto,  however,  still  continues  to 


Jewish  Cemetkrt  of  Nikolsburo. 

(From  a  I'hoUigraiib.) 


Up  to  1868  the  community  had  about  a  dozen 

synagogues,  some  named  after   their   founders — as 

the  "Wiener  Schul,  founded  by  tlie  Vienna  exiles — 

and  some  serving   as  centers  for  the 

Syna-        gilds   (of  which  the  community  had 

gogues  and  quite  a  number) — as   the   ICazowim- 

Schools.      Sehul  and  Schuster  Schul.     Another 

synagogue,     founded     by    Sehmelke 

HonowiTZ,  was  consecrated  to  the  propagation  of  ihe 

Hasidic  doctrine  and  was  called  "Chasiilim-Sehul." 

In  1808  the  synagogues  Avere  reduced  to  livi',  and 

at   present  there  are  only  two — the  Alt-Schnl,   the 

catliedral  synagogue  of   the  "Laudesrabbiuer "  of 

Moravia,  and  the  Neu-Schul. 


be  administrated  as  a  township  under  the  name 
of  Israelitengemeinde  Nikolsljurg,  having  its  burgo- 
master and  its  board  of  trustees.  There  are  (|uito  , 
a  nundjcr  of  societies,  including  a  hebra  kaddisha. 
a  Talmud  Torali,  and  well-endowed  foundations  for 
charitable  and  educational  purposes. 

Tlie  first  rabbi  of  Nikolsburg  was  Ji-n.-vii  Low  bkn 
Bkz.\i,ioki.,  who  olticiatcd  in  Nikolsburg  about  15.53- 
1573.    Others  were:  Judali  Ijiib  Eilen- 
Rabbis,      burg  (1574-1018);  Yom-Tob  Lipmann 
etc.  IIiCLLKii  (1024);    Pelhahiah   ben    Jo- 

seph (1031)  ;  i\Ienahem  Mendel  Ivitooii- 
M.\i.  (1048-61);  Aaron  Jacob  ben  Ezekiel  (1671); 
Judah  Lob,  son  of  Menahem  Krochnial  (167i;-84); 
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Eliozcr  Mendel  Faut.i  (1C90);  David  OrPESiiEiM 
(1690-1705);  Gabriel  Eskeles(1718);  Gershou  Politz 
(1753-72);  ScliiiK'lke  HoHowiTZ  (1773-78);  Gcrshon 
Chajcs  (1780-80);  Jlordecai  Bexet  (1789-1829); 
Xflieiiiias  TuKniTSCil  (1831—12);  Sainsoii  IJapliad 
IIiKscil  (1846-.51);  Solomon  Quetsch  (1855-56); 
Mayer  Feuchtwaiig  (1861-88),  and  his  son  David 
Feuchtwaug  (1893-1903);  and  Moritz  Levin  (since 
1904). 

Among  the  Jewish  scholars  and  authors  whose 
names  are  ideutitied  with  Xikolsburg  are  the  follow- 
ing: Eliezer  Xiu  (author  of  "Mishuat  Eliezer," 
Frankfort-ou-the-Maiii,  1710);  Naplilali  Uirsch 
Spitz  (author  of  the  "Melo  Razon,"  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  1717);  JIoscs  ben  Jleuahcm  Prager,  the 
cabalist  (wrote  there  his  "Zera'  Kodcsli,"  Furth, 
1690,  in  which  he  reports  an  exorcism  in  Nikols- 
burg).  In  1785  the  storj-  of  an  exorcism  was  re- 
ported by  Abraham  Trebitsch,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Yiddisli.  under  the  title  "Ruah  Hayyim"  (Briinn  ''). 
Trebitsch,  who  was  secretary  to  the  "Landesrab- 
biuer."  wrote  a  meritorious  chronicle  of  his  time 
under  the  title  '•  Korot  ha-'Ittim"  (Brlinn,  1801). 
To  Xikolsburg  belong  also  Moritz  Eisleh,  tlie  philo- 
sophical author.  Joseph  von  Soxkenfels.  Ileinrich 
L.iXDESMANS,  and  Leopold  Oscr,  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Vienna  Uuivtrsitj'.  Hirsch  Kolisch.  the  phi- 
lanthropist, was  born  at  Xikolsburg  (cud  of  18th 
cent. ;  d.  Vienna  Dec.  11,  1866).  Kolisch  established 
there  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Joel  Deutsch  (1844).  The  institute  was  trans- 
ferred in  1853  to  Vienna,  where  Kolisch  took  up  his 
residence. 

Bibliography  :  Trebitsch.  Knrot  ha-'Ittim.  Brflnn,  1801 ; 
Low.  Dus  MfthriKchc  Latidcsrahhinat.  in  Gcmmmellc 
Schnftt'n.  ii.  ltW-218.  Szeuediii,  ls9<t:  FrieiUiinder,  Kurc  lia- 
J>(.r<i»,  Brunn,  187i);  Feiirlitu\inL'.  Epitaphii  ii  ^fii'ln■i.•<rlle|■ 
Liatulc.<-  ujid  LncalratfJiiitrr  vnt  .Yi/.'i/.v/H/ry.  in  Kttufmann 
Gedfnfcbiic/i,  pp.  3«9-3*4,  Breslau.  19U0;  Wertlieimer,  Ja/o- 
buch,  i.  51. 

D. 
NILE  :  The  great  river  of  Egypt ;  frequently- 
referred  to  in  the  Bible.  The  Authorized  Version 
everywhere  renders  the  word  employed,  "ye'or,"  by 
"river."  "Ye'or"  has  no  Semitic  etymology  (as, 
e.g.,  Lagarde  and  Fr.  Delitzsch  have  claimed),  but 
is  a  transliteration  of  late  Egyptian  "yoor,"  earlier 
"y(e?)tor"  =  "rivcv."  The  plural  is  used  of  the 
blanches  of  the  Nile  in  the  delta  (seven  large 
branches  in  antiquity,  and  many  small  canals),  to 
wliich  especially  Isa.  vii.  18  and  Ezek.  xxix.  3  (allu- 
ding to  tlieir  defensive  value;  comp.  Isa.  xxxiii.  21, 
xxxvii.  25)  refer.  Only  in  Dan.  xii.  5,  6,  7  the 
expression  is  used  of  the  Tigris.  In  Job  xxviii.  10 
it  refers  apparently  in  some  technical  sense  to  mines. 
That  Egypt's  existence  depended  exclusively  on 
the  Nile  and  its  yearly  inundations  in  summer 
(caused  by  the  spring  rains  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia)  is  indicated  in  Gen.  sli.  2;  that  it  fur- 
ni.slied  even  all  the  drinking-water  is  shown  by  E.\. 
vii.  18,  21,  24,  and  Ps.  Ixxviii.  44.  Therefore  the 
Prophets  used  the  symbolical  threat  against  Egypt, 
"  I  will  make  the  rivers  dry  "  (Ezek.  xxx.  12;  simi- 
lariy  I.sa.  xix.  6),  to  express  complete  annihilation. 
The  great  volume  of  water  is  referred  to  in  Amos 
viii.  8  and  Jer.  xlvi.  8;  and  the  abundance  of  fish, 
in  Ezek.  xxix.  3  (comp.  Num.  xi.  .5). 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  lit- 


tle more  than  one-half  of  the  long  course  of  the 
Nile;  the  primitive  view  was  that  its  sources  were  in 
the  rocks  of  the  lirst  cataract,  and  that  one  branch, 
the  Nile  proper,  tlowcd  north  through  Egypt,  the 
other  south  through  Ethiopia  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  tears  of  Isis  or  the  blood  of  Osiris  was  the  origin 
ascribed  to  it  in  mythologj-.  As  a  god,  the  Nile 
(Ho'pi)  was  w-orshiped  in  the  form  of  a  blue  or 
green,  androgynous,  fat  figure,  bringing  water, 
fowl,  and  fish.  Hymns,  prayers,  and  statues  show 
that  Egypt  was  correctly  considered  as  "a  gift  of 
the  Nile."  As  the  number  of  cubits  required  for  a 
suflicicut  rise  in  summer,  the  ancient  writers  mostly 
mention  sixteen  (for  Memphis?);  always,  however, 
dikes,  canals,  and  irrigating-machines  had  to  assist 
agriculture  (comp.  Dent.  xi.  10  on  the  hard  work 
of  the  Eg3'ptian  peasants  in  irrigating  their  fields). 

The  identification  of  the  Nile  with  the  River 
Gihon  flowing  out  of  paradise  (Gen.  ii.  13)  is  very 
old,  being  found  in  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xxvi.  27,  in 
Josephus,  and  in  many  later  writers.  By  modern 
critics  generallj-  this  identification  is  understood  to 
be  due  to  a  confusion  of  Ethiopia  and  Babylonia 
caused  by  the  ambisuous  name  C'lsii. 

E.  c.  "  AV.  JI.  M. 

NIMES  (Hebrew.  'C'DJ  or  any  n'lp  =  "city 
of  woods '') :  Chief  town  of  the  department  of  Gard, 
France.  Jews  were  settled  here  in  very  remote 
times.  Hilderic,  Count  of  Nimes,  gave  a  favorable 
reception  to  a  certain  number  of  Jews  who  were 
driven  out  of  Spain  in  672  by  King  Wamba.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  Jewish  community  of  Nimes 
was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Lauguedoc,  one 
of  its  members,  named  Duraud,  occupying  toward 
the  end  of  the  century  the  high  position  of  sub- 
provost  ("sous-viguier").  Its  acadenij'  had  at  its 
head  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rab- 
Early        bis  of  the  3Iiddle  Ages.  R.  Abraham 

History,  ben  David  (RABaD  III.),  the  bitter 
and  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Maimoni- 
des  (see  Abr.\ii.\.m  ben  D.wid  of  Posquieres). 
"Provence,"  writes  Moses  ben  .ludah  of  Beziers  to 
Abraham  ben  David,  "has  three  prominent  acade- 
mies, Montpellier,  Lunel,  and  Nimes.  The  first  is 
the  Temple  mount ;  the  second  is  the  entrance  into 
the  outer  court ;  and  the  third  is  the  Temple  itself, 
the  seat  of  the  Sanliedriu,  whence  the  Law  is  dissem- 
inated throughout  Israel "  ("Temim  De'im,"  No.  7). 

The  council  convoked  by  Bishop  Bertrand  II.  in 
1284  adopted  the  most  severe  measures  against  the 
Jews.  The  same  bishop,  howx'ver,  was  obliged  in 
1295  to  take  the  Jews  under  his  protection  in  order 
to  defend  his  own  interests,  which  were  threatened 
by  Phili])  the  Fair. 

Driven  out  of  Nimes  in  1306.  the  Jews  relumed 
to  the  town  in  1359.  In  1363  Marshal  d'Audenham 
intervened  in  their  behalf  and  ordered  the  seneschal 
of  Beancaire  to  act  witii  justice  anil  equity  in  the 
collection  of  taxes  from  them.  They  were  again 
expelled  in  1394  by  order  of  Charles  VI.,  and  they 
then  settled  in  various  parts  of  Provence  and  in  the 
Comtat-Venais.sin.  Some  of  their  descendants  ob- 
tained permission  in  1680  to  sojourn  in  Nimes;  but 
in  spite  of  this  they  were  soon  expelled  under  pen- 
alty of  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 

Of  the  Jewish  community  of  Nimes  in  the  Middle 
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AfTPS  the  only  traces  tiiat  remain  are  a  tombstone 
with  a  Hebrew  inscription  (Iranscribeii  by  J.  Simon 
in  "Inscriptions  Tumulaires  IIebraiq\ies  du  Jloyen 
Age  a  Xiuies''),  and  three  epitaphs.  lil<e\vise  in  He- 
brew (transcribed  by  Poldo  d'Albeniis  in  "Discours 
llistorial  de  I'Antique  et  Illnstre  Cite  de  Nismes." 
pp.  190,  191,  and  reiiroduced  by  Slenard  in  "Histoire 
de  hi  Ville  de  Xismes,"  vii.  475,  476).  The  municipal 
library,  too,  contains  several  Hebrew  manuscrii)ts 
whicli  liave  been  made  the  subject  of  a  very  inter- 
esting study  by  J.  Simon  (in  "  R.  E.  .1."  iii.  22")). 

The  Jews'  quarter  was  situated  in  tlie  Hue  de  hi 
ral)rerie,  now  Rue  du  Chapitre,  as  is  evident  from 
the  deed  of  sale  of  a  house  in    1306   b}-  Isaac  de 
Fortes  to  Vitalisde  IJoeriun  and  to  the 
The  Jewess  Blanche.     In   1359  there  had 

Ghetto.  been  assigned  to  the  Jews  as  their 
place  of  residence  a  part  of  the  Rue 
Corregerie  Vieille  (the  present  Rue  de  I'Etoile) :  but, 
to  shield  them  from  maltreatment  at  the  hands  of 
their  Christian  neighbors,  the  Rue  Cagueusol  and 
Rue  Fresque  (formerly  the  Rue  de  la  Jesutarie  or 
Juiverie)  were  assi.sned  to  them  at  their  own  re- 
quest as  their  special  (piarter. 

From  a  document  (lat<'d  1089  it  is  learned  that  the 
synagogue  was  situated  in  the  Rue  du  Chapitre  on 
tlie  spot  where  later  was  erected  the  Hotel  de 
hi  Prevote,  now  the  Alaison  Maroger  de  Rouville. 
In  1789  the  synagogue  Was  situated  in  the  Rue 
Carreterie,  the  present  Rue  Jean  Reboul.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  Israelites  of  Nimes 
offered  in  sujiport  of  the  cause  the  seventeen  pieces 
of  silver-work  which  were  used  in  their  religious 
services  or  which  ornamented  the 
Synagogue  scrolls  of  the  Law.  In  1794  seven 
and  heads  of  families  at  their  own  expense 

Cemetery,  erected  a  temple  in  the  Rue  Roussy 
with  a  ritual  bath  (''  niikweh  ")  and  an 
oven  for  the  baking  of  unleavened  bread.  The  mu- 
nicipality of  Nimes  acquired  this  building  in  1H44. 
Impi'iivemenls  in  it  were  made  in  1S05  and  again  in 
1893. 

Tlie  most  ancient  cemetery  was  situated  on  Jlont- 
Duplan,  known  in  the  eleventh  century  as  IIk^ 
"  Poium  "  (■'  Podium  J  udaicum  ")  or  "  Puech-Jusieu. " 
For  each  burial  the  Jews  jiaid  to  the  monks  of  tlie 
monastery  of  St.  Baudile.  to  whom  the  land  be- 
longed, a  fee  of  one  pound  of  pepper  nr  nine  sols. 
From  1778  the  Jews  buried  their  dead  in  .irardens 
situated  in  various  jiarts  of  the  city.  In  1785  they 
ac()uired  a  cemetery  on  the  Rue  du  Mail.  Tiiis 
was  closed  in  1809.  and  the  present  (1904)  cemetery 
on  the  St.  (jillcs  road  was  then  used. 

Restrictive  measures  against  the  Jews  were  taken 
in  1729,  1731,   1745,  and   1754  by  the  intendant  of 
Languedoc.     Having  returned  to  Nimes.  they  jieti- 
tioned  in  1784  for  ailmission  into  the  gild  of  cap- 
makers "as  apprentices  and  as  master  workmen." 
This  request  was  denied,  as  was  also  a  similar  re- 
quest which  they  made  the  same  year 
In  the        to  the  .uild  of  hose  manufacturers  and 
Eighteenth  to  the  different  trade  .syndicates.     In 
Century.      1787    Mordecai   Carcassonne,    one    of 
the  most  inijiortant  members  of  the 
community,  addressed  to  the  minister  De  Lamoi- 
gnon  a  memorial  in  which  he  claimed  the  right,  by 


virtue  of  tlie  liberal  edict  of  Nov.,  1787,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  corporation  of  textile  merchants. 
The  reply  was  not  long  delayed.  The  hour  of  the 
Revolution  had  struck. 

Under  the  Ueign  of  Terror  Monlecai  Jlirargues, 
the  l.iazzan,  was  obliged  to  bow  before  the  altar  of 
Reason.  David  Cr^niieu,  after  having  been  impris- 
one<i  at  the  Palais,  was  transferred  to  Nice,  and 
Jose  Carcassonne  paid  with  his  life  for  his  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  his  city  (July  18.  1794). 

In  1806  the  Jews  of  Nimes  numbered  371.  Five 
of  them,  Jo.sepli  Roquemartine,  Mordecai  Roque- 
martine,  Abraham  Muscat,  Montel  Abraham,  Jr., 
and  Bezaleel  Jlilhaud.  were  members  of  the  (Jreat 
Sanhedriu. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Nimes  has  numbered 
among  its  members  the  following  scholars:  Abra- 
ham ben  David  (mentioned  above),  Judah  ben 
Abraham.  Don  Vidas,  Judall  ben  Solomon  ben  Jacob 
ben  Samuel  ben  Menahem,  and  Moses  ben  Abraham. 
In  modern  times  many  Jews  of  Nimes  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  literature,  science,  and  art. 
The  most  illustrious  of  them  was  undoubtedly  Isaac 
Adolphe  CiiicMiEVX  (see  S.  Kahn,  ''Notice  sur  les 
Israelites  de  Nimes,"  pp.  3.5-37). 

At  the  present  time  (1904)  the  Jews  of  Nimes  con- 
stitute a  very  small  proportion  of  its  population. 

Resides  Nimes  tlic  following  places  in  the  lU'part- 
ment  of  Gard  possessed  Jewish  communities  during 
the  Middle  Atres: 

Aigues-Mortes  ("JX  or  'c-no  *1^pX;  "  Dibre 
Hayyini,"  ]i.  1  Ua). 

Aimargues  (f'JJTKDIN;  I.  de  Lattes.  Responsa, 
No.  '.26;  conip.  "H.  K.  J."  .\x.\i.  '^90). 

Alais  (yha)-  In  the  charter  of  Alais.  dated  I'iOO, 
article  55  treats  of  the  Jews,  and  article  121  treats 
of  the  oath  which  was  imjiosed  ujioii  them.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  Jews  were  quite  numerous  in 
this  locality.  They  owned  houses,  vineyards,  and 
fields.  Several  scholars  of  Alais  are  mentioned, 
among  them  Jacob  lia-Levi,  Solomon  Bonseigneur, 
and  Jacob  ben  Judah  (Bardon.  "Histoire  de  la  Ville 
d'Alais,"  pp.  149,  150,  279;  "Archives  Munici- 
pales,"  series  cc. ,  pp.  23,  24,  106;  conip.  Gross, 
"Gallia  Judaica."  ii.  59). 

Anduze  iS"'njN):  Home  of  the  cabalist  Jacob 
ben  Sauiiul  ("  li.  E.  J."  x.  101,  xii.  49;  comp. 
Steinschneider.  "Cat.  Bodl."  col.  "2819),  who  cites 
a  printer  Abraham  of  the  .same  place. 

Aramon  ("Archives  d'Aramon,"  B  B.  2). 

Janves  (Saige,  "Les  Juifs  du  Languedoc,"  pp. 
278.  320;  comp".  "  R.  E.  J."  ii.  19,  39;  xii.  193). 

Portes  (Saige,  I.e.  p.  vii.;  comp.  "R.  E.  J."  ii. 
46). 

Roquemaure  (XinXtJNpl'l:  .Alaulde.  "Coutumes 
d'Avignon,"  p.  290;  comp.  Gross,  "Gallia  Judaica." 
p.  629). 

Sommiferes  C'T'DIC:  I-  'le  Lattes,  l.r.  No.  26; 
licnaii  Niubauer,  "Les  l{abbins  Francais,"  pp.  517, 
74li;   S:iigi'.  I.r.  p.  '282). 

Vezenobres(liardon,  l.r.  \i.  212).    Seealso  Beav- 
c.\iuk;    .Mtim.m  i>;    PoS(iVli;Riis;     S.\rxT    Gii.les; 
Uzfes. 
Itnti.iDOU.vniv  :  Dom  Viijs.s('te.  Ifi^toirr  (irni't-alr  tin  fjiiuijuf- 

iliie.  I.  :t.V)-:Wi't  sill.:  Dom  IIimkiiii'I.  Hrruiil  ilin  lli«liirii)i.i 

lie  Friuii-r.  it.  7()H  ;  Mrnanl.  IIMuirc  ili   In  Villr  ili-  Msiiiii'. 

i.  41,  SS-Sia  el  M(/.;  E.  tii-riiiiT-lmraml,  Curlidairc  ilu  CVitipi- 
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(re  df  VEglixe  (ViOi.'iirad-  ile  ynlrr-Diime  lU  A'imfx,  pp. 
168  et  s.i;.;  Saige.  if,-  Jut's  itu  Lttiiiiiii'luc.  pp.  11.  14.  :i5,41 ; 
Joseph  Simon,  HiXoiic  tics  Juifsilc  yUii<:.t  <tii  .Voj/ch  .lyr  ; 
S.  Kahn,  .VodVf  sur  les  IxraiUtcs  dc  Xinu!'  (r.r.'-ivist:  R.  E. 
J.  ii.  34.  415;  lii.  22.1:  x.  288;  .x.t.  147;  Fninrois  Houvii-re,  Hi.v- 
tifire  de  l(t  lihidutUm  Fraiii^av^e  dattsh:  LM'itarti  mt-tit  du 
Gard.  iv.  U4  ft  :<cu.;  Kenan-Neubauer,  Z/Cs  Ittthhit>s  Fr^ii- 
anVt,  pp.  .'ilT.  IWI ;  idem.  Les  Eirivaius  Jiiifx  Fraii<;aii',  pp. 
fry,  7SU ;  Zuiiz.  Z.  G.  p.  4T3  ;  Gross,  Gallia  jiuiaicti.  p.  ;19S. 

S.  S.    K. 

NIMROD.— Biblical  Data :  Son  of  Gush  luid 
gr.iuiisiin  of  11:1111;  liis  iiuiiie  li:is  bt-como  proverliial 
as  that  of  a  mighty  huutcr.  His  "  kingdom  "  com- 
prised Babel,  Eieeh,  Accad,  and  Calnoh,  in  the  land 
of  Sinar,  otherwise  known  as  the  land  of  Nimrod 
(Gen.  X.  8-10;  I  Chron.  i.  10;  :Micah  v.  5  [A.  V.  6]). 

E.  G.  It.  M.   Sf.l. 

— — In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Nimrod  is  the 
prototype  of  a  rebellious  jieople,  his  name  being  in- 
terpreted as  "  he  who  made  all  the  people  rebellious 
against  God"  (Pes.  94b;  comp.  Targ.  of  pseudo- 
Jonathan  and  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  x.  9).  He  is  iden- 
tified with  Cusli  and  witii  Amraphel,  the  name  of  the 
latter  being  interpreted  as  "  he  whose  words  are  dark  " 
(i>E^5  IDX:  Gen.  R.  xlii.  5;  for  other  explanations 
see  below).  Ashe  was  tlie  first  hunter  he  was  con- 
sequently the  first  who  introduced  the  eating  of  meat 
by  man.  He  was  also  the  first  to  make  war  on  other 
peoples  (Midr.  Agadah  to  Gen.  x.  9). 

Nimrod  was  not  wicked  in  his  youth.     On  tlie 
contrary,  when  a  young  man  he  used  to  sacrifice 
to  Yhwh  the  animals  which  he  cauglit  while  hunt- 
ing C'Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  section  "Noah."  pp.  Quel 
seq.,  Leghorn,  1870).     His  great  success  in  hunting 
(conip.  Gen.  x.  9)  was  due  to  the  fact  tliat  he  wore 
the  coats  of  skin  wliich  God  made  for  Adam  and 
Eve  (Gen.  iii.  21).     These  coats  were  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  thus  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Noah,  who  took  them  with  him  into  the  ark, 
whence  they  were  stolen  b,v  Ham.     The  latter  gave 
them  to  his  sou  Cush,  wlio  in  turn  gave  tliem  to 
Nimrod,  and  when  the  animals  saw 
His  Feats    the  latter  chid  in  them,  they  crouched 
as  a  before  liim  .so  that  he  had  nodillicult}' 

Hunter.      in  catdiing  them.     The  people,  how- 
ever, tliought  that   tliese  feats  weio 
due  to  his  extraordinary  strength,  so  that  they  made 
him   their  king  (Pirke   R.    El.    x.\iv. ;    "  Sefer  ha- 
Yashar,"  I.e.  ;  comp.  Gen.  R.  ].\v.  12). 

According  to  anotlier  account,  when  Nimrod  was 
eighteen  years  old,  war  broke  out  between  tlie  Ham- 
ites,  his  kinsmen,  and  the  Japhethites.     Thi'  latter 
were  at  first  victorious,  but  Nimrod.  at  the  liead  of 
a  small  army  of  Cushites,  attacked  and  defeated 
tliem,  after  which  lie  was  made  king  over  all  the 
people  on  earth,  appointing  Terah  his  mini.ster.     It 
was  then,  elated   by  so  much  glory,  that  Nimrod 
changed  his  behavinr  toward   Ynwu 
Made        and  became  the  most  flagrant  idolater. 
King.         When  informed  of  Abiidiam's  birth 
he   requested   Terali   to  sell   him  the 
new-bom  child  in  order  that  he  might  kill  it  (see 
Jkw.  Encvc.  i.  8Ga,  s.r.  Ai!KAn.\M   ix    RAmiiNuwi, 
LiTEK.vriREi.     Terah  hid  Abraham  and  in  his  stead 
brought  to  Nimrod  tlic  child  of  a  slave,  which  Nim- 
rod dashed  to  pieces  ("Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  ?.c.). 

Nimrod  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
the  one  who  suggested  building  the  Tower  of  Ba- 


bel and  who  directed  its  construction.  God  said : 
"  I  made  Nimrod  great ;  but  he  built  a  tower  in 
order  that  he  might  rebel  jigaiiist  Me"  (Hul.  89b). 
The  tower  is  called  by  the  Rabbis  "the  house  of 
Nimrod,"  and  is  considered  as  a  house  of  idolatry 
which  the  owners  abandoned  in  time  of  peace;  con- 
sequently .Jews  m:iy  make  use  of  it  (' Ab.  Zarali  53b). 
After  the  builders  of  the  tower  were  dispersed 
Nimrod  remained  in  Sliinar.  where  he  reestablisheil 
his  kingdom.  According  to  the  "Sefer  ha-Ya.shar" 
(I.e.),  he  at  this  time  acquired  the  name  "  .Vmrapliel  " 
in  allusion  to  the  fall  of  hisiiiineeS("iSJ  "ISX)  during 
the  dispersion.  According  to  the  Targum  of  pseuilo- 
Jonathan  (to  Gen.  x.  11),  however.  Nimrod  had  left 
Bab3'lonia  before  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  had 
gone  to  Assyria,  where  he  built  four  other  cities, 
namely,  Nineveh,  Rehobot,  Calah,  and  Resen  (comp. 
Nahmanides  iid  luc. ). 

The  punishment  visited  on  the  builders  of  the 
tower  did  not  cause  Nimrod  to  change  his  conduct; 
he  remained  an  idolater.  He  particularly  persecuted 
Abraham,  who  by  his  command  was  thrown  into  a 
heated  furnace  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account,  accord- 
ing to  one  opinion,  that  Nimrod  was  called  "Amra- 
phel "  (pis  -foa.  =  "  he  sjiid,  throw  in  "  ;  Targ.  pseudo- 
Jonathan  to  Gen.  xiv.  1;  Gen.  R,  xlii.  5;  Cant.  R. 
viii.  8).  When  Nimrod  was  informed  that  Abraham 
luid  come  forth  from  the  furnace  uninjured,  he  re- 
mitted his  persecution  of  the  worshiper  of  Yiiwn; 
but  on  the  following  night  lie  saw  in  a  dream  a 
m;in  coming  out  of  the  furnace  and  advancing  to- 
ward liim  with  a  drawn  sword.  Nimrcid  thereupon 
ran  awa}',  but  the  man  threw  an  egg  at  him;  this 
was  afterward  transformed  into  a  large  river  in  which 
all  his  troops  were  drowned,  only  he  himself  and  three 
of  his  followers  escaping.  Then  the  river  again  be- 
came an  egg,  and  from  the  latter  came  forth  a  small 
fowl,  which  flew  at  Nimrod  and  jiecked  out  his 
eye.  The  dream  was  interpreted  as 
Nimrod's     forecasting  Nimrod's  ilefeat  by  Abra- 

Dream.  ham.  wheref(n'e  Nimrod  sent  secretly 
to  kill  Abraham;  but  the  latter  emi- 
grated with  his  faniilv  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  Ten 
j'ears  later  Nimrod  came  to  wage  war  with  Chedor- 
hiomer.  King  of  Elam,  who  h:id  been  one  of  Nim- 
rod's generals,  and  who  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
builders  of  the  tower  went  to  Elam  and  formed 
there  an  independent  kingdom.  Nimrod  at  the 
head  of  an  army  set  out  with  the  intention  of  pun- 
ishing his  rebellious  general,  but  the  lalter  routed 
him.  Nimrod  then  bec:ime  a  vassal  of  Chedorla- 
omer,  who  involved  him  in  the  war  with  I  he  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  with  whom  he  was  defeated 
bv  Abniham  ("Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  ^c. ;  comp.  Gen. 
.\"iv.  1-17). 

Nimrod  was  slain  bj'  Esau,  between  whom  and 
himself  jealousy  existed  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  both  hunters  (Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan  to  Gen. 
.\.\v.  27;  "Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  section  "Toledot,"  p. 
401);  Piike  R.  El.  I.e.  ;  comp.  Gen.  R.  Ixv.  12). 

w.  li.  M.  Sei,. 

Critical  View :    Two  prominent  theories  are 

now  held  in  regard  to  Nimrod's  identity  :  one,  adopt- 
e<l  by  G.  Smith  and  Jerenii:is.  is  that  Nimrod  is  to 
lie  identified  with  the  Biibylonian  hero  Izdubar  or 
Gishdubar  (Gilganicsh);  the  second,  that  of  Sayce, 
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Piiulios, and  otliprs.  identifies  Nimrod  with  Mardul<, 
the  Babylonian  Jleicuiy.  Tl\e  formei'  identification 
is  based  on  the  fact  tliat  Izdubar  is  represented  in 
the  Babylonian  epos  as  a  mighty  limiter,  always  ac- 
companied by  fonr  dogs,  and  as  the  founder  of  the 
first  great  kingdom  in  Asia.  Moreover,  instead  of 
"Izdubar" — the  correct  reading  of  wliicli  had  not 
yet  been  determined — Jeremias  saw  the  possibility  of 
reading  "Namra  Udu  "  (shining  light),  a  reading 
which  would  have  made  the  identilication  with  Nim- 
rod almost  certain.  Those  who  iilentify  Nimrod  witli 
Marduk,  however,  object  that  the  name  of  Izdubar 
must  be  read,  as  is  now  generally  conceded,  "  Gil- 
gamesh,"  and  that  the  signs  which  constitute  the 
name  of  JIarduk,  who  also  is  represented  as  a 
hunter,  are  read  phonetically  "  Amar  Ud " ;  and 
ideographically  they  nniy  be  read  "Namr  Ud  " — in 
Hebrew  "Nimrod."  The  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  Biblical  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush,  with  Jlarduk, 
the  sou  of  Ea,  may  be  overcome  by  interpreting  the 
Biblical  words  as  meaning  that  Nimrod  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Gush. 

Two  other  theories  may  be  inenlioned:  one  is  that 
Nimrod  represents  the  constellation  of  Orion;  the 
other  is  that  Nimrod  stands  for  a  tribe,  not  an  in- 
diviilual  (conip.  Lagarde,  "  Armenische  Stndien,"  in 
"  AbluuuUungen  der  Giittinger  Gesellschaft  der 
Wissenschaften,"  xxii.  77;  NOldeke,  in  "Z.  D.  M. 
G."  x.wiii.  379). 

Bibliography:  Cheynpaml  Black,  Encyc.  nUiL;  Joseph  Gri- 
vel,  in  Ttanfavtiinis  Sue.  Bthl.  Arch.  iii.  13»i  ct  seq,;  Sayet', 
i/>.  ii.  24;j  ef  tieq.;  Jt*reinias,  Izilnlmr  XiinrufU  Intriuluctiint^ 
LeipsiP.  18i)l;  Pinches,  The  OhI  7\,s7rOH-H(.  pp.  137-131;  Ku- 
bln.  Birusi  lta-Kn«di,  pp.  71-73,  ViiMina,  lss3. 
E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

In  Arabic  Literature:  By  the  Arabs  Nim- 
rod is  considered  as  the  supreme  example  of  the 
tyrant  ("al-jabbar ").  There  is  some  confusion 
among  Arabian  historians  as  to  Nimrod's  genealogy. 
According  to  one  authority  he  was  the  son  of  Mash 
the  son  of  Aram,  and  consequently  a  Semite;  he 
built  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  also  a  bridge  over  the 
Euiihrates,  and  reigned  five  hundred  years  over  the 
Nabatieaus,  his  kinsmen.  But  the  general  opinion 
is  that  he  was  a  Ilamite,  son  of  Canaan  the  son  of 
Cush,  or  son  of  Cush  the  son  of  Canaan  (Tabari 
gives  both);  that  he  was  born  at  the  lime  of  Ren, 
and  was  the  first  to  establish  fire-worship.  Another 
legend  is  to  the  elTect  that  there  were  tw-o  Nimrods: 
the  first  was  the  son  of  Oush;  the  second  was  the 
well-known  tyrant  and  contemporary  of  Abraham; 
he  was  the  son  of  Canaiin  ami  therefore  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  Nimrod.  According  to  >Ia- 
s'udi  {"Miiruj  al-I)hahab,"  ii.  9G),  Nimrod  was  the 
first  Baliylonian  king,  and  during  a  reign  of  sixty 
years  he  dug  many  canals  in  'Irak. 

The  author  of  the  "Ta'rikh  Muntaliab  "  (quoted 
by  D'llerbelot  in  his  "  Bibliotheqiie  Orieulale  ")  iden- 
tifies Nimrod  with  Dalihak  (tln^  Persian  Zolnik),  the 
first  Persian  king  aftc'r  the  Flood.  But  Al-Klia- 
rizmi  (''Mafatih  al-'Ulum,"  quoted  by  D'llerbelot) 
idcntifii's  liim  with  Kai  Kaos,  the  second  king  of  the 
second  Persian  dynasty.  Nimrod  reigned  where 
Bagdad  is  now  situated,  and  at  first  he  reigned  with 
justice  (see  NiMKoi)  in  HAnmNic.\ii  Liteuatvue); 
but  Satan  perverted  him,  and  then  hc^  began  to  per- 
secute all  the  worshipers  of  God.     His  chief  vizier 


was  Azar  (Terah),  the  father  of  Abraham ;   and  the 
midrashic   legends   of  Abraham's    birth   in    which 
Nimrod  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  those 
Nimrod       concerning   Nimrod's   persecution  of 
and  Abraham — whom  he  cast  into  a  fur- 

Abraham,     nace — are   narrated   also  by  the  JIo- 
hammedans  (see  AiiiiAiiAM  in  Apoc- 

KYPIIAIi     AND     HAIiBI.NICAL     LlTEKATUIiE      and     IM 
MolIA.MMEDAN  LEGEND). 

Nimrod  is  referred  to  in  the  Koran  (xxi.  G8-G9). 
^Vhen  Nimrod  saw  Abraham  come  unharmed  frt)m 
the  furnace,  ho  said  to  him:  "Thou  hast  a  powerful 
God;  I  wish  to  olVer  Him  liospil;Uity."  Abridiam 
told  him  that  his  God  needed  nobody's  hospitality. 
Nevertheless  Nimrod  ordered  thousands  of  horned 
and  small  cattle  brought,  and  fowl  and  fish,  and  sac- 
rificed them  all  to  God;  but  God  did  not  accejit 
them.  Humiliated.  Nimrod  shut  himself  in  his 
palace  and  allowed  no  one  to  approach  him.  Ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  Nimrod  challenged 
Abraham,  when  the  latter  came  out  of  the  furnace, 
to  fight  with  him.  Nimrod  gathered  a  considerable 
army  and  on  the  appointed  day  was  surprised  to 
find  -Vbraham  alone.  Asked  where  his  army  was, 
Abraham  pointed  to  a  swarm  of  gnats,  which  routed 
Nimrod's  troops  (see,  however,  below).  Nimro<l  as- 
sembled his  ministers  and  informed  them  of  his  in- 
tention to  ascend  into  the  heavens  and  strike  down 
Abraham's  God.  His  ministers  having  told  him 
that  it  would  be  dillicult  to  acconqilish  such  a 
journey,  the  heavens  being  very  high.  Nimrod  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  building  a  high  tower,  by  means 
of  which  he  might  accomiilish  his  purpose  (comp. 
Sanh.  109a).  After  many  years  had  been  spent  in 
the  construction  of  the  tower,  Nimrod  ascended  to 
its  top,  but  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
the  heavens  were  still  as  remote  Irom  him  as  when 
he  was  on  the  ground.  He  was  still  more  mor- 
tified on  th(!  following  day.  when  the  tower  col- 
lapsed with  such  a  noise  that  the  people  fainted  with 
terror,  those  that  recovered  losing  their  speech  (an 
allusion  to  the  confusion  of  t(mgues). 

Undaunted  by  this  failure,  Nimrod  planned  an- 
other way  to  reach  the  heavens.  He  had  a  large 
chest  made  with  an  ojiening  in  the  top  and  another 
in  the  bottom.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  chest 
stakes  were  fixed,  with  a  piece  of  flesh  on  each 
point.  Then  fonr  large  vultures,  or,  according  to 
another  source,  four  eagles,  previously  fed  upon 
fiesh,  were  attaehed  to  the  stakes  below  the  meat. 
Accompanied  by  one  of  his  most  faithful  vizier.s, 
Nimrod  entered  the  chest,  and  the  four  great  birds 
soared  up  in  the  air  carrying  the  chest  with  them 
(comji.  Alexander's  ascent  into  the  air;  Yer.  'Ab. 
Zarab  iii.  42c;  Num.  H.  xiii.  13).  The  vizier  opened 
alternately  the  upper  and  lower  iloors  of  the  chest 
in  order  tliat  by  looking  in  both  directions  he  might 
know  whether  or  not  he  was  aiipioiiching  heaven. 
When  they  were  so  high  up  that  they  could  see 
nothing  in  either  direction  Nimrod  took  his  bow 
and  shot  arrows  into  the  sky.  Gabriel  thereupon 
sent  the  arrows  back  .stained  with  blood,  so  that 
Nimrod  was  convinced  that  he  had  avenged  hiiu.si'lf 
upon  Abraham's  God.  After  wandering  in  the  air 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  Nimrod  descended,  and 
Ihe  chest  crashed  upon  the  ground  with  such  vio- 
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lence  that  the  momitaius  trembled  and  the  angels 
thought  an  order  from  God  had  descended  upon  the 
earth.  This  event  is  alluded  to  in  the  Koran  (xiv. 
47):  "'The  machinations  and  the  contrivances  of  the 
impious  cause  the  mountains  to  tremble."  Nimrod 
himself  was  not  hurt  by  the  fall. 

After  these  adventures  Nimrod  continued  to  reign 
■wickeilly.  Four  hundred  years  later  an  angel  iu 
the  form  of  a  man  a]ipeaicd  to  him  and  exhorted  him 
to  repent,  but  Nimrod  declared  that  he  himself  was 
sole  ruler  and  challenged  God  to  fight  with  him. 
Nimrod  asked  for  a  delay  of  three  days,  during  wliit^h 
he  gathered  a  considerable  arm\- ;  but  this  was  exter- 
minated by  swarms  of  gnats.  One  of  these  insects 
is  said  to  have  entered  Nimrod 's  nose,  reached  the 
chambers  of  his  brain,  and  gnawed  at  it.  To 
allay  the  pain  Nimrod  ordered  some  one  to  strike 
with  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  iu  order  that  the 
noise  might  cause  the  gnat  to  cease  gnawing  (comp. 
the  same  story  in  connection  with  Titus  iu  Git.  5Cb). 
Nimrod  died  after  forty  years'  suffering. 

BlBi.iOGRAPnv  :  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothi'quc  Oricntnh;  Hughes, 
Dictiimmit  "^  Islttm  :  Mas'udi,  Muruj  (il-Dhnlmh^  ed.  Bar- 
bier  de  Meynard.  i.  78,81-K3;  ii.  9rt:  Hi.  240:  Mirlibond,  Rmi- 
dat  al'$afa.  English  transl.  bv  Reliatsek,  part  i.,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
138- 1»,  13t-l«:  Tabari,  Chn'niUims.  Frenih  transl.  bj-  Zo- 
tenberg,  1. 120,  136' et  scq.,  148-150,  Paris,  1807. 
E.  G.  IT.  M.   SeL. 

NINEVEH :  City  of  Assyria.  The  form  of  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Masoretie  text.  It  an- 
swers as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  native  Assyrian 
form  "Ninua."  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure. 
Possibly  it  meant  originally  the  seat  of  Ishtar,  since 
Nina  was  one  of  the  Babylonian  names  of  that  god- 
dess. The  ideogram  means  "  house  or  place  of 
fi.sh,"  and  was  perhaps  due  to  popular  etymology 
(comp.  Aramaic  "nuna." denoting  "fish").  Nineveh 
was  the  most  famous  of  the  cities  which  were  in 
succession  the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Ass_vria. 
It  was  also  the  latest  capital  of  that  kingdom, 
and  as  such  was  regarded  by  Greek  writers  as  the 
permanent  capital  and  as  being  virtually  equivalent 
to  the  country  itself. 

Nineveh  was  the  strongest  of  several  fortress- 
cities  which  were  built  in  the  triangular  territory 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  upper  Zab.  The  ter- 
rane  of  these  cities  was  admirably  adapted  for  de- 
fense, being  protected  on  the  north- 
Situation  west  by  the  Kliausar,  a  tributary  of 
of  the  City,  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  northeast  by  the 
Gomel,  a  tributary  of  the  Zab,  as  well 
as  by  a  range  of  hills.  Within  these  boundaries 
were  contained  Nineveh  itself,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Choscr  and  the  Tigris,  on  the  site  of  the  mounds 
of  Koyunjik  and  Nebi  Yunus  and  opposite  the 
modern  city  of  JIosul;  the  fortress  of  Kalah  (Calah) 
twenty  miles  to  the  .south,  near  the  Tigris;  and 
Khor.sabad  (Dur  Sharrukin)  fourteen  miles  to  the 
north  on  the  Choser;  besides  various  smaller  forti- 
fied towns. 

Nineveh  is  mentioned  as  early  as  about  3900  B.C. 
in  an  inscription  of  Gudea  (Nabu),  King  of  Lagash 
in  southern  Rabylonia,  who  there  erected  a  temple 
in  honor  of  Ishtar.  This  inscription  is  of  great  im- 
portance as  showing  that  a  Babylonian  colony  was 
planted  in  Assyria  at  a  very  early  date.  The  city 
of  Asshur,  however,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 


kingdom  of  Assyria,  must  have  been  founded  at  a 
still  earlier  time,  presumably  also  by  colonists  from 
Babylonia.  It  was  also  most  fi'equcntly  the  capital 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  B.C. ,  when  it  was  finally  abandoned 
as  the  seat  of  powei',  being  less  favorably  situated 
for  defense  than  the  fortresses  to  the  north  of  tiie 
upper  Zab. 

Nineveh  seems  to  have  been  made  the  capital  of 
the  whole  of  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser  I.  (c.  1300  B.C.) 
and  to  have  retained  the  honor  under  several  of  the 
later  kings.  Then  Tiglath-pileser  I.  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  levivcd  the  glories  of  the  city  of 
Asshur.  Thereafter  Kalah  was  made  the  seat  of 
government,  and  it  was  not  till  the  days  of  Sennach- 
erib (705-681)  that  Nineveh  attained 
Later         to  its   historic  greatness.     The  work 

History,  which  ho  performed  iu  and  for  Nine- 
veh is  his  chief  title  to  lasting  fame. 
He  erected  two  magnificent  palaces,  each  of  them  a 
fortress  in  itself:  one  in  the  style  of  Assyrian,  and 
the  other  in  the  style  of  Syiian  or  Ilittite,  architec- 
ture. He  also  bi'ought  a  splendid  aqueduct  into 
the  city  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  wholesome 
water.  From  the  date  of  these  works  to  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  that  is,  for  rather  less  than  a  century, 
Nineveh  remained  the  royal  residence.  The  next 
king,  Esar-haddon  (680-668),  and  above  all  the  fa- 
mous Assurbanipal  (668-620),  augmented  the  splen- 
dor of  the  city  by  new  i)alaces  and  public  works, 
until  it  eclipsed  the  fame  of  the  contemporary 
Babylon.  Among  Oriental  cities  it  has  been  sur- 
passed only  by  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchadrezzar. 

Less  than  twenty  3-ears  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  the  hist  great  king  and  the  destruction  of  the 
splendid  city  itself.  This  catastrophe  has  been 
made  of  late  years  the  subject  of  considerable  re- 
search; but  much  remains  to  be  elucidated  before  a 
clear  idea  of  the  actual  course  of  events  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  following  statement  summarizes  the 
facts  as  far  as  known:  With  the  decline  of  the  As- 
Syrian  empire  after  the  Sc_ythian  invasion  of  the 
regions  west  of  the  Tigris  the  capital  itself  became 
more  open  to  attack.  The  Aiyan  Medes,  who  had 
attained  to  organized  power  east  and  northeast  of 
Nineveh,  repeatedly  invaded  Assyria  proper,  and 
iu  G07  succeeded  in  destroying  the  city.  The  other 
fortresses  doubtless  had  been  occupied 

Decline  some  lime  previoush".  The  capital  was 
and  Fall,  very  strongly  fortified.  Its  most  vul- 
nerable point  was  the  River  Khausar, 
which  ran  through  the  city,  and  wliich,  while  serv- 
ing for  defense,  might  be  turned  also  to  its  destruc- 
tion. In  the  time  of  flood  its  waters  weie  stored  uji 
in  reservoirs,  and  by  breaking  these  a  ho.stile  army 
might  undermine  the  city  walls.  An  allu.sion  to 
some  such  operation  seems  to  be  made  in  Nah.  ii.  6. 
Such  a  rush  of  water  could  not  of  course  inundate 
or  greatly  damage  the  city  ;  it  would  be  used  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  an  entrance.  The 
destruction  was  wrought  by  fire,  and  was  made 
complete  and  final,  so  that  soon  the  site  of  Nineveh 
l)roper  was  no  longer  distinguished  by  name  from 
the  other  fortresses. 

Nineveh  has  been  diligently  excavated  by  modern 
explorers.     Its  site  was  first  definitely  fixed  l)y  Hicli 
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in  1820.     The  work  of  exploration  on  the  mound 

bejrun  with  Liuard  in  1845.  and  was  then  conlinned 

by  Hassiini  and  George  Smith.     The  city  proper. 

Nineveli  in  the  strict  sense,  was  obhmg  in  shape, 

running  along  tlie  Tigris,  and  did  not  occupy  more 

than  ahout three  S(|UareniiU'S.     In  tlie 

Modern       prophetic  allegory  of  Jonali  the  refer- 

Explora-     ences  to  its  extent  and  pojudation  ap- 

tion.  ply  to  tlie  several  cities  and  villages 

included  in  the  larger  area  from  Klior- 

sabad  to  Ivalah.     The  excavation  of  Koyunjik  lias 

yielded  results  of  the  greatest  value.     The  library 

of  Assurhanipal  alone,  which  consisted  largely  of 

copies  of  precious  Babylonian  documents,  must  be 


Nuffar  (Niifer),  which  is  the  same  word  in  an  Arab- 
icized  form.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
world  at  present  idenliliable  by  name  and  situation. 
It  is  just  possible,  but  scarcely  probable,  that 
"Calueh  "  in  Gen.  x.  10  is  another  name  for  Nipjiur. 
The  city  lay  about  thirty-tive  miles  southeast  of 
Babylon  on  the  canal  Sliatt  al-Nil,  which  was  at  one 
time,  and  perhaps  at  the  date  of  the  founding  of 
Nippur,  a  sejiarate  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  Its 
ancient  renown  was  due  partly  to  its  central  posi- 
tion among  the  Semitic  settlements,  and  especially 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  known  great  seat  of 
the  W(nship  of  I5el.  The  name  of  this  chief  Haby- 
Ionian  god,  identical  with  theCanaanilish  liaal,  sug- 


EXCAVATIOXS  OF  TKMIM.E  OK  BEL  AT  NU'PUR. 
(From  ft  |>hotogrsiili  l>y  courWsy  of  Prof.  H.  V.  Hilpm-ht.) 


counted  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  literary 

collections  of  the  world. 

Hini.uxjUMMiv:  I  iivard.  Niurreh  nnil  Its  7?cmaiiis,  1S4!I: 
Mem.  MdiiiimetitKiif  Niiierfh.  1Wi»-.">3:  llnttjv  iind  Flnnrtln, 
MiDiumtiitKde  Niiiiri;  lH47-.')0:  riace,  Niiiii'c  ft  fVLw/nc 
I.'tfii'i-CiS:  (Jccirce  Sinltli.  ./l.i.«)/n'rtii  /)i.i(iir(nV»,  1S7.") ;  lillliT- 
lipoli  and  .Icremla.i.  Dir  UiitnvntHI  iYi"ii'f«.  in  Di'litzs<'li 
and  Hiiupl,  Jifilrilfii-  zur  AxKurinhniie.  111.  1  lliiis  valualilB 
maps  and  plates);    Johns,  Niiirvtli.  In  C'licyne  and  Black, 

K.  ".  .1.  P.  McC. 

NING-PO.     See  China. 

NIPPUR  :   .\ncient  name  of  a  great  city  in  cen- 
tral Halivloiiia  wdiose  ruined  site  is  now  known  as 


gests  that  his  worship  at  Nippur  was  the  consolida- 
tion of  that  of  many  local  Ba'als,  and  that  Nippur 
obtained  ils  religious  preeinineiice  by  having  gained 
the  leadership  among  the  Semitic  communities.  In 
any  case  its  ]>redomiiian<e  was  actually  established 
at  least  as  early  as  5000  n.r.  Nippur's  time  of  polit- 
ical domination  and  activity  was,  however,  so  re- 
mote that  its  interest  to  moderns  is  as  yet  chiefly 
antiiiuarim.  The  reconstructed  history  of  Baby- 
lonia, which  begins  about  4500  no.,  shows  at  its 
earliest  stages  that  Nippur  was  even  then  a  city  of 
ancient  religious  renown.     The  kings  of  other  city- 
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States,  such  as  Kish,  Erocli,  anil  Ur,  vied  ■with  one 
another  in  the  endeavor  lo  secure  the  patronage  of 
the  city  of  Bel.  Later,  about  3800,  the  famous  Sar- 
gon  of  Accad  presented  votivi-  otferings  at  the 
slirine  of  Bel  and  rebuilt  his  chief  temple.  The 
same  story  is  repeated  in  varying  forms  down  to 
the  very  end  of  Babylonian  history.  Khammurabi 
(3250  B.C.),  who  unified  Babylonia  and  organized  it 
throughout,  ■wishing  to  gain  for  his  capital  the  pres- 
tige of  Bel-worship,  discouraged  the  cult  of  that 
deity  at  Xippur  and  transferred  it  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  city  of  Babylon.  Tliere  the  worship  of  Bel 
■was  united  with  that  of  Mardiik  of  Babylon,  who 
actually  assumed  the  name  of  the  patron  god  of 
Xippur  (comp.  Isa.  xlvi.  1).  The  fiction  was  main- 
tained down  to  the  days  of  the  great  Xebuchadrez- 
zar  (604-562).  who  found  it  necessary  to  demolish  by 
force  the  restored  temple  of  Bel  at  Xippur  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  "Babylon  the  Great." 

The  principal  colony  of  the  Hebrew  e.xiles  of  597 
B.C.  was  planted  Ijeside  the  canal  Chebar  (Kabar) 
not  far  from  Xippur,  apparently  to  the  east  of  the 
ancient  city,  which  was  then  still  a  place  of  impor- 
tance and  must  have  intluenced  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  Jew  ish  couununitj*. 

The  modern  excavations  of  Xijipur  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  are  among 
the  most  important  of  all  that  have  been  as  3et  un- 
dertaken in  western  Asia.  The  explorations,  which 
have  been  carried  on  with  some  interruptions  since 
1888,  have  brought  to  light  the  ruins  of  several  of 
the  oldest  temples  of  the  world  and  have  recovered 
many  treasures  of  the  most  antique  art,  besides  tens 
of  thousands  of  inscriptions  representing  all  phases 
of  the  life  of  ancient  Babylonia. 

Bibliography  :  Peters,  IVippiir  or  Explnratinnx  and  Adven- 
tures im  the  Euphrates.  W97 ;  Hilprecbt,  EriAoratUms  in 
BiMe  LaniU.  1903,  pp.  2l<9-.568. 
E.  c.  J.   F.  McC. 

NISAN  (JD'J:  Assyrian,  Nisannu) :  First  eccle- 
siastical and  seventh  civil  nicuith  (Neh.  ii.  1;  Esth. 
iii.  7).  In  the  earlier  Biblical  books  it  is  designated 
"  Hodcsh  ha-Abib  "  (month  of  the  harvest).  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  month  because,  according  to  a 
tradition,  the  continual  burnt  offering  (TDH  ^\b^V) 
was  established  in  it  ("  Be'er  Heteb "  to  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  429).  It  is,  therefore,  not 
permis.sible  to  observe  public  mourning  and  public 
fasts  during  the  twenty-nine  days  of  this  month. 
The  T.\H.\NL.N  in  the  daily  prayers  and  the  "  Zidkatka 
Zedek  "  in  tiie  Minliah  service  of  Sabbath  are  to  be 
omitt<'d;  neither  is  the  "Zidduk  lia-Din  "  to  be  re- 
cited at  a  burial  (Orah  Hayyim,  I.e.).  The  Megillat 
Ta"anit  gives  the  following  fast-days  in  Xisan  ; 

Xisan  1. — In  commemoration  of  the  deaths  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron.  Xisan  10. — 
In  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Miriam,  sister  of 
Moses  and  Aaron.  Xisan  26.— Anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Joshua. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14lh  of  Xisiin  the  Feast  of 
Pas-sover  begins;  on  the  16tli.  the  second  day  of 
Passover,  the  Hebrews  offered  a  sheaf  of  barley  as 
the  first-fndts  of  the  harvest  of  the  current  year; 
and  on  the  same  day  began  the  reckoning  (Sefir.mi) 
of  the  seven  weeks.  From  the  17th  to  the  20lh  are 
the   "middle  days,"  or  the  "liol  ha-mo'ed."    The 


21st  and  the  22d  are  the  last  feast-days  of  Passover. 
Xisan  coincides,  approximately,  with  the  month  of 
April. 

K.  (•■.  u.  I.  Bit. 

NISH  (NISSA)  :  City  of  Serviaon  the  Xi.ssava. 
Its  Jewish  comnuinity  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  is  shown  by  a  question 
put  to  Rablii  Moses  Amarillo  of  Salonica  by  Ger- 
shon,  the  first  chief  rabbi  of  Xish,  who  had  been 
elected  in  1728  (Hanukkah,  5489).  Gerslum,  while 
drawing  up  a  bill  of  divorce,  asked  for  information 
on  the  Hebrew  spelling  of  the  words  "  Xish  "  and 
"Xissava,"  "because  this  is  a  new  community  and 
such  bills  have  never  been  written  here "  (comp. 
Amarillo,  "  Debar  Mosheh."  p.  169). 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Xish  pos- 
sessed an  important  rabbinical  school.  The  local 
cemetery  still  contains  the  tombs  of  the  ralibis  of 
this  period  who  constituted  the  religious  tribunal, 
namely.  Kahamira  Xaphtali  Gcdaliah  (d.  1790); 
Jacob  Teba  (1802);  Abraham  Ventura,  son  of  the 
author  Shalom  Ventura  (1805);  and  Judah  Moses 
Heli  (see  below).  In  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Jleborah  family  produced  two  rabbis,  Pesah  Mebo- 
rah  (d.  1829)  and  Jacob  Meborah  (d.  1831).  In  the 
last  tlays  of  Turkish  government  the  chief  rabbi 
Ephraim  Meir  Alkala'i.  known  as  "  Mereado  Alka- 
la'i"  (1874),  had  great  influence  with  th<;  Ottoman 
empire.  While  Midhat  Pasha,  the  grand  vizier  of  the 
sultan  'Aziz,  governed  the  district  of  the  Danube, 
he  appointed  or  dismissed  the  ]iashas  of  Xish  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  information  furnished 
by  Alkala'i,  at  whose  house  each  new  governor  of 
the  city  sjicnt  the  first  few  days  of  his  appointment. 
In  1873  Alkala'i  was  decorated  by  the  sultan  "Aziz 
with  the  Order  of  the  Medjidie  of  the  fourth  class. 

Xish  produced  two  rabbinical  authors:  Judab. 
Moses  Heli  (1807),  mentioned  above,  author  of 
"  Kemah  Snli-t"  (limited  ed.,  Salonica,  1815),  and 
Abraham  Moses  Sid  (d.  1876),  author  of  several 
works  iirinleil  at  Salonica,  among  them  "Hippazon 
Pesah,"  "Tasheb  Enosh,"  and  "Kezir  Hittim." 

The  Jews  of  Xish  nuiuber  about  700  in  a  total 
population  of  21,000.  They  have  but  one  syna- 
gogue and  a  school  which  accommodates  eighty -two 
boys,  who  are  taught  Hebrew  and  Servian.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  four  Jewi.sh  philanthropic 
societies  which  undertake  the  care  and  burial  of  the 
dead,  and  provide  aid  to  orjihans,  widows,  and  the 
sick.     There  is  besides  a  woman's  society. 

BiBi.inc.R.iPHy:    Moses    Amarillo.  Dehar  ^^(ls>heh,  .Salonica, 
1T42-.50;  Franco,  Histoire  des  litraelites  dc  VEmi>ire  Otto- 
man. Paris,  1897. 
s.  jM.  Fh. 

NISHMAT  :  Literally,  ''the  soul  of."  A  part 
of  the  liturgy  which  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals  leads 
up  to  the  short  benediction  ("yishtabbah  ")  after  the 
Psalms  and  other  Biblical  poetry  of  the  early  morn- 
ing service.  Xishmat,  together  with  this  benedic- 
tion, is  called  in  the  mishnaic  account  (Pes.  x.  7)  of 
the  Passover  night  service  the  "Benediction  of 
Song." 

Nishmat  varies  somewhat  in  the  German  and  the 
Sephardic  liturgy;  in  the  former  it  is  made  up  of 
340  Hebrew  words.  It  contains  near  the  beginning 
the  avowal  "Beside  Thee  we  have  no  King,  Re- 
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(leemer.  Savior,"  etc.— seemingly  a  protest  against 
Clnistianity,  and  thus  a  later  interpolation.  Fur- 
ther on  occurs  the  passjige  "If  our  mouth  was  full 
of  song  like  the  sea";  and  the  Talmud  (Her.  591)) 
speaks  if  such  words  as  ojiening  the  form  of  thanks 
for  a  copious  rain  at  its  proper  season,  and  teaches 
that  one  mu.st  thank  God  for  each  drop  of  rain. 
Hence  the  writer  of  Kishmat  says  that  even  with 
superhuman  powers  (e.y.,  "our  eyes  shining  like  sun 
and  moon  ")  "  we  could  not  thank  God  for  the  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  thousand  millions  and  ten 
thousands  of  myriads  of  betictits  He  has  wrought  for 
us  an<l  for  our  fathers,"  each  drop  being  a  separate 
beuelit. 

It  thus  appears  that  Nishmat  grew  out  of  the 
thanksgiving  for  timely  rain.  Such  a  service,  as 
well  as  ihe  praj'ers  at  fasts  in  times  of  drought,  was 
in  use  for  hundreds  of  years  before  the  fall  of  the 
Temple.  Wliile  this  thanksgiving  is  thus  the  oldest 
part  of  Nishmat,  the  part  which  follows  it  and  grad- 
ually le.ids  lo  the  actual  benediction  over  the  recited 
Psalms  diifers  greatly  in  the  two  rituals,  and  is 
undoubtedly  of  later  growth.  In  the  paragraph 
before  the  thanksgiving  the  Se])hanlic  form  has  the 
participle  njJJSD  ("reveals"),  which  indicates  very 
late  Hebrew;  but  the  clause  "He  reveals  secret 
things"  is  an  interpolation,  and  the  rest  of  the  par- 
agraph may  be  older.  The  verb  o?p  ("to  beau- 
tify"; from  the  Greek  ra/.of),  near  the  end  in  the 
German  ritual,  sliows  the  influence  of  Tiberias  in 
Galilee.  The  acrostic  p'n'V  '.  also  near  the  end, 
must  be  a  late  accretion;  for,  though  lines  arranged 
alphabetically  are  very  old,  acrostics  with  names  are 
comparatively  modcju. 

BrDLiOGRAPnv  :  Deml)ltz,  Jewish  Services  in  Synagonuc  and 
Hume.  pp.  208-210,  WH,  note. 
A.  L.   N.    D. 

NISIBIS  (Greek,  N/m/?/? ;  Hebrew,  t'3'SJ):  City 
in  iHiillicastern  Mesopotamia,  in  the  ancient  prov- 
ince of  Migdonia.  The  Biblical  Accad  (Gen.  x.  10) 
is  rendered  "Nezibiii "  (Nisibis)  by  the  Targumim 
of  pseudo-.Tonatluuiand  Jerusalem;  but  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  renders  Canneh  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23)  by 
"Nisibis"  (comp.  Gen.  R.  xxxvii.  5).  There  was  at 
Nisibis  an  important  Jewish  community  in  the  time 
of  the  Ilerods;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  Nehardea, 
treasurehoiises  were  built  in  which  were  deposited 
the  gifts  sent  to  the  Temple  by  the  rich  Jews  that 
lived  outside  Palestine,  and  whence  tlic,v  were  for- 
warded under  a  strong  escort  to  Jerusalem.  There 
was  also  at  Nisibis  a  celebrated  college,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  ]{.  Judah  b.  Bathyra.  Its  fame  was 
so  great  that  the  words  "That  which  is  altogether 
just  shalt  thou  follow"  (Dent.  xvi.  20)  were  inter- 
preted by  tlie  Kabbis  to  mean  "Follow  the  school 
of  Judah' b.  Bathyra  at  Nisibis"  (Saidi.  32b). 

After  the  accession  of  Trajan  the  Jews  of  Meso- 
potamia in  general  resisted  that  conrineror,  who 
■wisl)ed  to  annex  their  territory  to  the  Uoman  em- 
pire. But  tlie  most  stubborn  resistance  was  offered 
by  the  Jews  of  Nisibis,  wliich  city  was  taken  only 
after  a  lengthy  siege.  When  liUcinstJuietus, Trajan's 
general,  in  his  subjugation  of  the  Mesopotamian 
cities  laid  waste  Nisibis  and  Edessa,  the  massacre 
of  the  Jews  was  so  great  that  the  houses,  streets, 
and  roads  were  strewn  with  corpses. 


According  to  Yaljut  ("Mu'jam,"  s.r.  "Nasibin  "), 
Nisibis  was  rebuilt  by  Chosroes  Nushirvan,  and 
after  the  Arab  conquest  it  became  the  home  of  j\Io- 
hammcdan  scholars.  In  the  time  of  Saadia  Gaon  a 
man  of  Nisibis  is  mentioned  whom  it  was  desired 
to  make  exilarch  (Neid)auer,  "M.  J.  C."  ii.  83;  see 
also  Sehechter,  "Saadyana,"  p.  134).  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  found  there  (c.  1170)  1.(1(10  Jcws("  lliueraiy," 
ed.  Asher,  i.  57),  andPethahiahof  Hegensburg  states 
("Sibbub,"  p.  C,  St.  Petersburg,  1881)  that  when  he 
visited  the  place  (117.")-)S0)  it  contained  a  large  eom- 
mtmity  anil  three  .synagogues,  one  named  for  Judah 
I).  Bathyra,  and  the  other  two  built  by  Ezra.  In 
one  of  the  latter  .synagogues,  he  reports,  there  was 
a  red  stone  brought  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Bini.iOGRAPIIT:  Aslier  in  Ills  edition  of  tlie  TUncraru,  li.  lit); 
linietz.  ]li.-<t.  11.  53,  358,  :iy3,  39S,  .524:    Kolmt,  Aruch  Cum- 
phttiin,  s.v.  i'3'X:;  Neubauer,  (;.  T.  p.  3TU. 
W.   B.  JI.    SeI,. 

NISSEN  (NISSEN-SALOMAN),  HENRI- 
ETTE:  Swedish  singer;  lioni  in  GOicliorg  Marcli  12, 
1819;  died  in  Harzburg  Aug.  27,  1879.  Slie  studied 
pianoforte  under  C'ho])iu  (1839),  anil  singing  under 
Manuel  Garcia  at  Paris.  She  made  her  debut  at  the 
Italian  opera  in  Paris  Nov.  12,  1843,  as  Adalyisa, 
with  Grisi  as  Aorma.  Donizetti  taught  her  the  role 
of  Jrene  in  "Belisario,"  which  was  produced  at  the 
Italian  opera  Oct.  24,  1843.  From  1845  to  1848  she 
was  occupied  with  a  triumphal  tour  of  Italy,  Russia, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  England.  Nissen  was  a  fa- 
vorite at  the  Gcwandhaus concerts  in  Leijisic  and  at 
Berlin,  where  her  poimlarity  rivaled  that  of  Jenny 
Liud.  In  18.50  she  married  in  Holland  the  violinist 
Siegfried  Saloman.  with  whom  she  made  a  concert 
tour  through  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Ku.ssia. 

Nissen's  voice  was  very  sweet  and  of  great  com- 
pas.s,  and  it  overcame  the  most  formidable  technical 
dilticulties  with  remarkable  ease;  she  excelled  in 
acting  also.  Her  best  roles  were  La  Sonndiiihida, 
J\'orinn,  Lucrezia  Bori/ia,  Luna  di  TMmmermonr, 
and  Kvnani.  In  1859  she  became  a  teacher  of  sing- 
ing at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatorium.  She 
published  in  1881  "Das  Sttidium  ilcs  Gesanges," 
embodying  her  vocal  method;  the  work  api)eared  at 
the  same  time  in  French  and  Uiissian  also. 

Biiii.iocRAPHV :  Balipr.  Itijm.  Dirl.  of  MtmciaiiK.  New  Yorls, 
liHRi;  Scrilmer's  Cycloimiia  nf  Music  and  Musicians,  s.v. 
.^alonian. 
s.  N.   D. 

NISSI  BEN  NOAH:  Karaite  scholar;  lived  at 
Bassora,  later  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  eighth  century. 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Abu  Nissi 
Noah,  who  is  given  in  the  Karaite  tradition  as  a 
contemporary  and  senior  of  Anan.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  Nissi's  work,  of  wliich  mention  is  made  be- 
low, he  relates  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  his 
life,  which  he  dwelt  niion  .so  much  that  he  came  to 
be  known  as  "  llabl)i  Oah  "  (the  sulTering  rablii). 
This  probably  accounts  for  Ihe  name  "  R.  Aha,"  by 
which  he  is  sometimes  designated.  Nissi  lost  his 
parents  while  a  child,  and  Wiis  brought  up  by  a  poor 
and  aged  grandmother.  Thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources when  he  had  scarcely  reached  adolescence, 
he  managed  to  earn  a  poor  living  by  teaching. 
Later  he  left  his  native  city  and  traveled  through- 
out Irak,  Persia,  and  Syria,  attended  the  various 
schools  there,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Ileluew, 
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Aramaic,  Greek,  and  Latin.  lie  next  devoted  him- 
self to  llie  study  of  pliilosopliy  and  rabbinical  liter- 
ature, which  he  recommends  to  Ills  coreligionists. 
In  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life  Nissi  settled  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  probably  remained  until  his  death. 
To  Nissi  is  attributed  the  "Sefer  'Aseret  ha-De- 
barim  "  (Eirkovich  MS.  No.  610),  containing  an  in- 
troduction to  a  work,  no  longerin  existence,  entitled 
"Bitan  ha-3Iaskilim,"  or  "Peles  Bi'ur  ha-Mizwot," 
and  which  treats  of  the  precepts  derived  from  the 
Decalogue.  In  addition  to  biographical  matter,  this 
introduction  contains  Nissi  ben  Noah's  exposition  of 
the  principles  upon  which  his  interpretation  of  the 
Law  is  based.  This  part  was  copied  by  Hadassi 
■without  mention  of  the  name  of  Nissi  ben  Noah; 
Hadassi  even  added  to  his  "  Eshkol  ha-Kofer"  the 
additional  title  of  "Peles,"  taken  from  the  supple- 
mentary title  of  the  "Bitan  ha-Maskilim."  P.  F. 
Frankl  states,  however,  that  Nissi  ben  Noah  did 
not  live  before  the  flourishing  Arabic  period  of  the 
Karaites,  and  the  "  Bitan  ha-Maskilim ''  is  a  plagia- 
rism from  the  "  Eshkol  ha-Kofer. '' 

BiBLiOGRAPiiT  :  Pinsker.  Lihliitf  Kn'Imoiiitirjnt.  ii.  Land  In- 
dex ;  Funst,  Gcsdt.  di'.<  Kunirrt.  i.  ti2  ct  ftcq,;  Gotllober,  liik- 
hunt  li:-Tnlcdnt  lia-Kara'im,  p.  Ha;  P.  F.  Frankl,  in  Ersc'li 
and  GrubtT,  Eiici/f.  s. v.  iTdraidx  Ipart  83,  p.  H.  and  note 
Zi)  ;  idem,  in  Ha-Shahar,  vili.  119  ct  scq.;  Neubaiier,  Aus 
Pctirslitiriur  liihlinthcJi,  p.  lUi:  Soborr,  in  He-Hahtz.  vi. 
70:  Steinschneider. /ft  hr.  BiW.vii.  15,  xvi.  11.  xxi.  33;  idem. 
Cat.  Lfiiili  I),  pp.  12.5, 390 :  idem,  Hehr.  Uehcrs.  p.  457 ;  idem, 
Arahischc  Litcralur  ikr  Judcn,  §  :37. 
K.  I.   Br. 

NISSIM  BENVENISTE,  DON  :  Spanish 
scholar  of  the  tifteentli  century.  His  halakic  con- 
sultations with  Isaac  Aboab  were  published,  under 
the  title  "She'elah  u-Teshubah,"  by  Abraham  Mel- 
dola  in  the  "Shib'ah  'Enayim"  (Leghorn,  1745). 

Bibliography  :  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  2064. 
.1.  I.  Br. 

NISSIM,    HAYYIM   B.  ELIJAH:    Turkish 

rabl)i ;  probably  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  "Maza 
Hayyim."  homilies  and  comments  on  the  Pentateuch. 
It  was  published,  together  with  some  additions,  bj- 
his  son  Samuel  b.  Hayyim  Nissim.  at  Salonica 
in  1810. 

BiBLioiiRAPiiY  :  Zedner.  Cat.  Hehr.  Bunks  Brit.  Mus.  p.  616; 
Benjiuob,  Oza7-  ha-Scjfariin,  p.  361. 
K.  <•.  ■  S.   O. 

NISSIM  BEN  JACOB  BEN  NISSIM  IBN 
SHAHIN  :  African  Talmud  exegete  and  moralist; 
lived  during  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century 
in  Kairwan.  He  received  liis  early  instruction  from 
his  father,  J.^cob  ben  Nissim,  president  of  the 
yeshibah  of  Kairwan.  After  Ilushiel  ben  Elha- 
nan's  arrival  in  Kairwan,  Nissim  continued  his  stud- 
ies under  that- teacher,  and  at  Hushiel's  death  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  presidency  of  the  yeshibah. 
Much  as  he  gained  from  these  teachers  he  seems  to 
have  gained  more  by  liis  literary  intercourse  on 
halakic  questions  with  Hai  ben  Sherira,  gaon  of 
Sura  (comp.  Harkavy,  "Teshubot  ha-tie'onim,"  p. 
3G1;  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  "Scfer  l)a-Kabbalah,"  in 
Neubauer,  "  M.  J.  C."  i.  73).  Nissim  acted  as  an  in- 
termediary between  this  gaon  and  Samuel  ha-Nagid 
of  Granada,  sending  the  former's  lialakic  corre- 
spondence to  Samuel.  He  thus  deserves  credit  for 
helping  to  transplant  Talmudical  knowledge  from 


Babylonia  to  Spain.  Nissim,  being  a  poor  man,  re- 
ceived considerable  support  from  Samuel  ha-Nagid, 
whose  son  Joseph  married  Nissim's  only  daughter. 
The  bride,  according  to  Abraham  ibn  Daud  (I.e.), 
was  very  learned  and  pious,  but  jdiysically  de- 
formed. After  the  unfoitunate  death  of  her  hus- 
band in  Granada  (1066),  she  fled  to  Lucena,  where 
the  Jewish  congregation  provided  for  her  most 
generously. 

Nissim  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 

(1)  "Kitab  Miftal.i  3Iaghalik  al-Talmud  "  (in  He- 
brew, "ScferMafteal.i  Jlau'uleha-Tahnud  "  =  "Key 
to  the  Locks  of  the  Talmud,"  in  two 
His  parts).     In  this  work  Nissim  aimed  to 

■Writing's,  meet  the  difticulties  in  the  study  of 
the  Talmud,  which  for  his  contempo- 
raries consisted  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  so  well  versed  therein  as  the  ancient  teachers. 
For  the  latter  it  was  suflicient  to  refer  by  a 
short  sentence  to  some  passage  of  the  Talmud,  or 
to  indicate  briefly  the  outlines  of  a  demonstration 
instead  of  developing  it  fully,  because  the  ancient 
teacher  was  supposed  to  have  studied  the  passage 
referred  to  iu  its  proper  place,  and  to  bear  it  in  mind 
all  the  time.  For  his  contemporaries,  however, 
teachers  and  pupils  alike,  Nissim  found  it  necessaiy 
to  give  iu  extenso  all  the  passages  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  in  a  Talmudical  treatise.  This  kind 
of  "  key  "  Nissim  intended  to  extend  to  the  whole 
Talmud,  although  it  seems  that  he  carried  out  his 
scheme  with  a  few  Talmudical  treatises  onlj' (David 
of  Estella,  "Kiryat  Sefer,"in  Neubauer,  I.e.  ii.  230). 
The  "key"  to  Berakot,  Shabbat,  and  'Erubiu  has 
been  published,  according  to  an  Italian  manuscript 
(probably  the  same  which  Azulai  said  he  had  seen; 
comp.  "Shem  ha-Gedolim,"  ii.  33a),  bj'  Goldenthal 
(Vienna,  1847). 

Nissim  did  not  confine  himself  to  quoting  refer- 
ences, but  expounds  them  in  their  connection  with 
the  text;    thus  his  work  is  at  the  same  time  a  Tal- 
mudical conmientary.     He  quotes  from  the  Tosefta, 
jNIekilta,    Sifre,    Sifra,   from   the   old 
Talmudic     midrashim,   and  above  all   from   the 

Method.  Palestinian  Talmud,  the  explanations 
of  which  he  sometimes  prefers  to  those 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  second  ]iart  of  the 
"  Mafteah,"  divided  bj'  Nissim  into  fifty  subdivisions, 
is  intended  to  give  a  collection  of  halakot  which  iu 
the  Talmud  are  to  be  found  in  places  where  nobody 
would  expect  them.  The  enumeration  of  thcsefifty 
subdivisions  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
methodology  of  the  Talmud.  The  "  ^lafteah  "  is 
written  in  a  sort  of  mixed  language,  both  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  being  used  as  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject seemed  to  demand.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Nissim  wrote  this  work  about  1038  or  1040  (see 
"Orient,  Lit."  viii.  606). 

(3)  "Megillat  Setarim  "  (written  in  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  "Mafteah  "),  a  collecticm  of  notes  con- 
cerning halakic  decisions,  expUii\ations,  and  mid- 
rashim, primarily  a  note-book  for  the  author's  pri- 
vate use,  and  published  liy  his  pupils  probably  not 
imtil  after  his  death ;  hence  the  title,  which  means 
"Secret  Scroll."  Only  a  few  fragments  of  it  have 
been  preserved.  One  has  been  published  by  A. 
Geiger  in  II.  L.  Heilberg's  "Beitrilge  zur  JiUlischon 
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Literatur-Geschichte  "  (Hebrew  part,  pp.  16  et  seg.); 
the  last  part  of  the  publislied  extract,  however 
(pp.  17  et  seg.),  was  taken  from  Al)raliam  ihii  Ezra's 
"Yesod  Mora."  Another,  dealiuir  witli  reward  and 
punislimeut  on  earth  and  in  the  future  world,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  "Sefer  Hasidini "  (ed.  Wilna,  Nos. 
604-606;  ed.  Wistinetzki,  Nos.  30-33).  The  re- 
spojisnni  published  by  Harkavy  in  "Teshubot  lia- 
Ge'onim"  (p.  30o.  Xo.oS'J,  Arable;  p.  33!),  No.  ,139. 
Hebrew)  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  "lleijillat 
Setarini." 

(3)  A  collection  of  comforting  tales,  written  at 
tile  re(|nest  of  Nissim's  father-in-law,  Dunash,  who 
had  lost  a  son.  This  small  book,  consisting  of  about 
si.\ty  tales,  is  based  upon  the  >Iishnah,  Baraita,  the 
two  Talmudim,  and  the  nndrashic  writings.     Some 

tales  seem  to  have  been  taken  from 
Collection  older  collections  now  lost.  The  tirst 
of  Tales,      to  ascribe  this  compilation  to  Nissim 

was  Kapoport,  who  declared  it  to 
have  been  written  originally  in  Arabic  and  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew.  Of  the  same  opinion  were  Zunz, 
Steinschneider,  Jellinek,  and  others;  but  Nissim's 
authorship  as  well  as  the  ancient  composition  of  the 
liook  has  been  often  contested,  recentl_v  again  by  I. 
D.  JIargoliouth  (in  "J.  Q.  R."  .\iii.  l.")8).  "llarkavy 
found  an  Arabic  manuscript,  the  original  of  Nissim 
ben  .Jacob's  compilation  (partly  published  in  the 
"Steinschneider  Festschrift,"  Hebrew  part,  ])p.  9- 
96).  The  Arabic  title  of  this  work  probably  was 
"  Kitab  Akhbar  al-'Ulama  wa-huwa  Ta'lif  Hasan  li 
al-Faraj  ";  in  Hebrew,  "Sefer  Ma'asiyyot  ha-Haka- 
niim  wehu  Hibbur  Yafeh  nieha-Yeshu'ah."  Tiie 
book  is  divided  into  thirty-four  paragraphs.  It 
seems  that  many  of  them  are  either  wanting  entirely 
in  the  Hebrew  translation,  or  are  shortened  and 
changed.  Zunz  thought  that  the  "Sefer  Ma'asiy- 
yot "  was  written  about  1030 ;  but,  as  the  "  Mafteah  " 
is  quoted  in  it  under  the  Arabic  title  given  above, 
Ilarkavy  is  of  the  ojiiidon  that  Nissim  composed  or 
wrote  it  about  lO.iO,  at  tlie  end  of  his  life  (see  I.e.  p.  22). 
There  exist  two  anonymous  Hebrew  comjiilations 
of  this  little  work;  (a)  "Hibbur  Yafeh  melia  Ye- 
shu'ah  "  (Ferrara.  15.57;  Amsterdam,  1746  et  seq.,  ed. 
Israel  Daviil  Miller,  Warsaw,  1880).  Some  parts  of 
it  are  given  also  in  thecollective  work  "  'Oseli  Fele  " 
(pp.  1 28,  S.")?  (■/ .sfi/. ,  Leghorn,  1870),  and  in  .Jellinek 
("H.  II."  v.  131).  (//)  "Ma'asiyyot  sheba-Talmud  " 
(Con.stantinople,  I.TIO);  or  "Midrashot  u-Ma'asiyyot 
sheba-Talmud  "  (Venice,  l.')44).  A  German  transla- 
tion entitled  "R.  Nissim's  Legendenschatz,"  etc., 
has  been  published  by  A.  Li'iwy  (Vieiuia.  1882).  It 
is  remarkable  with  how  much  freedom  Nissim  treated 
his  subject  by  choosing  the  form  of  dialogue  (see 
Harkavy,  l.r.  p.  26). 

(4)  ■■  Siddnr  ha-Tetillah,"  ij noted  by  old  rabbinic  au- 
thorities. IJoth  Kapoport  and  Zunz  have  no  doubt 
as  regards  Nissim's  authorship  of  this  "Siddur." 
Steinschneider,  however,  doubts  its  genuineness. 
There  exists  a  confession  of  sin("  widdid  "),  ascribed 

to  U.  Nissim,  which  is  recited  accord- 
His  ing    to   the   Sephardie   ritual   in    the 

"  Siddur."    morning  prayer  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment,  and  according  to  the  German 
ritual  on  the  lesser  Day  of  Atonement  (Yom  Ki])pur 
^atan).     This  confession  is  supposed  by  Hapoport 


to  have  been  copied  from  Nissim's  "  Sidilur  " ;  but 
the  fact  that  in  the  "Siddur"  of  R.  Amram  (ed. 
Warsaw,  18G.5.  ii.  4.5a)  it  is  ascribed  to  "Nissim  Rosh 
Yeshibah  of  Babylon"  gave  reason  for  believing 
that  another  Nissim  was  its  author  (see  Weiss, 
"Dor,"  iv.  267).  Harkavy,  in  fact,  in  an  old  Arabic 
commentary  on  Jeremiah  found  a  (luotatjon  from 
the  widdni  of  Nissim  Naharwaid.  This  man  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  blind  Babyloinan  "rosh  kal- 
lah  "  whom  the  exilarch  David  ben  Zakkai  tried  in 
vain  to  appoint  gaon.  The  quotation  from  the 
widdin  which  Harkavj-  found  in  the  Arabic  Jere- 
miah commentary  occurs  again  with  slight  changes 
in  the  witldui  of  the  German  ritual  ascribed  to  Nis- 
sim. Thus  it  seems  that  Nissim  ben  .lacob  was  not 
the  author  of  the  widdui,  but  Nisi  Naharwani, 
who  may  be  the  same  as  Nissim  Nalioraini,  a  widdui 
l)y  whom  was  discovered  by  E.  N.  Adler  (see  "J.  Q. 
R."  xiii.  9'J;  comp.  Steinschneider,  "Introduction  to 
Arabic  Literature,"  il).  xiii.  199). 

(.'))  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  two 
quotations  oidy  have  been  preserved  ("  Pa'neali  Ra- 
za "  on  Belia'aloteka;  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  on  Ex. 
xxxiv.  6).  As  these  two  quotations  may  have  been 
taken  equally  well  from  the  "  Jlegillal  Setarim,"  the 
existence  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  by 
Nissim  thus  appears  very  doubtful. 

(6)  A  "  Sefer  ha-Miz  wot  "  of  Nissim  Gaon  cited  by 
Berechiah  ha-Nakdan  in  his  "  jAtazrcf  "(eh.  v.  l)egiu- 
ning;  see  Benjaeob,  "Ozar  ha-Sefarim,"  p.  362,  No. 
2033). 

(7)  "Ililkot  Lulab,"  quoted  in  the  "Sefer  Ma'asiy- 
yot" (see  Ilarkavy  in  the  ".Steinschneider  Fest- 
schrift," p.  24,  No.  1),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  po- 
lemic against  the  Karaites.  'I'his  work  and  the  pre- 
ceding one  are  known  only  by  these  two  quotations. 

Nissim  had  a  method  of  his  own  for  tlie  study  of 
the  Talmud,  using  very  largely  the  Palestinian  Tal- 
mud, whidi  Idtherto  had  been  geuerallv  neglected. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  teaching  of  Hushiel 
ben  Elhanan.  He  followed  the  method  of  Saadia 
Gaon  in  defending  the  anthropomorphisms  of  tlie 
Haggadah  against  the  attacks  of  the  Karaites. 
While  not  denying  the  reality  of  the  miracles  re- 
counted in  the  Haggadah,  he  by  giving  symbolic 
interpretations  to  them  tried  to  justify  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Karaites  themselves  did  with  the 
miraculous  stories  of  the  Bible. 

Nissim  had  numerous  pupils,  some  of  whom  came 
from  Spain,  and  spread  there  his  leaching  and 
authority;  so  that  lie  was  honored  with  the  title 
"gaon."  There  is,  however,  only  one  man  of  im- 
portance, the  author  Ibn  al-Jasum,  or,  as  Rapoport 
reads,  Ibn  al-Jasus,  of  whom  it  can  be  said  with 
certainty  that  he  was  Ni.ssim's  pupil.  Ibn  al-.Iasus 
wrote  a  wotlv  on  prayers;  but  whether  it  was  in 
Arabic,  and  whether,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  con- 
sisted of  a  commentary  ujion  and  of  additions  to  his 
teacher's  "Siddur,"  can  not  be  ascertained  (Rapo- 
I)ort,  "Toledot  R.  Nissim,"  note  29;  Steinschneider, 
"Cat.  Bodl."  col.  2069;  idem,  in  "J.  Q.  R."  x.  .514, 
No.  411).  It  is  an  old  error  to  believe  that  Alfasi 
was  one  of  Nissim's  pupils;  the  passage  in  .\bra- 
ham  ibn  Hand's  "Sefer  lia-Kabbalah  "  (?  c.)  which 
seems  to  say  so  is  to  lie  taken,  according  to  Rapo- 
port, as  meaning  that  Alfasi  used  Nissim's  works. 
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BiBLior.RAPHV:  Especially  Rafxiport,  Tnledot  Rabhenu  Nis- 
sim /icii  Jdciih,  in  ISihkurc  ha-'Htim,  Kil.  X  ct  seq.:  Zunz. 
(1.  v.  id  wl..  pp.  1:59  I  (  .«f  (/■;  iili'in.  ItUus,  p.  54 ;  Steinsclinei- 
(ler.  Cal.  llmll.  i-ils.  awiif  si-.;.;  idem,  Ihlir.  t'c/it  (V.  pp.  9:!2 
et  seij.;  idem.  Die  Araliiselu-  Lilcralur  iter  Jwleit.  jip-  Wi 
et  sill.:  Weis-s,  Di:r.  iv..  Index;  Michiiel.  in- lia-Htnniim.So. 
11:36;  Srhorr,  JVi.<,viiH  litii  Jaenh,  eU'.,  in  (ieiger's  H'i.'*.  Xfit. 
JiUl.  Thcol.  V.  431.  See  also  Jew.  E.ncyc.  vli.  416a,  x.r.  Kair- 

WAX. 

w.  R  M    Sc. 

NISSIM  BEN  MOSES  OF  MARSEILLES  : 

PliilDsoplier  111'  the  tUirtiiiilh  :iim1  IdUitcciilh  cen- 
turies. He  was  the  author  of  a  pliilosopliical  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  written  about  1306, 
when  the  struggle  lietwecn  tlie  Ortliodox  and  tlie 
friends  of  philosoph}'  was  at  its  height.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  Xissim  fioni  giving  rationalis- 
tic explanations  of  the  miracles  and  of  the  Bibical 
narrations.  Thus  he  explains  that  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was  due  to  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion, like  tliat  which  in  1303  liad  devastated  the 
island  of  Ischia.  Xissim's  commentary  is  still  ex- 
tant in  several  manuscripts,  in  which  it  is  variously 
entitled  "Jla'aseh  Xissim,"  "Sefer  ha-Kissim,"  and 
"Ikre  ha-Dat."  According  to  Schorr  (in  "He- 
Haluz,"  vii.  144),  Xissim  wrote  also  a  philosoph- 
ical homily  on  Ruth. 

Bibliography:  Schorr. in JTc-Hrt/n?,  ni.  lf)2-I44;  Steinschnei- 
der.  in  (ieiser's  Zeitschrifl.  lS6H.  p.  122;  idem,  Hdir.  Bibl. 
ix-  .59;  Renan-Neubaner,  Lfs  Rabbins  Fran<;ai.%  pp.  547  ct 
sc'i.:  (iniss.  fiaUia  Jtt<lrticfj,  p.  37S. 

.1  I.  Bn. 

NISSIM  B.  REUBEN  GERONDI 1  RaX.  j  -|) : 
Pliysician,  astronomer,  and  halakist ;  tiourished  at 
Barcelona  about  1340  to  1380.  He  had  much  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  certain  wealthy  and  powerful 
Jews  of  his  community,  who  even  slandered  him 
before  the  government  (Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  Responsa, 
Xos.  377,  447).  When  the  Spanish  Jews  combined 
to  send  a  petition  to  the  king  entreating  his  protec- 
tion, Xissim  was  one  of  the  committee  who  drafted 
the  document  (O.  H.  Schorr,  in  "He-Haluz,"  18.53, 
i.  22  (t  seg.).  The  name  of  his  teacher  is  not  known  ; 
for  although  he  frequently  terms  R.  Perez  "  morenu  " 
(="our  master"),  this  title  was  applied  to  great 
scholars  in  general,  even  by  those  wholiad  not  stud- 
ied under  them.  Conforte's  statement  in  "Koie 
ha-Porot "  (p.  26a)  that  R.  Perez  was  Xissim 's 
teacher,  is,  therefore,  a  mere  assumption.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  Xissim  was  the  pupil  of  his 
father.  Reuben  b.  Xissim,  since  he  says  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Alfasi's  "Halakot"  (Shebu.,  end)  that 
he  liad  received  a  certain  interpretation '"from  liis 
father  and  teacher." 

Xissim  was  a  clear  and  acute  thinker,  and,  being 
for  the  most  i)art  quite  independent  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  his  comments,  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  je- 
fute  the  foremost  earlier  authorities,  such  as  Rashi, 
Ralibenii  Tam.  JIaimonides,  Jloses  b. 

Attitude  Xahmaii,  and  Solomon  b.  Adret.  He 
Toward  showed  his  reverence  for  these  teach- 
Predeces-  ers,  on  the  other  hand,  by  adopting 
sors.  their  opinions  ill  practise,  and,  accord- 

ing to  liis  pupil  Isaac  b.  Sheshet  (Re- 
sponsa, Xo.  38.1),  he  was  in  general  very  cautious 
in  his  decisions  and  inclined  toward  conservatism. 
It  frequentlj-  liapr>ens,  therefore,  that  after  refuting 
the  opinion  of  an  earlier  teacher  he  finally  says: 
"Yet  siecc  the  ancients  have  decided  thus,  their 
conclusions  mai"  not  be  set  aside." 


In  his  commentaries  Xissim  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish the  decisions  relating  to  practise,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  explanation  and  defense  of  Alfasi's 
'■  Halakot,"  .since  that  compendium  had  been  adojitcd 
for  practical  decisions.  The  extant  commentaries 
of  Xissim  on  the  "Halakot"  cover  the 
His  Com-  treatises  Shabbat.  Pesahim.  Ta'anil, 
mentaries  Rosh  lia-Sliaiiah,  liezah,  Sukkah.  'Mc- 
on  Alfasi.  gillah.  Ketiibot,  Gittin,  Kiddushin, 
Sliebu'ot,  and  'Abodah  Zarah.  Com- 
meutaries  on  Jlo'ed  Katan  and  Makkot  are  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  him.  According  to  a  very  im- 
probable statement  of  Coufortc  (I.e.),  Xissim  wrote 
also  on  all  the  other  treatises  covered  by  Alfasi's 
"Halakot."  He  is  very  detailed  and  explicit  where 
the  subject  is  important  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  but  extremely  brief  when  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  mere  theory. 

Nissim  wrote  also  commentaries  on  the  Talmudic 
treatises  themselves.  Several  of  these  have  been 
lost  entirely,  and  others  are  extant  only  in  manu- 
script. Those  which  have  been  printed  are  (ui  Shab- 
bat (Warsaw,  ISG2).  Rosh  ha-Shanali  (Jerusalem, 
1871),  Baba  Mezi'a  (l)yhernfurth.  1822),  Gittin, 
Xedarim,  Hullin,  Sanhedrin,  and  Xiddah  (several 
times),  wliile  commentaries  on  the  treatises  Pesahim, 
Bezah,  Megillah,  Ta'anit,  Moed  Katan,  and  Baba 
Batra  are  still  in  manuscript  (Azulai,  "  Shem  ha- 
Gedolim,"  k.v.  "Xissim":  Jellinek,  "Kontres  lia- 
IMefaresh  ").  In  these  works  also  Xissim  sought  to 
determine  the  practical  decisions,  and  at  the  end  of 
nearly  every  exposition  and  explanation  of  any 
length  he  summed  up  whatever  was  of  importance 
for  practical  purposes.  He  was  the  first  to  write  a 
complete  commentary  on  the  treatise  Xedarim ;  and 
this  part  of  his  work  is  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  collection,  since  this  treatise  was  neglected  in 
the  geonic  period,  and  the  later  glosses  on  it  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

Xissim  was  recognized  as  a  rabbinical  author- 
ity even  beyond  Spain,  and  rabbinical  questions 
("sbe'elot ")  were  addressed  to  him  not  only  from 
his  own  country,  but  also  from  France,  Italy, 
Africa,  and  Palestine.  He  wrote  in  repl}'  about 
1,000  responsa  (Azulai,  I.e.),  of  which  seventj--seven 
only  have  been  preserved.  These 
As  a  Rab-    show  his  insight  and  his  rationalistic 

binical       method  of  treating  halakic  material. 

Authority.   Ilis  responsa  were  first  jiublished  at 

Rome  (1.546).  and  were   reprinted   at 

Constantinople  (1548)  and,  in  an  enlarged  form,  at 

Cremona  (1.557). 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above,  Nissim 
wrote  a  philosophical  work  containing  twelve  hom- 
ilies ("derashot "),  displaying  ill  this  small  volume 
his  familiarity  with  philosophy,  especially  W'itli 
that  of  Maimonides  and  Ibn  Ezra.  He  was  no 
friend  of  mysticism,  and  even  reproved  ]\Ioses  b. 
Xahman  (RaMBaX)  for  devoting  too  much  time  to 
the  Cabala  (Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  Responsa.  Xo.  ItiT). 

Xissim  had  two  scholarly  sons,  Hisdai  and  Reu- 
ben (///.  Xo.  388),  and  many  other  disciples,  the 
most  prominent  being  Isaac  b.  Sheshet.  The  latter 
refers  in  his  responsa  to  various  details  of  his  teach- 
er's life,  declaring  that  Xissim  was  the  foremost 
rabbi  of  his  time,  with  whom  none  of  his  contem- 
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poraiies  could  compare  (I'ft.  No.  375),  and  that  he 

was,  moreover,  highly  respected  and  famous  even 

in  nonJewisli  circles  (ih.  No.  447). 

Bibliography:  Conforte,  j^'nrr  Ini-pnrot,  p.  2fi  n,  b  ;  Azulal, 
Sht'tn  ha-Gcitftlim,  s.v.i  Mirli:ifl.  i tr  lia-nnuuiin,  .\o.  11:32: 
Weiss.  Dor.  v.  i:io-142:  (iriitz.  (irxrh.  vil.  ;i(il-:iii2:  steiii- 
schneider,  Ca(.  Bo(».  cols.  2i]ti4-20ti0:  FQrst,  BiW.  Jmi.  iii. 
37-;(8. 

E.  c.  .1.  z.  r.. 

NISSIM  (THE  ELDER)  IBN  SHAHIN. 
See  Jacob  ben  >.'i.ssi.m  ibn  Shauin. 

NITER  (Hebrew,  "nether"):  The  niter  of  tlie 
ancients  was  a  mineral  alkaline  salt,  carbonate  of 
soda,  found  in  great  quantities  in  Egypt.  Natron 
Lake  and  Natron  Valley  derive  their  name  from  il.s 
presence  in  them;  and  they  are  still  exploited  for 
niter  as  they  were  in  ancient  times.  In  Egypt  much 
niter  was  used  of  old  for  the  embalming  of  bodies, 
and  it  was  also  known  to  the  ancients  that  in  smelt- 
ing ore,  niter  quickened  the  jirocess  of  flux.  In  the 
Old  Testament  niter   is   mentioned   as  a  cleansinc 


agent   (Jer. 


It   was  also  frequently  em- 


ployed for  medicinal  purposes.  In  Prov.  x.w.  20 
the  effect  of  songs  on  a  heavy  heart  is  compared  to 
the  action  of  "vinegar upon  niter."  This  is  usually 
explained  by  the  fact  that  niter  effervesces  when 
acids  are  mixed  with  it.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
text  slumld  be  emended;  tor  the  Septuagint  reads: 
"as  vinegar  on  a  wound." 

E.  c.  I.  Be. 

NITTAI  OF  ARBELA  :  Vice-president  of  the 
Sanhedrin  under  the  nasi  Joshua  b.  Perahyah  at 
the  time  of  John  Hyrcaiius.  In  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  76d 
he  is  called  Mattai  of  Arbela.  Arbela  was  a  city 
of  Galilee  not  far  from  Tiberias.  No  halakot  of  his 
are  extant,  but  some  of  his  apothegms  have  been 
preserved  which  afford  a  glimpse  of  his  character. 
Tiiey  are  as  follows;  "  Withdraw  thyself  from  an 
evil  neighbor;  join  not  thyself  unto  the  wicked; 
and  renounce  not  the  hope  of  retribution  "  (Ab.  i.  7), 
These  bitter  utterances  contrast  sharply  with  tlie 
gentle  maxims  of  his  colleague  Joshua  b.  Perahyah. 
Nittai  seems  to  have  spoken  thus  after  John  llyr- 
canus  had  deserted  the  party  of  the  Pharisees  and 
joined  the  Saddueees,  persecuting  his  former  friends. 
The  phrase  "  renounce  not  the  hope  of  retribution  " 
was  intended  to  comfort  the  Pharisees  with  the 
thought  that  Ilyrcanus  himself  would  not  escape 
punishment,  while  the  other  two  injunctions  were 
designed  to  keep  them  from  joining  the  Saddueees. 

BluI.ioiiRAiMIY:  Weiss,  Dnr,  1.  132;  Z.  Krankel,  in  Miinatx- 
sc.lirift.  1,H.")2.  pp.  41(l-4i:S:  idem,  Hodeyctica  in  Mixchnam, 
pp.  Sj-^t,  Leipslc,  im). 
I  J.   Z.    L. 

NITTEL  :  JudKo-German  word  for  "  Christmas  "  ; 
derived  from  the  medieval  Latin  "Natale  Domini" 
(see  Wet/.er  and  Welte,  "  Kiicheiilexikon,"  vii.  .588); 
Old  Latin,  "  Dies  Natalis  "  ;  French,  "  Nol'l."  Moses 
Isserles  sjieaks  of  the  custom  of  sending  presents  on 
the  eightii  day  after  Nittel,  which  is  called  New- 
Year  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  148,  12).  It 
was  also  customary  among  the  Jews  to  play  cards 
on  Nittel  night,  which  was  explained  as  being  done 
in  opposition  to  the  solemn  celebration  of  that  eve- 
ning by  Christians,  while  really  it  was  merely  a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  German  custom  of  merrymaking 
at  this  festival  (see  Tille,  "Gesch.  der  Deutscheu 
Weihnacht,"  Leipsic,  1900).  D. 


NIZZA  (nS'J),  SOLOMON  BEN  ISAIAH 
BEN  ELIEZER  HAYYIM :  Jiabbi  of  Venice 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  equal- 
ly prominent  as  sage,  Talmudist,  and  liturgical  poet. 
His  father,  Isaiah,  whom  he  succeeded,  was  the 
author  of  "Derek  Vashar"  (Venice,  1G33).  on  ethics, 
and  of  "  Yesha'  Yah  "  (ih.  1637).  a  commentary  on  the 
Zohar;  and  his  grandfather  Eliezer  Hayyim,  who 
was  rabbi  of  Padua  (c.  IGUO),  wrote  "Dammesek 
Eli'ezer." 

Many  prominent  Talinudists  correspomled  with 
Niz/a  and  published  his  decisions  in  their  works; 
and  his  approbations  ("haskainot")  were  in  great 
demand.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Moses  and  Gershon 
Ilcfez.  on  the  latter  of  whom  he  delivered  a  eulogy 
(pulilished  in  "  Yad  Hi"'i'zim,"  1G60).  His  selihali 
nn  'DVy  'Jt^^5  l'3t;'.  in  eight  rimed  stanzas,  each 
of  which  ends  with  1'T  KCO.  was  inserted  in  the 
morning  service  for  New-Year's  Day  ("Shalmrit") 
in  tlie  Koman  ritual. 

BiBi.iOfiRAPnY:  Nepi-Ghiroiidi.  Talednt  Gciliile  Yisraet,  pp. 
32tj,  ;i27  ;  Gross.  (iitUia  Jwlaica,  p,  XH  ;  Steinsclineider.  Cat, 
BoiU.  cols.  i:t8f,,  -zmi ;  Zunz.  LUcraturuiSch.  p.  444  ;  S.  D. 
Luzziitto.  Mcho,  LeKhorn,  lo*50. 
s.  J.  S.  R. 

NIZZAHON.     Sec  Lipmann  Mfiii.irAVSEN. 

NO-AMON  :  Name  designating  the  city  of 
Theljes,  in  Egypt,  and  equivalent  to  "No,  the  city 
of  the  god  Anion  "  ;  found  in  Nah.  iii.  8  (coinp.  Jer. 
xlvi.  20,  where  Anion  is  spoken  of  as  the  god  of  No). 
The  current  form  is  the  later  Hebrew  pronunciation 
of  the  older  "  Na."  This  is  nearly  eipiivalent  to  the 
Assyrian  "Ne',"  which  is  moditied  from  "Na'"  by 
the  influence  of  the  guttural.  The  word  is  Egyp- 
tian and  means  the  "city  "  par  excellence.  Thebes 
was  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  cities  (ob- 
serve the  repetition  of  the  name  in  Ezck.  xxx.  14- 
16).  It  stood  at  the  very  center  of  the  Nile  traffic, 
and  was  distant  about  .500  miles  by  the  river  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  about  110  miles  from  the 
border  of  Ethiopia  (C'ush),  of  whose  trade  it  was 
the  emporium. 

Thebes  was  originally  the  capital  of  the  fourth 
nome  of  Upper  Egy  jit  (Pathros).  Early  in  the  third 
millennium  B.C.  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the  eleventh 
dvnasly.  But  it  was  not  until  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos  (about  1.570  n.c.)  that  it  became  the  perma- 
nent capital.  I'nder  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties  it  attained  the  height  of  its  splendor.  The 
most  famous  kings  of  Egypt,  Thothmes  III.  and 
Kanieses  II.,  adorned  it  witli  magnitieent  structures, 
the  remains  of  which  now  form  the  itrincipal  ruins 
of  K:vniak  and  Luxor.  After  the  establisliment  of 
the  Ethiopian  dj'iiasty  the  city  lost  its  prestige.  Its 
decline  was  hastened  by  its  repeated  capture  by  As- 
surbanipal  during  the  native  uprisings  against  the 
Assyrian  suzerainty  (()07-6G3  n.c).  Since  the  days 
of  the  Ptolemies  it  has  been  the  great  ruined  city  of 
Egy|)t.  The  Targum  and  Gen.  R.  (i,  beginningl.  and 
also  Judahha-Levi,  translate  No- Anion  by  Alexandria. 

Bini.IiiiuiAPiiv  :  Sec  the  Wlillnpnipliv  to  the  iirtlcle  Kcvpt.  AN- 
<MKNT  AND  BiBMCAi..  In  .IKW.  Encvc.  V.  tK)  (especially  works 
on  Its  history  luui  an):  IJaeileker.  Kmtpt. 
K.  c.  J.  F.  McC. 

NOACHIAN  LA'WS.     See  Laws.  Noaciiian. 
NOAH.  — Biblical  Data:    Son  of  Lainech  and 
the  niiilli  ill  descent  from  Adam.     In  the  midst  of 
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abounding  cornipticJn  lie  alone  was  "  righteous  anil 
blameless  in  his  generations"  and  "walked  with 
God "  (Gen.  vi.  9).  Hence,  when  all  his  contem- 
poraries were  doomed  to  perish  I)}'  the  divine  judg- 
ment in  punishment  for  their  sins,  he  "  found  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  "  {i/j.  vi.  8).  When  he  was 
about  five  hundred  years  old  his  three  sous,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth,  were  born  ((*.  v.  32).  One  hun- 
dred years  after  this  the  command  came  to  him  from 
God  to  make  a  great  vessel  or  ark,  three  hundred 
cubits  in  length,  in  which  he  and  his  family  were  to 
find  safety  from  the  waters  of  a  great  flood.  This 
deluge  was  to  destroy  all  living  things  except  such 
as  should  be  brought  into  the  ark  before  the  coming 
of  the  waters.  Hence,  besides  his  wife,  and  his  sons 
and  their  wives,  eight  persons  in  all,  a  pair  of  every 
species  of  living  thing  was  taken  into  the  ark  {ib. 
vi.  13-31).  Another  account  (ib.  vii.  1-3)  states 
that  of  the  clean  animals  seven  of  each  kind  were 
thus  preserved. 

Xoah  fulfilled  the  command,  and  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  second  mouth  of  the  six  hundredth  year  of  his 
life  he  and  his  family  and  the  living  creatures  entered 
into  the  vessel.  Seven  days  thereafter  "all  the 
fountjiins  of  the  abyss  were  broken  up  and  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  opened  "  (ib.  vii.  6-11,  18-16). 
For  forty  days  the  rain  fell;  the  ark  floated  and 
drifted  in  fifteen  cubits  of  water;  the  high  moun- 
tains were  covered  ;  and  every  living  thing  not  shel- 
tered in  the  ves.sel  perished  from  the  earth.  For  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  prevailed  (/*.  vii. 
17-24).  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  vessel  rested 
upon  the  "mountains  of  Ararat "  (ib.  viii.  3,  4). 

Noah  waited  during  the  slow  ebbing  of  the  waters 
till  the  tenth  day  of  the  eleventh  month.     Then  he 
sent  forth  a  raven  which  flew  from  hilltop  to  hilltop 
and   did  not   return.     Next   he   sent  forth  a   dove 
which  found  no  resting-place  and  returned  to  the 
ark.     After  seven  days  more  he  sent 
Noah        forth  the  dove  again,  and  at  evening 
SendsForth.  she  returned  witli  an  olive-leaf  in  her 
the  Dove.    beak.     Soon  the  waters  disappeared 
entirely,  and  in  the  six  hundred  and 
first  year,  in  the  second  month,  on  the  twenty-sev- 
enth day  of  the  month,  that  is.  three  hundred  and 
sixtj'-five  days  after  the  oncoming  of  the  deluge,  the 
earth  was  seen  to  be  entirely  dry  (ib.  viii.  5-14). 

Noah's  first  duty,  after  the  general  disembarka- 
tion, was  to  erect  an  altar  to  Ynwii,  whereon  he 
offered  one  of  every  species  of  clean  animal  as  a 
sacrifice.  Yiiwn,  accepting  the  offering,  promised 
never  again  to  curse  the  ground  "for  man's  sake," 
or  to  interfere  with  the  regular  succession  of  the 
seasons.  As  a  pledge  of  this  gracious  covenant  with 
man  and  beast  the  rainbow  was  set  in  the  clouds  ((i. 
viii.  \'t-'i'2,  ix.  8-17).  Two  injunctions  were  laid 
upon  Noah:  AV'hile  the  eating  of  animal  food  was 
permitted,  abstinence  from  blood  was  strictly  en- 
joined; and  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  man  by 
man  was  made  a  crime  punishable  by  death  at  the 
hands  of  man  (ib.  ix.  3-6). 

After  the  Flood  Noah  engaged  in  vine-growing. 
He  became  drunk  with  the  wine,  and,  uncovering 
himself  in  his  tent,  he  was  seen  in  his  shame  by  his 
eldest  Sf)n,  Ham,  who  informed  his  two  brothers  of 
the  exposure.    They  modestly  covered  their  father 


with  a  garment,  and  received  from  him  a  blessing, 
while  Ham,  through  his  son  Canaan,  received  a 
curse.  Noah  died  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Ho  was  the  second  father  of  the  race, 
since  only  his  descendants  survived  the  Flood.  His 
traditional  renown  is  attested  by  his  being  named 
with  Job  and  Daniel,  in  the  days  of  the  Exile  (Ezek. 
siv.  14,  20),  as  a  type  of  a  righteous  man. 

E.  c.  "  J.  F.  :McC. 
In  Apocryphal  and  Rabbinical  Litera- 
ture:  Apocryphal  legend  represents  Noah  at  his 
birth  as  having  a  body  white  like  snow,  hair  white  as 
wool,  and  eyes  like  sunbeams.  As  soon  as  he  opened 
his  eyes,  with  the  light  of  which  the  whole  house 
was  illumined,  he  stood  uprigiit  between  the  mid- 
wife's hands  and  addressed  a  jirayer  to  God.  His 
father,  Lamech,  frightened  at  this  sight,  went  to 
consult  Methuselah,  telling  him  that  his  grandchild 
resembled  an  angel  more  than  a  child.  Lamech  fur- 
ther informed  his  father  that  he  foresaw  some  acci- 
dent would  befall  the  earth  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  son;  he  therefore  asked  Methuselah  to  consult 
Enoch,  who  was  then  among  the  angels,  and  who 
consequently  would  know  what  was  to  happen. 
Methuselah,  accordingly,  went  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  confer  with  Enoch,  who  announced  to  him 
that  a  flood  would  destroy  the  world,  that  only  the 
new-born  son  and  his  future  sons,  three  in  number, 
woidd  survive.  Enoch  also  told  him  to  name  the 
child  "Noah,"  inasmuch  as  he  would  console  the 
earth  for  its  destruction  (Enoch,  cvi.-cvii.). 

According  to  Midr.  Agadah  on  Gen.  v.  29.  Noah 
obtained  his  name,  which  means  "rest,"  only  after 
he  had  invented  implements  for  tilling  the  groiuid, 
which,  owing  to  the  lack  of  such  implements,  had 
yielded  only  thorns  and  thistles  (comp.  Gen.  iii.  18). 
In  this  manner  Noah  really  brought  rest  to  mankind 
and  to  the  earth  itself.  Other  reasons 
His  Name,  for  this  name  are  given  by  the  Rab- 
bis; e.g.,  Noah  restored  man's  rule 
over  everything,  just  as  it  had  been  before  Adam 
sinned,  thus  setting  mankind  at  rest.  Formerly  the 
water  used  to  inundate  the  graves  so  that  the  corpses 
floated  out;  but  when  Noah  was  born  the  water  sub- 
sided (Gen.  R.  xxv.  2).  The  apparent  discrepancy 
in  Gen.  v.  29,  where  it  is  said  that  Lamech  "  called  his 
name  Noah,  saying.  This  sliall  comfort  us,"  is  ex- 
plained by  the  "Sefer  ha-Yashar"  (section  "Be- 
reshit,"  p.  5b,  Leghorn,  1870),  which  says  that  while 
he  was  called  in  general  "Noah,"  his  father  named 
him  "Menahem"  (="the  comforter").  Noah  was 
born  circumcised  (Midr.  Agadah  on  Gen.  vi.  9; 
Tan.,  Noah.  6). 

Although  Noah  is  styled  "a  just  man  and  perfect 
in  his  generations  "  (Gen.  vi.  9),  the  degree  of  his 
righteousness  is,  nevertheless,  much  discussed  by 
the  Rabbis.  Some  of  the  latter  think  that  Noah  was 
a  just  man  only  in  comparison  with  his  generation, 
which  was  very  wicked,  but  that  he  could  not  be 
compared  with  any  of  the  other  righteous  men  men- 
tioned in  the  Biljle.  These  same  rabbis  go  still 
further  and  assert  that  Noah  himself  was  included 
in  the  divine  decree  of  destr\iction,  but  that  he 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  (comp.  ib.  vi.  8) 
for  the  sake  of  his  descendants.  Other  rabbis,  on 
the  contrary,   extol  Noah's  righteousness,  saying 
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that  his  generation  had  no  influence  on  him,  and 
that  had  he  lived  in  anotlier  generation,  his  right- 
eousness would  have  been  still  more  strongly 
marked  (Sauh.  108a;  Gen.  R.  x.\.\.  10).  In  Tike 
manner,  the  terms  "wise"  ("liakam")  and  "stupid  " 
("ba'ar")  are  applied  to  Noah  by  different  rabbis 
(E.\.  U.  1.  3;  Num.  R.  .\.  9).  Still,  il  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  before  the  Flood,  Noah  was,  by 
comparison  with  his  contemporaries,  a  really  up- 
right man  and  a  prophet.  He  was  considered  as 
God's  shepherd  (Lev.  R.  i.  9;  "Yalk.  Iladash. " 
"Mosheh,"  No.  128).  Two  different  reasons  are 
given  why  Noah  begat  no  children  until  he  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  500  years,  while  his  an- 
cestors had  families  at  a  much  younger  age  (eomp. 
Gen.  v.).  One  explanation  is  that  Noah,  foreseeing 
that  a  flood  would  destroy  the  world  on  account  of 
its  corruption,  refused  to  marry  on  the  ground  that 
his  offspring  would  perish.  God.  however,  ordered 
him  to  lake  a  wife,  so  that  after  the  Flood  he  might 
repeople  the  earth  (Tan.,  Bereshit,  39;  "  Sefer  ha- 
Yashar."  section  "Noah").  The  other  explanation 
is  that  God  rendered  him  impotent  till  he  reached  the 
age  of  500.  saying:  "If  his  children  be  wicked,  he 
will  be  afflicted  by  their  destruction;  and  if  they  be 
upright  like  their  father,  the}' will  be  troubled  with 
making  so  many  arks"  (Gen.  R.  xxvi.  2).  The 
"Sefer  ha-Yashar"  (i.e.)  and  Gen.  R.  (xxii.  4)  both 
agree  that  Noah's  wife  was  called 
His  Naamah.       According   to   the    latter. 

Marriage,  she  was  the  sister  of  Tubal-cain  (Gen. 
iv.  21);  according  to  the  former,  she 
was  a  daughterof  Enoch,  and  N<iah  married  her  when 
he  was  49.S  years  old.  In  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (Hebr. 
transl.  by  Rubin,  iv.  40-47)  Noah's  wife  is  referred 
to  as  "Emzara,  daughter  of  Raki'el."'  Emzara  was 
his  niece,  and  two  years  after  their  marriage  bore 
him  Shem. 

Noah  once  had  a  vision  in  which  he  saw  the  earth 
sinking  and  its  destruction  drawing  near.  Like  his 
grandtalher,  Methuselah.  Noah,  too,  went  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  consult  Enoch.  Noah  cried  out 
sadly  three  times:  "Hear  me!"  Then  he  said: 
"Wliat  has  happened  to  the  earth  that  it  is  so 
shaken'?  May  I  not  go  down  with  it'?"  An  earth- 
quake took  place;  a  voice  descended  from  heaven; 
and  Noah  fell  with  his  face  toward  the  ground. 
Enoch  appeared  before  him,  foretelling  that  the  end 
of  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth  was  near  because  I  hey 
liad  learned  the  secrets  of  the  angels,  the  misdeeds 
of  Satan,  and  all  tin'  mysteries  of  the  world  which 
shoidd  have  been  hidden  from  them.  But  as  Noah 
was  innocent  of  any  attempt  to  learn  these  secrets. 
Enoch  foretold  his  deliverance  from  the  Flood,  and 
the  descent  from  him  of  a  righteous  race  of  men 
(Enoch,  Ixv.  1-12).  On  being  informed  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  Noah  exhorted  his  contemporaries 
to  rei)entance,  foretelling  them  that  a  flood  would 
destro_v  the  earth  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  its 
people.  According  to  a  tradition,  Noah  planted 
cedar-trees  and  felled  them,  continuing  to  do  so  for 
the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twentj'  years.  AVhen 
the  people  asked  him  for  what  purpose  he  prepared 
so  many  trees,  he  told  them  that  he  was  going  to 
make  an  ark  to  save  himself  from  the  Flood  which 
was  about  to  come  upon  the  earth.     But  the  people 


heeded  not  his  words,  they  mocked  at  him,  and  used 
vile  language ;  and  Noah  suffered  violent  persecution 
at  their  hands  (Sauh.  108a,  b;  I'irke  R.  El.  xxii.; 
Gen.  R.  xxx.  7;  Lev.  R.  xxvii.  5;  "Sefer  ha- 
Yashar,"  I.e.;  see  also  Flood  in  R.\i!iiinic.m,  Lit- 
ER.\TrnK).  According  to  one  legend,  God  sliowe<l 
Noah  with  Ilis  linger  how  to  make  the  ark  (I'irke 
R.  El.  xxiii.);  but  according  to  the  "Sefer  Noah" 
(Jellinek,  "B.  H."  iii.  155-l(i0),  Noah  learned  how 
to  build  it,  and  mastered  as  well  the  various 
sciences,  from  the  "Sefer  Ra/.i'el"  (the  book  from 
which  the  angel  Raziel  taught  Adam  all  the 
sciences),  which  had  been  brought  to  him  by  the 
angel  Raphael.  The  construction  of  the  ark  lasted 
fifty-two  years;  Noah  purposely  work- 
Making  of  ing  slowly,  in  the  hope  that  the  jieo- 
the  Ark.  pie  would  take  warning  therefrom  and 
would  repent  (Pirke  R.  El.  l.r.).  The 
"Sefer  ha-Yashar"  (/.c),  however,  assigns  only  five 
years  for  the  construction  of  the  ark.  Noah  could 
distinguish  betwe<'n  clean  and  tmclean  animals  inas- 
much as  the  ark  of  itself  gave  admittance  to  seven 
of  the  clean  animals,  while  of  the  unclean  ones  it 
admitted  two  only  (Sanh.  108b).  The  "Sefer  ha- 
Yashar"  describes  another  method  for  distinguish- 
ing them:  the  clean  animals  and  fowls  crouched  be- 
fore Noah,  while  the  unclean  ones  remained  standing. 

An  account  of  a  vision  which  Noah  had  in  tlio 
five-hundredth  year  of  his  life,  on  the  fourteinth 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch  (Ix.  i.  25).  which  probably  refers  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Flood.  Noah  witnessed  the  heaven  of 
heavens  quake  so  violently  that  all  the  heavenly 
hosts  were  disquieted.  Noah  was  prostrated  with 
fear,  and  Michael  sent  >:n  angel  to  raise  him  and  to 
tell  him  of  the  impending  judgment.  Then  the 
angel  that  accompanied  Noah  told  him  of  the  spirits 
which  control  the  thunder,  lightning,  snow,  rain, 
and  hail. 

A  difference  of  opinion  concerning  Noah  prevails 
also  with  regard  to  his  entering  into  the  ark.  Ac- 
cording to  some  rabbis,  Noahs  faith  was  so  small 
that  he  did  not  enter  the  ark  until  he  stood  ankle- 
deep  in  water  (Gen.  I{.  xxxii.  9);  others  declare,  on 
the  contrary,  that  Noah  waited  for  God's  directions 
to  enter  the  ark,  just  as  he  awaited  His  permission 
to  leave  it  (ih.  xxxiv.  4;  Midr.  Agadat  Bereshit,  in 
.Jellinek,  "  B.  H."  iv.  11). 

When  Noah  and  his  family  and  everything  that 
he  had  taken  with  him  were  inside  the  ark.  the  peo- 
ple left  outside  asked  him  to  admit  them  too,  prom- 
ising repentance.  Noah  refused  to  admit  them,  ob- 
jecting that  he  had  exhorted  them  to  rejient  many 
.years  befon^  the  Flood.  The  people  then  assembled 
in  great  numbers  around  the  ark  in  order  to  break 
into  it;  but  they  were  destroyed  by  the  lions  and 
other  wild  animals  which  also  surrounded  it  (Tan.. 
Noah,  10;  Gen.  R.  xxxii.  14;  "Sefer  ha-Yashar," 
I.e.).  Noah  was  constantly  occupied  in  the  ark; 
for  he  had  to  attend  to  all  the  living 
■Within  the  things  which  were  with  him  and 
Ark.  which  fed  at  different  limes.     One  of 

the  lions,  having  become  enraged  at 
Noah,  attacked  and  injured  him,  so  that  heremaii>ed 
lame  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Noah,  during  the 
twelve  months  that  he  was  in  the  ark.  did  not  sleep 
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one  moment  (Tan..  Noah.  14;  Gen.  I{.  .\x.\.  6). 
Noah  had  also  to  feed  Og.  who,  bciiistinahle  to  cuter 
tlif  ark.  sat  upon  it.  taking  hold  of  one  of  its  tim- 
bers. Noah  made  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  ark 
through  which  he  passed  food  to  Og;  the  latter 
thereupon  swore  to  be  Noah's  servant  eternallv 
(Pirke  ]{.  El.  I.e.). 

Being  in  great  distress,  Noah  prayed  to  God  to 
shorten  the  time  of  liis  sufifcring.  God  answered 
him  tUat  He  had  decreed  that  the  Flood  should  last 
twelve  months  and  that  such  decree  might  not  be 
changed  (Tan.,  Noah,  17;  Jlidr.  Agadat  Bercshit 
I.e.  iv.  12).  The  mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested, 
and  on  which  Noah  afterward  settled,  is  called  in  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (v.  38)  and  "Sefer  Noah"  (I.e.) 
"Lujar.''  which  Delitzseh  supposes  to  be  the  El- 
bruz. "When  Noah  scut  the  raven  to  see  whether 
the  waters  were  abated,  it  refused  to  go,  saying: 
"Thy  Lord  hateth  me;  for,  while  seven  of  other 
species  were  received  into  the  ark,  only  two  of 
mine  were  admitted.  And  thou  also  hatest  me:  for, 
instead  of  sending  one  from  the  sevens,  thou  send- 
est  me  I  If  I  am  met  by  the  angel  of  licat  or  by  the 
angel  of  cold,  my  species  will  be  lost."  Noah  an- 
swered the  raven  :  "  The  world  liath  no  need  of  thee  ; 
for  thou  art  good  neither  for  food  nor  for  sacrifice." 
God,  however,  ordered  Noah  to  receive  the  raveu 
into  the  ark,  as  it  was  destiued  to  feed  Elijah 
(Sanh.  108b;  Gen.  R.  xxxiii.  6).  When  Noah,  on 
leaving  the  ark,  saw  the  destruction  wrought  on 
the  world,  he  began  to  weep,  sa\"ing:  "Lord  of  the 
world.  Thou  art  merciful;  why  hast  Thou  not  pitied 
Thy  children?  "  God  answered  him  :  "Foolish  shep- 
herd! Nov.-  thou  implorest  My  clemency.  Hadst 
thou  done  so  when  I  announced  to  thee  the  Flood 
it  would  not  have  come  to  pass.  Thou  knewcst 
that  thou  wouldest  be  rescued,  and  therefore  didst 
not  care  for  others ;  now  thou  prayest."  Noah  ac- 
knowledged his  fault,  and  oflered  sacrifices  in  expia- 
tion of  it  ("Zohar  Hadash,"  p.  4'3a,  b).  It  was  be- 
cause Noah  neglected  to  pray  for  his  contemporaries 
that  he  was  punished  with  lameness  and  that  his 
son  Ham  abused  him  (ib.  p.  43a). 

The  planting  of  a  vine\'ard  by  Noah  and  his 
drunkenness  (Gen.  ix.  20  et  seq.)  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Rabbis  in  a  new  light. 
His  much  to  his  disparagement.     He  lost 

Lapse.  much  if  not  all  of  liis  former  merit. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  worthless  men 
that  were  eager  for  agricultural  pursuits  (Gen.  R. 
xxxvi.  5);  he  was  the  first  to  plant,  to  become 
drunken,  to  curse,  and  to  introduce  slavery  (Tan., 
Noah.  20;  comp.  Gen.  I.e.).  God  blamed  Noah  for 
his  intemperance,  saying  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
warned  by  Adam,  upon  whom  so  much  evil  came 
through  wine  (Sanh.  70a).  According  to  Pirke  R. 
El.  (I.e.),  Noah  took  into  the  ark  a  vine-branch 
which  had  been  cast  out  with  Adam  from  paradise. 
He  had  previously  eaten  its  grapes,  and  their  savor 
induced  him  to  plant  their  seed,  then-suits  of  which 
proved  lamentable.  AVhen  Noahwasabout  to  plant 
the  vineyard,  Satiin  oflered  him  Ins  helii,  for  which 
he  was  to  have  a  share  in  the  produce.  Noah  con- 
sented. Satan  then  successively  slaughtered  a 
sheep,  a  lion,  an  ape,  and  a  hog.  fertilizing  the 
ground  willi  their  blood.  Satan  thereby  indicated 
IX.-21 


to  Noali  that  after  drinking  the  first  cup  of  wine, 
one  is  mild  like  a  sheep ;  after  the  second,  coura- 
geous like  a  lion;  after  the  third,  like  an  ape;  and 
after  the  fovirlh,  like  a  hog  who  wallows  in  mud 
(Midr.  Agadah  on  Gen.  ix.  21;  Jlidr.  Abkir,  in 
Yalk.,  Gen.  61 ;  comp.  Gen.  R.  xxxvi.  7).  This  leg- 
end is  narrated  by  Ibn  Yal.iya  ("Slialshelet  ha-Kab- 
balah,"  p.  75a,  Amsterdam,  1697)  thus:  "Noah,  see- 
ing alio-goat  eat  sour  grapes  and  become  intoxicated 
so  that  it  began  to  frisk,  took  the  root  of  that  vine- 
branch  and,  after  having  washed  it  with  the  blood 
of  a  lion,  a  hog,  a  sheep,  and  an  ape,  planted  it  and 
it  bore  sweet  grapes." 

The  vineyard  bore  fruit  the  same  day  that  it  was 
planted,  and  the  same  day,  too,  Noah  gathered 
grapes,  pressed, them,  drank  their  juice,  became  in- 
toxicated, and  was  abused  by  Ilam  (Gen.  R.  I.e.; 
Midr.  Agadah  I.e.;  Tan.,  Noah,  20).  In  Jubilees 
(vii.  1  et  se/j.),  however,  it  is  stated  that  Noah 
planted  the  vineyard  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventh 
Sabbath  of  the  twenty-sixth  jubilee  (see  Lev.  xxv. 
8  et  Kei].).  that  is,  th^  year  1268  of  Creation,  seven 
years  after  he  had  come  out  of  the  ark.  It  bore 
fruit  in  the  fourth  year.  Noah  gathered  the  grapes 
iu  the  seventh  month  of  that  year,  but  conserved  the 
wine  till  the  new  moon  of  the  first  month  of  the 
fifth  year,  on  which  day  he  made  a  festival  and 
offered  sacrifices  on  the  altar.  Being  filled  with 
joy,  Noah  drank  of  the  wine  so  freely  that  he  be- 
came intoxicated. 

According  to  verses  20-39  of  the  same  chapter, 
Noah  began  iu  the  twenty-eighth  jubilee  to  compose 

his  testament,  iu  which  he  prescribed 

His  that  future  generations  should  observe 

Testament,  all  natural  laws  as  well   as  some   of 

those  which  Moses  later  prescribed 
for  the  children  of  Israel,  among  others  the  prohi- 
bition against  eating  the  fruit  of  the  first  three  years 
and  the  laws  concerning  the  Sabbatical  year.  When 
Noah's  grandchildren  increased  in  number,  they 
were  led  astray  by  evil  spirits,  and  consequently 
were  afflicted  with  various  diseases.  According  to 
Jubilees  (x.  1),  tliis  happened  on  the  tliird  Sabbath 
of  the  twenty-ninth  jubilee,  that  is  to  say,  about 
seventy-five  years  after  the  Flood.  Noah,  having 
been  informed  of  the  punishment  visited  on  his 
grandchildren,  was  greatly  terrified ;  for  he  knew 
that  his  descendants  were  stricken  on  account  of 
their  sins.  He  consequently  as.senibled  his  children 
andgrandehildren,  whom  he  sanctified,  and  they  to- 
gether offered  sacrifices  on  the  altar  and  prayed  to 
God  for  deliverance  from  the  evil.  God  then  sent 
the  angel  Raphael,  who  confined  the  demons,  leav- 
ing loose,  however,  the  tenth  part  of  them,  under 
their  chief  Mastemah,  in  order  that  they  might  pun- 
ish those  who  committed  crimes.  Noah  was  taught 
by  Raphael  how  to  cure  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
eases,   and   was  shown   the    medi(  inal   plants  and 

herbs.    He  rccordeil  in  a  book  all  the 

His  Book    medicaments  and    drugs   the   use   of 

of  Medic-     which  he  had  been  tauglit  by  Raphael ; 

inal  and  this  book  was  transmitted   from 

Plants.       one  generation  to  another.     Later   it 

was  translated  into  many  languages, 
copies  of  it  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
famous  physicians  of   India  and   Greece,  who  de- 
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rived  therefrom  tlieir  medical  knowledge  ("Sefer 
Noah,"  I.e.:  Jubilees,  x.  1-14). 

Noah  should  have  lived  l.UOO  years;  but  he  gave 
Hloses  fifty  years,  which,  together  with  the  seventy 
taken  from  Adam's  life,  cousliluted  Moses'  hundred 
md  twenty  years  {"  Yalkut  Hadash,"  "Noah,"  No. 
J"2).  Tliere  is  a  tradition  that  Noah  lived  to  see 
I4,400of  ]iis<leseenilants(Ibn  Yahya.  l.r).  Accord- 
ing to  Jubilees  (.\.  21),  Noah  was  buried  on  Mount  Lu- 
bar,  where  he  had  settled  after  the  Flood.  But  Ibn 
Yahya  (I.e.)  records  a  tradition  that  Noah  after  the 
Deluge  emigrated  to  Italy,  where  he  learned  various 
sciences.  Ibn  Yahya  further  says  that  Noah  has 
been  ideutitied  by  some  with  Janus,  deriving  the 
latter  name  from  the  Hebrew  "yayin"  (wine); 
Noah,  it  is  said,  was  so  called  because  he  was  the 
lirst  to  drinlv  wine.  His  wife  is  identified  witli 
Aricia,  which  name  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
"erez  "  (earth),  she  being  so  called  on  account  of  her 
being  the  mother  of  every  living  thing.  After  her 
death  she  was  called  "  Vesta  "  (= "  Eshta, "  from  "  esh, " 
which  means  "fire  "),  on  accoimt  of  her  ascension  to 
heaven.  Others  identify  Noah  with  Melchizedek, 
and  declare  that  he  founded  Jerusalem. 

w.  B.  M.  Skl. 

• Critical  'View  :  The  Book  of  Genesis  contains 

two  accounts  of  Noah.  The  first  account  (vi.  9-i.\. 
19)  makes  Noah  the  hero  of  the  Flood  and  the  sec- 
ond father  of  mankind,  with  whom  God  made  a 
covenant;  the  second  account  represents  Noah  as  a 
husbandman  who  planted  a  vineyard.  The  dispar- 
ity of  character  between  these  two  narratives  has 
caused  some  critics  to  insist  that  the  subject  of  the 
latter  account  was  not  the  same  as  the  subject  of 
the  foriner.  As  it  appears  from  Gen.  v.  29  that  the 
name  "Noah"  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  bearer  of 
the  name  was  a  husbandman,  these  critics  must  as- 
sume either  tliat  there  were  two  Noahs  or  that  the 
hero  of  the  Flood  was  named  differently.  Cheyne 
(in  "  Encyc.  Bibl.")  suggests  that  the  original  name 
of  the  Noah  of  the  Flood  was  "Enoch"  {-\in).  and 
that  afterward,  the  final  -\  having  become  effaced, 
the  scribe  transpo.sed  the  two  remaining  letters. 
The  scrilie  may  have  made  the  transposition  with 
the  iilea  of  identifying  the  central  figure  of  the 
Flood  witli  the  inventor  of  wine.  This  suggestion 
is  supported  by  the  following  considerations; 

In  the  Ethio|)ic  te.xt  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  the 
vision  referring  to  the  Flood  (Ix.  1)  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  five-hundredth  year  of  Enoch. 
The  expression  used  in  Gen.  vi.  9  is  the  same  as  that 
in  Gen.  v.  22,  24,  and  in  fact,  in  tlie  Babylonian 
account  of  the  Flood,  which  may  have  been  the 
source  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  the  translation  of 
Zitnapishti  or  Piinapishtim  (the  Babylonian  Noah) 
to  heaven  follows  inunediately  after  the  account  of 
tlie  Flood.  Further,  the  Flood  lasted  a  solar  year, 
8().")  (lays,  which  is  the  number  of  the  years  of 
Enoch's  life  (comp.  Gen.  v.  23).  Still,  Gen.  v.  29 
("And  he  called  his  name  Noah  (nj|.  saying.  This 
same  shall  comfort  us  [UDPIJ'] ")  remains  unex- 
plained (comp.   No.Mi  IN  Ai'oCKvi'ii.\i.  .\nd  ]{.\k- 

lilMC.M.   LlTKIi.VTritK). 

The  Septuagint  rendering,  duiva-mnn  i//iiir_  in- 
duced Ball  ("S.  B.  O.  T.")  to  change  Ijonj'  into 
Un':'  ("  hi!  will  ])ut  us  at  rest  ").     Wellhausen  ("  De 


Gentibus,"  p.  38,  note  3),  on  the  other  hand,  retains 
the  Masorelic  text,  but  changes  the  name  "Noah" 
into  "Noham."  The  two  narratives,  however,  may 
well  be  applied  to  the  same  person  and  without 
much  change  in  the  text.  Joseph  Halevy  remarks 
("Hecherches  Bibliciues,"  p.  91)  that  nj  is  not  to 
be  derived  from  mj  ("rest"),  but  from  nnj.  a  root 
used  in  connection  with  sacrifices  anil  meaning 
"agreeable."  Noah  was  so  called,  perhajis.  in  allu- 
sion to  the  sacrifices  which  he  otTere<l  after  the  Flood 
(comp.  nn'jn  rrt  in  Gen.  viii.  21).  It  is  worth 
while  mentioning  the  opinion  of  Honiinel.  who,  read- 
ing the  name  of  the  Babylonian  Noah  as  "  Nuhua- 
pishti  "instead  of  "Zitnapishti,"  thinks  that  "Noah" 
is  the  first  part  of  the  Babylonian  name.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  redactor  pointed  out  purposely  that 
the  man  who  preserved  the  world  from  destruction 
was  also  the  man  who  introduced  agriculture  and 
made  possible  the  abandonment  of  the  nomadic 
mode  of  living  in  favor  of  a  more  settled  and  domes- 
tic state.  The  redactor  emphasized  also  the  conse- 
quences of  inebriety.     See  Flood,  Critic.\l  View. 

E.  G.  H.  M.   Sel. 

In  Arabic  Literature :    Noah  is  regarded  by 

the  Arabs  as  one  of  the  six  principal  prophets  sent 
to  reclaim  mankind  from  its  wickedness:  hence  his 
cognomen  "al-nabi"  (prophet).  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  Koran,  often  with  Ad  and  Tliammud,  in  con- 
nection with  foresliadowings  of  the  fate  of  those 
who  would  not  listen  to  Mohammed.  The  fullest 
account  is  found  in  sura  xi.  27-")!,  entitled  "Hud." 

The  iriaiii  points  of  the  Arabic  tradition  are  based 
on  the  Biblical  narrative.  Thus,  Noah  is  the  son  of 
Lamech  and  lives  to  be  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  According  to  some,  however,  he  lives  to  be  a 
thousand  and  receives  the  gift  of  prophecy  in  his 
fiftieth  year(Tabari.  "  Chronique,"  i.  106).  It  issaid 
that  the  people  used  to  jeer  at  him  for  always 
prophesying  evil,  and  pointed  him  out  to  their  chil- 
dren as  a  madman.  Finally  the  people  become  so 
wicked  that  Noah  prays  to  God  to  destroy  them. 
God  directs  him  to  plant  a  plane-tree  which  will  re- 
quire forty  years  to  grow  and  warns  him  that  at  the 
end  of  that  tinieatlood  will  destroy  all  living  things 
on  the  earth.  The  sign  presaging  this  event  will  be 
water  boiling  up  out  of  his  oven.  This  oven,  men- 
tioned in  the  Kciran  narrative,  is  placed  by  the  com- 
mentators in  various  places.  According  to  one  tra- 
dition it  was  Eve's  oven,  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  patriarch  to  patriarch  (D'llerbelot, 
"  Bibliotheque  Orientale  ").  Others  say  that  the  tree 
took  only  twenty  j'cars  to  grow  and  that  during 
tliis  time  no  children  were  born,  so  that  oidy  adults 
were  destroyed  by  the  Flood  {//).).  After  the  tree 
has  grown  God  sends  Gabriel  to  show  Noah  how  to 
b\nld  the  ark.  Most  of  the  commentators  on  the 
Koran  assign  the  same  dimensicms  to 
Building-  it  as  tho.se  found  in  the  Bible,  although 
the  Ark.  some  writers  gretitly  exaggerate  them. 
It  took  Noah  two  years  to  build  the 
ark  (Tabari  says  only  forty  days),  during  which 
time  the  unbelievers  around  him  mocked  at  him  for 
building  a  boat  so  faraway  from  the  water  and  for 
suddeidy  becoming  a  carpenter  after  having  been  a 
prophet  (Baidawi,  on  sura  xi.  40). 

When  the  ark  was  completed  God  told  Noah  to 
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put  iuto  it  one  pair  (or,  according  to  some  renderings 
of  the  words  in  the  Koran,  two  pairs)  of  ever)'  spe- 
cies of  living  thing  and  to  take  witli  him  liis  family 
and  those  who  believed.  According  to  the  Arabic 
story  Xoah  had  a  fourth  son  named  Canaan  (or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  grandson,  as  in  the  Bible),  who 
was  an  idolater  and  would  not  enter  the  ark  wlien 
Xoah  called  to  him,  declaring  his  intention  to  climb 
a  mountain  out  of  reach  of  the  water.  I5ut  even  as 
he  was  speaking  a  wave  came  and  destroyed  him. 
Noah  had  also  another  wife,  named  Waila,  who  was 
likewise  an  intidel  and  who  perished  with  her  son  ; 
she  and  Lot's  wife  are  symbols  of  unfaithfulness 
(sura  l.vvi.  10>. 

Besides  Xoah"s   family  the  Arabs  suppose  that 
seventy -two  other  persons  were  saved  in  the  ark. 
These  were  persons  who  had  been  con- 
Noah's       verted  by  Noah's  preaching.     How- 
Compan-    ever,  they  did  not  beget  children  after 
ions  in  the  leaving  the  ark,  and  hence  all  mankind 
Ark.         descended    from    Noah's   three   sons. 
Gabriel   brought  Adam's  body   in   a 
coffin  to  be  placed  in  the  ark:   it  served  to  separate 
the  men  from  the  women  in  the  middle  story  of  the 
ark;   the  beasts  were  placed  in  the  lowest  story  and 
the  birds  in  the  top  (Baidawi).     Pigs  and  cats  were 
created  in  the  ark  to  consume  the  filth  and  the  rats 
(Tabari,  I.e.  p.  112).     Noah  was  five  or  si.\  months 
in  the  ark.     He  embarked  at  Kufa,  after  which  the 
ark  proceeded  to  Meccaand  circled  around  the  Kaaba, 
and  finally  settled  on  Mount  Judi  in  Armenia,  in  the 
district  of  ilosul  (Mas'udi,  "Les  Prairies  d'Or,"  i. 
74).     Noah  first  sent  out  a  raven  to  explore,  and 
cursed  it  because  the  bird  stopped  to  feast  on  a  car- 
cass; he  then  sent  out  a  dove,  and  blessed  it  because 
it  returned  to  him.     Hence  doves  have  alwajs  been 
liked  by  mankind.     God  commanded  the  earth  to 
absorb  the  water,  and  certain  portions  which  were 
slow  in  obeying  received  salt  water  in  punishment 
and  became  dry  and  arid ;   the  water  which  was  not 
absorbed  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  earth  and 
formed  the  seas,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  Flood  still 
exist  (Mas'udi,  I.e.  p.  75). 

Noah  left  the  ark  on  the  tenth  day  of  Muharram. 
He  and  his  companions  built  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Judi  a  town  which  received  its  name,  Thamanim 
("eighty"),  from  their  number.  Noah  is  said  to 
have  written  ten  books  of  prophetic  teachings, 
which  have  been  lost. 

BlBi-iOfiRAPHT ;  BaiOawi.  Commfntarn  nn  the  Koran; 
D'Herliflot.  Hihliiithi'ime  Orieiiiah  ;  Hughes.  DM.  of  hlam  ; 
Koroii,  xi.  27-.5let  al.:  Ma.s"udi,  /.,c«  Prairien  d'(tr.  Paris. 
IStil :  Tabari,  ChroniQue,  Paris,  1867 ;  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxlv.  air. 
E.  r..n,  M.  W.  M. 

NOAH,    HAYYIM    HIRSCH.     See  Behi.ix, 

Noah   IlvvviM  Zi-.i;i  llius(  it  i;.  Ar.itAH.\M  Me'i'r. 

NOAH,  MORDECAI  MANUEL:  American 
politician,  journalist,  playwright,  and  philanthro- 
pist: born  in  I'hiladelphia,  Pa..  Jul}-  19.  178.'):  died 
in  New  York  citj-  March  22,  IB.'Jl.  He  was  of  Por- 
tuguese Jewish  descent;  and  his  father  took  an 
active  part  in  the  War  of  Independence.  George 
Washington  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  wed- 
ding of  his  parents.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 
Noah  was  apprenticed  to  a  carver.  He,  neverthe- 
less, managed  to  attend  school  for  a  few  hoursevery 


day,  and  it  was  there  that  he  met  John  Decatur  and 
his  brother  Stephen,  who  later  became  commodore 
in  the  rnited  States  navy.  Of  a  studious  disjiosi- 
tion,  Noah  spent  his  evenings  alternately  at  the 
theater  and  in  the  Franklin  J^ibrary,  at  that  time 
fre(iuented  by  the  most  prondnent  scholars  and 
statesmen  of  Philadelphia,  which  city  was  then  the 
capital  of  the  United  States. 

After  spending  some  lime  in  the  auditor's  office  in 
Philadelphia,  Noah  in  1800  went  to  Harrisburg  to 
represent  a  newspaper  at  the  Pennsylvaiiia  legisla- 
ture. This  was  his  first  attempt  in  journalism. 
Several  years  later  he  removed  to  Charleston.  S.  C, 
where  he  studied  law,  and  where,  his  reputation  as  a 
prolific  writer  having  preceded  him,  he  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  post  of  editor  of  the  local  "City  Ga/ette." 
The  .\merican  political  hoiizon  was  then  clouded 
by  the  threatened  war  with  England.  Noah  was 
among  those  who  advocated  war;  and  he  wrote 
many  a  stirring  article  to  this  effect  over  the  pseudo- 
nym "Muley  Molack."  In  so  doing  he  incurred  the 
haired  of  man\'  of  the  oppositionists,  and  was  even 
challenged  to  several  duels,  in  one  of  which  he 
killed  his  antagonist.  The  war  with  England  broke 
out  soon  after,  in  the  year  1812. 

The    government    at    Washington,    recognizing 

Noah's  activity,  appointed   him  in  1813  consul  to 

Tunis.     Just  then  the  Algerincs  com- 

Consul  to    niitted   a   most  piratical   act  against 

Tunis.  America  in  capturing  a  vessel  from 
Salem.  Mass.,  and  in  enslaving  its  en- 
tire crew,  consisting  of  twelve  persons.  Noah  was 
instructed  to  adjust  the  affair  with  the  Algerincs 
in  a  manner  that  would  redound  to  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  and  would  strengthen  American  pres- 
tige in  the  ^Mediterranean.  Above  all,  he  was  to  en- 
deavor to  liberate  the  captured  American  sailors  in 
such  wise  as  to  lead  the  Algerincs  to  believe  that 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  captives,  and  not  the 
American  government,  were  interested  in  their  re- 
lease. Noah  effected  this  in  a  very  creditable  man- 
ner; but  he  was  compelled  to  expend  a  sum  exceed- 
ing the  amount  allowed  him  bj-  his  government. 
His  political  opponents  at  home  made  use  of  this 
incident  to  effect  his  recall.  In  Noah's  letter  of 
discharge,  ^lonroe,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state, 
clearly  stated  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  recall  was 
the  faith  he  professed — a  reason  which  Noah  could 
in  no  way  find  justifiable. 

On  his  return  to  America  (1816)  Noah  settled  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  resided  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  honors  and 
great  popularity.  Primarily  a  journalist,  he  never- 
theless foimd  time  to  engage  in  many  dilTerent  proj- 
ects: and  he  held  sueces-sively  the  offices  of  sheiilT, 
judge,  and  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York.  A 
Tatnmanyite  in  politics,  he  used  his  pungent  and 
fluent  ])en  in  the  interest  of  that  party.  He  suc- 
cessively published  and  edited  the  "National  Ad- 
vocate," "New  York  Enquirer,"  "Evening  Star," 
"Commercial  Advertiser,"  "Union,"  and  "Times 
and  Messenger."  He  aided  financially  and  other- 
wise .James  Gordon  Bennett  when  the  latter  estab- 
lished till-  "New  York  Herald." 

In  181!)  Noah  published  at  New  York  his  "Trav- 
els in   England,   France,   Spain,   and    the   Barbary 
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States,"  in  which  lie  very  lucidly  describes  all  his 
experiences  abroad,  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
his  government  while  in  Tunis,  and 
Writings,    the  manner  in  which  he  was  requited 
for   his   unselfish  acts.     Other  books 
by  him  are:  "Gleanings  from  a  Gathered  Harvest" 
(Xew  York,  1845),  a  collection  of  essays  and  edito- 
rials: "'Discourse  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews" 
(ih.  181")),  and  an  English  translation  of  the  "Hook 
of  Yasliar  "  {ib.  1840),   which  he  prefaced  with  an 
article  on  the  history  of  the  book. 

During  his  lifetime  Noah  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  popular  American  playwright  of 
the  day.  Jlost  of  his  plays  were  based  upon  Amer- 
ican life  and  history,  which  fact  greatly  accounted 
for  their  popularity.  While  j'et  a  mere  youth  in 
Philadelphia  lie  wrote  for  an  amateur  company  his 
"Fortress  of  Sorrento." 
His  other  plays,  performed 
with  more  or  less  success. 
were:  "Paul  and  Alexis, 
or  The  Orphans  of  tlie 
Rhine,"  "She  Would  Be  a 
Soldier,  or  The  Plains  of 
Chippewa,"  "Marion,  or 
The  Hero  of  Lake  George," 
"The  Grecian  Captive," 
and  "The  Siege  of  Trip- 
oli." 

Noah's  place  in  Jewish 
history  is  due  to  his  activ- 
ity as  a  Jewish  liberator 
and  nationalist.  His  trav- 
els iu  Europe  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance 
with  Jewish  affairs  had 
opened  his  ej'es  to  the 
unfortunate  situation  of 
the  Jews— a  homeless  peo- 
ple lodged  in  the  midsi 
of  other  peoples  wilh 
whom  they  could  never 
amalgamate.  Like  the 
majority  of  Zionists.  Noah 
advocated  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  Pales 
tine,  their  ancient  herit- 
age: and  though  he  linn-  (Froj 
ly  believed  in  the  coining 

of  the  Messiah,  lie  nevertheless  held  to  the  view 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  must  come  about 
through  the  Jews  themselves.  That  hesliould  have 
attemijted  to  found  a  Jewish  state  in  a  land  other 
than  Palestine  is  but  a  eontiiinatii)n  of  the  view  that 
with  all  his  attachment  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  felt 
greatly  in  doubt  as  to  the  imiuediate  feasiliility  of 
colonizing  a  large  number  of  Jews  in  Palestine. 
Furthermore,  he  believed  that  the  Jews  iiuist  first 
undergo  a  process  of  training  and  preparation  be- 
fore attempting  to  settle  in  their  ancient  historical 
home  under  a  government  of  their  own.  What 
country  could  better  serve  this  inirpose  of  a  tempo- 
rary refuge  and  a  jilace  of  preparation  than  the  free, 
prosperous,  and  still  unpoi)ulat<'d  United  States  of 
America? 

With  this  purjiose  in  view,  Noah,  in  182.5,  orig- 
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inated  the  plan  of  establishing  a  Jewish  colony  on 
Grand  Island  in  the  state  of  New  York.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  friend,  a  Christian  of  the  name  of 
Samuel  Leggett,  he  purchased  2,5.5.5  acres  of  land 
for  the  sum  of  §16,98.5.  Feeling  assured  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking  and  of  the  readiness  of  his 
coreligionists  to  follow  him,  ho  issued  on  Se|)t.  1  of 
that  year  a  manifesto  to  the  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  calling  upon  them  to  make  ready  for  mi- 
grating to  and  settling  in  the  new  colony,  which 
lie  named  "Ararat."  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  which  took  place  in  great  state 
iu  liufTalo,  Sept.,  182.5  (see  Au.vUAT). 
Put  Noah  was  soon  undeceived  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  his  corelig- 
ionists toward  his  ideal  scheme.  The  Jews  of 
Europe  and  America  not  only  declined  to  aid  him 
but  even  ojijiosed  and  rid- 
iculed his  plan,  which  was 
utterly  abandoned  almost 
immediately  after  the 
dedication  ceremony  had 
taken  place. 

Baffled  in  this,  he  never- 
theless steadfastly  clung 
to  the  idea  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  Pales- 
line;  and  as  the  years 
wore  on,  his  conviction 
!irew  stronger.  The  po- 
1  it  leal  events  iu  Europe 
(hiring  the  fourth  decade 
if  the  uineteenth  century 
indicated  many  serious 
(  lianges  in  tlie  status  of 
the  dilTerent  countries, 
and  Noah, firmly  believing 
Ibat  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Jews  to  demand 
their  rights,  delivered  his 
"  Discourse  on  the  Resto- 
ration of  the  Jews,"  the 
greatest  sjicech  ever  made 
by  him.  This  was  an 
ajipeal  to  the  Christians 
in  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
its  key-note  being  that  it 
was  the  greatest  duty  of 
Christians  to  help  the 
Jews  to  regain  the  land  of  their  fathers.  This  dis- 
course was  delivered  before  a  large  audience  of 
Christians  on  Oct.  28  and  Dec.  2.  1844,  and  was 
sutjsequently  published  in  book  form  (New  York, 
1844). 

BiBMOfiiiAPMY  :  Simon  Wult,  iliinlecai  Mnmicl  Noah  ;  nnly, 
Sfllliiiinil  of  llir  Jfira  in  Xmil)  Amnira.  New  York, 
IH!):i;  I'lihj. ,  1  iM.. /<■!(•. //W..s'oc.vlll.K):  Itihkurc  li<i-'Iltim. 
Ml.  ir,^'.>:  M.  Huisln.  In  lla-ShiliKih.  Iflftt,  xlll.:  A.  H.  Lewis. 
I'lllllll  O'AVdf,  New  York,  ISKtl:  Tliomas.  Rfmitiisri-ncex; 
Duiiliip,  llintiiru  nf  llic  Aiiurican  T)icatre:  J\'iw  I'lirls 
liite.rnatiiitial  MagazuiciU.  384;  Alllbone,  Divtiniiary  of 
EnulUih  Literature,  s.v. 
A.  M.  Ra. 

NOAH  B.  PESAH  (called  also  Noah  Dayyan 
ben  Pesah) :  Acting  rabbi  in  Pinsk;  died  there  in 
lti:^8.  He  wrote  a  commentaiy  on  liereshit  Kabbah 
under  the  title  of  "Toledol  Noah"  (Cracow,  16.34). 


Mi>r(kTui  Munuel  Nuuh. 

a  l>aiDttii|;  ill  the  posaeasluD  of  L.  Napoleoa  Levy.) 
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Bibliography:  Ffirst,  liihl.  Juil.iil.dS:  Hellprln,  Seder  fta- 
Diiriit.  ill.  lifl;  Beiijanil),  Ozar  ha-Scfarim,  p.  3fti;  Stein- 
schueider.  Ctit.  Uvdh  No.  (ii?^!. 

D.  S.    O. 

NOB  :  City  or  villairc  of  priests  wlicro  David  re- 
ceived holy  liiesul  wlieii  in  pressinj;  need  of  food  at 
the  hejiiiuiiiig  of  his  persecution  liy  iSaiil  (I  8am. 
x.xi.  1-9).  for  wliich  nearly  the  wliole  coinniiinity 
was  put  to  deatli.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Is;iiuli  as 
the  latest  stage  in  the  inia_<rinaiy  iiiareh  of  an  As- 
syrian king  (probably  Seniiaelu'iil))  moving  south- 
ward against  Jerusalem.  In  Neh.  xi.  d'Z  it  is  men- 
tioned along  with  Anatlioth  (as  al.so  in  Isaiah), 
among  a  number  of  towns  of  the  Benjamites. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Isaiah  and  Nehemiah  refer 
to  the  same  locality ;  but  it  has  been  objeeled  against 
its  identiticatiou  with  the  priestly  Xob  that  a  settle- 
ment of  priests  in  a  tixed  tabernacle  could  hardly 
liave  been  possible  just  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which,  until  the  accession  of  David,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  heathen  Jebusites.  This  objection  is 
not  decisive,  however,  since  there  was  frequently  a 
treaty  of  peace,  or  at  least  a  "modus  viveudi,"  be- 
tween surviving  Canaanitisli  settlements  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  in  the  days  before  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  monarchy.  The  station  mentioned 
by  Isiiiah  was.  at  any  rate,  very  close  to  the  Jeru- 
salem of  hrs  time,  since  Anatlioth,  to  the  north,  is 
identified  with  Anata,  not  more  than  four  miles  from 
the  capital. 

Cheyne  in  "Encyc.  Bibl."  thinks  that  the  name 
"Xob"  rests  upon  false  readings,  and  that  it  is  Gib- 
eon  that  is  really  meant. 

E.  c.  J.  F.  McC. 

NOBAH(n33)  :  1.  Apparently,  a  Manas.site  war- 
rior who,  during  the  conquest  of  the  territory  east 
of  the  Jordan,  made  himself  master  of  Kenatli  and 
the  villages  thereof  and  gave  them  his  own  name 
(Num.  xxxii.  42).  According  to  Seder  'Olam  Kab- 
bah (ix.),  Xobah  was  born  in  Egypt,  died  after 
Moses,  and  was  buried  east  of  the  Jordan. 

2.  Xame  of  Kenath  after  its  capture  by  Nobah. 
AVith  Jogbeliah,  the  town  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Gideon's  pursuit  of  the  Midianite  kings 
(Judges  viii.  11).  In  I  Cliron.  ii.  28  the  place  is 
called  Kenath  (comp.  Rashi  to  X'uni.  I.e.).  Nobah- 
Kenath  was  identified  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
("Onomasticon,"  s.v.  "Canath")  with  Canatha;  it 
was  located  by  Josephus  ("B.  J."  i.  19,  S  2)  in 
Coele-Syria,  while  Pliny  ("'Historia  X'aturalis,"  v. 
18,  74)  and  Ptolemy  ("Geography,"  v.  1.5,  23)  jilaced 
it  ia  the  Decaiiolis.  In  the  Talmudic  literature 
"  Kenath  "  occurs  among  the  nanus  of  towns  which 
mark  the  frontiers  of  Palestine  (Yer.  Sheb.  vi.  1 ; 
Tosef.,  Sheb.  iii. ;  Sifre,  Deut.  .51). 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Canatha  are  called,  on  the 
coins  of  Commodus,  r«,3f/wrif  KavnUt/mi,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  city  was  restored  by  Gabinius. 
Herod  met  there  a  crushing  defeat  (luring  his  war 
with  the  Arabians  (Josephus,  l.r.).  According  to  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canatha, 
the  town  belonged  to  Herod  and  to  Agrippa  II., 
which  shows  that  it  was  at  one  time  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Herodians.  The  inscriptions  throw  some 
light  also  on  the  mode  of  government  of  Canatha. 
The  "councilors"  (,hv/.evTai)  arc  often    inenlioncd. 


and  once  a  market  clerk  {ayopavdfio^)  is  referred  to. 
Canatha  is  identified  with  the  modern  Kanawat,  on 
the  western  sloiie  of  Jabal  l.Iauran  and  on  the  Ro- 
man road  to  Damascus.  It  is  occupied  now  by  a 
few  families  of  Druses. 

Bini.KiiiHAi'MV  :  Hui'cli'ker-Socln.  Palcxlinc  and  Sipin,  pp.  173 
it  sfij.;  H.  HUdfsheimer,  Bt'itrilijc  zur  (it'.iymithif  fdlilK- 
tiitiis.  pp.  4il-.51,  Hcrllii,  188(1 ;  Neubauer,  fV.  T.  p.'M;  Schiiror, 
(iixcli.  3(1  e(l.,  il.  131  et  seq. 

K.  o.  II.  M.  Ski.. 

NOBLE,  LtriS.     Sic  DiAKTE,  Luis. 

NOG  AH  H  A- Y  ARE  AH.    See  Peuiodic.m.s. 

NOLA,  ELIJAH  BEN  JOSEPH  DI :  Italian 
physician  and  ralilii  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
15t)3  he  was  living  in  Home,  where  he  occupied  the 
position  of  rabbi.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  Talniiidical  authority  and  w-as  consulted  on  lia- 
lakic  decisions.  A  responsum  of  his  on  the  abolition 
of  levirate  marriages,  addressed  to  Eliakim  of  Mace- 
rata,  was  inserted  by  Isaac  Lampronti  in  his  "  Pa- 
had  Yizhak  "  (iv.  215b).  Nola  was  also  a  zealous 
student  of  philosophy  and  translated  from  Latin  into 
Hebrew  the  "Suuima  Librorum  VIII.  Ph_vsicorum  " 
of  Robert  of  Lincoln  (Xeubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr. 
MSS."  Xo.  1.3.)2,  5).  Moses  Alatino  mentions  Nola 
as  having  aided  him  in  his  Latin  translation  of  The- 
mistius'  "Paraphrasis"  of  Aristotle's  "  De  Cudo." 

Bim.iOfiRAPiiY  :  Perles,  Stuilicn.  pp.  217  et  scq.;  Mortara,  In- 
dirc;  Steinschneider,  Hchr.  L'e^er.-*.  p.  476;  Voffelsteln  and 
Rieger,  Gesch.  del'  Judcii  in  lii/m^  ii.  2(10. 
E.    C.  I.    Rh. 

NOLA,  MEN  AHEM  (JOHN  PAUL  ETJS- 
THATIUS):  Italian  convert  to  Christianity  ;  born 
about  1.540;  died  at  Rome  about  1602.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Xola's  life  before  his  conversion  except 
that  he  was  the  instructor  in  Hebrew  of  Thomas  AI- 
dobrandino,  brother  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  and  that 
he  had  frequent  discussions  with  his  pupil  on  relig- 
ious topics.  It  was  probably  Aldobrandino  that  in- 
duced Xola  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  Xola  ac- 
cordingly was  baptized  in  1568,  assuming  the  name 
of  Eusthatius.  He  afterward  wrote  several  works 
in  Italian,  mainly  in  defense  of  Christianity.  "Sa- 
cro  Settenario  "  (Xaples,  1579)  is  a  compilation  of 
extracts  from  the  Bible,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  gates  in  the  year 
of  jubilee.  This  work  was  dedicated  by  Nola  to 
Cardinal  Aloysius  d'Este.  "Salutari  Discorsi  "  (i6. 
1582)  contains  nine  sermons  on  various  dogmas  of 
Cliristianity,  including  those  of  the  Trinity  and 
of  the  necessity  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
Some  of  Kola's  works  are  found  in  the  library  of 
the  Vatican,  among  them  being  commentaries,  in 
manuscript,  on  Lamentations  and  Ruth.  He  wrote 
also  a  description  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  that 
library. 

BiI>I.iO(;l!APnY:    Kiirst,  nUil.  Jiid.  III.  .■»  39:   Kalkar.  Ixrticl 
mill  die  Kiiclie.  p.  73,  Hamburg,  18(1!);  \yo\t,  liibl.  llcbr. 
1.  niul  Ml.,  Nil.  Ull. 
s.  M.  Sel. 

NOLDEKE,  THEODOK:  German  Orientalist; 
born  March  2,  1836.  at  llarburg.  He  studied  Oriental 
languages  at  Gottingen.  Vienna,  Leyden,  and  Ber- 
lin; became  assistant  ])rofessorof  Semitic  languages 
at  Gottingen  in  1S64;  was  appointed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Kiel  in  1868.  and  at  Strasburg  Univer- 
sity on  its  foundation  in  1872.  The  last-named  chair 
he  has  llllcil  ever  since. 
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NOldt'ke's  researches  are  spread  over  a  large  sec- 
tion of  Oriental  philology,  especially  Persian,  Ara- 
bic, and  Syriac;  and  he  has,  besides,  devoted  him- 
self to  several  branches  of  Old  Testament  research. 
Among  his  many  works  those  of  chief  interest  to 
Jewish  readers  arc:  "  Ueber  die  AnialeUitcr,"  Got- 
tingen,  1864;  "Die  Alttestamentliche  l,itteratiir," 
Leipsic,  If^CS;  and  his  classic  "  I'ntersuchungeu  ziir 
Kritik  desAlten  Testaments,"  Kiel,  1809.  His  three 
grammars,  New  Syriac  (Leipsic,  180!t),  Muiida'an 
(nuUe.  1874),  and  Syriac  (Leipsic,  188U),  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  Semitic  comparative  jdiilology; 
and  his  small  volume,  entitled  "Die  Semitischcn 
Sprachen  "  (/A.  1887;  2d  ed.  1899),  a  revised  form  of 
his  article  "Semitic  Languages"  in  the  "Encyclo- 
pa'dia  Bn'taiuiica,"  is  a  masterly  survey  of  the  char- 
acteristics and  the  development  of  the  Semitic  lin- 
guistic family.  His  "Orientalische  Skizzen  "  also 
(1892;  Eng.  trans!.,  "Sketches  from  Eastern  His- 
tory," 1892)  contains  valuable  matter.  Noldeke  has 
made  numberless  contributions  to  the  "Zeitschrift 
der  Deulschen  Morgenliiudischen  Gesellschaft  "  and 
other  journals  devoted  to  Orientalia,  and  he  has  con- 
tributed also  to  Chevne  and  Black's  "Eucvclop.edia 
Biblica," 

BlHLiofiRAPHY  :  Metiers  Knnri-rsnIiitiis-LfJ'iliiin  ;  Briid<ltaiis 
Koneersatums-Lcxihtni  ;  De  {;ut)ernatis.  Diz,  Biog. 
T.  J. 

NOMISM  :  That  religiotis  tendency  which  aims 
at  tlie  control  of  both  social  and  individual  life  by 
legalism,  making  the  law  the  supreme  norm.  The 
term  "  nomism  "  or  "  legalism  "  is  sometimes  used  to 
imply  an  externalizing  tendency  of  religion  when  it 
degenerates  into  mere  fornnUism  of  conduct,  and 
ceases  to  he  a  moral  conviction  and  ethical  jjurpo.se, 
mere  outward  correctness  in  the  fullilment  of  the 
letter  of  the  law  being  regarded  as  representing  the 
highest  religious  ideal.  In  this  latter  sense  nomism 
has  never  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  ba.sal  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  but  has  been  regarded  as  discredit- 
able and  earnestly  combated;  and  thougli  suili 
nomistic  views  and  tendencies  have  been  manifested 
by  Judaism  at  diflereut  periods,  they  were  caused 
by  external  factors.  In  the  first  sense  of  the  word, 
however,  nomism  has  always  formed  a  fundamental 
trait  of  Judaism,  one  of  whose  cliief  aims  has  ever 
been  to  mold  life  in  all  its  varying  relations  accord- 
ing to  the  Law,  and  to  make  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandments a  necessity  and  a  custom,  so  that  any  devi- 
ation therefrom  becomes  in  itself  an  impojsibility. 

As  early  as  tlie  Biblical  ])eriod  the  jiious  had  the 
Law  ever  before  their  eyes  and  in  their  hearts,  medi- 
tating day  and  night  how  they  might  regulate  their 
lives  according  to  it  (Ps.  i.  2;  xviii. 
In  Biblical  22-24;  xxv.  4-6;  cxix.  11,  13,  15,  44, 
State-        5,^,  97,  rt  pKusim).     To  fear  God  and 

ments.  keep  His  commandments  was  the 
whole  duty  of  man  (Keel.  xii.  13). 
Yet  this  was  not  mere  external  legalism,  observed 
without  delight  and  sincerity  of  soul.  The  true 
ideal  was  nither  that  the  heart  should  be  inclined 
unto  the  Law  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  11,  cxix.  36);  and  the 
earnest  hope  was  felt  that  in  the  covenant  to  be 
made  with  Israel  the  Law  would  be  written  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  (Jer.  xxxi.  33).  The  basis  of 
this  enthusiasm  for  the  Law  was  the  invincible  be- 


lief in  its  divine  origin,  as  well  as  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  (Jod  leads  both  the  individual  and  the 
nation  to  salvation  by  the  Law,  which  reveals  His 
will,  and  that  all  mankind  must  trust  to  this  gind- 
auce.  Human  wisdom,  however,  has  not  the  power 
to  show  mankind  the  right  way  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  or  to  reveal  the  will  of  God:  this  can  be 
done  only  by  the  law  of  the  Lord,  which  is  perfect, 
"m;diing  wise  the  simple"  (Ps.  xix.  8).  Man's 
knowledge  is  nevertheless  sulbeient  to  recognize 
that  the  divine  law  is  a  guide  whose  judgments 
"are  trueand  righteous  altogether"  (ili.  verses 9-10), 
and  to  find  in  the  Law  no  fettering  chain  of  formal- 
ism which  leaves  the  spirit  cold  and  untoudied,  but 
rather  judgments  which  are  sweet,  "restoring  the 
soul"  and  "rejoicing  the  heart"  (i'i.  verses  8  [A.  V. 
7J-11);  God  thus  showing  mere}' to  the  people  of 
Israel  by  the  revelation  of  the  Law. 

This  conception  of  the  Law  as  loving-kindness 
shown  by  the  Lord  to  Israel  formed  in  po.stBiblical 
times  the  basal  motive  for  the  high 
In  Post-  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  and  for 
Biblical  the  rigid  observance  of  all  its  jirecepts. 
Times.  The  Sabbath,  with  its  many  rules  and 
oveicautious  observances,  was  re- 
garded as  a  gift  of  God  to  Israel  (Shah.  10b),  while 
the  entire  Law,  with  all  its  regulations,  is  described 
as  a  costly  jewel  with  which  the  Lord  has  lilessed 
Ilis  people  (ib.  88b).  He  gave  them  the  command- 
ments because  of  His  love  for  Israel,  whom  lie  re- 
gards as  His  children  (Ex.  H.  xxx.  fi);  and,  since 
He  would  show  them  great  benefactions.  He  gave 
them  yet  other  commandments  and  precepts  (Mak. 
23b),  each  one  magnifying  the  sanctity  and  the 
morality  of  Israel  (Mek..  Mishpatim,  20  [ed.  Weiss, 
p.  1031)]).  The  sole  object  of  the  conuuandments  is 
to  purify  and  sanctify  mankind;  for  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  it  should  really  matter  to  God  whether  a 
victim  is  slaughtered  according  to  the  I^aw  or  not, 
these  prescriptions  being  commanded  simply  to  en- 
nobli^  man  (Ex.  1{.  xliv.  1;  Tan.,  Slieiuiiu.  12  [ed. 
Buber,  p.  l.")b];  JIaimonides,  "  Jloreh,"  iii.  27).  In 
the  Alessianic  kingdom,  where  righteousness  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  will  be  spread  universally,  many 
commandments  will  lose  their  force  (Niddah  61b); 
for  sacritice  and  the  laws  pertaining  to  it  will  be 
abrogated  as  being  no  longer  needful  (Pesik.  ix.  [ed. 
Buber,  p.  79a],  and  the  citation  from  Abravanel,  /i. 
note  98).  The  fast-  and  feast-days  also  will  be  abol- 
ished (Midr.  IMishle  ix.  2).  That  the  conunand- 
meuts  of  the  Law  were  only  a  means  to  jiurify  and 
hallow  even  daily  life,  and  to  keep  afar  all  error 
and  false  belief,  is  shown  by  the  Bible  itself,  which 
in  the  case  of  .some  ceremonial  laws  gives  a  rea.son 
for  them,  c.f/.,  in  Lev.  xvii.  7,  Kniu.  xv.  39  (com]). 
Men.  43b),  and  Deut.  vii.  4,  xvii.  17. 

The  iirinciple  was  retained  both  by  Talmudic  and 
by  post-Talmudic  Judaism,  that  the  Law,  with  its 
commaiKlments,  rules,  and  regulations,  is  not  a  col- 
lection of  meaningless  forms  demanding  blind  obe- 
dience without  theapiiidval  of  human 
Object  of    reason,  but  is  rather  a  body  of  sym- 
the  Law.     bols  of  religious  or  ethical   concepts 
(Maimonides,  I.e.  iv.  36).     The  rabbis 
of  many  ages,  therefore,  sought  to  determine  the 
elements  which   form   the  basis  of  those  symbolic 
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forms,  askin;;  continimlly :  "  Why  1ms  tlie  Torali 
orilaineii  thus  ami  soV"  (conip.  Sil'ro.  Deut.  193  [eil. 
Frifdinann.  p.  llOaJ;  Sauh.  21a);  aiui  the  reasons 
uiulerlying  the  coinmamlmeiits  were  subjects  of  iu- 
vestigation  like  the  indiviilual  reiiuirenieiits  of  the 
La\v"(Xia(lah  31b;  Ki.l.  :Kb;  B.  K.  79b:  Mek., 
Mishpatiru,  Xezikiii,  2.  13  [ed.  Weiss,  pp.  83b,  93a]; 
>Iek..  Vitro.  Hahodesh,  11  [ed.  AVeiss.  p.  81a|;  Mai- 
moiiid<s.  I.e.  iii.  28-50).  The  613  ronimandmeuts 
may  all  be  traced  to  a  few  ethical  concepts;  and  the 
basal  principle  upon  which  they  all  rest  is  belief  in 
God.  who  granted  the  Law  to  man  as  a  revelation 
of  His  will  (.Mak.  23b-24a).  He  who  receives  even 
a  single  commandment  iu  true  faith  is  worth  v  of  the 
spirit  of  God  (Mek.,  Besliallah.  6  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  401)] ; 
comp.  Joseph  Albo.  "  'Ikkarim."  iii.  29).  Tliis  belief 
is  also  the  moral  foundation  of  the  observance  of 
many  ceremonial  laws  for  which  human  intelligence 
can  find  no  sullicient  reason,  although  such  a  basis 
must  be  assumed  (comp.  Mainionides,  I.e.  ii.  2(i). 
Those  prescriptions  of  the  Law  which  are  unintelli- 
gible or  mutually  contradictor3-are  defended  by  the 
view  that  God  has  ordained  them;  so  that  they 
surely  have  some  beneticent  object,  because  of  their 
divine  origin,  and  man  with  his  limited  understand- 
ing may  neither  despise  nor  transgress  them  (Yonia 
67b;  Pesik.  40b;  Xum.  R.  xix.  1).  The  observance 
of  all  the  commandments  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  conviction  that  He  guides  man  by 
the  Law  in  the  way  of  righteousness  (Ber.  63a).  Be- 
fore attempting  their  fultilment.  therefore,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  God  be  recognized  as  the  revealer  of 
them,  while  mankind  tuust  be  subject  to  His  will 
{ib.  13a).  As  a  necessary  consequence,  this  view  of 
the  Law  demands  true  faith  in  its  observance  (comp. 
Albo.  I.e.  iii.  27):  and  all  commandments  must  be 
obeyed  in  this  spirit  of  piety  (Pes.  114b:  Ber.  13a). 
In  case  one  has  the  earnest  wish  to  observe  a  com- 
mandment, but  is  tmable  to  fultil  it.  the  will  is  taken 

for  the  deed,  since  God  requires  only 

The  Good     righteous  intent  (Ber.  6a.  20;    Shab. 

Will  Makes  03:  Sanh.  100a);   and  it  is  holy  pur- 

the  Good     pose  and  true  faith  rather  than  good 

Act.  works  which  lead  to  salvation  (13th 

aphorism  of  David  ben  Yom-Tob  Bi- 
lia  of  Portugal,  iu  Eliezer  Ashkeuazi,  "  Dibre  Ha- 
kamim,"  pp.  56-60,  .Metz.  1849:  comp.  Jlek..  Be- 
shallah,  6  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  401)]).  The  commandments 
must  not  be  performed,  moreover,  with  any  second- 
ary object  iu  view  (Sifre,  Dent.  48  [ed.  Fiiedmaun, 
84b]);  and  whosoever  so  obeys  them,  it  were  better 
for  him  liad  he  never  been  born  (Ber.  17a).  On  the 
otlier  liand,  their  fulfilment  with  righteous  intent 
and  joy  of  heart  is  the  highest  nobility,  so  that  the 
spirit  of  God  may  rest  upon  him  who  acts  according 
to  the  Law  (Shab.  30b;  comp.  Albo,  I.e.  iii.  33). 
The  observance  of  the  commandments  without  this 
ideal  purpose  and  yet  without  any  ignoble  secondary 
object  is  merely  of  <lisciplinary  value,  leading  man- 
kind by  the  continual  practise  of  their  fultilment  to 
a  recognition  of  their  content  and  a  eonseciuent  ac- 
quisition of  tlie  ideal  attitude  toward  them  (Naz. 
23b).  Higher  than  this  merely  disciplinarj'  observ- 
ance of  the  Law  stands  ils  transgrcs.sion  with  true 
purpose  and  good  intent  (rt.) ;  for  even  by  tlie  trans- 
gression of  a  law  one  may  confess  and   recognize 


God  (Ber.  63a).  The  fulfilment  of  the  legal  pre.scnp- 
tions  is  not  the  greatest  virtue;  for  a!)ove  it  stands 
the  study  of  the  Law  and  the  recognition  of  the 
ethical  ideals  contained  in  it.  The  corresponding 
moral  actions  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  this 
recognition  (Kid.  40b).  All  the  ceremonial  laws  to- 
gether are  not  worth  as  much  as  one  commandment 
of  the  Torah  (Yer.  Peah  i.  15d).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  abrogation  of  many  of  these  laws  has  frequently 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  true  doctrine 
(.Men.  99b);  so  that,  in  case  such  considerations  de- 
maud  it.  the  actual  fulfilment  of  many  ceremonial 
laws  should  be  omiltcd  (Ber.  63a). 

The  life  of  a  person  of  moral  conduct,  moreover, 
was  regarded  as  superior  to  the  Law.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  mortal  sins  (which, 
Transgres-  however,  were  not  connected  with  the 
sion  Per-     cercntonial  law),  every  transgression 

mitted  of  the  Law  was  permitted,  and  even 
for  Higher   commanded,  in  case  a  human  life  was 

Object.  at  slake:  since  the  ma.xim  was  current 
that  the  commandments  were  given  to 
man  that  he  might  order  liis  life  in  righteousness, 
and  are  not  obligatory,  therefore,  when  his  life  is 
imjieriled.  "The  Sabbath  with  all  its  precepts  is 
given  tuito  you;  but  ye  are  not  given  unto  the  Sab- 
bath," is  another  proverb  (Mek..  Ki  Tissa,  i.  [ed. 
Weiss,  p.  109b]). 

Belief  in  divine  recompense  should,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  no  influence  on  the  observance  of  the 
Law;  and  this  basal  principle  was  expressed  in  the 
proverb  of  Antigonus  of  Soko:  "Be  not  like  slaves 
who  serve  their  master  for  reward,  but  like  those 
who  perform  their  duties  without  regard  to  recom- 
pense "  (Ab.  i.  3).  Ps.  cxii.  1  is  explained  as  mean- 
ing "Blessed  is  the  man  that  delighteth  greatly  in 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  but  not  in  the  re- 
ward for  them"  ('Ab.  Zarah  19a).  All  the  laws 
must  be  fulfilled  with  equal  zeal  witliout  regard 
to  recompense,  since  no  man  knows  wherein  the 
reward  for  keeping  them  now  consi-sts  or  will  con- 
sist (Ab.  ii.  1;  Ex.  R.  xxx.  21);  indeed,  the  real 
reward  is  oidy  that  of  a  good  conscience  (Ab.  iv. 
3;  12th  aphorism  of  R.  David  ben  Yom-Tob  Bilia, 
I.e.).  In  this  world  no  other  recompense  can  be 
gained  (Kid.  39b),  while  iu  the  world 
Rewards  to  come  ("  'olam  ha-ba ")  only  the 
and  Pun-  sight  of  God  and  the  recognition  of 
ishments  His  majesty  reward  fidelity  to  the 
Not  commandments   (Ber.    17a).     On    the 

Motives,  other  hand,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Law  fear  of  punishment  for  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  must  not  be  considered. 
The  ideal  is  obedience  to  the  Law  through  love  and 
with  joy  of  soul  (Sotah  3Ia;  Shab.  88b;  com]).  Albo, 
I.e.  iii.  33.  35),  while  observance  of  it  through  fear 
is  considered  disgraceful  (Sotah  I.e. ;  Albo,  I.e.  31- 
32).  With  such  a  concept  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
object  of  its  fulfilment,  it  is  self-evident  that  there 
could  be  no  rigid  adherent  to  the  letter  of  its  com- 
mandments; and  the  Halakah  shows  many  instances 
of  deviations  and  even  violations  of  its  literal  in- 
junctions (see  5Iii)H.\sii  II.\i..\k.\ii;  Oh.\l  Law; 
Piiii.o,  .\Ni)  His  Rki..\tiox  to  thk  II.\L.\K.\n). 

The  view  was  held,  therefore,  that  the  Law  origi- 
nates from  God  and  that  it  contains  the  most  sub- 
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lime  truths,  being  based  upon  the  noblest  principles 
of  huniiinity,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  man  to  love  and 
treat  his  neighbor  as  liimsclf  {Shah.  31a),  and  to 
make  smooth  the  rough  places  in  the  daily  life  of  men 
(Git.  57b).  Such  a  concept,  united  with  tliat  which 
granted  the  right  to  test  and  to  judge  the  Law  in  cases 
in  which  its  letter  militates  against  humanity  or 
generally  received  truth,  permitted  the  surrender  of 
the  exoteric  sense  of  a  commandment  and  the;  search 
for  another  meatdng  of  the  divine  word.  Although 
it  was  the  riglit  of  the  sages  to  abrogate  a  provision 
of  the  Law  (Yeb.  89b-S)0h),  this  power  was  naturally 
entrusted  only  to  the  supreme  court,  which  properly 
represented  the  opinions  of  the  majoritj'  of  teachers 
and  the  voice  of  |)opular  opinion.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  held  that  individual  teachers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  abrogate  in  this  fashion,  since  it 
was  feared  that  such  a  course  would  produce  irre- 
mediable confusion  in  religious  life. 

This  idealistic  conception  of  the  commandments 
as  being  of  only  relative  importance  is  a  character- 
istic of  rabbinical  Judaism,  and  was  maintained  as 
a  principle  by  teachers  of  the  Law  and  philosophers 
of  religion  throughout  the  Talmudic  and  post-Tal- 
mudic  periods.  There  arose,  however,  among  the 
Jews  at  various  times  and  under  various  circum- 
stances other  ideas  and  concepts  which  attributed 
intrinsic  value  to  the  ceremonial  code  and  attached 
essential  merit  to  the  merely  formal  observance  of 
the  Law.  Thus,  when  even  before  the  present  era 
the  idealistic  view  of  the  Law  which  led  in  Alexan- 
dria to  an  allegorical  method  of  exegesis  resulted 
among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  in  a  tendency  to  regard 
jiractical  ob.servance  of  the  Law  as  worthless  and 
unimportant,  Philo  ("  De  Migratioue  Abrahami," 
§  86  [ed.  Maugey,  i.  449]),  in  combating  this  anti- 
nomian  tendency,  urged  the  practise  of  the  Law  and 
the  fulfilment  of  its  precepts.  Still  more  urgent 
was  the  appeal  by  the  Habbis,  which  seemed  the 
more  neces.sary  since  even  at  that  time  many  Jews 
were  living  outside  of  Palestine;  and  far  from  their 
native  land,  the  powerful  bond  which  connected 
them  with  their  brethren  at  home  was  the  Law, 
whose  every  precept  in  their  native  land  was  a  na- 
tional law,  and  whose  usages  were  hallowed  cus- 
toms. At  a  later  time  Pauline  Christianity  com- 
bated the  validit}'  of  the  ceremonial  law,  uniting 
with  this  antinomian  tendency'  an  antinational  one. 
so  that  against  this  inlluence,  hostile  to  Judaism  and 
imperiling  its  very  existence,  it  was  again  held  nec- 
essary to  emphasize  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  Law, 
especially  as  it  w-as  characterized  in  great  part  by 
national  trails. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  Dias- 
pora in  foreign  lands,  came  a  new  need  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  external  observance  of  the  Law  according 
to  a  delinite  form,  even  though  inward  conviction 
were  lacking.  Tlius  the  Law  became  the  bond 
which  held  the  nation  together,  taking  the  place  of 
territorial  possessions  and  distinctive  polity,  botli  of 
which  are  so  necessary  for  the  existence  and  main- 
tenance of  a  people.  The  value  of  each  precept  of 
the  Law  and  of  each  established  ii.sage  was  now  en- 
nobled by  the  view  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  a 
holy  custom  of  the  nation;  and  in  their  observance 
each  Jew  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  belonged 


to  his  own  people.  That  the  nation  might  seem  a 
unit  in  manners  and  customs,  it  was  declared  nec- 
essary that  the  very  form  in  which  the  Law  was 
fullilled  sliindd  be  uiuform,  and  that  all  legal  re- 
quirements should  be  observed  in  one  and  the  same 
manner.  It  was  forbidilen,  therefore,  to  form  vari- 
ous parties  with  divergent  usages  (Sifre,  Deut.  9(> 
[ed.  Friedmann.  p.  94a));  and  the  principle  was  laid 
down  that  the  fultilment  of  the  Law  was  valid  only 
in  case  it  was  carried  out  according  to  prescribed 
form  (Yer.  Peah  vi.). 

Since  Christianity  asserted  that  through  tlie  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  which  resulted  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  so  many  ceremonial  laws,  God  Himself  had 
shown  that  His  law  should  no  longer  be  followed 
(Justin  Martyr,  "  Dial,  cum  Tryph."  xl.  132),  the 
Habbis  felt  constrained  in  their  anti-Christian  po- 
lemics to  emphasize  the  intrinsic  valid- 
Nomism      ity  of  the  Law  in  all  its  parts  and  for 

Versus  all  times,  so  that  even  in  the  future  its. 
Anti-  precepts  might  be  binding  and  none 
nomianism.  of  them  be  abolished;  the  laws  con- 
nected with  the  Temple  were  id)ro- 
gated  for  a  time  only;  soon  the  sanctuary  would  be 
rebuilt  and  every  couunandnient  a.ssociated  with  it 
would  again  become  o[)erative.  Whereas  the  state- 
ment had  hitherto  been  made  that  Abraham  had  been 
justified  by  faith  alone(Mck.,  I3esliallah,  G  [ed.  Wei.ss, 
p.  40b];  comp.  Hom.  iv.  1  itseti.),  it  was  now  as- 
serted that  he  had  observed  all  the  precepts  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Law  (Yonia  2Sb),  thus  emphasizing, 
in  opposition  to  Christianity,  the  importance  of  the 
ceremonial  law.  No  longer  was  stress  laid  upon  the 
moral  idea  underlying  the  individual  precepts,  but 
they  were  recognized  as  statutes  concerning  whose 
basis  no  inquiry  was  lu'cessary  (Ber.  33b).  Wliile, 
moreover,  the  opinion  had  formerly  been  held  that 
he  who  voluntarily  recognizes  the  value  of  a  pre- 
cept and  performs  it  without  being  obliged  to  do 
so  stan<ls  on  a  higher  moral  plane  than  he  who  obeys 
a  commandment  of  necessity  (comj).  Pom.  ii.  14), 
polemic  zeal  now  declared  that  he  who  ftdtilled  a 
commandment  because  of  his  obligation  to  do  so 
was  the  nobler  (Kid.  31a).  Indeed,  the  absolute 
validity  of  the  Law  was  so  exaggerated  that  it  was 
regarded  as  et(^rnal  and  as  observed  by  God  Himself 
(Ex.  R.  xxxvi. ;   comp.   also  Ber.  6a).      See   Aj<ti- 

XOMI.\NIS.M. 

As  a  result  of  the  pious  care  with  which  evcr^ 
word  of  a  sage  is  preserved  in  Talmudic  and  mid- 
rashic  literature,  even  those  statements  which  de- 
petideil  merely  on  temporary  conditions  and  ex- 
ternal relations  have  been  transmitted  to  jiosterity. 
These  exaggerated  assertions  of  the  importance  of 
the  Law,  however,  made  in  the  heat  of  polemics 
and  through  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  a  national 
unity,  are  not  elements  of  Jiulaism  ;  they  have  never 
been  so  regarded,  nor  have  they  been  carried  to  their 
logical  end  either  in  the  Talmud  or  by  the  medieval 
rabbis.  But  in  view  of  the  many  sufferings  and 
IH'rsecutions  which  befell  the  Jews  on  account  of 
their  tidelity  to  the  Law,  it  seemed  a  p.sychological 
necessity  for  the  benelit  of  the  masses  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  motives  of  lewaril  and  punishment.  In 
times  of  oppression  the  popiUar  mind  sought  coni- 
fiirl  anil  consolation  in  picturing  the  glories  destined 
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for  tlie  pious  in  the  world  to  come  as  a  reward  for 
their  observance  of  the  Law.  These  fantasies  were 
never  taken  literally  by  the  educated,  however,  but 
were  sanctioned  as  comforting  the  people  and  as 
a  stimulus  which  encouraged  them  to  keep  the 
Law :  since  it  was  believed  that,  once  accustomed 
to  obey  the  legal  code,  each  man  would  be  so  filled 
with  the  right  spirit  that  he  would  come  to  ob- 
serve the  Law'  for  its  own  sake  (conip.  Jlaimnnides, 
Introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  Mishnah 
Sanhcdrin,  x.). 

BIBLKXJRAPHY  :  Weber,  Sjislcm  (hr  Altxu>iiHi"iliilcn  Pah'ls- 
tinifchen  I'/ic<*i(/iV,  Li'i|isic,  IfKili;  Wi'IIIhuimmi,  /.  J.  (;.  iip. 
2*t-?,16.  Berlin,  1SI3;  i^mend.  AUti si, nil,  iillklit  liiliui.nm- 
gcfcliiiht,,  pp.  -119  -tCi,  Lt-ipsii'.  1S''.>;  SiliiiriT.  fieseli.  II.  404- 
i'Mi;  Jof'l,,B/i(Ac  ill  ((it  Htlniiuiisii,sihiililc.i.l\-fJ.u.]Ti- 
177;  LazfiTiis,  tJthihihsJiiilt  iitlnii.is.  Fnuiliforl-tni-tlie-Maln, 
It^*:  Schechter,  Smiic  Aspfcls  of  liahliiuie  Tliciihiutl.  in  J- 
Q.  if.  vi.-viii.,  x.;  idt-m.  The  Lfiiunfas  of  Jmloism,  in  his 
Studies  in  Ji((/(M>»i,  London,  18;)(»:  I.  Elbogen.  Die  Reli- 
ttionmusclunmnueti  iler  Pharimiler,  in  Herieht  der  Lehran- 
fliilt  fUr  die  M'issciiKcliaft  i(f.v  Jiiilnilhiimf,  Berlin,  19(H; 
W.  Boussel.  i>it;  Religion  tits  Judenthums^  pp.  87-120,  i/j. 
ISHB, 
E.  C.  J.   Z.   L. 

At  different  limes  there  have  arisen  various  move- 
ments directed  against  noniism  and  some  of  its  mani- 
festations, for,  as  has  been  noted  above,  the  tendenc}' 
has  often  become  evident  to  attach  iu- 
Anti-         trinsic  value  to  the  ceremonial   code 
Nomistic     and  to  the  prescribed  forms  of  divine 
Movements  worship;  and  whenever  this  is  the  case 
— The        there  is  danger  lest  the  original  pur- 
Prophets,    pose  of  the  Law  and  the  real  object 
of  worship,  the  elevation  and  purili- 
cation  of  the  soul,  be  not  attained,  and  lest  the  finer 
moral  sense  of  the  people  be  blunted  through  the 
belief  in  outward  compliance  with  the  command- 
ments as  the  means  of  winning  the  favor  of  the  Dei- 
ty.   This  was  the  reason  the  great  prophets  were 
so  outspoken  and  bitter  in  their  denunciation  of  all 
priestly   ritualism:     "This   people    draw   near   me 
with  their  mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do  honor  me, 
but  have  removed  their  heart  far  from  me,  and  their 
fear  toward  me  is  but  precept  taught  by  rote  "  (A. 
V.  "  taught  by  the  precept  of  men  "  ;  Isa.  x.xix.  13) ; 
wherefore   Isjiiah  declares  Sabbaths,   festivals,  and 
sacrifices  to  be  abominations  which  the  Lord  can 
not  endure;  instead  He  requires  righteous  conduct 
(i.  13-17). 

So  Amos  castigates  the  people  for  outwardly  ob- 
serving Sabbath  and  New  Moon  while  they  wait 
with  impatience  for  the  close  of  the  day  in  order  to 
be  able  to  resume  their  fraudulent  and  unjust  deal- 
ings (viii.  4-7).  Ilosea,  likewise,  finding  that  the 
"many  laws"  lead  priest  and  people  away  from 
God,  insists  on  love  and  knowledge  of  God  (vi.  6, 
viii.  12  [A.  v.,  incorrectly,  "great  things  of  my 
law");  comp.  Jer.  vii.  21-23).  The  spiiit  of  legal- 
ism in  its  most  obnoxious  form  is  shown  by  the 
wife  of  Uriah  (II  Sam.  xi.  4)  and  is  denounced  by  the 
Psalmi.st  (xl.  7  [A.  V.  6] ;  1.  H-\0).  The  moment 
priestly  legislation  instead  of  the  prophetic  Torah 
determined  the  character  of  Judaism  (IIos.  iv.  6: 
Isii.  i.  10;  Jer.  ix.  12;  Prov.  iii.  1,  iv.  2),  the  Proph- 
ets warned  against  the  danger  of  legalism  (see  Hag. 
ii.  11-13;  Mai.  i.  6-14).  The  moment  "religion  in 
Judaism  took  the  aspect  of  law  "  (Montefiore,  "Hib- 
liert  Lectures,"  1892,  p.  4G9)  legalism  easily  became 
the  concomitant  of  loyalty  to  God  as  the  Giver  of 


the  Law,  just  as  dogmatism  became  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  that  religious  attitude  which  in  Chris- 
tianity laid  all  the  stress  upon  belief. 

The  gieat  iiuestion  at  issue  between  Judaism  anil 
Christianity  is  whether  the  predominant  element  of 
religi(m  should  be  law  or  creed,  Christian  theology 
claiming  that  the  latter  has  better  preserved  the 
spirit  of  [irophecy  by  rejecting  the  legal  view  of 
religion,  whereas  Judaism  asserts  that  by  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  Law  it  has  maintained  the  monotheis- 
tic truth  and  the  high  ethical  standard  of  the  pro- 
phetic and  Jlosaic  teaching  far  more 
Chris-        effectively  and  consistently  than  the 

tianity.  Chuich,  which,  by  abandoning  the 
authority  of  the  Law,  has  often  en- 
couraged and  sanctioned  lawlessness  and  crime. 
Legalism  is  the  chief  burden  of  the  New  Testament 
attacks  on  Judaism,  both  in  the  speeches  of  Jesus 
(see  especially  Matt,  xxiii.  23-2G;  Luke  xi.  39-42) 
and  in  the  Pauline  writings,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  Judaism  is  treated  by  all  Christian  writers, 
among  whom  Schiirer  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
most  prominent  ("Gesch."  ii.  28,  "Das  Lebeu  Unter 
dem  Gesetz  "). 

But  while,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  true  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Law  has  had  a  tendency  some- 
times to  lower  the  lofty  standard  of  prophetic  teach- 
ing by  "fixing  men's  minds  on  ceremonial  details 
and  putting  these  in  the  same  category  with  moral 
duties,"  on  the  other  hand  "the  debasing  tendency 
of  such  ritualism  was  counteracted,"  as  Toy  has  said 
("Judaism  and  Christianity,"  1890,  p.  186)"  "by  the 
ethical  elements  of  the  Law  itself  and  by  the  general 
moral  progress  of  the  community  "  ;  and  "the  great 
legal  schools  of  the  second  pre-Christian  century  did 
not  fail  to  discriminate  between  the  outward  and  the 
inward,  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  a  mistake  to  lay  the  blame  of  legal- 
ism, as  is  done  in  the  New  Testament,  upon  the 
Pharisees,  and  to  date  "its  triumph  from  the  time 
of  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus"  (Montefiore,  I.e. 
p.  469)  or  from  the  compilation  of  the  Mishnah 
(Gratz,  "Gescli."  iv.  214).  The  determining  factors 
of  the  Law  as  laid  down  in  the  mishnaic  code  were 
the  priests,  whose  minute  rules  and  statutes  regard- 
ing purity  and  sanctity  were  all,  in  .some  way  or 
other,  fixed  and  practised  in  the  Temple  and  then 
adopted  by  the  Phariscan  scribes  as  tradition,  as 
"halakah  from  Jloses  on  Sinai." 

The  legal  view  of  religion  carried  with  it  the  ele- 
ment of  purity  and  holiness  which  lent  to  the  whole 
life  of  the  Jew  its  profoundly  moral  and  spiritual 
character;  it  made  the  whole  people  strive  for  the 
crown  of  the  priesthood  vouchsjifed  to  Israel  the 
moment  the  Law  was  given  to  him  (Ex.  xix.  6);  it 
made  them  fear  sin  rather  than  the  punishment  of 
sin.  All  the  great  domestic  virtues  of  the  Jew  are 
the  results  of  the  predominance  of  the  Law.  More- 
over, the  emiihasis  laiil  upon  the  Law  as  the  founda- 
tion and  source  of  religion  and  a.s  the  means  of  in- 
suring God's  presence,  ma<le  the  Jew  eager  to  study 
the  Law  and  thus  so  developed  his  intellectual 
powers  as  to  render  him  an  independent  seeker  after 
truth.  Thus  while  fettering  the  body  by  numerous 
mandatory  and  prohibitive  statutes,  religion  was  to 
him  a  real  source  of  freedom  for  the  mind  ;  and  the 
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legalistic  definitions  and  ramifications  of  the  Tornli 
sharpened  his  reason,  so  that  Abraham  ibn  Ezra 
coiiUl  say,  "The  only  mediating  angel  between  God 
and  man  is  reason." 

On  tlie  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
eagerness  to  conform  to  the  letter  was  sometimes 
conducive  to  results  which  met  with  o]iposition 
even  from  within  Judaism  itself.  It  pioduced  a 
certain  spirit  of  servitude  or  blind  submission  to  the 
letter  which  was  not  fully  counterbalanced  by  the 
joj"  of  serving  God  throiigh  fullilling  lliseonunand- 
ments — the  "simhah  shel  niizwah  "  (Ps.  c.\i.\.  102; 
see  Joy).  It  created  casuistry  in  rabbinical  litera- 
ture, the  hair-splitting  distinctions  in  the  Law  which 
— though  by  no  means  as  harmful  as  Jesuitic  casu- 
istry—did nothing  toward  improving  the  moral 
sense  or  the  tenderer  sensibilities  of  the  conscience: 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  a  "Sabbath  goy."  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  very  spirit  of  the  law  of  rest  for 
all  employed  in  one's  service;  or  as  in  the  case  of 
selling  the  "hamez"  on  Passover  (see  PassO'\'ER; 
S.\iin.\Tii). 

Moreover,  while  the  scribes  of  the  pre-Christian 
centuries  still  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of 
changing,  modifying,  and  at  times  abrogating  a 
law  (see  AnnoGATioN  of  L.\ws;  Accommod.^tion 
OF  THE  Law),  the  spirit  of  legalism  at  a  later  time 
crushed  this  spirit  of  independence;  and  the  beauti- 
ful ceremonies  cimnected  with  the  various  seasons 
of  the  year  or  with  other  incidents  of  life,  which 
were  intended  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  devotion, 
faith,  and  love,  became  overladen  with  legalistic  in- 
junctions. The  covmterniovenient  in  Judaism, 
urged  by  the  writers  of  the  Psalms,  was  continued 
by  the  composers  of  the  synagogue  liturg)'  in  their 
appeals  to  the  emotional  nature,  b)-  the  haggadists. 
and  by  the  class  of  hasidim  who  selected  the  haf- 
tarah  frequently  with  the  view  of  opposing  the  sac- 
rificial worship  and  fasting  enjoined  by  the  Law; 
all  of  these  manifest  tlie  tendency  to  replace  legal- 
ism by  a  moie  spiritual  view  of  the  Torah.  Then 
rose  the  Ka1!aitks  in  opposition  to  Talmudic  legal- 
ism;  and  finally  the  cabalists  insisted  upon  a  pro- 
founder  gras])  of  the  Law  and  endeavored  to  spiri- 
tualize it  by  the  help  of  mysticism  (see  {'.\nALA). 

In  modern  times  a  bold  stand  was  taken  against 
the  legalism  of  the  Talmud  by  tlie  Reform  move 
ment.  While  defending  Talmudism,  Sehechter  has 
well  said  (.Montefiore,  I.e.  p.  568):  "The  effect  of 
evasive  laws  can  only  be  pernicious  in  religion  when 
people  realize  them  as  such."  Heformed  Judaism 
holds  that  these  laws  are  evasive.  All  the  legalistic 
definitions  and  decisions  of  religion — this  is  its  con- 
tention— are  no  longer  the  true  expression  of  the 
religious  sentiment  or  of  the  will  of  God  as  mani- 
fested in  the  consciousness  of  the  Jew.  The  legal- 
istic forms  of  marriage  and  divorce  as  laid  down  in 
the  rabbinical  codes,  Sabbatical  restrictions  based 
upon  a  view  of  the  Sabbath  in  coiiHict  with  the 
idea  that  the  da}'  is  to  be  one  of  delight  and  spiri- 
tual elevation,  and  similar  ceremonies  and  ideas, 
have  encountered  opposition  from  the  time  of  Bahya 
ibn  Pakuda  and  Leon  of  Jlodena  down  to  that  of 
Al)rahani  Geiger  (see  the  latter's"Zeit.  JUd.  Theol." 
IWail.  iv.  1-12;  ilaL).  "To  the  liberal  Jew,"  says 
Montefiore  ("Liberal  Judaism,"  1903,  pp.  114-12i), 


"  the  moral  law  is  not  and  can  not  be  contained  in 
a  book  ;  it  is  an  ideal  whole  "  and  must  be  progress- 
ively interpreted.  "Conscious  adherence  to  the 
ideal  law  of  goodness  and  duty  is  the  ideal  of  Juda- 
ism. ...  To  love  God  is  to  love  His  Law ;  and  the 
product  of  that  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  that  Law 
for  its  own  sake.  In  this  conception  of  Law  and 
Sanctification  liberal  Judaism  [losses.ses  a  doctrine 
which  should  help  its  adherents  to  realize  the  dis- 
tinctiveness of  its  own  faith.  For  tliough  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  strictly  legal  religion,  it  does  not 
abandon  the  great  Jewish  conception  that  religion  is 
a  discipline  as  well  as  failli." 

Tlie  contention  of  M.  Friedlilnder,  speaking  for 
the  Conservative  view  ("The  Jewish  lieligion,"  p. 
234),  is  that  the  charge  made  against  legalism  "rests 
on  prejudice  ;  for  the  constant  reminder  of  God's 
presence  such  as  the  precepts  supply  can  not  fail  to 
have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  man's  morality." 
This  is  certainly  true  as  long  as  these  precepts  are 
believed  to  be  divine:  the  moment,  however,  their 
divine  origin  is  disbelieved  their  beneficial  influence 
becomes,  as  has  been  stated  above,  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute and  doubt. 

Bibliography:  Claude  Monteflore,  llihbert  Lrcturcs,  1892, 
pp.  4*>>-.Vj;J  :  Friedliiuder,  Jewish  Rdiifiim,  London,  181)1. 

K. 

NONES  :  American  family,  tracing  its  descent 
from  Benjamin  Nones  of  Pliiladelphia,  who  lived  at 
the  end  uf  the  eighteenth  century. 

Benjamin  Nones  :  American  soldier.  A  native 
of  Boi(leau.\.  he  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  about 
1777,  and  at  once  took  up  arms  on  b<-lialf  of  the 
colonies,  serving  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war 
with  bravery  and  distinction.  He  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  Captain  Verdier's  regiment  under  Count 
Pulaski  during  the  siege  of  Savannah,  and  on  Dec. 
15,  1779,  he  received  a  certificate  for  gallant  con- 
duct on  the  field  of  battle.  After  the  war  he  en- 
gaged in  the  brokerage  business  with  Ilayni  Solo- 
mon. He  was  naturalized  Oct.  9,  1784.  In  1791 
Nones  was  elected  president  (parnas)of  the  Congre- 
gation Mickve  Israel,  and  held  the  position  for  many 
years.  In  ISOO  he  wrote  a  warm  defense  of  Juda- 
ism and  of  republican  principles,  which  was  printed 
in  the  "Gazette  of  the  United  States  "(Philadelphia). 

BiBi.iiHiUAPnv:  (jtus  .\dler.  In  I'uhl.  Am.  Jew.  HM.  .*«■.  1. 
Ill  115;  Markeiis,  The  llilireus  in  America;  Henry  S.  Mo- 
rals, TheJeifx  uf  Pliilwlelijliia.  Philadelpbia,  ISiM:  H.  P. 
Itosenbach,  The  Jcus  in  I'liiladdiJhia  Prior  Ui  ixoo.  lb.  18^. 
A.  A.  S.  W.  R. 

NOPH :  City  of  ancient  Egj'pt,  mentioned  in 
Isa.  .\i.\.  13,  Jer.  ii.  Ifi,  xliv.  1.  .\lvi.  14,  and  Ezek. 
x.\.\.  13,  16.  All  the  ancient  versions  render  it 
"Memphis,"  so  that,  evidently,  the  name  has  been 
disfigured  from  the  more  correct  form  "Jlof," 
found  in  IIos.  i.\.  6  (see  Memphis).  Some  scholars 
(I)e  Rouge,  Lenorniant,  K.  Clever)  have  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  consonants  of  "Nof"  and  to  ex- 
plain it  as  "  Napata  "  in  Etiiiopia,  but  Ezek.  xxx.  13 
shows  it  to  have  been  an  Egyjitian  city,  and  the  for- 
inaticm  of  Jewish  colonies  in  so  remote  a  place  as 
Napata  (com]!.  Jer.  xliv.  1.  xlvi.  14)is  not  protiable. 

s  W.  M.  M. 

NORDAU,  MAX  (SIMON):  .Vustiian  littera- 
teur and  philosopher;  born  in  Budapest  July  29,  1849. 
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His  parents  were  very  poor.  His  fatlier,  Gabriel 
Sudfeltl,  had  been  a  rabbi  in  Prussia,  but  went 
to  Budapest  as  a  private  tcaciier.  Max  received 
his  elementarv  education,  including  that  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  from  his  father  in  his  native 
city,  and  attended  the  university  there.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  |nirsued  in  ad- 
dition literary-historical  studies,  which  had  a  great 
influence  on  his  future  career.  While  yet  a  student, 
as  early  as  1863,  Xordau  began  his  literary  activity  ; 
and  in  that  year  some  of  his]ioems,  essays,  and  tales 
were  published.  In  18()5  Nordau  was  the  principal 
contributor  to  a  paper  called  "Der  Zwischenact," 
with  which  he  remained  associated  until  he  entered 
the  universit}".  He  then  became  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  columns  of  the  "  Pes- 
Settles  in  ter  Llojd."  and  for  six  j'ears  was 
Paris.  connected  with  that  journal  in  an  edi- 
torial capacity.  In  1873  he  had  com- 
pleted his  course,  received  his  degree  of  M.D.,  and 
passed   his  state   examinations.     He  then  went   to 


hambra,"  3  vols.,  ib.  1879  (3d  ed.,  1888),  was  another 
result  of  his  tour.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
"Seifenblasen.  Federzeichnungen  und  Geschieh- 
ten."  During  his  lirst  year  in  Paris  he  wrote  "  Paris 
Unter  der  Dritten  Rei)ublik.  Neue  Hilder."  ib. 
1880  (4th  ed.,  1890),  and  " Ausgcwiihlte  Pariser 
Briefe,^'  1887  (2d  ed.,  1888).  In  1880  he  produced 
also,  in  collaboration  with  Ferdinand  Gross,  his 
first  dramatic  work,  the  comedy  "  Die  .lournalis- 
ten,"  which  was  afterward  known  also  as  "  Aus  der 
Zeitungswelt."  The  drama  "Der  Krieg  der  Jlil- 
liunen"  followed  in  1881.  His  degree  of  iLD.  was 
confirmed  by  the  University  of  Paris  in  1882. 

The  first  of  the  scries  of  works  with  which  his 
name  has  been  iilentified  and  which  have  secured  for 
him  the  international  fame  that  he  enjoys,  the  "Con- 
ventionelie  Liigcn  der  Kulturmeuschheit,"  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1883  (19th  cd.,  Leipsic,  1903). 
An  English  translation,  from  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  German  work,  was  published  under  the  title 
"Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civilization,"  London, 
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Vienna  to  discharge  his  conscription  duties  as  mili- 
tary surgeon,  and  spent  about  six  years  in  travels, 
visiting  Berlin,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  England,  Ice- 
land, France,  Spain,  and  lUily.  In  1878  he  returned 
to  Budapest,  where  he  practised  medicine,  and  in 
1880  he  settled  permanently  as  a  physician  in  Paris. 
Literature  still  at  traded  Nordau  und  absorbed  much 
of  his  time  and  attention.  During  his  travels  he  had 
been  correspondent  of  the  "Frankfurter  Zeitung, " 
the  "Vossische  Zeitung,"  the  "Pester  Lloyil,"  and 
the  "  Wiener  5Ie<licinisclie  Woclienschrift."  Much 
of  the  material  furnished  by  him  in  this  capacity 
formed  the  basis  of  several  of  his  early  jiublications. 
In  the  very  j'ear  of  his  return  to  Budapest  there  ap- 
peared "Aus  dem  Wahrcu  Jlilliardenlande.  Pariser 
Studien  und  Bilder,"  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1878  (2d 
ed.,  1881).  This  work  was  vigorously  attacked  in 
France,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  a  criticism  of  Tis- 
sot's  "  Pays  des  Jlilliards."     "Vom  Kreml  zur  Al- 


1895.  In  Russia  and  Austria  the  sale  of  the  work 
was   prohibited,  and  all  the  copies  that  could   be 

found   were    confiscated.     The    Aus- 

His  "  Con-    trian   otiicial    decree   condemned   the 

ventionelle   work  for    the   crimes    "of    insulting 

Liigen."      members  of  the  imperial   family ;  of 

disturbing  the  public  peace  by  at- 
tempting to  arouse  contempt  or  haticd  for  the  per- 
son of  the  emperor;  of  denouncing  religion;  and  of 
inciting  to  hostility  against  religious  conuutmilies." 
Nordau's  next  contribution  to  this  remarkable 
series  of  studies  in  the  mental  and  moral  pathology 
of  modern  civilization  was  his  "  Paradoxe,"  Leii>sic, 
188.5  (8th  ed..  1903;  Eng.  transl.  by  Louis  Schick, 
Chicago,  1895,  and  by  .1.  R.  :McIlrailli.  London, 
1896).  Of  his  other  iniblications  the  following  may 
be  luentioned:  "  Die  Krankheit  des  Jahrhunderls." 
a  novel,  Leipsic.  1887  ((ith  ed.,  1902;  Eng.  transl.. 
New  York,  1895,  under  the  title  "The  Ailment  of 
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the  Century,"  ami  London,  1896,  under  that  of  "The 
Malad}'  of  the  Century");  "Geflihlskomodie."  a 
novel,  Brcslau,  1891  (Eng.  version,  \e\v  York,  1895, 
and  London.  18UG);  "Seelen.'iimlysen,"  Berlin,  1893 
(Eng.  version.  New  York,  1896.  under  the  title"  How 
AVonien  Love,  and  Other  Tales  ") ;  his  four-aet  drama, 
"Das  Heeht  zu  Liebtn"(Eug.  version,  "The  Right 
to  Love,"  New  York,  1891 ;  French  version  by  Albert 
Bloch  in  "La  Revue  d'Art  Draniatiiiue,"  new  series, 
iv.-v. ;  Englisli  transl..  New  York  and  Chicago. 
1895),  produced  at  the  Lessing  Theater,  Berlin,  and 
on  a  great  many  stages  in  Russia,  Italy,  etc.,  1892. 

His  "Entartung"  (3  vols.,  1893;  Eng.  transl.  un- 
der the  title  "Degeneration")  soon  provoked  a  verj' 
vehement  literary  controversy.  In 
His  "Ent-  this  work  Nordau  strives  to  demon- 

artung"  strate  that  many  authors  and  artists 
(Degenera-  manifest  the  same  mental  characteris- 
tion).  tics  as  insane  criminals;  and  that 
they  exhibit  traces  of  "degeneration." 
which  he  defines  as  "a  morbid  deviation  from  an 
original  type,  and  satisfj-  their  unliealthy  impulses 
with  pen  and  pencil." 

His  drama  "Die  Kugcl"  was  presented  at  the  Les- 
sing Theater.  Berlin,  on  Oct.  31,  1894:  and  in  1897  his 
novel  "  Drohnenschlacht  "  was  publi-shed  in  that  citj'. 

In  the  following  year  appeared  another  play  from 
Nordau's  pen,  "  Doktor  Kohn  "  (3d  ed.,  1900).  Tliis 
tragedy  lias  for  its  tnotive  the  intermarriage  prob- 
lem. The  hero,  a  young  Jewish  scholar  of  high 
standing  in  the  learned  world,  is  in  love  with  and  is 
beloved  liy  a  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  cultured  young 
Christian  woman.  Notliing  can  be  urged  against 
the  marriage  e.xcept  their  religions  differences. 
The  question  presented  to  Dr.  Koliii  is  wliether  it  is 
right  for  him  to  accept  Christianity'  without  faith  in 
its  teachings.  As  aids  to  the  solution  of  tlie  problem 
he  is  brought  in  contact  witli  tlnee  typical  anti- 
Semites:  au  Orthodox  ecclesiastic,  a  corps  student, 
and  a  iiompous  luilitary  offlcer. 

When  Herzl  started  the  Zionistic  movement  Nor- 
dau was  one  of  those  wlio  most  quickly  and  ardent- 
ly responded;  and  these  two  at  once  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  movement. 
Conseciuently.  when  the  congress  was  held  at  Basel 
in  1897  Her/1  was  elected  president  and  Nordau  first 
vice-president  without  question.  After  the  conii>le- 
tioii  of  organization  Nordau  <lelivered  an  address  on 
"  Die  Allgemeine  Lage  der  Juden  "  ("  Ollicielles  Pi  o- 
toeoll."  pp.  9-20).  which  thrilled  tlu'  world. 

Three  of  Nordau's  speeches  are  particularly  note- 
worthy :  one  delivered  in  Berlin  April  26,  1898,  on 
"Die  Gegner  des  Zionismus";  one  in  Vienna  on 
"Strdmvmgen  im  Judcnthum";  and  one  in  Paris  on 
"Der  Zionismus  und  die  Christen."  -Ml  of  them  were 
publisbid  in  theZionisticorgan  "  Die  Welt  "  (Vienna). 

Ilnti-nniitAi'MV :    fjirpciitt^r.    Mux   Simon    ynnlan.   in    The 
llotiltiiiiiii,  i.  l."iT  l.'i'^  Uvitli  pcirtralt) ;  Mci/ers  KnnversalitiiiK- 
Li:riliiiii. 
s.  M.  Co. 

NOKDEN,  JOSHUA  D.  :  English  soldier  and 
ailvinluirr:  clicd  :it  (Jraliaiu's  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
April  2(),  1840.  He  was  field  commandant  in  the 
Kallir  war  and  a  captain  of  yeomanry,  and  com- 
manded the  mounted  force  that  was  sent  against 
the  Kallirs  in  1846.  He  met  his  death  in  the  chain 
of  liills  skirting  Graham's    Town,    where,   accom- 


panied by  six  of  his  men,  he  was  moving  against  a. 
body  of  Kaffirs.  The  Kaflirs  were  in  ambush,  and 
a  l)all  from  a  Katlir  rille  pierced  Norden's  head.  The 
burghers  were  obliged  to  retire,  but  on  the  following 
day  they  recovered  the  body  of  their  conuuandant, 
which  was  found  in  a  shockingly  mutilated  state. 
BiBLIOdRAPiiY  :  Jew.  Chnm.  July  24.  IStU. 
.1.  G.  L. 

NORDHAUSEN:  Prussian  manufacturing 
town,  in  tlie  province  of  Saxony.  The  earliest 
mention  of  .Jews  at  Nordhausen  occurs  in  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  Rudolph  I.  of  Habsburg  and  dated 
Oct.  30,  1290."  In  the  oldest  extant  statv:tes  of  the 
city,  belonging  to  the  year  1300,  the  Jews  are  men- 
tioned only  in  connection  with  money-lending:  the 
city  council  tolerated  them  only  because  they  could 
not  do  without  them.  Still  the  "Liber  Privilegio- 
rum  "  mentions  several  Jews  who  became  residents  of 
Nordhausen;  as,  for  instance,  the  Jew  Joseph.  1318; 
another  Jew  Jo.scpli.  with  his  son-in-law  Abraham, 
and  the  Jaw  Jacob  of  Elrich,  in  1320.  In  1323  King 
Louis  the  Bavarian  declared  the  Jews  of  Nord- 
hausen to  be  his  speciid  "Kammerknechte. "  They 
liad  a  cemetery  outside  of  the  town,  on  the  Frauen- 
berg,  but  the  existing  tombstones  arc  not  older  than 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  During  the 
time  of  the  Black  Death  (1349)  the'jews  of  Nord- 
hausen shared  the  fate  of  their  brethren  elsewhere. 
Margrave  Frederick  of  Jleissen,  eager  for  Jewish 
money,  wrote  to  the  city  council  of  Nordhausen 
(May  2,  1349)  that  he  had  ordered  all  the  Jews  on  his 
estates  to  be  burned,  and  that  the  cili- 
The  Black  zens  of  Nordhausen  nught  follow  his 
Death.  example.  It  can  not  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty how  far  this  terrible  hint  was. 
acted  upon,  altluuigh  the  German  documents  speak 
of  the  Jews  as  having  been  "destroyed,"  aiul  Sal- 
feld's  "  Marty  rologium  "  indicates  that  some  of  them 
were  burned  at  tlie  stake,  their  rabbi,  Jacob  b.  Me'ir, 
being  among  the  number.  There  is  also  a  legend 
that  tlie  martyrs  went  to  the  pyre  dancing.  At  any 
rate,  the  people  of  Nordhausen  at  that  time  came- 
into  possession  of  much  i)lunder,  which  was  wrested 
from  them  partly  by  the  neighboring  counts  and 
partly  by  King  Charles  IV.  In  VSM  Charles  IV. 
transferred  all  the  nroperty  of  the  Jews  of  Nord- 
haiLsen  to  Count  Henry  of  Ilonstein,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  citizens  of  Nordhausen  might 
purchase  from  the  count  anything  they  desin'd. 
The  king  also  quashed  the  proce<'dings  brought 
against  the  citizens  for  the  murder  of  the  Jews.  On 
March  9.  1391.  King  Louis  the  Bavarian  issued  an  or- 
der that  lli<' inhabit  ants  of  Nordhausen  might,  by  pay- 
ing a  certain  sum  into  the  royal  treasury,  be  released 
from  their  debts  to  the  Jews.  Half  of  any  money 
which  they  borrowed  from  them  after  that  date 
must  be  paid  into  the  royal  treasury.  Further, 
every  Jew  or  Jewess  over  twelve  years  of  age  was 
required  to  p,ay  an  annual  tax  of  one  gulden  pfennig 

(see  OPh-KKPFENNIO). 

In  the  fifteenth  century  several  Jews  of  Nord- 
hausen appeared  before  the  velimgericht,  though  its 
authority  was  not  recognized  by  the  citizens  of 
Nordhausen.  In  14.39  Abraham  of  Magdeburg  sum- 
moned the  council  and  citizens  of  Nordhausen  before 
tlie  vehmgcrieht  presided  over  by  Judge  Manegolt 
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at  Fnuicnhagen,  Hesse,  lu  1538  the  authorities  of 
Konlliauseu  decreed  that:  (1)  no  Jew  may  appear 
before  the  court  without  an  attoruej';  (2)  strange 
Jews  nuist  liave  an  escort  and  must  pay  the  capita- 
tion tiix :  (3)  Jews  on  the  council,  wlio,  with  their 
cliildrcn,    are    under    the    protection 

Regula-  of  the  countrj',  shall  enjoy  llie  lights 
tions         granted    every   citizen,    but  nothing 

Against  further.  A  later  decree,  of  July  14, 
Jews.  ir)39.  orders  that  the  Jews  must  wear 
a  badge  (a  brass  ring)  on  the  sleeve, 
that  they  may  stuy  only  in  Jewish  houses  (that  is, 
in  the  Judengasse),  that  they  may  not  carry  on  any 
conunerce  without  the  permission  of  the  burgomas- 
ter, and  that  they  may  not  deal  in  drugs.  A  decree 
of  the  Collegium  Seniorum  JIarch  IS,  1.546.  forbids 
strange  Jews  the  exercise  of  any  trade  at  Xord- 
liausen.  They  were  subject  to  arrest  and  a  line  of 
12  marks  if  they  came  to  the  city  without  an  escort 
and  without  showing  their  badges.  It  is  narrated 
that  a  rich  Jew  of  Xordhausen,  named  Fiirber  (ac- 
cording to  another  account,  Jocliem),  in  the  presence 
of  the  deacon  of  St.  Nicolai  spoke  unseemly  words 
ooncerning  Jesus.  The  deacon  thereupon  reported 
the  matter  to  the  chancery,  with  the  result  that 
Fiirber.  with  his  family,  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
city  immediately  and  forever.  Still  later  accounts 
state  that  he  was  required  only  to  paj'  a  tine. 

Soon  afterward  the  council  of  Xordhausen.  having 
complained  to  Charles  V.  that  the  usurious  dealings 
of  the  Jews  ruined  tlie  citizens,  the  king  granted 
31ay  21.  1.5.51,  permission  to  the  council  to  refuse  at 
will  to  any  Jew  permanent  residence  at  Xordhausen. 
This  privilege  was  contirmed  later  by  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand Aug.  14,  15.59,  at  Augsburg,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  Jews  were  forbidden  to  lend  money  on  any 
property,  whether  inside  or  outside  Xordhausen. 
Thus,  Xordhausen  Jews  were  compelled  to  remove 
to  the  neighboring  towns,  and  were  permitted  only 
occasionally  in  Xordhausen.  where  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  vexatious  laws  against  strange  Jews. 
In  the  same  year  the  council  of  Xordhausen  decreed 
that  its  citizens  should  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Jews  and  that  those  of  the  latter  who  came  into 
town,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  must  wear 
a  circular  yellow  badge.  From  that  time  onward 
the  residence  of  Jews  at  Xordhausen  depended  on 
the  caprice  of  the  council ;  on  very  rare  occasions 
some  Jewish  family  was  allowed  to  settle  there,  but 
even  then  their  stay  wasof  .short  duration.  Indeed, 
the  town  did  not  admit  any  Jews  to  permanent  resi- 
dence as  long  as  it  was  a  free  city,  and  even  for 
some  years  thereafter  Prussia,  which  annexed  the 
city  in  1803,  respected  its  privilege  in  this  regard. 
Thus  it  was  not  until  1807.  when  Xordhausen  be- 
came part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  that  Jews 
were  allowed  to  settle  there.  When  in  1813  Xord- 
Iiausen  was  ceded  to  Prussia,  the  Jews  resident  there 
becaiue  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  edict  of 
JIarch  11,  1812,  which  granted  the  Prussian  Jews 
freedom  of  residence. 

In  1903  the  total  population  of  Xordhausen  was 
28.500,  of  whom  489  were  Jews.  The  latter  hav(; 
a  religious  school,  a  sj-nagogue,  a  charity  society,  a 
poor-aid  society  (in  connection  with  a  literary  socie- 
ty ),al.iebrakaddis!ia, and  a  synagogal  singing  society. 
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NORDHEIMEK,  ISAAC  :  American  Oriental- 
ist ;  boiii  l>-'ii!t  at  Mcuiclsdnrf.  near  Erlaiigen,  in  Ba- 
varia: died  1!S42.  Avery  luomising  Taliiuidic  stu- 
dent, he  was  educated  successively  at  the  rabbinical 
school  at  Presburg,  then  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  famous  rabbi  Moses  Sofer,  the  gymna- 
sium of  Wlirzburg,  the  university  of  the  same  city, 
and  the  University  of  Munich  (Ph.D.  1834). 

In  1835  Xordheimer  went  to  Xew  York  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  Arabic  and  other  Orienbtl 
languages,  and  acting  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
university  of  that  city.  Soon  afterward  he  became 
instructor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  On 
his  way  to  America  he  had  liegun  the  preparation  of 
a  Hebrew  grammar  on  a  pliilosophical  basis,  the 
first  volume  of  which  he  published  in  1838,  and  the 
second  in  1841.  The  work  had  great  repute.  Xord- 
heimer ]niblished  also  "A  Grammatical  Analysis  of 
Select  Portions  of  Scripture,  or  a  Chrestomathy " 
(Xew  York,  1838).  and  contributed  valuable  articles 
to  the  "Biblical  Repository";  and  a  Hebrew  con- 
cordance (1842;  incomplete). 

Bibliography:  tt.  \ei!l.  licminisceHces  nf  7.  Xfwtlheimer^ 
in  yew  Englatidir.  x.xxiii.  .VKJ  ct  scq.i  E.  Robinson,  in  tiis 
liihUiithcca  Saem.  1S43,  pp.  379-3a0. 
.\.  A.  R. 

NORDLINGEN  :  City  in  the  district  of  Swabia, 
Bavaria;  till  1803  a  free  city  of  the  German  empire. 
Like  Augsburg,  Xuremberg,  Wiirzburg,  and  other 
cities  of  the  district,  XiJrdlingen  probably  had  a 
Jewish  population  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
History  of  tury,  although  documentary  evidence 
the  Com-  dates  only  from  the  thirteenth.  A  re- 
munity.  port  of  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  in 
1290,  accepted  by  Joseph  ha-Kohen 
(•'  -Emek  ha-Baka")  and  Salfeld  ("Martyrologium," 
p.  181),  and  entered  in  the  memor-book  of  the  pres- 
ent congregation  of  X5rdlingeii,  is  undoubtedly  fic- 
titious, Iiaving  been  invented  by  the  city  clerk, 
Wolfgang  Vogelmann,  about  1.549  in  order  to  free 
the  city  from  an  onerous  obligation  to  the  emperSr 
by  pretending  that  their  indebtedness  was  a  fine 
imposed  upon  the  citizens  for  excesses  committed 
against  the  Jews  250years  previously  (MilUer,  "Aus 
Fiinf  Jahrhunderten,"  etc.,  pp.  6-7).  The  Jewish 
community,  however,  suffered  terribly  from  the  per- 
secutions under  Rindfi.eiscii  (1298).  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Black  Death  (1.349).  In  1348  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  charged  Count  Albert  of  Ottingen  with 
the  punishment  of  the  rioters,  who.  in  pillaging  and 
murdering  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  had  destroyed  the 
king's  property  ("  I\ammerkuechte  "  ;  see  Kammeu- 
KXi-:ciiTSCH.\FT),  while  the  count  was  to  retain  the 
lilunder  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Jews.  Albert 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family  compromised 
with  the  city.  They  declared  a  debt  of  2.000  pounds 
of  hellers  which  the  latter  owed  to  the  Jews  to  be 
canceled,  allowing  the  city  to  retain  600  pounds 
realized  from  the  Siile  of  the  ])lunder,  while  the 
counts  themselves  received  the  houses  owned  by  the 
Jews,  the  notes  due  to  such  of  the  latter  as  were  not 
residents  of  the  city,  besides  some  valuable  jewelry. 
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among  wliich  was  a  diadem  once  the  property  of 
the  Duchess  of  Bavaria. 

More  serious  was  tlie  aetioii  taken  by  the  Union  of 
Swabian  Cities  (Seliwiibiselier  Stadtebunil)  against 
NOrdliugen  for  the  riots  of  July  29,  13S4.  (luring 
whieh  the  Jewish  comniunity  was  wiped  out  of  ex- 
isteuee.  The  bauishnieut  of  twelve  ringleaders  from 
the  city  was  demanded;  and  as  the  council  would 
not  comply  with  this  order,  KOrdlingen  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Union.  The  city  thereupon  ap- 
pealed to  King  Wenceslaus,  who  compromised  with 
it  upon  receiving  the  sum  of  3.. WO  florins.  The  city 
was  to  retain  all  property  taken  from  tlie  Jews,  and 
the  Uni(m  was  compelled  to  restore  NiJrdlingen  to 
mend)ership  (May  5,  13^.5). 

Religious  fanaticism,  stirred  up  by  the  Hussite 
war,  and  the  growing  hostility  of  all  the  free  cities 
toward  the  Jews,  which  characterize  the  history  of 
the  (ifteentli  century,  were  likewise   felt  in  Nord- 

lingen.  In  14.52  they  were  given  one 
Expulsion,    year's  notice  to  leave  the  city.     The 

order  seems  to  liave  been  complied 
with;  for  during  the  subsequent  five  years  there  is 
no  mention  of  Jews  in  NiJrdlingen.  Afterward  the 
hostile  agitation  of  the  clergy  continued,  and  de- 
crees of  expulsion  were  repeatedly  issued  and  sus- 
pensions of  the  same  granted  until  finallj'  the  edict 
of  Oct.  27,  1506.  decreed  that  all  Jews  should  leave 
Nordlingen  by  March  14,  1.507.  This  edict  was  car- 
ried out  striellv;  and  except  in  times  of  war,  as  in 
1637,  1645,  1(546-51,  1673,  1688,  1704,  and  1790,  wlien 
Jews  living  in  the  vicinity  were  permitted  to  seek 
temjiorary  shelter  in  the  city,  or  in  similar  exigen- 
cies, as  in  1783,  when  a  fire  had  rendered  the  Jews 
of  Kleinerdlingen  homeless,  no  Jew  was  pernntted 
to  reside  in  Nordlingen  until  1860,  when  P^duard 
Hochstadter  of  Dcggingen  received  permission  to 
establish  a  leather  business  in  the  city.  In  1870  a 
congregation  was  formed,  with  whieh  those  of  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Ederheim  (1874)  and  Deg- 
gingen  (1879)  amalgamated,  being  reduced  in  mem- 
bership by  the  law  of  1801,  which  granted  freedom 
of  residence. 

As  everywhere  el.se  in  German}-,  in  Nordlingen 
the  Jews  were  the  king's  property ;  but  owing  to  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  royal  protection  they  had  to 

make  their  own  arrangements  for  pro- 
Legal        teetion  with  the  city  and  with  the  lords 
Condition,    of  the  neighboring  estates.    Very  often 

the  emjieror  woidd  pawn  them  ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  woidd  assign  their  taxes  to  certain  of 
his  vassals  who  had  rendered  him  services  or  had 
advanced  Idm  money.  This  was  repeatedly  done 
by  Louis  IV.  (1314-47),  Charles  IV.  (1347-78)",  Wen- 
ceslaus (1378-1419),  and  others.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  which  involved  the  abandonment  of  the  king's 
rights  of  taxation,  the  latter  made  renewed  attempts 
to  exact  large  stuns  from  the  Jews  on  ev<Ty  emer- 
gency. Thus  Louis  IV.,  who  had  pawned  the  Jews 
in  1334  to  Ludwig  von  Ottingen,  assigned  to  that 
count  in  1345  an  additional  sum  of  .500  pounds  from 
Jewisli  taxes  in  recognition  of  services  rendered  by 
liiin  to  the  king.  Charles  IV.,  who  in  1349  had 
granted  (|uitclaims  to  the  citizens  for  robbing  and 
murdering  the  Jews,  demanded  3,600  jiounds  from 
the  successors  of  the  latter  in  1373,  when  he  needed 


money  to  buy  the  margravate  of  Brandenburg,  as- 
suring them  that  during  the  next  ten  years  they 
should  not  be  burdened  with  new  taxes.  Such 
promises,  however,  were  hardly  ever  kept.  King 
Wenceslaus,  who  had  granted  the  city  <|uitelaims 
for  the  murder  of  the  Jews  in  1384,  eight  years  later, 
when  in  need  of  money,  granted  the  coiuieil  the 
right  to  keep  Jews,  provided  the  hitter  |iaid  one- 
half  of  their  taxes,  in  addition  to  the  jiersonal  tax 
((;)PFEUPFENXio),  into  the  royal  treasury.  To  King 
]{upert  the  Jews  of  NiMillingen  pai<l  as"Ehrung" 
upon  his  coronation  (1401)  50  gulden.  His  suc- 
cessor, Sigismunil,  demanded  (1414)  tlie  sum  of  800 
gulden  for  his  expenses.  To  the  hitter's  successor, 
Albert  (1437-39),  they  had  to  pay  600  florins  as 
a  subsidy  for  the  war  with  the  Hussites.  Fred- 
erick IV.  (1440-93),  while  kindly  disposed  toward 
the  Jews,  constantly  demanded  special  taxes  for 
tlie  wars  which  he  had  to  wage  against  Bavaria 
(1463).  Burgundy  (1475),  and  Turkey  (1482).  His 
son  Maximilian  deiuanded  iijion  his  coronation  (1495) 
an  "EhruDg"  and  one-third  of  the  Jews'  property 
in  addition. 

The  Jews  had  autonomous  jurisdiction  over  mem- 
bers of  their  own  community;  but  in  1414  they  vol- 
untarily resigned  this  right,   probably  because  of 
internal  quarrels.     It  was  restored  to 
Organiza-    them  in  1433.     The  lending  of  money 
tion.  was  strictly  regulated.     In   1433  the 

Jews  were  allowed  one  pfennig  a  week 
on  every  gulden  lent  (34|  per  cent);  but  in  1447  this 
rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  a  half-pfennig  (17i 
per  cent).  When  the  clerical  agitation  grew  fiercer 
various  vexatious  measures  were  passed.  Thus  in 
1492  it  was  decreed  that  pledges  should  be  received 
only  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses;  in  1437  the 
ordinance  compelling  the  Jews  to  wear  yellow 
badges  \vas  strictly  reen forced ;  in  1488  they  were 
fined  for  holding  a  dance  two  days  before  the  festi- 
val of  the  birth  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  one  Jew- 
was  threatened  with  imprisonment  for  drawing  w-ater 
from  the  city  well ;  while  in  1495  the  notes  held  by 
them  would  not  be  considered  legal  in  the  courts. 

In  the  edict  of  expulsion  of  1.506.  w  liieh  was  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor  as  the  overlord  of  the  Jew-s, 
it  was  expressly  sti])ulated  that  no  lord  should  allow 
the  Jews  to  settle  on  his  estates  within  3(=  10  Eng- 
lish) miles  from  the  city;  but  the  counts  of  Ottingen 
and  the  Teutonic  knights  who  owned  estates  near 
the  city  nevertheless  received  Jews  there,  without 
heeding  either  the  city's  protest  or  the  im]ierial 
edicts.  The  city  thereupon  prohibited  its  citizens 
from  dealing  with  Jews  (1509) ;  but  neither  this  edict, 
frequently  repeated,  nor  the  combined  efforts  at  the 
Keiehstag  (1530)  of  all  the  free  cities  to  prohibit 
or  to  restrict  money-lending  by  Jews  were  effective. 
A  regulation  issued  Feb.  18.  1()69.  which  prescribed 
that  all  business  connected  with  loans  should  be 
transacted  in  the  city  hall,  where  the 
Later  Re-  cash  was  to  be  paid,  the  transactions 
strictions.  recorded,  and  the  pledges  kept,  and 
that  the  rate  of  interest  should  not  ex- 
ceed 8  per  cent  for  loans  above  25  tiorins  and  10  per 
cent  for  smaller  sums,  was  frequently  renewed  (1682, 
1706.  1712.  1732).  It  had.  however,  hardly  more 
practical   effect  than   the  freciueiil    prohibitions  of 
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pcdillinsror  of  dealing  in  certain  articles  (1712,  1721, 
172."),  1729.  ami  1732).  While  visitinj;  the  fairs 
could  not  lie  prohibited,  as  this  riirht  of  the  Jews 
rested  on  a  general  law  for  the  whole  empire,  the 
city  of  Xiirdlingeu  placed  various  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  Jews,  as,  for  instance,  the  prohibition 
against  selling  in  a  booth.  An  exception  was 
made  in  favor  of  the  imiierial  body -physician  Liiw 
(Winkler  V),  'who  was  permitted  to  sell  his  remedies 
(16641,  and  of  a  Dutch  jeweler  (1786).  As  a  matter 
of  course,  Jews  visiting  the  city  during  the  fairs,  or 
on  business  even  for  a  day  only,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  permitted  to  reside  there  temporarily  in  times 
of  war,  had  to  pay  a  poll  tax  (Leibzoli,). 

In  1900  the  Jews  of  Nordliugen  numbered  408  in 
a  total  population  of  8,299. 

BiBLinoRAPiiY:  Ludwig  Muller,  An<  Flliif  JnhrhutKlrrteii. 
B<i(r(7|;c  ziir  (Itschichtc  dcr  JUMschen  Gcmcimlcii  iiii 
Iiu!<s.  Augsburg,  liCIO. 

NORK.  FRIEDRICH  N.     See  KoKX,  Selig. 

NORMANDY.      See  France. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  :  One  of  the  South  At- 
lantic states  of  tile  American  Union,  and  one  of  the 
thirteen  original  states.  In  1826  Isaac  Harby  esti- 
mated that  there  were  400  Jews  in  the  state.  Its 
principal  town  is  Wilming'ton,  the  tirst  Jewi.sh 
settlers  of  which  were  Aanm  Lazarus  and  Aaron 
Kiviera.  The  former  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
in  1777,  and  went  to  Wilmington  in  early  manhood; 
be  was  interested  in  railroad  projects.  The  latter 
was  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Fear.  In  18.52  an  or- 
ganization was  effected  for  burial  services,  but  it 
was  not  until  1867  that  a  congregation  was  formed, 
with  K.  C.  Myers  as  rabbi.  This  was  permanently 
organized  in  1873  \inder  the  name  of  "  Temple  of 
Israel."  The  synagogue  was  dedicated  in  1876,  and 
8.  Mendelsohn  was  elected  rabbi.  In  1904  he  was 
still  discharging  the  duties  of  that  ofBce.  Wilming- 
ton has.  in  addition,  a  club  and  a  charitable  society. 
Other  comnuinities  exist  at  the  following  places: 
Asheville  (two  congregations  and  a  cemetery; 
Philip  S,  Henry  has  a  large  estate.  Zialamiia,  there); 
Charlotte  (a  ladies'  aid  society);  Durham  (a  con- 
gregation); Goldsboro  (Congregation  Olieb  Sho- 
lom.  founded  in  ls83.  and  three  charitable  societies) ; 
Monroe  (a  sm:ill  community,  holding  hnly-day 
services);  Newbem  (a  congreiration);  Raleigh  (a 
cemetery,  founded  in  1870);  Statesville  (Congre- 
gation Emanuel,  founded  in  iss;^);  Tarboro  (Con- 
gregation Rnai  Israel,  founded  in  187-);  Windsor 
(holy-day  services). 

Bnu,IOGRAPHV  :  Pu)iUrnlinnst  Am.  Jew.  HM.  ftnc.  No.  2,  pp. 
1(H.  l(l«;  Markens.  The  Hrtircii-s  in  Amrrica.pp.  113-114; 
Amrrirnn  .Ifiri.-^h  year  Hudh.  5661  (190(.>-I). 

A. 
NORTHAMPTON  :  Capital  of  Northampton- 
shire, Kiigland.  Jews  were  living  there  as  earl_v  as 
1180,  when  it  is  recorded  that  Samuel  of  Northamp- 
ton, for  obtaining  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  owed  the 
king  ,5  marks.  Four  years  later  he  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  the  daughter 
of  Margaret,  a  Jewess  of  London.  When  Hichard 
I.  returned  from  Germany,  in  1194,  he  issued  at 
Northampton  a  rescript  to  the  Jews  of  England  for 
a  donum  of  5.000  marks  to  be  paid  by  them,  prob- 


ably toward  the  expenses  of  his  ransom.  Altogether 
i;i,803  7s.  7d.  was  collected,  of  which  the  Jews  of 
Northampton  (thirty-six  of  whom  are  mentioned) 
contributed  £163  i:is.  lid.  They  were  thus  second 
in  point  of  numbers  and  fourth  in  point  of  contribu- 
tions of  all  the  Jews  of  England  at  that  time.  The 
communit}'  included  Jews  who  had  come  from  15\ui- 
gay,  Colchester,  Nottingham,  Stamford,  and  War- 
wick. 

Northampton  was  one  of  the  English  towns  in 
which  an  Ancn.\  was  establisheil ;  and  the  Jews 
had,  therefore,  the  right  of  residence  there  down  to 
their  expulsion.  During  the  Barons'  war  (1264)  an 
outbreak  against  them  occurred  in  the  town,  in 
which  they  suffered  severely.  In  1279.  a  boy  having 
been  found  murdered  at  Northampton,  some  Jews 
of  that  town  were  taken  to  Lonilon.  dragged  at  the 
tails  of  horses,  and  hanged  (Reiley,  "Jlemorials  of 
London,"  p.  1.5).  In  1286  a  lawsuit  occuned  in 
Northampton  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  a 
house  belonging  to  Leo  til  Mag  Elie  Baggard  ("Jew. 
Chron."  Nov.-2l3,  1889).  When  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled from  England  four  years  later,  only  five 
names  were  given  as  of  Jews  holding  landed  prop- 
erty at  Northampton  which  escheated  to  the  king. 
The  community  itself  held  live  cottages,  a  syna- 
gogue, and  a  cemetery,  the  rental  of  which  was  paid 
to  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  cemetery  was 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  probably  to  protect  the 
bodies  from  desecration.  After  the  expulsion  no 
Jewsreturned  to  Northampton  till  about  1890.  when 
a  small  congregation  was  formed  by  Russian  Jews, 
with  a  synagogue  in  Overstone  road. 

BiBi.ioGRAPHT:  Jacobs,  Jeu's  nf  Aimci-in  Enolnnci,  passim; 
Tr.  Jew.  Hixt.  Sue.  Eny.  li.  98;  T.  Baker,  XnrlhaniiAiin- 
fltire,  vol.  i. 

J. 

NORTHEIM  :  Town  in  the  province  of  Han- 
over, Prussia.  It  has  a  population  of  6,69.5,  of 
whom  over  100  are  Jews.  Jews  lived  there  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  or  tifteenth  century,  and  paid  to 
the  council  of  Ilildesheim  a  semiannual  tax  ranging 
from  i  f .  (=  "  Verding  "  =  i  mark)  to  3  g.  Al- 
though the  dukes  of  Brunswick  had  expelled  all 
the  Jews  from  their  territory,  the  municipal  council 
of  Northeim  in  the  sixteenth  century  granted  the 
Jew  Abraham  protection  for  three  years,  beginning 
with  1.5.56.  In  return  Abraham  paid  10  gulden  a 
j'ear.  In  1568  Abraham  was  apjiointed  to  furnish 
silver  for  the  ducal  mint,  and  the  duke  even  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  free  trade  outside  of  Northeim. 
In  1570  the  council  granted  to  Abraham's  wife.  Vi)- 
gelken,  in  case  her  husband  died,  the  right  of  resi- 
dence at  Northeim  for  life  under  I  he  same  conditions 
as  were  imposed  upon  him;  and  in  the  event  of 
Abraham's  death  and  her  remarriage  her  second 
husband  was  to  be  given  the  same  protection.  The 
following  year,  1.571,  Abraham  was  expelled  from 
the  city  on  suspicion  of  being  in  league  with  a  band 
of  robljcrs. 

In  1576  one  Moses,  called  "Mi'inzner,"  with  his 
wife  Anna  and  his  children,  was  granteil  the  right 
of  residence  for  six  years,  at  first  luider  the  same 
conditions  as  Abraham,  then  in  consideration  of  1.5 
gulden  protection  money.  In  1.589  he  was  gninled 
protection  and  the  right  of  residence  for  life  for 
himself  and  for  any  one  of  his  children  who  should 
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marry.  In  return  ho  was  required  to  pay  50  marks, 
12  gulden  a  year,  and  liis  share  of  the  city's  taxes; 
Ids  chihl,  on  being  granted  protection,  was  to  ])ay 
17  gulden  and  a  certain  annual  sum  as  protection 
money.  Two  other  instances  in  which  Jews  were 
received  at  Norllieim  in  that  period  are  known; 
but  in  lo91  Duke  Heinrieh  Julius  expelled  them  all 
Irom  the  city,  although  their  periods  of  protection 
had  not  expired.  No  Jews  were  found  at  Xortlieim 
between  this  date  and  1607.  Then,  at  the  instance 
of  Duche.ss  Elizabeth,  three  Jews  were  admitted  for 
ten  years,  in  consideralion  ot  an  inunediate  and  an 
annual  payment.  They  were  commissioned  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  silver  for  the  municipal  mint,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  they  were  to  charge  on  loans  to 
individuals  was  fixed. 

On  March  20.  1608.  Duke  Heinrieh  Julius  issued  a 
letter  of  convoy  good  for  ten  years  to  four  Jews  who 
wished  to  settle 
in  the  cities  of 
Kortheim  and 
Goltingeu,  the 
consideration  be- 
ing 7  gold  gul- 
den to  be  paid 
annually  to  the 
ducal  treas- 
ury.  A  resolu- 
tion which  was 
pas-ed  by  the 
Hanoverian  diet 
on  April  3,  1639, 
init  an  end  to 
the  residence 
on  the  part  of 
Jews  at  Kort- 
heim, and  no 
Jews  are  found 
in  the  town  until 
the  time  of  the 
W  e  s  t  ])  h  a  1  i  a  n 
rule(1809),  when 
two  Jewish  fam- 
ine s  settled 
there.  The  com- 
munity is  luider 
the  rabbinate  of 
Hildeslieim,  and 

formerly  liad  its  cemetery  at  Suilheini ;  now  (1901) 
it  has  a  cemetery  of  its  own  and  purposes  building 
a  synagogue. 

BinLiOGRAPnv  :  Venniirerholz.  IHr  Stttitt  Xnrtheim:  DObner, 
Urhuiiilnihurh  der  Slii'll  Hi/.d.v/i.im,  v.  2S.  :M\  41  et  seq.,  ad; 
vi.  :«)9.  42S.  461  (■(  seq..  4S3,  OIK  <  (  acq..  r,:r2.  .>W  ;  Ilorovltz,  Die 
hutchriflcn  de^  Atten  Frietihnfft  th-r  Israflitischcii  Ge- 
meimic  zu  Pranhfurt-am-Main,  p.  23,  No.  252. 

n.  A.  Lew. 

NORWAY  :  Northwestern  division  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula.  It  has  a  total  popidation  of 
2,240,032.  The  census  of  1897  counted  over  300 
Jews  there,  but  their  nvimber  has  since  doubled. 
In  conformity  with  a  law  which  became  operative 
■when  Norway  was  united  with  Sweden  in  1814, 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  settle  in  the  coiuitry.  This 
medieval  law  Avas  (inally  repealed  in  18.51  through 
the  efforts  of  a  prou|).  headed  by  the  jioet  Werge- 
laud,  although  only  a  small  number  of  Jews  availed 
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Plan  of  the  Jewish  Quarter  of  Norwieh. 

(From  "TrausacHons  of  the  Jewish  Utstdrkal  Sx-lely  of  EngUnd.") 


themselves  of  the  privilege  of  settling  in  Norway. 
Most'  of  these  come  from  Russian  Poland,  and  they 
enjoy  full  civic  equality.  They  are  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  industrial  pursuits  and  are  generally  pros- 
jierous.  The  majority  live  in  the  capital,  Christi- 
ania,  while  a  smaller  number  are  in  Trondhjem  and 
a  few  in  liergen.  The  Jews  of  Christtunia  formed 
originally  three  ininyanim,  but  the  largest  and  most 
important  two  united,  under  the  name  "  Mosaiske 
Tros,sanifund."  This  congregation,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  owns  a  cemetery 
and  worships  in  a  rented  chapel. 

D,  J.  Wo. 

NOBWICH:  Capital  town  of  the  county  of 
Noifolk.  England.  After  London,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge,  it  is  the  earliest  English  town  mentioned 
as  being  inhabited  by  Jews.  The  so-called  martyr- 
dom  of   William  of  Kokwich — the  first  case  of 

blood  accusa- 
tion in  Europe 
— occin-red  there 
in  1144.  It  must 
have  possessed 
an  important 
congregation 
verj'  early,  as 
the  sheriff  of 
Norfolk  paid 
.£44  6s.  8d.  for 
the  Jews  of  Nor- 
wich in  1159. 
The  most  impor- 
tant person  in 
the  community 
in  the  twelfth 
cent  u  r y  was 
Jurnet  of  Nor- 
\.-ich,  who  is 
said  to  have 
married  a  Chris- 
tiaii.  Jliryld, 
daughter  of 
Humphrey  de 
Havile.  Jurnet 
was  fined  6,000 
marks,  an  enor- 
mous sum,  while 
his  wife's  lands 
were  escheated  (Blomefield,  "History  of  Norfolk," 
iv.  510).  This  occurred  in  1180;  but  three  years 
later  he  is  foimd  contintnng  to  conduct  business, 
one  of  the  earliest  "  feet  of  line  "  (title  deed)  in  ex- 
istence being  with  regard  to  a  messuage  at  Norwich 
which  he  had  purchased  from  William  of  Curzon. 
He  paid  1.800  marks  for  the  privilege  of  having 
residence  in  England  (Jacobs,  "Jews  of  Angevin 
England,"  pp.  90,  94,  97). 

During  the  massacres  of  1190  all  the  Norwich 
■lews  who  were  found  in  their  own  houses  were  slain 
(Feb.  6);  the  remainder  hail  sought  refuge  in  the 
castle.  On  the  return  of  Uichard  I.  from  Germany, 
the  Jews  of  Norwich  contributed  for  his  ransom  to 
the  Northampton  doiunu  of  March  20,  1194,  thir- 
teen of  them  contributing  £88  9s.  4d.  The  compar- 
ative sraallness  of  their  number  and  contribution 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  massacre  of  1190. 
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In  1200  an  affray  took  place  in  Norwich  in  wliich 
a  prii'St  assaulted  anil  wounded  Abraham  of  Nor- 
wich, who  appealed  to  the  court  for  reilress.  The 
great  Jewish  tinancier  of  Norwich,  and  indeed  of  all 
Enjrland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  Isaac  of  Nouwich,  who  in  1218  was  fined  the 
enormous  sum  of  10.000  marks.  There  is  .still  c.v- 
tant  a  sort  of  day-book  of  his  transactions  for  the 
three  years  r3"-5-27.  lie  is  repicsented  in  contem- 
porary caricature  as  king  of  the  money  lenders  or 
demons,  with  a  tri])le  head,  showing  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  his  influence  (see  illustration,  Jew.  Encyo. 
vi.  C'38V 

In  rJ34  thirteen  Jews  were  accused  of  having  forci- 
bly circumcised  the  five-year-old  son  of  a  Christian 
physician  (possibly  a  convert).  They  paid  a  fine  for 
respite  of  judgment;  but  four  years  later  four  of 
them  were  hanged  at  Norwich  after  having  been 
dragged  to  the  gallows  at  the  tails  of  horses.  In 
1"33~,  possibh-  in  connection  with  this  affair,  the 
houses  of  the  Jews  of  Norwich  were  twice  broken 
into  and  burned. 

Norwicli  remained  the  seat  of  an  AnruA  down  to 
the  expulsion  in  1290,  on  which  occasion  the  king 
came  into  possession  of  bonds  to  the  extent  of  £20 
in  money  and  of  corn  and  wool  to  the  value  of  £814 
13s.  Id. 'and  £311  13s.  4d.  respectively.  Further- 
more, sixteen  Jews  of  Norwich  held  messuages, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  com- 
munity possessed  a  synagogue  of  the  annual  value 
of  OS.,  for  which  it  pa^d  4d.  as  a  land  tax. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  deeds  relalingto 
the  Jews  of  Norwich  exists  in  the  public  records, 
espeiially  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  are 
no  less  than  ninety-four  Latin  deeds  and  ninety-four 
Hebrew  '•  starrs  "  (the  latter  were  published  by  M.  D. 
Davis:  "Shet^irot,"  London,  1888).  From  these  and 
other  documents  it  is  possible  todeterniine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Jewry  at  Norwich.  It  extended  from 
Hogg  Hill  to  the  Ilaymarket,  and  from  Sadie  Gate 
to  Little  Orfoi'd  street.  The  synagogue  was  in  the 
center,  and  had  a  cemetery  near  it  and  a  sclioolat  the 
south  end  of  it.  This  shows  that  the  English  Jews 
had  a  separate  school  system. 

A  small  congregation  seems  to  have  existed  in 
Norwich  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  eenturj',  a 
synagogue  having  been  erected  there  in  1848.  The 
present  congregation  is  a  small  one,  numbering 
(1904)  only  138  souls. 

BIBI.IOORAPUV:  Jacobs.  Jru's  of  Atidct'in  EuQhiUfl,  Viiss\m\ 
Tr.Jev:  Hist.  .Soc  Kny.  ii.  112-114.  122-i:ii) :  W.  Hve,  Aor- 
filth  Auli'iiiaiian  .Vi.Mi7(«Hj/,  1.  SiJ-Siii.  Lomlon.  Is77:  Kirk- 
p.ilrirk.  Strifts  innl  LmirA  nf  the  t'i1)i  ni  ynririrh.  pp.  *J1), 
4.S  .Surwi.h.  IK'J!):  .M.  i).  Davi.s.  Slietniiit.  pp.  1  21s,  London, 
18S.-*;  Jcui.ih  Year  BiMiU.  5(i<ii  (=  l'JU5). 

J. 

NOBZI:  Italian  family,  many  memliersol  which 
were  distinguished  as  scholars  and  rabl)is.  Proba- 
bly the  family  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of 
Noreia.  According  to  Jlortara,  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct families  of  the  name  at  JIanlna — one  from 
Tizzana  and  the  other  from  Toraz/.o. 

Benjamin  ben  Emanuel  Norzi :  Wrote,  in 
1477.  a  work  on  the  calendar  entitled  "Sod  la-'Asot 
Luah  ■' ;  it  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Michael, 
"Ozrot  Hayyim,"  No.  353:  see  Wolf,  '-liibl.  II<!br." 
1.  252;  Benjacob,  "Ozar  ha-Sefarim,"  \i.  417). 
IX.-23 


Eliezer  ben  David  Norzi :  Scholar  of  the  six- 
teenth ceiilmy  ;  mentioned  in  the  responsa  of  Jloses 
Provencal.  Eliezer's  name  is  connected  with  the 
"  Perush  lia-Temunot,"  which  contains  explanations 
of  the  geometrical  figuresof  the  sixth  ehaplerof  the 
"Sefer  ha-Shem  "  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (see  Stein- 
schneider,  "Ilebi-.  Bibl."  viii.  28). 

Hayyim  ben  Jchiel  Norzi  :  Lived  at  Mantua 
in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  Together  with  the  rabbis 
of  Mantua  he  signed  a  halakic  decision  (respon- 
siim  No.  8)  of  Moses  Zaculo.  Hayyim's  authority 
is  invoked  by  JIattithiah  Tcrni  in  bis  "Sefat  Emet" 
(p.  S7b)  and  by  Samuel  Aboab  in  liis  "  Debar  Slie- 
muer'(^  181;  see  Nepi-Gliirondi,  "Toledol  Gedole 
Yisrael,"  p.  11). 

Isaac  ben  Moses  Norzi:  Talmudist;  lived  at 
Ferrara  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  "'Ittur  Bikkure  Kazir"  (Venice,  1715),  on 
a  dispute  in  a  case  of  sliehitah  brought  before  the 
Talmud  Torah  of  Fcnara  during  the  presidency'  of 
Isaac  Lampronti  (Nepi-Ghirondi,  "Toledot  Gedole 
Yisrael,"  p.  133:  Steiuschneider,  "Cat.  Bodl."  col. 
1140). 

Jedidiah  Solomon  ben  Abraham  Norzi : 
Rabbi  ami  exegcte:  born  at  ^laiitua  aliout  loGO; 
died  there  after  1626.  Ho  studied  iindcr  Closes 
Cases,  and  received  his  rabbinical  diploma  in  1585. 
Toward  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
he  was  elected  corabbi  of  Mantua,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  his  death.  Jedidiah  Solomon  conse- 
crated the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  a  critical  and 
Masoretic  commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  was 
considered  a  stanilanl  work.  The  author  spared  no 
pains  to  render  hiscritical  labors  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  leave  the  Biblical  text  in  as  perfect  a 
condition  as  thorough  learning  and  conscientious 
industry  could  make  it.  He  noted  all  the  various 
readings  which  are  scattered  through  Talmudic  and 
midrashic  literatures,  and  cousidtcd  all  the  Masoretic 
works,  both  published  and  unpublished. 

To  collate  all  the  manuscripts  to  which  he  could 
gain  access,  and  to  find  the  JIasoretIc  work  "  Massoret 
Seyag  la-Torah  "  of  Meir  ben  Todros  Abulafia,  Jedi- 
diah Solomon  undertook  extended  voyages  and  lived 
for  a  long  time  abroad.  Among  the  manuscripts 
consulted  by  him  was  that  of  Toledo  of  the  year 
1277  (now  known  as  the  Codex  ])e  Rossi,  No.  782). 
He  compared  all  the  texts  of  the  printed  editions 
and  availed  himself  of  his  friend  .Menahem  Lon- 
zano's  critical  labors  in  connection  wilh  the  Penta- 
teuch. Tli(^  work  was  complete<l  in  1626  and  was 
entitled  by  its  author  "  Goder  Perez."  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  volumes,  the  first  embracing  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Five  Megillot,  and  the  .second 
comprising tlic  Hagiograplia  and  tiie  Proi)hets,  with 
two  small  treatises  at  the  end — '■.Ala'amar  ha- 
3Ia'arik,"  on  the  "'Meteg,"  and  '•  Kelale  BeGaD- 
KaFaT,"  on  the  six  letters  and  the  "Kamez  hatuf." 
The  work  was  first  published  under  the  titli>  "Min- 
hat  Shai  "  by  Raphael  Hayyim  Basila,  who  added 
to  it  some  notes  and  apiundcd  a  list  of  900  varia- 
tions (JIantua,  1742-44).  A  second  edition,  without 
the  grammatical  treatises,  appeared  at  Vienna  in 
1810;  the  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  alone,  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  was  published  at  Dubrovna  in 
1804;   the  commentary  on  the  Hagiographa  and  the 
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Prophets,  at  Wilna  in  1820.  Jedidiali  Solomon's  in- 
troduction was  pul)lislied  by  Samuel  Vita  della 
Yolta  in  1819,  and  rcpublislK-d  by  Jcllinck  at  Vienna 
in  1876.  A  ronimentary  on  tlie  "Minliat  Sliai " 
was  published  by  Ilayyim  Zecb  Bender  of  liabruisk 
under  the  title  "Or  Hayyim"  (Wilna,  1867). 

Bini.IOfiRAPIiT  :  De  Ili«si,  Dizinnarin.  p.  i'ttl;  Eidiliorn.  EiH- 
Jiittnm  in  tl(i.<  Altf  Trstami  nt  X  Uosenniijncr,  Ihtutlhueh 
fUr  die  Litinttur  lii-r  Uihlisciieu  Kxtntsis :  steinsi'liin*(der. 
'Ott.  lindl.  I'ol.  «7T:  Fillet,  IliliK  Jiiil.  iii.  :!li:  Miclmcl.  Or 
ha-Uamiim.  p.  tt-',  .Nn.  'XA  ;  Fueiin,  Kcncmt  Yiitracl,  p.  ;iS2. 

Jehiel  Vidal  Norzi  :  Kabbi  at  JIantua  in  the 
first  half  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  Appointed 
first  as  overseer  of  the  '■shol.ietim."  lie  was  in 
1028  elected  a  member  of  the  rabbinate,  at  a  time 
when  the  eouiniunit)'  was  undergoing  many  and 
severe  trials  (Mortara,  in  "Corriere  Isi'aelitico," 
1863,  pp.  no  t't  seq.). 

Itloses  ben  Jedidiali  Norzi :  Probably  grand- 
son of  Moses  ben  .li'ilidiuh  Siiionion;  lived  at  Man- 
tua in  the  seventeenth  cenlur_v.  Several  consul- 
tations of  his  are  found  in  the  "  Debar  Slieniuel " 
(SS  328,  329,  341)  of  Samuel  Aboab  (Nepi-Ghirondi, 
"Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,"  p.  347). 

Moses  ben  Jedidiah  Solomon  Norzi :  Kabbi 
at  Mantua;  died  in  bllMI.  lie  was  tlie  author  of  a 
commentary  on  Middot  and  of  novelliu  on  Hullin. 
none  of  which  has  been  jiublished.  Abraham  Porta- 
leoue,  in  bis  "Shilte  ha-Gibboiim  "  (p.  94b),  invokes 
his  authoritj'  in  regard  to  tiie  weight  of  a  dinar.  A 
letter  of  consolation,  entitled  "Iggeret  Tanhumin." 
was  written  by  Hauaniah  ben  Solomon  Finzi  to 
Moses'  children  at  the  death  of  their  father  (Stein- 
sehneider,  "Hebr.  Bibl."  v.  132;  see  Nepi-Gliirondi, 
"Toledot  Gedole  Yisrael,"  p.  347,  where  Moses  ben 
.Jedidiah  Solomon  is  confounded  with  JIo.scs  ben 
Jedidiah,  who  was  proliably  grandson  of  the  former). 

Raphael  ben  Gabirol  Norzi:  Ethical  writer; 
lived  at  Perrara,  later  at  Mantua,  in  the  si.xteenlh 
century.  He  wrote  the  following  ethical  works: 
"Se'ah  Solet,"  in  six  chapters  (Mantua,  1561); 
"  .Marpe  la-Nefe.sh  "  (Mantua,  r.  1561 ;  Venice,  1571) ; 
"Orah  Hayyim"  (Venice,  1579;  Amsterdam,  1757; 
see  Steiuschneider,  "Cat.  Bodl."  col.  2128;  Zunz, 
"Z.  G."  p.  2.54;  FiirsI,  "Bibl.  Jud."  iii.  40). 

Solomon  ben  Samuel  Norzi :  Scholar  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  His  respoiisa  were  published  at 
Mantua  in  1588  (see  Benjacob,  "O/.ar  ha-Sefarim," 
p.  501). 

J.  I.  Bn. 

NOSS) :  Anthropologists  who  consider  the  nose 
an  important  racial  index  (To|)inard,  Bertillon,  Den- 
iker,  and  otiiers)  in  their  elassitications  of  varieties 
of  noses  have  one  class  whi(^h  they  call  "Jewish." 
or  "Semitic" — prominent,  arched,  and  "hooked" 
ncses.  It  luis  been  pointed  out  that  this  Semitic 
nose  appears  in  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  in 
figures  representing  Semites.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  autliors  show  that  this  form  of  no.se  is  not 
cliaracteristically  Semitic,  because  tlie  modern  non- 
Jewish  Semites,  parlieularly  such  as  are  supposed 
to  have  maintained  themselves  in  a  jnire  state,  as 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  do  not  possess thischaractcristie 
nose  at  all.  Their  noses  are  as  a  rule  short,  straight. 
and  often  "snub,"  or  concave.  Luschan  holds  tiial 
the  hooknose  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of 
the  Semites,  and  contends  that  Die  small  number 


of  arched  noses  that  are  found  among  the  Jews  is 
due  to  ancient  intermixture  with  the  Hittites  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  shows  that  other  races  also,  as  the 
Armenian,  for  instance,  who  have  a  good  portion  of 
Ilittite  lilood  in  their  veins,  have  hook-noses. 

Among  the  modern  Jews  tlie  hooknose  is  not  as 
frequently  encountered  as  popular  belief  and  cari- 
caturists would  lead  one  to  believe.  In  tlie  ap- 
pended table  are  given  figures  of  the  percentage  of 
four  varieties  of  noses— straight  ("Greek"),  aqui- 
line, or  arched  C'Jewisli,"  "Semitic"),  llatand  broad, 
and  "snub,"  or  retrousse: 


Country. 


Jt'U'S. 

(ialicia  , 
Russia  . , 
Little  Russia.  ; 
I^ithuunia 

(Jalit'ia 

Little  Russia. 


S£ 

O 

ii 

ts 

II 

2 

1^ 

1 

f 

P 
^C 

b, 

60.1 

28.4    4.9 

fi.fi 

842 

S4.ll 

2.0  1(1.(1 

4,0 

1(11 

.17.. S 

2e.:^iIl.4 

4,7 

4:t8 

.55.0 

21." 

18.8 

4.3 

1)9 

84.0 

4.0 

8.0 

4,0 

2.5 

:o.« 

IS.H 

6.4 

3.4 

20(i 

Observer. 


Mnjer  and  Kopernickl. 
Bleclimau. 

Talko-Hryncewlcz. 

Kopernicki. 
Talko-Hryucewicz. 


From  these  figures  It  can  be  seen  that  the  major- 
ity of  noses  in  Jews  are  straight,  or  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  "Greek."  Over  00  per  cent  of  the 
noses  of  Jews  in  the  table  above  are  of  this  variety, 
in  some  groups  exceeding  even  80  per  cent.  "Jew- 
ish "  or  arched  noses  are  in  the  minoritj-,  less  than 


25  per  cent  being  of  this  kind ;  in  Poland,  Elkiud 
found  only  0.5  jier  cent  of  Semitic  noses  among  the 
Jews  in  Warsaw;  Weissenberg,  in  Soutli  Russia, 
only  10  per  cent;  Yakowenko,  in  Lithuania,  9,79 
jier  cent.  The  proportion  of  "snub  "  noses — from  3 
to  6  per  cent — is  of  interest. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  noses  in  Jews 
and  non-Jews  in  Russia  and  Galieia  sliows  that  the 
percentage  of  straight  noses  is  about  the  same  in 
both ;  aquiline  and  hook-noses  are  somewhat  more 
frequently  met  with  among  tlie  Jews,  while  "  snub  " 
noses  are  oftener  encountered  on  non-Jewisli  faces. 
The  "Jewish"  nose  is  thus  .seen  by  statistical  evi- 
dence to  be  not  the  one  which  is  prominent,  hooked, 
or  arched.  The  question  why  artists  and  scientists 
liave  always  considered  a  certain  nose  charaelrrislic 
of  the  Jew  has  been  variously  explained.  lieddoe 
claims  that  it  is  due  to  a  characteristic  tucking  uj) 
of  tlie  wings.    Joseph  Jacobs  concludes  that  "the 
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nose  does  contribute  much  toward  producing  the 
Jewish  expression,  but  it  is  not  so  much  the  sluipe 
of  its  profile  as  tlie  accentuation  and  flexibility  of 
the  nostrils."     From  his  composite  pliotographs  of 
Jewish  faces  he  shows  that  when  the  nose  is  covered 
the  Jewish  expression  disappears  en- 
Jewish       tirely,  and  that  it  is  the  "nostrility  " 
"  Nostril-    which  makes  these  composites  "  Jew- 
ity."         ish."     '"A  curious   experiment  illus- 
trates tliis  importance  of  the  nostril 
toward  makins;  the  Jewish  expression.     Artists  tell 
us  tliat  the  best  way  to  make  a  caricature  of  the 
Jewish  nose  is  to  write  a  I'lijure  6  with  a  long  tail 
(Fig.  1);  now  remove  the  turn  of  the  twist  as  in  Fig- 
ure 2.  and  much  of  the  Jewishness  disappears;  and 
it  vanishes  entirely  when  we  draw  the  continuation 
liorizoutally  as  in  Figure  3.     We  may  conclude, 
then,  as  regards  the  Jewish  n<ise,  that  it  is  more  the 
Jewish  nostril  than  the  nose  itself  which  goes  to 
form  the  characteristic  Jewish  expression."     Ripley 
agrees  with  Jacobs  on  this  point,  and  concludes  that 
next  to  dark  liair  and  eyes  and  a  swarthy  skin  the 
nostrils  are  the  most  distinctive  feature  among  the 
Jews  (■■  Races  of  Europe,"  p.  39.5). 

The  relation  of  the  breadtli  of  the  nose  to  its 
length,  known  as  the  "nasal  index,"  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  means  of  distinguishing  the 
various  races  of  mankind.  Those  in  whom  the 
breadth  of  tlie  nose  exceeds  85  percent  of  its  height 
are  considered  as  platyrhiue:  those  in  wliom  the 
width  of  the  nose  is  less  than  TO  per  cent  of  its 
height  are  leptorhine;  and  lastlj'  those  races  in 
which  the  width  of  the  nose  varies  between  70  and 
85  per  cent  of  its  height  aye  classed  as  mesorhine. 
Measurements  of  Jewish  noses  show  that  they  are 
mostly  leptorhine,  or  narrow-no.sed,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  table: 


Country. 

-Nasal  Index. 

Observer. 

Jeu-s. 

70.00 
ffi.05 
59.89 
62.38 
63.00 
62.73 

60.71 
68.28 
62.00 

Poland         

Elliind. 

White  Russia 

Soutli  Rus.sia '. 

Yaliowenko. 
Ivanowslii. 

Pantukljuf. 

Jf  irf  >^c«. 
Poland 

Elkind. 

Wliiip  Russia                  

Yakowenko. 

Soutti  Russia 

Weissenberg. 

BiBi.iOGR.APHY:  N.  D.  Elkind.  Errci,  Moscow,  1903;  Joseph 
.laiMibs,  Oh  the  Uacutl  (lnir<trtrriKtiC!tof  Mutlfirn  Jt  u-a^in 
Jiiurnnl  n/  thf  Aiithrniiiiliiiiical  lustitulc.  IM*.  xv.  2;(-«2; 
A.  .V.  Ivanowski.  (Ih  AutrniMihujitchtkotn  Snutave  Nasele- 
nia  Tfojuii,  Moscow.  l!«i»:  Osiar  Hovorka.  Die  AeuMerc 
Xartr,  Vif'nna,  ISUtt:  P.  Toplnard.  KlemintsiVAnthrnpnloyie 
fJhirrale,  Parts.  lSK."i;  s.  Welssenberg, /)ie  Snilrnxgisclicn 
Juiicn,  in  ArchivfUr  AnlhrojioUigic,  1895,  vol.  xxiil. 
.1.  JI.   Fr. 

NOSE-RING:  'I'lu-  Hebrew  word  DW  (plural, 
D'JJfJi  is  used  for  bolh  earrings  and  nose- rings,  but 
where  the  latter  is  referred  to  the  word  t^X  is  added 
(Isa.  iii.  21);  or  it  is  indicated  in  another  waj'  that 
the  ring  is  intended  for  the  nose  (as  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
30.  47.  et  al.).  No.se-rings  were  worn  only  by  women, 
and  the  first  mention  of  them  occurs  in  tlie  narra- 
tive of  Eliezer  and  Rebekah,  where  the  former  gave 
the  latter  a  golden  nose-ring  of  half  a  shekel's  weight 
(Gen.  .xxiv.  47,  R.  V.;  comp.  A.  V.).     That  in  cer- 


tain instances  golden  nose-rings  are  specifically  re- 
ferred to  suggests  that  nose-rings  sometimes  were 
made  of  baser  metals.  The  nose-ring  is  mentioned 
in  the  proverb,  "  A  fair  wcmiaii  without  discretion  is 
like  a  golden  nose-ring  in  a  swine's  snout"  (Prov. 
xi.  23,  llebr. ).  That  nose-rings  were  still  worn  by 
Jewish  women  in  the  time  of  the  Talmudists  is  evi- 
denced by  the  regulation  forbidding  women  to  wear 
them  on  Sabbath  in  public  {Shab.  vi.  1).  Nose- 
rings are  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah  (Kelim  xi.  8) 
as  ornaments  that  are  capable  of  becoming  un- 
clean. 
E.  o.  II.  M.  Sel. 

NOSSIG,  ALFRED :  Austrian  author  and 
sculptor;  born  at  Lemberg,  Galicia,  April  18,  1864. 
lie  studied  law,  philosophy,  and  natural  science  at 
the  universities  of  Lemberg  and  Zurich  (Ph.D.).  and 
then  studied  medicine  for  several  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  After  living  for  some  time  at 
Paris  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Berlin.  He  began 
his  literary  career  with  some  poetical  works  in  Po- 
lish, including  "The  Tragedy  of  Thought," a  drama 
(1884):  "The  King  of  Zioii,"  a  drama  (produced  at 
the  Xational  Theater  at  Lemberg,  1887);  and  "John 
the  Prophet,"  an  epic  poem  (1892).  In  German  he 
published  the  dramas  "Gottliche  Liebe "  (1901): 
"Die  Hochstapler"  (produced  at  the  JVeue  Bilhne 
of  Berlin,  1902);  and  the  libretto  to  Paderewski's 
opera  "Manru." 

Xossig's  scientific  works,  ■written  in  German  and 
chiefly  sociological,  are  as  follows :  "  Leber  die  Be vol- 
kerung"  (1885);  "Eiufiihruug  in  das  Studium  der 
Sozialen  Hygiene"  (1894);  "Revision  des  Sozialis- 
mus"  (1900");  "  Die  Politik  des  Weltfriedens"  (1901); 
"  Die  :jioderne  Agrarfrage  "  (1902).  To  the  literature 
of  art  lie  has  contributed  "  Aesthetische  Skizzen" 
(1895).  "Die  Kunst  Oesterreich  Uugarus  im  2seun- 
zehnteu  Jahrhundert "  (1903),  and  many  essays  on 
the  regeneration  of  the  drama.  He  is  recognized  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin  as  an  authoritative  critic  on  art 
and  the  drama.  His  "  Praktische  Kritik  der  Lehre 
Spinoza's"  appeared  in  1895. 

Nossig's  work  as  a  sculjitor  was  exhibited  at 
Paris  (1899)  and  Berlin  (1900),  and  attracted  much 
attention.  His  chief  works  in  this  field  arc  "Der 
Ewige  Jude,"  "Juda  der  Makkabiier,"  "  Kiinig 
Salomo,"  and  the  mask  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Austria. 

Nossig  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  Jew- 
ish fjuestion.  In  this  din'ction  he  has  written: 
"  Versuch  zur  Liisung  der  Jiidischen  Frage  "  (1887); 
"Slatieralien  zur  Stalistik  des  Ji'idischen  Stammes" 
(1887);  "Sozialhvgiene  der  Juden  und  des  Altorien- 
talischen  Villkerkreises"  (1894);  "jQdische  Stalis- 
tik," vol.  i.  (a  collection  edited  by  Nossig,  1903); 
"Die  Bilanz  des  Zionismus"  (1903);  and  "Das 
Ji'idisrlie  Kolonisatioiisiiroirnunm  "  (1904).  S. 

NOTARIES  AND  SCRIBES.     See  Sofeuim. 

NOTARIKON  (vorapiKdv;  Latin,  "notaricum," 
from  "iKiiarius"  =  "a  shorthand-writer"):  A  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  consisting  in  either  simply  abbre- 
viating the  words  or  in  writing  only  one  letter  of 
each  word.  This  system,  used  by  the  Romans  in 
their  courts  of  justice  for  reconling  the  proceedings 
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■of  the  court  (comp.  Benjiimin  Mussalia  in  liis  adili- 
tioiis  to  the  "  'Anik."  «.r.),  was  said  by  tho  Talimul- 
ists  to  have  existed  as  early  as  tlie  time  of  Moses; 
and  they  held  that  Ihe  latter  used  it  in  the  eomposi- 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  law  eoncerning  nota- 
rikon  is  the  thirtieth  of  the  thirty-two  herineneutic 
rules  laid  down  by  Eliezer  b.  Jose  liaGelili  for  the 
interpretation  of  tlie  Bible.  Still,  as  Samson  of 
Chinon  remarks  ("Sefer  Keritul,"  Preface),  it  was 
used  in  liaggadie  interpretation  only,  not  in  halakic 
matters. 

Interpretation  by  means  of  notarikon  is  general  in 
the  pre-Talniudic  literature,  in  botli  Talmuds,  in  the 
Jlidrashim,  and  in  the  later  commentaries.  But  the 
term  itself,  while  frequently  met  with  elsewhere, 
occurs  but  once  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Orlah  i. 
<51c),  which  apparently  includes  notarikon  in  Ge- 
MATUIA  (comp.  Frankel  in  "Monatsschrift,"  xi.\. 
144).  In  most  of  the  haggadie  interpretations  by 
means  of  uotarikon,  this  system  is  referred  to  as 
consisting  in  writing  the  initials  of  words.  Thus 
the  word  tns  (Gen.  xlix.  4)  is  interpreted  as  being 
composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  n'JT  nXCD  DTnS  = 
"thou  hast  beenwant<in;  thou  hast 
Examples,  sinned;  thou  hast  committed  adultery" 
(ilidr.  AggadatBcreshitlxxxii.).  The 
•word  '3JN,  the  first  woid  of  the  Decalogue,  is  de- 
clared to  1)0  composed  of  nUH"'  n'3n3  ^C'53  N3N  = 
*'I  myself  have  written  [the  Torali]  and  delivered 
it,"or  nTH'  na^HD  HD'JJJ  HTDN  =  "a  pleasant  say- 
ing, written  and  delivered  "  (Shab.  lO.'Ja).  On  Moses' 
rod  were  engraved  tlie  letters  3nX3  CHJ?  "jyi.  which 
are  the  initials  of  the  Hebrew  terms  for  the  ten 
plagues  (Tan.,  Wa'era,  8).  According  to  R.  Joshua 
<Sliab.  104b)  if  one  writes  on  a  Sabbath  even  a  sin- 
gle letter  in  notarikon — that  is  to  say,  indicating  by  a 
dot  above  the  letter  that  it  is  an  abbreviation  (comp. 
liashi  ad  loc.) — he  is  guilty  of  violating  the  Sab- 
bath just  as  though  be  had  written  a  whole  word. 

In  other  instances  notarikon  designates  the  mere 
abbreviation  of  words;  thus  the  word  tJ'pn'l  (K\- 
xvii.  13)  is  interpreted  as  the  notarikon  of  "13^1  7n'1 
=  "he  [Joshua]  made  him  [Aiualek]  sick  and  broke 
him"  (Mek..  Beshallah,  •AniaUk,  1).  There  is  also 
an  instance  in  wliich  notarikon  is  taken  to  designate 
a  system  of  rapid  writing  in  which  a  whole  sen- 
tence is  omitted  when  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  sen- 
tence which  is  written.  Tluis  in  the  commandment 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thou  may- 
est  live  long"  (Ex.  xx.  12,  Hebr.),  where  the  omis- 
sion of  the  sentence  "But  if  thou  dost  not  honor 
thy  father  and  mother,  thou  shalt  not  live  long,"  as 
it  is  perfectly  luidcrstood,  is  called  notariljou  (Mek., 
Yitro,  Bahodesh,  8). 

Certain  rabbis  consider  it  to  be  a  historical  fact 
that  the  two  priests  sent  by  command  of  the  As- 
syrian king  to  teach  Ihe  Torah  to  the  Samaritans 
liad  the  whole  Pentateuch  written  in  notarikon, 
thus  accounting  for  the  variants  of  the  Samaritan 
text  (Pirke  U.  El.  xxxviii.).  The  heathen  also  are 
said  to  have  learned  the  Torah  through  their  notarii 
or  shorthand-writers,  who  copied  tlie  Pentateuch 
from  the  stones  on  which  it  was  engraved  by  Joshua 
after  the  passjige  of  the  Jordan  (Sotah  35b;  comp. 
Deut.  xxvii.  3-4,  comp.  "J.  Q.  K."  vii.  361,  oC4; 
ix.  520). 


Notarikon  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  Cabala, 

although  the  term  itself  does  not  frequently  occur, 

it  being  generally  included,  as  in  the 

In  the       Jerusidem  Talmud,  in  gematria.     Its 

Cabala.  use  in  the  Cabala  is  more  extended; 
for  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
cabalistic  exegesis,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  hag- 
gadie interpretation,  and  of  forming  the  naiues  of 
God.  Tlie  application  to  the  Cabala  of  the  w  ord  jn 
as  an  abbreviation  of  mnOJ  n03n,  and  the  fre- 
quent use  of  DTIS  as  designating  nia  •CTil  ID")  Cl"S 
(=  "the  literal,  the  intimated,  the  homiletie,  and  the 
m3'stic  interpretations")  are  well  known.  As  an 
example  of  cabalistic  interpretation  by  notarikon 
may  be  given  that  of  the  word  D'C'Sia  as  referring 
to  the  cosmogonic  order  D'  D'Oti'  ]nN  T?"^  N13 
Dinn  (="  He  created  the  firmament,  the  earth,  the 
heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  abyss  ") ;  this  word  is  re- 
solved into  other  sentences  also. 

The  use  of  notarikon  in  forming  the  names  of  God 
is  equally  important.  Here  the  initial  letters,  or  the 
middle  letters,  or  the  last  letters  of  words  are  em- 
ployed. Thus  initial  letters  of  the  individual  words 
in  the  sentence  pXJ  1^0  ^^5  form  px,  the  middle 
letters  X?D.  and  the  linal  letters  p7.  Another  method 
is  to  take  the  alternate  letters  of  the  words  in  a  sen- 
tence; for  instance,  the  alternate  letters  of  nnriDjn 
13*n^X  rwrvh  (Deut.  xxix.  2S)  form  the  name  nOil 
jnx  Vn  tMoses  Cordovero.  "Pardes  Kimmonim," 
gate  XXX.,  eh.  viii.).  The  best  known  of  such  com- 
binations is  the  prayer  of  Nehunya  b.  ha-Kanah  be- 
ginning n33  SJX.  the  initials  of  which  constitute  the 
forty-two-lettured  uaiue  of  God. 

Btbliography  :  liaclier.  TtrminoUnnc  tier  Aeltcsten  JUtl- 
isi-hiii  Svhiiftmisltiinnn^  s.v.;  Frankel.  MehiK  p.  147b;  J.. I. 
(ioliH)erKer,  in  Ila-Vfliwli.  iii.  L'l.  :itl,  .V>;  II.  Kutzenellen- 
liDgen,  Neliliot  '(ilmn.  Wilna,  1822;  idem,  in  Ha-KiiriiHl, 
iv.,  2(K,  271,  277;  Kniuss,  LeIinwOrter,  s.v.;  N.  Tara- 
sliclmuslvi,  la  Ila-Karnicl,  iv.  255. 

E.  c.  M.  Sei.. 

NOTHHANDEL  :  Technical  tenn  used  in  the 
laws  rclVrring  to  the  petty  trading  of  the  Jews, 
which  laws  aimed  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  such 
occupations.  "Nothhandel"  (emergency  trade)  is 
defined  as  the  itinerant  trade  of  villages — pawnbro- 
king,  dealing  in  cast -oil  goods,  and  cattle  brokerage. 
The  Bavarian  edict  of  June  10,  1813  (^  29),  refuses 
marriage  licenses  and  freedom  of  residence  to  Jews 
engaged  in  such  occupations  ("  Regierungsblatt," 
1813,  11.  921;  Heiiuberger,  "  Die  Staatskirehenrecbt- 
liche  Slellung  der  Juden  in  Bayern,"  p.  183,  Fiei- 
burg  and  Leipsic,  1893).  The  law  of  tl^  electorate 
of  ilesse  of  Oct.  29,  1833,  which  gave  to  the  Jews 
ccjual   rights   with   other  citizens,  exempted   (^  6) 


J 


this  law. 


I). 


NOTKIN  (NOTE),  NATHAN:  Russian arniy- 
coiilraetnr  and  linancier;  born  at  .Shklov  about  the 
middle  of  the  eiglitcenth  century  ;  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg 1804.  He  was  one  of  a  number  of  Jews  who, 
notwithstanding  a  law  to  the  contrary,  lived  perm:i- 
nently  in  St.  Petersburg.  Catherine  II.  in  a  letter 
speaks  of  them  as  having  lived  theie  for  a  long 
tiiue,  and  as  lodging  in  the  hou.se  of  a  minister  who 
had  formerly  been  her  spiritual  adviser. 

Notkin  was  well  thought  of  by  Potemkin,  and  he 
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hiiil  many  dculings  with  Dcrzlmvin,  whose  cele- 
brated "  Opinion  "  (see  Dkkzhavin)  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  life  of  the  Jews  of  Russia. 
It  was  probably  Xotkin's  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  his  coreligionists  that 
brought  him  and  Der/.havin  together. 

Speaking,  in  his  "Opinion,"  of  tlie  necessity  of  edu- 
cating the  younger  generation  of  Jews,  Der/.havin 
says.  "lie  who  suggested  this  thouglit  to  me  be- 
longs to  the  same  society. "  In  anotlier  place  he  says, 
"Only  one  Jew,  Note,  Hofrath  at  the  Polish  court, 
presented  his  project,  which  I  append  together  with 
the  original  reports  of  the  various  communities." 

Even  before  his  acquaintance  with  Derzhavin, 
Notkin  had  conceived  a  project  for  improving  the 
con<litioii  of  the  Jews  in  Russia;  and  this  project 
he  had  communicated  to  Emperor  Paul  I.  through 
Count  Kundiin.  In  it  he  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  and  industrial  colonies  iu  the 
government  of  Yekaterinoslav  and  elsewheie.  The 
plan  was  laid  before  Derzhavin  in  1S()0,  and  in  1803 
Notkin  submitted  another  scheme  either  to  the  em- 
peror or  to  some  member  of  the  Connnission  on 
Jewish  Affairs.  Comparing  the  projects  of  1803 
and  1797,  it  ajipears  that  Notkin  dealt  with  the  same 
features  of  Jewish  life  in  both,  but  that  in  his  later 
project  he  went  into  greater  detail  and  emphasized 
the  urgent  need  of  raising  the  intellectual  level  of 
the  Jewish  masses,  of  which  lie  remained  the  stanch 
champion  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

By  making  the  government  acquainted  with  the 
real  condition  of  the  Russian  Jews  Notkin  contiib- 
nted  to  the  reforms  of  1804.  So  identified  was  he 
witli  the  interests  of  his  coreligionists  that  Derzha- 
vin invariably  mentioned  his  name  when  speaking 
of  the  Jews,  and  Nevachovicli  called  him  "the 
champion  of  his  people."  When  ip  1803  the  inhab- 
itants of  Kovno  petitioned  the  emperor  to  expel  the 
Jews  from  their  city,  and  when,  in  the  same  year, 
tlie  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Smolensk  was  be- 
gun, Notkin  again  came  to  the  front  and  wrote  to 
Coimt  Kotschulxi  in  their  behalf. 

The  agitation  and  discouragement  existing  among 
the  Jews  became  known  to  the  emperor,  and  on 
Jan.  21,  1803,  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Count 
Kotschubei,  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  governors 
of  several  states  urging  them  to  take  remedial  meas- 
ures. This  was  tindoulitedly  due  to  Notkin's  un- 
tiring efforts.  The  work  of  the  Commission  on 
Jewish  Affairs  resulted  iu  an  enactment  which 
received  the  imperial  sanction  on  Dec.  9,  1804. 
Tliough  this  enactment  was  favorable  to  the  Jews, 
the  report  made  by  Derzhavin  had  been  couched  in 
terms  distinctly  \mfair  to  them,  and,  as  a  result,  an 
estrangement  between  him  and  Notkin  followed 
(see  Deuzii.win). 

BiBi.inoRAPilv:  J.  I.  Hesa-n,  Stu  Liict  \(iz<ul,  St.  Petersbiiru, 
IWii ;  Viinliliml,  1881,  II.  29 ;  June.  liKXI,  p.  .M. 
II.  li.  J.   G.   L. 

NOTOVICH,  OSIP  KONSTANTINOVICH : 

Ku->ian  jiiurnalisi  :  hriiii  in  I'-ii)  at  Kcrtih.  uliere 
his  father  was  rabhi.  Noiovich  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg.  During  1873-74  he 
was  publisher  and  (editor  of  the  IJussian  daily  "  No- 
voe  Vreinj'a'' ;  after  surrendering  the  editorship  he 
look  charge  of  its  feuilleton  department  and  occa- 


sionally wrote  its  leading  articles.  In  1876  he  ac- 
quired the  "Novosti,"H  small  daily;  in  his  hands 
this  paper  acquired  great  political  iniluence  and 
stanchly  defended  the  Jews  against  aiiti-Semitio 
attacks.  The  articles  written  by  him  in  this  paper 
have  been  published  under  the  title  "Osnovy  Re- 
form." Notovich  edited  a  Russian  translation  of 
Buckle's  "History  of  Civilization  in  England"  (St. 
Petersburg,  1874)  and  has  written:  "  Ystoricheskii 
Ocherk  Ru.sskavo  Zakouodatelstva  o  Pechati"  (ib. 
1873),  a  review  of  the  Russian  censorship  and  print- 
ing regulations;  "Nenuiozld<o  Filosolii  "  ;  "  Yesheho 
NemnozhkoFilosotii  "(/*.  1886);  "Lyubov  i  Krasota" 
{ib.  1887),  esthetic-philosophic  essays;  and  a  num- 
ber of  plays — "Brak  i  Razvod,"  "Temnoe  Dyelo," 
"Doch,"  "Bez  Vykhoda,"  "Syurpriz."  "Otverzlien- 
n}',"  several  of  which  were  produced  at  the  imperial 
theaters  of  SIoscow  and  St.  Petersbiu-g. 

Early  in  life  Notovich  became  a  member  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Bibliography  :     EntzildopedichcsJU    Slovar,    xxi.   3fl:i,   St. 
Petersburs,  1S97. 
H.    R.  A.    S.    W. 

NOVEIRA,  MENAHEM:  Italian  ralilii  of 
Verona  and  poet  of  the  eigliteentb  century.  lie 
was  a  grandson  of  Hezekiah  Mordecai  Basan.  His 
three  respousa  are  appended  to  his  grandfather's 
"Pene  Yizhak,"  which  he  published  iu  Jlantua  in 
1744.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Yeme  Temimim  " 
(Venice.  1753),  funeral  sermons  preached  in  connec- 
tion with  the  obsequies  of  two  rabbis  of  Verona 
named  Pincherle,  with  some  poetical  compositions 
for  the  same  occasions.  A  copy  of  his  "  Derek 
Haskel "  {ib.  1756),  rules  and  regulations  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  free  school,  with  a  preface,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Britisli  Museum,  with  his  "  Hanukkat 
ha-Bayit "  {ib.  1759),  on  the  dedication  of  a  new 
Spanish  synagogue  in  Verona.  He  died  stiddenly 
in  the  synagogue  of  Verona  on  a  Friday  evening 
while  chanting  "Lekah  Dodi." 

BuiLIOGRAPHT:  Fufst,  Bihl.  Jud.  hi.  2.5;  N>pi-Gliiron<li.  Tnle- 
ilnt  (ieiliiU  l'isj-((f /.  p.  343 ;  Zedner,  Ca(.  Hcijf.  Bimfcs  Hril. 
Mu».  pp.  494.  «17,  770. 

K.   <  .  p.    Wl. 

NO"VGOROD  :  One  of  tlic  oldest  of  Russian 
cities,  on  the  River  VolkhofT;  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  the  ninth  century.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  the  Bishop  of  Novgorod  was 
Luka  Zhidyata  (=  "  the  Jew  ").  whose  name  is  ac- 
cepted by  some  scholars  as  evidence  of  a  Jewish 
origin.  Novgorod  carried  on  an  important  trade- 
with  the  Ilauseatic  League  and  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  Jewish  merchants,  who  visited' 
Novgorod  (and  perhaiis  lived  there)  as  early  as  the- 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  During  the  fam- 
ine in  Novgorod  in  1445  some  of  its  inliahilants  es- 
caped starvation  by  selling  themselves  to  Eastern 
merchants  (Besermans)  and  Jews.  The  compara- 
tively high  degree  of  culture  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Novgorod,  due  to  intercourse  wiih  foreign  coun- 
tries and  an  early  ae(iuaintance  with  Jews,  created 
therea  negative  attitude  toward  Christianity  and  an 
atmosphere  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the  teachings 
of  Judaism.  The  religious  movement,  known  as 
tlie  JfDAizixo  HicuKSV,  originated  in  Novgorod  in 
1471,    when    there   arrived   iu   the  suite  of  Prince 
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Michael  OlelkovieU  the  learned  Jew  Skhariyali  of 
Kiev  (according  to  some  scholars  this  niovcnicnt 
liad  its  origin  in  Kiev).  Skhariyah  was  aided  iu  tlie 
dissemination  of  the  "heresy"  by  several  Jews  from 
Lithuania  (Joseph,  Moses,  etc.).  Tlie  entire  gov- 
ernment of  Kovgorod,  according  to  the  census  of 
1897,  contains  only  4.740  Jews;  the  total  population 
of  the  city  is  26,095,  but  few  of  whom  are  Jews. 
See  Aleksei;  Judaizing  Heresy. 

Bibliography  :  Solovvev,  Istnriya  Rnssiur,  v.  22.5.  Moscow, 
ISSi :  KiiKstu  i  Aailpi.fi,  i.,  No.s.  ISS,  190,  301-ae,  200-210, 
212-2U,  221-222;  Buduschwixt.  iv.  18. 
H.    K.  S.    J. 

NOVGOROD-SYEVEBSK  :  Russian  town  iu 
the  government  of  Clieruigov.  The  town  dates  its 
origin  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century.  Jews 
lived  there  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contributed 
toward  the  repairs  of  the  streets,  and  paid  taxes  on 
an  equal  footing  with  tlie  burgliers.  The  Jewish 
butchers,  however,  were  forbidden  to  coni])ete  with 
the  Christians  in  the  sale  of  meat.  an<l  hence 
sold  it  onl}'  in  the  yard  of  the  sj-uagogue.  In 
1648  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Cossjicks,  and  the 
Jews  and  Poles  were  put  to  the  sword.  Tlie  city  has 
a  total  population  of  9.185,  of  whom  2,700  are  Jews 
(1897).  There  are  318  Jewish  artisans  (1898)  and 
40  Jewish  day -laborers.  The  general  educational 
institutions  afford  instruction  to  147  Jewish  pupils. 
The  cliaritable  institutions  include  a  bikkur  holim 
and  a  leliem  ebyonim. 

BiBi.TonR.iPHV :  Rearxtii  i  Xadpisi.  i.,  Nos.  714,  SS9,  St.  Peters- 
burp,  ISIil:  liuss):i  Ycpni,  IS.'iO.  No.  l.i. 
U.  K.  S.    J. 

NOVGOROD- VOLHYNSK :  Russian  town  in 
the  government  of  Volhynia.  It  has  a  total  popu- 
lation of  16,873,  of  whom  about  9.000  are  Jews 
(1897).  The  latter  are  prominent  in  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  town,  being  largely  engaged  in  the 
export  trade.  The  most  important  articles  of  ex- 
port are  butter  (valued  at  100,000  rubles  yearly), 
skins,  eggs,  and  furniture.  The  Jews  carry  on  also 
an  important  trade  in  salt  an<l  dried  fish  with  Astra- 
khan and  Tzaritzyn.  In  1899  there  were  in  Nov- 
gorod-Volhynsk  103  Jewish  merchants,  412  petty 
traders,  about  1,000  agents  and  pedlers,  1,1.58  arti- 
sans, 116  da_y  laborers,  and  157  factory  employees. 
The  Tahnud  Torah  affords  instruction  to  i:!0  pupils, 
and  120  Jewish  childn'u  atr<-nd  tlie  city  school, 
which  has  a  total  of  420  pupils.  The  charitable  in- 
stitutions include  a  Jewish  hospital,  a  dispensary, 
etc.  According  to  the  handbook  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Volhynia  for  1904,  Xovgorod-Volhynsk  has 
one  synagogue  and  twenty-two  houses  of  prayer. 

Bibliography  :  Vnslthnii,  1808.  Nos.  11.  26  (wltli  reference  to 
the  activity  of  the  Zionists);  1899,  No.  35. 
II.  IS.  S.  J. 

NOVOALEKSANDROVSK :  Russian  city  in 

the  g.ivciniiinit  (jf  Koviio.  It  has  (1897)  a  total 
population  of  6,370,  of  whom  4.277  arc  Jews. 
Among  the  latter  are  445  artisans  and  48  day-la  bor- 
ers: GO  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  Talmud 
Torah,  240  in  the  thirty  hadarim,  and  IS  in  the  jiri- 
vate  Jewish  school  (opened  1897).  Among  the 
charitable  institutions  are  a  bikkur  holim  and  a  loan 
a.ssociation  for  aiding  jioor  Jews.  There  are  in  the 
town  one  svnagogue  and  five  houses  of  praver. 
II.  u.       "  "  S.  J. 


NOVOGRTTDOK:  Rus.sian  town  iit  the  govern- 
ment of  Jlinsk.  The  first  mention  of  Jews  in  con- 
nection with  Novogrudok  dates  back  to  1484,  when 
King  Casimir  Jagellon  leased  the  customs  duties  of 
the  place  to  Ilia  Jloiseyevich,  Rubim  Sakovich, 
Avram  Danilovich,  and  Eska  Shelemovich.  Jews  of 
Troki.  Kovogrudok  is  next  mentioned  in  two  doc- 
uments of  the  year  1529.  On  Jan.  21  of  that  year 
the  Jews  there  were  made  subject,  with  those  of 
other  Lithuanian  towns,  to  the  paj'meiit  of  a  special 
military  tax.  On  Jlarch  4,  in  the  same  year.  King 
Sigismund  ordered  the  waywode  of  Novogrudok  to 
render  all  necessary  aid  to  the  farmer  of  taxes  Mi- 
chael Jesofovich  in  the  collection  of  customs  duties 
throughout  the  waywodeship.  In  a  document  of 
Nov.  27,  1.551,  Novogrudok  is  mentioned  among 
the  cities  which  were  exem|ited  from  the  payment 
of  the  special  tax  called  tlie  "serebschizna."  In 
1559  the  city  authorities  of  Novogrudok  were 
ordered  by  the  king  tojilace  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  Jewish  leaseholders  Jacob  Iklielovich  of 
Brest-Litovsk  and  Nissan  Khaimovich  of  Grodno 
in  their  work  of  collecting  customs  duties.  By  an 
edict  dated  Sept.  24,  1.563,  King  Sigismund  ordered 
the  Jews  of  Novogrudok  to  settle  iu  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  on  thestreets  Wilna  and  Trumkoon  the 
farther  side  of  the  castle,  and  to  cease  erecting  new 
buildings  on  the  street  Podlyaskaya.  The  Jews 
were  not  prompt  to  comply  with  the  new  regula- 
tions, for  in  the  following  year  the  burghers  of 
Novogrudok  complained  to  the  king  that  the  Jews 
had  failed  to  remove  from  houses  on  the  street 
Podlyaskaya.  In  response  to  this  complaint  the 
Jews  were  ordered  to  paj'a  fine  of  1,600  ducats,  and 
to  remove  from  buildings  on  that  street.  In  1565 
the  customs  duties  were  farmed  out  to  David 
Shmerlovicli  and  his  partners,  all  Jews  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  On  July  20,  1576,  King  Stephen  Batliori 
renewed  the  charter-of  privileges  of  the  Novogru- 
dok Jews.  Among  the  prominent  merehauts  of 
the  town  at  tliat  time  was  Lazar  Slimoilovich. 

The  Jewish  sources  give  but  little  information  on 
the  history  of  the  Novognulok  community.  The 
gravestones  in  the  oUI  cemetery  have  been  weathered 
until  the  inscriptions  are  no  longer  legible.  Of  the 
older  cemetery,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  all 
traces  have  disappeared.  Novogrudok  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  responsa  of  Sohimon  Luria  (<1.  1575). 
The  jirosperity  of  the  community  has  decreased 
since  the  last  Polish  revolution.  Albert  Ilarkavy, 
the  Orientalist,  besidc^s  other  members  of  that  fam- 
ily, was  born  at  Novogrudok.  Tlie  following 
rabbis,  among  others,  ofilciated  there  during  the 
nineteenth  century:  David  ben  Jloses  (1794-1837: 
author  of  "  Galya  Massekta,"  responsa,  halakic  notes, 
and  sermons,  Wilna,  1848);  Alexander  SUsskind; 
Barueh  Jlordecai  LipschUtz  (author  of  "  Berit 
Ya'akob,"  etc. ;  d.  Shedlitz  1885).  Novogrudok 
has  a  total  population  of  13,656,  of  whom  8, 137  are 
Jews  (1897). 

Bibliography:  Ttusskn  Yerrriski  ArJshiv,vo\.  1.,  Nos.  4.  130; 
vol.  II.,  Nos.  lot.  1,84,  nw.  202, 222, 249, 268;  Rciicstii  i  yailpisi ; 
Ha-^jCfirah.  18,87,  No.  280. 
H.  K.  J.    G.   L. 

NOVOKONSTANTINOV :  Rus.sian  town  in 
the  giiveniment  of  Podolia ;   it  has  a  jiopulation  of 
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2,S55.  incUuling  1,S'35  Jews.  There  are  245  Jewish 
jirtisiuis  ami  22  Jewisli  day-laborers.  Tlie  niuetoen 
i.iailarini  give  instruction  to  310  pupils.  Tliere  are 
three  houses  of  prayer  there.  lu  the  second  Cos- 
Siick  war  with  Poland  (1649)  the  Cossjicks  and 
Tatars,  on  their  way  to  Zborov,  burned  a  number  of 
towns,  among  them  Novokonstantiuov,  the  Jews 
and  Poles  there  being  put  to  the  sword. 

BIBI.TOGRAPIIY  :  Rcgcstii  i  yadpiisi,  vol.  1.,  No.  934,  St.  Peters- 
bUTR,  1891).  „     , 

n.  K.  &•  J- 

NOVOMOSKOVSK:  Russian  city  in  the  gov- 
eninKiit  of  Yekatcrinoslav ;  it  has  a  total  popula- 
tion of  12.!S62.  including  1.147  Jews.  Among  the 
latter  are  more  thau  900  Jewish  artisans  and  day- 
laborers,  but  Jews  form  a  very  slight  pro])ortiou  of 
the  factory  employees.  The  city  lias  eight  liadarim 
(70  pupils),  a  Jewish  private  school  (20  pupils),  and 
general  schools  (95  Jewish  pupils).  An  anti  Jewish 
riot  occurred  in  Novomosliovsk  in  1883,  its  imme- 
diate cause  being  a  rumor  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
sponsible for  a  burglary  in  the  local  church.  On 
Sept.  4  a  mob  destroyed  almost  all  the  Jewish 
houses:  only  three  of  them  and  the  synagogue  es- 
caped destruction.  After  the  rioters  had  been  al- 
lowed to  do  all  the  mischief  possible,  Cossack  troops 
appeareil  and  arrested  them. 

Bibliography  :  M.  Pogrom  v  Novo  Moskovskue,  Ned.  Khr. 
Vnskli.  So.  36,  1S83. 
n.  It.  S.  J. 

NOVY-DVOB :  Village  in  the  district  of  Grodno. 
In  the. sixteenth  century  Novy-Dvor  had  a  well-or- 
ganized Jewish  community,  some  of  whose  members 
owned  farms.  There  are  several  documents  to  show 
that  the  Jewsof  Novy-Dvor  came  in  conflict,  at  times, 
with  the  local  priests,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  oath  which  the  Jews 
were  required  to  take  in  legal  suits.  Thus  in  1540 
the  Jew  Khatzka  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
priest  Clement,  who  desired  him  to  take  the  solemn 
oath  in  the  synagogue.  Instead  of  the  common  oath, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Khatzka,  the  case  called 
for.  From  the  course  of  the  proceedings  it  appears 
that  Khatzka's  son  Simon  was  able  to  read  the  Rus- 
sian documents,  and  that  the  case  was  referred  to 
Queeu  Bona  because  of  the  inability  of  the  com- 
mon courts  to  reach  a  decision  in  the  matter.  A 
census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Novy-Dvor  taken  in  15.58 
shows  tliat  the  Jews  held  considerable  propert}-  on 
the  streets  Hazarnaya,  Dvortzovaya,  and  Zhidov- 
skaya.  much  of  tlie  land  being  devoted  to  gardening. 
The  Jewish  population  of  Novy-Dvcr  in  1897  was 
500  in  a  total  jiopulation  of  1,282. 

Bibliography:  liiiy^kn  Yi'vrcinhi  Arkhiv,  vol.  1.,  Nos.  236, 
34.).  2S2. ;«!:  vol.  il..  No.  270:  Rciicntu  i  Xadtjixi. 
H.  It.  G.  D.  R. 

NOVT  ISRAEL  :  Name  of  a  Jewish  reformed 
religious  party  or  sect,  with  tendencies  toward 
Christianity,  which  arose  in  Odessa  at  tlie  end  of 
1881.  and  whicli  was  originated  by  Jacob  Prelooker, 
a  Russian  Jewish  school-teacher  tliere.  Prelooker's 
ostensible  purpose  was  "a  reformed  synagogue,  a 
mitigation  of  the  cleavage  between  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian, and  a  recognition  of  a  common  brotherhood  in 
religion."  But  he  confessed  lliat  his  .secret  inspira- 
tion was  a  desire  to  "  unite  a  reformed  synagogue 


witli  the  dissenters  from  the  Greek  Orthodo.\  Church 
— the  Molokans,  Stundisis,  and  Dukhobortzj-."  His 
writings  indicate  tliat  liis  aspirations  were  more 
political  than  religious  and  that  at  best  he  merely 
represented  the  vague  radicalism  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  half-educated  Ru.ssian  mind.  Pre- 
looker did  not  possess  the  learning  and  the  depth  of 
conviction  which  are  indispensable  to  a  successful 
leader  of  religious  reformation.  The  "  New  Israel " 
movement  had  but  few  adherents,  even  at  the  time 
when  it  was  to  some  extent  encouraged  by  the  Rus- 
sian press  and  by  the  government,  and  before  its 
true  nature  was  discovered.  But  all  traces  of  the 
new  sect  were  lost  long  before  Prelooker  left  Russia 
and  settled  in  England  (1890),  where  lieocca.sionally 
lectured  on  such  topics  as  women's  rights,  religious 
philosophy,  etc. 

Joseph  Rabinovich  sided  with  Prelooker  in  the 
controversy  wliich  the  new  sect  aroused.  The 
former,  wiio  stood  at  tlie  head  of  a  similar  move- 
ment in  Kisliinef  about  the  same  time,  went  to  Ger- 
many later  and  joined  the  Protestant  Christian 
Church.  This  act,  according  to  Prelooker,  was 
characterized  by  Pobiedouostzeff.  the  procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  as  "ungrateful,"  because  Rabino- 
vich was  expected  to  become  a  member  of  tlie  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  as  a  result  of  the  encouragement 
wliich  he  had  received  from  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. Compare  Bibi.eitzy;  Gohdin,  J.vcob;  Ra- 
binovich, Joseph  ;  Sects. 

Bibliography  :  Prelooker.  Under  the  Czar  and  Queen  Vic- 
tnrh'.  especially  pp.  2.i.  39,  l.iO.  London,  189.5.  For  a  list  ol 
Russiiiii  writings  In  regard  to  the  new  sect  see  Sistemati- 
ehisl.i  I'l.azateh  St.  Petersburg,  1892. 

II.    1!.  P.    Wl. 

NUISANCE.    See  NEiGnBORixo  L.\ndowners. 

NUMBERS,  BOOK  OF:  Fourth  book  of  the 
Pentateuch.  In  the  Sepluagint  version  it  bears  the 
title 'Ap'W^uo; ;  in  the  Vulgate,  "Numeri,"  from  the 
command  given  by  God.  contained  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, to  number  the  children  of  Israel.  In  Jewish 
literature  it  is  known  as  "Be-Midbar";  the  earlier 
rabbis  called  it  "  Sefer  Wa- Yedabber  "  ;  in  the  Talmud 
its  designation  is  "Homesh  ha-Pckudim,"  "the  one- 
fifth  part,  which  is  called  '  Nuinbers  '"  (Sotali  36b: 
comp.  Rashi  ad  loc). — Biblical  Data  :  The  Maso- 
rctic  text  contains  1.288  verses  in  158  section.s,  of 
which  93  end  at  the  end  of  a  line  (■' petuhot "  = 
"open")  and  66  in  the  middle  of  a  line  ("setu- 
mot"  =  "closed").  It  is  further  divided  into  ten 
weekly  lessons  ("  parashiyyot ")  for  the  annual  cycle, 
and  into  thirty-two  weekly  lessons  ("sedarim  ")  for 
the  triennial  cycle. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  book  falls  into  three 
main  groups.  Ch.  i.-x.  10  recount  llii^  things  done 
and  the  laws  given  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai:  ch. 
X.  11-xxvii.  (with  the  exception  of  ch.  xv.  and  xix.) 
are  historical,  recording  the  events  that  occurred 
during  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
tliedcsert;  ch.  xxviii.-xxxvi.  contain  laws  and  ordi- 
nances promulgated  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  The 
book  covers  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years, 
namely,  from  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  of 
the  second  year  after  the  Exodus  (i.  1)  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fortieth  year  (xxxiii.  38). 

Ch.  i. :    God  orders  Closes,  in  the  wilderness  of 
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Sinai,  to  take  the  number  of  those  able  to  bear  arms 
— of  all  the  men  "  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward." the  tribe  of  Levi  being  excepted,  and  to  ap- 
point jirinees  over  each  tribe.  Tlie  result  of  the 
numbering  is  that  GUiJ.ooO  Israelites  are  found  to  be 
(it  for  military  servic'e.  Moses  is  ordered  to  assign 
to  the  Levites  e.xclusively  the  service  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. 

Ch.  ii.  :  God  prescribes  the  formation  of  the  camp 
around  the  Tabernacle,  each  tribe  being  distin- 
guished by  its  chosen  hanner.  Judah,  Issachar,  and 
Zebulun  encamp  to  the  east  of  the  Tabernacle; 
IJeubin,  Simeon,  and  Gad  to  the  south;  Ephraim 
and  .Manasseh  to  the  west;  and  Dan,  Asher,  and 
Naphlali  to  the  north.  The  same  order  is  to  be 
preserved  on  the  march. 

Ch.  iii. :  Of  Aaron's  sons  and  of  the  death  of  Na- 
dab  and  Abihu.  Moses  is  ordered  to  consecrate  the 
Levilcs  for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  place 
of  the  first-born  sons,  who  hitherto  had  performed 
that  service.  The  fiCvites  are  divided  into  three 
families,  the  Gershoiiites,  the  Kohathites,  and  the 
Merarites,  each  under  a  chief,  and  all  headed  by  one 
prince,  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron.  The  Levites  number 
22.001),  counting  every  male  a  month  old  or  ujivvard. 
The  Gershonites  are  placed  to  the  west  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, in  charge  of  its  woven  articles;  the  Kohath- 
ites are  placed  to  the  soutli,  in  charge  of  the  furni- 
ture and  of  th(^  Ark  of  the  (Covenant;  the  Jlerarites, 
to  the  north,  in  charge  of  the  heavier  material;  the 
number  of  th(^  first-born  males  is  22,273,  which 
nmnber  exceeds  that  of  the  Levites  by  273;  the  ex- 
cess are  ransomed  for  five  shekels  each. 

Ch.  iv.:  The  numbering  of  those  Levites  who 
are  suited  for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle — those 
from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age — shows:  Koliathites, 
2,7.')0;  Gershonites,  2.630;  "Merarites,  3,200;  alto- 
gether, 8,o80.  How  the  Levites  shall  dispose  of  the 
material  of  the  Tabernacle  when  preparing  for  a 
journey. 

Cli.  v.-vi. :  Ordinances  and  laws  concerning  lepers 
and  other  unclean  persons  who  are  excluded  from  the 
camp;  concerning  reparation  for  conunon  sins;  con- 
cerning an  unfaithful  wife,  her  tiial  by  the  priest, 
and  her  atonement;  concerning  the  Nazarite,  and  the 
ceremony  jierformed  at  the  expiration  of  his  vow; 
the  formal  blessing  of  the  ])eople. 

Ch.  vii. :  The  offerings  of  theprineesof  thetwelve 
tribes  at  the  dedication  of  the  altar. 

Ch.  viii. ;  The  lighting  of  the  candlestick;  the 
separation  of  the  Levites  and  the  ceremony  of  their 
consecration;  their  term  of  service — from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  years  of  age. 

Ch.  ix. :  Deferred  Passover  sacrifices;  the  cloud 
which  directed  the  halts  and  journeys  of  the 
Israelites. 

('h.  X.:  Moses  is  ordered  to  make  two  silver 
trumpets  for  convoking  the  congregation  and  an- 
nouncing the  recommencement  of  a  Journey;  the 
various  occasions  for  the  use  of  the  trumpets;  the 
first  journey  of  the  Israelites  after  the  Tabernacle 
bad  tx'cii  constructed;  Closes  ixvinesfs  Ilohab  to  be 
their  leader. 

Ch.  xi. :  The  people  murmur  against  God  and  are 
punished  by  fire:  Moses  complains  of  flie  stiiliborn- 
nessof  the  Israelites  and  is  ordered  to  choose  sev- 


enty elders  to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  the 
people;  account  of  Eldad  and  .Medad.  of  the  shower 
of  ([uails,  and  of  the  epidemic  at  Kibroth-hattaavah. 

Cli.  xii. :  Miriam  and  Aaron  slander  .Moses  at 
Ilazeroth,  and  Miriam  is  punished  with  leprosy  for 
seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Israelites  pro- 
ceed to  file  wilderness  of  Paran. 

Ch.  xiii.-xiv. :  The  spies  and  tlu'  outcome  of  their 
mission. 

Ch.  xv.-xvi. :  Ordinances  to  be  observed  in  Ca- 
naan;  different  kinds  of  offerings;  "liallah,"  or  the 
priest's  share  of  the  dough;  the  atonement  for  iu- 
volunbiry  sins;  concerning  the  man  found  gatheiiiig 
sticks  on  the  Salibalh-day  ;  ihe  law  of  fiinnes  (see 
Fkikges)  ;  the  retiellion  and  punishment  of  Kouau 
and  bis  250  adherents. 

Ch.  xvii. :  Moses  ordered  to  make  plates  to  cover 
the  altar  with  the  two  himdred  and  fifty  censers, 
left  after  the  destruction  of  Korah's  band.  The 
children  of  Israel  nuirmur  against  Jloses  anil  Aaron 
on  account  of  the  death  of  ICoiah's  men,  and  are 
stricken  with  the  plague.  14.700  peri.shing;  Aaron's 
rod. 

Ch.  xviii.-xix.;  Aaron  and  his  family  are  declared 
by  God  to  be  responsible  for  any  inii|uity  commitled 
in  connection  with  the  sanctuary.  The  Levites  are 
again  appointed  to  iielp  him  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Tabernacle.  Concerning  the  priestly  portions  and 
the  tithes  given  the  Levites.  The  Levites  are  or- 
dered to  surrender  to  the  priests  a  part  of  the  tithes 
taken  by  them.     The  law  of  the  red  heifer. 

Ch.  XX.:  After  Miriam's  death  at  Kadesh,  the 
Israelites  blame  Moses  for  the  lack  of  water.  Moses, 
ordered  by  God  to  speak  to  the  rock,  disobeys  by 
striking  it,  and  is  punished  by  the  announcement 
that  he  shall  not  enter  Canaan.  The  King  of  Edom 
refuses  permission  to  the  Israelites  to  pass  through 
his  land.     Aaron's  death  on  Mount  Hor. 

Ch.  xxi. :  Defeat  of  King  Arad  the  Canaanite  hy 
the  Israelites.  The  Israelites  bitten  by  .serpents  for 
speaking  against  God  and  Closes.  The  brazen  ser- 
pent. The  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  ]>rior  to 
reaching  the  valley  of  Moab.  Battles  with  and  lie- 
feat  of  Silion  and  ()g. 

Ch.  xxii.-xxiv. :  Episode  of  n.\i,.\K  and  n.vi,.\.\M. 

Ch.  XXV. :  The  Israelites  encamped  at  Shittim 
commit  abominations  with  the  daughters  of  Jloab 
and  join  Haal-peor.  A  plague  carries  off  24,0(10 
Israelites.     Phinehas  slays  Zimri. 

Ch.  xxvi. :  The  new  census,  taken  just  before  the 
entry  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  gives  the  total  num- 
ber of  males  from  twenty  years  and  upward  astiOl,- 
730,  the  number  of  the  Levites  from  a  month  old 
and  upward  as  23,000.  The  land  shall  be  divided 
by  lot. 

Ch.  xxvii. :  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  their 
father  having  no  sons,  share  in  the  allotment. 
Moses  is  ordered  to  appoint  .Joshua  as  his  successor. 

Ch.  xxviii.-xxix. :  Prescriptions  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  feasts,  and  the  olferings  for  different 
occasions:  every  day;  the  Sabbath;  the  first  day  of 
the  month  ;  the  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Unleav- 
ened Bread;  the  day  of  first-fruits;  the  day  of  the 
trumpets;  the  Day  of  Atonement;  the  seven  days 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  the  daj'  of  solemn 
assembly. 
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Ch.  XXX. :  Laws  concerning  vows  of  men  and  of 
married  and  unmarried  women. 

Ch.  xxxi. :  The  conquest  of  Midiau  by  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Ch.  xxxii. :  The  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites  re- 
quest Moses  to  assign  them  the  land  oast  of  the  Jor- 
dan. After  their  promise  to  go  before  the  army  to 
help  in  the  conquest  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan, 
Jloses  grants  their  request.  The  land  east  of  the 
Jordan  is  divided  among  the  tribes  of  Hcuben,  Gad. 
and  tiie  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  cities  built  by 
these  tribes. 

Ch.  xxxiii. :  Eniuncrution  of  the  stations  at  which 
the  Israelites  halted  during  their  forty  years'  wan- 
derings in  the  wilderness.  While  in  the  plains  of 
3Ioab  the  Israelites  are  told  that,  after  crossing  the 
Jordan,  they  should  expel  the  Cauaauites  and  des- 
troy their  idols. 

Ch.  .\.\xiv. :  The  boimdaries  of  the  land  of  which 
the  Israelites  are  about  to  take  possession.  The 
land  is  to  be  divided  among  the  tribes  under  the 
superintendence  of  Eleazar,  Joshua,  and  twelve 
princes,  one  of  each  tribe. 

Ch.  xxxv.-.vxxvi. :  The  forty -eight  cities  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  and  the  six  cities  of  refuge.  Laws 
concerning  murder  and  the  cities  of  refuge,  and 
female  inheritance. 

E.  c;.  H.  5[.   Sel. 

Critical  View  :    There  is  abundant  evidence 

that  the  Book  of  Numbers  was  not  written  by 
Moses,  and  that  it  was  not  contemporary  with  the 
events  which  it  describes.  Throughout  Moses  is 
referred  to  in  the  third  person,  and  in  one  passage 
(xii.  3)  in  terms  which  have  long  been  felt  to  pre- 
clude Mosaic  authorship.  One  passage  only, 
namely,  x.xxiii.  2,  lays  claim  to  the  authorship  of 
Moses:  but  this  is  so  closely  related  to  others  which 
are  clearly-  later  than  Moses,  and,  indeed,  the  latest 
in  the  Pentateuch,  that  it  is  evident  he  did  not 
write  it.  It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
tlie  .same  great  sources,  J.  E,  and  P,  which  fur- 
nished material  for  the  other  books  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  furnished  the  material  for  Numbers  also. 
Even  D  appears  in  one  pas.sage. 

There  is  no  unity  of  thought  or  of  material  in 
Numbers.  Its  material  may  be  most  conveniently 
grouped  geographically,  under  which  arrangement 
the  following  three  divisions  are  obtained:  (1)  ch. 
i.-x.  10,  which  treat  of  the  camp  at  Sinai:  (2)  ch.  x. 
11-xix.,  which  contain  accountsof  wanderings;  and 
(3)ch.  xx.-xxxvi.,  the  scene  of  which  is  the  plains 
of  Moab. 

Ch.  i.-x.  10:  The  first  section  of  the  book 
covers  the  last  nineteen  days  of  the  encampment  at 
Sinai.  The  material  all  comes  from  P:  but  it  is  not 
all  from  one  hand.  Ch.  i.  1,  10,  o4  is  from  P=,  the 
author  of  the  priestly  "  Grundschrifl,"  who  recorded 
the  command  to  number  Israel,  and  briefly  told  how 
it  was  acciimplislied.  Verses  17to  03  give  the  tribes 
in  a  different  order  from  the  preceding,  and  are 
from  the  hand  of  a  priestly  expander  or  supple- 
menter,  P".  Ch.  ii.,  which  gives  the  plan  of  en- 
campment, has  still  a  diflerent  order  for  the  tribes, 
sf)  that  .Iiiilah  a.ssumes  the  first  place.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  this  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  still 
later  priestly  suppleraeuter.     Ch.  iii.  contains  the 


account  of  the  choice  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  instead  of 
all  the  first-born  of  the  Israelites.  This  main  narra- 
tive from  P-  (verses  .5-22.  27,  28,  33,  34,  39,  44,  45) 
has  been  supplemented  by  P'  (verses  1-4,  23-2(), 
29-33,  30-38,  40-43,  46-51),  with  the  position  of  their 
encampment  and  some  other  matters.  Ch.  iv.,  a 
fresh  census  of  adult  Levites  with  a  statement  of 
their  duties,  contains  (verse  11)  a  reference  to  the 
golden  altar,  of  which  there  is  an  account  in  Ex. 
XXX.,  a  supplementary  chapter.  This  is,  therefore, 
from  P*.  In  all  these  passages  from  P-  there  are  seen 
great  elaboration  of  style  and  much  repetition. 

Ch.  v.,  concerning  the  ordeal  provided  for  a  wife 
suspected  of  infidelity,  comes  from  a  jjiieslly  wiiter 
possibly  older  than  P*?,  whom  Carpenter  and  Ilar- 
ford-Battersby,  because  he  writes  as  a  teacher,  des- 
ignate as  P'.  The  law  in  its  present  form  com- 
bines two  older  laws,  according  to  one  of  which  the 
proof  of  the  woman's  guilt  is  presupposed,  while 
the  other  regarded  it  as  indeterminate  and  provided 
an  ordeal  to  ascertain  the  truth.  For  details  com- 
pare Stade  in  his  "Zeitschritt,"  1895,  pp.  166  et  seq. ; 
Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby,  "  Ilexateuch,"  ii. 
192:  and  Baentsch  in  Nowack's  ■' Iland-Kommen- 
tar,"  ad  loc.  Ch.  vi.,  on  the  law  of 
Amplifica-    vows,  is  from  the  same  source  as  ch. 

tion  of  v.,  namely,  P'.  The  benediction  at 
Older  the  end  (verses  22  to  27)  is  from  a  sup- 
Laws,  plementarj' source.  Ch.  vii.,  relating 
to  the  gifts  of  the  princes  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  is  dated  the  day  Moses  liuished  setting 
up  the  Tabernacle,  and  accordingly  follows  imme- 
diately on  Ex.  xl.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
latest  amplifications  of  P^  One  verse  (89)  is  from 
Pk.  Ch.  viii.,  the  ceremonial  cleansing  of  the  Le- 
vites, is  from  P%  but  it  consists  of  two  strata,  l-15a 
and  15b-26.  These  cover  much  the  same  ground, 
15b-26  being  later  than  the  other.  Ch.  ix.,  on  the 
regulations  of  the  delayed  Passover,  is  likewise  from 
P'.  Ch.  X.  1-8  recounts  the  signals  for  journey- 
ing. It  is  from  P^.  Verses  9  and  10  contain  regu- 
lations concerning  the  blowing  of  trumpets  in  war 
and  as  a  memorial.  It  bears  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  Holiness  Code,  P''. 

Ch.  X.  11-xix. :  In  the  second  division  of  Num- 
bers the  sources  are  more  complex,  J,  E,  and  P 
being  each  represented.  It  is  by  no  means  ])0ssible 
to  separate  tlie  three  strands  with  certainty.  Ch. 
X.  11-26.  describing  the  departure  from  Sinai,  con- 
tains first  (verses  11-12)  P^'s  statement  of  the  de- 
parture. This  has  been  amplified  (verses  13-28,  34) 
by  P'.  lu  verses  29-33.  35,  and  36  the  J  narrative, 
which  was  interrupted  at  Ex.  xxxiv.  28,  is  resumed. 
As  in  the  J  narratives  elsewhere,  Moses'  father-in- 
law,  who  accompanies  the  Israelites  on  their  way. 
is  called  Hohab.  Ch.  xi.  1-3,  narrating  the  Taberah 
incident,  is  plausibly  attributed  to  E  because  marks 
of  J  are  wanting  and  because  E  elsewhere  ascribes 
a  similar  function  to  prayer  (xxi.  7  and  Gen,  xx. 
7,  17).  The  story  of  the  quails  (xi.  4-15,  18-24a. 
31-35;  xii.  16)  is  clearly  from  J:  the  style,  lan- 
guage, and  point  of  view  are  his.  On  the  other 
iiand,  xi.  16,  17,  24b-30,  and  xii.  1-1.5  are,  by  their 
conception  of  the  tent  of  meeting  as  ai)art  from 
the  camp,  shown  to  be  from  E. 

Ch.  xiii.-xiv.,  describinff  the  sending  out  of  the 
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spies,  is  very  complex.  J,  E,  and  P  are  all  repre- 
sented in  Ihestorj-.  The  fuUowinj;  analysis  is  tenta- 
tive only:  To  P  belong  xiii.  l-17a.  21b,  25.  SOa.  32: 
xiv.  la,"2,  5-7,  9a,  10,  26-;i0,  32-39a.  According  to 
P,  Caleb,  Joshua,  and  iea  otiiers  went  through  the 
land  to  Hehob  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanon ; 
they  reported  the  people  to  bo  of  great  stature;  the 

congregation  murmured:  and  forty 
Complexity  years  of  wandering  were  announced. 
of  Sources.    From  J  come  xiii.  17b,   18b,   19,  22, 

27a,  28,  3U,  31 :  xiv.  Ic,  3,  8,  9b,  11-17, 
19-24,  31,  41-45.  According  to  J,  Caleb  and  other 
spies  go  up  to  the  "negeb"  (A.  V.  "south"),  and 
reach  Hebron;  they  report  that  the  children  of 
Anak  are  there;  the  people  w-eep  with  fear;  only 
Caleb  and  the  little  ones  are,  accordingly,  to  see  the 
promised  laud ;  the  presumptuous  attempt  of  the 
people  to  go  up  is  defeated.  To  E  belong  xiii.  17c, 
18a.  18c,  20,  21a,  23,  24,  26b,  27b,  29,  33;  xiv.  lb,  4, 
25,  39b,  40.  The  beginning  of  E's  account  may  be 
found  underlying  Deut.  i.  22-25.  He  describes  the 
despatch  of  twelve  men,  who  reach  the  valley  of 
Eshcol,  cut  down  some  fruit,  and  take  it  back  to 
Kadesh,  with  a  report  that  numerous  Nephiliin 
are  in  the  coimtry;  the  people  crj'  unto  the  Lord 
and  are  directed  to  march  by  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,  but  they  propose  to  enter  the  land  direct 
instead. 

Ch.  XV.,  on  the  general  law  of  oblation  and  on  a  law 
concerning  fringes  on  garments,  is  from  P',  though 
P'  has  iuterpolated  verses  32  to  36,  which  refer  to 
the  man  found  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath, 
flh.  xvi.  is  composite:  an  account  by  J  of  how  a 
Judean  headed  a  rebellion  against  Moses,  an  E  ac- 
count of  tlie  rebellion  of  two  sons  of  Reuben,  and  a 
Pb  account  of  how  a  number  of  Israelites  murmured 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  have  been  combined  and 
transformed  by  P'  into  the  attempt  of  Levitcs 
headed  by  Korah  to  obtain  the  [iriesthood.  To  J 
belong  verses  Id,  13,  14a,  15,  26b,  27c-31,  33a:  to 
E,  Ic,  12,  14b,  25,  27b,  32a,  33b,  34;  to  Ps,  la,  2b-7, 
18-24,  26a,  27a,  35,  41-50;   and  to  P',  lb,  8-11,  16, 

17,  32b,  33c,  and  36-40.  Ch.  xvii.,  on  the  budding 
of  Aaron's  rod,  and  ch.  xviii.,  on  the  responsibilities 
and  perquisites  of  the  priests,  are  from  the  main 
priestly  narrative,  P''.  Ch.  xix.  contains  regula- 
tions for  the  puritication  of  those  who  have  touched 
the  <lead.  Verses  1  to  13,  on  the  ceremonial  of  the 
red  heifer,  is  tentatively  assigned  to  P";  the  ])aral- 
lel  law  in  verses  14  to  22  is  connected  by  its  title 
witli  P'. 

Ch.  xx.-xxxvi.  :  In  the  third  section  of  the  book, 
ch.  XX.  1-13,  narrating  tlie  strife  at  Meribah,  is 
mainly  derived  from  P?,  but  the  reference  to  Miriam 
(lb)  seems  to  be  taken  from  E,  while  3a,  5,  and  8b 
are  fragments  of  a  J  account  in  which  Aaron  was 
not  mentioned.  Verses  14  to  22a,  the  refusal  of 
Edom  to  allow  Israel  to  jiass  through  his  territory, 
is  combined  from  J  and  E.     E  furnisjied  verses  14- 

18,  21a,  and  22a;  J,  19,  20,  and  21b.  Verses  22b 
to  29,  describing  the  death  of  Aaron,  is  clearly 
from  P". 

Ch.  xxi.  is  a  JE  narrative.  J  supplied  verses  1-3 
(the  devotion  of  Ilormah),  16-20  (the  journey  from 
Hormah  to  Pisgali),  and  24b-32  (the  contpicst  of 
Heshbon  and  Jazer);  E  suiiplied  4b-9  (the  origin  of 


the  brazen  serpent),  llb-15  (the  journey  to  the 
Arnon),  21 -24a  (the  conquest  of  Heshbon).  Verses 
4a.  10,  and  11a  are  a  part  of  P's  itinerary,  as  is 
xxii.  1. 

The  story  of  Balaam  (xxii.  2-xxiv.)  has  been  woven 
together  from  J  and  E.  The  J  sections  are  xxii. 
3b-5a,  .5c-7,  11,  17,  18,  22-36a,  37b,  39;  xxiii.  28; 
xxiv.  1-25.  These  sections  describe  Moab's  distress, 
and  the  sending  of  elders  of  Midian  to  Balaam,  a])- 
])areutly  in  the  land  of  Amnion  (etnended  text  poj? 
instead  of  IDJ)  in  xxii.  5c).  Yhwi[  appears  to  bim 
by  the  way,  and  tlie  ass  speaks;  Balaam  does  not 
practise  enchantment,  but  speaks  under  the  inllu- 
ence  of  the  spirit  of  God.  To  E  be- 
Antiquity    long   xxii.   2,  5b,  8-10,  12-16,  19-21, 

of  Poems  36b,  37a,  38,  40,  41;  xxiii.  1-27,  29. 
in  Ch.  This  narrative  describes  Moab's  fear, 
xxiii.,  and  the  sending  of  her  princes  to 
xxiv.  Pel  lior  in  the  east  to  summon  Balaam. 
Elohini  bids  Balaam  go  with  them, 
and  he  speaks  the  word  that  Elohim  puts  in  his 
moutli.  The  poems  in  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  are  prob- 
ably still  older  than  J  and  E. 

In  ch.  XXV.  it  is  thought  that  lb,  2,  31),  and  4, 
which  narrate  wlioredom  with  the  daugiiters  of 
Moab,  are  from  J ;  verses  la.  3a.  and  5  are  an  E 
account  of  IsraVl's  worsliip  of  Baali)eor  and  its 
punisluneni ;  verses  6  to  15  preserve  a  kindred  ac- 
count by  P-  of  a  Hebrew's  marriage  with  a  Midiau- 
itish  woman  and  its  punishment.  P»  has  supple- 
mented this  (verses  16,  17)  by  a  command  to  vex 
the  Midianites.  Ch.  xxvi.,  a  second  census  of  the 
Hebrews,  is  so  repetitious  that  it  is  clearly  from  a 
priestly  supplementer.  Cli.  xxvii.  1-11,  concerning 
tlie  inheritance  of  daughters  when  male  issue  is 
wanting,  is  fropi  a  similar  source.  This  is  also  true 
of  verses  12  to  14,  which  once  introduced  at  this 
jioint  the  P  account  of  the  death  of  Jloses  tliat  is  now 
found  at  Deut.  xxxiv.  1.  Ch.  xxvii.  15-23,  on  the 
selection  of  Joshua  to  lead  Israel,  is  a  part  of  the 
original  priestly  narrative  of  P"-'.  Ch.  xxviii.-xxxvi. 
are.  with  the  exception  of  xxxii.  39-42  (a  part  of  J's 
itinerary),  from  the  varimis  priestly  suppleinenters, 
P".  Ch.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  contain  late  regulations 
for  the  feasts,  dilTering  materially  from  th(!  P  regula- 
tions in  Lev.  xxiii.  The  reasons  which  lead  critics 
to  assign  the  treatment  of  vows  in  eh.  xxx.,  the 
itinerary  in  xxxiii.  1  I't  seij.,  and  other  pftrts  of  this 
material  to  P'  are  the  elaborate  and  repetitious 
style,  and  various  modifications  of  earlier  priestly 
material.  For  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  such 
works  as  those  mentioned  in  the  bibliography  below. 

It  is  clear  from  a  careful  examinatiim  of  llie  ma- 
terial, when  it  is  groujied  as  in  the  above  analysis, 
that  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  a  part  of  the  same  lit- 
erary process  which  jiroduced  the  Pentateuch.  A 
trace  of  D  (R'')  appears  in  eh.  xiv.  18;  so  that  all 
four  strata  of  the  Pentateuch  are  present. 

Binr.ioriRAPHY  :  Kucnen,  Tlie  Ilixalrvrh.  ls,si):  liacon.  The 
Triifh'  TradUinu  of  the  Kxinhts,  IHltl;  rarprtitrr  rikI  (i. 
Harford-Hiittprsliy.  Tlw  Hixottttch^  llKiii:  Hafiitscti.  t^m- 
du^-Lt'viticiut-Xnmeri.  In  NtHviicti's  II'tH<Ui<>mmr)ilitt\ 
1903:  G.  Burlinnan  (iray.  Xuinhcrs,  in  tlie  Iittcrnatinnal 
Critical  CumincHtaru,  1003. 
E.  c.  O.  A.  B. 
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NUMBERS  AND  NUMERALS  :  The  letters 
cf  tlie  iilphubet  were  used  as  uiimeiical  symbols  as 
early  as  the  JIaccabcaii  period  (eomp.  Nimismatics). 
"Whether  such  a  usage  was  kuowu  iu  earlier  times 
also,  whether  there  existed  in  Israel,  as  among 
kindred  nations,  special  signs  for  figures,  or  whether 
numerical  notation  was  entirely  un- 
Numerical  known,  can  not  be  decided  by  diicct 
Notation,  proof.  That  there  were  no  numer- 
ical signs  at  all  is  hardly  possible.  The 
necessities  of  daily  life  require  svich  signs,  and  the 
example  of  surrounding  nations  could  not  but  have 
suggested  their  introduction.  For  an  assuiuptiou 
that  there  were  special  signs  there  is  no  basis.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  numerical 
value  of  the  alphabet  was  known  in  earlier  times. 
The  fact  that  figures  are  not  fomid  in  the  Bible  nor 
in  the  Siloain  inscription,  nor  ou  the  iloabite  Stone, 
would  not  militate  against  such  an  assumption.  In 
monumental  inscriptions  the  use  of  figures  might 
have  been  avoided  for  various  reasons,  while  the 
earlier  use  of  figures  in  the  Bil)le  is  rather  probable, 
since  the  discrepancies  in  numbers  which  now  exist 
can  thus  be  best  explained.  Other  considerations 
strengthen  such  a  hypothesis  (comp.  GEM.\TiiiA). 

The  use  of  alphabetical  signs  was  doubtlessly  prac- 
ticall.v  the  same  as  in  the  Talmud,  where  numbers 
liigher  than  400  are  formed  bv  composition,  as  pn 
(for  .500).  p'nn  (for  900).  etc.  "Such  a  way  of  form- 
ing higher  numbers  coidd  not  in  the  end  be  found 
other  than  clumsy,  and,  therefore,  the  Masorites  in- 
troduced the  use  of  the  final  letters  for  indicating 
500,  600,  700,  800,  anil  900  respectively  ;  to  indicate 
the  thousands  the  letters  representing  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  units  was  used.  In  writing 
any  numerical  combination,  since  the  thousands  were 
written  before  and  the  units  were  written  after  the 
luindreds  and  tens  (the  latter  letters  of  the  alphabet), 
they  were  easily  distinguishable.  About  800  r.E.  the 
Jewish  scholar  Mashallah  introduced  into  the  Moham- 
medan world  the  use  of  the  so-called  Arabic  figures 
(see  Ilarkavy's  note  to  the  Hebrew  transl.  of  Griltz's 
"Gescli."iii.  213). which  since  then  have  occasionall.v 
been  used  in  Hebrew  literature  also  (Oppenheim,  iu 
"Monatsschrift,"  xiii.  231,  403:  xv.  254,  376). 

The  Hebrew  system  of  counting  is,  like  that  of 
all  the  Semites  and  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
system,  the  decimal,  wliieli  is  a  later  development 
of  a  more  original  fpiintal  system  based  on  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand  (L.  Beinisch,  "Das  Zaiwort  Vier 
und  Xeun  in  den  Chamitisehen-Semi- 
System  of    tischen  Sprachen  ").     The  blending  of 
Numbers,    the  Semitic  decimal  system'  with  the 
Sumerian  sexagesimal  is  found  in  ear- 
liest Babylonian  times.     But  in  course  of  time  the 
decimal  system  prevailed.     A  trace  of  the  sexages- 
imal .system  ma,v  still  be  foiuid  in  the  use  of  the 
numlx  r  sixty  (see  below).     The  use  of  the  fingers 
for  numbering  occurs  in  traditional  literature  (see 
Yoma  22a,  b).     In  Talmud  and  ilidrash  numbers 
are  sometimes  formed  by  subtraction,  as  in   Latin, 
French,   etc.— for  example  100  -  2  =  SW  (Lam.   1!. 
iii.  12),  50  —  1=49  (Levias,  "Aramaic  Granuuar. " 
§  141) — the  reason  for  which  is  not  clear. 

At  an  early  time  in  the  history  of  man  certain 
numbers  were  regarded  as  having  a  sacred  signili- 


cance  or  were  used  with  symbolical  force,  the  origin 
of  their  symbolism  lying  in  their  connection  with 
primitive  ideas  about  nature  and  God.  Such  a  use 
of  numbers  is  found  also  in  the  Bible,  although  the 
Biblical  aut  hors  were  hardly  conscious 
Symbolism  of  their  origin.     In  later  Jewish  liter- 

of  Num-  ature,  however,  with  Pythagorean  doc- 
bers.  trines  was  introduced  the  use  of  num- 

bers as  symbols,  based  on  their  math- 
ematical qualities.  The  most  prominent  exponent 
of  the  latter  custom  is  K.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  In 
cabalistic  literature  both  systems  are  used.  The 
rhetorical  or  stylistic  use  of  numbers  is  largely  due 
to  an  obsolete  symbolism.  Even  numbers  were 
thought  to  bo  unlucky  (Pes.  110a).  Attempts  to 
find  iu  Biblical  luiiubers  references  to  ideas  were 
made  by  Aristobulus  and  Pbilo,  and  since  their  time 
by  many  allegorists.  Nevertheless,  a  distinct  con- 
nection between  any  given  number  and  a  certain 
idea  can  not  be  pioved.  Among  the  "thirty-two 
rules"  of  the  son  of  It.  Jose  the  Galilean,  two  refer 
to  numbers — one  to  gematria,  the  other,  the  twenty- 
seventh,  to  the  symbolism  of  numbers  (see  Bacher, 
"Tannaitische  Terminologie,"  *. c.  -[ij).  According 
to  this  hermeneutic  canon,  any  number  may  be  ex- 
plained as  corresponding  to  (1333.  i.e.,  "symboli- 
zing") another  equal  number  or  sum  of  numbers. 
Thus,  the  "40  days"  in"  Num.  xiii.  .25  correspond  to 
the  "40  years"  in  ili.  si  v.  34;  and  the  mimber  36  in 
II  Chron.  xvi.  1  corresponds  to  three  things  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  same  number  of  years  is 
mentioned  (Bacher,  I.e.). 

The  following  umnbers  occur  iu  Hebrew  litera- 
ture either  as  symbols  or  as  round  numbers: 

Two :  Used  in  the  sen.se  of  "a  few  "  in  Num.  i.\. 
22;  I  Sam.  xi.  11  ;  IIos.  vi.  2;  Ned.  60b  (comp.  the 
Tabnudic  rule,  D'':t:*  D'3"l  CU'O). 

Three  :  TIk;  sacredness  of  this  niimber  is  jiroba- 
bly  due  to  the  fact  that  primitive  man  divided  the 
universe  into  tluee  regions — heaven,  earth,  and  wa- 
ter, respectively  represented  in  Babylonian  myth- 
ology by  the  divinities  Ann.  Bel,  and  Ea.  Its 
sacred  or  symbolical  use  may  be  illustrated  bj-  such 
passages  as  I  Kings  xvii.  21 ;  I  Chron.  xxi.  12;  Dan. 
vi.  10.  Its  rhetorical  use  for  a  small  total  is  illus- 
trated in  Gen.  xxx.  36:  xl.  10,  12;  xiii.  17;  Ex.  ii.  3, 
iii.  18,  and  in  Pes.  02b  and  Yer,  Ta'an,  iv.  8.  Multi- 
ples of  three  are  similarly  used:  nine,  in  Yer.  Ta'an. 
iv.  8:  twenty-one,  in  Ethioiiic  Enoch,  Ixix.  2; 
thirty,  in  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxxvi.  1;  thirty-six, 
in  Kthiopic  Enoch,  xc.  1;  three  hundred,  in  Soiah 
34a:  Pes.  G2b:Hul.  .5;)b,  OOb;  Yer.  Sanh.  vii.  19;  Yer. 
Ta'an.  iv.  8;  nine  hundred,  in  Yer.  Sanh.  vii,  19. 

Three  and  one-half:  Uepresents,  according  to 
Gunkel  ("Seliopfung  imd  Chaos,"  pp.  309  it  seq.), 
the  three  an<l  one-half  months  from  the  middle  of 
Kislew  to  the  end  of  Adar — from  the  winter  solstice 
to  the  festival  of  JIarduk.  the  period  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  Tiamat.  The  nmnber  occurs  in  Dan.  vii.  25, 
ix.  27,  and  xii.  7  (Ilebr.).  In  tra<litional  literature 
three  and  one-balf  as  a  half  of  seven  is  frequently 
used  as  a  rouiul  numl)or;  sec  Midrash  to  Proverbs 
(ed.  Buber,  p.  48,  note  n'p). 

Four :  Sacred  as  the  number  of  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass:  denotes  comjileteness  and 
sulficieney.     In  cabalistic  literature  its  sacredness  is 
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<"nliaiicc(I  by  the  fact  that  the  Tetiagiiinimaton  con- 
tains four  U'tters.  The  number  is  found  in  Gen.  ii. 
10;  Judges  xi.  40;  Jer.  xv.  3;  E/.ek.  xiv.  21 :  Zech.  i. 
18;  Ni-h.  vi.  4;  etc.  The  multiples  of  four  used  are 
twenty-eight  (in  the  measurement  of  the  curtains 
of  the  Tabernacle)  and  forty  and  its  multiples. 

Seven:  The  most  sacred  number.  The  origin  of 
its  sucredness  is  found  by  some  in  its  factors  three 
and  four;  by  others,  in  its  correspondence  to  the 
number  of  the  planets;  while  others  assert  that  it 
arose  from  a  sjicrcd  six  by  the  addition  of  one.  In 
Jiulaism  its  sjicredness  was  enhanced  by  the  insti- 
tution of  1  he  Sabbath.  The  number  occurs  in  the 
seven  days  of  Creation,  the  institution  of  the  seventh 
year  of  release,  the  forty  nine  years  between  the  jubi- 
lees, the  seven  altars,  the  seven  lamps,  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  seven  times,  etc.  (Gen.  vii.  2ct  ser/.,  xxi. 
28-30:  I  Kings  xviii.  43;  Deut.  xvi.  9;  Ezek.  xl. 
22,  xli.  8;  et  al.).  Quite  frequently  it  is  met 
with  in  Apocryphal  literature  (Kthiopic  Enoch, 
xxi.  3-6,  Ixxiii.  5-8;  Slavonic  Enoch,  iii.-xx.,  xxvii. 
3,  xli.  1 ;  et  al.);  in  Talmud  and  ilidrasli  {Pes.  54a; 
SotahlOb;  et  al.;  corap.  Lanipronti.  "Pahad  Yiz- 
hak."  s.r.  nyaB*).  The  multiple  fourteen  occurs  in 
Proverbs  Rabbah  (ed.  Bnber,  p.  U2). 

Ten  :  Had  a  symbolical  character  in  part  because 
it  is  the  basis  of  the  decimal  system,  and  in  part 
because  it  is  the  sum  of  three  and  seven.  Its  sim- 
plest use  is  as  around  number  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  22; 
Josh.  xxii.  14;  Judges  xvii.  10;  et  al. ;  corap.  Lani- 
pronti, I.e.  s.r.  mCJ'J/).  A  more  sacred  use  is  found 
in  the  ritual  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  16;  Num.  vii.,  xxviii., 
xxix.  ;  I  Kings  vi.,  vii. ;  Ezek.  xlv. ;  II  Chron.  iv.). 
Because  of  this  sacred  character  "  ten  "  is  used  in 
apocalyptic  symbolism  (Dan.  vii.  7,  20,  24). 

Jlultijik-s  (if  ten  are  used  as  round  numbers:  one 
hundred  ami  two  hundred,  in  Pes.  64b;  et  al.; 
one  thousand,  in  iliil.  !ITb;  Xed.  50b:  Yer. 
Ta  an.  iv.  S;  ten  thousand  and  two  hundred 
thousand,  in  Yer.  Tuan.  iv.  f ;  one  million,  in 
Yonia  331i. 

Twelve  :  Derived  its  sacred  character  from  tlu^ 
fact  that  it  is  the  product  of  three  and  four  and  is 
the  ntimber  of  the  months  of  the  year.  There  are 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  same  number  of  tiibes 
of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  30,  xxv.  16).  The  number  of 
many  representative  men  anil  things  was  made 
twelve  to  accord  with  the  number  of  the  tribes  (Ex. 
xxiv.  4;  Num.  xvii.  2,  6;  Josh.  iv. ;  et  al.).  The 
number  twelve  for  these  reasons  entered  into  Hebrew 
ritual  (comp.  Ex.  xv.  27;  Num.  xxxiii.  9;  Lev. 
xxiv.  5;  Jer.  Hi.  20  et  seq. ;  Ezek.  xliii.  16).  As  a 
round  number  twelve  occurs  both  in  Biblical  {II 
Sam.  ii.  15;  1  Kings  x.  20)  and  in  post-Biblical  lit- 
<!rature  (see  the  list  of  references  given  by  Zunz, 
"Literaturgesch."p.  601 ;  comp.  also  Yoma  75b,  77b: 
Taan.  25a;  M.  K.  24a:  Hul.  !l5). 

The  multiple  twenty-four  occurs  in  Lam.  R.  i. 
2;  twenty-four  millions,  in  Ned.  50b. 

Twenty-two:  L'sed  as  a  found  ninnher  in  later 
litcralure  (Gen.  R.  Ixxiii.;  Midr.  Sliemuel  xx.), 
deriving  its  significance  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  number  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  (comp. 
Bacher.  "Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  ii.  297). 

Forty  :  Stands  in  the  Bible  for  a  generation  (e.17. , 
the  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  desert),  hence 


for  anj'  period  of  time  the  exact  duration  of  which 
is  unknown  (comp.  Gen.  vii.  4,  12,  17;  viii.  6;  Ex. 
xxiv.  18.  xxxiv.  28:  Deut.  ix.  9,  11,  18;  x.  10;  I 
Sam.  xvii.  16;  I  Kings  xix.  8;  Jonah  iii.  4).  In 
later  literature  forty  is  commonly  useil  as  a  round 
number  (comp.  Git.  39b,  40a;  Sotah  34a;  Yer. 
Ta'an.  iv.  8;  et  al.).  The  multiple  eighty  is  found 
in  Yer.  Ta'an.  iv.  8;  four  hundred,  in  Hul.  59b 
and  Bek.  31a;  fo\ir  hundred  and  eighty,  in  I 
Kings  vi.  1  and  Yer.  Jleg.  iii.  1 ;  eighty  thou- 
sand, in  Yer.  Ta'an.  iv.  8. 

Sixty  :  The  larger  unit  of  the  sexagesimal  sys- 
tem; used  to  express  an  indefinitely  larger  number 
(comp.  Cant.  iii.  7,  vi.  8).  In  Talmudic  literature  it  is 
fre(iuenllv  used  as  a  round  number  (comp.  Ber.  57b ; 
Pes.  94a  :"B.  K-  9"2i';  B.  M.  30b,  107b;  Ta'an.  10a; 
Ned.  39b ;  Midr.  Teh.  xli. ;  Lev.  R.  xxxiv. ;  etc.).  In 
the  Halakah  a  thing  ritually  unfit  becomes  lit  when 
mixed  with  something  sixty  times  its  own  amount. 

Seventy  :  Has  a  sacred  or  s\'mbolical  significance 
because  it  is  made  up  of  the  factors  seven  and  ten 
(comp.  Ex.  XV.  27;  xxiv.  1,  9;  Num.  xi.  24  et  seq. ; 
Gen.  xlvi.  27;  E.x.  1.  1;  Deut.  x.  22;  Jer.  xii.  11; 
Dan.  ix.  24  c<  seq.).  For  later  Jewish  usage  com- 
pare S.  Kraussin  Stade's  "  Zcitschrift,"  xix.  1-14,  xx. 
38-43,  and  Steinschneider  in  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  iv.  145- 
170:  Ivii.  474-507.  where  ht  deals  also  with  the 
nuniliiT  seventy-two. 

Sixty  Myriads  :  Used  in  later  literature  to  ex- 
press a  very  large  but  iudetinite  number.  It  derives 
its  significance  from  the  number  of  Israelites  that 
went  out  from  Egypt  (comp.  Lain.  1!.  ii.  l:^:  Deut. 
R.  i.  17;  etc.).  The  multiple  one  hundred  and 
twenty  myriads  occurs  in  Lam.  R.  I.e. 

Tlie  tendency  to  indicate  somewhat  more  ex- 
actly au  undetermined  number  of  objects  led 
to  the  use  of  two  definite  numbers  instead  of  one 
indefinite  expression.  The  smaller  numbers  are 
paired  in  this  way  in  the  following  passages:  one 
or  two:  Deut.  xxxii.  30;  Jer.  iii.  14;  Ps.  Ixii.  11; 
J0I)  xxxiii.  14,  xl.  5;  two  or  three:  II  Kings  ix. 
32;  Isa.  xvii.  6;  Amosiv.  8;  Job  xxxiii.  29;  Ecclus. 
(Sirach)  xxiii.  16,  xxvi.  19,  1.  2o;  three  or  four: 
Jer.  xxvi.  3;  Amos  i.  3,  ii.  6;  Prov. 
Ascending  xxx.  15,  18,  21,  29;  Ecclus.  (Sirach) 
Enumera-  xxvi.  5;  four  or  five:  Is;i.  xvii.  6; 
tion.  five  or  six  :  II  Kings  xiii.  19:  six  or 
seven  :  Prov.  vi.  16;  Job  v.  19;  seven 
or  eight:  Micah  v.  5;  Eccl.  xi.  2.  In  all  these  in- 
stances the  use  of  a  second  number  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  first  number  is  merely  ap- 
])ioximate;  hence  such  an  arrangement  of  numbers 
is  employed  in  the  so-called  "  middah,"  a  kind  of  rid- 
dle (Prov.  vi.  16-19,  xxx.  15  et  seq. ;  Ecclus.  [Sirach] 
xxiii.  10;  xxv.;  xxvi.  5etseq.,  19;  1.  2')  et  seq.). 

As  an  aid  to  the  memory,  the  ancients  frequently 
grou])ed  themesof  traditional  law  or  of  haggadah  ac- 
cording to  numbers;  see,  for  instance,  Abot  v., 
where  various  subjects  in  which  the 
Numerical  number  ten  is  prominent  are  grouped 
Grouping,  together.  Such  grouii.sare  found  fre- 
quently in  Talmud  and  Midrasli.  The 
entile  contentsof  some  books  were  at  times  arranged 
in  numerical  groups,  as  in  the  "Pirke  de  Rabbenu 
halvadosh  "  and,  probably,  in  the  "Forty-nine  Mid- 
dot  de-U.  Nathan,"  a  work  now  lost. 
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E.  c.  C.  L. 

NUMENIXTS:  Son  of  Antiochus.  Togetlier 
with  Autipalcr,  son  of  Jason,  ho  was  sent  to  Sparta 
and  Home,  first  by  Jonutlian  Jlaccabens  (I  Mace, 
xii.  16;  Josepluis,  "Ant."  xiii.  li.  ^  8),  and  then  hy 
Simon  (I  Maec.  .w.  1.V24),  returning  with  decrees 
the  te.\t  of  which  is  still  preserved.  A  similar  seua- 
tus  consultum,  likewise  obtained  by  Ntiinenius,  is 
dated  by  Josephus  {I.e.  xiv.  8,  ^  5)  under  Hyrcantis 
II. ;  it  doubtless  refers  to  the  same  events.  The 
historical  accuracy  of  these  accounts  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  pro-Jewish  decrees  depend  upon 
the  value  assigned  to  the  original  documents  cjuoted 
by  Josephus. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  139  is.c,  when 
Numenius  went  on  his  second  journey  to  Rome, 
a  Jewish  propaganda  was,  according  to  Valerius 
Maximus  (i.  3,  §  2),  begun  in  that  city,  for  Jewish 
proselytizers  were  expelled  from  Rome  at  that  time. 

G.    ■  S.  Kr. 

NTJMISMATICS  :  The  study  of  Jewish  coin- 
age, strictly  speaking,  begins  with  the  Maecabean 
period.  Some  information,  however,  concerning  the 
use  of  money,  or  substitutes  for  money,  among  the 
Jews  previous  to  the  creation  of  a  coinage  of  their 
own  may  be  here  given.  The  invention  of  coined 
money,  ascribed  to  the  kings  of  Lydia,  is  not  earlier 
by  more  than  a  century  (if  so  much) 
TTo  Coins  than  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
Before  Mac-  (.587 b.c).  In  the  interim  the  new  in- 
cabeans.  vention  had  not  spread  even  to  Phe- 
nicia,  much  less  to  the  interior  of 
Asia.  No  credence  whatever  can  therefore  be  placed 
in  late  Jewish  stories  mentioning  coins  of  Abraham, 
Joshua,  or  David,  or  even  Mordecai  (Ber.  R.  xxxix. ; 
B.  K.  97a).  Such  passages  in  Scripture  as  seem  to 
point  to  the  use  of  coined  money  during  that  pe- 
riod are  either  iuterpolateil  or  late.  A  notable  in- 
stance of  anachronism  occurs  in  I  Clirou.  xxix.  7, 
where  among  the  offerings  of  the  chiefs  of  Israel  in 
the  time  of  King  David  are  mentioned  10,000  gold 
"adarkonim  "  ordarics,  coins  which  were  not  struck 
before  the  time  of  King  Darius  I.,  i.e.,  more  than 
400  years  after  David. 

"When,  after    the    conquest  of  Canaan,   the  He- 
brews had  settled  down  as  an  agricultural  people, 
they  readily  adopted  those    mediums  of  e-\cliange 
which  they  had  found  in  use  among  the  conquered 
races  of  the  Holy  Land,  namely,  gold,  silver,  and 
brass.     The  fact  that  these  metals  were  used  in  an- 
cient times  for  this  purpose  in  Pales- 
Payments    tine  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the 
by  Weight,  tributelistsof  Thothmes  IIL  at  Thebes 
and  liy  the  ollicial  correspondence  be- 
tween the  King  of  Egypt  and  his  Syrian  vassids 
found  at  Tell  el-Amarna. 

Of  the  three  precious  metals,  silver  seems  to  have 
been  by  far  the  most  conuuonly  employed :  to  such 
an  extent  indeed  that  its  name   "kesef"  was  used 


for  money  generally  (Ex.  x.\i.  11).  It  was  told  by 
weight ;  therefore,  the  use  of  the  balance  and  stone 
weights  was  inevitable  iuall  important  transactions. 
Under  what  shape  the  precious  metal  circulated — 
whether  in  bars  or  ingots  as  in  Babylonia,  or  in 
rings  as  in  Egypt— is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  sys- 
tem of  weights,  if  not  the  weights  themselves,  was 
at  any  rate  of  Babylonian  origin.  It  was  the  sexa- 
gesimal system,  which  the  piv-Hebraic  Canaanites 
had  bmrowt'd  from  Babylon  along  with  the  Baby- 
Ionic  script.  The  three  units  of  this  system  were 
the  "kikkar"  or  talent,  the  "  maneh  "  or  mina.  and 
the  .shekel  or  "sicUis."  A  talent  was  worth  GO 
minas:  a  mina,  60  shekels;  therefore  the  talent 
equaled  3,600  shekels.  It  is  to  be  note<l  that  "'  mina  " 
occurs  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  pre-exilic  writings, 
the  only  passage  in  which  it  appears  being  I 
Kings  X.  17,  which  mentions  (under  Solomon)  gold 
shields  of  3  minas  apiece.  On  the  other  hand,  sums 
expressed  in  shekels,  especially  in  multiiiles  of  10 
shekels  (30,  50,  600,  etc.),  aie  extremely  common; 
and  even  the  word  "shekel  "  is  often  omitted;  that 
is  to  say,  it  must  bo  understood  from  the  context. 
The  inference  is  that  there  circulated  large  quanti- 
ties of  ingots  or  rings  of  silver,  weighing  either  1 
shekel,  or  a  round  number  of  shekels,  or  a  fraction 
of  a  shekel  (I  Sam.  ix.  8) ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
in  several  passages  of  this  kind  the  original  read- 
ing has  been  tampered  with  in  a  period  when  the 
coin  which  was  known  as  the  shekel  was  in  common 
use. 

As  to  the  exact  weight  of  the  shekel,  mina.  and 
talent  in  pre-exilic  times,  and  whether  or  not  differ- 
ent standards  were  used  for  gold  and  for  silver — 
these  and  similar  questions  are  dealt  with  in  the 
article  Weights  and  Me.\sures.  Here  it  seems 
sufficient  to  note  that  the  heaviest  stone  weights 
found  in  Nineveh  jioint  to  a  trade  or  lieavy_ kikkar 
of  about  60  kilograms,  and,  hence,  a  mina  of  1 
kilogram  and  a  shekel  of  about  16.80 
Weight  of  giams  (260  grains).     There  was  also  a 

Shekel.  series  of  weights  having  exactly  half 
the  value  of  these,  the  existence  of 
which  can  be  traced  up  to  the  time  of  King  Gudeit^ 
(about  2-500  n.c).  But  the  Phenician  stanilai'd, 
known  from  later  coins,  coincided  with  neither  of 
these,  giving  a  shekel  of  224  grains,  or  14.51  grams; 
and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  Hebrew  sys- 
tem of  weights  before  the  Exile  conformed  to  the 
Babylonian  or  to  the  Phenician  scale. 

After  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  scale  of 
weights  was  slightly  modified  iu  accordance  with  a 
new  system,  which  perhaps  had  originated  in  Baby- 
lonia, but  at  any  rate  was  in  common  use  among 
various  nations  (Greeks,  Persians,  Phenieians). 
This  system  is  a  combination  of  the  older  purely 
sexagesimal  (Babylonian)  and  the  purely  decimal 
(Egyptian)  systems.  It  is  prescribed  in  Ezek.  xlv. 
12  (Greek  text),  and  implied  by  Ex.  xxxviii. 
25-26,  that  the  talent  shall  be  reckoned  as  formerly 
at 60  minas,  but  the  mina  at  50  shekels  only;  there- 
fore, 3,000  shekels,  not  3,600,  e(iualed  a  talent. 
The  shekel  itself  was  divided  into  halves  ("  belja'  "  : 
Gen.  xxiv.  22;  Ex.  xxxviii.  26),  quarters,  and 
twentieths  (Ezek.  I.e.),  called  "gerahs"or  grains 
("obols"  as  the  Greek  version  renders  the  word); 
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this  last  division  was  seemingly  a  new  one.  In  order 
to  insure  uniformity  througliout  the  coniinunity,  a 
set  of  standard  weights  was  deposited  in  theTiinple 
at  Jerusideni.  a  practise  of  freciuent  oecurrence  in 
classical  times.  This  is  tlie  so-called  "  holy  shelvcl," 
which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Priestly  Code, 
and  was  used  for  weighing  not  only  gold  and  silver, 
but  also  copper  and  spices  (E.n.  xxx.  23). 

What  the  weight  of  the  post-exilic  shekel  was  be- 
fore Greek  times  is  uncertain.  The  division  of  the 
shekel  into  three  parts  presupposed  by  the  law  of 
Meh.  X.  33  (each  citizen  to  pay  yearly  one-third  of 
a  shekel  to  the  Temple)  is  not  only 
One-Third    unusual  in  monetary  systems  for  silver 

Shekels,  (elsewhere  it  is  only  found  at  Cor- 
inth), but  is  strangely  at  variance 
witii  the  division  of  the  holy  shekel  into  halves, 
fourths,  and  twentieths  enacted  bj'  the  Priestly 
Code.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  N? liemiah  did  not 
know  of  the  holy  shekel,  and  that  he  reckoned  by 
the  Babylonian  shekel  of  16. SO  grams,  for  which  a 
division  into  three  parts  is  not  out  of  the  question. 

By  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah  the  use  of 
coined  money,  now  widely  spread  in  western  Asia, 
was  no  longer  quite  unknown  in  Judea.  To  be 
sure,  the  Jewish  community  was  neither  rich  nor 
independent  enough  to  be  allowed  by  the  Persian 
government  to  have  a  coinage  of  its  own ;  but  for- 
eign coins  began  to  circulate  in  the  country,  and  to 
supersede  little  by  little  the  older  and  more  trouble- 
some system  of  weighing  gold  and  silver.  The  for- 
eign money  consisted  in  royal  Persian  and  autono- 
mous Phenician  coins. 

The  chief  Persian  coin  was  the  golden  stater  or 

daric  (i^apemur  ararr/p),  first  struck  by  King  Darius  I., 

Hystaspes  (533-485  b.c).     See  plate, 

Persian      Fig.  1.     It  was -jtsV;;  of  a  light  talent 

Coins.        of  rather  more  than  25  kilograms,  its 

normal  weight  being  8.40  grams  (130 

grains),  or  preciselj'  the  half  of  a  Babylonian  shekel. 

The  Persian  government  issued  also  a  silver  coin, 
called  by  the  Greeks  aiy/.oc  /irjdiKdg,  although  its 
weight  (.'j.eO  grams,  or  87  grains,  i.e.,  jjjVt  "f  ^ 
talent  of  33.60  kilograms)  shows  it  to  have  been 
rather  a  half-shekel  than  a  shekel.  Under  the  then 
prevailing  ratio  of  13^  to  1  between  gold  and  silver, 
20  or,>.ot  were  worth  exactly  1  gold  daric,  as  20 
shillings  are  worth  a  sovereign.  See  plate.  Fig.  2. 
The  silver  coins  issued  from  about  440  is.c.  by  the 
large  trading  cities  of  the  Phenician  and  Philistine 
coast  (Tyre,  Aradus,  Gaza)  were  staters  or  shekels 
ha.sed  on  a  heavy  talent  of  about  43  kilograms. 
Their  average  weight  was  14.40  grams,  or  333  grains 
(about  3  shillings). 

The  Persian  government  seems  also  to  have  struck 
in  this  district,  for  the  pay  of  the  sailors,  double 
shekels  of  Phenician  standard:  these  are  the  large 
silver  coins  commonlj-,  but  without  sutlicicnt 
proof,  attributed  to  the  mint  of  Sidon.  See  plate. 
Fig.  3. 

Of  the  three  species  of  coins  mentioned  above, 
gold  darics  are  certainly  mentioned  in  the  Jewish 
writings  of  the  time,  uniler  the  name  "adarkonim  " 
(Ezra  viii.  27:  comp.  I  Chron.  xxix.  7)  or  "dar- 
kemonim  "  (Ezra  ii.  69  =  Neh.  vii.  70  et  serj.),  in 
coDDection  with  royal  gifts  or  with  contributions  of 


the  nobles  to  the  Temple  treasury.  The  names 
seem  to  be  synonymous,  although  this  has  been 
disputed,  as  well  as  the  identity  of  either  with  the 
dapeiKor.  However,  two  similar  forms  occur  to- 
gether in  a  Phenician  inscription  of  the  beginning 
of  the  first  century  n.c.  (Lidzbarski,  "Handbuch 
der  Nordscmitischen  Epigraphik,"  p.  435),  where 
the  context  seems  to  prove  they  are  synonymous 
(for  a  contrary  view  see  E.  IMeyer,  "  Entstehung  des 
Judenthums."  p.  196).  That  one  or  both  of  these 
forms  should  represent  the  Greek  (5;)n,T/"/ (half-stater 
=  100th  part  of  a  mina)  seems  incredible. 

A  more  dillicult  problem  is  whether  the  silver 
coins  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  fifth  (latter  part)  and 
fourth  centuries  B.C.,  especially  the  shekel  in  which 
payment  of  the  Temple  tax  was  to  be  made,  were 
the  Phenician  shekel  or  the  Persians/) /"of.  In  favor 
of  the  first  opinion  it  has  been  alleged  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud  (Bek.  viii.  7:  Tosef,,  Ket.  xii.), 
all  sacred  taxes  were  to  be  paid  in  Tyrian  cin-- 
rency ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  age  of 
this  decision,  and  it  may  as  well  date  from  the 
second  as  from  the  fourth  century  n.c.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  time  after  Xehcmiah  and  be- 
fore the  redaction  of  Chronicles  a  text  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Law  (Ex.  xxx.  13;  a  passage  alluded 
to  in  II  Chron.  xxiv.  9),  calling  for  a  Temple 
tax  of  a  half-shekel  per  head  instead  of  the  third 
of  a  shekel  decreed  by  Nehemiah.  If  this  half- 
shekel  be  regarded  as  the  Persian  ct/;/.oc  of  5.60 
grams,  this  weight  is  precisely  equivalent  to  the 
third  of  a  Babylonian  shekel  of  16.80  grams,  which 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  was  the  rate  of  the 
tax  levied  under  Nehemiah.  On  this  hypothesis, 
the  new  text  would  have  contained  simply  a  new 
expression  of  the  terms  of  the  old  tax,  and  there- 
fore would  have  been  unobjectionable.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  shekel  intended  in  Exodus  is  a  Phe- 
nician stater  (14.40  grams),  the  new  tax  (7.20  grams) 
would  have  been  notably  heavier  than  the  Nehemian 
one  (5.60  grams).  The  possibility  of  such  an  in- 
crease of  taxation  might  be  accepted  for  the  time 
after  Alexander,  when  the  Jews  grew  richer  and 
silver  became  more  abundant,  but  not  for  the  pre- 
carious condition  of  the  Jewish  community  about 
400  or  350  B.C.     However,  "sub  judice  lis  est," 

Be  this  as  it  may,  some  time  or  other  before  the 
second  century  B.C.  it  is  certain  that  the  Phenician 
money  standard  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  This  is 
proved,  not  so  much  by  the  loose  equivalents  of 
Josephus,  who  variously  identifies  the  half-shekel 
with  a  diilrachm  C'Ant."  xviii.  9,  S;  1 :  "  B.  J." 
vii.  6,  §6),  the  shekel  with  4  Attic  drachmas  ("  Ant." 
iii.  8,  §  10),  and  the  mina  with  2+  Roman  libra'  {i.e., 
817  grams;  Hi.  xiv.  7,  SJ  1),  as  by  the  Gospel  text 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  in  which  two  persons  pay  the  tax 
with  "a  stater,"  by  the  above-mentioned  passages  of 
the  Talmud,  and  last  but  not  least  by  the  extant 
specimens  of  Jewish  silver  coins.  The  Temple  tax 
had  therefore certijinly  been  raised  by  this  time  to  the 
amount  of  a  Phenician  half-shekel.  The  Septua- 
gint,  however,  almost  constantly  (for  some  unknown 
reason)  wrongly  translates  the  Hebrew  .shekel  by 
diilirnXfiov  instead  of  by  rcTpaipaxfov,  which  occurs 
only  in  Job  xlii.  11. 

In   333  B.C.   the   Persian   empire  collapsed,  and 
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Jiulea  became  a  Jlacedouiau  province.  The  issue 
of  gold  ami  silver  darics,  as  well  as  of  Pheiiieian 
autouonious  silver,  then  came  to  an  end.  Hence- 
forth the  coins  circulating  in  Syria  were  regal  Jlace- 
donian  coins,  in  gold  and  silver.  At  first,  under 
Alexander  and  his  early  successors,  they  were  struck 
according  to  the  Attic  sj'stem  of  weights  (silver 
telrudrachm  of  about  IT  grams,  and  a  gold  stater 
of  8.60  grams);  but  in  consetjuenco  of  the  trading 
supremacy  of  the  Phenicians  the  various  nations 
had  become  so  well  accustomed  to  tlie  Pheuician 
standard  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  the  Ptolemies,  then  maslers  of  southern 
Syria,  wisely  adopted  for  their  Syrian  pos.sessions 
(and  perhaps  for  Egypt  too)  a  tetradraehm  of  Phe- 
uician standard,  identical  in  weight  with  the  old 
staters  of  the  Pheniciun  townships  (14.40  grams). 
See  plate,  Pig.  4.  These  coins  were  struck  in  the 
royal  mints  of  Phenieia  (Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais) 
and  of  Philistia  (Gaza,  Joppa).  When,  about  200 
B.C.,  southern  Syria  passed  fi'om  the  Ptolemies  to 
the  Seleucidie,  the  latter  reintroduced 
Under  the  the  Attic  standard,  which  they  had 
Seleucidse.  con.stanlly  employed  in  their  re- 
maining possessions.  Nevertheless, 
toward  the  middle  of  .the  .second  century  they  also 
were  compelled  to  return  to  the  jiolicy  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  recommenced  striking,  for  the  use  of 
their  subjects  of  southern  Syria,  tetradrachms  of 
Plienician  weights,  even  reviving  the  well-kuowu 
Ptolemaic  badge,  the  eagle  (in  the  same  way  as  the 
Italian  government  in  the  nineteenth  century  struck 
"  thalers"  of  the  Maria  Theresa  type  for  the  use  of 
its  Ethiopian  .subjects). 

It  is  not  likely  that  during  the  two  periods  in 
which  the  Attic  standard  prevailed  (330-300;  200- 
loO)  the  Temple  tax  w-as  raised  to  the  value  of  an 
Attic  didrachma.  Therefore  if  the  taxpayer  could 
not  manage  to  procure  an  old  Pheuician  or  Ptolemaic 
coin,  ho  had  to  take  change  for  his  uioney;  and  this 
luay  have  been  the  tirst  occasion  in  which  money- 
changers set  up  their  Ijooths  in  tlie  jirecincts  of  the 
Temple. 

The  Seleucida',  as  well  as  the  Ptolemies,  had  been 
very  jealous  of  the  prerogative  of  striking  money, 
which,  except  in  Asia  Minor,  they  reserved  exclu- 
sively to  themselves.  Gold  and  silver 
Minting'  a  were  an  absolute  monojioly  ;  but  even 
Reg-al  Pre-  the  right  to  coin  numicipal  copper, 
rog-ative.  which  was  of  little  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ancients,  was  not  readily 
granted.  The  few  towns  of  Phenieia  which,  under 
Antiochus  Epii)hanes,  oljtained  the  privilege  of  is- 
suing copper  coins  bearing  their  names  were  com- 
pelled to  i)lace  upon  them  the  efligy  of  the  king. 

Matters,  however,  changed  toward  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  li.c,  when  the  structure  of  the 
Seleucid  realm  began  to  totter  on  all  sides,  under  the 
united  pressure  of  exterior  foes  (Parthians,  Egyp- 
tians, Arabs,  Komans)  and  theever-rcuewed  internal 
strife  between  conllicting  juetenders  to  tlie  throne. 
The  result  was  the  gradual  weakening  of  royal 
authority,  and  the  more  or  less  full  emanci|)ation  of 
the  cities  and  petty  rulers,  hitherto  curbed  under 
the  Seleucid  rule.  One  of  the  earliest  (if  not  the 
first) comnumities  to  vindicate  itsautonomy  was  the 


small  Jewish  priest-state.  The  Ilasmoneans,  who 
had  kept  the  field  as  freebooters,  ably  took  advan- 
tage of  the  strife  among  Demetrius  I.,  Alexander 
Balas,  and  Demetrius  II.  to  traffic  with  their  mili- 
tary cooperation;  in  this  way  Jonathan  obtained 
first  the  high-priesthood  of  Jerusalem  (133),  then  the 
governorship  of  Judea  with  the  title  of  ffr/jrirz/jof  Kal 
/irpii'iaitxK  (150),  and,  lastly  (14.j),  three  districts  of 
Samaria,  and  exemption  from  annual  tribute  (though 
not  from  the  "crown"  tax).  This 
The  Has-  was  equivalent  to  seniiautonomy,  the 
moneans.  only  remains  of  Seleucid  suzerainty 
being  the  presence  of  a  Syrian  garri- 
son in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem,  the  obligation  of  mili- 
tary assistance  in  case  of  war,  and,  lastly,  the  i)ro- 
liibitiou  of  a  separate  coinage. 

To  convert  this  seniiautonomy  into  complete  inde- 
pendence verj-  little  was  needed.  This  was  the 
task  of  Simon,  Jonathan's  brother  and  his  successor 
to  the  high-pi'iesthood  (143  or  142).  He  first  obtained 
of  Demetrius  II.  the  total  abolition  of  all  taxes  levied 
by  the  Seleucida'.  including  even  the  crown  tax — a 
grant  of  such  importance  that  the  Jews  (at  least  ac- 
cording to  I  Mace.  xiii.  42)  considered  it  as  the  de- 
finitive shaking  off  of  the  inlidel  yoke — and  deeds 
were  henceforth  dated  from  the  year  of  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Simon.  However,  the  document  xiv. 
27  et  seq.  shows  that  concurrently  with  the  year  of 
this  high-priesthood  the  Jews  continued  to  mention 
the  Seleucid  year.  There  is  no  question  of  a  new 
"  era. " 

Afterward  came  the  withdrawal  of  the  Syrian 
garrison  (May,  142),  then  the  vote  of  the  people 
conferring  on  Simon  a  hereditary  title  (Sept.,  141), 
and  lastly,  in  139-138,  the  final  step — the  grant  of 
an  autonomous  coinage.  This  came  about  as  fol- 
lows: Antiochus  Sidetes,  during  the  captivity  of 
his  brother  Demetrius  II.  (a  prLsoner  of  the  Par- 
thians). decided  to  take  arms  against  the  usurper 
Tryphon.  Even  before  setting  out  on  the  conquest 
of  Syria,  Antiochus,  then  residing  in  Rhodes,  sent 
a  letter  to  mak(^  friends  with  Simon.  In  this  letter, 
the  text  (or  summary)  of  which  has  been  preserved 
in  I  JIacc.  xv.  1-9,  the  Seleucid  i)rinee  (1)  confirmed 
all  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews,  and  (2)  expressly 
added  the  authorization  of  coinage 
First  Grant  with  theirownstamps.  Thememora- 
of  Coinage   ble  wordsare;i'i')'oi'K '((t7;7/j<  [I  confirm] 

Rights.  oo(  TTavra  ra  CKpaiiitfiaTa  [exemptions 
from  taxes]  d  ai^ifiKav  cot  oi  jrpu  i/nw 
/^amXf/f,  Kai  oca  a?.?.a  dofiara  a(pi/Kav  coc  [crown  tax], 
Kai  iiztrpE-^a  cm  Troif/cat  Koniia  U^tov  vOfiiafia  tj)  x'^Pi^  ^o". 
\>pnvaa7.iifi  di  Kol  Tii  ayia  [the  holy  precinct,  the 
Temple]  eivm  c?.eidcfia. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  important 
concession  was  not  quite  spontaneous  and  had  long 
been  [jetitioned  for  by  the  Jews.  Nor  is  it  dillieult  to 
guess  why.  Independently  of  the  political  prestige 
which  a  national  coinage  would  confer  on  their 
community,  it  was  a  practical  necessity  for  the  Jews 
to  have  at  their  disposal  silver  coins  of  a  half-  (Phe- 
uician) shekel  and  one  shekel  for  the  easy  payment 
of  the  T<'inple  poll-lax,  fixed  "no  varietur"  at  that 
rale.  Such  coins,  after  the  Seleucid  occupation  of 
southern  Syria,  were  no  longer  struck  anjwhere; 
the  older  coins  of  that  value  were  becoming  rapidly 
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obsolete,  and  the  new  Seleucid  stater  of  that  weight 
WHS  yet  to  come.  A  further  inference  is  that,  so 
soon  as  granted,  the  authorization  was  acted  upon. 
Therefore  tliere  need  be  no  liesitation  in  attributing 
to  this  period  (with  the  majority  of  numismatists 
since  Eckl)el)  tlie  famous  Jewish  silver  shekels  and 
half-sheUels.  many  specimens  of  which  have  come 
down,  chietly  from  two  hoards,  one  at  Jerusalem,  the 
other  at  Jericho.  The  description  of  tlie  shekel  is 
as  follows: 

Obrcntf :  Snis"  '"PC  in  Old  Hebrew  (valeo,  "Samnritan") 
characters.  A  Jeweled  ohaliie  (vulRo,  a  iml  i>f  iimnnu).  Scv 
plate.  Fig.  5.  Above  the  cup  the  date,  expressed  fur  year  1  by 
the  simple  letter  N  ;  from  year  2  lo  5  by  the  legend  :•  {i.e..  r:'j-) 
3  (or  J.  1.  n).  year  2  (3,  4,  5).  Of  year  4  specimens  are  rare  ; 
and  of  year  5  only  one  or  two  are  known.  licrcrse:  a'^:;'!"" 
nrnpn  C  Yerushulem  ha-Kedoshah "  =  "Jerusalem  tlie 
Holy  ":  on  shekels  of  the  year  1  the  legend  is  simply  "  Veru- 
shaleni  Kedoshah");  a  Uowering  lily  Ivulgo.  Aaron's  rod).  The 
weight  was  that  of  the  Phenician  shekel.  The  half-shekel  dilTei-s 
from  the  shekfl  only  in  the  legend  of  the  obverse,  which  reads, 
'-p-.i-n  'Sn  (tazi  ha-shekel  ="  the  half-shekel ").  Weight :  about 
7.30  grams.  There  are  no  half-shekels  of  the  year  5.  A  few 
shekels  of  the  .vears3  and  4  are  In  brtmze,  but  most  likely  these 
have  lieen  plated.  The  fabric  is  ratber  thick  and  archaic,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  dattened  regal  coins  of  the  age ;  the 
workmanship  is  heavy  but  not  rude.    See  plate.  Fig.  6. 

These  remarkable  coins  have  been  variously  at- 
tributed to  the  time  of  Ezra,  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(by  De  Saulcy),  of  Gabinius  (by  Unger),  and  of  the 
first  revolt  against  the  Romans  (6(5-70  c.e.).  This 
last  opinion,  tirst  advocated  by  Ewald  ("Giitt.  Kach- 
richten,"  1855,  p.  109)  and  Schlirer,  was  revived 
in  1887  by  T.  Reiuach.  and  thereupon  adopted 
by  several  numismatists  (Imhoof,  Babelon.  Ken- 
nedy). But  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  late  date, 
alt  hough  specious,  are  not  convincing,  and  the  theory 
fails  in  the  chronology';  for  the  revolt  lasted  scarcely 
four  years,  and  there  are  shekels  of  the  year  5. 
Therefore  the  older  and  more  piobable  ascription 
must  be  retained. 

As  to  the  precise  date  of  the  shekels,  i.f.,  to  which 
year  n.c.  their  "year  N"  corresponds,  and  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  inscribed  dates — whether 
years  of  Simon's  priesthood  or  years  counted  from 
an  era — much  doubt  is  entertained.  For  the  iden- 
titication  of  "  year  1  "  three  dates  have  been  proposed  : 
<1)  143-142  H.r.,  the  year  of  Simon's  accession,  when 
this  manner  of  dating  was  inaugurated,  according 
to  I  Mace.  xiii.  42;  (2)  141-140,  when  his  power  was 
declared  hereditary  (ilerzbacher's  view);  (3)  139- 
138,  when  the  grant  of  coinage  was 
Date  of  madeby  Antiochus  Sidetes.  Thelirst 
Coins.  of  these  opinions  is  indefensible,  as  it 
involves  an  absurdity,  namely,  that 
Simon  not  only  began  coining  while  he  was  still 
forbidilen  to  do  so,  but  left  off  as  soon  as  the  privi- 
lege to  coin  was  granted  him.  Of  the  two  other 
views  preference  must  be  given  to  the  latter. 
That  the  conces-sion  of  coinage  suggested  a  new 
era  is  not  improbable,  and  it  satisfactorily  ox- 
plains  the  interruption  of  the  coinage  after  the 
year  5  (135-134),  when  John  Ilyrcjinus  was  besieged 
in  .Jerusalem. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  shekels  a  warning 

must  here  be  issued  against  forged  specimens  of 

this  coin.     These  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been 

so  since  the  Iienais.sance.     Most  of  them  are,  how- 

IX.— 23 


ever,  easy  to  detect,  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  design 
(which  transforms  the   chalice   into  a   censer),   by 

the  absence  of  dale,  and  by  the  use 

Counterfeit  of  square  Hebrew   characters,    quite 

Shekels,      unknown  not  in  that  period  alone,  but 

in  the  whole  range  of  Jewish  nu- 
mismatics. The  counterfeits  are  also  of  a  larger 
module  than  the  real  ones,  and  are  cast,  not  struck. 
Specimens  of  false  shekels  were  known  to  V'illal- 


Counterfeit  Shekel. 

(From  an  old  print.) 

pandus  (1604)  and  perhaps  even  to  Melanchthon 
(1552)  (see  G.  Hill  in  the  "  Reliquary  and  Illustrated 
Archa;ologist,"  Oct.,  1902). 

After  Antiochus  Sidetes  had  recovered  his  father's 
realm  he  quarreled  with  the  .Jews,  who  refused  to 
pa_v  tribute  for  the  districts  they  had  seized  beyond 
the  limits  of  Judea  proper.  He  did  not  attack  them 
seriously  before  the  death  of  Simon  (Feb.,  135  n.c), 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Hyrcanus. 
The  war  which  then  ensued  terminated  with  the 
capitulation  of  Jerusalem,  most  likely  in  134  or  133. 
Already  before  the  siege,  Antiochus  had  annulled  all 
his  concessions  to  the  Jews  (I  Mace.  xv.  27);  there- 
fore, inter  alia,  the  right  of  coining  silver.  Of 
course,  this  decree  was  not  revoked  after  the  surren- 
der of  Hyrcanus ;  and  so  there  was  an  end  of  Jewish 
silver  coinage.  That  the  Jews  did  not  resume  it 
under  Alexander  Jannsus,  when  the  Seleucid  suze- 
rainty had  practically  disappeared,  can  he  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Seleucidre  now  struck  for 
their  Svrian  possessions  coins  of  Phenician  weights, 
and,  moreover,  that  from  126  onward  the  city  of 
Tyre,  having  obtained  its  autonomy  from  one  of  the 
contending  Seleucid;e,  began  to  coin  a  new  series  of 
staters  (see  plate.  Fig.  8)  of  the  same  Phenician 
weights,  well  suited  for  the  use  of  the  sanctuary. 
See  plate.  Fig.  7.  These  ai-e  undoubtedly  the  "  Ty  r- 
ian  coins"  recommended  by  the  Talmud  for  the 
payment  of  the  sacred  tax.  However,  if  the  Jew- 
ish high  priests  (who  soon  assumed  the  title  of 
kings)  were  no  longer  allowed  to  coin  silver,  they 
received  the  much  less  significant  right  to  coin 
brass— a  right  which  they  availed  themselves  of 
until  the  end  of  the  Hasmonean  dynasty. 

These  Hasmonean  brass  coins  are  usually  of  small 
size,  of  types  borrowed  from  the  contemporane- 
ous coinages  of  Syria  or  Egypt;    but  they  strictly 

conform  to  the  Jewish  law  {i.e..  they 

Brass  Coins  exclude    all  animal   representations). 

of  Hasmo-   They  were  i.ssued  in  the  name  of  the 

neans.       reigning   prince  and  sometimes  also 

of  the  .Jewish  community  ("hebcr"). 
Others  interpret  this  word  as  denoting  the  senate  or 
the   people.     The  legends  are  at  first  purely  He- 
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brew,  tlipn  bilingual  (Hebrow  and  GreckX  as  was 
the  dynasty  itself.  The  following  is  a  short  no- 
nienclaturp  of  the  chief  types  of  these  not  very  in- 
teresting coins: 

JOHX  HYBCAXUS  (135-iaj  D.C.). 

Ohveisc:  E'^l^■^  ->Dni  ^njn  jn^n  \}r\\r\'  ("  Yehohanan  liii- 
Kolien  lia-(iadol  we-Heber  [or  soinetiraes  Rosh  Heber]  ha-Ye- 
hudim  "  =  "Jolin  the  liistli  priest  ami  fliead  of")  the  ooni- 
munity  of  the  Jews"),  wlthiu  a  wreath  of  ohve-leaves.  Ite- 
vcr^c:  A  double  cornueopia  with  a  poppy-iiead  in  the  center 
(the  badge  of  Alexander  Zeblnai.    See  plate,  Tig.  U. 

ARiSTOBi'Lrs  I.  (Itij-un). 
Same  legend,  but  with  miri'  ("Yehudah")  instead  of  "  Yeho- 
hanan."     iThis conllrms  the  statement  of  Josephus,  In  "Ant  " 
XX.  10,  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  this  prince  was  Juda.)    Types 
as  at)ove.    See  iilate.  Fig.  10. 

Alexander  jAN'x.srs  (104-70). 
1st  species :  Same  types  as  above  and  same  legend,  but  with  the 
name  ;.-^ji.T  ("  Jonallian"),  of  \vhich  "Janna;us"  Is  an  abridged 
form.  See  plate.  Fig.  11.  2d  species:  0l)vcri>c  :  ■i'?cn  JPjm' 
("Yelionatan  ha-Melek  "  =  "Jonathan  the  king").  Flower 
(or  star).  Rcvctvc:  BA2iAEn5  aaeeanapoy.  An  anchor 
with  two  cross-timbers  within  a  circle.    See  plate.  Fig.  13. 

QiEEX  Alexandra  (TG-GT). 
Obverse:    BA5IAlS(<rnsl  AAEHANA(piit)  round  an  anchor. 
Reverse :  Star  with  eight  rays.    Trace  of  Hebrew  legend.    He- 
brew legend  illegible. 

ARISTOBfLrS  II.  (BT-63). 
No  certain  coins. 

JOHN  HvRCAXrs  II.  (63-W). 
No  certain  coins. 

AXTir.oxrs  (4n-:i7).  (Larger  Module.) 
Obverse:  BAiiAEtJS  ANTiroNOV.  Twocurnucopiae  (some- 
timesone).  Rercrne  :  ^-\ir\  pjn  rr.n.n;;  (".Mattattiah  ha-Kohen 
hu-Gadol"  =  "  Mattathias  the  high  priest")  (sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  "  we-heber  ha-Y'ehudim  ").  Several  coins  have  a  reg- 
nal year  n2"  (year  1)  or  yy  (year  2).  These  coins  give  the  He- 
brew name  (otherwise  unknown)  of  the  last  Hasmonean  king, 
who  was  beheaded  at  Antioch  37  B.C. 

After  the  year  63  B.C.,  when  Pompey  took  Jeni- 
sjilein  by  storm  and  stripped  tlie.Jews  of  almost  all 
their  contnicsts,  R<inie's  iiiHueuce,  or  rather  domina- 
tion, became  supreme  in  Jtidea,  as  in  the  whole  of 
Syria.  Once  more  (40  it.c.)  a  scion  of  the  Hasmo- 
nean family.  Antigoniis,  son  of  Aristoljuhis  H., 
succeeded,  with  the  help  of  the  Parthians,  in  seizing 
Jerusalem,  but  only  to  b(^  defeated,  captured,  and 
beheaded  a  few  years  later  (37).  Of  these  two  great 
wars  there  are  Koman  numismatic  memorials  which 
may  be  mentioned  here:  (!)  the  denarius  of  Aiilus 
Plautius("curulea'dile"  in54n.c, ;  .see plate, Fig.  13) 
with  types  copied  from  the  somewhat  older  denarii 
of  ScaurusC  Kex  Aietas  ")  and  with  the  unexplained 
legend  "  Hacchius  Judaiis"  ;  (2)  the  brass  coin  struck 
at  Zacynthus  by  "C.  Sosius  inipferator]."  the  con- 
queror of  Antigontis,  with  the  portrait  of  JIark  An- 
tonj'  and  the  group,  afterward  f)ften  imitated,  of 
vanquished  Judea.  "luda-a  c;ipta"  and  a  Jewish 
captive  (see  plate,  Fig.  14).  seated  at  the  foot  of  a 
trophy. 

Under  the  liigh-priesthood  of  the  feeble  Tlyrcanus 
ir.  an  Idumean  nohlemaii.  Antipaler,  had  been 
pi'actically  prime  minister  at  Jerusalem.  His  son 
llerod  became,  by  favor  of  the  Uonians,  king  of  the 
Jews,  nominally  at  the  end  of  41  li.c,  and  actually 
in  37;  and  he  reigned  undi-sturbedly  for  thirly- 
lliree  years  (till  4  n.c).  Although  the  kingdom 
of  Herod  was  large,  and  his  wealth  recalled  the 
palmy  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  he  was  not  al- 


lowed (as  some  other  petty  kings  of  his  time)  to 
strike  silver  coins,  but,  like  the  Hasmoneans,  had  to 
lie  content  wilh  a  copper  currency.  His  brass  coins 
are  of  variable  size  and  bear  tmifornily  the  (Ireek 
legend  liAi:i.VEi21  lll'sntlV.  Some  of  them  have  a 
regnal  date  (LF,  that  is,  "year  3";  see  plate.  Fig. 
I."))  and  a  mon()gran\  -^  expressing  their  value, 
Tpixa?.iim>  (whether  the  ;i-a/.«(i,'f  was.  as  elsewhere, 
the  eighth  |)art  of  an  obol  is  doubtful).     The  types 

conform  to   the    Jewish    law:    palm. 

Coins  of      wie;ilh,     cornucopiie    as     under    the 

the  preceding   dynasty:   further,    irijiod. 

Herodians.  lielmet,    aei'ostolion,   caduceus.      The 

opinion  tliat  small  bronze  coins  bear- 
ing the  type  of  an  eagle  and  a  much-defaced  legend 
belong  to  Herod  is  open  to  doubt. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  his  doininion  was  di- 
vided iK'tween  his  sons,  Judea  jiroper  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Herod  Archelaus,  who  was  content  with  the 
title  of  ethuarch.  His  brass  coins  are  as  varied  as 
those  of  his  father,  and  the  types  are  similai\  The 
legend  reads:  HPS2A0T  EeX.^PXOT.  See  plite.  Fig. 
16.  In  the  year  6  c.E.  he  was  deposed  and  exiled 
to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  Judea  being  thenceforth  governed 
directly  by  Homau  ])rocuratoi-s,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  legate  of  .Syria.  To  this  re.nime  there 
was,  however,  a  short  exception,  from  40  or  41  to 
44c.E.,  when  the  emperor  Claudius  conferred  Judea 
upon  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  a  gi-andson  of  the  great 
Herod.  This  Agrippa  had  alread.v  been  invested  by 
Caligula  with  the  two  tetiarchies (capitals:  Tiberias 
and  Panias)  which  had  been  res|)ectively  assigned 
after  Heiod's  death  to  his  other  two  living  sons 
(Antipas  and  Philip),  an<l  which  were  now  vacant. 
He  therefoie  united  once  more  under  his  scepter 
almost  all  the  dominions  of  his  grandfather,  and 
was  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  king.  His  Jew- 
ish coins — brass,  of  couise — bear  the  types  of  an 
umbrella  (a  royal  emblem  in  the  East)  and  three 
ears  of  corn:  their  style  is  B.VCIAES2C  AFPinA; 
and  the  date,  year  6,  is  reckoned  from  37  c.E.  See 
plate.  Fig.  17.  Of  the  many  varieties  of  Ijronze 
coins  struck  liy  Agrippa  for  his  non-Jewish  posses- 
sions, of  the  coins  of  his  uncles  Antipas  and  Philip, 
and  of  those  struck  later  (till  about  the  yciU'  !).">)  by 
his  son  Agrippa  II.,  who  inlierite<l  their  tetrarchies, 
detailed  mention  need  not  be  made  here.  It  will 
sullice  to  present  a  specimen  of  this  series  and  to 
observe  that  a  great  many  of  these  provincial  coins 
do  not  conform  to  the  Jewish  iirohibition  against 
representations  of  living  creatures,  but  present  por- 
traits of  the  prince  himself  or  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror.    See  plate,  Fi,g.  18. 

From  6  to  40  c.i;.  and  again  from  40  to  66  Judea, 
as  has  been  seen,  was  governed  by  Roman  ))i-ocura- 
tors.  During  this  period  —  which  witnessed  the 
birth  of  Christianity — the  silver  currency  in  Pales- 
tine consisted  chiclly  in  (1)  Tyrian  stateis  (shekel  or 
sela),  which  ceased,  however,  to  be  struck  in  50; 
(2)  deliased   Attic  tetiadrachins  (about  220  grains) 

with   Greek   legends,    struck   by   the 

Roman       Roman  government  at  Antioch  for  the 

Coinage,      use    of     the    Syiian    (Jreekspeidiing 

provinces;  (3)  similar  deliaseil  drach- 
mas struck  at  Ca'sarea  in  Cappadoci!i:(4)  Roman  de- 
narii, C(msidei'ed  as  eipiivaleiit  to  the  (debased)  At- 
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NUMISMATICS 

COINS  CURRENT  IN   PALESTINE  ("■.  B.C.  500  C  E.   135) 

1   TcmlKn  (fold  darlc     2.  liiedli-  slirliw.     :).  DiiiiMc  shekel  nf  IMieiilrlan  sUinihinl.     4.  I"l Iriiiii  u-inidnuhin  ■ 

yeur  1.  H.  Iliilf-»hi'kel  (if  year  2.  7.  Seleui'ld  tetradnuliin  u<  ■■IhmiIiIuii  wrliflil.  s.  Tvrlan  slaiiT  mew  wrles 
Hyn-amis.  10.  lin.nze  ccilii  of  Arlslnlnilus  1.  U.  Bniiize  euln  of  Alexander  .laiiii:ens.  1-'.  Hlllniriial  bronze  i-i 
i;).  Dtnuiliis  of  Auliis  riauthis  with  iiiwrlptlon  of  "liatTlilus  ludii-un." 


if  I'loli'iiiy  1. 

H,  llronze  e 
111  of  Alexaiuli 


.^1,  Shekel  uf 
.In  of  .loliii 
T  JanM;ell^. 
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NUMISMATICS 
COINS  CURRENT   IN   PALESTINE  d.  B.C.  500  C.E.   135) 

14.  Bnuis  rroln  cif  .SosiiK.  I.">.  Bronzi-  <i)ln  ot  Hennl  Ilif  (in'ut.  111.  Bronze  cdlii  iif  lliTml  Arilii-luiis.  IT.  ISniiizc  lolii  iif  AKrlppii  I.  l'*. 
Bronze  i-'iin  of  ilenHl  Antlpas.  lit.  ISrnnzp  cnln  nf  p.milus  IMIati'.  20.  Bra.s.s  coin  of  First  Iti'voll.  L'l.  Coin  of  Vi'.spa»lan  wltli  Inscription  of 
"luda-a  CapUi."  £!.  Coin  of  Ncna  with  Inscription  of  ■'  FLscI  Imlalcl  Caliimnla  Stibluta."  21.  Coin  of  Ilnilrlan  with  Inscription  of  "Ailvi'nlnl 
Augtuslli  lufhr-.p."  34.  Coin  of  Bar  Koklia.  rcstruck  on  il.-narlus  of  Tiiijun.  i'l.  Slicki'l  of  Bar  Kokba.  n-stnick  on  tctradraclim  of  Anlloiii. 
28.  BniKi  coin  of  Bur  Koklia. 
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lie  liraohmas  (about  20  cents).  Of  gold  coins,  only 
the  IJoniiiu  aureus  is  of  importance.  Its  legal  value 
was  35  denarii,  and  its  intrinsic  value  almost  exactly 
a  sovereiixu  (live  dollars). 

For  local  use  the  procurators  issued  small  bronze 
coins,  similar  iu  style  to  those  of  the  Hasmoiiean 
and  Idumean  dyua.sties.  Iu  fact,  it  seems  that  iu 
Judea,  as  in  Egypt,  the  emperors  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  successors  of  tlie  former  kings. 
and  therefore  continued  the  local  coinage  as  a  matter 
of  course,  avoiding  anything  which  could  give 
ofIen.se  to  the  national  feeling  and  to  the  religious 
prejudices  of  Jewisli  workmen.  The  brass  coius  in 
question  liave  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor 
(sometimes  of  another  member  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily) and  a  regnal  jear;  but  they  have  neither  an  im- 
perial eftigy  nor  ligures  of  living  creatures.  The 
usual  symbols  are  found:  ear  of  corn,  palm-tree  or 
branch.  cornucopi:t,"diota,"  covered  vase,"  lituus" 
(curved  trumpet),  wreath,  etc.  The  coin  of  which 
an  illustration  is  given  on  plate  (see  Fig.  19)  was 
struck  under  the  authority  of  Pontius  Pilate  iu  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius  (35  c.K.).  These  coius 
were  probably  reckoned  as  quadrantes  (i  of  a  Uoman 
as;  consequently  jlf  of  a  denarius).  Other  denom- 
inations of  copper  coins  in  use  at  this  period  were : 
(1)  the  "lepton,"  worth  half  a  quadrans  (Mark  sii. 
42)  and  therefore  identical  with  the  "  perutah  "  of 
the  Jlishnah  (Kid.  i.  1  et  seq.);  (2)  the  "assarion" 
(■"issar"),  which,  according  to  the  Mishnah,  was 
worth  jij-  of  a  denarius  (or  drachma),  and  therefore 
identical  with  the  old  "dichalcus."  but  different 
from  the  Roman  as  ("  issar  italki  "),  which  was  worth 
■j'j  of  a  denarius. 

In  Sept.,  66,  the  Jews,  exasperated  by  the  mis- 
government  of  the  Roman  procurators,  took  up  arms. 
The  great  rebellion  lasted,  as  is  well  known,  four 
years;  it  was  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  in  Aug.,  70.  Has  it  left  any  numis- 
matical  records?  No  coins  struck  during  the  tirst 
Jewish  insurrection  are  mentioned  either  in  heathen 
or  in  Talmudic  texts,  and,  as  has  been 

Coins  of  shown,  there  is  good  reason  for  aban- 
the  Revolt,  doning  the  view  which  assigns  to  that 
period  the  silver  "shekels"  (and  half- 
shekels)  "of  Israel."  Of  brass  coius,  however,  the 
following  may  with  some  likelihood  be  attributed 
to  the  Zealots,  during  the  protracted  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem : 

(1)  Numerous  small  coins  with  Jewish  types.  Obvente:  Vine- 
or  ng-leaf.  Reverse :  A  two-handled  vase.  Legend  :  ps  .-nn 
(■•  Herut  ZIyyon  "  =  "  liberty  i.f  Zlmi  "i.  D>Pr  [or  c-i^:-]  ryc' 
C'Shpnat  (or"Shalosh  ")  Shetaylm."  "year 2"  [or  3]).  Year 
1  la  not  represented.  The  new  era  most  likely  began  Oct.,  b6. 
See  plate.  Fig.  20. 

(21  Ijirger  coins  with  types  referring  to  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles or  Booths :  Obverse :  Etrog  ileriion)  between  two  lulabs 
ibundlesof  twigs).  Reverse:  Palm-tree  or  cup  between  twohas- 
kel.s(or  on  some  specimens  a  cupt.  I.egend  :  |vx  ."'^Nj-^  ("  Li- 
(Je'ullatZiyyon"=  "deliverance  of  Zlon").;'2nN  pji'  ("Shenat 
Arba"=  "year!").  The  cup  variety  hiu no  fLirtherln.scrlption  : 
hut  on  the  palm-tree  specimens  Is  found  a  mark  of  value,  -sn 
("Hazl"  =  "hiUf")  on  the  larger  size,  ;"3-\  ("lieblu'"  = 
"i|iiarter"l  on  thesinaller.  The  word  to  Im  understood  is  most 
likely  ■■  shekel."  These  coins  were  therefore  meant  to  stand 
for  halves,  quarters  (and  perhaps  sixths  or  eighths  y )  of  shekels. 
They  were  tokens  or  siege  money  Issued  during  the  last  con- 
vulsions of  liesleged  JeriLsalem. 

(If  these  two  categories  the  flrst  has  been  a.s.slgned  to  the  Ves- 
paslanic  period  by  Ue  Saulcy ;  the  socond,  to  the  same  ixjriod  by 


(iarrucci.  This  opinion,  although  not  unanimously  accepted  by 
nuinisiuatists  (i-specially  as  concerns  the  second  class),  seems  to 
prevail  luore  and  more:  and  the  present  writer  sees  no  reason 
for  dissenting  from  it. 

The  triumph  of  Rome  over  the  Jews  was  com- 
memorated  iu    Roman   numismatics   b}'  numerous 
coins  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Oomitian,  of  which 
the  commonest  types  show  a  female  captive  (Judea) 
seated  or  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  palm-tree  or 
trophy  (sec  plate.  Fig.  31).     In  another  series  Vic- 
tory inscriljes  the  name  of  the  cmjieror 
Roman       on  a  shield,  which  .she  siip])orls  against 
Commemo-   a  palm-tree.     The  legend  is  "Judica 
rative        Capta"  or  "Devicta."      Another  coin 
Coins.        deserving  notice  is  the  large  brass  one 
of  Nerva  with  the  inscription  "Fisci 
ludaici  Calumnia  Sublata  "   (see  plate,  Fig.  22);  it 
shows  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temjile  the 
Jewish  poll-tax   (didrachma)  was   claimed   for  the 
treasury  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  Rome.  This  vexa- 
tious imposition  was  accotiipanied  with  many  inves- 
tigations and  calumnies,  the  suppression  of  which 
(though  not  of  the  tax  itself)  is  here  commemorated. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  brass  coin  of  Hadrian  (struck  in 
lyO)  lo  celebrate  his  visit  to  Judea:  "  Adveutui  Au- 
g[usti]  ludits."    See  plate,  Fig.  23. 

In  183  the  Jews  of  Palestine  made  a  supreme 
effort  to  regain  their  independence,  or  at  any  rate 
their  right  lo  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
This  second  and  last  revolt  lasted  three  years,  and 
was  quenched  with  great  difficulty  in  floods  of 
blood,  the  fortress  of  Bethar  being  the  last  to  yield 
(135).  The  chief  of  the  insurgents,  B.\u  Kokb.-\, 
is  called  in  heathen  documents  "Barco  Chebas" 
(="son  of -the  star");  in  Jewish,  " Bar  Kozeba. " 
Both  give  only  the  patronymic  of  this  bold  ad- 
venturer, leaving  one  to  guess  his  proper  name. 
In  contradiction  to  the  first  revolt,  the  seconci 
revolt  is  expressly  stated  by  the  Talmud  to  have 
left  monetary  records.  Say  the  Rabbis:  "The  sec- 
ond tithe  can  not  be  paid  in  a  coinage  which  is  not 
current,  like  the  coius  of  Kozeba  or  of  Jerusalem 
[the  old  shekels  '!]  or  that  of  the  former  kings  [the 
Seleucidai  '!]  "  (Tosef.,Ma'as.  Sheni.  i. 
Coins  of  5;  corap.  Yer.  JIa'as.  Sheni  i.  2;  B.  K. 
Bar  Kokba.  97b).  Coins  of  Bar  Kokba  are  still 
extant  in  large  quantities;  a  laige 
number  of  them  was  discovered  near  Hebron.  They 
may  lie  divided  into  the  following  cla.sses: 

(1)  fHIver  coins  (twenty-four  varieties,  according  to  Ham- 
burger). These  are  invariably  restruck  on  Roman  denarii, 
(iriPco-Koman  drachmas  of  CWsiirea  (Cappadocia),  or  Attic 
tetnidrachms  of  .\ntioch.  The  original  types  and  inscriptions 
are  still  sometimes  discernible  under  the  new  orthodox  dies ; 
the  original  coins  bore  the  figures  of  emperors  from  (ialha  to 
Hadrian.  (Jn  the  smaller  coins  (denai-ii.  drachmas)  the  types 
are  of  the  usual  sort  (see  plate.  Fig.  21).  Olwersc :  Wreath,  bunch 
of  grapes.  lirvcrse:  Flagon,  palm-branch,  lyre,  pairof  trumpets. 
The  legend  on  the  obverse  reads:  "Simon"  (u.sually  spelled 
pyss');  on  the  reverse,  Snt,:"  pnnS  ^c  ("Shenat  Shetaylm 
le-Hei'ut  Yisniel "  =  "year  2  of  the  liberty  of  Israel")  or  simply 
"  Le-Henit  Yerushala.viin  "  (=  "liberty  of  Jerusalem").  A 
single  coin  of  this  class  (belonging  to  the  Maripiis  de  Vogiie) 
bears  the  date  "year  1"  ("Shenat  Ahat  li-Cie'ullat  Ylsniel "; 
On  the  obverse  the  name  here  Is  not  "  Simon,"  but  "  Fleazar 
ha-Kohen"  (=  "Eleazar  the  priest "). 

There  are  also  a  few  hybrid  specimens,  combining  by  inistnke 
:i  die  of  Simon  with  one  of  Eleazar.  Tltere  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  Simon  Is  the  proper  name  of  Bar  Kokba  or  Kozeln, 
who  (at  least  from  the  second  year  of  the  revolt)  was  the  undis- 
puted chief  of  the  Jews,  with  aimosl  kingly  powers.    Indeed,  he 
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announced  himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  was  recognized  as  such 
by  Rabbi  Akiba.  Who  "  Eleazar  tlie  priest  "  Wiis  is  quite  un- 
known ;  idenlillcations  like  Eleazar  of  Modein  (Bar  Kokba's 
uncle),  Eleazar  lien  Azaiiah,  Eleazar  ben  Harsuni,  etc.,  are 
nu*re  gnesses.  on  the  hirj?er  silver  coins  irestruck  en  tetra- 
drachms  of  Antioch)  the  ctbver^e  tyiH-  is  a  conventional  ibiajjrenf 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (see  plate.  Kip.  2,5 1,  usually  surmounted 
by  a  star;  on  the  reverse  is  a  type  (etnij;  and  lulah)  already 
kno\yn  from  the  time  of  the  llrsl  revolt.  Some 
Coins         of  these  coins  bear  a  date:  year  1  C'Sbenal 

Restruck,  Ahat  li-Ge"ullat  Yisrael  "I,  or  year  2  ("  Sbenat 
bet  le-Herut  Yisniel");  others,  the  simple  in- 
scription "  Le-Herut  Yerushalayim."  Dated  coins  of  the  llret 
year  have  on  the  obverse  the  name  "  Jenjsidem  "  ;  dated  coins 
of  the  second.  "Simon"  or  (very  seldom)  "Jerusalem":  un- 
dated coins  have  always  the  name  *' Simon." 

(2)  Krrtss  cnimt.  These  are  of  many  sizes.  They  exhibit 
typcsof  the  usual  species 'palm-tret*,  bunch  of  prapes.  wreath, 
diota,  vine-leaf.  lyre).  They  also  seem  to  have  been  all  restruck 
on  (ireek  or  Roman  bni.ss.  Amonff  the  coins  dating  from  year  1 
("  Shenat  Ahat  li-(ie'iillat  Yisniel  ")  some  are  struck  in  the  name 
of  Eleazar  (Eleazar  lia-Kohen)  like  the  silver  denarius  of  the 
Marquis  de  Vogu*' ;  the  remainder  (s(»me  of  which  are  of  large 
size)  bear  the  legend  "Simon  .\!i8i  Israel  "  (^n"*",;"  N'w'J  p>"-' ; 
see  plate.  Fig.  26);  they  were  struck  probably  by  Bar  Kokba,  and 
Ihey  indicate  that  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  "  nasi  "  (prince), 
then  used  in  a  profane  sense.  The  brass  coin  of  year  2  ("  shenat 
Shetayini  le-Herut  Yisrael")  or  undated  ("Le-Henit  Y'eru- 
shalavim  ")  exhibits  on  the  obverse  only  the  name  "  Simon."  or 
(more  rarely)  "Jerusalem." 

To  stun  tip:  Oinittiiiil  the  distinction  of  tj-pes, 
and  doiiiitinjr  by  /ft  4  snmll  silver  coins,  and  by  JE  8 
large  silver,  the  following  list  shows  the  authorities 
in  whose  names  the  coins  of  the  second  revolt  were 
issued : 

fEleazar 1   i,  X. 

Yearl.     s  Jerusalem M  8. 

[  Simon  Nasi E. 

Year  2  and  j  Simon *    4,  /ft   S,  M. 

Undated.     (Jerusalem ^  8. -K. 

AVith  these  coins  Jewish  numismatics  comes  to  an 

-end.     The  Roman  colonial  coins  of  ^lia  Capitolina, 

the  pagan  town  built   on    the   site   of  Jerusalem, 

do  not  belong  to  the  subject,  nor  do  medals  with 

Hebrew  legends  struck  on  divers  occasitms  after  the 

Kenaissance. 

Bib!.io<:rapiiy  :  In  addition  to  the  general  treatises  of  Eckhel. 
Mionnel.  Cli.  and  F.  I,enormant,  llultzsch.  Head,  and  Habclon, 
see  Rerez  Bayer.  De  Xuini.f  tUhrit'i.  Sanmritanifi^  17SI  ; 
Cavedoni.  i\'HMii.s//)afica  UililUa.  i.  (1.S49).  ii.  (lS.");j)  in  Italian 
((lerman  transl.  by  Werlbof,  18.).'>);  i(/cM).  in  (irole,  .VHh2- 
ntwlien,  IsfiT.  v.;  F.  de  Saulcy.  Rrchi'rvhcj<  t<ur  la  Nnmisrnn- 
ti<jnc  Juilo'iiiitc,  1H.'4;  (f/cni.  in  Lievitc  yumismntiiiui\  ISiU. 
I8*j.t;  in  Xuini'^matic  Cinonielc^  1871 ;  and  in  lievitc  Arvht'- 
nii>i/ii]tu'.  1S72;  idem,  Xutnismatiquc  de  l(t  Tej^rc  Siiintf\ 
1874  ;  idem,  -Vc/ant/cs  </c  Xumistmitiqur,  1H77.  ii.:  H.  Ewaiii, 
In  (iCMlUiifV  Nachvichtfu,  ls.5.'> ;  if/cMi,  in  fiutlitujischc  Gc- 
Ichftc  Auzei^Kii.  lst»2;  De  Vogiie.  in  lirvm  Xmnisimitifpie^ 
IStK);  A.  Levy,  O'fsc/l.  ihr  JlldiKrliin  Mllnzcn,  l.Hli2;  Zucker- 
mandel.  Uiliir  TnlmiuUsclie  MUiizcii  toid  (leu-iclite,  1802; 
F.  W.  Madden.  Hititorii  of  Jcxcish  Cinnaye^  18C4;  idem, 
Oiiits  of  the  Jcw.'<,  1881  (completest  conms);  idem,  in  A'u- 
inismitlir  flirinnctf.  l.s*i»>,  1S74.  ]S7.'>;  (iarrucci.  Dijiscrfrtzi- 
oiti  An}ni>l"iiirtii\  IstK).  ii.;  Rcichurdt.  in  KgL'er's  M'iencr 
iViimi.M/idfi.sr/ii  Mniiiilxliiflr.  isini.  ii.;  Merzbacher, /Jc  Sic- 
2is  Xunimis  Antl'tni>isjitiis  ludaDrutn,  1873;  idcm^in  Zcit- 
Kclirift  fllr  .\i(i,ii.ii,i,ililt.  l.'*74,  i.;  187«,  iil.;  1877.  iv.;  1878.  v.; 
Lewis,  in  Xnmisimitic  (lirntiicU,  18715  (illustration  of  a 
shekel  of  1  he  year.'));  Von  Sallet.  In  Xcilnchrift  fllr  XumLs- 
matik.  1878,  v.;  Kevillout.  Xnte siirhx  I'Iuk Aiiciitmct! Mini- 
tiitics  Jlt'ltra'tqufn,  in  A  iniuaire  dr  la  Snpuir  Franraitic  dc 
Numiximtti'iiiecl  d' Airliinltmii:  1884,  vili.;  Th.  Relnach,  Lis 
MnnititifsJ  itiv's,  18S7  (extract  from  the  Acti'srl  Contrrcnvvs 
de  la  S'lciiii'  dfs  Kludes  Jnivea;  Eng.  translation  [revised 
hv  the  authorl  by  Ci.  F.  Hill,  liKO)  ;  idem,  in  It.  E. ./.  1S87. 
18M8.  is.>i9;  criitz.  in  Miiiinlx«ehrifl.  1887  ;  if(«m.  in  It.  K. ./. 
1HH8,  IKHI);  Hamburger,  in  Ziitxehrift  (Ur  Xumifmatih. 
18112,  xviii.;  Unger,  in  .S'ltzKni/.i/icj-ic/ifc  ilcr  .1/llHrhrnrr 
Akademie.  1897;  A.  U.  S.  Kennedy,  .l/oni //.  in  Hustings' 
Dio(.  ISililc.  ill.;  Schiirer.  Hcicli.  :id  ed.,  i.  701  ((  s«/. 

.1.  T.    R. 

NUN  :  Fourteenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
The  name  signilies  "fish, "and  perhaps  indicates  the 


original  shape  of  the  letter  (see  Ali'Iiabet).  The 
"nun"  has  two  forms,  one  (J)  for  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  a  word  and  one  (])  for  the  end.  It  is  a 
liiiuid  lingual  letter.biit  its  pronunciation  is  greatly 
hel|)ed  by  the  nose,  and  Iherefoie  in  certiun  cases  it 
is  now  pronounced  with  the  nasal  sound  of  the 
French  "u."  It  interchanges  with  the  other  liiiuids 
p  and  T.  It  is  one  of  the  servile  letters,  being  used 
as  a  preti.x  to  form  the  first  person  plural  of  tlie  im- 
perfect in  all  conjugations,  and  to  form  the  "nif'al."' 
When  followed  by  "shewa"  it  is.  if  initial  and  radi- 
cal, regularly  diopped  (so  in  the  imperative  ami 
infinitive  of  many  verbs) :  if  at  the  end  of  a  syllable, 
it  is  generally  as.similated  to  the  following  conso- 
nant. Its  numerical  value  is  fifty.  On  the  "invert- 
ed "  nuns  see  Jew.  Encyc.  viii.  308. 

T.  M.  Si;i.. 

NUNES,     HENRiaUE     (ENRIftUE): 

Judao-Portuguese  convert  to  Christianity  ;  born  in 
Borba,  Portugal;  died  July,  1.524.  After  being 
baptized  in  Castile,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  in- 
quisitor Lucero.  His  hatred  toward  his  former  co- 
religionists was  so  well  known  tliat  King  John  HI. 
of  Portugal  called  him  fi'om  the  Canaiy  Islands  in 
order  that  his  aiivice  might  be  had  in  conneclion 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Iminisition.  At  San- 
tarem  the  king  ordered  him  to  insinuate  himself 
among  Neo-Christiiin  families  as  a  Jew  in  oi'der  tli;it 
he  might  gather  evidence  as  to  their  religious  con- 
victions. After  having  acted  as  spy  among  the 
unsuspecting  Neo-Christiiins  at  Lisbon,  Sant:irem, 
and  other  places,  he  reported  to  the  king,  advised 
him  as  to  the  most  elTeclive  way  to  comb:it  Judaism 
among  the  Maranos,  and  sup])lied  him  with  a  list  of 
those  who,  under  the  se;il  of  secrecy,  had  admilted 
their  attachment  to  .Tudaism.  lie  denounced  even 
his  own  brothel-,  and  told  the  king  that  he  liad  called 
the  latter  to  Castile  in  order  that  he  might  be  edu- 
cated as  a  good  Catholic,  but  that  the  young  man 
had  returned  to  Lisbon  to  live  there  as  a  Jew. 

As  soon  as  the  Maranos  discovered  that  Nunes 
was  a  spy  they  plotted  to  get  rid  of  him.  At  Val- 
verde.  near  IJachijoz  (or,  according  to  oilier  sources, 
on  his  return  fi'om  Spain,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
by  the  king  on  a  mission  to  Charles  \'.),  he  was 
stabbed  by  two  Maranos  disguised  as  monks — Diogo 
Vas  of  ()liven(;a  and  Andreas  Dias  of  Viana.  These 
two  were  tortured  in  order  to  extract  information 
fi-om  them  as  to  their  accomplices,  and  were  then 
executed.  Nuncs,  who  had  received  theappellation 
of  "Firme  Fe,"  was  revered  as  a  saint,  and  people 
ascribed  marvelous  healing  powers  to  his  tomb. 

BiBLior.nAPnT  :  .\cenhelro,  C/jro/M'cn.t  rios  licU^de  Pnytuaal, 
in  Oillecvdit  d.  Liv.  Inediins.y.Z'iO  ct  seti.;  Informatiinic 
Sinnmaria  del  Prineipio  el  Pr<n.ireKsi)  dilln  Ci>nvevsioiie\ 
Herculano,  Imiui.iirdt}  em  I'arlunnl.  i.  I'Jo  l!10c(  neq.;  (Iriitz, 
(leselt.  :id  ed..  Ix.  2',.5  rf  sen,:  Kayserling,  Ueiieh.  iler  Jiidcn 
i»  l'ortU{fal,  pp.  171  et  se(i. 
I).  M.    K. 

NUNES,  ROBERT:  Jamaican  magistrate; 
Ixirii  ill  .Moiiicgn  liay.  .lamaica,  Dec.  Vi,  ISiO;  died 
at  Falmouth,  .laiiudca.  Jan.  31,  1«89.  Originally 
destined  for  the  medical  profession,  he  studieil 
under  Doctors  Spence  iind  Ooidon  for  I  luce  years. 
He  then  spent  some  time  in  Kngland  completing  his 
education,  and  fin:illy.  on   ictuniing  to  his  iiiitive 
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island,  enibarkiul  on  a  comniercial  career.  Ximes 
entered  vigorously  into  the  political  life  of  Janiaiea, 
and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  cause  of  retreuch- 
nieiit.  In  1850  he  started  a  jiaper  calleil  the  "Polit- 
ical Eagle."  which  subsequently  became  known  as 
the  "'Count}-  Union."  Soon  afterward  Isunes  left 
Moutego  Bay  for  Falmouth,  w  here  he  became  partner 
in  I  lie  firm  of  D.  X.  Wetzlar  A:  Co..  agents  of  the  Colo- 
nial 15ank.  In  1863  he  w«is  elected  representative  of 
the  jiarish  of  Treluwny  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  in  18ti4  was  appointed  custos  of  the  parish.  In 
1876  he  resigned  the  custosship.  and  in  1885,  having 
declined  reappointment  to  that  ollice,  became  senior 
resident  magistrate  of  the  parishes  of  Trelawny  and 
Hanover,  which  position  lie  ret^iined  till  his  death. 

Xunes  filled  several  other  appointments  in  his 
palish,  e.g.,  those  of  consular  agent  of  the  United 
Stales,  vice-consul  for  Spain,  and  vice-consul  for 
Norway  and  Sweden. 


BiBuoc.R.\PHr :  Jew.Chron.  Feb.,  1889. 
J. 


O.  L. 


NITNES  DA  ALMEYDA,  MANUELA : 
Spanish  poetess;  born  in  London;  mother  of  Morde- 
cai  Xunes  Almeyda.  the  patron  of  the  Spanish  poet 
Daniel  Israel  Lopez  L-\gun"-\.  Together  with  her 
two  gifted  daiighters,  Bcnvenida  Cohen  Belmonte 
and  Sara  de  Fonseca  Pina  y  Pimentel,  wife  of 
Manuel  Fonseca  Pina,  she  wrote  Spanish  verses  on 
Laguna's  work. 

.1.  M.  K. 

NtTNES-TORRES,  DAVID  :  Hakam  and  edi- 
tor; born  probably  at  Amsterdam;  died  in  1728  at 
The  Hague.  He  was  preacher  of  the  societies  Abi 
Yetomim  and  Keter  Shem-Tob  of  Amsterdnm  until 
called  to  The  Hague  as  hakam  of  the  Spanish-Por- 
tuguese community  there.  He  is  lauded  as  Tal- 
uiudist  and  preacher.  He  had  a  large  library,  which 
was  sold  at  public  auction  Aug.,  1728,  soon  after 
his  death,  and  the  catalogue  of  which,  frequentl)' 
cited  by  Wolf  in  his  "Bibliotheca  Hebriea,"  was 
printed  at  The  Hague  in  the  same  year.  He  pub- 
lished si.x  sermons  in  Portuguese  ("Sermoes."  Am- 
sterdam, 1690);  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  and  with- 
out commentary  (ib.  1700);  and,  with  Solomon 
.Iu<hdi  Leon,  new  editions  of  the  Shulliau  'Aruk 
(1697-98)  and  the  Yad  ha-Hazakah  (1702). 

BiBi.ioGRAPHT:  De  Barrios.  Ahi  Yclnnum,  p.  42;  idem, 
Krtir  ."^/ifm-To/).  p.  l.Vi;  Tlirftnini.s  Kjjt.'it.  Lacrnziau,  ii. 
2«(.  I>'i(>sic.  1743:  Wolf,  liilil.  Hrhr.  iv.  Wifl;  Kayserlinir. 
Rilil.  K!ii).Piirt.-Jwl.  p.  KXl;  idem,  in  MimatKschrift,  xiil. 
31T  c(  uq. 
B.  M.    K. 

NUNEZ  :  Marano  family,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing mrmbirs   are  known: 

Beatriz  Nunez  :  Burned,  at  llie  age  of  sixty,  at 
the  auto  da  fe  held  in  Madrid  .July  4.  16o2. 

Clara  Nunez:  Martyred  al  Seville  together  with 
FniiK  isco  L<ipez.  son  of  the  physician  Joseph  Lopez, 
who  was  him.self  burned  a  few  years  later.  Daniel 
Levi  de  Barrios  wrote  an  elegy  in  memory  of  her. 

Isabel  Alvarez  Nunez.  See  At.v.\KEZ,  Isabei, 
Nr?.r.z. 

Violante  Nunez  and  Helena  Nunez  (of  Gradis) : 
Sentcnc<-d  by  llie  In<iuisitioii  to  im|irisonment  and 
the  galleys  for  life  on  July  4,  1632,  at  Madrid. 


BIBLIOG 

pp. 

Jt«/a)/co 
.1 


iGRAPHV:  Atitn  de  la  Fe  Celebradn  en  Madrid  lesS, 
14  ct  seq..  Madrid.  11532:  Barrios,  Guricrtin  Puindar 
auco,  p.  4.T  :  Ku.vserlinp,  Sephardim,  pp.  202  ct  seq.,  364. 


M.  K. 


NUNEZ,  MARIA:  Daughter  of  the  Portuguese 
Marauo  Caspar  Lopez  Homem  and  Mayor  Rodri- 
guez; lived  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. In  order  to  escape  the  Inquisition,  Maria, 
with  her  brother  Manuel  Lopez  and  her  uncle 
Miguel  Lopez,  determined  to  emigrate  (about  l.i90- 
l.'iSS).  They  accordingly  sailed  for  Holland,  but 
their  vessel  was  captured  by  an  English  ship,  (he 
captjiin  of  which,  an'  English  nobleman,  was  so 
enamored  of  Maria's  beauty  that  he  proposed  mar- 
riage. 

In  London  tlie  comment  upon  her  unusual  beauty 
excited  the  curiosity  even  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
summoned  Maria  to  her  presence  and  drove  with  her 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital. 

Maria  persistently  rejected  all  proposals  of  mar- 
riage, even  from  persons  of  rank,  and  asked  only 
that  she  and  her  companions  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  journey  to  Holland.  Finally  she  arrived 
safelj'  in  Amsterdam,  where  she  w:is  soon  joined  by 
her  mother,  and  by  her  brother  and  sister.  Antonio 
and  Justa.  Maria  and  her  sister  married  their  cousins 
Manuel  Lopez  Homem  and  Francisco  Nunez  Pe- 
reyra;  the  latter  (d.  Feb.  14,  162.5,  in  Amsterdam) 
afterward  adopted  the  name  of  David  Abendana. 
Their  mother,  flavor  Rodriguez,  otherwise  known 
as  Sara  Abendana.  died  Sept.  16,  1624. 

Bibliography  :  Barrios,  Caaa  d.  Jacnh,  p.  5 :  Koenen.  Ge- 
sehiedenti:  derJriden  en  Xedcrlnml,  p.  142:  De  Castro.  Kcur 
X'an  Grafstecnen  <i/>  de  Xederla}idtieh-Foftugec.-iclt-Israel. 
Begranfijlaal.'!  te  Cfwlckerk  aan  den  A  mstcl.  pp.  •■>l)  et  seq.; 
KaTserliDK.  Sepliardim,  p.  167:  Gratz,  Ge.^eh.  ix.  479. 
I).  M.   K. 

NUNEZ  (RIBIERO),  SAMUEL  :  Marano]ihy- 
sician  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  born  in  Lisbon. 
He  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family  in  that  city, 
and  was  a  physician  of  great  eminence.  Although 
a  court  physician  he  was  ultimately  denounced  to 
the  Inquisition  ;  and  he  and  his  family  were  arrested 
as  heretics  and  thrown  into  prison.  Subsequently, 
his  medical  services  being  needed,  the  prisoners  were 
liberated  on  the  condition  that  two  of  the  officers  of 
the  Inquisition  should  reside  with  the  family,  to 
guard  against  their  relajising  into  Judaism.  The 
phj-sician  had  a  very  elegant  mansion  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus;  and  he  constantly  entertained  some 
of  the  first  families  in  Lisbon.  Under  romantic  cir- 
cumstances, while  one  day  giving  a  dinner  to  in- 
vited guests,  he  arranged  with  the  captain  of  an 
English  brigantine  for  himself  and  family  to  be  con- 
veyed to  England.  The  plan  was  successful.  The 
party  arrived  in  London,  and  soon  afterward  Nuiiez 
and  his  family  set  sail  for  Georgia,  a  place  much 
talked  of  about  that  time.  lie  proceeded  with  others 
to  Savannah,  arriving  there  one  mouth  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  place,  in  1733  (see  Geohoi.\).  The 
arrival  of  this  Jewish  colony  was  not  viewed  with 
favor  by  the  trustees;  and  although  Oglethorpe,  the 
governor,  invited  their  attention  to  the  valuable 
ollices  of  Nunez,  they,  while  directing  the  governor 
to  offer  the  physician  a  gratuity  for  his  professional 
services,  insisted  that  all  grants  of  land  should  be 
withheld  from  the  Israelites.     Nuiiez  had  brought 
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considerable  funds  ivith  liim  to  the  colony;  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  uncivil  reply  of  the  trustees 
he  promptly  left  tiivanuah.  His  iibsenee  nuist, 
however,  have  been  of  short  duration;  for  liis  name 
frequently  appears  in  the  records  of  the  trustees, 
and  it  is  furthermore  known  that  six  farms  were  al- 
lotted to  him. 

Nunez  became  the  ancestor  of  Mordeeai  Manuel 
NoAii  of  New  York. 

Bibliography:  Puhl.  Am.  Jew.  HM.  Soc.  i.  "-.S,  ii.  •lo-t.s,  .\. 
t»-'J.i;  Martens,  The  Hrhrcuv  in  .Imfi  icir,  pp.  45  ei  «u.; 
.Jew.  Clirini.  April  W,  livW,  and  March  ai,  lSti2;  Daly,  SeiUe- 
ment  uf  the  Jews  in  Siiitli  Ameriea,  p.  (Hi. 
A.  G.   L. 

NtTNEZ-VAES,  ISAAC  JOSEPH :   IJabbi  at 

Leghorn,  Italy ;  died  before  17a8.  A  follower  of 
the  I'abala,  he  was  highl)-  respected  by  his  contem- 
poraries for  his  knowledge  and  his  piety.  He  pub- 
lished "Siah  Yizhak"  (Leghorn,  ITUfi)",  novell;e  to 
the  treatise  Yonia,  'with  comments  and  emendations 
lo  tlie  "Tosefot  Yeshanim"  to  Yoma.  The  second 
part  of  this  work,  containing  novellas  to  the  treatise 
Hagigah,  together  with  a  treatise  on  the  prayers,  es- 
pecially on  the  '"Shemoneh  'Esreh,"  was  taken  from 
his  manuscript  work  "Bet  Yizhak,"  which  discussed 
a  portion  of  the  legal  code  "  Orah  Hayyim,"and  was 
printed  postliumously  by  his  son  Jacob,  with  the 
latter'sadilitions,  underthe  title  "Ucdwat  Yaal<ob" 

{ib.  nm). 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-dfilnlim,  ii.  I'i,  1(0;  Nepi- 
Ghirontli,  Tolritut  llnlnle  I'l.vmil,  p.  1:)-';  ZedniM-.  ('(((. 
Hehr.  Bunhs  Brit.  Man.  p.  Uli);  Fiirst,  BUjL  Jwt.  in.  11  ft 
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NUNEZ- VAES,  JACOB:  Editor  and  rabbi  of 
Leghorn,  Italy;  dieil  there  about  1S1.5;  son  of  Isaac 
Joseph  Nunez- Vaes,  and  pupil  of  Isaac  Nunez 
Belmonto.  David  b.  Raphael  Jleldola  wrote  an 
elegy  in  his  memory  (Leghorn,  1815).  Nunez-Vaes, 
besides  puljlishing  the  .second  part  of  his  father's 
"Sial.i  Yizhak,"  edited  a  double  commentary  on  the 
Penlateuch  by  the  tosalists  and  by  Judah  b.  Elie- 
zer,  under  the  title  "  Da'at  Zekenim "  (i/>.  1783; 
reprinted  at  Ofen,  18;il,  by  Aaron  Kutna,  rabbi  of 
Totis,  Hungary),  as  well  as  the  -'Pefer  ha-Makria'  " 
of  Isaiah  di  Trani  the  Elder  {ib.  1779)  and  various 
other  works. 

Bini.iOGRAPiiv:  Nepi-Cliirondi,  Ti)lcd<it  lleilnle  Yixnnt.  p. 
1:B:  SU-inschneider,  Cut.  Itmil.  No.  ;it4a,  .i.iiW.  add.  l.\.\.\ii.; 
Fiirst,  BiU.  Jud.  iil.  41 ;  Iloest,  Cat.  Bosenlhal.  llilil.  p.  '.110. 
.1.  M.  K. 

NUREMBERG:  Most  importiuit  commercial 
city  of  Bavaria.  According  to  Wagenseil  ("De 
Civitate  Noriinburgiie,"  p.  71),  Jews  were  living  in 
Nuremberg  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  A  tombstone  bearing  the  name  of  Elijah 
I).  Simon  and  dated  Oct.  12,  1129,  is  said  to  be  still 
in  existence  (comp.  Zunz,  "Z.  G."  p.  40.i,  and  note 
D).  The  next  earliest  tombstones  still  existing  bear 
the  dates  127:!  and  1308.  Legend  declares  th:it  the 
.lews  betrayed  Nuremberg  to  Henry  V.  in  1106.  but 
the  historical  fact  is  tliat  he  merely  took  the  Ciistle 
(comp.  Aronius,  "Hegcsten,"  p.  97).  They  are  said 
to  have  purchased  the  favor  of  Emperor  Lothar  by 
the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money  and  to  have 
sought  refuge  from  persecution  in  the  imperial 
castle  in  11 36. 


At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Jews  were 
accu.sed  of  having  desecrated  the  host.  The  local 
memorbook  refers  to  the  persecutions  under  Kind- 
fleisch.  Moses  ben  Eleazar  ha-Kobc-n  calls  the  trag- 
edy of  Aug.  1,  1298,  when  698  Jews  were  slain,  the 
linal  act  of  the  fifth  millennium  ("  JIahzor  Saloniki." 
kinali  48,  reprinted  in  S:ilfeld,  "  .Martyrologium." 
pp.  343-345).  Entire  families  perished,  incluiling 
U.  Jehiel  b.  Menahein  ha-Kohen  with  his  wife  Han- 
nah and  three  children.  It  is  recorded  tliatarertaiu 
Jeremiah  b.  Isaac  survived  thirteen  relatives,  slain 
there,  for  twenty  years.  In  the  same  year  the  em- 
peror Alliert  issued  an  edict  permitting  the  Jews  to 
place  themselves  under  imperial  ludteetion  by  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  tax. 

Emperor  Henry  VII.  i.ssued  an  edict  in  1310,  for- 
bidding the  Jews,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the 
city,  to  sell  meat  to  Christiansin  the  Christian  shiugh- 
ter-houses.     Jewsand  Christians  were 

Restric-      not  allowed  lo  bathe  together.     Jews 

tions  by      were  not  permitted  to  purch.asceggsiM- 

Emperor  live  animals  before  nine  o'clock  in  the 
Henry  VII.  morning;  they  were  not  permitted  to 
engage  in  any  trade,  and  their  com- 
merce was  greatly  restricted.  In  Nuremberg,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Jews  were  driven  to  engage  in  usury, 
but  they  were  not  permitted  to  take  more  than  two 
heller  in  the  pound  a  week  from  citizens,  or  three 
heller  from  strangers. 

Worse  befell  them  under  Ludwig  thi;  B:ivarian. 
The  citizens  wished  to  enlarge  the  city,  but  were 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  ghetto;  they  tlier<'- 
fore  petitioned  the  emjieror,  who  decreed,  in  131.'), 
that  any  Jewish  houses  that  were  an  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  the  city  might  be  forthwith  demol- 
ished. Tlie  ground  on  which  the  houses  stood  was 
taken  from  the  Jews  without  compensation.  In  1322 
their  taxes  were  pledged  to  the  burgrave  Frederick 
IV..  who  protected  them  to  some  extent.  About 
2.000  Jews,  including  212  Jewish  citizens,  were  at 
that  time  living  in  the  city.  They  had  come  from 
forty-five  dilTerent  phices  in  Germany,  but  ehiefiy 
from  Neustadt,  Anshach,  Frcystadt,  and  Baireuth. 
A  foreign  Jew  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
city  longer  than  from  one  to  four  weeks  (with  the 
exception  of  a  student),  under  jienalty  of  a  fine  of 
one  gulden  per  day.  A  Jew  living  in  the  city  and 
desiring  to  become  a  citizen  was  re- 
Legal         quired  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to 

Status.  the  justice  and  the  council  of  Nurem- 
berg. Quarrels  among  Jewish  citi- 
zens were  adjudged  according  to  Christian  and 
municipal  laws.  Purely  .lewish  alTairs  were  ad- 
judicated before  the  "  Judenmeister  "  and  the  coun- 
cil apiiointed  by  him.  A  Jewish  citizen  who  wished 
to  surrender  his  citizenship  was  forbidden  to  go 
outside  the  limits  of  the  city  on  pjiin  of  a  fine  of 
1,000  gulden,  was  required  to  jiay  the  tax  for  the 
following  year,  and  was  not  permitted  to  take  any 
more  pledges  in  the  city  ;  if  he  still  retained  a  pledge 
or  owned  real  estate  he  had  to  transfer  it  to  a 
reputable  Jew.  In  1347  Charles  IV.  imposed  a  tax 
of  200  pounds  heller  upon  the  Jews  of  Nurem- 
berg, payable  in  the  city,  to  be  devoted  to  furnish- 
ing wood  for  the  castle  in  case  of  the  emperor's 
jiresence  there. 
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III  tln'  sjimo  year  an  edict  was  issued  ordering  the 
demolition  of  the  synagogue  and  of  some  Jewish 
bouses  to  make  room  for  the  Marienkirclie.  The 
Jewisli  citizens  of  Nuremberg  liad  to  ])ay  1,600 
gulden  to  the  burgrave,  to  the  Bishop  of  Baml)erg, 
and  to  Arnold  of  Seckendorf,  receiving  in  return  a 
plot  outside  the  city  that  had  been 
The  Syna-  the  scene  of  a  conflagration.  Images 
gogue  De-  of  saints  were  affixed  to  the  houses 
molished.  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Synagogue 
and  Jewish  homes  in  order  to  wipe  out 
all  memories  connected  with  the  Jews.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Charles  IV.  and  Giinther 
of  Schwarzbiirg,  in  1349,  the  Jews  sided  with  the 
patricians,  and,  on  Charles  IV.  proving  victorious, 
were  punished  by  being  expelled  from  the  city 
(though  their  expulsion  lasted  only  for  three  years, 
1349-52);  a  number  jierished  at  the  stake  (Dec.  H, 
1349;  a  list  of  them  is  given  in  Salfeld,  "Martyro- 
logium."  pp.  219-230). 

On  ..May  2,  1352,  Vischlein  the  son  of  Hasten, 
Semelin  the  son  of  Nathan  of  Grefcnberg,  and  Jacob 
the  son-inlaw  of  Liebetraut  ajipeared  before  the 
council  requesting  to  be  received  again  as  citizens, 
declarini;   that,    in    return,    they    would    leiiiit   all 


was   to   pay  400  gulden  a  year  into   the  imperial 
treasury. 

The  Jews  fared  much  worse  under  the  short,  op- 
pressive reign  of  Wenzel.  In  1385  all  of  them  were 
imprisoned  without  cause,  and  weie  released  only 
on  paying  a  ransom  of  80,986  gulden.  The  em- 
peror then  took  the  Jews'  tax  away  from  the  city, 
giving  it  to  Berthold  Pfinzing  for  3,IMI0  florins. 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  sell  their  property  in  any 
manner,  and  on  the  death  of  a  Jewish  citizen  one- 
half  of  his  estate  went  to  the  imperial  treasury  and 
the  other  half  to  the  city. 

In  1451  a  sj'nod  convened  at  Bamberg,  in  the 
presence  of  the  papal  legate  Cardinal  Nicholas,  and 
decided,  among  other  things,  that  the  Jews  of  Nu- 
remberg should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
coinnieice,  but  might  take  up  trades  again  on  con- 
dition of  wearing  a  yellow  ring  fastened  to  their 
outer  garment,  and  a  red  peaked  hat. 

Papal        which  could  be  exchanged  for  a  red 
Decree  of    cap,  while  the  women  were  obliged  to 

1451.         face   their  veils  with   blue   material. 

A  foreign  Jew  stayiug  temporarily  in 

the  city  had  to  wear  the  "gugel."  a  hood  with  ends 

that  hung  down  his  back.     This  time,  apparently. 


Old   Nl'KK.MBKRG   SYNAGOGUE. 
(Fruiij  .\DJrea3  Wurfel.  "  Hlstoristhe  NachrichUa  vou  .Itr  JuilcQgemeinde  lu  N^iirDbcrs.' 


debts  the  citizens  owed  them  and  would  sell  all 
houses  held  in  pawn ;  they  agreed  to  settle  only 
where  the  citizens  permitted,  and  asked  merely  to  be 
protected  against  the  nobility.  The  covmcil  being 
satisfied  with  these  conditions,  an  imperial  edict  was 

received,  on  May  26,  13.J2,  permitting 

In  the        the  Jews  to  settle  in  the  city,  while 

Fourteenth  the  emperor  agreed  henceforth  not  to 

Century,      pledge  the  taxes  and  imports  of  the 

Jews.  But  after  a  short  time  he 
pledged  the  Jews'  tax  to  Berthold  Haller  for  L.'iOO 
gulden,  to  Paulus  von  Pensenstein  for  2,000  gulden, 
and  to  Peter  von  Wartenberg  for  300  gulden.  Eight 
years  later  one-third  of  the  Jews'  tax  was  pledged 
to  the  city,  which  agreed  in  return  to  protect  the 
Jews  for  fifteen  years.  In  1371  this  agreement 
was  extended  for  twenty  years,  the  entire  Jewish 
tax  being   pledged   to   the   city,   which   in   return 


the  council  sided  with  the  Jews,  for  it  sent  two  em- 
bassies to  speak  for  them,  one  to  the  pope  and  one  to 
the  burgrave  Frederick  VI.  The  envoys  explained 
to  the  pope  that  usury  would  be  taken  up  by 
the  Christians;  to  the  burgrave  that  the  Jews  were 
entirely  impoverished,  and  were  unfltted  by  hunger 
and  illness  to  engage  in  any  trade.  The  burgrave 
promised  to  intercede,  and  when  he  went  to  Home, 
a  little  later,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  pope  to 
recall  some  of  the  decrees  issued  against  the  Jews  of 
Nuremberg.  They  were  then  permitted  to  engage 
again  in  the  money-brokerage  business,  but  oidy  for 
a  certain  time. 

Apart  from  the  sums  which  were  taken  from  them 
without  cause,  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  i)ay  every 
tenth  pfennigof  their  incomeinto  the  imperial  treas- 
ury, one  half  on  Walpnrgis  day  and  the  other  half 
at  .Michaelmas.     Each  Jew,  also,  had  to  pay  a  euro- 
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nation  tax  on  the  day  of  coronation  of  a  new  ruler. 

Every  Jewish  citizen,  furtlierniore,  luui  to  pay  the 

Oi'FEni'KKXNKi — ouc   gulden   a   year 

Taxation,    per  he:ul  (at  Nuremberg  anifiunting 

to  3,0U0  or  4,0(10  gulden  a  year)— and 

the    so-called    "canonem"    (lief    .shilling)    on    the 

"Oberst"  day  and  on  Micliaehiias,  which  every  Jew 

paid  into  the  inijierial  treasury  in  token  of  complete 

sulimi.^sion.     Apart  from  the  wood-ta.x,  mentioned 

above,  the  Jews  also  furnished  straw   mattresses, 


Talmud  Torah  and  a  so-called  "gymnasium"  were 

conuccted  with  it.     An  office  was  in  the  court ;  in  a 

cabinet  in  thi.s  building  there  was  a  board  with  a 

Hebrew  inscription  stating  that  a  Jew 

The  was  once  beheaded  there.    Below  this 

Old  Syna-    office  was  the  tomb  of  a  rabbi  who 

gogue.        was  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  steer. 

"When  the  congregation  had  outgrown 

this  synagogue  the  commuuity  sought  permission, 

in  1406,  to  build  another,  but  was  forbidden,  though 


Dildnus  eines  Jnirnber. 
yxjchen  Juden  jHeuters , 
vie  Cr  /"^^t  uber  die 

^e^anpen. 


{in  Jud,-h>it  <[r  zur 
Schule_   oeaanoen. 


£in  Juden  T^eib,  jyie  Jie 
Zur  Jchp\ul  /\  geqanoen 


[in  Jud^yie  £r  au/ser 
der  SckuL^ekleydet 
yyar. 


line  Judin  in  ihrer 
Jiaus  ^^::\khydung . 


(^in  Jud,  der  Schabhas 
lyein  abhohlet . 


Costumes  of  Ncrembkrg  Jews. 

(From  Andreas  Wurfel,  "  ntttorischc  Nachrlcbteil  von  dt-r  JudenK^mrlnde  zii  NurnWr^, 


feather-beds,  bolsters,  cover.s,  cloths,  and  dishes  when 
the  emperor  was  present  at  the  castle. 

The  synagogue,  which  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  the  Marieiikirclie.  consisted  of  two  one- 
story  buildings,  surrounded  by  a  wall — one  structure 
serving  as  a  dwelling  for  the  rabbi;  when  this 
wall  was  torn  down  corridors  and  buildings  are 
said  to  have  been  found  luider  it,  whieli  formerly 
were  lilled  with  goods.  The  second  synagogue  is 
said  to  have  been  at  Wuiidcrburggasse,  No.  6.     A 


even  foreign  Jews  were  permitted  to  erect  within 
the  city  limits  tabernacles  for  ilie  festival  days. 
Tlie  rablii  ollieiated  as  iiriiicipal  of  the  school,  and 
even  scliolars  passing  through  the  city  were  per- 
mitted to  teach;  Jacob  Weil  received  such  jiermis- 
sion,  as  did  also  Jacob  Levi  (MallalUI..;  res]ioiisuin 
No.  151);  a  certain  R.  Israel  and  I{.  Koppelmami 
taught  side  by  side.  But  c<introversies  frequent- 
ly broke  out  among  the  teachers,  as  in  13^3,  be- 
tween the  rabbis  of  Nuremberg   and  U.  Mende  of 
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Rotlienlmrg,  the  former  even  going  so  far  as  to  for- 
bid iliildreii  to  study  under  I{.  Mende.  on  pain  of  a 
fine  of  100  gulden  for  every  child  and  loss  of  citi- 
zenship. Another  quarrel  may  be  mentioned — be- 
tween R.  Sinieliu  of  Ulm  and  the  rabbis  Seligmann, 
Lasen,  and  Gersboni,  which  was  decided  by  Jacob 
■\Veil.  When  it  was  planned  to  introduce  the  ritual 
of  Nuremberg  into  the  synagogue  of  Ulin,  U.  Simelin 
signed  tlie  agreement,  but  lie  refused  to  curry  it  out 
afterward,  whereupon  Jacob  Weil  sen- 
Disputes  tenced  him  to  entreat  the  jiublic  par- 
of  Rabbis,  don  from  the  almemar  at  morning 
prayer,  lirst  at  Nuremberg  and  then 
at  Constance.  Wlicn  a  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  rabbis  of  Nuremberg,  Weil  refused  to  listen  to 
the  stiit,  and  the  council  was  obliged  to  appoint 
Gottschall  Ganz  and  two  assistants  to  hear  it. 

The  following  rabbis  of  Nuremberg  are  mentioned  : 
Jehiel  ben  Jlenahem  ha-Kohen  (d.  1298) ;  Abraham 
ha-Koheu  of  Frankfort  (d.  1298);  Mordecai  ben 
Hillcl  (d.  1298);  Meir  b.  Uri  (d.  1345);  Siissmann 
and  Gershom  (at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death) ;  Jacob 
Levi,  teacher  of  Jacob  Weil  (142.5-56);  R.  Israel, 
R.  Kopiielmann.  David  Sprintz  (loth  cent);  Jacob 
Pollak  (from  14701.  The  following  are  mentioned 
as  "Lehrmeister":  Haimann  (son  of  Kaufmann  of 
Bamberg),  who  was  allowed  only  twelve  pupils 
(1381);  Jacob  Meister  Jleir  of  Frankfort  (1.383;  also 
cantor):  Is;iac  of  Salzeu  (139."));  Isaac 
Kabbis  and  of  Worth  (1435;  teacher  of  children). 
Teachers.  The  following  cantors  are  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  Jacob  Meister:  Michael 
von  Weye  (1396-1402);  Wolfel  Vorsinger  (1425); 
Moses  Saugmeister(1461). 

The  rabbi  presided  at  the  communal  council, 
which  was  elected  every  j-ear  after  Whitsuntide. 
This  council  consisted  of  five  members,  who  pledged 
themselves,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  not  to  re- 
veal any  of  the  matters  discussed.  The  council 
fixed  the  tax-rate,  which,  however,  could  not  ex- 
ceed ten  gulden  a  year.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
the  office  of  the  council,  and  the  documents  were 
signed  by  the  rabbi  and  two  "  paruas.sira."  while 
the  remaining  two  members  acted  as  treasurers. 
The  council  had  general  jurisdiction  over  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  community,  including  questions 
of  marriage  and  inheritance ;  it  kept  account  of  the 
prescribed  100  cakes  of  salt  which  every  Jew  was 
required  to  have  in  his  possession,  on  pain  of  a  fine 
of  ten  pfennig  for  each  cake  lacking.  Money  mat- 
ters were  adjudged  before  the  district  court.  In 
criminal  cases  the  Jews  were  imder  the  general  laws 
of  the  stiite.  Several  of  these  cases  are  mentioned, 
together  with  the  punishment  infiicted.  In  1363  a 
certain  Joseph  was  hanged,  but  to  the 
Internal  outside  of  the  gallows,  to  indicate  that 
Org'ani-  the  criminal  was  not  a  Christian, 
zation.  Similar  sentencis  are  mentioned— in 
1420, 1430.  1436,  and  1440.  In  1436 sev- 
eral Jews  were  hanged  for  procuring  and  lechery. 
In  1440  the  "Schulklopfer  "  was  accused  of  being  a 
dangerous  alchemist,  and  sentenced  to  im|)risonment 
and  branding  on  the  forehead.  In  1467  eighteen 
Jews  were  burned  on  the  Judcnblihl,  on  the  charge 
of  having  murdered  four  Christian  children. 

In  especially  difficult  cases  an  oath  was  required. 


This  ceremony  always  took  place  in  the  synagogue; 
the  person  taking  the  oath  stood  with  his  face 
toward  the  east  and  his  right  hand  up  to  the  wrist 
in  the  roll  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  then  God  was  invoked, 
and  the  curse  of  fire,  with  all  the  other  curses  in  the 
Bible,  were  called  down  upon  his  head  if  the  oath 
were  a  false  one.  This  oath,  which  was  generally 
tuWiii  in  a  suit  with  a  Christian,  was  composed  in  1478 
and  i^rinted  for  the  first  time  in  1484  (quoted  verba- 
tim in  Barbeck,  "  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Nilniberg," 
pp.  24-26).     See  0.\Tii. 

The  slaughter-house  was  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  community;  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Nuremberg  in  13.52  it  was  situated 
Communal  iu  the  present  Judengasse  formerly 
Buildings.  South,  No.  1107,  S.  The  connnunal 
bath  was  used  b^- Christians  as  well  as 
Jews.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  cemetery  was  situated  outside  the  city,  but  the 
enlargement  of  the  latter  between  13.50  and  1427 
brought  the  cemeterj-  within  tlie  corporate  limits.  It 
covered  so  much  ground  (a  consequence  of  the  disea.se3 
which  ravaged  the  city  in  the  years  1367,  1407,  and 
1437)  that  it  blocked  the  way  of  the  Christians  to 
their  gardens. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  an  in- 
creasing number  of  attempts  were  made  to  convert 
the  Jews.  John  of  Capistrano  preached  at  Nu- 
remberg, and  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  his 
sermons.  They  were  forced  also  to  listen  to  the 
Dominican  friar  Schwarz,  who  undertook  to  con- 
vince them  by  proofs  from  their  own  writings.  In 
consequence  the  relations  between  the  citizens  and 
the  Jews  of  Nuremberg  grew  more  strained.  The 
wealthy  citizen  Antonius  Koburger  had  the  anti- 
Jewish  work  '■  Fortalitium  Fidei '"  (Nu- 
The  remberg,  1494)  printed  at  his  own  ex- 

Preaching  pense  in  order  to  arouse  hatred  among 
Friars.  the  educated  against  the  Jews.  The 
council,  which  numbered  among  its 
members  at  that  time  the  famous  humanist  Willi- 
bald  Pirkheimer,  decided  to  send  a  petition  to  the 
emperor  requesting  permission  to  expel  the  Jews. 
Emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Frei- 
burg, issued  a  decree  (June  21,  1498)  permitting  the 
citizens  of  Nuremberg  to  expel  the  Jews,  because 
(1)  their  numbers  had  greatly  increased  through  im- 
migration, (2)  they  had  engaged  in  much  usury,  (3) 
they  had  entered  the  dwellings  of  other  people,  and 
(4)  had  aided  suspicious  persons,  leading  to  thieving 
and  crime.  In  the  same  decree  the  emperor  trans- 
ferred the  property  of  the  Jews  to  the  city,  or  rather 
to  the  imperial  baililT  Wolfgang  von  Parsberg.  The 
houses  of  the  Jews  were  sold  to  the  city  for  8,000 
gulden,  and  the  synagogue  and  the  dance-hall  for 
350  gulden.  The  buildings  in  the  cemetery  were 
either  burned  or  torn  down;  a  street  was  laid  out 
across  the  cemetery,  and  most  of  the  tombstones 
were  used  as  foundation  for  a  road  65 
Expulsion,  feet  wide  by  279  feet  long.  The  day 
1499.  of  the  exodus  was  first  set  for  Nov,  6, 
1498.  then  for  Candlemas.  Feb.  2,  1499, 
and  finally  for  L»tare  Sunday,  1499.  The  exiles 
were  accompanied  by  an  armed  escort  on  account  of 
the  insecurity  of  the  roads.  Most  of  them  settled 
at  Neustadt,  the  residence  of  the  widowed  Margra- 
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viue  Anna  of  Brandenburg ;  others  went  to  Frank- 
forton-thc-JIain.  and  a  few  to  Prague.  Among 
.Ii-wish  wrilirs  this  t'xpulsion  is  mcutioued  only 
once,  by  Xaplitiili  Ilerz  Treves. 

The  niiniieiiial  council  of  Nuremberg,  not  satis- 
fied with  having  expelled  the  Jews  from  the  city, 
endeavored  lo  make  their  sojourn  in  the  vicinity 
impossible.  It  protested  when  a  Jew  was  made  a 
eitizeii  of  Furth.  The  citizens  of  Nuremberg  were 
not  allowed  to  liuy  meat  from  the  Jews  of  Fiirth. 
and  trade  with  Jews  was  finally  forbiilden  altogether 
(1533).     Si.\  years  later,  July  30,  1.j39,  Nuremberg 


New  Sjmagofe'ue  at  Nuremberg. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

citizens  were  even  forbidden  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Jews,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ten  giildeu. 
These  severe  measures  seem  to  have  been  relaxed 
after  a  time,  however,  for  the  Jews  resorted  to  the 
gardens  outside  the  city  to  make  purchases  and 
sales.  Under  Maximilian  II.  they  were  permitted  to 
buy  all  their  fond  sujiijlies  at  the  jiuhlic  fairs  near 
Nuremberg,  though  (his  permission 
Intermit-  was  rescinded  on  June  17,  1603.  They 
tent  Visits,  were  permitted  soon  after  to  deal 
in  the  city  itself  on  condition  of  re- 
porting to  the  guard  on  entering  the  city,  where- 
upon the  guard  detailed  a  musketeer  to  accompany 
each  Jew  duiing  the  day.  The  attendance  of  this 
escort  was  called  a  "lebendiges  Oeleite";  after  a 
time  an  old  woman  was  substituted  in  place  of  the 
musketeer.  On  the  Jews'  deiiarture  from  the  city 
the  guard  levied  a  toll  upon  the  goods  purchased. 
No  Jew  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  market  be- 
tween eleven  and  oneo'eloek  in  the  day.  The  vari- 
ous edicts  intended  to  regulate  the  behavior  of  the 


Jews  during  their  stay  in  the  city  were  issued  in 
the  years  1721,  1723,  1732,  1774,  1777,  1780,  1787, 
and  1791.  The  desire  is  apparent  in  all  the.se  to  ad- 
mit the  Jews  to  the  city,  although  under  the  most 
severe  conditicms;  for  evident  reasons,  since  the 
"lebendiges  Geleitc"  system  alone  brought  in  an 
average  revenue  of  3.589  gulden  a  year. 

The  first  Jew  permitted  to  settle  in  Nuremberg 
after  the  expulsion  in  1499  was  the  lottery  agent 
Simon  W'olfkehle,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  1824  a  Jewish  girl  named  Caro- 
line Levi  was  permitted  to  stay  in  the  city  to  learn 

fancy-work.     In  1839  J<i.seph  Wasser- 

Resettle-     mann,  who  was  a  veteran  soldier  and 

ment.         was  employed  in  the  postal  service  as 

driver,  was  perniitteil  to  live  in  the 
cit}'.  The  year  1852  saw  the  first  divine  services, 
held  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  festivals,  permis- 
sion having  been  given  only  on  the  condition  of  their 
being  observed  withtmt  noise.  In  1857  the  .lews  of 
Nuremberg  formed  themselves  into  an  indepemlent 
community  of  six  mend)ers.  The  first  rabbi  was 
elected  fifteen  yi'ars  later,  when  M.  Levin  of  Zu- 
rich was  called  to  Nuremberg  as  the  lirst  preacher; 
he  organized  the  comnuuiily  and  its  school  alfairs. 
The  temple  was  dedicated  on  Sept.  8,  1874,  in  the 
presence  of  the  burgomaster  Stromer,  one  of  who.se 
imcestors  had  persecuted  the  Jews  while  burgo- 
master of  Nuremberg  in  the  foiu'leenth  century. 

The  community  at  present  (1904)  numbers  6,500 
members  in  a  total  population  of  261,083;  its  rabbi 
(.since  1882)  is  Dr.  H.  Ziemlieh.  Among  its  institu- 
tions may  be  mentioned  the  Unterstittzungs-  tuid 
Arnienverein,  the  Israelilisehe  Jlilnner-Wohltiltig- 
keitsverein,  the  Lazarus  und  Bertha  Schwarzsche 
.Mtersversorgungsanstidt,  etc, 

liiBt.ioiuiAPHv:  Xaphtall  Ilerz  Treves,  In  Dihiihtlte  TcfiUnh, 
Thinf^cn.  l.ViO;  Taus.'fii?,  (it'm-h.der  Juih'n  in  liiuji^ru,  1H74  : 
Wiirfi'l,  lIL'^tort.-ivhe  S^ovhrichten  von  ihr  Jii'lttiui  tufimlf 
zu  yurnht  rii,\7M;  H.  ISarbeck.  Gesc/i. (frr,/t(f/(  m  //(  XUrn- 
hcrft  und  Fiirthy  1.S78;  Aronius,  /iti/tvk»,  pp.  97-1)8,  -l;J: 
Zieinllcti,  Die  Israfiilinchc  Cifmrindc  in  JN'HrH/>er(/,  191K); 
Salfelil,  Martwohmium,  pp.  3i  m,  Bl-m.  170-l.HO,  341-:M3: 
Neuliauer,  in  /{.  K.  J.  Iv.  !.>  (•(  sni.;  Liolie,  Das  Jndcnihnm 
in  dcr  Ocidschcn  Vcrijanijciihtit.  Leipsic,  l'.Hi;j;  Kolnit, 
Gvsch.  dt-r  DnttscJn^n  ./»(/c;(,  pp.  lt<7,  li*,'>.  274-27.i;  oriiiz, 
Ocscd.  vil.  ai5:  vili.  3:  l.\.  51,57.  1!M:  O.  Stobhe.  Dii  Jn./. /i 
in  Deutschland,  pp.  4U  ct  scq„  135-Ul,  211,  Brunswick,  18tj6. 
J.  S.   O. 

NTJSBAUM,  HILABIXJS  :  Polish  historian  and 
communal  woiker;  burn  in  Warsaw  1820;  died  there 
1895.  He  was  educatqd  in  the  Warsaw  rabbinical 
seminary,  and  began  social  work  early.  For  some 
time  he  was  in  charge  of  a  school  for  Jewish  lioys, 
founded  by  himself.  Active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Warsaw  community,  Nusbaum  was  instrumental  in 
the  building  of  a  synagogue  about  I860.  Assuming 
the  management  of  the  home  for  children,  built  by 
the  philanthropist  Mat  bias  Rosen,  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  instruction  of  the  inmates  both  in  the 
usual  subjects  and  in  handicrafts.  In  1867  Nus- 
baum was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
charities  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  For  a  luun- 
ber  of  years  he  was  al.so  an  active  member  of  the 
societ)'  of  Lomede  Torah  and  a  help  and  inspiration 
to  yoinig  men  who  were  devoting  themselves  to 
Jewish  learning. 

Outside  of  liis  native  city  Nusbaum  was  heller 
known  for  his  literary  labors.     His  writings  include 
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the  following:  '"Z  Teki  Weteraiia  Warszawskit-j 
Gininy  Staroz:ikonnycli."1880:  "S/.kici' llistorvczne 
7.  Zvcia  ^ytiow  w  Warszawie,  od  Picrwszycli  Shulow 
Poiiytu  Ich  w  Tcin  Miisciedo  Cliwili  Obeciuj."  1881  : 
"Leon  an<l  Lob,  a  Social  U(-liL'ious  Stmly."  1883; 
"Jacob  Israelevicli,  a  Sketch  from  Jewish  Life," 
1886;  "A  Guide  for  Judaism:  A  Course  iu  Litera- 
ture and  Religion";  "Historja  ^ydow  od  Samego 
Ich  Poczatku  do  Obccnej  Epoki."  5  vols.,  1888-90, 
the  most  important  of  his  literary  productions;  and 
"  Przewodnik  Judaistyczuy.Obejmujijcy  KursLiter- 
atury  i  Religji."'  Warsaw,  1893.  The  last  volume 
of  this  work,  treating  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Poland,  is  particularly  valuable.  He  also  left  in 
manuscript  a  treatise  on  education  entitled  "  Our 
Emil,"  and  for  many  years  he  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Warsaw  "Izraelita." 

Nusbaum's  books  are  valuable  as  material  for  fu- 
ture historians  of  the  Jews  of  Poland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHV  :  Encuklnpedja  Puicuzechna,  x.  599. 

II    K.  J.   G.   L. 

NUSSBAUM,  MYER:  American  lawyer:  born 
in  Albany,  X.  Y. ;  son  of  Simon  and  Clara  Nussbaum, 
who  went  to  America  from  Xeustadt-on-the-Saale, 
liivaria.  He  received  his  early  education  iu  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  afterward  en- 
tered the  law-olflces  of  Xewcouib  &  Bailey.  In  188J1 
he  was  appointed  police  justice  of  Albany;  iu  1893 
he  waselected  a  member  of  the  state  assembly  to  rep- 
resent that  city ;  and  in  189.J  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  as  the  representative  of  the  county  of  Albany. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  State  and  Albany  County 
Bar  associations  and  of  the  Republican  Club  of  New 
York,  in  which  latter  city  his  practise  largely  lies. 

Nussbaum  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  all 
Jewish  charitable  societies,  having  been  for  tiftcen 
yeare  a  trustee  of  the  Jew  ish  Home  in  Albanv, 

.\.  G.  li.  C. 

NTJT  :  The  rendering  in  the  English  versions  of 
tb'  two  Hebrew  words  "egoz"  and  "botnim." 

1.  "'Egoz."  This  is  mentioned  once  only,  in 
Cant.  vi.  11,  where  a  nut-grove  is  referred  to.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  tradition,  the  word  desig- 
nates the  walnut  {.Jugliiiis  regin).  both  the  desig- 
nation and  the  fruit  having  been  brought  into 
Palestine  from  Persia.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
also  considered  that  country  as  the  home  of  the 
fruit,  which  they  called  "Persian  nut"  (Knpvnv 
JlepntKdv).  Josephus  speaks  of  the  numerous  nut- 
trees  in  the  plain  aroimd  the  Sea  of  Genncsaret,  and 
says  ("Vita,"  g  3)  that  Jewish  prisoners  at  Rome 
lived  on  figs  and  nuts  exclusively,  so  as  not  to  l)c- 
come  unclean  by  eating  heathen  food.  This  indi- 
cates that  nuts  and  figs  were  comnu)n  food.  In  the 
Talmud  and  Jlishnah  (B.  M.  iv.  12;  Ket,  xvii.  15) 
nuts  are  considered  a  delicacy.  Oil  was  prepared 
from  the  green  nuts  (Shab.  ii.  2;  Losv,  "  AnimSische 
PManzennamen,"  pp.  3,  84).  Many  nut-trees  are  to 
be  found  in  Gilead.  in  the  Lebanon,  especially 
around  Damascus,  and  in  Judea,  where  they  have 
been  planted.  They  grow  even  on  the  mountains 
at  altitudes  too  cold  for  the  olive. 

2.  "  Botnitn."  This  word,  the  plural  of  "  boten," 
is  commonly  taken  to  mean  pistachio-nuts,  the  fruit 
of  Piitaeia  rem,  which  is  native  in  Palestine  and 


Syria  as  far  as  Mesopotamia.  These  nuts  are  men- 
tioned in  one  passage  only.  Gen.  xliii.  11,  among 
the  special  products  of  Canaan  that  Israel  ])ropos(d 
should  be  sent  as  gifts  to  Joseph  in  Egypt  (Liiw, 
"  Aramilische  Pfianzennamen."  p.  68).  The  pistachio 
is  now  seldom  cultivated  in  Palestine,  but  may  fre- 
quently be  ffiund  in  Syria  around  Beirut  and  Damas- 
cus. The  fruit  is  eaten  raw  or  roasted,  anil  is  con- 
sidered a  delicacy  throughout  the  East. 

E.  G.  II.  I.    Bk. 

In  Jewish  Life  and  Lore  :  In  Talmudic  times 

nuts  were  used  for  making  oil  by  means  of  a  press 
similar  to  that  used  for  olives;  but  the  Rabbis  dis- 
agreed as  to  whether  nut-oil  might  be  used  on  the 
Sabbath  eve  (Shab.  ii.  3  [24b]).''  Nutshells  yielded 
a  kind  of  dye,  and  therefore  they  were  considered  of 
value  and  subject  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbatical  year 
(Sheb.  vii.  3).  Nuts  were  much  liked  by  litlli'  chil- 
dren, who  were  easily  lured  by  means  of  them  (I5ek. 
30a).  The  Rabbis  held  that  nuts  caused  discharges 
from  the  nose  and  expectoration,  and  they  therefore 
recommended  abstention  from  them  on  Rosh  ha- 
Shanah  iu  order  to  prevent  interruption  of  the 
prayers  (Isserles,  quoting  Molln,  in  Shull.ian  'Aruk, 
Orah  Hayyim,  588,  2). 

The  nut  is  often  used  by  the  Rabbis  sj'mbolically. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  the  scholar  and  the  Torah  :  for, 
just  as  the  kernel  remains  clean  even  when  the  nut 
is  dropped  in  the  dirt,  so  when  the  scholar  sins  the 
Torah,  which  he  has  studied,  is  not  .soiled.  The  nut 
is  the  symbol  of  the  Jews  for  various  reasons :  it  has 
four  sections  in  which  the  kernel  Is  hidden  ;  so  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were  divided  into  four 
sections,  each  under  its  banner,  with 

Symbolic     the  Shekinah  in   the  midst  of  them. 

Applica-  There  are  three  kinds  of  nuts,  hard, 
tions.  medium,  and  soft ;  and  so  there  are 
thi'ee  classes  of  Israelites:  (1)  those 
who  perform  charitable  acts  voluntarily ;  (2)  those 
who  must  be  urged  to  do  good  deeds ;  (3)  those  who, 
in  spite  of  earnest  solicitations,  decline  to  aid  the 
needy.  The  roots  of  the  nut-tree,  unlike  those  of 
other  trees,  will  revive  after  exposure,  even  though 
they  may  have  begun  to  wither,  and  so  the  Jews, 
unlike  the  heathen,  are  forgiven  if  they  confess 
their  sins  (Pesik.  R.  11  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  42]; 
Hag.  lob;  Cant.  R.  vi.  11).  It  seems  that  the  sym- 
bolic application  of  the  nut  was  current  in  the  Alex- 
andrian school ;  for  Philo  (Ilf^i  hiov  Mu/'ofuf ,  iii. ,  §  22, 
ed.  Mangey,  ii.  162).  explaining  at  some  length  the 
symbol  of  the  nuts  (mpra)  which  Aaron's  rod  yielded 
(Num.  xvii.  23  [A.  V.  xvii.  8]),  says:  "The  nut  dif- 
fers from  all  the  other  fruit  in  that  its  eatabh^  part 
and  seed  are  the  same;  therefore  it  is  the  sym- 
l)ol  of  perfect  virtue.  For  just  as  in  a  nut  the  be- 
ginning (seed)  and  the  end  (fruit)  are  the  same,  so  is 
every  virtue  at  the  ssime  time  both  beginning  and 
end.  Besides,  the  eatable  part  of  the  nut  is  en- 
closed in  a  twofold  case,  the  outer  part  of  which  is 
l)itter  and  the  inner  part  is  very  hard  ;  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  soul,  which  must  undergo  bitter 
trials  before  it  attains  perfection." 

The  nut  occupies  an  important  place  in  cabalistic 
symbolism  ;  for  besides  the  fact  that  its  shell  ("  keli- 
fah")  has  been  adopted  to  designate  dross,  the  nut 
as  a  whole  svmbolizes  the  adherence  of  the  fourth 
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"kelifali,"  ciiUeJ  "nogali,"  to  the  brain  (Hayyim 
Vital,  "  'Ez  Hayyim,"  hikal  vii.,  gate 9,  ch.  ii. ).  For 
otber  symbolic  applications  of  the  nut  by  the  caba- 
lists  see  Eleazaiof  Worms,  "Sha'are  ha-Sod  wcha- 
Vibiul  weba-Emunah "  ("Sha'ar  ha- 
In  Caba-  Ivaboil  '').  Tlie  Romans  considereil 
listic  Sym-  nuts  as  an  emblem  of  fertility  in  both 
bolism.  man  and  beast ;  and  therefore  I  hey  used 
!o  strew  nuts  before  the  bridegroom 
and  bride.  This  custom  wasadopte<l  l)y  the  .Jews  in 
the  time  of  the  Talmudisis  (Ber.  50L)),  and  in  Polish 
towns  it  continues  up  to  the  present  time.  On  the 
Sabbath  which  precedes  the  wedding,  when  the 
bridegroom  is  called  up  to  reeitea  part  of  the  weekly 
lesson  in  the  synagogue  the  women  from  their 
galkMy  throw  down  nuts,  which  are  picked  up  by 
the  children.  It  was  also  the  custom  to  distribute 
nuts  among  the  children  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover,  in'order  that  they  might  not  fall  asleep 
and  to  arouse  iu  them  a  desire  to  (juesliou  (Pes.  109a). 
This  custom  has  developed  into  the  general  one  of 
playing  games  with  nuts,  even  among  grown  per- 
sons, during  the  whole  feast.  As  the  nut  symbol- 
izes the  children  of  Israel,  it  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  "haroset"  (Isserles,  in  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim,  473,  5). 

Bibliography  ;  M.  Dusohali,  Zur  Botatiih  (hs  Talnnttf.  p.  2;J ; 
Lainproiitl,  Pal/ad  Vizhclf.  s.v.  D'liJN ;  s.  Rubin,  Sc(/iili<i(  ha- 
ifrmahim  wc-Uiotam,  p.  13,  Cracow,  1898. 
.•\.  M.  Sel. 

NYABI,  ALEXANDER:   Hungarian  art 

critic;  born  Aug.  28,  1801,  at  Zala-Egersczeg;  edu- 
cated at  Vicuna  under  Hansen,  receiving  his  diploma 
as  architect  in  1884.  In  the  following  j'ear  he  went 
to  Paris  and  thence  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
philosojihy  and  the  history  of  art.  He  received  his 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Leipsic  in 
1891. 

In  1889  Nyari  was  commissioned  by  his  govern- 
ment to  travel  through  Hungary  in  search  of  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  dating 
from  the  time  of  King  Matthias.  Two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  archeological  di- 
vision of  the  National  Museum  and  doeent  in  the 
history  of  art  in  the  School  of  Technology  at  Buda- 


pest. Commissioned  by  Count  Csaky,  minister  of 
public  worship  and  instruction,  to  search  for  monu- 
ments of  art  relating  to  Hungary,  he  traveled 
through  Poland  and  Sa.\ony  (1892),  Germany  (1893), 
Italy  and  France  (1894),  and  England,  Holland, 
Servia,  and  Kumania  (1895).  In  the  course  of  these 
investigations  he  discovered  a  number  of  unknown 
works  of  the  famous  Hungarian  painter  Karl 
Brocky,  who  had  been  court  painter  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria. In  1894  Nyari  was  appointed  custodian  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Paintings. 

Nyari's  two  chief  works,  aside  from  numerous 
smaller  contributions  to  the  history  ot  art,  are: 
"Der  Portrait nialer  Johann  Kujietzky,  Sein  Leben 
und  Seine  'WerUe  "  (Leipsic,  18^9)  and  "A  Kassai 
Szekesegyhaz  "  (Budapest,  1890:  in  German  also). 
on  the  Cathedral  of  Kaschan.  Nyari  is  a  convert  to 
Christianitv. 
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NYONS  :  Town  in  the  ancient  province  of  Dau- 
phine,  France.  A  Jewish  comnuinity  must  have 
existed  there  before  the  fourteenth  century;  for  a 
document  in  Latin  of  the  year  1332  sjieaks  of  the 
"old  Jews"  and  of  "the  newly  arrived  Hebrews." 
The  last-mentioned  were  Jews  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  Nyous  when  expelled  from  the  Comtat- 
Venaissin  by  Pope  John  XXII.  Twoof  them,  David 
de  HyOres  and  l);ivid  de  Moras,  had  great  intUi- 
ence  with  the  daupliin  Humbert  II.  in  1338  and  134G 
(Prudhomme,  "LesJuifsen  Dauphine,"  p|).  18,  2.")). 

Between  1270  and  1343  there  lived  in  Nyons  H. 
Isaac  ben  Jlordecai,  called  "Maestro  Petit,"  author 
of  the  "Azharot."  enumerations  in  verse  of  the  .six 
hundred  and  thirteen  Mosaic  laws,  which  are  recited 
in  the  congregations  of  the  Comtat  at  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  (Shabu'ot).  Isaac  wrote  also  commentaries 
on  the  Talmud,  and  correspcmded  with  the  most 
celebrated  rabbis  of  the  south  of  France  (Gross, 
"Gallia  Judaica."  p.  387).  Together  with  Petit  is 
mentioned  another  scholar  of  Nyons,  R.  Hayyim  of 
Vienne,  a  rabbinical  authority  (Gross,  I.e.  p.  194). 

Bibliography  :  Gross  aaU  I'ruilliomme  as  ubove. 
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OAK  AND  TEREBINTH:  The  Hebrew  terms 
calling  for  consideration  here  are:  "elah"  (Gen. 
XXXV.  4;  Judges  vi.  11,  19,  and  elsewhere);  "el" 
(only  in  the  plural  form  "elim";  Isa.  i.  29,  Ivii.  5, 
A.  V.  "idols,"  R.  V.  "oaks";  Ixi.  3,  A.  V.  "trees"); 
"elon"  (Gen.  xii.  6,  A.  V.  "plain,"  R.  V.  "oak";  xiii. 
18);  "allah"  (Josh.  xxiv.  26,  E.  V.  "oak");  and 
"allon"  (Gen.  xxxv.  8;  I.sa.  ii.  13,  xliv.l4,  and  often 
E,  V.  "oak").  All  these  terms  may  have  origin- 
ally denoted  large,  strong  trees  in  general  (eomp. 
the  Latin  robur),  comprising  both  the  oak  and  the 
terebinth,  which  are  similar  in  outward  appearance. 
But  "elah"  (which  in  Isa.  vi.  13  and  Hos.  iv.  13  is 
distinguished  from  "allon")  and  its  cognates  "elon" 


and  "dim"  are  assumed  to  mean  the  terebinth, 
while  "allon"  (which  is  repeatedly  connected  with 
IJashaii  [Isa.  ii.  13;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6;  Zech.  xi.  2],  a 
district  famous  for  its  oaks)and  "allah  "are assumed 
to  denote  the  oak. 

Both  the  oak  and  the  terebinth  offered  favorite 
resorts  for  religious  practises  (Isa.  i.  29,  Ivii,  fj; 
Ezek.  vi.  13;  IIos.  iv.  13),  and  were  associated  with 
theoiihanies  (Judges  vi.  11;  comp.  Gen.  xii.  6; 
Judges  ix.  37).  By  reason  of  their  striking  appear- 
ance and  their  longevity  they  served  also  as  topo- 
graphical landmarks  (Gen.  xxxv.  8;  Judges  i v.  11, 
vi.  11.  ix.  (!;  I  Sam.  x.  3,  xvii.  2).  The  custom  of 
burial  beneath  these  trees  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxv. 
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8;  I  Chrou.  x.  12).  Oak  timber  was  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  idols  (Isa.  xliv.  14)  and  for  sliip- 
buildiug  (Ezeli.  xxvii.  6).  The  oak  and  the  tere- 
binth are  employed  as  emblems  of  strength  and  dura- 
bility (Amos  ii.  9;  Isa.  Ixi.  3). 

According  to  Tristram,  the  following  three  spe- 
cies of  oak  are  at  present  common  in  Palestine:  (1) 
the  prickly  evergreen  oak  {Querctis  pseudo-cuccifera). 
abundant  inGilead;  the  most  famous  exemplar  of 
this  species  is  the  so-called  "Abraham's  oak  "  near 
Hebron,  measuring  23  feet  in  girth  with  a  diameter 
of  foliage  of  about  90  feet  (see  Abraham's  Oak)  ;  (2) 
the  Valona  oak  (Q.  ^gilops),  common  in  the  north 
and  supposed  to  represent  the  "oaks  of  Bashan"; 
(3)  the  Oriental  gall-oak  (Q.  infectoria),  on  Carmel. 

The  terebinth  (PUtacia  Terebinthus)  is  abundant 
in  the  south  and  southeast.     See  Forest. 

Bibliography  :  Kotschv,  Die  Eiehen  Eurnpan  und  (le»  Oii- 
ent.t.  Olmutz.  ISte ;  Tristnira.  Xat.  Hist.  p.  :MT,  Ixmdon,  18UT ; 
Wagler,  Die  Kichc  in  Aller  tniil  Xilicr  Zcit :  Mutlioloyinch- 
KulturgcMhichtliclu-  Slwlic.  lierlln.  ISSIl. 
E.  G.  II.  I.    M.    C. 

OATH  :  The  Hebrew  terms  for  "oath,"  "alah" 
and  ••shebu'ah,"are  used  interchangeablj-  in  the  Old 
Testament  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  8  and  41;  see  also 
Shebu.  3Ga).  According  to  the  ancient  Jewish 
principle  of  jurisprudence  the  judicial  oath  was 
employed  in  civil  cases  only,  never  in  criminal  cases, 
and  only  in  litigations  concerning  private  property, 
never  in  those  over  sacerdotal  property ;  and  over 
movable  but  not  over  immovable  property.  Later 
rabbinical  law,  however,  imposes  the  oath  even  in  the 
case  of  sacerdotal  and  immovable  property  (Sliebu. 
42b;  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Hosheu  Mishpat,  95,  1).  More- 
over, the  oath  was  administered  only  in  case  no 
evidence,  or  only  iusuflicient  evidence,  was  forthcom- 
ing on  either  side  (Shebu.  4r)a,  48b).  But  if  there  was 
ample  evidence,  documentary  or  oral,  i.e.,  thatof  wit- 
nesses(Weiss.  "  Dor,"  i.  202).  in  support  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  litigants,  or  if  claim  and  disclaimer  were 
not  positive,  no  oath  could  be  imposed,  according  to 
Biblical  law.  The  character  of  the  oath  was,  then, 
in  the  nature  of  a  rebuttal  of  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff  and  was  imposed  upon  the  defendant  as  a 
purgative  measure ;  or  God  was  called 
Function  upon  as  a  witness,  there  being  no 
of  Oath,  other.  Adelung,  indeed  (in  Saal- 
schiltz,  "  Arclia(ilngie,"p.  277),  derives 
the  German  "eid"  (oath)  from  the  Hebrew  " 'ed  " 
(="  witness");  see  also  Dclitzsch  (on  Gen.  xxi. 
30),  Trumbull  ("Blood  Covenant,"  p.  266),  Ty- 
ler ("Oaths."  p.  87).  and  Paley  ("Principles  of 
Sloral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  book  iii.,  ch.  16, 
p.  1). 

Though  the  oath  was  not  considered  as  full  legal 
evidence  (Frankcl,  "Der  (Jerichtlichc  Boweis,"  p. 
305),  it  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  something  better. 
However,  the  oath  was  not  meant  to  be  an  ordeal,  a 
means  of  frightening  the  contestant  into  telling  the 
truth,  except  in  the  case  of  the  oath  of  purgation 
administered  to  a  woman  suspected  of  adultery 
(Num.  V.  21;  Miehaelis,  "Das  Mosaisclie  Hecht," 
section  301,  p.  341).  The  perjurer,  however,  was 
not  liable  to  the  court,  but  to  God  Himself  (see 
PKii.irnv);  furthermore,  to  such  as  were  suspect('d 
of  a  disposition  not  to  speak  the  truth  the  oath  was 


not  administered  (Shebu.  vii.  1).     The  Biblical  oath 

was  imposed  only  upon  the  defendant  (Shebu.  vii.  1 ; 

Hoshen  Mishpat,  89,  1 ;  "  Yad,"  To'i'". 

Taken        i.  2).     The   reas<m   for   this  is  in  the 

Always  by  dictum,  "Possession  is  nine-tenths  of 

Defendant,   the  law";  or,  as  the  Talmud  (15.  K. 

46a)  states  it,  "Whosoever would  oust 

a  possessor   must   bring  evidence  to  establish   his 

claim;  his  positive  assertion  alone  is  not  sutticient, 

for  the  possessor  may  take  the  oath  in  support  of 

his  equally  positive  denial  of  plaintiff's  claim." 

The  codiliers  classify  the  Biblical  oaths  tinder  the 
following  three  divisions;  (1)  "Oaths  of  keepers  or 
custodians":  A  leaves  certain  objects  in  the  care  of 
B;  B  admits  having  received  them,  but  claims  that 
they  have  been  stolen  or  lost ;  he  takes 
Biblical  the  oath  in  support  of  his  assertion 
Oaths.  and  is  accpiitted  from  responsiliility 
(Shebu.  viii.  1 ;  B,  M.  93a;  B.  K.  lu7b; 
"  Yad,"She'elah,  iv.  1,  vi.  3;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  87.  7). 
(2)  "Part  admittance":  A  claims  to  have  lent  B  100 
shekels:  B  admits  the  claim  as  regards  only  50.  and 
after  taking  the  oath  is  acquitted;  but  if  B  repudi- 
ates the  claim  in  its  entirety  he  is  acquitted  without 
oath.  (3)  But  if  A  has  one  witness  in  proof  of  his 
claim,  B  must  take  the  oath  in  either  case  (Shebu. 
vi.  1;  B.  M.  3a;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  I.e.).  The  admis- 
sions of  B  in  cases  1  and  2,  and  the  statement  of  the 
one  witness  in  case  3,  are  considered  as  half-evidence 
(Fraukel,  I.e.)  in  support  of  A,  but  not  as  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  judgment  in  his  favor.  B.  therefore, 
takes  the  oath,  which  is  equal  to  half-evidence,  and 
thereby  invalidates  the  claim  of  A. 

Though  Biblical  legislation  imposed  the  oath  only 
upon  the  defeudant,  changed  times  and  conditions 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  teachers  of  Mishnah  to 
impose  the  oath  at  times  even  upon  the  plaintiff,  in 
cases  where  the-  defendant  is  not  competent  to  take 
the  oath,  or  where  the  claim  of  plaintiff  has  evi- 
dently' a  greater  probability  of  truth  than  the  dis- 
claiiucr  of  defendant.  These  oaths  are  known  as 
"mishnaic"  oaths;  and  while  the  Biblical  oaths  are 
of  a  purgative  nature,  the  mishnaic  oaths  are 
"oaths  of  .satisfaction"  ("nishba'in  ■we-notelin  " — 
"  they  swear,  and  their  claim  is  satis- 
Mishnaic  lied  "  ;  Shebu.  vii.  1).  The  following 
Oaths  of  cases  fall  within  this  category:  (1) 
Satis-  The  defendant  should  take  the  Bib- 
faction.  Ileal  oath,  but  he  is  suspected  of  a  dis- 
position to  swear  falsely ;  the  court 
can  not,  therefore,  administer  the  oath  to  him,  and 
impo.sesthe  mishnaic  oath  upon  the  plaintiff  instead. 
(2)  It  is  imposed  further  in  the  case  of  a  laborer 
claiming  wages;  (3)  of  a  storekeeperclaiming  settle- 
ment for  goodsordered;  (4)  of  one  who  claims  com- 
pensation for  robbery  ;  and  (5)  of  one  who  claiinscom- 
pensation  for  battery,  certain  indications  supporting 
the  claim.  In  all  these  cases,  tlu^  claims  being  based 
upon  positive  charges,  while  the  disclaimer  is  not 
(liiite  positive,  the  plain  tilT  takes  the  oat  hand  secures 
judgment  (Shebu.  vii,  1;  lloshen  Mishpaf,  89,1;  90, 
1 ;  91,  1 ;  92.  1).  In  some  ca.ses  the  mishnaic  oath  is 
imposed  when  the  claim  is  not  positive,  as  in  the 
cases  of  partners,  renters  (paying  part  of  the  crop 
for  rent),  guardians  (appointed  by  the  court),  and 
stewards.      All  these  must  take  tlii^  mishnaic  oath 
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of  purgation  if  accused  of  unscrupulous  coiului-t, 
even  though  the  claim  is  based  only  on  a  vague  sus- 
picion (Shebu.  4oa,  48b;  "Yad,"  Shutliu.  ix.  1;  IJo- 
sheu  Jlishpat,  it3.  1). 

Later  Tahnudical  practise  has  iMi]insed  the  oath 
in  cases  wliere  according  to  JJiblieal  and  niish- 
naic  hiw  no  oath  was  imposed,  as,  for  instance, 
where  a  claim  is  repudiated  in  its  en- 
Rabbinical  tircty.  The  originator  of  this  form  of 
Oath.  outli,  known  as  the  "imposed  oath" 
{DD'n  nyUL";  see  Hashi  to  B.  M.  rni). 
was  the  Babylonian  Xahmuu  ben  Jacob  (235-32-t 
c.E. ;  Shebu.  4()b;  B.  M.  'a;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  87,  7). 

There  is  still  another  form  of  oath — the  "oath  of 
adherence"  ("gilgul  shebu'ah";  see  Prankel, /.c. : 
Mendelssohn,  however  ["  Jahrb.  fur  I'reussische  Ge- 
selzgebung,"  cxvi.  414],  calls  it  "Ncben-eid  ").  If 
one  of  the  litigants  is  compelled  to  take  the  oath  and 
liis  opponent  seizes  the  opportunity  to  confront  him 
with  a  second  claim,  upon  which,  had  it  been  made 
separately,  uo  oath  would  have  been  taken,  the  sec- 
ond claim  is  "adhered  "  to  the  first  claim,  and  the 
detendant  must  take  the  oath  in  connection  with 
both  claims  (Kid.  2Sa;  Shebu.  48b).  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  made  in  favor  of  the  laborer 
claiming  his  wages.  To  his  oath  no  other  claim  can 
be  attached :  "it  should  rather  be  made  as  easy  as 
possible  for  him  "  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  89,  6).  In  any 
other  case  there  is  no  difference;  whatever  the  oath. 
a  second  claim  may  always  be  "adhered"  to  it 
(Shebu.  48b;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  94,  1).  In  other  re- 
spects, however,  there  are  far-reaching  differences 
among  the  Biblical,  the  mishnaic,  and  the  rabbin- 
ical oaths,  both  in  practise  and  in  principle. 

(1)  If  the  Biblical  oath  is  requiretl  and  the  defend- 
ant will  not  take  it,  judgment  is  rendered  against 
him.  and  his  property  is  levied  upon;  if  the  mishnaic 

oath    is   required    and    the   defendant 
BibHcal,      will  not  take  it.  judgment  is  rendered 
Mishnaic,    against  him,  but  his  property  can  not 
and  be  attached,  and  only  a  thirty  days' 

Rabbinical  ban  is  issued  against  him;  or,  if  this 
Oaths.  be  of  no  avail,  slight  corporal  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  upon  him  by  the 
court ;  but  if  it  is  the  rabbinical  oath  that  he  refuses 
to  take,  not  even  judgment  can  be  rendered  against 
him;  instead  he  is  actpiitt^'d  (Shebu.  41a;  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  87,  !);  B.  B.  33a). 

(2)  l(  the  Biblical  oath  is  required  l)ut  it  can  not 
be  adminislered  to  the  defendant  on  account  of  his 
immoral  character  or  because  it  is  suspected  that  he 
would  swear  falsely,  the  plaintiff  takes  the  oath  and 
secures  judgment ;  if  the  mishnaic  oath  is  required 
but  the  defendant  is  not  admitted  thereto  for  the 
reasons  stated,  he  is  aci|uitted  without  oath  ("  Yad," 
To'en,  iii.  4;  Hoshen  .Mi.shpal,  87, 13).  He  must,  how- 
ever, according  to  later  rabbinical  jiractise,  tak(^  the 
rabbinical  oat h(H.  H.  33a;  Hoshen  Mishpat.  92.  9).  if 
the  claim  against  him  is  based  ujion  a  positive  state- 
ment; but  if  it  is  the  rabbinical  oath  that  is  re- 
quired and  he  is  not  permitted  to  take  it  for  the 
reasons  given,- the  defendant  is  ac(|uitted  without 
any  oath  (Hoshen  Mislipat.  92.  10). 

(3)  Thi^  Biblical  or  mishnaic  oath.  wh(!ther  of 
Siitisfaction  or  of  purgation,  when  required  of  the 
defendant   can  not.  be  imposed   inst(^ad   tipon    the 


plaintiff  if  he  is  not  willing  to  take  it ;  but  the  rab- 
binical oath  may  be  .so  imposed  (Shebu.  41a  ;  Hcishen 
.Mishpat,  87.  11). 

(4)  The  Biblical  oath  is  imposed  only  if  claim  and 
disclaimer  are  jxisitive;  the  mishnaic  or  the  rab- 
binical oath,  even  it  they  be  vague  and  uncertain 
(Shebu.  vii.  1). 

(.5)  The  Biblical  oath  is  imposed  only  when  the 
object  in  litigation  is  private  and  movable  jiroperty, 
and  not  if  it  is  sacerdotal  or  immovable  i)roperty; 
the  rabbinical  oath  is  imposed  even  in  cases  involv- 
ing sacerdotal  or  immovable  property  (Shebu.  vii.  1  ; 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  9.""),  1). 

(6)  If  the  Biblical  or  the  mishnaic  oath  is  imposed, 
the  jurcu'must  swear  by  the  name  of  Vnwu  and  must 
hold  a  BibU^  or  a  sacred  object  in  his  hands,  and  the 
judge  must  admonish  the  juror  and  inqircss  upon 
him  the  sacredness  an<l  the  inqiortance  of  the  oath. 
The  judge  must  also  warn  him  against  any  mental 
reservation  or  ambiguit}';  but  if  he  takes  the  rab- 
binical oath  he  may  not  mention  the  name  of  Yitwii : 

he  sa\'s  merely,  "  I  swear ."     He  need  not  hold 

in  his  hands  a  sacred  object,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  judge  to  admonish  or  warn  him  (Shebu.  3(ja; 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  87,  13,  20,  21;  see  Fraidu'l.  "Die 
Eidesleistung."  p.  31;  Mendel.ssohn,  in  "Jahrb.  fUr 
Preussische  Gesetzgebung,"  cxvi.  414.  in  reference 
to  gradation  of  oath). 

The  Geoiiim  have  extended  the  oath  even  to  cases 
wliere  the  Talmud  does  not  impose  it,  as  when 
minors  are  concerned,  if  the  oath  is  in  their  favor 
(Hoshen  Mishjiat,  89,  2);  and  sometimes  they  have 
put  even  witnesses  under  oalli,  though  legally  the 
latter  are  not  called  upon  to  swear  (Hoshen  Jlishpat, 
28,  2;  Frankel,  I.e.  p.  212).  The  Hible,  however, 
mentions  only  the  following  cases  in  which  a  judicial 
oath  was  rcfpiired;  a  keeper  suspected  of  careless 
watching  or  of  taking  a  piece  of  property  entrusted 
to  him  for  safe-keeping  (Ex.  xxii.  7-10),  and  a 
woman  suspected  by  her  husband  of  adultery 
(Xum.  v.  22);  luid  enlarged  and  amplified  as  was 
the  scope  of  the  oath  in  post-Bil]lical  times,  it  was 
still  restricted  to  civil  courts.  In  criminal  cases  no 
oath  was  emi)lo3-c(l,  as.  according  to 
No  Oaths  Jewish  principles  of  jurisprudei;ce.  no 
in  Criminal  one  charged  with  a  criminal  an  ccudd 
Cases.  be  believed  even  upon  oath.  ,\ssault 
and  battery  and  embezzlement  were 
considered  only  from  their  civil  side,  in  regard  to  lia- 
bility for  damages.  Nor  was  a  witness,  even  in  civil 
matters,  ])ut  mideroalh,  for  "if  we  can  not  believe 
him  without  an  oath  we  can  not  believe  him  at  all" 
(Tos.  Kid.  43b).  The  adjuration  of  a  witness  men- 
tioned in  Lev',  v.  1  refers  to  a  jjrivatc  adjuration  for 
one  to  appear  and  testify  as  to  what  he  knowsabout 
the  case,  but  not  to  jmlieial  adjuration  (see  com- 
mentaries of  Keil  and  Delitzsch  ml  lor. ;  com]!. 
.Shebu.  35a).  The  court  may  adjure  the  witness  if 
it  sees  fit,  and  such,  indeed,  was  the  practise  in  ge- 
(iiiic  times,  but  it  is  not  oblig<'d  to  do 
No  Oaths  sii  (Frankel,  I.e.  p.  212),  as  the  charac- 
for  tir  of  the  witness  is  assumed  to  be 

'Witnesses,  one  of  probity  and  above  suspicion  or 
reproach  (B.  K.  72b;  Sanh.  2.")a;  Ho- 
shen Mishpat,  34,  1;  Joseplms,  "Ant."  iv.  8,  S  I''*)- 
In  short,  the  oath  was  not  the  oidv  means  liy  which 
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a  stiiteiiunt  could  be  supported:  on  the  cDiitiaiy, 
it  was  employed  only  for  want  of  better  evidence. 
lUit  if  there  were  witnesses,  their  statements  were 
accepted  as  full  legal  evidence,  and  they  were  not 
subjected  to  an  oath ;  for  to  swear  falsely  is  not  more 
sinful  than  to  utter  an  ordinaiy  lie.  It  is  one's  duty 
to  speak  the  truth  whether  without  or  with  an  oath. 

Neither  were  there  any  oaths  for  rulers  or  for  sid)- 
jeds  or  citizens  as  such.  The  "oath  of  fidelity" 
that  Herod  required  from  tlie  people  ("  Ant."  xv.  10, 
g  4)  was  ado|itcd  from  Roman  custom.  Nor  were 
tlicic  priestly  oaths.  Yoma  i.  5  refers  not  to  an  oath 
taken  upon  entering  office,  but  to  the  oath  of  serv- 
ice, introduced  as  a  check  upon  Sadduceeisni. 
There  were  no  official  oaths  of  any  kind,  for  officials 
were  supposed  to  do  their  duty  without  the  oath. 
'"Tlie  multiplication  of  oaths."  says  Michaelis  (/.c. 
section  301,  p.  342),  "tends  rather  to  the  corruption 
of  morals."  Paley  {I.e.  p.  144)  also  deplores  the 
fact  that  "a  i)ound  of  tea  can  not  travel  regularly 
from  the  shiji  to  the  consumer  without  costing  at 
the  least  a  half  dozen  of  oaths."  The  Jewish  law, 
then,  knew  only  jtidicial  oaths. 

But  while  legally  recognized  oaths  were  limited 

to   judicial  proceedings,  extrajudicial   oaths   were 

employed  freely  in  i^rivate  life.     The 

Extra-        nature   of    the    oaths    mentioned    in 

judicial  Num.  xxx.  S  places  them  in  tlie  cate- 
Oaths.  gory  of  vows;  they  were  employed 
merely  "as  props  to  a  weak  will."  and 
"were  taken  in  order  the  better  to  uphold  the  Law  " 
(Hag.  10a).  These  extrajudicial  oaths  were;  oaths 
of  agreement — e.f/.,  between  Abraham  and  Abime- 
lech  (Gen.  xxi.  23),  Isaac  and  Abiinelech  {ib.  xxvi. 
31),  Jacob  and  Esau  (ih.  xxv.  33),  Jacob  and  Laban 
{ih.  xxxi.  53),  Joshua  and  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix. 
16),  Zedekiah  and  Nebuchadnezzar  (II  Kings  xxiv. 
20;  IlChrou.  xxxvi.  13);  oaths  of  promise — e.g. .be- 
tween Abraham  and  Jlelchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  22), 
Abraham  and  Eliezer  (rt.  xsiv.  3),  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(ih.  xlvii.  31 ),  Joseph  and  his  brothers  {ih.  1.  2.5),  Ka- 
hab  and  the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  12),  David  and  Jonathan 
(I  Sam.  XX.  3,  13),  Saul  and  the  woman  of  Endor  (('4. 
xxviii.  10).  David  and  Shimei  (II  Sam.  xix.  23); 
oaths  of  adjuration — f. ,17.,  those  of  Dent,  xxvii.  l/i, 
Josh.  vi.  26,  an<l  I  Sam.  xiv.  24.  Though  strictly 
spiaiking  these  were  not  oaths  in  a  judicial  sense, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  reco.gnized  as  morally  bind- 
ing and  as  necessary  to  national  sec\irity  (II  Sam.  v. 
3;  Esth.  x.  ,");  Josephus.  "Ant."  xv.  10,  §  4),  and 
even  to  international  security  (II  Chron.  xxxvi.  13; 
II  Kings  xxiv.  20;  see  Ned.  d'la  and  Manassch  ben 
Israel  in  Mendelssohn's  "Werke,"iii.  248).  Even 
if  fraudulently  obtained  (Josh.  ix.  16)  or  errone- 
ously made  (I  Sam.  xiv.  24;  Judges  xi.  3.5;  Jose- 
phus, "  Vita."  §  .53)  the  oath  was  considered  inviola- 
ble. Even  the  silent  deteriinnation  of  the  heart  was 
considered  a.s  the  spoken  word  which  must  not  be 
changed  (Mak.  24a;  IJ.  M.  44a).  The  general  prin- 
ciple was.  "  Let  thy  '  yea  '  be  '  yea  '  and  thy  '  nay, ' 
'nay'"  (B.  M.  49a;  comp.  jMatt.  v.  37;  James  v. 
12).  The  Law  had  already  placc'd  a  careful  restric- 
tion upon  the  practise  of  oath-taking  in  the  ease  of 
a  member  of  a  family  other  than  tlu!  head  (Num. 
XXX.).  and  in  post-exilic  times  people  seem  indeed 
to  have  been  more  careful  in  regard  to  taking  oaths 


(Eccl.  ix.  2);  the  prophet  Zcphaniah  conceived  the 
liossibility-  of  avoiding  the  oath  altogether  (iii. 
13).  The  Essenes  al.so  avoided  swearing,  which 
they  esteemed  worse  than  perjury;  "he  that  can  not 
be  believed  without  an  oath  is  already  condenmed  " 
(Josephus,  "B.  J."  ii.  8,  S  6).  Philo  says,  "The 
bare  word  of  a  virtuous  inaii  should  be  like  an  oath, 
stea<lfast,  inviolable,  and  true.  Should  necessity 
al)Solutel.v  re()uire  an  oath  let  a  man  swear  by  his 
father  and  inolliur  .  .  .  instead  of  by  the  name  of 
the  highest  and  first  Essence."  fjven  in  judicial 
oaths,  swearing  by  the  name  of  Yiiwii  wasalxjiisbed 
altogether  during  the  age  of  the  Geonim  (Hashi  to 
Shebu.  38b;  Hosben  Mishpal,  87,  19).  See  Cove- 
nant; Evidence;  Pekjukv;  Sweauing;  Vows. 
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OATH  MORE  JUDAICO:  Special  form  of 
oath,  accompanied  by  certain  ceremoiucs,  which 
Jews  were  required  to  take  in  courts  of  law. 

The  disability  of  a  Jew  in  a  contention  with  a 
Christian  dates  back  to  tlie  Byzantine  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, who  declared  that  neither  Jews  nor  heretics 
should  be  admitted  as  witnesses  against  Christians 
("Corpus  Juris,"  c.  21,  C.  1,  .5;  Novella-,  4.5,  c.  1; 
Griltz,  "Gesch."  2ded.,  vi.  18;  Stobbe,  "DieJuden 
in  Deutschland."  pp.  148  et  ney.).  Secular  courts, 
however,  did  not  recognize  it.  Thus  in  the  safe- 
conducts  issued  by  the  Carlovingian 
Historical  kings  in  the  ninth  century  (Jew. 
De-  Encyc.  v.  446,  n.r.  France;   vii.  669, 

velopment.  .«. ».  Leibzoli.)  Jews  and  Christians  are 
treated  as  equals,  ande<inse(iueiitly  the 
testimony  of  the  former,  whether  given  under  oath  or 
not,  is  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  latter  (Stobbe,  I.e. 
p.  1.51).  This  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  charter  grant- 
ed by  Henry  IV.  to  the  Jews  of  Speyer  in  1090."  The 
law  of  Duke  Frederick  II.  of  Austria  (1244),  which 
has  served  as  a  model  for  much  other  legislation  on 
the  Jews  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  ii.  322,  .i.e.  Austiua). 
merely  requires  that  a  Jew  sliall  swear  "super 
Rodal  "  (by  tiie  Torah  ;  Scherer,  "  Die  Uechtsverliillt- 
nisse  der  Juden,"  p.  182).  Similar  laws  existed  in 
England,  Portugal,  and  Hungary;  in  the  last-named 
country  in  a  trivial  case  a  Jew  was  not  required  even 
to  swear  by  the  Torah  (Scherer.  I.e.  pp.  29.5-298). 

There  are,  however,  some  older  laws  which  jire- 
scribe  certain  practises  intended  to  humiliate  the 
Jew.  A  Byzantine  law,  dating  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury and  somewhat  modified  by  Constantine  V., 
demands  that  a  Jew  when  swearing  shall  have  a 
girdle  <if  thorns  around  his  loins,  stand  in  water,  and 
swear  by  "  Barase  Baraa  "  (Bereshit  Bara).  so  that  if 
he  speaks  untruth  the  earth  may  swallow  hini  as  it 
did  Dalhan  and  Abiram  (Frankel.  "  Eidesleistung." 
]).  69).  A  law  of  Aries  demands  (-■.  11.50)  that  a 
wn-atli  of  thorns  shall  encircle  the  swearer's  neck, 
that  others  shall  be  around  his  knees,  and  thai  a 
tliornlirancli  five  ells  in  length  shall  be  pulled  "be- 
tween his  loins"  while  he  is  swearing  and  calling 
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down  upon  himself  all  the  curses  of  the  Torah 
(Pcrtz,  "Archiv."  vii.  789;  Fninlul,  I.e.  pp.  70-72; 
Stobbo,  I.e.  p.  1")5).  The  "  Solnvabciispiegel  "  (i.  263), 
u  collection  (if  l;iws  (luting  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, demands  that  when  swearing  the  Jew  shall 
stand  on  a  sow's  hide :  otiier  laws,  thai  he  stand  bare- 
fooled  or  that  he  stand  on  a  Idoody  lamb's  hide  ;  the 
laws  of  Silesia(1422)  re(iuire  him  to  stand  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  pay  a  tine  each  time  he  falls,  and  lose 
his  ease  if  he  falls  foiirtimes.  In  Dortmund  he  was 
Hned  each  time  he  lialted  in  repeating  the  oath.  In 
Verbo,  Hungary  (1.517).  he  was  re(iuired  to  stand 
barefooted  and  swear  with  his  face  turned  to  llie 
cast,  holding  the  Pentateuch  in  his  liand  (Dejiping. 
"Les  Juil's  dans 
le  Moyen  Age," 
p.  327;  Fraidiel, 
I.e.  pp.  70-70; 
Stobbe,  I.e.  p. 
I.^.");  Selierer.  I.e. 
p.  297).  A  law 
of  Breslau  (e. 
145.5)  demanded 
that  a  Jew- 
should  stand 
bareheaded 
when  swearing, 
and  pronounce 
the  n  a  m  e  o  f 
Yhwii  ("Teru- 
mat  ha-Deshen," 
p.  203). 

A  d  e  e  i  d  e  d 
change  took 
place  when,  in 
155.5,  the  Ger- 
man federal- 
court  procedure 
( ReichsUammer- 
g  e  r  i  c  h  t  s  o  r  (1  - 
n  u  n  g  )  ])  r  v.  - 
scribed  a  forn\ 
of  oath  which, 
with  some  alter- 
ations, served  as 
a  model  for  sub- 
swiuent  legisla- 
tion (Frankel. 
I.e.  pp.  76  it 
seq.).  Horrible 
were  the  terms  in  which  the  swearer  called  down 
ujion  himself  all  the  curses  of  Leviticus  and  Deute- 
ronomy, the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the 
The  Oath  leprosy  of  Naanian  and  Gehazi,  the 
as  a  fateof  Dathunand  Aliiram,  etc.    Asto 

Jewish  the  changes  introduced  in  the  proce- 
Disability.  dure  by  the  Prussian  government,  act- 
ing upon  the  advice  of  Moses  Jlendels- 
sohn,  see  the  latter's  "  Gesanuncltc  Schriflen  "  and  M. 
Kayserling's  ".Moses  Mendel.ssolm  "  (p.  2.S1).  The 
small  (;erman  states  gradually  surrendered  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  the  oath:  Hesse-Cassel,  in 
182«;  Oldenburg,  1829;  Wi'irttemberg,  1832;  Sax- 
ony, 1839  (on  which  occasion  Zecliarias  Fu.vnkei, 
published  his  famous  "  Die  Kidcsleistung  ") ;  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe    and    Anlialt-Beruburg,    1842;     Hes.sc- 


Homburg,  1865.  Pru.ssia  retained  the  obno.xious 
formula  until  March  15,  18(19;  Holland  moditied 
the  oath  in  1818,  Russia  in  1838  and  1800.  Isaac 
Adolphe  ('r(5mien.\  became  celebrated  by  effecting 
the  abolition  of  the  oath  through  a  case  brought  be- 
fore the  court  of  Nimes  in  1827.  Lazard  Isinoii,  as 
rabbi  of  Pfalzburg,  refused  (1839)  to  open  the  syna- 
gogue for  sueli  an  oath  ;  prosecuted  forcontemjit  of 
court,  he  was  defended  by  Cremieu.\  and  aci(uitted. 
The  French  su]irenie  court  finally  declared  the  oath 
unconstitutional  (Jlai'cli  3,  1846). 

In  Rumania  the  courts  have  rendered  conliicting 
decisiiins.  The  court  of  .lassy  yielded  to  the  protest 
'if   Kalibi  Nacht  against   the  nalh  ("Jew.  Chron." 

June  6.  1902); 
while  the  court 
of  Botusehany 
decided  that  the 
formula  |)rouud- 
gated  in  1844 
was  still  valid 
(Nov.  1,  1902; 
see  the  "Bulletin 
M  e  n  s  u  e  1  d  e 
I'Allianee  Isra- 
elite r  n  i  V  e  r  - 
selle,"  1903,  pp. 
8  et  seq.,  263  et 
Kcq. ). 

The    (pustion 
with   regard    to 
the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Jew- 
ish oath  was  in- 
timately   con- 
iH'cled   with  the 
exact      meaning 
of  the  "Kol  Ni- 
dre"  prayer,  and 
it  is  according- 
ly   intimately 
boinid    up  with 
the  discussion  of 
that  ju-ayer  (see 
Ivoi,    NiDUic). 
The  w  h  o I e  of 
the      legislation 
regarding       the 
oath   was    char- 
acteristic of  the 
attitude   of   medieval   states   toward   their   Jewish 
subjects.     The  identification  of  Church  and  State 
seemed  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  a  different  for- 
mula for  those  outside  the  slate  church. 
Buu.KHiR.MMiv:  l-'ninkel.  IHc  Kidi.ikMinifi  <lfr  .Jtitlcii,  Dr(?s- 
cl(iii,  184U;  Seriiii  III  Mmi  Jiiihtivn,  DicUiraliiiHK  (Ici  .>fi'.'<- 
sicurs  les  (Tr(tii'l-liiihl'iii--<  drs  Onisi.-itiiin:.-<   larorUtrs  dc 
Fraticc.  furls,  isil ;  I'raiiki'l,  lit  r  (ii  ruliUiclie  Hi  uri.s.  Ber- 
lin. lH4fi:  liieni.  l>i  r  Jiiili  iti'id  viir  diu  Pri:u.S!<isrlnn  Kiiiii- 
meni,  in  Ilii-.-ihiiur  /Adiiiiu.  A\ir\\  ~'S,  18111;  Lcciimlil  stein, 
ner  Eid  Mnri  Jiidiiici.  l''raiil;fiiri-<.n-lhe-Miiin.  1.S4T;  Kntlis- 
flillil,  JJcr    FAd   dir  .ludin.  IMUin.  1S47:   l>ii-    llnlilKirr- 
thUincr  de.^,Tudi'}ieids:  yiitizrii  zur  yiitin  I'rUftiiiii  litnr 
AUcn  FnKir.   Spever.   INi-';    Vdii   lii'mne  nnil  sirTiini,  JHc 
Plllhirin  iiiid  liifii  uiritrliiini  yrrlidltiii.'Kr  dry  .J  iiihli  in 
Si'llllinlliflu  II  Lilllilrsllirnni   di«  I'ri  lissi.ti'hi  11  .Onillii.  pp. 
V.Hi  :Af2.   Breslau.   ISCt;  Stcililie.  Ilir  .lllili  li   ill    I li  iitxrldillld, 
pp.  ItH-i.'iil.   liniliswic'k,   IHlill:   Seherer.    IHr    Itniil.-'Vi  llldlt- 
iitKne  der  .Tiidiii,   pp.  at! -tW,   I.eipsic,    l'.«il :    I'liiliiipsiilin, 
Vnher  Veriies.'ii'niitiidi'r  .litdi'iiridr.  Neiistrehtz.  ITHT;  Zunz, 
Pie  Vnrsrliriflin  lllnr  dii-  F.iilislri.tliitm  dcr  .liidi  ii.  Merlin, 
1S.'>9  (reprinted  in  OcmmmcUc  Schriftcn,  11.  S41  iMi.    [, 
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OBADIAH  (may,  innaj?) :  Tlip  name  of  tliir- 
U'l'ii  (lilltrciit  pi'isous  nicutiouwl  in  the  Bible.  As 
vocalized  in  the  ilasoretic  text,  it  lueaus  "  worshiper 
of  Yiiwii."  1.  Head  steward  to  King  Aliab  of 
Israel.  At  tlie  time  of  the  persecution  of  tlie  proph- 
ets of  Yiiwii  by  Jezebel,  Obadiah  succeeded  in  con- 
cealiugone  hundred  of  them  in  caves  (I  Kings  xviii. 
4-6).  During  the  great  famine  he  was  sent  by  Ahal) 
to  search  for  food.  He  met  the  prophet  Elijah,  and 
brought  Ahab  the  mess;igc  that  the  famine  was  at 
an  end  (/i.  6  et  iieij.).  2.  A  descendant  of  Jeduthun 
(I  Chron.  ix.  16).  3.  One  of  the  grandchiUlren  of 
the  last  king,  Jeconiah  (/4.  iii.  21).  4.  A  descendant 
of  the  tribeof  Issachar,  and  one  of  David's  heroes  ((i. 
vii.  3).  5.  A  descendant  of  Saul  {i/'.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 
6.  A  Gadite,  the  second  in  the  list  of  David's  heroes 
who  joined  him  in  the  desert  before  the  capture  of 
Zikla.g  (/A.  xii.  9).  7.  Father  of  Ishmaiah,  who  was 
appointed  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
under  David  (ib.  xxvii.  19).  8.  One  of  the  ofticers 
sent  by  Jeboshaphat  to  teach  in  the  different  towns 
of  Jiidea  (II  Clirou.  xvii.  7).  9.  A  Levite,  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  was  placed  over  the 
workmen  repairing  the  Temple(/6.  xxxiv.  12).  10. 
Son  of  Jeliiel;  chief  of  218  men  who  returned  with 
Ezra  to  Palestine  (Ezra  viii.  9).  11.  One  of  those 
■who  signed,  with  Nehemiali,  the  covenant  to  live 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  law  of  Moses  (Xeli. 
X.  6).  12.  One  of  the  porters  of  the  gates  in  the 
porticoes  of  the  new  Temple  (ib.  xii.  25),  13.  A 
prophet  who  lived  probably  about  587  B.c,  (Ob.  1). 

K.  o.  II.  "  8.  O. 

. In  Rabbinical  Literature  :    Obadiah  was  a 

])r(iselyle  i.f  Edomite  origin  (Sanh.  39b).  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Eliphaz,  the  friend  of 
Job  (Yalk,  ii.  549).  He  is  identitied  with  the  Oba- 
diah who  prophesied  against  Edom  (Ob.  1).  It  is 
said  that  he  was  chosen  to  prophesy  against  Edom 
because  he  was  himself  an  Edomite.  Jloreover. 
having  lived  with  two  such  godless  persons  as  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  without  learning  to  act  as  they  did, 
he  seemed  the  most  suitable  person  to  prophesy 
against  Esiiu  (Edom),  who,  having  been  brought  up 
by  two  pious  persons,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  had  not 
learned  to  imitate  their  good  deeds. 

Obadiah  is  supposed  to  have  received  the  gift  of 
prophecy  for  having  hidden  the  hundred  prophets 
from  the  persecution  of  Jezebel,  lie  hid  the  proph- 
ets in  two  caves,  so  that  if  those  in  one  cave  should 
be  discovered  those  in  the  other  might  yet  escape 
(Sanh.  I.e.). 

Obadiah  was  very  rich,  but  all  his  wealth  was 
cxpende<l  in  feeding  the  poor  prophets,  until,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  continue  to  support  them,  finally 
he  had  to  borrow  money  at  interest  from  Ahab's  son 
Jehoram  (Ex.  R.  xxxi.  3).  Obadiah  s  fear  of  God 
was  one  degree  higher  than  that  of  Abraham  :  and 
if  the  liouse  of  Ahab  had  been  capable  of  being 
blessed,  it  would  have  been  blessed  for  Obadiah's 
Siike  fSanli.  /.<•.). 

I     ■  .1.   Z.   ].. 

OBADIAH.  BOOK  OF.  -Biblical  Data  :  This 

book,  which  bears  the  title  "The  Vision  of  Obadiah," 

consislsof  but  twenty-one  verses,  which  are  devoted 

to  a  prophecy  against  Edom.     The  prophecy  is  usu- 

IX.— 24 


ally  divided  into  two  parts:  verses  1-9  and  10-21. 
In  the  first  section  Edom  is  pictured  as  sore  pressed 
by  foes.  She  has  become  "small  among  the  na- 
tions," and  Yiiwii  is  to  bring  her  down  from  "the 
(lefts  of  the  rock"  where  .she  dwells.  Edom  is  fur- 
tliersaid  to  be  overrun  with  thieves;  and  her  own 
allies  are  destroying  her. 

In  the  second  jjart  it  is  declared  that  because  of 
violence  done  by  Edom  to  his  brother  Jacob,  and 
especially  because  of  the  part  taken  by  Edom  on  the 
day  when  "  foreigners  entered  into  his  gales,  and 
cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem"  (verse  11),  "the  house  of 
Jacob  shall  be  a  lire,  and  the  house  of  Jo.seph  a 
llame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  for  stubble,  and  they 
shall  burn  among  [A.  V.  "kindle  in"]  them,  and 
devour  them  "  (verse  18).  The  prophecy  concludes 
with  the  declaration  that  Israelitish  captives  shall 
return  from  Sepharad  and  possess  the  cities  of  the 
South  (Xegeb).  that  saviors  shall  return  to  Mount 
Zion  to  judge  Esau,  and  the  kingdom  shall  be 
Ynwii's. 

It  should  be  noted  that  verses  1  to  6  closely  re- 
semble a  number  of  verses  in  Jeremiah  (xlix.  7-22), 
which  also  consist  of  a  prophecy  against  Edom. 

Critical  'View  :  The  resemblance  to  Jeremiah, 

referred  to  aljove.  may  mean  that  Jeremiah  boi- 
rowed  from  Obadiah,  or  that  the  latter  borrowed 
from  the  former,  or  that  both  borrowed  fnnn  a  still 
earlier  prophet. 

Arguments  of  much  force  have  been  presented 
for  the  priority  of  Obadiah.  In  Obadiah  the  open- 
ing of  the  prophecy  seems  to  be  in  a  more  titling 
place,  the  language  is  terser  and  more  forcible  than 
in  Jeremiah  ;  and  parallels  to  the  language  of  these 
passages  appear  in  other  parts  of  Obadiah,  while 
they  do  not  appear  in  Jeremiah,  For  these  reasons 
most  scholars,  except  Hitzig  and  Vatke,  believe 
that  the  passage  appears  in  Obadiah  in  its  more  orig- 
inal form.  As  the  passage  in  Jerennah  dates  Irom 
the  fourth  j-ear  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (604  B.C.), 
and  as  Ob.  11-14  seems  clearly  to  refer  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (586 
it.c),  it  is  evident  that  the  Book  of  Obadiah  did  not 
lie  before  Jeremiah  in  its  present  form.  This  ap- 
pears also  from  the  fact  that  in  Ob.  10-21  there  is 
much  material  which  Jeremiah  does  not  quote,  and. 
which,  had  he  known  it,  would  have  suited  his 
purpose  admirably.  It  is  true  that  Wellhausen  finds 
no  difficulty  in  the  date,  believing  with  Slade, 
Smend,  and  Schwally  that  Jer.  xlvi.-li.  is  not  the 
work  of  Jeremiah.  Nowack  holds 
Relation  to  with  Giesebrecht  that  these  chapters 
Jeremiah.  <if  Jeremiah  contain  many  interpola- 
tions, one  of  which  is  xlix.  7-23. 
These  scholars  are,  therefore,  able  to  hold  that  the 
Jeremiah  iias.sage  is  de])en(lenl  upon  Obadiah,  and 
also  to  hold  that  Obadiah  is  ])ost-exilic.  On  the 
whole  the  view  of  Ewald,  G.  A.  Smith,  and  Selbie, 
that  both  Jeremiah  and  (he  present  Obadiah  have 
ijuoted  an  older  oracle,  and  that  Obadiah  hasiiuoted 
it  with  least  change,  seems  the  most  probable. 

As  verse  7  is  not  quoted  in  Jerenuah,  and  as  it 
seems  difficult  to  refer  it  to  any  time  ])ri(n-  to  the 
Exile,  G.  A.  Suuth  with  much  probabilit)'  makes 
the  post-exilic  portion  begin  with  verse  7. 

Most  critics  hold  that  verses  11-14  refer  to  the 
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ilt'stnictioii  of  .JerusalcMi  by  NebuchiuliR'/.Ziir.  As 
tlio  Assyniins  aud  Babyloiiiiins  aro  imt  referred  to, 
it  is  probable  that  (he  "nations"  avIio  were  i)lunder- 
ing  Edoni  were  Arabic  tribes.  Winrkler  (in  "All- 
orientalisehe  Forschunjrcn."  ii.  4oo,  and  in  Sehrader, 
'•  K.  A.  T."3ded..  pp.  294f<«'(7.)  plaees  the  ejiisodeiu 
the  nisn  of  Darius.  Wellhauseu  is  probably  right 
in  believing  that  reference  is  made  in  verses  1-15  to 
the  same  epocli  of  Edom's  history  as  that  referred 
to  in  JIal.  i.  2-5,  aud  that  the  iurtiads  of  these  "na- 
tions "  were  tlic  beginning  of  the  northern  movement 
of  the  Nabata;ans.  If  this  be  correct,  this  part  of  the 
prophecy  comes  from  the  early  post-exilic  jicriod. 

Cheyne  ("Eucyc.  Bil)l.")  liolds  that  the  references 
to  the  Negcb  in  the  concluding  vcfses  of  the  proiih- 
ecy  indicate  for  the  latter  part  of  the  l)ook  a  date 
considerably  later  than  the  E.\ile.  after  the  Edomites 
lr<id  been  ]uishe(l  out;  into  the  Negeb  and  southern 
Judah.  This  view,  which  bad  been  previously  ex- 
pressed by  Nowack  aud  has  since  been  iidopted  in- 
dependently by  JIarti,  iscontirmed  by  the  eschato- 
logical  character  of  the  contents  of  verses  16-21. 
!Marli  is  jirobably  right  in  regardiu.g  these  verses  as  a 
later  appeiulix  to  the  prophecy.  The  position  of  the 
Edomites  would  indicate  that  tlie  verses  date  from 
the  Greek  period ;  and  the  ajiproaching  couquest  of 
the  Idumean  Negeb  points  to  a  Hasinonean  date. 

There  thus  appear  to  be  three  parts  to  this  short 
prophecy  :  (1)  a  preexilic  portion,  verses  1-G,  quoted 
by  Jeremiah  and  also  readapted,  with 
Three  (2)  additions,  by  another  Obadiah  in 
Parts  to  the  the  early  post -exilic  days;  and  (3)  an 
Prophecy,  appendix,  which  probably  dates  from 
^laccabean  times.  As  to  the  exact  dale 
of  the  preexilic  portion,  it  isdilTicult  tospeak.  Some 
have  dated  it  as  early  as  tlie  reign  of  Jehosliaphat ; 
others,  in  the  reign  of  Joram  of  Judah.  The  circum- 
stances appear  to  be  too  little  known  now  to  enable 
one  to  fix  a  date.  Arabs  have  surged  tip  from  cen- 
tral Arabia  from  time  immemorial.  The  Nabatuan 
invasion  of  Edom  was  probably  not  the  first  time 
that  Edom  had  been  overrun  with  i)lundereis  from 
that  direction.  Verses  1-6  probably  refer  to  an 
earlier  experience  of  a.  similar  character,  tlu^  cir- 
cumstances of  which  can  not  now  l)e  traced. 

The  captivity  in  Sepharad  (verse  20)  has  occa- 
sioned muchdiscussion.  Inancient  times"  Sepharad  " 
was  believed  to  be  a  name  for  Spain.  Tlie  Targum  of 
Onkelos  renders  it  K'fDSDN.  '■'"■.  IIisi>ania.  Sehrader 
(I.e.  2d  I'd.,  p.  445)  idcntilies  it  with  Saparda,  a  town 
in  Jledia  mentioned  in  th<^  inscriptions  of  Sarg(m. 
If  there  was  a  Jewish  colony  of  captives  here,  how- 
ever, nothing  is  otherwise  known  of 
Sepharad.  it:  nor  are  any  circumstances  evident 
which  would  render  proliable  the  ex- 
istence at  tliis  point  of  a  colony  of  suHicient  impor- 
Umceto  l)e  referred  to  in  the  terms  used  l>y  Obadiah. 

\V.  I{.  Smith  and  many  recent  writers  liave  i(h'n- 
titied  it  with  the  Saparda  which  Darius  in  his  inscrip- 
tions mentions  Ijetween  C'a|)padocia  and  Ionia  as 
thotigh  it  were,  like  them,  a  province.  It  is  men- 
tioned again  in  an  inscription  of  the  thirty -seventh 
year  of  the  kings  Antiochus  and  Seleucus,  i.e., 
275  li.c.  This  region  was  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Phrygia.  Galatia,  or  I3itliynia.  AViien  it 
is  remembered  that  Joel  (Joel  iii.  (!)  had  complained 


tliat  Hebrews  were  being  sold  to  Greeks,  it  does  not 
seem  improbalile  that  the  late  writer  who  added  the 
appendix  to  Obadiah  predicted  the  return  of  these 
captives  aud  foretold  the  Israelii ish  conquest  of 
Idumea  which  John  Hyreanus  (c.  130  n.c.)  accom- 
plished. Cheyne's  view  that  "Sepharad"  is  dit- 
tography  for  riDIV.  another  name  of  Jerahmeel,  is 
hardly  convincing.  . 

niBI.iO(;RAPHY :  In  additinn  to  the  inlrocluciions  of  Driver, 
Cornill,  IvHuijj.  siractc,  and  otliers,  compare  Wcllliausen,  iJic 
Kleiucn  I'nqihtlni,  lsy:{ ;  Nowack,  l)h-  Klrinni  PniitlutnK 
1897;  (i.  .\.  Sinltli,  Boo/f  of  the  Tirclvc  Pnipluts.  lXit».  ii.; 
aud  Marti,  Dtidchapft>iJhcttiu^  lUOli,  i. 
]■:.  o.  II.  G.  A.  B. 

OBADIAH  ("HERALD  OF  THE  MES- 
SIAH").    See  Isii.vK   UKN  Y.\  Ri:ii  Ouauiau. 

OBADIAH    DI    BERTINORO.      Sec  Rerti- 

NOnn,     (  IllADIAII     l'.i:\    AliUAHAM. 

OBADIAH   BEN    DAVID    B.    OBADIAH  : 

Commentator;  born  in  1-325,  according  to  .Vzulai 
("Shem  ha-CJedolini,"  i.  76);  in  1341,  according  to 
Steinsehneider  ("Cat.  Bodl."  col.  2075,  No.  G687). 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  JIaimonides'  "Vad." 
Kiddnsh  ha-Hodesh,  in  which  he  gives  a  detailed 
treatise  on  the  Jewisli  calendar  and  on  astronomy. 
This  comnientary  was  published  for  (he  first  time 
in  the  Amsterdam,  1702,  edition  of  the  "Yad." 

Bibliography:  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jiid.  iii.  43;  lienjacob,  Oznr  ha- 
Sifarim.  i.  iV-l  xm. 
V.  S.    O. 

OBADIAH    BEN    JACOB    SFORNO.     See 

SfOUNO,    OuADIAU    liEN   jACOIi. 

OBED  (n31J?)  :  1.  Son  of  Boa/,  by  Ruth,  the 
daughter  of  Naomi.  He  was  named,  curiously 
enough,  by  Naomi's  neighbors,  and  not  after  his 
own  kindred.  Olied  was  tlie  father  of  Jesse  and  the 
grandfather  of  David  (Ruth  iv.  17,  21,  22;  I  Chron. 
ii.  12).  2.  Son  of  Kphlal  and  descendant  of  She- 
shan,  who  h;id  inarrie<l  his  daughter  to  an  Egyptian 
slave  named  Jarha  (I  Chron,  ii.  37).  3.  One  of  the 
thirty  captains  of  David  {i!i.  xi.  47).  4.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Sheiuaiah  and  gniiidsons  of  Obed-edom,  of 
the  Korahites,  whom,  on  account  of  their  exceptional 
bravery,  David  appointed  to  guard  the  Temiile  (ih. 
xxvi.  7).  5.  Father  of  Azariah ;  a  captsiin  whom 
the  high  priest  Jelioi:ida  induced  to  conspire  to  kill 
Queen  Atli:iliah  so  tlial  Jnash,  th<iugli  still  a  minor, 
miglit  ascend  the  tlirone  of  D:ivid  (II  Chnni.  xxiii.  1). 

ic.  c.  S.   O. 

OBED-EDOM  (nnxn^V).— 1.  Biblical  Data : 
-V  Gillile  Id  whose  house  the  Ark  was  bikeii  uhi'U 
removed  from  that  of  Abinadab  in  Gibeah.  It  re- 
mained with  Obed-edom  three  months  before  it  was 
carried  to  the  City  of  David  ;  ami  God  "  blessed  Obed- 
eilom  and  all  his  household  "  (H  Sam.  vi.  10-11). 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:    From  I  Chron. 

xxvi.  4-!S,  where  Olied-edoni  is  mentioned  together 
with  the  Leviles,  it  is  concluded  that  he  was  himself 
a  Levite.  Ilis  name  is  interpreted  thus:  "Olied" 
—  "the  .servant  who  honors  God  in  the  right  way": 
"Edom"  (lit.  "  red  ")  =  "one  who  causes  to  blush." 
He  made  David  blush  for  shame  because  (he  latter 
was  at  first  afraid  (o  receive  the  Ark,  whereas  Obed- 
edom  took  it  into  his  house  without  hesitation 
(Num.  R.  iv.  21).  During  the  lime  that  the  .Vrk 
was  with  him  Obed-edom  used  to  light  a  candle  be- 
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fore  it  twice  diiil}',  early  in  Iho  iiinniiiig  aud  again 
at  eveninsr  ((V).). 

The  blessing  with  wliieh  God  blessed  Obed-edom 
consisted  in  rhildien.  His  wife  and  eight  daiigli- 
lers-in  law  bore  ehildren  twiee  every  month  during 
the  three  months  that  the  Ark  remained  with  him 
(ib.).  According  to  another  version,  each  of  them 
bore  six  children  at  once  (Bcr.  (iSh).  J.  Z.  L. 

2.  Korahite;  one  of  the  guards  appointed  to 
march  before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  when  it  was 
taken  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  to 
Jerusalem,  jle  was  commissioned  also,  with  five 
of  his  comiianions,  to  ]ilay  on  the  harp  of  eight 
strings  (I  Chron.  xv.  1,S,  21,  24).  During  the  re- 
gency of  Solomon,  in  Davids  old  age,  Obed-edom 
belonged  to  the  second  division  of  the  guard  in  the 
provisional  Temjile;  and  the  sixty-two  male  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  including  his  eight  sons,  were  all 
detailed  for  duty  at  the  Temple  and  kept  guard  on 
its  southern  side  (I  Chron.  .\xvi.  4.  8,  li)). 

3.  Son  of  Jeduthun.  and.  like  lIo.sah,  a  porter  at 
the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  David  (I  Chron.  xvi.  38). 

4.  Temple  guard;  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
Amaziah,  King  of  Judah ;  under  his  care  were  all 
the  gold,  silver,  and  vessels  which  were  carried  off 
bv  Jehoash  to  Samaria. 

"k   (-■  S.  O. 

OBORNIK  (OBERNIK),  MEIR  :  Biurist  and 
one  of  the  Mt;  asseki.m  ;  born  in  1704;  diedat  Vienna 
Nov.  6.  1805.  Obornik 
contributed  to  the 
"Meassef"  a  great 
number  of  fables  and 
was  one  of  the  most  act- 
ive of  the  BiURiSTS. 
He  translated  into 
German  the  Books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges, 
adding  a  short  com- 
mentary C'bi'ur"),  and 
(with  Samuel  Detniold) 
the  Book  of  Samuel. 
The  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible,  with  the 
bi'ur,  was  edited  by 
Obornik  under  the  title 
Minhah  Hadasliah  "  (Vienna,  1792-1806). 

BiBi.KiGR.vrnv:  Zeitlin.  Ililil.  roM-Memhls.  pp.  255,256,478; 
SU'lnschneider,  Cat.  Until,  col.  21177. 
K-  '•■  M.  Sei,. 

OCANA:  Town  of  Castile  which  had  a  Jewish 
conununily  at  an  early  date.  When  the  Jews,  who 
liad  previously  enjoyed  full  privileges,  began  to  be 
oppressed  and  curtailed  in  their  iiberties  by  the 
Christian  popidation  of  the  city,  D.  Fernando  IV. 
ordered  the  inimicipal  council  of  Ocafia  to  leave 
them  undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
granted  them  by  the  preceding  kings.  Here,  as  in 
other  places,  the  Jews  were  accused  of  ritual  mur- 
der. A  Christian  killed  the  three-year-old  son  of  a 
woman  with  whom  he  was  atenndty,  and,  to  divert 
suspicion  from  himself  to  the  Jews,  threw  the  body 
into  the  house  of  a  Jewish  neighbor;  his  stratagem, 
however,  miscarried.  During  the  great  persecution 
of  1391  many  Jews  were  killed  at  Ocaiia,  while 
others  were  forcibly  baptized.     Abraham  Nahmias 


■;<^ 


\xr\f 


Meir  Obomlk. 

(Id  lh«  Jirwish  Muwuin  at  Vfeno 


of 


.) 


b.  Joseiih.  the  translator  of  Thomas  Aiiuinas' 
"Conunentarii  in  Melaphysicam."  was  living  at 
Ocana  shortly  before  the  general  expulsion  of  the 
.lews  from  Spain. 

Unii.KMiR.tPMV:  Ilios.  Hi.-'t.  il.  &5  ct  .wr;.;  Ihn  Vergn,  Shchct 
ychiiihih.  pp.  :U,  t(S:  SlmMirlM  ha-Kabhalah,  p.  W;  Stein- 
scluifiUtT.  Ihlir.  t'tht  ts.  p.  485. 

■'■  :\i.  K. 

OCCIDENT  AND  AMERICAN  JEWISH 
ADVOCATE,  THE  :  Periodical  inililisliid  in 
I'liilaclcl|ihia  liy  Isaac  LeesicI!.  It  appeared  tirsl  in 
April,  lS4:i,  and  was  continued  as  a  monthly  imtil 
^larch,  18.j9,  inclusive,  making  sixteen  volumes  in 
that  form.  In  April,  18.">n,  it  appeared  as  a  weekly, 
continuing  as  such  until  IMarch.  1801.  In  April, 
1801,  it  returned  to  the  monthly  form;  it  continued 
so  until  1809.  when  it  ceased  to  exist.  Twenty-six 
volumes  in  all  were  published.  Isaac  Leeser  died 
Feb.  1,  1868;  and  the  last  volume  appeared  under 
the  editorship  of  Jlayer  Sulzberger.  In  its  day  it 
was  the  leading  Jewish  publication  in  the  United 
States  with  world-wide  standing.  Much  of  Leeser's 
work  was  first  printed  in  "The  Occident." 

Among  the  noteworthj'  publications  which  first 
appeared  in  "The  Occident"  were  the  translation  of 
De  Rossi's  "Dictionary  of  Hebrew  Authors,"  by 
Mayer  Sulzberger,  and  a  .scries  of  twenty-eight  let- 
ters, on  the  "Evidences  of  Christianity."  by  Benja- 
min Dias  Fcruandes,  later  published  under  the  title 
of  "The  Dias  Letters."  "The  Occident"  also  gave 
some  attention  to  American  Jewish  history,  jnib- 
lishing  a  notable  series  of  articles  on  the  Jews  of 
Georgia  and  Ohio.  Among  its  contributors  were: 
Jloi-decai  31.  Noah,  S.  M.  Isaacs,  Jacob  de  la  Jlotta, 
D.  W.  Marks  (of  London,  England),  Abraham  Rice 
(of  Baltimore),  j\Iax  Lilienthal.  Morris  J.  Rapliall,  J. 
K.  Gutheim,  Isaac  >I.  AVise,  Warder  Ciessou.  Henry 
S.  Jacobs,  H.  Hochheinier.  Sabato  Jlorais.  Dr.  B. 
Illowy,  Isidore  Busch.  I.  Kalisch,  David  Eiuhoru, 
Liebman  Adler,  Henry  Vidaver,  A.  B.  Arnold,  iloses 
A.  Dropsie,  Grace  Aguilar,  3Irs.  Rebecca  Hyneman, 
and  Cecelia  and  Marion  Moss.  Throughout  its  ex- 
istence "The  Occident"  stood  firmly  tor  historical 
and  traditional  Judaism,  and  jirotested  energetically 
against  any  but  the  most  minor  changes  in  the  ritual 
and  liturgy. 

A.  "  D.  Sf. 

OCCUPATIONS:  The  ancient  Hebrews  were 
farmers,  fishermen,  artisans,  etc.,  very  seldom  mer- 
chants. Solomon's  endeavors  to  stimulate  commerce 
among  them  bore  no  lasting  fruit.  Outside  of  their 
country  they  were  not  always  allowed  to  actpiire 
real  estate  and  had  to  give  way  to  the  native  inhabit- 
ants in  working  the  soil,  and  they  were  thus  gradu- 
ally alienated  from  agriculture,  although  Jewish 
farmers  are  met  with  in  all  colonies,  except  perhaps 
in  Alexandria,  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  espe- 
cially in  Persia.  Asia  jMinor,  Syria,  and  the  East 
generally.  In  Germany,  until  the  Crusades  and  the 
rise  of  thi^  Italian  republic's  and  the  German  bour- 
geoisie, the  Jew  was  the  merchant  ]iar  excellence; 
and  special  privileges  were  granted  him  by  the  em- 
perors. Rich  Jewish  merchants  were  to  be  found 
in  Ratisbon,  whither  Oriental  merchandise  was  car- 
ried u|)  the  Daiuibe  fnnn  Constanlino|)le,  and  whence 
tile   goods  were  tiistributcd.     lu   eastern  German}^ 
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the  Jews  were  still  the  chief  factors  iu  commerce  as 
late  as  the  fifteenth  and  sixteentli  centuries.  Two 
thirds  of  the  traders  between  Poland  and  Silesia 
were  Jews,  who  monopolized  the  trade  iu  colTee, 
tobacco,  and  sugar.  They  carried  sugar  cane  from 
Maileira  to  Brazil  as  early  as  1548,  and  from  Candia 
they  brought  to  Vienna  cane  sugar,  which  could 
be  used  at  Passover.  They  imported  also  spices 
from  what  was  a  great  distance  in  that  day  ;  and  for 
SukUot  they  hiought  myrtle  from  France  and  lemons 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries. 

In  the  twelfth  century  in  Jlediterranean  countries, 
such  as  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Palestine,  large 
numbers  of  Jewish  dyers  existed;  inSalonica,artis;xns 
and  silk  manufacturers;  in  Antiochia,  glass- workers; 

in  New  Tyre,  shi|)-owners.     In  Sicily 
In  Sicily.    Jews    were    engaged     as    iirchitects, 

miners,  clerks,  smiths,  locksmiths, 
weavers,  and  silversmiths.  In  lliat  island  and  in 
Calabria  Ihej-  monopolized  for  years  the  manufac 
ture  of  silk,  paying  highly  for  their  privileges,  until 
they  were  driven  from  the  markets  by  Christian 
merchants  of  Lucca  and  Genoa.  A  Jew  is  mentioned 
as  the  inventor  of  the  clepsydra  (for  the  liglitning- 
Tod  and  telescope,  as  well  as  artificial  and  tilled  teeth 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  see  "  Jildisches  Litteratur- 
Blatt,"  vi.  166).  Jews  are  mentioned  also  as  card- 
painters,  sword-smiths,  sculptors,  and  bookbinders. 
Illuminating  they  learned  from  the  monks.  They 
showed  much  skill  as  silversnuths  and  goldsmiths 
(in  1460  there  was  a  Jewish  silver-manufactory  at 
Trevona).  In  Holland  there  were  many  Jewish 
diamond-cutters  and  glass-workers  (e.;/..  Spinoza). 
'(On  the  Jews  of  Prague  see  Pr.vgue.)  Printing,  as  a 
"sacred  art"  ("meleket  ha  kodesh"),  was  practised 
■enthusiastically,  often  at  the  risk  of  life.  Some  of 
the  first  typesetters  in  Italy  were  German  Jews; 
thence  Jewish  printing  was  carried  to  Spain  and 
Turkey. 

In  Spain  the  Jews  directed  the  commerce  in  dry- 
goods  and  wool,  especially  in  imports  from  England. 
In  England  before  the  expulsion  in  r2i)0  they  dealt 
in  grain  and  wool.  The  Jews  did  not  deal  in  other 
textiles  at  that  time  because  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  dyeing,  and  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry was  furthermore  distasteful  to  them  from 
Talmudic  times;  tine  goods  had  been  imported  into 
Palestine  fnmi  an  early  date.  However,  Jews-are 
everywhere  found  engaged  as  tailors;  eight-ninths  of 
the  Jews  of  Rome  as  well  as  those  of  the  East  Knd  of 

London  being  occupied  in  that  trade. 
Jewish  The  Jews  reciuired  tailors,  bakers,  and 
Tailors.      wijie-merchants  for  their  own  religious 

needs  (comp.  Lev.  xi.\.  19;  Dent.  xxii. 
11 1.  They  became  important  in  A.sia  and  in  S(nithern 
Europe  as  wine-merchants  and  millers,  and  as  the 
foimer  in  France  and  Germany  also.  They  traded 
also  in  horses  and  poultry,  especially  geese.  In 
Persia  the  oil-presses  were  mostly  worked  by  Jews, 
and  Jewish  gardeners  and  seal-cutters  were  much  in 
demand.  In  India  their  native  names  indicateil  that 
they  were  oil  jnessers  (see  Bkni  IsRAiii-).  Metjd- 
factories  flourished  in  Sicily.  A  Jew  of  Prague. 
Gans  or  G.mnsk,  imported  into  Englan<l  in  the  time 
<.f  Elizabeth  new  methods  of  copper-welding  and 
of  manufacturing  vitriol.     The  trades,  wliich  were 


always  assiduously  followed  by  the  Jews  (comp. 
Ned.  4!(b;  15.  K  471)).  were  monopolized  by  tliera  to 
such  an  extent  in  Sicily  that  when  the  Jews  were 
expelled  from  the  donunions  of  Spain  in  14'.)2.  the 
Sicilian  state  ollicials  themselves  interceded  in  their 
behalf  with  Ferdinand. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  were  no  Jewish  schohirs  by 

profession.     Kabbis  received  nosjilary  until  the  four 

teenth  century,  and  even  until  the  end  of  the  eight 

eenth  they  had  other  occupations.     "Better  a  coin 

earned  by   the  work  of  one's   hands 

Pro-  than    the  wealth  of  the  resh  galuta, 

fessions.  who  lives  by  the  gifts  of  others,''  it 
was  said.  They  were  at  the  same 
time  physicians  (e.y..  Maimonides.  and  among  the 
members  of  the  Paris  Sanhedrin  in  1806  Graziado 
Xepi),  merchants,  writers,  artists,  financiers,  states- 
men, and  marriage-brokers. 

The  Jews  took  part  in  the  discoveries  of  the  Por- 
tuguese as  financiers,  nautical  theorists,  pilots  (a 
Jewish  pilot  was  the  first  European  to  see  Amki{IC.\), 
and  sailors;  they  are  otherwise  mentioned  as  sea- 
men, pirates,  and  makers  of  nautical  instruments. 
Jews  aided  Columbus,  Vasco  da  Gania,  and  Albu- 
queniue.  In  1601  a  Jew  was  the  right-hand  man  of 
Capt.  James  Lancaster  on  the  first  expedition  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Like  Julius  Ca'Siir.  Oliver 
Cromwell  employed  Jews  as  despatch  messengers. 
Jews  fought  in  Spain  under  the  Cross  as  well  as 
imder  the  Crescent,  and  served  at  the  courts  of 
kings  as  lion-tamers.  In  Germany  they  made  gun 
powder  and  were  employed  as  foragers,  and  in  the 
Danish  army  acted  as  sutlers,  their  knowledge  of 
the  country  sometimes  making  them  useful  spies 
(see  Intellioenceus). 

The  Jewish  physicians  were  especially  important. 
Although  they  also,  like  the  people  in  general,  occa- 
sionally emplove<l  amulets  instead  of  remedies,  as  in 
northern    France  and  Germany,   and 
Phy-         had  merely  tlu'  surgical  skill  of  bar- 

sicians.  hers,  yet  their  medical  knowledge  was 
above  the  average  of  the  time.  This 
was  due  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic 
sources  and  to  their  observations  at  circunu'isions 
and  slaughterings,  the  Jewish  physicians  often  act- 
ing also  as  "shol.ietim"  (I'lrlch,  "Juden  in  der 
Schweiz,"  p.  118).  In  Spain  and  Italy  their  only 
competitors  were  the  Moors.  Jews  taught  in  Sa- 
lerno and  Jlontpellier.  The  medical  facidty  of 
Paris  prescribed  in  1270  a  course  of  study  for  the 
Jew  Isaac.  Jewish  women  physicians,  especially 
oculists,  practised  at  an  early  date  in  Germany.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  Jewish  physicians  to  the 
kings  not  seldom  rose  to  the  rank  of  minister.  The 
majority  of  princes,  ecclesiastics,  and  even  some  of 
the  popes  (e.g.,  Clement  XIII.)  had  Jewish  physi- 
cians. From  the  seventeenth  century  they  were 
graduated  from  the  universities,  first  in  Italy  and 
Holland.  In  1786  a  certain  Euchel  of  Ki'inigsberg 
in  Prussia  applied,  though  imsuccessfully,  for  per- 
mission to  lecture.  In  l.")17  a  Jew  drew  attention  to 
a  medicinal  spring  at  Baarburg  near  Zug  in  Swit- 
zerland (ih.  p.  182).  The  physicians  were  freipiently 
retained  when  the  other  Jews  were  exiielled  from  a 
place  (ib.  p.  118);  they  were  exempted  from  wear- 
ing the  badge,  and  were  given  certain  privileges,  as 
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ill  Hiimlnivir.  Xeither  the  "Jus  Canonicum,"  cli. 
xiii..  "Christiaui  u  Jucia>is  uon  possiiut  ncipiTo 
iiicdicinam."iiortho"StatutaSyuo(ialia  Hasiliciisia." 
nor  even  the  decrees  of  Gregory  (loSl)  and  I'aiil  IV. 
that  Chiistians  who  were  treated  by  Jews  slinnld 
receive  neither  sacranieul  nor  burial,  were  heeded 
(see  Medicine). 

Usury,  which  became  to  tlie  Jews  of  the  Middle 
Aires  at  once  their  ssilvation  and  their  bane,  was  not 
original  with  them.  The  Talmud  (B.  B.  90;  B.  K. 
S4)  classes  the  usurer  with  the  niur- 
Usury.  deter,  neither  of  them  being  able  to 
atone  for  his  crime.  It  even  forbids 
the  acceptance  of  interest  (Weiss,  "Gescli.  der  Jii- 
dischcii  Tradition,"  iii.  314),  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
even  the  small  interest  of  the  pawn  shops  was 
considered  as  usury.  Not  only  were  the  Jews 
forced  to  take  interest  because  they  were  excluded 
from  all  other  businesses,  but  they  were  even  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  authorities,  inasmuch  as  the 
Christians  were  forbidden  by  the  Church  up  to  the 
sixteenth  century  to  engage  in  money-lending  (see 
Usury). 

The  Church  up   to  the  thirteenth   century   con- 
sidered slaveiy  legal,  while  the  Jewish  law  not  onli' 
forbade  entirely  the  keeping  of  slaves,  but  also  en- 
joined the  redemption  of  Jewish  pris- 
Slave-        oners  in   order   to   keep    them   from 
Dealers,      slavery,  which  injunction  entailed  a 
heav}-  burden  upon  the  communities. 
The  employment  of  Christian  slaves  or  servants  was 
dilticult  for  the  Jews  because  their  ritual  forbade 
them  to  accept  many  services,  such  as  the  handing 
of  wine.  etc.     It  must  be  noted  the  Church  in  for- 
bidding the  Jews  to  keep  slaves  referred  to  Chris- 
tian slaves  onlj'.     Gregory  the  Great  Siiys:  "Quid 
enim  sunt  Christiani  omnes  nisi  membra  Christi? 
atque  ideo  petimus  quod   fideles  illius  ab  ininiicis 
eius  absolvitis."     Gelasius  permitted   the  .Jews  to 
import  pagan  slaves  from  Gaul,  as  did  also  Charle- 
magne.    Especially  in  Bohemia  the  Jews  conducted 
the  Side  of  Slavonic  slaves  for  body-guards  to  the 
califs  of  Andalusia. 

BiBLioc.RAPHT:   1.  Abrabams.  Jewish   Life  in    the  Middle 
Aaen,  xi.  211-229. 
J.  M.  Gr. 

The  means  by  which  Jews  earn  their  livelihoods 
are  still  largely  determined  by  the  restrictions  which 
until  very  recently  were  placed  upon  them.  Owing 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  handicrafts  by  the  gilds,  the 
normal  number  of  artisans  was  not  found  among 
medieval  Jews,  while  the  restrictions  as  to  the  holding 
of  land  limited  the  number  of  agricidturists  among 
them.  As  regards  the  callings  themselves,  the 
adoption  of  certain  handicrafts  by  Jews  is  often  de- 
termined by  religious  considerations;  thus,  butchers 
are  required  for  kasher  meat,  and  jirinters  for  [irayer- 
books.  Genendly  speaking,  those  trades  are  most 
favored  by  Jews  which  afford  them  opportunity  to 
arrange  their  own  hours  of  work,  thus  leaving  them 
free  for  their  religions  duties.  The  tobacco  and 
fruit  trades  fulfil  these  requirements.  Piece  work 
rather  than  time-work,  domestic  industries  rather 
than  factory  labor,  are  for  the  same  reason  especially 
favored. 

In  Eastern  countries  there  is  not  very  much  vari- 


ety of  occupation  among  Jews,  as  can  1h  -  ■  h  liom 
the  following  list  compiled  from  Andree,  "  Volks- 
kunde  der  Juden,"  pp.  191,  192: 

AlReria Money-eliangers,  jewelers,  linen-drapers,  pawn- 

bri>kei-s,  si>eoulative  builders. 

Ara)>ia Armorers,  silvereiiiitlis,  iiiasiins,  butehers. 

Asia  Minor Servants,  [xirters,  inerchants. 

Hagdud Merebants.  slmpkeepci-s,  luoney-ohanpers.  gold- 

siuilbs,  pedlffs,  weavei's.  b<M>tniakers. 

Bosnia Haiulit-rafisiiien,  pedlers,  usurers,  interpreters, 

eashiers. 

Bulgaria Corn-dealers,  hidi"-  and  silk-merchants. 

t'aucasus Leathermakers,  dealei-s,  tobacco-  and  wine-mer- 
chants. 

Constantinople. Mea'Uauts,  hawkers,  gold-changers,  physicians, 
apothecanes,  dentists. 

Damascus Bankers,  merc-haiits,  shopkeepers,  pedlers,  l)a- 

kers,  painters,  tiut*'!!^^?. 

Egypt Money-changers,  bankers,  jewelers,  merchants, 

hawkers. 

Hungary Merchants,    hawkers,    physicians,    journalists, 

pedlers.  Innkeepers,  photographers,  musi- 
cians, packers,  handicraftsmen. 

India Agriculturists,  oil-manufacturers,  soldiers  (Beni- 

Israel). 

Kurdistan Petty  traders,  shepherds. 

Morocco Dealers,  brokers,  lahoreis,  interpreters,  carpen- 
ters, tinsmiths,  tailors,  bootmakers. 

Persia Sllk-spinners,  glass-grinders,  goldsmiths,  jewel- 
ers, hawkers,  clotbesmen. 

Russia Butchers,  carriers,  capmakers,  shoemakers,  tai- 
lors, a  tew  smiths,  locksmiths,  glaziers,  car- 
penters, musicians,  agents. 

Turkestan Silk-merchants,  painters,  brandy-distillers,  com- 

mlsslonnaires. 

Of  European  countries  the  fullest  account  of  oc- 
cupations has  been  made  for  Prussia,  the  statistical 
office  of  which  has  devoted  special  attention  to  this 
class  of  statistics.  The  following  table  gives  the 
numbers  and  percentages  of  able-liodied  Jewish 
workers  engaged  in  the  various  occupations  for  the 
years  1849  and  1861 : 


1849. 

1861. 

Nature  of  OccupatioD. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

Commerce : 
Bankers  and  Money-Changers. 

314 
\Mti 
6.3M 
1,444 
2,887 
l.(»t 
.5.23:! 

.01 
.02 
.11 
.02 
.05 
.02 
.09 
.06 
.09 
.01 

.WO 
2,785 
9,736 
2,035 
3,IX)3 
1,209 
4,814 
4,699 
9,8.52 

938 

.01 
.04 

.14 

Agents.  Pawnttrokers 

.03 

Victualers  and  Hucksters 

.04 

.02 

.07 

Wandenng  Dealers 

.■3,6(54 
5.;J82 

805 

.07 
.14 

Cattle-Traders             

.01 

Total  Comtnerce 

28..51:) 

l.filll 

12,lf>4 

.582 

■Jo 

■.m 

2..58S 
li.lMK) 
1.1)77 
.5,763 

.48 
.113 
.2(1 
.01 
.00 
.01 
.01 
.04 
.10 
.03 
.10 

39,621 

2,nwi 

11,445 
26 

sm 

949 
2.106 
4,814 
2,992 
4,921 

..57 

Physicians  and  Teachers 

Mechanics  and  Handicraftsmen 

Mi 
.07 
.01 

.00 

Brewers  

.00 

Lower  Communal  OIBclals  — 

.01 
.03 

07 

.04 

Paupers 

.07 

59,681 

l.OU 

09.906 

1  no 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  the 
total  number  of  adult  Jews  and  Jewesses  treated  in 
the  foregoing  table  was  129,.587. 

More  recent  investigations  have  not  dealt  with 
the  subject  on  exactly  the  same  plan;   but  the  fol- 
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lowing  table  for  tlie  yeiir  1895,  coiitaiiieil  in  "Sta- 
tistik  lies  Ueiitsclicn  Roicbs,"  1895,  iii.  173,  givrs, 
under  tlio  headings  of  the  tliree  chief  religions,  the 
proportion  in  1,(100  of  those  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  industry,  etc. : 


Occupation. 


Aericiilture 

Forestry  and  Fishery 

Mining 

Inilustrv  (if  Stones  and  Eartbs.. 

Mftalis 

Mnctiiuery 

Cheuiioal  Inilystry 

Sui>|''enientary  Products  of  For- 
estry   

Te.\tilc  Industries 

Paper 

Leather 

Wood 

Food 

Clothing 

Buildinif 

Polypraphic 

A  n  and  Fancy  Ware 

Uuspecifled 

Coninicrce 

Insurance  

'I'ransportatlon 

VIctualers 

Proportion  of  Workers 


Protes- 
tants. 


5fi5.6 
661.2 
440.7 
603.2 
886.4 
717.9 
636.5 

686.5 
662.9 
701.4 
684.S 
662.3 
6,52.3 
6.54  6 
643.3 
74.5.1 
689.1 
.571.4 
640.8 
776.7 
691.5 
651.5 


612.6 


Catho- 
lics. 


431.7 
334.5 
.550.5 
394.1 
306.6 
273.7 
351.0 

:!02.0 
330.4 
288.2 
302.9 
3;U.2 
3;!l).7 

:!2a.8 
35:j.l 
238.9 
294.2 
420.5 
249.5 
18.5.0 
a  15.6 
337.5 


374.8 


0.4 
0.5 
0.3 
1.2 
2.0 
3.8 
9.3 

8.4 
2.7 
6.9 
8.1 
2.3 
14.8 
U.9 
1.3 
9.4 
8.9 
5.4 
105.5 
31.4 
1.3 
9.7 


9.7 


This  list  maj'  be  compared  with  a  somewhat 
shorter  list  for  1801,  giving  the  jierceutage  of  adult 
workers  among  the  Jews  of  Prussia  according  to 
their  different  means  of  livelihood: 


Occupation. 

Jews. 

Others. 

Occupation. 

Jews. 

Others. 

Agriculture . . 

Industry 

Commerce . . . 
Service 

2.1S 
18.97 
57.93 

6.73 

43.rj3 
39.41 
.5.17 
3.25 

Professions- . 
Independent. 
Paupers 

3..55 
4.18 
6.46 

2.15 

2.30 
4.19 

A  similar  list  is  given   for  Italy  bj-  Servi  ("Gli 
Israeliti  d'Europa,  1872,"  p.  304): 


Occupation. 

Percentage 
of  Workers,  etc. 

Percentage 

of  Adult 

Workers  Alone. 

Jews. 

Others. 

Jews. 

Others. 

0.1 
4.0 

17.7 
1.6 
2.8 
5.6 
0.3 
1.4 
0.3 
1.2 

65.0 

35.6 
14.0 
2.8 
2.7 
2.4 
2.7 
1.4 
1.1 
0.7 
(1.6 
36.0 

0.8 
12.5 
55.3 

5.0 

8.7 
17.3 

0.9 

.58  0 

Industry 

Coumierce 

22.3 
4.8 
4.5 

Professir>ns    

3.7 

liiilcpendent 

4.5 
2.2 

Kellplon              

.Ulminlstratlon 

Without  0<-cupation.. 

Besides  these  lists  for  whole  countries  certain  de- 
tails are  given  for  Berlin  in  1871  by  Schwabe,  "  Die 
Ilauptstadt  Berlin.  1871,"  and  for  Vienim  in  18fi9  by 
Jeitcles,  "Die  Cultusgemeinde  der  Israeliten  zu 
Wien": 


Berlin,  1871. 

Vienna.  1869. 

Occupation. 

Jews. 

All. 

Jews. 

All. 

0.2 
21.4 
61.4 
0.2 
2.9 
1.2 
1.8 
0.5 
1.6 
O.- 
S.I 

0.8 
.57.2 
15.4 
6.4 
0.8 
1.0 
2.0 
0.2 
4.1 
7.4 
4.7 

16.27 
3:1.11 
.5.11 
1.31 
1.45 
1.02 

b..59 

is'.w 

0.71 

7.;i9 

6.30 

Industry 

41  23 

11.46 

Service 

16  13 

Health 

0.73 

Kducatitui 

0.86 

.Vrt  and  Literature  . . 
Iltdijrion 

0.86 

0.33 

Arniv 

Independent 

Olllcials 

6.64 
2.54 
2.54 

Private  Schools 

1.48 

With  this  maybe  compared  the  statistics  of  occu- 
pation of  21.071  adult  Jews  in  Budapest  in  1870 
(Korosi,  "Die  Kijuigliehe  Freistadt  Pest  im  Jahre 
1871"): 


Occupation. 

Percent- 
ase  of 
Jews. 

Occupation. 

Percent- 
age of 
Jews. 

AKricultUR' ;.. 

0.6 
22.9 
22.3 
9.3 
0.7 
0.7 

0.6 

Art  and  Liteniture.. 
liidepcudcnt 

0.5 

1.0 

21.2 

11.0 

Medicine 

The  details  for  Budapest  are  not  sufficiently  well 
arranged  to  admit  of  easy  comparison  with  other 
creeds,  but  the  general  result  shows  that  while  every 
fourth  Jew  isengaged  in  commerce,  only  one  twent}'- 
fifth  of  the  general  population  is  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  service  attracts  one-twelfth  of  Jews  as 
compared  with  one  eightli  of  the  remaining  creeds. 
One-thirteentli  of  the  Jews  are  tailors;  one-eight- 
eenth, day-laboi'crs.  Jews  have  a  higher  pioportion 
than  those  of  otiier  creeds  in  commerce  of  n\\  kinds, 
and  among  goldsmiths,  tailors,  u]>li(ilsterers,  ac- 
coimlauts,  insurance  agents,  medical  men,  students, 
and  beggars  {ih.  p.  120). 

From  a  comparison  of  all  these  tables  it  will  be 
seen  that  Jews  as  a  rule  are  engaged  in  commerce 
to  a  degree  much  above  that  of  their  neigiibors, 
though  this  is  due  in  large  measure  tot lieir  residence 
in  towns;  but  even  here  there  are  from  three  to 
fotir  times  as  nniny  among  Jews  devoting  themselves 
to  trade  asamong  the  rest  of  the  population  (see  CoM- 
MKRCK).  Judging  from  the  Prussian  returns  of  1895, 
insurance  seems  to  have  engaged  tlieir  altention 
very  largely;  and  next  to  this  come  the  food  ai\d 
clothing  trades.  In  the  chemical  industries,  fancy 
ware,  and  leather  trades  they  appear  to  have  I  heir  due 
jiroportion;  but  in  almost  all  other  occupations  they 
number  below  the  normal.  It  is  especially  in  agri- 
culture that  they  show  to  the  least  advantage,  both 
in  the  towns  and  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
art  and  literature  they  at  any  rate  hold  their  own 
with  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  towns;  and  in 
the  professions  generally  *liey  are  above  the  average 
in  number.  In  recent  ;  '.rs  there  has  been  an  in- 
ci'eased  tendency  towai'd  handicrafts  (see  Aktisaxs). 

liuii.ioiiRAi'iiv  :  Host.  Ziir  llrrtifslhfniiil:i  il  ih  iJinliii,  Alzey, 
18T5;  JucoIks,  .s'fMid'c.v  ill  JiWisIl  .S((l(i.v(i|-.«,  pp.  22-;lO. 

J . 
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OCEDA.  SAMT7EL.    See  Uceda,  Samuel. 

OCHLAH  WE-OCHLAH.  See  Oklah  wf.- 
Oki.ah. 

OCHS,  ADOLPH  SIMON:  A  nu'vican  journal- 
ist and  newspaiicr  publisher  suui  piojirielor;  born 
March  Vi.  1858.  at  Cincinnati;  cducatcil  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Kuoxville,  Tenu.  From  1869  to  1873 
he  wasemplovcd  as  carrier-boy  and  "devil"  in  the 
office  of  the  Knoxvillc  "  Daily  Chronicle";  lie  then 
became  a  practical  printer,  antl  in  187')  removed  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  obtained  employment  in 
the  job-otlice  of  tlic  "Courier-Journal."  Here  he 
remained  for  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  Kno.\- 
ville,  where  he  entered  the  composing-room  of  tlie 
"Daily  Tribune."  In  1877  he  removed  to  Chatta- 
nooga, where  lie  accepted  a  position  on  the  then 
ne\Wy  established  "  Daily  Dispatch."  In  that  city 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  success  by  publishing 
a  city  directory,  and  in  July.  1878.  arranged  to  pur- 
chase a  half-interest  in  tlie  Chattanooga  "Daily 
Times,"  which,  when  it  passed  into  his  control,  was 
practically  valueless.  Two  years  later  he  acquired 
the  second  half.  In  1879  he  founded  "Tlie  Trades- 
maD,"  a  trade  publication  of  which  he  is  still  chief 
owner. 

Ochs  was  the  princip.-d  factor  in  the  formation  of 
the  Southern  Associated  Press;  and  was  an  organ- 
izer and  incorporator  of  the  Associated  Press,  be- 
coming its  treasurer  and  a  member  of  its  tirst  board 
of  directors. 

In  1896  Ochs  acquired  the  principal  ownership 
and  controlling  interest  of  "The  Xew  York  Times," 
and  became  its  publisher;  in  1901  he  purchased 
"The  Philadelphia  Times";  in  July,  1902,  he  be- 
came the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  "The  Pliiladel- 
phia  Public  Ledger,"  and  in  the  following  mouth  he 
consolidated  those  two  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

Ochs  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Temple  Emanu-El.  New  York.  To  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  father,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  voluntary  minister  of  the  Jewisli  congre- 
gation in  Chattanooga,  there  is  now  (190-1)  being 
erected  a  temple  in  that  town. 

Bibliography  :   Die  Dehfrrah^  t>ct.,  liXKi ;  Bu^fineas  Worlds 
Aug.,  19HI ;  National  DictUmaru  of  Biouraphii.  1.  427. 
A.  F.  H.  V. 

OCHS,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON:  Ameri- 
can journalist;  liorn  in  Cincinnati  Oct.  20,  1861; 
brother  of  Adolph  S.  Ociis;  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  Ochs  began  his  journalistic 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Chattanooga  "Daily 
Times,"  of  whiih  he  became  general  manager  in  1(S96. 
In  1900,  when  "The  New  York  Times"  decided  to 
issue  a  daily  edition  at  the  Paris  E.\ position.  Ochs 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  enterprise;  and  his  work 
met  with  such  favor  that  lie  was  decorated  b_v  the 
President  of  the  French  Hepuljlic  with  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1901,  when  "The  Phila- 
delphia Times"  was  acquired  by  his  brother,  Ochs 
became  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
new  company,  and  conducted  the  paper  until  its 
amalgamation  with  "The  Philadelphia  Pulilie 
Ledger,"  when  lie  became  general  manager  of  the 
consolidated  publication.s. 

Ochs  has  been  prominent  in  the  public  life   of 


Tenncs.see.  Elected  delegate,  he  attended  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  held  in  ('hicago  in 
1892,  seconding  on  behalf  of  his  slate  the  nomina- 
tion of  Orover  Cleveland;  and  in  1896  he  was  ap- 
pointed delegate-at-large  from  Teiines.see  to  the 
Palmer-Buckner  Gold  Democratic  Convention  held 
at  Indianapolis  in  that  year.  In  1894  Ochs  was 
elected  iiwyorof  Chattanooga,  was  reelected  in  1896, 
and  received  a  unanimous  renomination  in  1M98.  but 
declined  it.  He  was  elected  vice-president  and  nieni- 
lier  of  the  executive  board  of  the  National  Jlunici- 
pal  League;  for  si.x  years  he  held  the  presidency  of 
the  Chattanooga  Library  Association  ;  for  two  years 
tliat  of  tlie  Southern  Associated  Press;  for  three 
years  that  of  the  Chattanooga  Board  of  Education ; 
iuid  for  one  year  that  of  the  Chattanooga  Chamber 
of  Comuicrce. 

A.  F.   II.  V. 

OCHS,  SIEGFRIED  :  German  conductor  and 
comiioser;  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-JIain  April  19, 
1838.  He  tirst  studietl  medicine  and  chemistry  at 
the  Polytechuikum  of  Darmstadt  and  at  Ileidellierg 
University,  but  later  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
music,  studying  at  the  Konigliehe  Hochschule  fiir 
Musik,  Berlin,  under  Schultze  and  RudortT.  and 
later  privately  under  Kiel  and  Uilian.  Ochs  is  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  Philharmonic  Choral  So- 
ciety of  Berlin.  At  first  an  obscure  organization,  it 
became  prominent  through  numerous  performances 
given  by  Von  Billow,  an  intimate  friend  of  Ochs.  It 
is  now  (1904)  the  greatest  choral  society  in  Berlin,  and 
is  distinguislicd  for  its  helpful  patronage  of  young 
musicians,  whose  compositions  are  here  frequently 
performed  for  the  first  time.  Ochs  is  a  talented 
composer,  with  a  marked  turn  for  humorous  compo- 
sitions. He  wrote  both  the  libretto  and  music  of 
the  three-act  comic  opera  "  Im  Namen  des  Gesetzcs  " 
(Hamburg,  1888);  two  operettas;  duets  for  soprano 
and  alto;  male  choruses;  vocal  canons;  and  several 
l)ooks  of  songs. 

Bibliography:  Baker,  Biouraphicnl  DiiAinnarn  nf  Mvsi^ 
ciann;  Eiemann,  .V)jsi)i--I/«'itojn,  191X).  • 

s.  J.  So. 

ODEKA  (IIIX)  :  Initial  word  of  Ps.  cxviii.  21 
(see  Hallei,),  marking  the  point  wliere  the  antiph- 
ony  of  alternate  verses  between  two  choirs  conies 
toaconclusion  (comp.Griitz,  "  Kritischer  Conimentar 
zu  den  Psalmen."  pp.  74,  608,  Breslau,  1882;  Suk. 
J!8a  and  Kashi  ad  loc),  and  accordingly,  since  at  least 
the  third  century  (Suk.  39a).  marking  the  point  from 
which  the  remaining  vei.ses  of  the  p.salni  are  twice 
repeateil.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  varies 
(com)).  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  422,  3V  In 
the  Polish  rite  every  worsliiper  himself  doubles  the 
verses,  so  that  each  hemistich  of  verse  2.5  ("  Anna  ") 
is  actually  repeated  four  times.  The  traditional 
melodies  "for  this  verse  are  given  in  the  articles 
Hakkakot  and  Hai.i.hi.. 

The  inqiortance  laid  upon  the  initial  verses  as  well 
as  the  concluding  pas.sage  of  the  psalm  has  at- 
tracted the  traditional  melodies  to  them  rather  than 
to  the  remaining  verses;  so  that  even  such  chants 
as  have  come  down  from  the  past  arc  not  so  gener- 
ally known  as  might  be  exjiccted.  The  Sejihardic 
chant,  lirst  transcribed  by  Nauinbonrg,  is  reminiscent 
of  the  ancient  melody  for  the  Song  of  Moses  (.\siii- 
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I 


Allegretto. 


Si 


ODEKA 
I.  SEPHARDIC  CHANT 


IH ^-^fC 


1^-4      ^         yf- 


V.  21.  0  -   de   -    ka, 


^«=^ 


-* *- 


-t^ W 1^- 

ki        a    -    ni     -     ta     -     ni.     wa  -  te  -   hi         li li   -    shu    -    'all. 


5^1^ 


i 


--W — »^ 


-» 1*»  lr»- 


=t: 


"Response.  O  -  de   -    ka, 


ki       a   -    ni    -    ta    -    ui,     wa   -   te    -    hi        li  li   -    shu  -  'ah. 


-^ V^ 


=i=s=-^3t 


S       *  •  ar     m  •  ** 


V.  24.  Zeh    ha  -  yom        'a  -    sah      A    -    do    -    nai,    na  -  gi  -  lah      we   -    nis  -  me  -  hah        bo. 


W 


t"^—^ 


""^        1^       1^- 


tl 


_« ^ 


=t?       >       I 


m 


Kesponsb.  Zeh  ha   -   yom....        'a   -  sah       A   -    do   -   nai,    na  -  gi  -  lah      we   -   nis  -  me  -  hah    bo. 


11.  ASHKENAZIC  CHANT 


)D   Andantino. 


m 


»         * 0         0- 


:t=t?r=t2=t2=tir: 


-t» — 1»- 


i 


V.  "21.    /     will  Ihimk  Tliee.  for    Thou  liast     an-xwered  me,     and     art      he -come.,  my    sal  -   va     -    lion. 

P  


M       0        ^—\~* 


Ig        a 


III 


-t» tl>- 


=t2=t 


It 


y    » 


t — ^^ — m — z:^ 

^^ b> ' 


V.  22.  TTiaf    .sfoHe    xchich  the      huild  -  ers      re  •  ject   -    ed 


be  -   come....     the      cor -ner'n  chief. 


=«*: 


:3«i 


:S-c 


=i=K* 


yiznzt 


3=t2=t2= 


-»> — i>»- 


1 H f~^ — ^^~V'~ 


l=t 


27ia(    s(one   which  the    biiUd  -  ers      re  -  ject  -    ed       is....       be  -  come       the     cor  -  ner's    chief. 

. 1 1 -», V 


-F^- 


V 


± 


:^=^- 


-¥■ — ^ 


' 1- 

V.  23.  This       thing     icas     the     Lord's       do  -    in^ ;      it  is     mar  -  vel  -  ous        in       our       eyes. 


W 


'i^^^-^z 


-0-0       ci= 


:t 


0-~» 


-^szz^z 


Repeat  v.  24.  77i is      is    the  day      the    Lord    hath  made;      tee       will     be     glad    and    re  -  joice . .  there  -  on. 


ti== 


^^^ 


fl 


=?=: 


^iipi^z:^ 


£: — ^ — t^ 


iltrtz: 


-* 0- 


-«>— 


Thui. 


i.f       the     day       the       Lord.,     halh   made;     we    will    be    glad  arid  re  -  joice  there  -  on. 
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UAu),  and  its  employment  may  be  similar  to  the  fre- 
(|ueut  use,  noticeable  among  the  Spanish  auil  Portu- 
guese Jews,  of  the  better-known  traditional  airs  for 
other  passages  than  their  original  texts.  In  the  Ash- 
keiiazic  tradition  there  exists  a  melody,  of  German 
origin,  lirst  recorded  in  its  modern  form  by  Mom- 
bach  for  the  London  Great  Synagogue,  and  bearing 
traces  of  clemeuts  of  as  great  antiquity  as  any  otlier 
of  the  "Ilallel"  melodies.  Tlie  chants  peculiar  to 
both  rites  are  given  herewith. 
A.  F.  L.  C. 

ODENATHTJS.     See  Zenobia. 

ODESSA  :  City  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the 
Blaik  Sea,  forming  with  the  adjoining  region  a  sep- 
arate district.  It  has  been  au  important  factor  in 
the  cultural  life  of  the  Jews  of  Russia.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  when  the  Russians  took  possession  in 
1789  of  ilie  Turkish  fortress  of  Khadzhi  Bei — named 
Odessa  in  1794— Jews  were  already  living  in  the 
place.  From  a  certain  gravestone,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  Jews  lived  therein  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  but  no  authentic  information  on 
this  point  occurs  earlier  than  1793.  tlie  date  of  the 
founding  of  the  old  Jewish  cemetery  according  to 
tlie  inscription  on  its  oldest  tombstone.  According 
to  official  data,  five  Jews  established  themselves  in 
Odessa  soon  after  the  Russians  took  possession  of  it; 
and  in  179.'5  the  Jewish  population  had  increased  to 
■^40  ]iersons  of  both  sexes.  Most  of  them  came  from 
Vc.lhvnia,  Podolia,  and  Lithuania.  Later  on  Jews 
arrived  from  Galicia  and  Germany.  These  Jews, 
who  in  their  native  countries  had  adopted  the  Euro- 
pean culture  of  the  Mendelssohnian  era,  soon  organ- 
ized charitable  and  other  useful  institutions.  The 
PiNKES,  which  is  still  preserved  and  which  dates 
back  to  179.5,  contains  the  bj -laws  of 
Begin-  the  Society  of  True  Philanthropy, 
nings  of  whose  object  was  the  care  of  the  sick 
the  Com-  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  Tal- 
muQity.  mud  Torah  was  probably  founded  in. 
the  same  year.  A  Kaiial  was fornuil 
in  1798;  and  two  years  later  a  Jewish  hospital  with 
six  beds  was  established. 

The  Galician  and  German  Jews  were  styled 
"Broder"  Jews,  after  the  city  of  Brody.  They  es- 
tablished important  commercial  houses  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  trade  in  breadstuffs.  As  early 
as  1S26  the  Brody  Jews  built  in  Odessa  the  first 
Kusso-Jewish  school — a  departure  so  radical  at  that 
time  as  to  arouse  almost  the  entire  Orthodox  Russian 
Jewry.  The  broad  curriculum  of  the  scliool  was  of 
a  character  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Jewish  schools; 
and  this  new  feature  produced  favorable  results  for 
Jewish  education  throughout  Russia.  The  name 
Odessa  became  synonymous  with  religious  freedom, 
which  term  the  Orthodox  Jews  regarded  as  having 
t  he  sjimc  import  as  "dissipation."  The  school,  which 
brought  culture  to  the  pioneers  in  southern  Russia, 
was  especially  prosperous  under  the  directorship  of 
B.  Stern.  It  always  received  the  support  of  the 
local  authorities,  and  even  gained  the  favorable  no- 
tice of  Emperor  Nicholas  I. 

In  1835  the  first  Jewish  school  for  girls  was  estab- 
lished. In  1852  there  existed  59  JewLsh  schools, 
11   private  boarding-schools,  and  4  day-schools. 


Furthermore,  the  Jews  of  Odessa  showed  a  strong 
tendency  to  enter  the  general  educational  institu- 
tions, contributing  a  greater  proportion  of  students 
than  did  the  cummunities  of  other  creeds.  Thus  in 
1835  there  were  8  Jews  in  the  Richelieu  Lyceum, 
and  in  1853  there  were  52  Jews  in  the  second  gjm- 
nasium.    In  the  iivuuiasia  of  other  towns  there  were 


Cover  uf  Ibe  Tukkanut  tiUiIes)  <>!  tlie  l.icbia  kudUisha  of 
Odessa,  179). 

about  the  same  time  considerably  smaller  numbers 
of  Jews;  even  in  the  g3muasium  of  the  cullured  city 
of  Mitau  there  were  only  34.  In  18(13  the  number 
of  Jews  in  the  Odessa  gymnasium  was  128.  Odessa 
acquired  a  particular  educational  importance  for  all 
the  Jews  of  Russia  with  the  publication  tliere  of  the 
earliest  Jewish  journals  in  Russian,  "Razsvyet" 
(1860-61),  "Zion"  (1861-02),  and  "Den"  (1869-71), 
and  the  first  Hebrew  paper,  "Ha-JIeli/.  "  (186U). 

In  1840  the  first  Russian  synagogue  with  a  choir 
was  established  iu  Odessa.     It  was  called  "  Broder 
Shool " ;  and  N.  Blumenthal,  noted  fcjr  his  nuisical 
ability,  was  appointed  c;uitor.     Thougli  this  inno- 
vation was  regarded  with  marked  hostility  bj'  the 
Orthodox  Jewish  popidalion,  the  number  of  wor- 
shipers continued  to  increase  to  such 
The  "Bro-    an  extent  that  in  1847  the  congregation 
der  Shool."  removed  to  a  larger  building.     This 
occasion   was    utilized    by   the  well- 
known  Jewish  wiiter  Osip  Raliiuovich  to  defend 
synagogal  choirs;  and  he  published  an  article  on  the 
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subject  in  "  Odesski  Vyestnik."  lu  18C0  Dr.  Sehwu- 
hacher,  noted  for  liis  c'loi|ii(iicc,  was  invited  from 
Germany  to  occupy  llie  rabbinate.  lie,  lio«ever, 
was  suited  to  a  more  cultured  society.  A  stranger 
to  the  life  of  the  Kusso-.Jc  wish  masses,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  people,  and  tlierefore  coidd  not  be  their 
real  leader.  Sehwabaeher  delivered  his  sermons  in 
German.  Thai  languajre  was  for  years,  and  still  is 
in  certain  strata  of  society,  the  predominating  con- 
versational language  of  the  Jews  of  Odessa:  but  in 
the  si.xties,  \v lien  the  reforms  introduced  by  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  had  awakened  the  hope  of  a  bright 
future  in  the  hearts  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  those  of 
Odessa  were  the  lirst  to  introduce  the  Russian  lan- 
guage into  their  homes,  cooperating  in  tliis  manner 
in  the  Hussification  of  the  city,  which  at  that  time, 
owins:  to  the  predominance  of  foreigners  disinclined 


Greek  sailors  from  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  local 
Greeks  who  joined  them.  The  )iogrom  occurred  on 
a  Christian  Easier;  ami  the  local  press,  in  nowise 
unfriendly  to  the  Jews,  attempted  to  transform  it 
into  an  accidental  tight,  the  Greek  colony  at  that 
time  being  dominant  in  the  administration  as  well  as 
in  the  commerce  of  Odessa.  Further  pogroms  oc- 
curretl  in  1S71,  ISSl,  and  18S6. 

The  gravitation  to  Odessa  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  educated  Jews  is  largely  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  the  higher  local  authorities  have  been  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  Jewish  population.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  with  the  governors-general  Prince 
Voronlzov  (1823— 44)  and  Count  Stroganov  (18.").")-()3) ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jewish  con\nuinily  of 
Odessa  enjoyed  on  the  whole  a  belter  civic  position 
than  the  Jews  of  other  places,  having,  for  instance. 


I'l  I'lLS  OF  THK  JEWISU  TECHNICAL  SCUOOL,  ODESSA. 
(From  a  photograph.) 


to  assimilate  themselves  with  the  native  population, 
was  known  as  an  "  lui-Hussian  "  cily. 

In  the  cour.se  of  time  the  Jewish  charitable  and 
educational  institutionsof  Odessa  increased.  Prom- 
inent among  them  was  the  Trud  Society  (founded 
in  18()4),  whose  purpose  was  to  diffuse  technical 
knowledge  among  the  Jews.  It  has  become  a  model 
for  similar  institutions.  An  orphan  asylum  was 
founded  in  IStiS,  largely  with  means  contributed  by 
the  philanthropist  Abraham  lirodski.  In  1807  an 
indci)en<lent  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Culture  Among  the  Jewsof  liu.ssia  was  organized 
in  Odessa. 

The  community  did  not  escape  the  horrors  of  the 
pogrom.  Indeed,  the  very  lirst  jiogrom  in  Russia 
occurred  in  Odessa  in  the  year  185i).  This  was  in 
reality  not  a  Russian  but  a  Greek  pogrom;  for  the 
leaders  and   almost   all   of    the    jjurlicipants   were 


I  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  municipal  admin- 
istration, and  its  members  lieing  elected  to  commer- 
j  rial  courts,  etc.  AVhen  in  ISGl  a  commission  was 
I  formed  to  frame  a  new  city  charter  for  Odessii,  Osip 
]  Rabinovich,     the     author,     was    ap- 

Favorable  pointed  a  member  of  it.  This  attitude 
Attitude  of  of  the  city  toward  the  Jews  of  Odessa 
Local  Au-  was  rellecteil  not  only  in  the  career 
thorities.  of  the  latter,  but  also  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Russian  Jews  generally ;  for 
local  authorities  cl.sewhere  repeatedly  appealed  to 
the  government  to  augment  tlie  rights  of  the  Jews 
and  to  improve  their  civic  conditions. 

At  the  present  time  the  inllueuce  of  the  Jewish 
element  in  Odessa  is  <|uile  signilieant.  Two  of  the 
throe  leading  political  dailies  are  owned  by  Jews. 
The  contributors  and  reporters,  al.so,  with  insigniti- 
caut  exceptions,  are  Jews.     Among  Jewish  journal- 
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istsarc  to  be  found  many  who  enjoy  a  wide  popu- 
larity in  southern  Russia,  e.y..  Sack,  ShabotiusUi  (the 
expert  on  economic  conditions  iu  southern  IJussia), 
La/.arovicli,  Lando,  and  Kheifetz.  In  science,  also, 
Jewish  names  are  frequently  encountered.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  pro- 
hibitions of  the  IJussian  governnient,  three  Jews 
liavc  been  appointed  to  chairs  in  the  University  of 
Odessa:  namely,  Ilochmau,  author  of  mathematical 
works;  Biirdach,  the  bacteriologist,  a  pupil  of  Pas- 
teur: and  Kahan.  the  mathematician.  All  the 
medical  men  of  any  renown  in  the  city  are  Jews; 
and  it  may  be  said  generally  that  in  the  medical 
profession  the  Jews  take  first  rank  quantitatively 
as  well  as  qualitjitively.  Pharmacists  and  their  as- 
sistants, who  in  Russia  are  entitled  to  a  degree  only 
on  graduation  after  a  special  course  at  the  uni- 
versity, are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  Jews. 
Xotwithstjinding  the  severe  restrictions,  there  are 
many  Jews  in  the  legal  profession,  among  them  M. 
G.  Slorgulis  and  Blumcufeld.  It  was  at  Odessa 
that  Passover,  the  luminary  of  the  Russian  bar,  be- 
gan his  activity.  He  was  recently  retained  by  the 
British  government  to  represent  its  interests  in  the 
controversy  between  it  and  Russia  regarding  the 
Red  Sea  captures  in  the  course  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war. 

The  Jews  of  Odessa  have  been  extremely  active 
in  literature.  Aside  from  the  literary  names  of  the 
past  euumerated  above,  mention  should  be  made  of 
those  of  Ilya  Oksiiaxski,  the  analyst  of  the  legal 
status  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  ;  of  the  Pinskcrs,  father 
and  son,  the  former  the  historian  of  the  Karaites, 
and  the  latter  the  author  of  the  epoch-making  pam- 
phlet ■"Auto-Emancipation,"  which  laid  the  fo\inda- 
ticm  of  Zionism  in  Russia;  and  of  A.  Zedeui5A€M, 
editor  of  "  Ha-Meliz. "  In  Odessa  lived 
In  and  labored  up  to  1903  the  well-known 

liiterature,  Russo-Jewish  historian  S.  Dibnow; 
Science,  and  here,  too,  resides  the  man  of  let- 
and  Art.  ters Ben-Ami  (I.  M.  R.vmxovicn).  Of 
the  younger  generation  are  Julius 
Ilcssen  and  Pen,  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
liistory  of  the  Jews.  Of  writers  in  Hebrew  Odessa 
has  among  its  residents  Solomon  Jacob  Auuamo- 
wiTSCH  (  "  .Mend<le  Mocher  Seforim  "),  who  was  also 
the  ■■  father  "  of  Yiddish  literature ;  "  Ahad  ha-' Am  " 
(Asher  GixZBKKG);  the  poet  Bialik;  the  pioneer  of 
the  Zionist  movement,  M.  L.  Lir.iENBi.u.M;  and  the 
men  of  letters  Ben  Zion  and  Tscheruovitch.  Other 
Hebrew  writers  who  worked  in  Odessa  were  the 
late  P.  Smolenskin,  Gottlober,  and  Mandclkern  ;  and 
among  those  of  the  younger  generation,  Berdyczew- 
ski,  Brainin,  Klausner,  the  poet  Tschernachovski, 
and  the  Yiddish  writer  "Scholcm  Alechem."  From 
the  list  of  distinguished  Jewish  writers  of  fiction  in 
Russian  may  be  mentioned  Juschkevilcli  and  Kho- 
timski,  who  chose  for  their  subjects  types  from 
Jewish  life. 

In  the  field  of  art,  also,  the  Jews  of  Odessa  are  not 
backward.  At  the  annual  exhibitions  of  South- 
l!ussi:iu  artists  are  to  be  seen  the  worksof  the  Kishi- 
ncf  painters  of  Jewish  life,  Bershadskj-,  Goldstein, 
and  others.  Other  prominent  artists  are:  L.  O. 
I'asteruak,  whose  genre  and  plein  air  pictures  are  to 
be  found  in  the  museum  of  the  Luxembourg,  Paris, 


in  the  Tretyakov  gallery  at  Moscow,  and  in  the 
museum  of  Alexander  Ml.  at  St.  Petersburg;  O. 
Brasa,  a  young  artist  who  has  already  obtained  a 
certain  recognition,  and  wliose  career  has  just  begun; 
Askeuasi;  Mariuest;  and  Ilirschfeld. 

In  the  sphere  of  public  life  the  activity  of  the  Jews 
of  Odessa  is  restricted,  for  the  right  to  vole  in  the 
election  of  municipal  officers  has  been  taken  from 
them.  Up  to  the  year  1803  the  Jews  constituted 
the  most  influential  element  in  the  management  of 
the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city.  The  period  of 
activity  of  the  Jewish  niembeis  of  the  municipal 
council — A.  31.  Brodski.  Soloweichik,  and  P.  L. 
Kliari — marks  the  golden  era  of  the  local  adminis- 
tration, which,  according  to  ilie  uniform  admission 
of  the  press,  has  retrograded  since  'he  introduction 
of  the  reforms  denj'ing  to  the  Jews  the  right  of 
participation,  either  active  or  passive,  in  municipal 
elections.  In  the  management  of  public  affairs  <jf 
purely  Jewish  character,  the  first  place  is  oecujiicd 
by  31.  G.  Jlorgulis;  then  follow  JI.  Rabinowitch 
and  O.  Chais.  As  generous  contributors  to  charities 
are  to  be  mentioned  L.  G.  Askenasi,  'Wainstein,  3Ieu- 
delewitch,  M.  and  J.  Rabinowitz,  and  othi'rs. 

Among  the  Jewesses  of  Odessa  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence,  the 
recently  deceased  JIaria  Sakcr  must  be  mentioned. 
She  made  herappearanceas  the  pioneerof  Iheeman- 
cipaticm  of  women,  ami  worked  hard  to  raise  the 
intellectual  standard  of  her  fellow  Jewesses.  She 
was  besides  no  stranger  to  literature. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  Jews  for  Odessa 
and  for  the  whole  territory  of  Xew  Russia  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  Even  the  anti-Semites  them- 
selves have  admitted  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
Jews  upon  tlie  commerce  and  industry  of  that  terri- 
tor}'.  As  proof  of  the  danger  of  Jewish  predomi- 
nance the  former  found  it  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  element  iu  Odessa  was 
being  pushed  to  the  rear,  and  that  until  recently  the 
native  Russians  had  occupied  ouh'  a  .secondary  place. 
The  history  of  South  -  Russian  connnerce  has  to 
record  the  name  of  the  Rabinowitsch  firm,  which 
was  the  first  to  engage  in  direct  conunercial  inter- 
course with  the  Far  East  in  general  and  with  China 
in  particular,  and  the  names  of  the  Jewish  mercan- 
tile firms  which  were  the  first  to  find  a  steamship 
route  connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Baltic. 

The  export  of  grain,  which  recently  became  the 
staple  trade  of  Odessa,  contributes  very  largely  to 
the  employment  of  Jewish  cajjilal  and  labor.     Of 
late  this  trade  has  suffered,  owing  to  the  competi- 
tion of  neighlioring  ports,  and  Odessa 

Jews  in      has  had  to  engage  in  industrial  pur- 

Commer-     suits.     But    even   here   the  Jews   of 

cial  Life.  Odessa  compare  favorably  with  their 
neighbors.  I)et;iiled  information  with 
regard  to  occupations  isdiflicult  toobtain  in  (Odessa, 
where,  as  in  the  Russian  empire  generally,  the 
science  of  statistics  is  still  in  itsinfancy  ;  butcertaiu 
figures  are  available!  from  ihicuments  of  the  Board 
of  Commerce  granting  iierniission  to  the  respective 
licensees,  ujion  j)ayment  of  certain  fees,  to  engage  in 
commerce  and  industry.  Of  1,660  licenses  granted 
to  n)erchants  by  the  Board  of  Commerce,  820,  or 
nearly  one-half,  were  issued  to  Jews.  There  are  under 
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the  emit  ml  nf  Jt'ws  l.TiiuiJoiliint  biinkinglimiscs.  105 
large  inainitacturiiig  establishiiuMits.  and  5G0  lurge 
cominercial  lumses.  and  140  Jewish  linns  arc  en- 
gaged in  tlie  exportation  of  grain  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. These  figures  give  only  a  vague  idea  of  the 
partieipation  of  Jews  in  vast  eoinnieicial  enterinises. 
There  are  also  numbers  of  Jewish  sliareholders  in 
Inoorponited  banks;  and  many  of  them  are  directors 
of  sucii  corporations.  The  Second  Mutual  Credit 
C<impany  is  entirely  controlled  by  Jews.  In  many 
industrial  joint-stock  companies,  as  in  tlie  sugar  in- 
dustry ami  in  distilleries,  the  participation  of  Jews 
is  very  extensive.  Trade  and  industry  on  a  small 
scale  are  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  Jews. 

If,  however,  the  inference  .should  be  drawn  from 
the  above  data  that  the  Jewish  inhabitants  consti- 
tute the  wealthiest  class  in  Odessa,  such  an  infen  nee 
would  be  ex- 
tremely errone- 
ous. Tlie  bulk 
of  the  wealth  is 
in  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks,  Ital- 
ians, and  Ortho- 
dox Russians. 
In  this  respect 
the  Jews  take 
fifth  or  sixth 
place,  the  num- 
ber of  individ- 
ual large  f<ir- 
tiines  being  very 
limited.  It  is 
noteworthy  that 
of  the  i4,fi:!8 
real-estate  jiar- 
cels  in  the  city 
only  2,857,  or 
one-fifth,  are 
owned  by  Jews, 
although  tlie 
latter  form 
about  one-third 
of  the  total 
population. 

The  general  material  condition  of  the  Jews  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  report  of  the  committee  for  ren- 
dering aid  to  the  Jews  for  the  Passover  holy  days. 
It  ajipears  that,  in  spite  of  the  ajiparent  reluctance 
of  many  Jews  to  accept  charitable  aid,  the  nunilier 
of  those  registered  on  the  books  of  the  committee  is 
about  50.000,  that  is,  one-third  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation, thus  showing  that  an  equal  projiortion  is  suf- 
fering from  actual  want.  The  number  of  the  jioor, 
those  who,  being  scarcely  able  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  are  always  liable  to  fall  into  the  category  of 
the  class  suffering  from  actual  want,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  35,000.  The  rest  of  the  conmiunily  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  classes:  (I)  the  middle 
class,  con.sisting  of  artisans,  oierks,  and  small  trades- 
men who  can  not  accumulate  any  savings;  (2)  the 
well-to-do  class,  the  members  of  which  are  able  to 
save;  (3)  the  wealthy,  such  as  owners  of  real  estate; 
and  (4),  finally,  18  Jews  possessing  enormous  for- 
tunes. 

According  to  the  census  of  1892,  there  were  35,505 
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Jews  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  city's 
manufactures  and  commerce  (this  number  included 
the  reiiresentatives  of  the  large  manufacturing  as 
well  as  of  the  less  important  commercial  concerns). 
Of  these.  15, .543  were  owners  or  managers  of  the 
dilTerent  concerns,  14,572  were  workmen  (assistants), 
and  1,758  were  apprentices.  There  were  3,032  in- 
depen<lent  workmen. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  city  and  gild  ad- 
ministrations for  1808,  there  were  8,458  Jewish  arti- 
sans, including  3.018  master-workmen,  8. 0.13  assist- 
ants, and  1.457  aiiiircntices.  All  these  figures  do 
not,  however,  correspond  with  the  facts,  the  actual 
number  of  artisans  being  considerably  higher  for 
manv  of  t he  chisses  (especially  assistants  and  appren- 
tices who  are  not  registered  in  the  gilds). 
The  prevailing   trades  among   Jews  are  those  of 

ladies'  tai- 
lors, shoema- 
kers, merchant 
tailors,  lock- 
smiths, cabinet- 
makers, etc.  It 
is  dillicult  to  es- 
timate the  num- 
ber of  lallorers, 
owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  registra- 
tion; but  from 
the  fact  that  of 
those  who  ap- 
plieil  to  the  com- 
mittee for  chari- 
table aid  for  the 
Passover  holy 
days  2.115  were 
married  labor- 
ers, it  may  be 
estimated  that 
there  are  not  less 
than  0,000  Jews 
in  Odessa  who 
belong  to  this 
class. 
There  are  in 
Odessa  eight  large  synagogues  and  forty-five  houses 
of  prayer. 

The   oldest  among  the   synagogues  is  the  Alain 
Synagogue,  which  was  founded  .soon  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  Odessa,  on  a  lot  given  to 
Syna-        llie  Jewish  community  by  the  city  (it 
gogfues.       was  rebuilt  in  the  fifties).     Other  old 
synagogues  are  the   Artisans'   Syna- 
gogue, the  Warm  Synagogue,  the  Newmarket  Syna- 
gogue, and  I  he  synagogue  on  the  st  reet  Balkowskaya. 
Later  on  there  was  founded  the  Brody  Synagogue 
(on  the  street  Puslikinskaya).   transformed  in   the 
"forties,"   as   noted  above,  into  the   Choral  Syna- 
gogue.    Subseiiuently  this  congregation  removed  to 
a  building  which  it  owns.     In  1887  there  was  founded 
the  New  Synagogue  (on  the  street  "i'ekalerininskaya) 
and  in  1898  the  Nachlass  Eliezer  (on  the  Peresyp). 

Of  the  houses  of  prayer,  eighteen  were  in  exist- 
ence before  1835,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  kasher- 
butchers,  the  fiour-dealers,  the  pedlers.  the  porters, 
and  the  expressmen.      In  1859  tlie  clerks',  and  in  1865 
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the  cabmen's,  liouses  of  prayer  were  established. 
Between  1866  and  1S79  there  were  organized  fifteen 
new  liouses  of  prayer — among  tliem  those  of  the 
furuitiire-workersand  llie bakers — and  between  1S75 
and  1888  tive  additional,  among  them  that  of  the 
painters. 

In  the  last  decade  the  commerce  of  Oilcssji  passed 
through  severe  crises.  Avhieli  undermined  the  jiros- 
jierity  of  the  Jewish  community.  Moreover,  the 
Jewish  populations  forcibly  expelled  from  their  old 
domiciles  (as,  for  instance,  from  JIoscow)  became  a 
lieavy  burden  on  the  Odcssii  communily ;  and  there 
were  recorded  recently  more  than  40.000  needy 
Jews.  Xeverlheless  the  comnmnity  is  being  en- 
riched by  new  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, while  supporting  theoldoues.  While  private 
charily  is  extensive,  tlie  community  also,  as  a  defi- 
nite financial  administrative  unit,  is  liearing  heavy 
burdens.  The  table  on  page  384  illustrates  the  con- 
dition of  the  various  charitable  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Indeed,  the  Jewish  comnmnity  of  Odessa  is  justly 
famed  for  its  charitable  institutions.  The  hospital 
has  grown  to  such  dimensions  that  it  occupies  to-day 
four  city  blocks.  It  contains  several  departments: 
the  general  hospital;  children'shospital ;  a  sj^lendid 
operating  dejjartment,  the  gift  of  the  well-known 
philanthropist  Mrs.  L.  G.  Askenasi.  the  cost  of 
which  amounts  to  not  less  than  100,000  rubles;  an 
ambulance  department ;  and  several  others.  The 
hospital  has  a  branch  on  the  Linian,  a  health-resort 
whose  salt-lake  water  is  efficacious  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matism and  in  children's  diseases.  The  contingent 
of  patients  is  mainly  recruited  from  the  Jewish 
population,  but  there  are  also  many  Gentiles  (30  to 
35  jier  cent).  The  annual  expenditure  amounts  to 
125,000  rubles,  covered  partly  by  the  income  from 
the  mcat-ta.x,  and  partly  by  donations. 

The  Jewisli  Orphan  Asylum  of  (Jdessa  has  its  own 
commodious  building  in  the  best  section  of  the  city, 
and  accommodates  250  orphans  of  botli  sexes.  A 
school,  with  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls, 
is  annexed  thereto,  as  is  also  a  trade-school  where 
bookbinding  and  shoemaking  are  taught.  The  He- 
brew Agricultural  School,  an  adjunct  of  the  orphan 
asylum,  is  located  in  the  sul)urbs  of  the  city.  Boj-s 
are  trained  there  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  girls 
in  the  management  of  dairies.  As  a  result  of  the 
ukase  prohibiting  .lews  from  owning  or  leasing  agri- 
cultural land,  and  even  from  residing  in  country 
towns  and  villages,  the  graduates  of  the  school  had 
to  remove  to  other  jilaces  where  their 
Charitable  knowledge  may  be  applied,  as  Pal- 
Organiza-  estine  or  Argentina.  Many  of  them 
tions.  have  to  abandon  altogether  the  call- 
ing to  ac(|uire  a  knowledge  of  which 
tliey  devoted  the  best  years  of  their  lives.  The 
budget  r)f  the  or|ihan  asylum,  including  the  agricul- 
tural school,  amounts  to  55.000  rubles  annually. 

The  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  of  (3dess!i 
shelters  2.jO  inmates,  and  ils  annual  budget  amounts 
to  25,200  rubles.  The  Cheap  Kitclien  of  Odessa  dis- 
tributes 2.50,000  meals,  partly  free  and  parllyatvery 
low  prices.  Its  annual  budget  amounts  to  28,000 
rubles.  The  Day-Asylum  of  the  Society  for  the 
Care  of  the  Homeless,  maintained  by  voluntary  sub- 


.scriptions.  provides  shelter  for  the  children  of  labor- 
ing people,  who  would  otherwise  leinain  without 
care  while  tlieir  parents  or  guardians  are  at  work. 
The  children  receive  food  and  clothing,  are  in- 
structed in  reading  and  writing,  and  are  generally 
careil  for. 

Not  long  ago  a  House  of  Industry  wascstalilisijed 
in  Odessa  on  a  moderate  scale,  wliere  poor  laboring 
girls  may  al  ways  liud  employment  at  sewing.  Those 
who  can  not  sew  may  here  learn  the  trade,  receiv- 
ing during  their  apprenticeship  a  small  salary  as 
partial  compensiition  for  tlieir  work. 

The  Jewish  schools  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  classes;  religious,  government,  public, 
private  and  public,  professional.  Sabbath,  and  eve- 
ning schools.  To  tlic  first  group  belong  three  Tal- 
mud Torahs.  public  yeshibot.  aud  private  yeshibot. 
The  First  Talmud  'Torah  is,  as  stated  above,  the 
oldest  Hebrew  school  in  Odessa,  its  age  being,  in  all 
probability,  thesameastliat  of  tlie  city  itself.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  managed, 
like  all  others  of  its  type  in  the  Pale  of  Settlement, 
without  any  organized  system.  In  1857  it  was  re- 
organized into  a  model  school,  winning  the  commen- 
dation of  the  most  distinguished  jiedagogues  and 
scholars,  among  them  Pirogov.  At  the  present  time 
the  school  is  directed  by  S.  Abramowitsch  ("^Mendele 
Mocher  Seforim  "  ).  There  are  400  pupils,  of  tlie 
poorest  class,  who  are  furnished  gratuitously  with 
text-books,  clolliing.  and  foot-wear.  A  committee 
of  charitable  ladies  supplies  the  juipils 

Educa-  with  dinners.  The  annual  budget 
tional  In-  of  the  school,  including  that  of  the 
stitutions.  ladies'  committee,  amounts  to  20,000 
ruliles.  The  Second  and  Third  Tal- 
mud Torahs  were  opened  in  the  suburbs  hist  year, 
the  pupils  in  the  two  schools  numbering  400. 

The  yesliibah,  existing  since  the  j'car  1886,  was 
founded  with  tlie  object  of  giving  to  Jewish  youth 
instruction  in  the  Talmud  and  the  nible  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tuition  in  popular  subjects.  Unfortu- 
nately the  school  has  retrograded  in  efficiency,  and 
can  now  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  an 
elementary  school.  About  100  pujiils  receive  in- 
struction, and  the  annual  budget  amounts  to  6.000 
rubles.  On  the  initiative  of  Kabbi  Tschernovitseh 
and  A.  Lubarski  and  through  the  financial  aid  of 
R.  Gotz,  a  private  yesliibah  lias  been  established,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  furnish  theological  instruction  to 
students  preiiaring  for  a  rabbinical  career. 

The  government  schools  are  such  only  in  name. 
They  were  established  on  the  initiative  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment, but  are  maintained  from  sources  specific- 
ally Jewish,  as  the  income  from  the  meat-  and  candle- 
taxes.  Of  sucli  schools  there  are  three:  two  for 
bo_ys,  and  one  for  girls.  Each  of  the  boys'  schools 
consists  of  six  consecutive  classes  covering  the  course 
of  elementary  schools,  with  the  addition  of  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  languilges  and  bookkeeiiing.  In 
each  school  about  300  pupils  receive  instruction; 
and  the  budget  is  fixed  at  15,000  rubles.  Tlie  girls' 
school  consists  of  five  "original  "  and  live  "  parallel  " 
classes,  with  fiOO  ])upils;  liudget,  22.000  rubles.  The 
scliool  is  located  in  a  building  which  was  donated 
for  the  purpose  by  E.  A.  Hrodski  of  Kiev  and  the 
cost  of  which  was  80,000  rubles. 
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All  the  above-enumerated  schools  belong  to  the 
class  of  public  schools.  To  this  category  belongs 
also  the  Ellniau  school,  so  named  from  the  donor  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  its  establishment  and  main- 
tenance. It  is  located  in  the  suburbs,  and  allords 
elementary  instruction  to  200  boys  and  100  girls; 
budget,  8.000  rubles  annually.  A  iiernianent  syna- 
gogue is  annexed  to  the  school. 

There  are  fourteen  private  ami  jiublie  schools, 
which  give  free  instruction  in  elementary  subjects 
to  not  less  than  2,000  children  of  the  poor.  Almost 
every  such  school  is  aided  by  a  committee  which 
provides  the  childrezi  with  clothing,  foot-wear,  and 
hot  meals. 

In  the  category  of  iirofcssional  schools  the  first 


professional  schools  for  girls  nundier  five,  the  in- 
struction given  being  mostly  in  sewing.  The  fore- 
most of  them  is  the  school  built  through  thelilicralit}' 
of  A.  JI.  Brodski.  Among  the  professional  schools 
may  also  be  included  the  Hebrew  Public  School  of 
('omnicrce,  established  in  1904.  It  has  a  handsome 
building  of  its  own,  the  cost  of  which  was  about 
100,000  rubles;  and  its  pupils,  including  those  of  the 
lircparatory  school,  number  at  least  200. 

Of  private  schools  there  are  thirt.y-eight.  In  this 
number  are  included  the  Hochman  School  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Iglitzki  Classical  College,  each  hav- 
ing a  normal  cour.se  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
American  high  school,  and  five  schools  for  girls. 

A  very  interesting  educational    phenomenon   is 


SY.\AU0liUE   I.N   RlCMELTEVSKAYA  STREET,   ODESSA. 
(From  a  photograpli.) 


place   belongs  to   the  school  of  the  Trud  Society, 
wliich  has  existed   for  the  last  forty  years.     This 
school,  the  jiride  of  southern  Russia,  and  which  at- 
tracts pupils  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, contains  five  "original  "  and  five 
The  Trud     '"  iiaridlel  "  classes,  in  which  aboid  4-50 
School.       students  receive   instruction.      There 
is  also  a  postgraduate  course,  besides 
a  model  workshoj)  for  mechanics,  including  caliinct- 
makers,  a  ])rofitable  iron-foundry   which   jn-ovides 
Odessa   and   the   neighborhood  with  model   work, 
and  an  electro-technical  workshop.     Many  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school  go  abroad  for  sujiplemen- 
tary  technical  education,  and  it  is  no  rare  thing  to 
meet  an  engineer  who  has  received  his  elementary 
education  in  llie  Trud.     The  budget  of  the  school 
amounts  to  61,000  rubles.     Extremely  poor  pujiils 
receive  clothing,  foot-wear,  and  board  free.     The 


presented  in  the  establishment  of  evening-schools. 
The  development  of  these  is  greatly  hampered  by 
the  interference  of  the  ollicials  of  the  education  de- 
jiartmeut;  but  they  nevertheless  nund)er  fourteen, 
for  adults  of  both  sexes.  Aside  from  elementary 
courses,  lectures  are  given  on  physics  and  on  other 
scientific  subjects  of  general  interest.  Some  of  the 
schools  are  nearly  similar  to  the  "  L'niversites  Popu- 
laires"  of  Paris  and  the  "Peojile's  Palaces"  of  Eng- 
land and  America.  The  evening-schools  of  Odessa 
stand,  as  it  were,  midway  between  these  two  classes 
of  institutions,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  one 
and  in  some  the  other.  They  are  established  and 
maintained  by  an  extra  educational  comndtlce  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture.  There  is  ahso 
a  graduate  course  leading  to  the  teacher's  diploma. 
There  are  two  Sabbath-schools,  accommodating 
400  pupils  recruited  from  the  laboring  classes,  which 
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on  work  (lay scan  not  devote  even  an  hour's  lime  to 
iustruclion  in  reading  and  writing. 

Tlic  l.iadarini  of  Odeasa  liavc  all  the  shortcomings 
of  the  ti-aditional  bedcr,  iucludiiiginsanitary  equip- 
ments and  pseudo-pedagogic  methods.  On  the  in- 
itiative of  the  Zionistic  societies,  liowever,  a  move- 
ment lias  recently  been  set  on  foot  to  open  model 
hadarini,  in  which  shall  be  applied  tlie  correct 
method  of  teaching  the  ancient  He- 
The  brew  language  by  means  ofthatlan- 

Hadarim.     guage itself.    Unfoitunatcly.  thcreare 
only  three  of  such  hadarini.    There  are 
in   all    198    olheially    registered    hadarini,    with    a 
quotji  of  8.815  pupils,  and  about  200  unofficial  ha- 


ber  of  Jews  who  arc  of  necessity  refused  admission  to 
Hebrew  and  general  schools  is  very  great,  so  intense 
is  the  thirst  of  the  Jews  for  education. 

As  regards  the  city  schools  (excluding  the  elemen- 
tary), there  were  781  (7.9  percent)  Jews  in  the  Odessa 
public  schools  in  1902.  In  the  two  girls'  gymnasia 
there  were  12.5  Jewish  pupils;  and  in  the  city  Sun- 
day-schools there  were  199,  in  a  total  of  427  puiiils. 
In  the  city  school  of  Efrussi,  established  b_v  the  Jews 
of  Russia,  there  were  328  Jews,  or  ().")  jiercentof  the 
total.  In  1897  there  were  in  all  10,:332  Jewish  pupils 
ill  the  dilTereiit  educational  institutions. 

The  foregoing  data  relate  to  elementary  education. 
As  regards  middle  and  liigliercd'.ication,  the  number 


Jewish  Mkrcha.nts  at  Odessa. 

(From  Arlamof,  "  La  Russic  Ilistorique,"  1862.) 


darim,  having  at  least  an  equal  number  in  attend- 
ance. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  the 
eilucation  department,  162  official  Hebrew  schools, 
exclusive  of  hadarini.  are  registered  in  (.)dessa, 
having  276  male  and  20-i  female  teachers,  with  3,686 
male  and  3.190  female  pupils,  and  a  budget  of  27,- 
000  rubles;  but  these  figures  are  certainly  too  low. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that,  including  the 
hadarim,  the  number  of  Jewish  elementary  schools 
providing  elementary  education  to  the  children  of 
one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the  city  far  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  schools,  called  "general" 
schools,  for  the  children  of  the  rest  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Of  the  former  there  are  360;  of  the  latter, 
152:  although  in  the  general  schools,  notwilhstand- 
iiig  the  restrictions  imposed,  not  less  than  3.708  chil- 
dren are  being  instructed.     Nevertheless,  the  nuni 


of  Jewish  students  is  very  limited,  owing  to  Uie  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  government,  as  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  admission  of  only 
5  and  10  per  cent  of  Jews  to  the  colleges  being  al- 
lowed, while  the  opening  of  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions by  private  iiKlividuals  is  luohibited. 

The  number  of  female  teachers  is  not  less  than 
oiK'-balf  of  the  whole;  and  it  must  be  added  that 
the  zeal  displayed  by  them  in  their  work  is  highly 
valued  in  every  school. 

Since  the  birth  of  Neo-Zionisni  of  the  Herzl  type 
in  rc'cent  years  a  party  war  has  nia<le  itself  felt  in 
the  Russian  Jewry.  The  Zionists  and  Nationalists 
demand  the  nationalization  of  the  schools,  i.e..  an  in- 
crease in  the  numbcTof  Hebrew  lessons,  the  jirotector- 
ateof  the  model  lieder,  etc.,  while  the  radical  element 
insists,  on  the  contrary,  uiion  tluuibolition  of  every- 
thing national.    To  the  latter  belong  the  bourgeoisie. 
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The  Odessa  brauch  of  tlie  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia  con- 
tributes to  the  support  of  several  educational  in- 
stitutions: distributes,  thougli  rarely,  prizes  for  es- 
Siiys:  publishes,  still  more  rarely,  some  books;  pays 
tlie  tuition  fees  of  some  students  of  the  universities; 
and  maintains  an  excellent  library  of  Judaica  and  a 
reading-room.  Of  the  various  committees  cooper- 
ating with  this  society,  sudi  as  the  Historical  Cul- 
ture, the  Provincial,  the  Hcder,  etc., one  is  doing  very 
good  work,  namely,  the  Evening  Scliool  commit- 
tee, which  has  for  its  ol)jeet  the  cduciition  of  adults. 

The  Society  for  the  JIutual  Aid  of  Hebrew  Clerks 
is  an  important  feature  of  commercial  (Odessa.  In 
addition  to  its  special  object,  the  rendering  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  need}'  clerks,  the  as,soci;ilion  main- 
tains a  library  and  reading-room,  which  has  the 


in  Syria  and  Palestine,  having  its  seat  in  Odessa,  is 
a  brancli  of  the  Husso-Hebrew  society  Ciiovevki 
ZioN,  the  activity  of  wliieh  is  well  known  through- 
out the  world. 

In  all  the  non-sectarian  societies  also,  from  the 
sporting  fraternities  to  tlie  charitable  .societies  of  all 
phases,  the  Jewish  element  is  everywhere  noticeable. 

It  has  recently  been  computed  that  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  usual  ham,  bread,  and  eggs  for  distri- 
bution to  the  Greek-()rthodo.\  Russians  for  their 
Easter,  the  Jews  contribute  more  than  one-half  of 
the  money  required. 

The  annual  expenditure  by  all  the  Hebrew  char- 
itable organizations  in  Odessa  amounts  to  800,0(10 
ruliles.  of  which  the  sum  of  300.000  rubles  is  de- 
rived from  the  income  of  the  meat-tax,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  provided  by  voluntary  contributions. 


On  Jan.  1.  1903. 

Appropria- 
ted by  the 
City  (Ru- 
bles). 

Derived  from 

Total  Ex- 
penditures 

Candle-Tax 
(Itubles). 

Basket-Tax 
(Rubles). 

bv 

Instltiitlons 

(Rubles). 

Trud  Tectinical  Institute* 

423  pupils 

17.000 

ii.nno 

11..51I0 
3,.t00 

4,300 

6.400 

10.400 

-■..■.00 

10,.tO0 
29.000 

2.ti00 
6.200 
75,600 
11.400 

11.400 
6,000 
7..i(X) 
3,100 

58  000 

Odessa  Jewisti  Coniinunal  Public  School,  with  Industrial 
Depart  nient 

198      "      

12  300 

349      "      

mniio 

Yeshibot 

83      " 

t;  (H)0 

Ellinan  (ieneral  School 

187      "   ) 

7  500 

Goveminent  .lewish  (iirls'  School 

97  (Tirls  \ 
olli  pupils 

4,300 

22,000 

228      "      .... 

13,000 

Itrst  Jewish  Elcnienlarv  School 

288      ■'       

6.9(KI 

I5.000 

239      "      

15,(XI0 

(2(10      "   ) 

<  1.50  bovs  y 

1   50  girls) 

3,000 

50,000 

Three  private  schools  

Two  new  schools  in  the  suburbs  (one  with  a  house  of 
prayer) .     . 

Jewish  Hospital  (in  IiK^2  there  were  4. .57.5  patients.  ItJ  per 

2:tll  beds 

17,000 
4,000 

120,500 

Dispensary 

(202  patients! 

^   lt5  men        > 

( 111"  women  1 

2,5,000 

Payment  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children  in  the  gen- 

9.000 

Aid  for  Passover  

20,.'i0(l 

1 2.54.(K)0  meals  and  i 
1  28,000  free  meals.  ( 

28,000 

24,000 

11,200 

230,900 

417,800 

Various 
Asso- 
ciations. 


largest  and  finest  collection  of  Judaica  and  Hebraica 
in  Russia.  This  society  has  lately  ei'ect:'d  a  building 
of  its  own,  contaiidng  a  spacious  room 
in  wliicli  the  members  meet  for  prayer. 
It  was  the  fii'st  to  introduce  an  organ 
and  a  femtile  choir  into  the  religious 
services.  The  choir  has  recently  been 
discharged  on  account  of  the  stiong  opposition  to 
the  innovation  from  certain  sections  of  the  society. 

The  As.sociation  of  Jewish  Teachers  of  the  New- 
Russian  Teiritory  and  Hes.sarabia  comprises  the 
menil)ers  of  the  teaching  profession  in  Odessa  (done, 
and  not  those  of  the  whole  teri'itory  under  its  juris- 
diction, l'])  to  the  present  day  the  operations  of 
the  society  have  been  limited  to  making  loans  and 
rendering  financial  aid  on  a  small  scale  to  its  mem- 
bers; but  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  awaken  the 
society  to  the  necessity  of  active  work  in  the  .sphere 
of  higher  education. 

The  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Hebrew  Agriculturists 


The  annual  net  increase  of  the  Jewish  population 
is  estimated  at  about  5  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  rabbinate  in  Odessa  has  been 
deplorable  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  18S,s  Rabbi 
Schwabacher  was  succeeded  by  Rabbi  Gurland. 
Since  the  death  of  the  latter  in  18!(0,  no  rabbi  has 
been  elected,  but,  conti'ary  to  law,  the  occupants  of 
the  office  have  been  aiijiointed  by  the  local  authoi'i- 
ties.  Eichenwald  and  Ponicranz,  former  assistants 
<if  Schwabacher,  were  appoinled  not 

Rabbis.  liecause  they  enjoyed  the  respect  of 
the  community,  but  because  they  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  inferior  local  au- 
thoiities.  Now,  however,  the  Odessa  community 
has  protested  against  this  pi-occdure.  Nevertheless 
the  candidates  elected  by  the  community  have  not 
been  confirmed;  and  the  post  of  rablii  is  occu|iied — 
although  presumably  only  temporarily — by  Dr. 
Kreps,  who  leceived  at  the  election  the  least  num- 
ber of  votes. 
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Accoriling  to  the  census  of  1892.  the  Jews  Dum- 
bered  about  112,000.  or  32.9  per  ceut  of  tlie  total 
population,  which  was  estimated  at  about  341.000. 
In  1902  the  births  among  the  Jews  were:  males.  2.- 
7S9;  females.  2.418;  total.  .5.207(5,164  in  the  city 
and  43  in  the  suburbs^  or  34.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
births  iu  the  cit}'.  Illegitimate  births  among  the 
Jews  amounted  to  0.1  per  cent  as  compared  with 
11.9  per  cent  among  the  Greek  Orthodox.  In  1SI02 
about  2.840  Jews  died  (according  to  the  burial  so- 
ciety. 3.224).  or  30. 19  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  births.  The  death-rate  among  the 
Vital  Jewish  children  for  1902  was  28,5  per 
Statistics,  cent:  among  the  Greek  Orthodox  34.5 
per  cent;  while  among  other  nation- 
alities the  percentage  was  less  than  among  the  Jews. 
In  1904  the  Jews  of  Odes&i  numbered  about  160,000 
in  a  total  population  of  .5(X),000.  The  natural  in- 
crease of  the  Jewish  population  for  1902  was  14.7 
per  thousand;  among  the  Greek  Orthodox,  7,6  per 
thousand.  If  that  increase  continues  on  the  same 
scale.  Odessii  will  become  the  center  of  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  Russia.  For  the  last  tifteen  years  a  trans 
migration  of  Jewish  settlements  has  taken  place 
in  the  direction  of  Odessa  and  toward  the  New- 
Russian  territorj-,  where  the  conditions  of  life  are 
better  than  iu  southwestern  Russia,  In  the  latter 
the  struggle  for  life  has  become  very  intense, 

H.  u,  '       *— S,  Pe, 

OEDENBUKG  (Sopron):  Hungarian  city, 
capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name.  Its  Jew- 
ish community,  according  to  a  document  of  1526, 
dates  from  the  tenth  century  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Hungary.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1317.  Charles  Robert  invited  Jewish  colonists  into 
the  town  in  1324:  they  lived  there  iu  peace  until 
13.54.  when  they  were  expelled  by  Louis  the  Great, 
Most  of  them  went  to  Austria  and  settled  in  Wiener- 
Neustadt.  A  few  years  afterward  the\-  were  allowed 
to  return,  and  in  1379  the  Jewish  population  iu 
Oedenburg  amounted  to  80,  reaching  400  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Recognizing  that 
the  Jews  constituted  a  valuable  fiscal  asset,  Freder- 
ick III.,  to  whom  Elizabeth  had  mortgaged  Oeden- 
burg, took  energetic  measures  to  protect  the  Jews 
there  against  the  aggression  of  their  Christian  fellow 
citizensand  prevent  their  expulsion  (1441).  In  1490 
the  citizens  of  Oedenburg  seized  upon  the  Jewsand 
cast  them  into  prison  with  the  declared  intention  of 
keeping  them  there  until  they  consented  to  cancel 
the  obligations  of  their  Christian  debtors:  John 
C'orvinus  and  Beatrix,  however,  took  them  under 
their  protection. 

Beginning  with  the  sixteenth  century  the  lot  of 
the  Jews  in  Oedenburg  grew  constantly  worse,  and 
they  were  often  as.sailed  by  the  people  in  spite  of 
the  "  protection '"  of  the  feeble  King  Louis  II,  In 
1526,  after  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  they  were  expelled, 
their  houses  were  broken  into  and  plundered,  and 
the  so-called  '"Jews'  account-book," 
Expulsion    in  which  the  legally  certified  debts  of 

in  1526.  the  Christians  were  entered,  was  des- 
troyed. Even  the  cemetery  and  the 
synagogue  were  wrecked.  Some  of  the  volumes 
now  in  tbc  municipal  archives  of  Oedenburg  are 
IX,— 25 


covered  with  parchment  that  once  constituted  parts 
of  books  destroyed  on  this  occasion.  All  these  raids 
occurred  with  the  consent  of  the  mayor  and  t!ie  city 
council.  The  expelled  Jews  tied  principally  toEiseu- 
stadt,  Maltersdorf,  and  Kobersdorf,  where  they  in- 
stituted suits  for  damages  against  the  eitj- of  Oeden- 
burg. The  litigation  lasted  for  eight  years  and  was 
decided  partially  in  their  favor,  though  their  demand 
to  be  readmitted  was  rejected,  Feiilinaiid  I,,  on 
Sept,  12,  1534,  authorizing  Ocdenlnn-g  to  refuse  to 
readmit  them.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to 
visit  the  fairs  and  to  peddle  in  the  city.  In  1615 
peddling  also  was  forbidden.  Some  time  afterward 
it  happened  that  they  gained  the  favor  of  Prince  I'aul 
Esterhazy,  who  was  at  this  time  prefect  of  the  county 
of  Oedenburg:  he  brought  his  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  city  council  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  with 
the  result  that  in  1665  they  were  permitted  to  enter 
the  city  on  Tuesdays  and  'STeclnes<lays  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  ticket,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  eight  jifen- 
nig;  but  only  one  Jew  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
city  at  a  time. 

In  1740,  at  the  instance  of  Counts  Esterhazj', 
Battyanyi,  and  Draskovits,  the  city  granted  per- 
mission to  all  Jews  of  the  counties  of  Oedenburg 
and  Eisenstadt  to  enter  the  city.  By 
Condi-  17()6  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
tional  Be-  the  town  from  Jlonday  to  Friday  con- 
admission,  tinuously,  and  carry  on  business.  The 
city  of  its  own  accord  granted  them 
permission  to  secure  a  separate  lodging-house  and  a 
cook-shop:  but  for  this  privilege  they  paid  at  first 
270  gulden,  and  later  1,071  gulden  (1804).  They 
were  not  permitted,  however,  to  set  up  permanent 
households.  Even  as  late  as  1813  it  was  the  law  that 
whoever  rented  a  dwelling-house  or  a  storeroom  to 
a  Jew  for  an  extended  term  would  be  fined  100 
gulden:  a  second  offense  of  the  same  nature  entailed 
loss  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  But  in  spite  of 
such  severe  measures  the  citizens  continued  to  rent 
houses  to  Jews:  in  1818  the  latter  even  pos.sessed  a 
place  of  prayer. 

The  number  of  Jews— the  so-called  "  tolerated  " 
Jew.s — there  in  1830  was  37.  It  was  oidy,  however, 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  1840,  granting 
Jews  unrestricted  entrance  into  the  free  cities,  that 
the  Jewish  population  of  Oedenburg  began  to  in- 
crease steadily.  Most  of  the  immigrants  came  from 
the  very  places  to  which  the  Jews  had  previously 
fled,  as  Eisenstadt.  Lakenbach.  Kober.sdorf,  Heilig- 
en-Kreuz,  and  JIattersdorf,  There  were  180  Jews  in 
Oedenburg  in  1855:  8.54  in  1869;  1,1,52  in  1881: 
1,632  in  1891:  and  2,400  in  1900  out  of  a  total 
pojiulation  of  33,478.  It  is  singular  that,  while, 
according  to  the  statistics  for  1891.  the  general  pop- 
ulation showed  a  proportion  of  1.172  females  to 
1,000  males,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  the  numbers 
were  843  males  and  789  females. 

The  first  Jewish  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1869, 
and  the  first  to  be  buried  there  was  Hermann  Seidler, 
whose  son,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  was  raised  to 
the  Austrian  baronetcy;  in  1902  the  cemetery  was 
considerably  enlarged.  The  first  synagogue  (Re- 
form) was  built  iu  1S76,  the  second  (Orthodox)  in 
1891.  The  l.iebia  kaddislia,  which  was  established 
in    1869,  is  supported   by   the   two  congregations 
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jointly ;  so  also  is  tlie  Jewisli  grammarscliool. 
wliich  ill  1902  was  attemk-d  by  230  Jewish  chil- 
dren. Among  the  other  Jewish  institutions  are  the 
Maskil  el  Dal  Society;  Women's  Association  ;  Deak 
Aid  S(xiety  :  Noble  Hearts'  Society  ;  Pennj*  Society  ; 
and  the  Nil.ium  Abelim  Society.  Among  tlic  rab- 
bis of  Oedenburg  have  been  the  following:  K.  Me'i'r 
(toward  end  of  14th  cent.  ;  often  referred  to  by 
Jacob  .Miilln):  H.  Kalnian;  H.  Gedl  (about  middle 
of  loth  cent.);  U.  Judah  (toward  end  of  loth  cent. ; 
mentioned  by  Gedaliah  il)u  Yahya  as  among  the 
great  Ashkenazic  rabbis);  K.  Jacol)  (son  of  K.  Isiuic 
of  I'rague;  otticiated  in  1490);  K.  Merhell  ("  Kabbi 
Yud";  1503);  Lazar  Alt  (1868-72);  JIa.\  Elias(1872- 
1894);  Dr.  Max  PoUak,  the  present  incumbent,  who 
was  elected  in  1894.  The  diplomatist  and  poet  Baron 
Louis  Doczy  (Dux)  was  bom  there  (Nov.  5,  1845). 
D.  M.   P. 

OELS.     See  Sii,i:si.\. 

CENOMAUS  OF  GADAHA :  Pagan  philoso- 
pher; lived  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian (117-138) ;  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  the 
younger  Cynics.  In  his  book  entitled  "The  Detec- 
tion of  Witches,"  from  which  p^usebius  ("Pra'para- 
tio  Evangelica."  ^§  19-36)  has  given  fragments,  he 
combats  the  pagan  system  of  oracles  with  great 
violence,  and  ap])arently  with  success,  for  Julian 
(■'  Orations,"  vii.  209)  \ipbraided  him  for  having  des- 
troyed reverence  for  the  gods.  Griitz,  therefore,  is 
justilied  in  assuming,  in  the  .second  edition  of  his 
"Gesehichte,"  that  Abnimos  ha-Gar<li,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  is 
none  else  but  (Enomaus  of  Gadara.  The  f  rieudshi]) 
cherished  for  him  by  the  taima  Jle'ir  (whose  educa- 
tion was  Greek),  the  discourses  the  latter  carried  on 
■with  him.  and  other  things  reported  of  him  in  the 
rabbinical  sources,  favor  this  identiliealion.  whereas 
other  su|)po.sitions  (in  Blumentha).  "Rabbi  Jle'ir," 
pp.  137  et  xeq.)  are  without  sullicieut  foundation. 

"There  were  among  the  pagans  no  philosophers 
like  IJileam  and  (Enomaus  of  Gadara.  The  pagans 
came  to  him  [CEnomaus]  and  asked,  '  How  can  we 
get  at  this  nation  [the  Jews]'?'  He  answered,  'Go 
and  visit  the  synagogues  and  lecture-rooms;  when 
the  children  chirp  [are  busy  with  the  Doctrine] 
you  will  not  be  able  to  get  at  them  '  "  (Gen.  I{.  Ixv. 
1  it  (il.).  He  put  a  cosmogonic  question  to  the 
scholars;  '  How  Avas  the  earth  first  created"? '  They 
maintained  that  they  were  not  V(;rsed  in  siieh  mat- 
ters and  referred  him  to  the  architect  Joseph,  who 
satisfied  Iiini  with  a  solution  that  corresponded  to 
the  views  of  the  period"  (E\".  H.  xiii.  1).  When 
his  father  and  mother  died  K.  ]MeVr  visited  him  to 
condole  with  him.  At  the  death  of  the  mother  lie 
fciinid  him  and  the  membersof  his  household  silting 
in  mourning,  whereas  they  attended  to  their  occu- 
pations at  the  death  of  his  father.  To  the  exclama- 
tion of  Me'ir,  "You  loved  your  mother  better!"  he 
answered,  with  Ruth  i.  8.  "Go,  return  each  toiler 
mother's  liouse"  (Ruth  R.  ndloc).  Once  he  aske<l 
MeVr,  "  Doesall  wool  rise  that  is  placed  in  the  dyeing- 
pot?"  to  which  M<'Yr  answered,  "What  was  clean 
upon  the  body  of  the  mother  rises;  what  was  un- 
clean upon  the  body  of  the  mother  rises  not"  (Hag. 
15b,  at  bottom). 


Even  the  form  of  the  dialogue  bears  witness  to  its 
genuine  character,  for  this  enigmatical  m(;de  of  ex- 
pression, which  was  called  "speech  of  wisdom,"  was 
well  liked  in  Greco-Jewish  circles.  The  meaning  is 
that  the  intercourse  of  R.  Jle'ir  with  his  teacher 
Elisha  ben  Abuyah.  who  was  at  variance  with  Juda- 
ism and  with  the  scribes,  did  him  no  harm.  Many 
pagans  were  familiar  with  the  Bible;  hence  the 
popularity  of  (Enomaus  in  rabbinical  circles  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Ids  conduct  toward  Jews  and  Juda- 
ism, which  is  implied  in  the  first  (luotation;  for  the 
reference  to  the  "great"  iiliilosojiher  of  the  pagans 
is  to  his  greatness  not  in  philosophy,  but  in  con- 
duct. Liliowitz  ("Doreshe  Reshnmot  ha-Agada." 
New  York.  1897)  and  Epstein  ("  .Magazine  of  Knowl- 
edge," 1894,  vol.  i.,  p.  17)  believe  CEuomaus  was  a 
Christian. 

BiBLioriRArnv  :  Gratz,  Gesch.  iv.  177.  4:i.i  <■(  seq.:  Bliiiiiciitliiil, 
RaUhi  ilnr.  pp.  li:!-117,  l:J7-i:i8.  Krankrort-on-the-Maiii,  !>«<: 
Zeller,  l>ii  l'hiUi^'iii\iie  ihr  (liieiluit,  iii.  1,  7iS'Jf(  arq.;  I'auly- 
Wissowa,  litiil-Ktirtfc.  v.  tvMI;  Siuirmann.  i>c  G-Utiimwt  Ua- 
(htreui\  Lfipsir,  I.V^T  ;  Scliiirer,  (icscfi,  ;kl  eii.,  ii.  41.  12»>. 
E.  c.  L.   15. 

OESTEKREICPISCHE  WOCHENSCHRIFT, 

Central-Organ  fur  die  Gesammten  Interessen 
des  Judentums  :  Austri.ui  weekly,  founded  by 
Deputy  Dr.  Josef  S.  Bloch  to  combat  Austrian  anti- 
Semitism  ;  luiblished  at  Vienna  every  Friday  since 
Oct.  15,  1884.  In  its  pages  appeared  the  chief  at- 
tacks ujion  Professor  Roliliiig  and  Pastor  Deckert. 
and  it  also  brought  about  the  unmasking  and  con- 
viction of  Aaron  Brimanus  (Justus)  and  Paulus 
Meyer.  Engaged  in  continual  warfare  against  the 
Austrian  leaders  of  anti-Semitism,  the  paper  has  be- 
come a  noteworthy  champion  of  Jewish  movements 
of  the  day.  Among  its  contributors  have  been 
Chief  Rabbi  Giulemaim  of  Vienna.  David  Kaiifmann 
of  Budapest.  H.  Rippner  of  Glogau.  Marcus  Landau 
of  Vienna,  and  Councilor  Siginund  Mayer  of  Vienna. 
Theodor  llerzl  published  his  first  Ziouistic  articles 
in  its  columns. 

niDi.ioGRAPnv  :  Ocstcrrcichi»che  Wnchennclirift.  vols,  l.-xvit., 
Inilc.x.  tiiK'ethiT  Willi  uii  uppi'iidix  cuutainlDf?  the  liidL'.x  tor 
IHdl,  Vienna,  VMl. 
K.  c.  S. 

OESTERREICHISCH-ISRAELITISCHE 
UNION  :  Austrian  iiolitical  society  for  the  protec- 
tion of  .Icwish  interests,  founded  in  1884  on  account 
of  the  victory  of  the  anti-Semites  in  the  election  of 
that  year  in  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria.  Its  pur- 
)ioses  were  "To  promote  a  love  for  Jewish  learning 
among  the  Jews  of  Austria  and  to  further  their  in- 
terests, to  oppose  and  dispel  the  wide-s]>read  errors 
in  regard  to  the  Jews  and  the  jirejudiee  against 
them,  and  to  combat  theelTorts  instituted  loincrease 
the  severity  of  the  religious  and  racial  oiiposition  to 
them." 

The  realization  of  these  aims  was  begun  in  the 
most  active  and  ellicacioiis  way  by  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, wliich  included  Josef  S.  Bi.ocii  and  Chief  Rabbi 
Gildemann,  besides  university  professors,  lawyers, 
and  prominent  merchants.  Effective  intluence  was 
gained  in  all  jiolitical  elections  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Vienna.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  society  free  imblic  leeturesare  given 
every  winter  by  leading  scholars  and  by  men  dis- 
tinguished in  public  life,  for  the  strengthening  of 
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the  Jewisli  coiisciousiu-ss  and  sense  of  political  free- 
dom. Its  propaganda  for  the  eslablislimeut  of  a 
Jewish  theological  seminary  in  Vienna,  as  well  as 
its  movement  for  the  promotion  of  Hebrew  slndies 
in  the  religious  schools,  was  crowned  with  signal 
success. 

In  1895  the  Union  gave  the  impulse  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  central  body  for  protection  and  defense, 
composed  of  representulives  of  the  larger  Austro- 
Jewish  congregations.  This  AUgemeiner  Israeli- 
tischer  Gemeindebund  did  not  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  government  until  it  had  changed  its  constitu- 
tion; and  it  has  not  yet  accomplished  very  much. 

Tlie  anti-Semitic  riots  and  the  charges  of  ritual 
murder  which  arose  in  180G  throughout  Austria,  es- 
pecially in  Bohemia,  in  connection  with  the  reac- 
ticmary  tendency  in  government  circles  found  the 
Union  well  prepared  for  defense.  It  kept  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  jircss  constantly  informed  of  the 
state  of  alTairs  and  appealed  to  them  for  help.  It 
organized  its  own  "  Kechtschutz-Burcau,"  which 
gives  gratuitous  legal  aid  to  all  Jews  whose  rights 
have  been  infringed  or  who  have  been  unjustly  per- 
secuted for  their  religion;  it  repels  false  accusa- 
tions against  the  whole  body  of  Jews,  and  Avards  off 
illegal  attacks.  In  the  year  1898  the  Union,  moved 
by  the  terrible  sutTerings  of  the  Jews  in  Galicia,  in- 
stituted a  tliorough  investigation  of  the  condition  of 
their  coreligionists  there.  One  residt  of  this  action 
of  the  society,  combined  with  that  of  other  allied 
boilics,  was  the  foundation  of  the  Galizischer  Hilfs- 
verein,  which  aims  at  raising  the  moral  and  mate- 
rial standard  of  the  Jewish  population  of  that 
province. 

The  society  has  published  since  1888  a  monthly 
magazine,  under  the  title  "  Mittheihmgen  der  Oester- 
reichisch-Israelitischen  Union."  for  the  propagation 
of  its  ideas.  Since  1893  it  has  published  also  the 
"  Kalender  fiir  Israeliten,"  which  ranks  among  the 
best  Jewish  year-books  now  issued,  especially  on 
account  of  its  literary  department  and  its  exhaust- 
ive list  of  the  Jewish  congregations  of  Austria  and 
their  ofticers. 

BlBi.io(;RAPiir ;    KalfwWr   fiir  Isra^lUeiu  passim ;    Oestcr- 
reirhi.-*chc  ^V^^cheu^*phr^ft^'  passim. 
i.^  A.  Ki. 

OF  AN  (OFANNIM) :  Name  by  which  is  known 
that  part  of  the  morning  ju'ayer  in  which  the  praise 
of  the  Lord  by  the  heavenly  host  is  described.  This 
passage  begins  with  the  words  "The  ofannim 
[wheels]  and  the  holy  living  creatures  with  great  up- 
roar raise  themselves  up;  facing  the  Seraphim  they 
say.  '  Praised  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  his 
place. '  "  The  idea  of  the  passage  is  based  on  Eze- 
kiel's  vision  (eh.  i.).  The  piyyut  inserted  in  this 
pas.sage  expatiates  on  the  theme  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  the  Lord. 
BiBLioiiK.\rnv:  Zunz,  Literaturycech. 

D. 

OFEN.     Sec  T5i:dapest. 

OFFENBACH  :  Town  in  the  province  of  StJir 
kerdiurg  iu  the  grand  duchy  of  Hes.se.  When 
FKTT.MILCH  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Frankfort-on-the->Iain  on  Aug.  22.  1614,  they  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  with  an  armed  escort;  but. 
although  they  were  met  with  hostile  demonstra- 


tions at  the  various  bridges,  OJTcnbach  was  the 
only  place  which  opened  lire  upon  them,  with 
what  res\dts  is  not  known.  The  town  ai)pears 
in  Jewish  history  for  the  second  time  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  at  the  begiiming  of 
the  nineleeiith  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
there  in  1786  of  Jacob  Fuank.  He  succeeded  in 
buying  the  castle  from  the  reigning  prince  Wolf- 
gang Ernst  of  Homburg-Birstein,  who  was  over- 
whelmed by  debt.  In  tliis  palace,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall.  Frank,  assuming  the  title 
of  "Baron  of  Offenbach,"  kept  his  court;  and  here 
he  died  (Dec.  10.  1791).  being  buried  in  the  cemeterj' 
of  OlTenliaeh  with  great  pomp.  For  sixteen  years 
Offenbach  maintained  its  imjiortance  for  the  Polish 
Jews;  for  from  it  Frank's  children.  Joseph  Koch 
and  Eve,  sent  the  "red  letters"  to  various  communi- 
ties, while  Frank's  palace  and  grave  formed  objects 
of  pilgrimage  for  weaithj'  and  intiuential  Jews  from 
the  East. 

After  Frank's  death  and  when  the  inllux  of  money 
had  ceased,  the  city  itself  suffered;  for  it  ivas  foimd 
that  not  only  those  citizens  wdio  had  contributed 
money  directly  to  Frank,  but  also  the  workmen 
who  had  performed  the  necessary  services  about  his 
"court,"  had  been  obliged  to  profess  themselves  ad- 
herents of  his  doctrine.  Only  a  public  announce- 
ment on  the  part  of  his  relatives  that  they  would 
shortly  pay  his  debts  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
city.  When,  however,  new  complaints  arose  in 
1817,  Archduke  Charles  was  obliged  to  announce 
that  he  would  go  in  person  to  Offenbach  to  makq 
a  thorough  investigation,  wdiereupon  Eve,  Frank'.? 
daughter,  either  was  spirited  away  or  died  suddenly. 
This  episode  brought  great  distress  upon  the  city, 
since  the  Fraukists  had  left  debts  behind  them  every- 
where. In  his  later  years  Wolf  BKEinENB.\cii  (17.51- 
1829)  was  a  citizen  of  Offenbach.  He  was  the  first, 
to  induce  the  Duke  of  Isenburg-Birstein  to  abolish 
the  Jewish  "LeibzoU." 

The  present  (1904)  comnundty  of  Offenbach, 
whose  rabbi  is  Dr.  J.  Goldschniidt.  contains  l,2r2 
Jews  out  of  a  population  approximating  60.000. 
It  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  synagogue,  a  ladies' 
club,  a  fraternity,  a  Jewish  hosjiital,  and  a  hebra 
kaddisha. 

niBi.innRAPHY:  Schenk  Riiik.  /iii-  rolni  in  (itlrntuTcli-tim- 
Maiii,  Fl-ilikfi'rt-i>n-thi'-Miiill.  Isiai;  idiMii.  f*i>  Fniiil.i.ili  ii- 
i<eMein  (iiti  uhmli.  in  Fniiil.Unhr  F'linilii  iihliiiti).  lsii8, 
pp.  1  rt  sill-:  iili'lli.  I'ir  I'lih  It  in  I Iffinliinli.m  Frnnl.fiiitir 
Jriurnnl.  l.-ilW.  Su|ipli-iiii-nt.  pp.  31  tt  sc;.;  (iliirz.  Fninl,  nnd 
die  Fninhi.'^li  n.  lircsliiu.  isii-s;  Back,  in  .lAiiiii'-.sc/inr/.  1S7T, 
pp.  ISit-lltt,  •Za-'MU.  41U-12U ;  Kraoauer,  in  Xrilsclirift  fUr  die 
Geschichte  dcr  Juden  in  Deutschlniid,  iv.  350. 
J.  S.  O. 

OFFENBACH,  JACaUES  :  Creator  of  French 
tuirlesiiuc  (I]"!;!;  Imrn  at  Cologne  June  21,  1819: 
died  at  Paris  Oct.  5,  1880.  He  was  a  son  of  Judah 
Offenbach,  cantor  of  the  Jewish  congregation  at 
Cologne.  Offenbach  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  in  Nov.,  1883,  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  studieil  violoncello  iinder  Vaslin ;  shortly 
afterward  Ik^  became  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  Opera  Comique.  In  1841  he  gave  a  series  of 
concerts  consisting  mainly  of  his  own  compositions 
and  of  chansoneltes  to  parodies  of  Iji  Fontaine, 
written  for  the  vaudeville  stage.  As  a  soloist,  how- 
ever, he  was  successful  neither  in  France  nor  in 
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Germany,  whither  he  went  in  1848:  so  that  after 
two  years  of  tmiring  lie  deeided  to  return  to  Paris, 
wliere  lie  suceepiled  in  obtaining  the  position  of 
leader  at  the  Theatre  Fran(;ais. 

Olfenliaeh  now  tiejran  to  devote  himself  to  ope 
ratio  eoniiiosition.  and  aehieved  his  first  success  with 
his  "Chanson  de  Fortuuio  "  (in  Alfred  de  Musset's 

"Le  Chandelier")  in 
1848.  On  Oct.  38, 
1853.  his  first  ope- 
retta, "  Pepito,"  was 
lirodueed  at  the  Ope- 
ra Comiqiie,  but  with 
slight  success,  and  it 
was  not  until  "  Les 
Deux  Aveujrles  "  and 
"Le  Violoneu.\  "  ap- 
peared that  OlTcn- 
bacli's  jieculiar  talent 
met  with  unequivo- 
cal recognition.  Li 
I80.5  lie  opened  a  thea- 
ter of  his  own,  the 
I3oulTes  Parisienius 
(formerly  the  Theal  I'e 
Jacques  OHeuhach.  Comte,  in  the  Passage 

Choiseul),  which  he 
conducted  until  186H,  and  in  which  many  of  his 
most  jiopular  works  apjicared.  In  1872  OITenbach 
luidertook  the  management  of  the  Theatre  de  la 
Gaite.  which,  h<nv(!ver,  he  resigned  in  1876,  when  he 
entered  upon  a  somewhat  unsuccessful  tour  through 
America  (this  tinn-  is  described  in  liis"Xotes  d'un 
Musicien  en  Voyage,"  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1877). 

From  the  time  of  his  return  to  J'aris  until  his  death 
lie  diligently  devoted  liiniself  to  composition.  He 
was  a  very  prolific  composer,  his  operatic  and  otlier 
productions  comprising  over  102  independent  works, 
many  of  which  are  in  three  or  four  acts.  His  best 
worksare :  "  Orphee  au.\  Enters  "  (18,58),  an  operetta, 
which  by  1875  had  had  400  performances  in  Paris 
alone;  "La  Belle  Helene"  (1804);  "Barbc -Bleu  " 
and  "La  Vie  Parisienne"  (1866);  "La  Grande  Dii- 
ehesse  de  (Jerolstein,"  which  created  a  gn^at  .sensa- 
tion (luring  the  Paris  E.xhibition  of  1867;  "3Iadame 
Favart"  (1879). 

BlBi.iOGnAiMIY  :  Ft'tls.  niii(ira]i)iir  I'liimsrUr  (hs  ^f)l.ticintn. 
Su|i|i|erni'nt.  ii.  a<4 ;  lleriir  it   flinrlli    Miisicale  ilr   I'nria. 
181U  iiiiii  l.^tMi;  (Jrovp,  Dirlionarjf  iif  Musir  /tii'l  Musifiann  ; 
Baker,  Itiinjrtiitltical  Divtiimnvn  itf  MiL-<ii-ians. 
s.  .1.  So. 

OFFENHAUSEN,    SOLOMON     ZEBI.     See 

BUEN/..    SaMIKI.    FlUKDIUCIl. 

OFFERING.       See  Sachii-ici.. 

OG.  — Biblical  Data:  Amorite  king  of  Bashan. 
who  reigned  in  Ashlaroth  and  was  eoiuiuered  by 
Moses  and  Israel  in  the  battle  of  Edrei  (Num.  x.\i. 
S3),  sixty  fortified  cities,  with  high  walls,  gates, 
and  bars,  comprising  the  regiim  of  Argoh,  being 
taken  and  given  to  the  children  of  JIacliii',  son  of 
Manasseh  (I)eut.  iii.  13;  Josh.  xiii.  31).  Og  was  one 
of  the  giants  of  the  remnant  of  the  Rephaiin.  His 
iron  bedstead  in  Kabbalh,  the  cajiital  of  Amnion,  is 
described  as  having  been  nine  cubits  in  length  and 
four  cubits  in  breadth  (Deut.  iii.  11). 

K.  o.  II.  E.   SCHK. 


In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Og  was  not  des- 

troyi'd  at  the  time  of  the  Flood  (Xidilah  61a\  for, 
according  to  one  legend,  the  waters  reached  only  to 
his  ankles  (Midr.  Petirat  Moslieli.  i.  13^*,  in  .Tellinek, 
"B.  H."  ii.).  Another  tradition  stales  that  he  lied 
to  I'alestine,  where  there  was  no  Hood  (Uashi  to 
Xiddah.  nd  lar.) ;  while,  according  to  a  third  legend, 
he  sat  on  a  rung  of  the  Uulder  outside  the  ark,  and, 
after  he  liad  sworn  to  be  a  slave  to  Xo:di  and  his 
children,  received  his  food  each  day  through  a  hole 
m;ide  in  the  side  of  the  ark  (Pirke  1{.  El.  ch.  xxiii.). 
Og  was  known  also  as  "  Ha-Palit  "  (see  Gen.  xiv.  13). 

It  was  Og  who  brought  the  news  to  Abraham 
of  the  captivity  of  Lot.  This  he  did,  however, 
with  ail  evil  motive,  for  he  thcnight  that  Abraham 
would  seek  to  release  Lot  and  would  be  killed  in 
battle  with  the  great  kings,  and  thai  he,  Og,  would 
be  able  to  marry  the  beautiful  Sarah  (Gen.  K.  xlii. 
12).  A  long  lease  of  life  was  gnuiled  him  as  a  re- 
ward for  inforniing  Abraham,  but  because  of  his 
sinister  motive  hi^  was  destined  to  be  killed  by  the 
descendants  of  Abrah;ini.  Og  was  present  at  the 
banciuct  which  Abraham  gave  on  the  day  Isaac  was 
weaned  (comp.  Gen.  xxi.  8).  As  Og  had  always 
declared  that  Abraham  would  beget  no  children,  the 
guests  teasingly  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  now 
that  Abraham  had  begotten  I.saae,  whereupon  Og 
answered  that  Isaac  was  no  true  descendant  since  he 
eoulil  kill  Isaac  with  one  finger.  It  was  in  iiunish- 
ment  for  this  remark,  one  legend  declares,  that  he 
was  condemned  to  live  to  see  a  hundred  thousand 
descemlants  of  Abraham  and  to  be  killed  in  battle 
against  them  ((Jen.  I{.  liii.  14).  When  Jacob 
went  to  Pharaoh  and  bles.sed  him  (Gen.  xlvii.  7), 
Og  was  present,  and  the  king  said  to  him:  "The 
grandson  of  Abraham,  who,  according  to  thy  words, 
was  to  have  no  descendants,  is  now  here  with  seventy 
of  them."  As  Og  cast  an  evil  eye  U]ion  the  children 
of  Israel,  God  foretold  that  he  would  fall  into  their 
hands  (Deut.  H.  i.  23). 

During  the  battle  of  Edrei  (Num.  xxi.  33)  Og  sat 
on  the  city  wall,  his  legs,  which  were  eighteen  ells 
l<mg,  reaching  down  to  the  ground ;  Moses  did  not 
know  what  monster  he  liad  before  him  tmlil  God 
told  him  that  it  was  Og.  Og  hurled  an  entire 
mountain  against  the  Israelites,  but  Mo.ses  inter- 
cepted it  (Deut.  R.  I.e.).  According  to  another 
legend.  Og  uprooted  a  mountain  three  miles  long, 
intending  to  destroy  all  Israel  at  once  bj'  hurling  it 
upon  their  camp,  which  was  also  three  miles  in 
length  ;  but  while  he  was  carrying  it  upon  his  head 
a  swarm  of  locusts  burrowed  through  it,  so  that  it 
fell  round  his  neck.  When  he  atli'inpled  to  throw 
oil  this  unwieldy  necklace  long  teeth 
Death  of  grew  Irom  both  sides  of  his  mouth  and 
Og.  kejit  I  lie  mountain   in   place.      There- 

upon Moses,  who  was  himself  ten  ells 
tall,  took  an  ax  of  equal  length,  jumped  u]>ward  ten 
ells,  so  that  he  could  re;ich  Og's  ankles,  and  thus 
kiHed  him  (Ber.  .541i). 

Shabbat  (151b)  and  'Erubin  (48a)also  indicati' that 
Og  was  regarded  as  an  unusually  large  giant.  A 
legend  says  that  a  .grave-digger  pursued  a  stag  three 
miles  inside  of  one  of  Og's  bones  without  reaching 
the  other  cjid  (Niddah  34b). 

w.  n.  J.  Z.   L. 
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OHAIiOT  ("Tents"):  Treatise  in  llie  Mislinali 
anil  till'  Toscfta  ilealinjr  with  defilement  tliriniirli  a 
(lead  liinnan  limly.  through  the  dead  liody  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  tlirough  eontaet  with  one  tliat  is  diseased : 
liasiilon  Xnni.  xix.  14-1(5.  In  tlieTosefta  it  isealled 
Ahilot  (■■  TentiniTs  ").  wliich  name  occursalso  in  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  (M.  K.  ii.  811)).  Ohalot  is  the 
seeond  tractate  in  the  mishnaic  order  of  Seder 
Toliorot  ami  is  divided  into  IS  chapters  and  Kil! 
paraiiniiihs. 

Ch.  i.  :  The  various  kinds  of  defilement  l)j-a  dead 
human  body(!:^  1-S):  the  degrees  of  defilement  sus- 
tained by  an  individual  and  the  degrees  of  defile- 
ment sustained  by  a  vessel  (^4);  the  defilement  of 
person  or  clothing  through  contact  witli  one  liaviug 
a  discharge  (!;  o) ;  defilement  by  touching  the  dead 
body  of  eitlier  man  or  beast  does  not  occur  until 
after  formal  verification  of  death  (sj  6);  contact  with 
a  single  member,  provided  it  is  entire,  defiles,  even 
though  it  is  less  than  normal  size(§  7):  enumeration 
of  the  248  parts  of  the  human  body  (^  8). 

Ch.  ii. :  The  amount  of  flesh,  bones,  or  blood,  of 
ashes  of  an  incinerated  body,  or  of  dust  from  a 
grave,  which  is  capable  of  defiling  (^§  1-2) ;  those 
parts  of  a  corpse  which  defile  through  being  touched 
or  carried,  but  not  by  their  presence  in  the  tent; 
other  things  which  defile  by  being  merely  touched 
or  carried  (S  3) ;  the  cover  of  a  tomb  and  its  walls 
defile  by  being  touched,  but  not  b_v  being  carried 
(§  4);  cases  in  which  the  given  quantity  of  flesh, 
blood,  or  bones  is  diminished  or  is  divided,  or  in 
which  the  given  quantity  is  from  two  or  more  bodies 
(^S  •'i-"). 

Ch.  ill.  :  Various  defilements  comprised  under 
the  same  name  (tj  1);  blood  which  has  been  .spilled 
upon,  or  has  soaked  into,  a  garment  (^  2);  cases  in 
which  the  teeth,  hair,  or  nails  of  a  corpse  defile 
(SS-^— 1);  blood  that  defiles  and  blood  that  does 
not  defile  (5;  5);  how  large  openings,  as  doors  and 
windows,  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  to  enable  defile- 
meut  to  spread,  or,  on  the  other  band,  by  allowing 
uncleanness  to  escape,  to  protect  other  exits  against 
defilement  (§^  6-7). 

Ch.  iv. :  In  regard  to  a  tower,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween a  cabinet  standing  in  the  house  or  in  the  door- 
way and  the  house  itself,  in  connection  with  un- 
clesinness  in  either. 

Ch.  V. :  The  fireplace  within  and  the  chimney 
without  the  house  (§  1);  things  in  a  dormer-win- 
dow, between  the  house  and  the  roof,  protect  the 
roof  from  uncleanness  in  the  house  (§§  2-.i):  cases 
in  wliich  the  covering  of  a  well  or  cistern  gives  pro- 
tection against  defilement  (^s^  6-7). 

Ch.  vi. :  Hr)w  men  and  vessels  may  be  regarded 
as  tents  in  so  far  as  they  defile,  but  do  not  protect 
against  defilement  (SS  1-2);  the  relation  of  the 
house  or  the  roof  to  the  outer  wall,  the  partition 
wall,  and  the  floor,  in  respect  to  any  uncleanness  in 
them  (iS  3-7). 

Ch.  vii.  :  Uncleanness  which  penetrates  verti- 
cally in  both  directions;  the  slanting  roof  and  the 
slanting  sides  of  a  tent  (^S  1-2) ;  tlie  doors  of  a  house 
in  which  there  is  a  corpse  (^  8);  defilement  in  con- 
nection with  a  .still-born  child  (^^4-.5);  when  the 
unliorn  chihl  may  be  cut  up  while  in  the  womb  and 
removed  piecemeal  in  order  to  save  Uie  life  of  the 


motlier.  and  when  the  child  may  not  be  injured  in 
spite  of  the  danger  to  the  mother  (^  G). 

Ch.  viii.  :  Things  which,  being  regarded  as 
■■  Icnliii^s."  may  defile  other  things,  but  which  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  lu-oteet  from  imeleanness  (^^  1- 
2);  things  which  defile  but  which  can  not  protect 
from  defilement  (^3);  things  which  protect  from 
defilement  and  which  can  not  defile  (^4);  things 
which   neither   protect   from  nor  cause  defilenu-nt 

Ch.  ix.  :  The  relation  between  a  hou.se  and  a 
basket  in  it  (§S  1-10);  a  basket  or  barrel  in  the  open 
air,  and  circumstances  in  which  uncleanness  in  it 
spreads  upward  or  downward;  defilement  in  eon- 
ncelion  with  a  tomb  hewn  in  the  rock  (>;^  11-16). 

Ch.  X.  :  Openings  in  a  house  with  reference  to 
uncleanness  in  the  house  or  above  the  openings. 

Ch.  xi.  :  The  case  of  a  fissure  in  the  roof  of  a 
iKUise  or  in  a  vestibule  (^§  1-2);  the  case  of  one 
who,  leaning  out  of  a  window,  places  a  covering 
over  a  corpse  (§  4i:  the  case  of  those  who,  while 
bearing  a  body  to  burial,  step  over  a  person  lying 
in  the  doorway  (§  5) ;  concerning  a  dog  which  has 
eaten  of  the  flesh  of  a  corpse  (^  7) ;  other  details  in 
regard  to  the  covering  of  a  cistern  (t;§  8-9). 

Ch.  xii. :  Further  details  in  regard  to  circum- 
stances under  which  defilement  spreads,  or  does  not 
sjiread.  upward  or  downward. 

Ch.  xiii. :  The  size  of  windows  or  other  openings 
with  respect  to  the  entrance  or  the  removal  of  un- 
cleanness (§§  1-4);  things  in  an  opening  which  ren- 
der it  "smaller"  and  things  whicli  do  not  render  it 
"smaller"  (§§  .5-6). 

Ch.  xiv.  :  The  connection  of  moldings  witli  un- 
cleanness. 

Ch.  XV.  :  Boards  lying  side  by  side  or  abo\'e  one 
another  with  reference  to  uncleanness  (^§  1-3);  un- 
cleanness in  a  divided  house,  or  in  one  tilled  with 
straw,  grain,  etc.  (§^  4-7);  the  entrance  to  a  tomb, 
and  the  things  in  connection  with  it  which  may  de- 
file (SS  8-9)."" 

Ch.  xvi.  :  How  far  movable  things,  as  tents,  may 
spread  uncleanness  (§§  1-3);  when  a  place  in  which 
one  or  more  bodies  Iiave  been  buried  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  burial-place;  how  a  field  in  whicli  a 
grave  has  been  found  may  be  purified  (^§  3-5). 

Ch.  xvii. :  When  a  fieUl  in  which  a  grave  has 
been  plowed  through  becomes  a  burial-place  ("bet 
ha  iiaras"). 

Ch.  xviii.  :  Further  details  regarding  the  "three 
kinds  of  "  bet  ha-paras,"  and  how  tliey  may  be  puri- 
fied (SS  1-6);  fields  on  the  frontier  between  Pales- 
tine and  Syria;  housesanddwellingsof  the  Gentiles, 
and  under  what  circumstances  they  are  unclean 
(SS  7-10). 

The  Toscfta  to  this  treatise,  also  dividcil  into 
eighteen  chapters,  contains  various  details  which 
serve  toexplain  the  Mishnah.  For  instance,  To.scfta 
V.  11-12  exjdains  in  detail  why  the  I5et  Ilillel,  as 
Mishnah  v.  4  says,  revoked  its  original  decision,  and 
how  the  Hct  Shammai  decided.  Similarly  Tosefia 
xviii.  13  explains  what  is  meant  by  "  the  eastern  side 
of  Ca'sarea "  ("mizrah  Kisrin";  Mishnah  xviii.  9). 
Among  till'  sayings  of  H.  Joshua  given  in  the  To- 
scfta are  the  following:  "Whoever  learns  without 
taking  pains  is  like  him  who  sows  without  reaping. 
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for  his  stuilit's  will  profit  him  iiothiug."  "  Whoever 
learns  the  Torah  untl  straif;lit\v!iy  forgets  it,  is  like 
unto  !i  woman  who  gives  l)irth  to  children  who  ilie 
immediately  after  birth"  (Tosef.  xvi.  8). 

w.  li.  J.  Z.  L. 

OHIO  :  One  of  the  North-Central  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1803.  Jews  did  not  settle  there  until  1817,  when 
Joseph  Jonas,  the  pioneer,  came  from  England  and 
made  his  home  in  Cincinnati.  lie  drew  after  him 
n  number  of  English  Jews,  wlio  held  divine  service 
for  the  first  time  in  Ohio  in  1819,  and,  as  the  com- 
munity grew,  organized  themselves  in  1S21  into  the 
first  Jewish  congregation  of  tlie  Ohio  Valley,  the 
B'ne  Israel.  This  English  immigration  was  followed 
in  the  ne.xt  two  decades  by  the  conung  of  German 
inunigrants.  A  Bavarian,  Sinison  Thorman,  settled 
in  1837  in  Cleveland,  then  a  considerable  town, 
which  thus  became  the  second  place  in  the  state 
■where  Jews  settled.  Thorman  was  soon  followed 
by  countrymen  of  his,  who  in  1839  organized  them- 
selves into  a  congregation— the  first  in  Cleveland, 
and  the  second  in  Ohio — called  the  Israelitish  Soci- 
ety. The  same  decade  sjxw  an  infiux  of  German 
Jews  into  Cincinnati,  and  these  in  1841  founded  the 
Bene  Yeshurun  congregation.  To  these  two  com- 
munities the  Jewish  history  of  Ohio  is  confined  for 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

After  the  middle  of  the  century  congregations 
sprang  up  throughout  the  state.  In  1850  it  had  six 
congregations:  four  in  Cincinnati  and 
Congrega-  two  ju  Cleveland.  In  1901  eighteen 
tions.  cities  and  towns  had  one  or  more  Jew- 
ish institutions,  sixteen  of  them  hav- 
ing fifty  regularly  organized  congregations  (comp. 
"American  Jewisii  Year  Book,"  .5002  [1902],  p.  140). 

Outside  of  Cincinnati,  which  has  twelve  congre- 
.^ations,  and  Cleveland,  which  has  fourteen,  the  fol- 
lowing places  have  Jewish  organizations: 

Akron  has  the  Akron  Hebrew  Congregation,  or- 
;ganize(l  in  18G5  (rabbi,  Isador  Philo).  It  has  also 
Ihe  Francis  Jo.sejih  Society,  a  cliaritable  organiza- 
tion, and  an  Orthodox  congregation.  Bellaire  has 
three  congregations,  Agudath  Acliim  founded  in  !8.")0 
(rabbi,  Becker).  Closes  Montefiore,  and  .Sons  of  Israel, 
the  last-named  organized  in  1890.  It  has  further  a 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  and  a  Liviies' 
Auxiliary  Society.  Canton  has  a  congregation  and 
a  Hebrew  Ladies' Aid  Society.  Chillicothe  has  a 
Jewisli  Relief  Society.  Circleville  has  a  congrega- 
tion. Children  of  Israel. 

Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  state,  has  a  .Jewish 
population  estimatedat  between  l,500and  1,800.  It 
has  a  Heform  congregation,  Benai  Israel  (rabbi, 
David  Kline),  and  two  Orthodox  congregations,  one 
of  them  being  Agudath  Acliim  (rabbi,  Abraham 
Wohlkin).  Dayton  is  also  the  seat  of  a  consider- 
able Jewish  connnunity.  It  has  three  congrega- 
tions, IJnai  Yeshurun,  founded  in  18.54  (rabbi,  David 
Lefkowitz),  and  two  orthodox  congregations,  one  of 
which,  the  House  of  .Jacob,  was  founded  in  18SG. 
Fremont  has  a  congregation.  In  Hamilton  the 
Congre.gation  B'nai  Israel  (rabbi,  I,.  I.iebman)  was 
founded  in  1860.  Ironton  and  Mansfield  have 
each  a  congregation.  Lima  li.is  a  .lewish  commu- 
nity of  thirty-five  families.     Marion  has  a  Jewish 


Aid  Society  and  a  Hebrew  Sabbath  school.  Piqua's 
congregation,  Anslie  Enietli,  was  founded  in  l.'^.'iS, 
and  about  the  stune  time  that  of  Portsmouth,  the 
Congregation  Bench  Abraham  (rabbi.  I.uuis  Kuppin), 
was  organized.  Portsmouth  has  alsn  a  Ladies'  He- 
brew Benevolent  Society.  Springfield  has  two 
congregations.  Chescd  Sliel  Kmelli  (rabbi,  II.  Ar- 
nofsky)  and  Ohev  Zedakah  (founded  in  1«60). 

Toledo  lias  one  of  the  largest  Jewish  communi- 
ties in  Ohio.  Its  oldest  religious  institution  is  a 
hebra  kaddisha,  Beni  Israel,  founded  in  18()7.  It  has 
three  congre.irations,  Bnai  Israel  (rabbi,  Joseph 
I-evin),  Bnai  Jacob  (rabbi,  Herz  Bcnowilz);  founded 
in  1870),  and  Shomer  Kmonim  (rabbi,  Charles 
Kreund ;  founded  in  18T0,  dissolved  in  1874.  and  re- 
organized in  18X4).  Youngstown  lijis  two  congre- 
gations. Children  of  Israel  (labbi,  J.  Friedman)  and 
Hodef  Sholcm  (rabbi,  J.  B.  Grossman:  organized  in 
1867).  Youngstown  has  also  a  Ladies'  Ai<l  Society 
and  a  Hebrew  Charity  Society.  Zanesville  has 
two  congregations.  Beth  Abraham  ami  K'nesetli 
Israel.  Holy  day  services  are  held  in  Bowling 
Green,  Chillicothe.  East  Liverpool,  Findlay, 
and  Marion.  Almost  every  town  of  importance  has 
therefore  some  Jewish  organization.  In  addition, 
five  cities  have  sections  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  four  have  nine  Zionist  societies,  and  eight 
have  fifty-two  lod.sies  (comp.  "American  Jewisli 
Year  Book,"  .')602,  p.  140). 

In  the  statistics  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States 
published  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations in  Sept.,  1880,  Ohio  was  credited  with  a 
Jewish  population  of  0.581  (comp.  David  Sulzberger, 
"GiTiwth  of  Jewish  Population  in  the  United  States," 
in  •■  Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc."  No.  6,  p.  144),  which 
seems  to  be  too  low  an  estimate.  The 
Statistics.  luimber  of  Jews  in  Ohio  is  now  (1904) 
supposed  to  be  about  50.000  (comp. 
ib.  p.  149;  "American  Jewish  Year  Book,"  5063 
[1903],  p.  144).  This  estimate  makes  the  Jewish 
community  of  Ohio  one  of  the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try, surpasseil  in  nvunerieal  strength  only  by  New 
York,  Pennsylvaniii,  Illinois,  and  Mas.sacluisetts. 
The  .Jews  of  Ohio  form  a  little  over  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  popuhition,  which  is  4,157,545.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  Jews  live  in  Cincinnati  and  Cleve- 
land, the  Jewish  population  of  the  former  city  lieing 
estimated  at  15,000,  and  that  of  the  latter  at  between 
15,000  and  25,000.  These  two  cities  are  not  only  the 
most  important  numericalh';  they  are  the  .seals  of 
all  .Jewish  educational  and  charitable  organizations 
and  of  the  Jewish  press  of  the  state. 

The  activity  of  Isaac  JI.  Wise  in  Cincinnati,  and 
the  location  of  tlw  Hebrew  Union  College  there,  as 
also  the  fact  that  it  is  the  scat  of  a  number  of  Jew- 
ish national  organizations — e.g.,  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations,  the  Central  Conference 
of  American  Kabbis,  the  Hebrew  Sabljalh-School 
Union,  and  the  National  Jewish  Charities  —  have 
made  Ohio  prominent  in  Jewish  alfairs. 

The  Jews  of  Ohio  have  taken  their  part  in  the  life 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  (,'ivil  war  Ihey  re- 
sponded generously  to  the  call  to  arms,  and  1,004  Jews 
were  enrolled  for  Ohio,  a  number  exceeded  only  by 
the  Jewish  contingent  of  New  York,  This  fact  points 
also  to  the  relative  size  of  the  Jewish  community 
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of  Ohio  at  that  time  (comp.  Siiuou  Wolf,  "The 
American  Jew  as  Patriot,  Soldier,  aiul  Citizen,"  p. 

4-2.1.  Pliiladelphia.  1895).  One  of  these 
Dis-  soUliei-s,  JIarcus  M,  Spiegel,  rose  from 

tinguished  the  ranks  to  a  colonelcy,  and  but  for 
Jews  of  his  untimely  death  would  have  he- 
Ohio,         come  a  brigadier-general,   for  which 

rank  he  had  been  recommended  (ih. 
p.  8201  Foiir  others,  David  Orbansky,  Henry  Ileller, 
Abraham  Grunwalt,  and  Isaac  Gans,  received  "med- 
als of  bravery  "  for  their  gallantry  in  action  (//).  pp. 
107,  108).  In  political  life  also  the  Jews  have  been 
acl  i ve.  >[oses  Alexander  was  elected  mayor  of  Chilli- 
cothe  in  1827,  being  the  first  Jew  in  tlic  state  to  hold 
office.  Joseph  Jonas,  Jacob  Wolf,  William  Blnch, 
Daniel  Wolf,  Caspar  Lowenstein,  Harry  JI.  IIotT- 
lieimer.  Fred  A.  Johnson,  Frederick  S.  Spiegel, 
Charles  Fleischmann,  James  Brown,  Henry  JIack. 
Alfred  il.  Cohen,  and  Max  Silverberg  have  served 
in  the  state  legislature.  Julius  Freiburg  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion. Jews  have  filled  also  many  local  offices,  judi- 
cial and  administrative,  both  through  election  and 
appointment  (comp.  "The  Jew  as  a  Politician,"  in 
"American  Jews'  Annual,"  1888,  pp.  97  ct  Keq.).  Of 
federal  ofUce-holders  may  be  mentioned  ;  Nathaniel 
Newburgh.  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  as  ap- 
praiser of  merchandise,  and  Bernhard  Bettman,  ap- 
pointed by  President  McKinley  as  collector  of  infer- 
nal revenue,  a  position  which  he  still  (1904)  holds. 
See  also  Cincinx.\ti  ;  Clevel.\xd. 

Bibuocrapht:  American  Jewish   Tear  Bnolr,  .Tfiill    (1901), 
pp.  4(r.^417;  .5662  (1902),  pp.  146-147,  and  the  bibliography 
under  Ci-NCiN.s'Aii  and  Cleveland. 
.\.  H.   G.  F. 

OHOLAH  and  OHOLIBAH  (A.  V.  Aholah, 
Aholibah):  Symbolic  names  of  two  sisters  men- 
tioned in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Ezekiel:  Oho- 
lah,  the  taller  sister,  representing  Samaria,  as  the 
capital  of  the  larger  kingdom,  Israel ;  while  the 
shorter  one,  Oholibah,  is  the  representative  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  capital  of  the  smaller  kingdom,  Judah. 
Both  are  represented  as  the  wives  of  God  who  de- 
ceive their  husband  and  commit  adultery.  Oholah 
applies  to  a  powerful  lover,  Assur  (Assyria),  but  at 
the  same  time  does  not  forget  her  oki  paramour, 
Egypt,  to  whom  also  she  has  surrendered  herself. 
Assiir,  however,  takes  a<lvantage  of  her,  merely  to 
destroy  lier  later.  Oholibah  is  much  more  wanton 
than  Oliolah.  She  heeds  not  the  lesson  tiuight  by 
the  misfortune  of  her  elder  sister,  and  also  has  in- 
tercourse with  Egypt  and  Assyria.  After  these 
have  perished,  she  sins  with  Chaldea. 

The  symbolic  meanings  of  the  names  themselves 
serve  to  complete  the  entire  picture.  "Oholah" 
means  "tent,"  and  is  meant  to  signify  that  the  tent 
of  God  is  Samaria,  the  capital  of  Israel.  "Oholi- 
bah "  signifies  "  -My  [God's]  tent  is  therein  " ;  that  is, 
the  Tenii)le  which  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Jiidea,  on  Zion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
propiiet,  contrary  to  Lev.  xviil.  18,  represents  two 
sisters  as  the  .simultaneous  wives  of  a  single  husband. 

The  picture  of  the  wife  who  is  faithless  to  her 
liusband  is  not  a  new  one,  having  been  employed  by 
Hosea,  200  years  l)efore  Ezekiel  (Hos.  i.,  iii.).  Fur- 
ther, the  coquetting  of  Israel  and  Judea  with  their 


neighbor  states,  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  was 
likewise  censured  by  earlier  prophets  (Amos  v.  2G; 
Hos.  vii.  11;  Isa.  ii.  14;  Jer.  .\i.\.  13).  However,  the 
figure  of  Jehovah  Himself  taking  wives  is  original 
with  Ezekiel. 

In  a  "kinah  "  (lameufation)  for  the  Ninth  of  Ab 
Samaria  and  Oholibah  lament  over  their  sins  and 
misfortunes,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  Samaria 
complains  that  Assur  destroys  her  and  leads  her 
sons  into  exile.  To  this  Oholibah  answers  that 
Samaria's  misfortune  is  not  so  gicat  as  hers,  Oho- 
lah having  only  once  fallen  a  victim  to  the  enemy, 
whereas  she  (Oholibah)  has  twice  been  the  viclim  of 
her  offenses.  The  kinah  begins  with  the  words 
"Shomronko!  titten"  =  "Sam;iria  ]ilaintively  raises 
her  voice." 

K.  o.  IT.  S.   O. 

OHOLE  SHEM  ASSOCIATION  :  Association 

founded  in  New  York  city  (Jet.  8,  1^9.1,  to  promote 
and  foster  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic 
languages  and  to  encourage  the  study  of  Jewish 
history  and  literature.  The  association  was  founded 
by  Herman  Rosentlial.  who  was  assisted  in  this  work 
by  Dr.  A.  Radin,  Dr.  S.  Brainin,  and  others.  Since 
its  organization  the  association  has  inaugurated  a 
series  of  lectures,  in  Hebrew,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish, on  subjects  relating  to  Jewish  science.  In 
1895-96  it  pulilished  a  Hebrew  monthly  entitled 
"Ner  ha-Ma'arabi,"  and  in  1901  "  Ha-jModia'  le- 
Hodashim":  for  1904  it  issued  an  annual  entitled 
"Yalkut  Ma'arabi."  In  1901  it  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Zacharias 
Frankel,  and  in  1903  the  seventieth  birthday  of 
Baron  Horace  Giinzburg.  In  1904  it  commemorated 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  literary  activity 
of  the  Hebrew  poet  iM.  Dolitzky,  to  whom  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  Yalkut  Ma'arabi  "  was  dedicated, 
ir.  I!.  F.  H.  V. 

OHOLIAB  (A.  V.  Aholiab) :  Son  of  Ahisaiuach 
of  the  trilie  of  Dan;  coiitemporary  of  Moses.  He 
was  appointed  b}'  God  ("and  1.  behold.  I  have  given," 
Ex.  xxxi.  6)  to  work  with  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri, 
the  son  of  Ilur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tabernacle  (tl).  xxxv.  34;  xxxvi.  1, 
2).  Oholiab  was  "  an  engraver,  and  a  cuiming  work- 
man, and  an  embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in  jnirple.  and 
in  scarlet,  and  fine  linen  "  (ib.  xxxviii.  23). 

E.  G.  II.  B.    P. 

OHOLIBAia:AH(A.  V.  Aholibamah):  Daugh- 
ter 111  Anali,  a  du.sceudaut  of  Seir  the  llorite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2.  21),  and  one  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau. 
In  ah  earlier  narrative  she  is  called  "Judith,  daugh- 
ter of  Beeri.  the  Hiftite  "  {ih.  xxvi.  34).  See  also  ib, 
xxxvi.  40-43;  I  Chron.  i.  53. 

E.  o.  n.  B.  P. 

OIIj :  In  the  Bilile  olive-oil  alone  is  mentioned, 
although  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  expression 
"  shemen  zayit  "  that  other  oils  were  known.  Olive- 
oil,  like  grainand  wine.wasoneof  thechief  products 
of  Palestine;  and  at  an  early  period  it  was  exjiorted 
to  Egypt  an<l  Phenicia,  figuring  also  in  the  payments 
of  trilmte.  It  formed,  moreover,  a  substitute  for  ani- 
mal fats  and  butter,  and  was  used  not  only  for  cos- 
metics, mas.sage,  and  medicine,  but  al-so  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cooking  and  illumination.     In  early  times 
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oil  was  kept  in  lioriis  ("Ijt'ren"),  but  lattT  in  llusivs 
and  jars.  It  becanit'an  object  of  luxury,  and  lyjiitii'il 
wi-altli  and  fertility,  while  its  smoothness  meta- 
phorically denoted  flattery. 

In  the  mishuaic  jieriod  tliei"e  were  many  varieties 
of  oil  (Tan.,  Belia'aloteka,  ed.  Buber,  beginnini:), 
from  sesame,  radishes,  nuts,  colocynths,  and  tlie 
castor-oil  plant  (Sliab.  ii.  1-2;  ib.  Gemara26a;  Ycr. 
Shab.  4(1:  Tosef.,  Shab.  ii.  3-4).  The  best  oliveoil 
came  from  Tekoa  (probably  the  Galilean  city),  Ois- 
cala  in  Galilee,  and  Regeb  in  Peraa.  Oil  was  adul- 
terated with  tlie  juice  of  the  horn-poppy  (Glanciiim 
ciirniciilntiini  Curt.);  and  special  caution  was  nec- 
essary in  buying  it  from  the  women  of  upper  Gali- 
lee, althougli  it  might  be  purchased  from  children 
and  slaves  if  they  did  not  bring  it  secretly.  Tlie 
best  season  for  its  sale  was  summer,  although  it 
was  to  be  had  at  all  times.  The  merchant  was  re- 
(luired  to  wash  his  measures  once  a  week  in  order 
to  maintain  their  accuracy. 

Oil  can  not  be  used  alone  for  food,  but  it  is  an 
invaluable  adjunct  in  cooking,  and  is  indispensable 
in  the  ca.se  of  the  Passover  lamb.  All  manner  of 
foods  and  drinks  are  prepared  with  its  aid,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  haggadah  (Bacher,  "Ag.  Pal.  Amor." 
i.  444),  the  manna  tasted  like  oil  to  the  children  of 
Israel  (comp.  Num.  xviii.  8)  and  like  food  of  meal, 
oil,  and  honey  to  the  sick. 

While  the  various  sorts  of  oil  enumerated  above 
were  lused  for  illuminating  purpo.ses,  R.  Tarfon  per- 
mitted only  olive-oil  for  the  festal  lights  on  the 
Sabbath.  Not  only  was  oil  employed  for  massage, 
in  which  respect  its  use  was  regarded  as  a  pleasure 
forbidden  during  seasons  of  fasting  and  mourning, 
but  it  was  also  highly  valued  as  a  hygienic  agency, 
especially  in  the  case  of  wounds  and  eruptions,  and 
as  a  gargle  (Yoma  viii.  1 ;  ib.  Gemara  76b).  In  cer- 
emonial usage  it  found  its  most  important  applica- 
tion in  Anointlno,  whence  the  MEssr.vii  received 
his  title.  Perfumed  oil  was  also  well  known.  The 
best  was  that  which  was  mixed  with  balsam,  while 
other  varieties  were  of  sesame-oil  with  various  i)er- 
fumes,  including  that  of  the  rose.  The  holy  oil  of 
anointing,  which  coidd  not  be  used  for  any  profane 
purpose,  was  made  by  JIoscs  in  the  desert,  and  was 
kept  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  serving  miraculcnisly 
for  the  anointing  of  th<'  Tabernacle  and  of  all  high 
jiriests  and  kings.  Its  place  was  taken  in  the  Second 
Temple  by  perfvimed  oil  (Ker.  .5b;  Tosef.,  Yoma, 
iii.  7). 

The  Halakah  frequently  mentions  oil,  which  was 
forbidden  to  all  non-Jews  from  the  time  of  Daniel 
until  the  prohibition  was  oflicially  abrogated  by  the 
patriarch  Judah  H.,  since  the  increas<'(l  jiroduction 
and  the  mixed  population  of  Galilee  rendered  this  law 
a  (lead  letter.  Special  regulations  were  connected 
with  the  lilessing  on  taking  oil,  and  on  the  oil  of 
the  heave-oftering  for  the  priest,  the  oil  of  the  year 
of  jubilee  and  of  the  various  tithes,  and  the  oil  of 
sacrifice. 

In  the  Haggadah  the  power  and  the  use  of  oil  are 
illustrated  in  many  ways,  of  which  the  following 
examples  may  be  quoted:  "Ye  shall  take  olive-oil 
to  liirht  the  Temple  as  an  atonement  for  y(nir  souls, 
which  are  like  to  lanqis;  not  for  my  sake"  (Bacher, 
"  Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  ii.  406).     "  The  yoke  of  Sennach- 


erib broke  because  of  the  oil  which  Ile/.ekiah  had 
lighted  in  the  schools  "  (//*.  p.  263).  "  As  ])erfuTned 
oil  yields  all  manner  of  fragrance,  so  the  Scriptures 
yield  all  manner  of  interpretiUions"  (Cant.  H.  iv. 
10).  Korah  regarded  himself  as  a  "son  of  oil" 
(TnV  p).  and  as  such  destined  to  attain  to  the  liigli- 
est  rank  ("Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  ]).  870).  The  "sons  of 
oil  "  are  generally  the  scholars  of  Palestine  ((7;.  p. 
223).  The  oil  (A.  V.  "ointment")  of  Cant.  i.  3  is 
the  light  of  redemption;  and  the  verse  "let  thy 
head  lack  no  ointment"  (Eccl.  ix.  8)  refers  to  the 
honor  conferred  by  the  study  of  the  Law  (Baclier, 
"  Ag.  Tan."  ii.  516);  a  single  sin  outweighs  nniny  of 
the  most  varied  deeds  of  righteousness  as  a  dead  fly 
defiles  fragrant  ointment  (ib.  i.  413). 

K.  o.  II.  I.  Lo. 

OINTMENT.     Sec  Anointmi-.n-t. 

OKBARA  AND  OKBAKITES.  See  .Mksiiwi 
.\i.-Ukh.M!I. 

OKLAH  WE-OKLAH  :  Old  Masoretic  work 
in  which  the  notices  and  rules  of  the  Masorah  are 
collected;  it  consists  of  groups  of  rare  words  or  of 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  text  arranged  either 
alphabetically,  or  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  or  according  to  some  other  principle,  and  con- 
tains also  brief  rules  and  notes  on  various  phenomena 
found  in  theoriginal  text  of  the  Bible.  This  work, 
W' hose  author  is  unknown,  takes  its  title  from  the  first 
two  words  of  the  opening  passage,  which  is  an  al- 
phabetical list  of  words  occurring  only  twice  in  the 
Bible,  in  one  iiassage  without  the  prefixed  waw  and 
in  the  other  with  it,  the  lirst  of  these  pairs  of  words 
being  '•oklah"(I  Sam.  i.  9)  and  "we-oklah"  (Gen. 
xxvii.  1!)). 

The  book  is  first  mentioned  by  Abu  al-Wjilid  ibn 
Janah,  not  only  in  liis  lexicon  (article  "]7n),  but  even 
in  his  first  work  (see  "Opuscules,"  ed.  Derenbourg, 
J).  57).  Ibn  Janah  there  calls  it  "  Masoret  Oklah  we- 
Oklah,"  and  designates  it  as  the  most  correct  book  on 
the  Masorah.  It  is  quoted,  however,  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century  by  the  Karaite  lexicograiiher  David 
b.  Abraham  under  the  (Arabic)  title  of  "Tlu'  Great 
]\Iasorah  "  (see  "Journal  Asiatique,"  1802,  i).  139), 
and  it  is  referred  to  as  the  "  I^Ia.soretha-Gedolah  "  by 
Kashiand  his  grandson  K.  Jacob  Tarn  (see  "  Monats- 
schrift,"  1887,  pji.  23  et  serj.).  It  is  clear,  further- 
more, from  references  in  manuscripts  that  R. 
Gershom  b.  Judah,  tlie  "Light  of  the  Exile"  (d. 
1040),  made  a  copy  of  this  "great  Masorah  "  («.(;., 
the  "Sefer  Oklah  wc-Oklah"),  and  another  tran- 
script was  made  in  the  twelfth  century  by  R.  Mena- 
liem  of  Joigny.  Graetz  misinterpreted  the  first 
reference  to  mean  that  R.  Gershom  wrote  the  book 
(ib.  pp.  18  et  seq.,  299  et  sef/.),  but  by  (Jershom's  time 
this  work  had  long  been  known  and  highly  valued 
in  Sitain,  as  the  quotation  from  Ibn  Janah  shows. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  David  Kiml.ii  nienlioned 
the  work  (ib.  p.  31),  and  in  the  fourteenth  century 
a  co]iv  was  taken  from  Catalonia  to  Venice  (ib.  p. 
301).  " 

When  Jacob  b.  Ilayyim  was  editing  the  Masorah 
f(n-  the  Bomberg  editV.n  of  the  Bible  (1524-2.')),  he 
borrowed  most  of  the  material  for  the  "Masorah 
Finalis"  from  the  "Sefer  Oklah  weOklah."  Elijah 
Levita  also  used  the  work  in  his  Masoretic  studies, 
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describing  it  as  a  book  small  in  size  but  great  in 
value  ("Musoret  ha-JIasoret,"  eil.  Ctinsburg.  Intro- 
duction, p.  U3).  For  three  centuries  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  lost,  until  it  was  publislied  by  Sol. 
FrensdorfT  from  a  Paris  manuscript  (IMbliollieiiue 
Rationale,  M8.  Xo.  148),  under  the  title  "Das  Huch 
Oehlah  Wochlah  "  (Hanover,  18U4).  This  edition 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  second  manuscript  of  the 
work  in  the  librarj'  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
by  H.  Hupfeld,  who  described  it  in  the"Z.  D.  JI. 
G."  (IS6T,  xxi.  201  itxii/.).  Graetz,  comparing  the 
Frensdortr  edition  with  the  Halle  manuscript  ("Mo- 
natssclirift,"  1887.  pp.  1  et  seq.),  showed  that  the 
unedited  version  of  the  work  contjiined  an  earlier 
and  more  complete  text,  and  also  that  the  version 
used  by  Jacob  b.  Hayyim  must  have  dilferetl  from 
the  two  preceding  recensions.  In  the  Halle  manu- 
script the  material  is  logically  arranged  in  two 
orders,  although  this  division  is  not  observed  in  the 
edition.  The  manuscript,  with  which  the  passages 
quoted  from  U.  Gershom's  copy,  as  well  as  the  cita- 
tions in  Kashi,  agree,  includes  more  than  .500  uum- 
bei-s  instead  of  the  374  numbers  of  the  edition, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
"Oklah  we-()klah"  received  several  revisions  and 
amplifications,  as  R.  Jacob  Tam  had  already  pointed 
out  when  he  said  C'llakra'ot,"  ed.  Filipowski,  p. 
11)  that  various  things  were  added  to  the  book  of 
"  the  great  Masorah  "  which  did  not  originally  be- 
long to  it. 

BiBi.iocRAPHY  :  FrensdortT'siniroduction to lii.s edition:  (Jratz. 
ill  MaiHiti^cUrifK  Js^T.  pa^!<itn  ;  Wiuler  aud  WQnsche,  JU~ 
disrhf  Litteratur,  ii.  l:.'^*.' 
T.  W.  B. 

OLD  TESTAMENT.     See  Bible  C.\non. 

OLDENBURG  :  Grand  duchy  of  northern  Ger- 
many. It  includi'S  nine  .lewish  comniunities,  among 
which  are  Delmenhorst,  Jever,  Oldenburg,  Va- 
rel,  Vechta,  anil  Wildeshausen.  The  presence  of 
Jews  iuOldenburgduring  the  Middle  Agesis  proved 
by  a  very  old  bronze  seal-ring,  found  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  on  which  are  depicted  two 
swimming  frogs  together  with  the  words :  "  Reuben, 
the  son  of  R.  Jeremiah — may  his  memory  be  blessed." 
From  a  document  of  the  knight  Leborius  <if  Bremen 
it  appears  that  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Wildes- 
hausen in  13.")0.  Among  those  to  whom  privileges 
were  granted  by  the  counts  of  the  city  of  Olden- 
burg in  13G.">.  mention  is  m.ade  of  the  Jews  (Spiker, 
"Ueberdie  Khemahlige  iind  Jetzige  Lage  der  juden 
in  Deut.schland,"  pp.  180  et  str/..  Halle,  1809).  Some 
of  the  Jews  of  that  district,  mentioned  by  Gliiekel 
of  H.\MEi,N  in  her  memoirs  (ed.  Kaufmann.  pp.  1.54 
tl  sfq.).  attended  the  Leiiisic  fair  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  (see  "Monatsschrift,"  1!)01,  pp.  473 
489). 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  three 
Jewish  families  lived  at  Vechta,  and  wire  reqin'red 
to  contribute  to  the  war  fund  exacted  at  the  time  of 
the  Seven  Years'  war.  The  Jews  in  Jever  in  1791 
instituted  a  patriotic  festival  in  honor  of  the  ruling 
prince,  Friedrich  August  of  Aniialt  Zerlist,  and  his 
wife.  Fricderike  Augusta  Sophia:  and  the  cantata 
then  sung  wivs  piiblislied  (Jever.  1791). 

When  Varel  fell  to  Holland  in  1807.  the  Jews  of 
that  place  became  Dutch  subjects,  whereas  Olden- 


burg in  1811  was  incorporated  into  the  French  em- 
|)iie.  A  district  rabbinate  for  Oldenburg  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  law  of  Aug.  a.5,  1827.  The  first  district 
rabbi  was  >sathan  ^[:ircus  Aoi.isii.  who  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  June  (i.  1829,  and  in  1831  accepted 
a  call  to  Hanover.  His  successor  until  1841  was 
Samson  RaiUiael  IIiuscii,  with  whom  Graetz  studied 
(see  Jew.  E.vcvc.  vi.  C4b,  .'*.(;.  Gi!.\i;tz;  "Monats- 
schrift," 1904,  jip.  90  ei  >,,'(/.).  He  was  succeeded  by 
Beridiard  Wechsler  (1841-74),  who  had  olliciated  at 
Hirkeufeld  since  1837.  The  new  synagogue  at  Old- 
enburg was  dedicated  by  Wechsler  Aug.  24,  18.5.5, 
and  he  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
tenure  of  office  in  1862.  Rabbi  Gli'ick  olliciated  for 
fifteen  years  (until  1890);  the  present  incumbent 
(1904)  is  Dr.  Maunheimer.  The  number  of  Jews  in 
Oldenburg  is  about  1,1.50.  A  few  benevolent  or- 
ganizations e.\ist  in  the  communities  of  Oldenburg. 
Jever.  and  Varel.  among  which  are  women's,  or- 
phans', and  literary  societies. 

The  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  which  has  be- 
longed to  Oldenburg  since  1817.  numbers  G.50  Jews, 
who  live  chiefly  in  Birkenfeld,  Bosen,  Hoppstiidten, 
Idar,  Obersteiii,  and  Sotern.  Of  the  rabliis  of  this 
district  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Felsen- 
stein,  EliasGni'XEB.VLM,  David Einiiohn-,  Wechsler, 
Goldschnndt  (now  in  OlTenbach -on-the- Main).  .1. 
Lovy  (now  in  Graudenz),  and  the  present  ImlikT  of 
the  rabbinate.  Julius  Lewit.  In  Eutin,  which  also 
belongs  to  Oldenburg,  there  are  about  twenty  Jews. 

Buti.ioiiR.\piiv:  Alia.  Xeit.  ilc.i  Jud.  ISftl,  No.  xlix.  (Miscel- 
Ian,  on  cover),  Anzciw')'  fllr  Kunric  der  Dentschen  I'or- 
zcit,  Oi-fjan  lies  (icnimtnschfnS'atiniiatmuseitniszii  Kitrii- 
/x'n;.  ISiKi.  [i.  III! :  Xiitselirift  fUr  dir  (Irsch.  ,hl-  .linlfii  in 
Deutsciilaiiil.  ii.  121):  Jahilniili  flir  ili,  Ihsrh.  d,s  Hiiti'H- 
thuiiis  nhh  iihiny.  vi.  Vi.'}  >  I  sf '/..  nidenliniL'.  IslIT  :  I-fWiiislcy. 
JUdisrht:  .<i  liitii  u  tin  Frlihi  ri  n  Knrfi'nslinlhnni  Haniivt:r 
i  \Vihli..<han..^f  i*i.  in  Isrni  lit  (..^ihes  Fainilii  nhhtlt.  No.  vi.,  p. 
10.  HuiMliiir!:.  11HI4:  R.  Haas,  /i.i.v  Sl.inlsl.llni'illinm  der 
Judtn.  pp.  ~*Tt;  't  ,v. ./..  Friinkfnrt-('n-Ilii--Main,  is;37:  Kayser- 
linp.  lUhlnilhrh  .Il)di.s('h,r  Knnz,  In  iUnr.  ii.  174  et  .vi/..  239 
et  .Ml/.:  Slati-.'ti-.ieltes  .Inhrlnirli  de.^  Deutseh-Israelitheften 
Gemcindebundcs^  1902,  pp.  i:J7  et  .si'*/. 
n.  A.   Lew. 

OLIPHANT,  LATTRENCE:  English  traveler, 
autliiir.  and  inijitician  ;  born  ;it  Cape  Town  in  1829; 
died  at  Twickenham,  England,  Dec.  23,  1888.  He 
traveled  in  nearly  every  country  and  engaged  in 
many  occupations,  from  filibustering  with  Walker 
in  Nicaragua  to  filling  the  position  of  secretarj'  of 
legation  at  the  Japanese  ca|iital. 

In  middle  life  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament 
(1867)  to  study  occultism  in  a  community  at  Salem- 
on-Erie,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  fortune.  He  was 
for  a  short  time  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
"Times"  and  was  the  means  of  obtaining  that  posi- 
tion for  De  Blowitz  (1871).  In  1879  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  Jewish  settlement  in  Palestine,  mainly 
as  a  commeiTial  speculation.  After  some  personal 
investigations  he  decided  that  the  colony  should  be 
located  in  the  land  of  Gilead  to  tlie  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, at  the  upper  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  to 
tropical  farming  could  be  added  the  working  of 
the  mineral  (lr|iosits.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
si'iiiiotlicial  ajiiu'dval  of  the  British  government  and 
the  unaMinious  assent  of  the  ministers  of  the  Porte, 
he  failed  to  secure  the  sultan's  pernus.sion.  In  con- 
niclion  with  this  jiroject  he  wrote  his  "Land  of 
Gilead"  (18811). 

In  1882  Oliphan',  again   went  to  the  East  as  an 
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agent  for  the  administration  of  the  Mansion  House 
Fund,  wh.oli  liad  heen  raised  for  tlie  relief  of  tlic 
Russian  Jews.  He  renewed  his  projiositions  to  the 
sultan,  but  with  no  better  result.  Abandoning  the 
projeet,  he  retired  with  Jlrs.  Olipliant  to  Haifa,  near 
Mount  Carniel,  where  they  lived  in  llie  midst  of  a 
conununity  of  Jewish  immigrants  anil  enthusiasts, 
among  whom  was  N.  II.  Imber.  After  Mrs.  Oli- 
phanl's  death  in  1887  Olipliant  gave  liimself  up 
entirely  to  mysticism  and  endeavored  to  establish  a 
new  religion;  his  work  "Synipneumata"  (London, 
1885)  shows  some  traces  of  the  iulluence  of  the 
Cabala. 

liniLUicRAi-nY:   MarRaret  OUphant,  Memoir  (if  thr   Life  nf 
LiiuniH-r  OUiihant  and  .  .  .  His  Wife,  LonUon,  1S91. 
.1.  V.  E. 

OLIVE  :  Evergreen  tree,  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  Palestine.  The  term  "zayit "  is  applied 
in  the  Old  Testament  only  to  the  cultivated  olive- 
tree,  the  wild  olive,  the  oleaster  of  the  ancients, 
being  designated  as  "  'ez  shetneu  "  (Neh.  viii.  lo), 
tliough  some  scholars  take  this  term  to  apply  to  the 
A7(F((.f//(».'(cnij».f?(?y?('",  also  abuudant  in  Palestine, but 
entirely  different  from  the  olive.  Whether  a  variety 
of  the  wild  olive  or  the  cultivated  olive  furnished  the 
wood  for  the  Temple  (I  Kings  vi.  33,  31)  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
original  home  of  the  olive,  as  the  tree  in  a  wild  state 
was  widely  scattered  even  in  the  earliest  limes.  Its 
cultivati(m  in  Egypt  and  Syria  dates  very  far  back, 
and  it  was  early  among  the  plants  characteristic  of 
the  flora  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Palestine  it  was 
cultivated  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Israelites 
(Deut.  vi.  11;  Josh.  x.\iv.  13),  who  were  taught  by 
the  Canaanites  how  lo  raise  it.  Indeed,  reference 
is  made  to  the  olive  in  the  story  of  the  ark  (Gen. 
viii.  11). 

The  olive  is  propagated  by  means  of  wild  stocks 
which  are  grafted.  Tlie  soil  around  the  trees  must 
be  loosened  with  the  plow  several  times  during  the 
year.  Old  trees  are  often  surrounded  with  a  wall 
or  mound,  as  a  prop  and  protection  for  Ihe  bark. 
Generally  the  tree  bears  fully  every  second  year. 
The  harvest  is  in  October  and  Novi'mbcr,  the  frnit 
being  picked  by  hand  (comp.  Pliny,  "Hist.  Natu- 
ralis,"  XV.  3)  or  carefully  knocked  down  (Isa.  xvii. 
6,  xxiv.  13;  Deut.  xxiv.  20). 

For  the  preparation  of  oil  the  olives  are  .sathercd 
before  they  are  entirely  ripe,  as  the  dead-rip<^  fruit 
produces  oil  of  an  inferior  quality.  For  the  best 
oil  in  Biblical  times  the  fruit  was  crushed  in  a  vessel 
without  being  pressed  very  hard  (Ex.  xxvii.  20, 
xxix.  40;  I  Kings  v.  2.5;  Ps.  xeii.  11).  Oil  so  ob- 
tained was  used  in  the  Temple.  Ordinary  oil  was 
prepared  in  presses  liewn  out  of  the  rock  in  the 
vineyards  and  olive-orchards,  the  fruit  being  crushed 
and  pressed  with  the  feel  in  the  same  way  as  grapes 
(Micah  vi.  15;  Joel  ii.  24:  comp.  "  (lethsemane  "  = 
"oil  press,"  the  name  of  the  garden  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kedron).  Oil  mills  and  oil- presses  are  mentioned 
in  Ihe  Talnuul  (B.  B.  iv.  5).  The  oil-mill  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  hand-mill  used  for  (lour. 
The  netlier  slone  (D'),  hollowed  out,  measured  (wo 
meters  or  more  in  diameter,  to  judge  by  those  that 
have  been  found.  The  upper  stone  (7OD)  w'as  not 
horizontal,  as  thai  of  tin'  tlour-mill,  but  vertical  lo 


the  nether  stone,  and  was  moved  around  horizon- 
tally by  means  of  a  stick  fastened  in  the  center 
(comp.  Olipliant,  "Haifa,"  p.  95).  On  the  uses  of 
olive-oil  .see  On.. 

Olives  were  an  imiiorUuit  article  of  food  among 
the  Hebrews,  both  rich  and  poor;  the  latter  fre- 
quently ate  them  raw  with  bread  or  dijjped  in  salt 
(.Ma'as.  iv.  3).  At  the  present  daj'  all  olives  for 
table  use  or  for  preserving  are  soaked  in  brine 
from  twenty  to  thirty  days;  and  this  custimi  prob- 
ably prevailed  in  ancient  times  al.so.  In  agree- 
mentwith  the  foregoing  the  Mishnah(Ter.  1,8)  cor- 
rectly distinguishes  between  three  kinils  of  olives: 
(1)  for  oil.  (2)  fm'  preserving,  and  (3)  for  eatingraw. 
For  present  cu.stoms  connected  with  the  olive  see 
Anderlind  in  "Z.  D.  P.  V."  1888,  xi.  72;  and  Laud- 
berg,  "Proverbeset  Dictons,"  etc.,  p.  16. 

E.  (!.  II.  I.  Be. 

OLIVEB    T    FULLANA,     NICOLAS    DE. 

See  Fri.i.AXA,   Xiidi.As  m;  l>i.ivi:u  v. 

OLIVEYRA,  SOLOMON  DE :  Hakam  and 
author;  sou  of  the  Pmlugiiese  scholar  David  Israel 
de  Oliveyra  of  Amsterdam;  died  May  33,  1708,  at 
Amsterdam.  He  was  preacher  at  several  philan- 
thropic institutions,  successor  of  Moses  Raphael  de 
Aguilar  as  teacher  at  the  Keter  Torah  in  Amster- 
dam, and  member  and,  after  Jacob  Sasporlas'  death 
in  1G98,  president  of  the  rabbinical  college  of  the 
Spauish-Portuguesi-  community  of  the  same  city. 
As  early  as  16.52  Oliveyra  published  a  Portuguese 
translation  of  the  Canon  of  Avicenna,  which  was 
used  by  Sousa  in  his  "  Vesliitios  de  Lingua  Arabica 
em  Portugal"  (Lisbon,  1798,  1830);  but  even  as  a 
youth  he  devoted  himself  to  Hebrew  poetry,  wri- 
ting occasional  and  liturgical  poems,  generally  in 
imitation  of  older  piyyutim.  These  poems  arc 
found  in  the  author's  Hebrew  riming  dicliiinary 
"Sharshot  Gabliit "  (.Vmslerdam,  1665),  which  was 
]uiblished  together  with  his  "Ayyelet  Aliabim,"  a 
Hebrew  text-book  on  rhetoric  with  excellent  exer- 
cises {ih.  1665;  Vienna,  1818).  For  school  use  he 
luiblished:  "'Ez  Hayyim,"  a  Hcbrew-Aramaic- 
Portuguese  lexicon  (Amsterdam,  1682);  "Zayit 
Ra'anan,"  a  collection  of  Talmudic  and  seieiililic 
Hebrew  terms  with  some  Hebrew  riddles  (ih.  1683); 
"Ilan  shc-'Anafaw  Merubbin,"a  Portuguese  vocab- 
ulary, with  additions  to  " 'Ez  Hayyim"  {ili.  1683); 
"Yad  Lashon"  and  "Dal  Sefa'layim,"  a  Hebrew 
manual  and  a  short  Aramaic  grammar  (ifi.  168S); 
"Darke  No'am,"  a  dictionary  of  rabbinical  terms, 
published  with  "Darke  Adonai"(/i.  1688).  Other 
works  by  Oliveyra  are:  "Ta'ame  ha-Te'amim,"  on 
accents,  published  together  with  the  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  (//'.  1665;  the  portion  on  the  P.salms 
was  republished  with  the  text  of  the  Psalter,  ih. 
1670);  "Calendario  Fa/.il  y  Ciirioso  de  las  Tablas 
Lunares"  (with  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  ih.  KiGO, 
1726;  with  "Circnlo  de  los  Tei|upliot,"  ih.  1687); 
"Ensena  a  Pecadores  (}iie  Contiene  Diferenles  Ob- 
ras  Mediante  lasQuales  Pide  al  Ilombre  Piedad  aSu 
C'riador"  {ih.  1666),  a  Portuguese  translation  of  part 
of  Isaiah  Hurwitz's  ascetic  work;  some  occasional 
speeches  in  Portuguese.  A  collection  entitled 
"  Perah  Shoshan,"  containing  various  treatises  on 
Ihe  line  arts,  grammar  and  logic,  the  virtues,  the 
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festivals,  etc..  as  well  as  sovcral  treatises  on  the  cal- 
endar, is  extaut  in  nmnuscriiit. 

Bibliography  :  ne  Barrios,  Arhul  <h-  las  I'lViiTs. pp. SO  ((xo;-; 
l>e  R.wsi-lliimlirrKer.  Hi."!.  W'l'ntcrh.  p.  251 ;  Dflitzsoli,  /iir 
(JCfih.  lUrJllil.  rm.-k.  pp.  .<.  T9:  SleinsohneiiliT. fn(.  BihH. 
col.  23!*1:  iilfin,  Itililii'tjritiihisihi.i  llamUiuch  lihcr  ihc  Lit- 
eratur  fllr  Ilclir.  SiiiiHliliu)i<le.  p.  IIU  ;  idem,  Hehr.  I'ehcri'. 
p.  sai;  KayscrlinK.  liihl.  K-<p.-l'otl.-Jml.  w.'T'J ct  seq.:  Idem, 
Jn  Miinalsschrifi.  x.  433;  Fiirsl,  ISihl.  Jud.  ill.  46  <•(  scq. 
E.  c.  M.  K. 

OLLENDORF,  GTJSTAVE:  Art  critic;  born 
at  I'aiU  .M;ircli  4.  IS-jO;  diud  at  Saint-Cloud  Sept. 
19,  1^91.  Both  Gustave  and  his  brother  Paul,  the 
present  (1904)  editor  of  "Oil  Bias."  received  their 
Jewisli  education  from  the  chief  rabbi  Zadoc  Kahn. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-71)  Ollcn- 
dorf  served  in  the  Garde  Nationale  Mobile  at  Paris. 
In  1871  he  entered  the  service  of  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  and  tine  arts,  where  he  was  rap- 
idly advanced.  He  was  president  of  the  TTnion 
Frau(;aisc  de  la  Jeuuesse,  which  he  founded  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  war.  After  receiving 
his  degree  in  law  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Conference  des  Avocats(1879),  and  seven  years  later 
was  created  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  museums,  expo.si- 
tions,  and  art  in  the  department  of  the  fine  arts 
until  1888.  In  that  year  Edouard  Lockroy  became 
minister  of  commerce  and  appointed  Ollentlorf,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  his  private  secretary,  to  the 
direction  of  his  cabinet,  in  which  po.silion  he  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  promoters  of  the  exposi- 
tion held  at  Paris  in  the  following  year.  When 
Lockroy  resigned  Ollendorf  succeeded  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stall  of  technical  instruction,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death. 

Ollendorf  frequently  acted  as  the  representative  of 
the  ministers  of  commerce  and  public  instruction  at 
public  functions.  He  wrote:  "Traite  de  1' Adminis- 
tration des  Beaux-Arts  "  (in  collaboration  with  Paul 
Dupre;  Paris,  1889);  "Critique  d'Art  sur  les  Salons 
de  Peinture  do  1886  et  1887";  and  -'Etude  d'Art'' 
(in  •'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  1889). 

BlBLIonBAPHT:  Zadop  Kahn,  Souvenirx  et  Reorets,  pp.  3in- 
3S».  Paris,  1898;  Gustave  (Mendiirf,  Paris.  1891  (containing 
Stiuvenirs  Per^ouueU  bv  Charles  Riehet,  etc.). 
s.  ■  .J.  Ka. 

OLLENDORFF,  HENRI  :  French  linguist, 
originator  of  the  OUendoi'lI  method  of  teaching 
modern  languages;  born  at  Rawicz,  Poscn,  in 
1802;  died  at  Paris  April  3,  186.5.  At  an  early  age 
lie  went  to  London,  where  he  began  to  apply  in  his 
teaching  the  system  which  subsequently  brought 
him  an  international  reputation.  This  method  is 
ba.sed  on  the  principle  that  a  foreign  language 
should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  in  wliich  a  cliild 
learns  to  si)eak  its  mother  tongue.  Confining  itself 
to  the  most  indispensable  grammatical  rules,  the 
system  begins  with  simple  sentences  containing  only 
a  subject  and  a  predicate,  and  then  proceeds  grad 
ually  to  the  most  complex  constructions.  The  al 
lusions  to  this  method  in  Captain  Basil  Halls 
"Schloss  Hainfeld;  or,  A  Winter  in  Lower  Slyria" 
(London,  1836),  brought  it  at  once  into  general 
notice. 

Ollendorff  went  to  Paris  about  1830.  The  first 
work  he  published  tlii'ie  was  the  "Petit  Traite  sur 
lu  Decliuaisou  Allemaude  " ;   this  was  followed  by 


the  "Jlethode  Appliquee  a  I'Allemand,"  first  in 
French  and  then  in  English.  The  latter  book  be- 
came very  jiopidur  in  Ensrland,and  was  even  trans- 
lated into  (Jujaiati,  a  language  of  British  India. 
Ollendorif  himself  adapted  his  method  to  Italian, 
Spanisli,  modern  Greek,  etc.  On  the  advice  of  Sal- 
omon Miink  he  sent  a  cojiy  of  his  work  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  .lena,  which  conferred  upon  him  in  return 
the  doctorate  of  letters.  On  the  publication  of  his 
".Methode  do  I'Allemand  ix  I'Usage  des  Fian(;ais" 
(1833),  which  at  traded  the  attention  of  De  Salvandy, 
minister  of  p'.iblic  instruction,  OllendorlT's  system 
was  introduced,  despite  some  opposition,  into  the 
French  colleges.  As  soon  asitajipeared  OllendorlT's 
"Methode"  was  pirated  at  Frankfort-on-theMain, 
where  it  was  not  protected  by  copyright,  and  his 
system  was  generally  followed.  Ollendorff  was  his 
own  publisher,  printing  his  works  in  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, in  his  own  establishment. 

BiBLiOdRAi'HY:  Salomon  Munk,  EsQUifSC  Biographie/ue :  Le 
Proicsscio-  Ullendrirff.  Paris. 
s.  J.  Ka. 

OLMO,  JACOB  DANIEL  BEN  ABRA- 
HAM: Italian  lalilii  and  poet;  born  at  Fiiraia 
about  1690;  died  there  the  first  day  of  Pentecost, 
17.57.  He  studied  Talnunl  under  his  father  and, 
later,  uniler  Isiiac  Lanipronti.  and  received  the  rab- 
binical diploma  in  1715.  He  became  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  nourishing  rabbinical  academy  of  Fer- 
rara  and  was  appointed  preacher  to  that  community. 
Some  of  his  decisions  are  included  in  the  "  Pahad 
Yizhak  "  of  Lampronti  and  the  "  Gib'at  Pinehas  "of 
Phinehas  Vita  di  Piatelli.  His  first  "pesak,"  enti- 
tled "Rcshit  Bikkuie  Kazir,"  was  written  in  1714 
and  was  published  at  Venice  in  the  following  year. 
His  unpublished  collection  of  "pesakim"  bears  the 
title  of  "Pi  Zaddik."  A  "  pesak  "  directed  against 
the  writings  of  Nehemiah  Hayyun  appeared  in  the 
polemical  work  "Milhamah  laAdouai"  (Amster- 
dam, 1714).  He  wrote  also,  in  addition  to  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  his  teacher  Abraham  Isaac  Marini 
of  Padua,  the"Sefer  Minhagim  le-Bet  liaKencset 
Ashkenazim  "  (Venice,  n.d.),  and  was  the  author  of 
several  piyyutim  printed  in  various  Italian  prayer- 
books,  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  poems  being 
those  beginning  "JIalka  rama  "  and  "Ak  zaddikim 
vodu  li-shimeka."  Olmo  furthermore  composed,  in 
imitation  of  the  "Tofteh  'Aruk  "  of  Moses  Zacuto, 
a  poem  of  277  hendecasyllabic  sextains  entitled 
"  'Eden  'Aruk,"  following  his  model  not  only  in  the 
conception  of  the  subject  but  even  in  the  form. 
The  poem  is  a  dialogue  between  a  just  man,  an 
angel,  and  God,  and  describes  the  last  moments  of 
tlie  life  of  the  righteous,  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body,  and  its  reception  into  paradise,  of 
which  Olmo  gives  a  long  description  resembling 
that  in  the  Midrashimand  in  portions  of  the  Cabala. 
The  "Eden  Aruk"  is  not  a  work  of  great  poetic 
merit,  being  proli.x  and  uninleresting.  It  was  pub- 
lished with  the  "Tofteh  'Aruk"  and  a  double  com- 
mentary by  Abiab  Sar  Shalom  Basilea  at  Venice  in 
1744  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  German  translation 
by  .Moses  ben  Mattithiah  Levi,  at  -Mel/,  in  1777.  It 
has  recently  been  translated  into  Italian  by  Cesare 
Foil  under  the  title  "Eden  Gnaruch,  Ossia  il  Para- 
dise" (Finale-Emilia,  1904). 
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OLMTJTZ  :  City  of  Moravia  in  wliich  Jews  were 
living- as  oiiily  as  tlie  twelfth  century  (Mahzoi-Vitry, 
p.  388,  Berlin,  1899-1903).  In  1454,  under  Ladislaus. 
owing  lo  the  agitation  of  John  Capistrauo,  the  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Olmutz,  and  their  synagogue 
and  their  cemetery  were  given  to  the  city.  From 
that  time  there  are  no  references  to  the  permanent 
settlement  of  Jews  at  Olmlitz,  and  until  1848  only 
one  or  two  Jewish  families  were  allowed  there. 
With  the  more  liberal  laws  of  1848  and  18t)0,  how- 
ever, tlie  Jews,  who  had  for  eentui-ies  found  a  rest- 
ing-place in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns,  re- 
turned to  Olmutz  and  soon  became  an  influential 
portion  of  the  populatioii.  The  institution  of  regu- 
lar worship  in  rented  halls  in  18o9  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Hermann  Zweig  and  the  well-known  Jew- 
ish scholar  and  physician  Adolf  Brecher.  These 
services  were  officially  apjiroved  by  the  authorities 
in  1860;  and  in  1863  an  entire  floor,  which  was  sub- 
sequently acquii-ed  by  the  community,  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  Rev.  Dr,  Schmiedl,  at  that  time  of 
Prossnit'z,  but  now  of  Vienna.  In  1893  the  "Cul- 
tusverein"  was  changed  into  a  "  Cultusgemeinde," 
and  its  constitution  was  confirmed  two  years  later 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  :March  20.  1890.  The 
handsome  new  synagogue,  designed  by  the  architect 
J.  Gilrtner,  was'  dedicated  April  11,  1897,  by  Dr. 
Berthold  Oppenheim,  the  first  rabbi  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  1901  a  communal  cemetery  was  acquired, 
and  the  conununity  has  thirty-five  funds  for  philan- 
thi'opic  purposes,  with  property  valued  at  .'50,000 
crowns,  besides  a  pension  fimd  for  superannuated 
officials,  founded  in  memory  of  the  jubilee  of  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph.  There  are,  fuithermore,  poor 
and  hospital  funds,  a  hebra  kaddislia,  a  women's 
club,  and  a  society  which  provides  free  board  for 
poor  students.  The  Jews  of  Olmutz  now  (1904) 
number  1,676  in  a  total  population  of  21,933. 
liiBMonRArnv:  Y.vreig.  Denkmclirift  AnUl!<KUvh  ili-r  SvMukk- 

sli-iiilnjunn  drr  .^iinatinae  in  OlmUtz.  Olmulz,  18St7;  Uiiioii- 

Kalcnihr.  iii.  Vienna,  lt^94. 
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OLSCHWANG  (LEVIN),  JACOB  SOLO- 
MON: Kussian  Heliiaist;  born  at  KoUlianovo.gov- 
erument  of  Jloghilef,  May  4.  1840 ;  died  at  Yekateri- 
noslav  Jan.  17,  1896.  He  wasa  descendant  of  David 
Conforte,  the  author  of  "Seder  ha-Dorot."  01- 
schwang  received  a  tliorougli  Hasidic  education, 
and  studied  Talmud  and  Ilalakah,  the  Zohar  and 
various  other  cabalistic  works.  He  then  went  to 
Kovno,  whei-e  he  studied  at  the  yesliibah  of  Nav- 
yazki.  In  1802  he  settled  in  Friedrichstadt.Courland, 
where  he  joined  the  circle  of  the  Maskilim  and  in  a 
short  time  was  able  to  write  Hebrew  well.  His 
family  name  was  then  Levin,  which  he  clianged  to 
Olschwang  when  he  removed  to  Krementchug  in 
1866. 

Olschwang  contributed  numerous  articles  to  "  Ha- 
Meli?"  (from  1860),  "Ha-Shahar,"  "Ha-Boker  Or," 
and  other  Hebrew  periodicals.     The  most  interest- 


ing of  Olschvrang's  writingsare  "  Abot  de-Kai-lina  " 
(in  "Ha-:Meliz,"  1868)  and  ""  Haggadah  shel  I'esah  " 
(in  "Ha-Shahar."  1877),  both  satirical  sketches  of 
Jewish  life  in  Russia. 

Olscliwang  maintained  ii  cori-espondence  willi 
most  of  the  Russiaii  JIaskilim  of  his  time,  especially 
with  Jacob  Reilimann,  Lillienliluiii,  Zederbaum,  L. 
Schulman,  Dobsevage,  an<l  Rosenthal.  Many  of 
his  aa-ticles  were  signed  "  YaSliBaL." 

BiBLiOGRAPiiv  :  Se/er  ZiJcfcaroii,  p.  203,  Wai^aw,  18,S9:  huah 
Ahiamf,  iv.  304. 

„;  K.  ■  A.  s.  w. 

OLSCHW ANGER,  ISAAC  WOLF  :   Russian 

rabbi;  born  at  Plungian.  goveriiiiient  of  Kovno, 
Aug.  30,  1825;  died  in  St.  Petersbuig  Aug.  5,  1896. 
He  was  on  one  side  a  descendant  of  Jloidecai  Jatlc, 
the  author  of  the  "Lelnishim,"  and  on  the  other  of 
Judah  Low  ben  Bezaleel  of  Prague  and  R.  Mei'r  of 
Padua.  He  received  a  thorough  Hetirew  educa- 
tion and  studied  Talmud  under  Isi'ael  Lipkin.  <11- 
schwanger  i-eceived  his  rabbinical  diploma  in  1845, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  rabbi  at  Tau- 
roggen.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  secular  stud- 
ies. In  1878  he  was  elected  rabbi  in  St.  Petersburg, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  deatfi.  Olsch  wanger 
took  an  active  interest  in  Jewish  affaii's  and  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  the  well-known  rabbis 
of  his  time.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  Among  the 
Jews  of  Russia  and  of  the  Ilibbat  Ziyyon  move- 
ment. 
BiBUOGBAPHT:  I,Ka?i  yliiid.ia/,  V.  313. 

11.  !i.  A.    S.   W. 

OLSHAUSEN,  JUSTUS:  German  Orientalist; 
born  in  Hoheiifelde  May  9, 1800 ;  died  at  Berlin  Dec. 
22,  1882;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Kiel  (Ph.D. 
1823),  Berlin,  and  Paris.  He  became  iirofessor  of 
Oriental  languagesat  Kiel  in  1830,  but  lost  this  posi- 
tion in  1853  in  consequence  of  his  political  views. 
He  was  called  to  Kijnigsberg  in  the  same  capacity 
in  1858,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there. 
Olshausen's  scientific  activity  was  divided  almost 
e(iually  between  Pahlavi,  in  which  he  did  excellent 
pioneer  work,  and  Old  Testament  criticism  and  the- 
ology. His  first  work  on  this  latter  subject  was  a 
series  of  emendations  (Kiel,  1826),  followed  by  an- 
other series  of  critical  observations  (1856).  His 
commentTiry  on  the  Psalms  (Leipsic,  1853)  was 
eiioch-making  in  its  textual  and  historical  criticism 
and  its  keen  exegetical  insight  based  upon  a  pro- 
found grammatical  knowledge.  He  set  forth  his 
grammatical  views  in  his  "  Lehrbuch  der  Heliril- 
ischen  Sprache  "  (Brunswick.  1861).  in  which  he  un- 
dertook to  go  back  to  Old  Hebrew  forms  as  the  basis 
of  his  presentation,  and  appealed  to  Arabic  analo- 
gies, forming  thus  a  system  opposed  to  that  of 
Ewald.  Most  succeeding  writers  on  Hebrew  grani- 
mar  (Stade,  for  example)  have  !it  tempted  a  synthesis 
of  the  views  of  Ewald  and  Olshausen  (or  of  the 
methods  of  these  two  authors  and  Gesenius). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Alio.  DcuUcM  Biographic. 
T. 
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OMAHA,     See  Ni'.HR  \SK\. 
OMAK    I.    (IBN    AL-KHATTAB) :    Second 
calif;    succeeded  Abu   Bakr  in   634  e,E. ;   assassin- 
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ated  in  644.  Omar  I.  was  tlic  great  olianipion  and 
organizer  of  Islam,  ami  thniiigli  his  fuice  of  charac- 
tiT  and  liisiuttuencfover  .Molianimed  and  Abu  I5akr 
lie  ruled  long  before  he  actually  became  calif. 
During  his  califate  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt  were 
brought  under  Arabic  dominion,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Islam  reached  a  higher  degree  of  organiza- 
tion. Omar  instituted  the  divan,  a  department  of 
the  exchequer  in  wliicli  exact  lists  were  kept  of 
all  Arabs  who  shared  in  the  division  of  spoils,  and 
strict  record  was  made  of  all  revenue— from  con- 
quests, ta.xes.  tithes,  etc.  It  was  Omar  also  who 
instituted  the  system  of  dating  from  the  Ilegini. 

Omar's  name  is  associated  with  an  ordinance 
which  has  had  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Jlohammedan  coun- 
Ordinance  tries.  This  ordinance  provided  that 
of  Omar.  Jews  and  Christians  were  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Mohammedans  bj'  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  dress:  they  might  not  ride  on 
liorsehack  nor  hold  state  positions.  They  were  re- 
quired to  pay  a  head-tax  and  a  land-tax  and  were 
obliged  to  entertain  any  traveling  Jlosleni  for  three 
daj-s.  They  might  not  build  any  new  churches  or 
synagogues.  A  Moslem  might  enter  a  church  or 
synagogue  whenever  he  pleased,  but  a  Jew  or  Chris- 
tian might  not  .similarly  enter  a  mosque.  On  fes- 
tival days  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  might  have 
processions-.  Their  graves  were  to  be  level  with  the 
groimd,  and  they  were  to  pray  silently  for  their 
dead;  never  might  they  sing  aloud. 

It  is  probable  that  not  all  these  provisions  were 
made  by  Omar  himself,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
not  strictly  enforced  during  his  reign.  They  were, 
however,  enforced  at  different  times  and  are  in  the 
main  in  effect  to-day  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
Omar  expelled  the  Christians  from  Nejran  and  the 
Jews  from  Khaibar  because,  he  said,  ilohammed 
wished  to  have  only  one  religion  in  Arabia.  It  is 
also  stated  that  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem — 
which  surrendered  only  to  Omar  in  person — Omar, 
in  agreement  with  the  wishes  of  the  jjatriarch 
Sophronius,  drove  the  Jews  out  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  he  afterward  expelled  them  from  Tiberias: 
there  seems,  however,  to  be  little  ground  for  this 
story  (Gratz,  "Gesch."  3d  ed.,  v.  111). 

BIBIIOGRAPHT  :  n'Herhelot,  Bihliiithiriiif  Orieulah-,  vol.  iv.. 
Paris,  17S9  ;  HuffhPs,  Dirtinnnni  nf  Ishini  ;  W.  Miiir.  Allltiils 
oj  th*-  EnrhiCntiitiiate,^jnn*h>n,ls^i:  A.  Sprenper,  i^c/»'n 
iinrt  hchrf  ties  Muhnmmail.  Berlin,  IstiO;  Taharl,  (Virniii'viic 
(transl.  by  Zot«'nlMTir,  Parte.  1W7-T4):  (i.  Weil.  Gench.  der 
Choliphcn.  Mannbeini  ami  Stuttsrart,  im6  and  1SH3. 
I  M.   \V.  M. 

OMEN  :  Occurrence  or  incident  regarded  as  fore- 
shadowing a  favorable  or  unfavorable  issue  in  a 
certain  conjuncture.  Tlie  belief  in  prognostic  signs 
is  closely  connected  with  Divination  and  niantic. 
from  which  it  is  distinguished,  however,  in  that  it 
presupposes  neither  higher  inspiration  nor  special 
knowledge.  The  principal  characteristic  of  the 
omen  is  the  fortuitousness  of  the  phenomenon  or  of 
the  event,  which  otherwise  need  be  in  no  way  re- 
markable. Usually  it  is  even  a  commonplace  oc- 
currence. The  belief  in  omens,  in  the  more  ac- 
curate acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  most  prindtive 
stage  of  divination  and  soothsaying.  Studying  the 
signs  of  the  heavens  (Astrology)  and  predicting 


from  the  flight  of  birds  (At_cuKv)  or  from  other  cir- 
cumstances (Divin.\tiox).  were  ]»roliil)ited  l)y  Juda- 
ism. But  this  superstition  was  so  deep-rooted  that, 
in  a  form  in  which  it  did  not  betray  its  connection 
with  idolatry  and  magic,  it  was  i)ractise(l  in  the  time 
of  the  Talmud,  and  it  is  tolerated  even  at  the  present 
time. 

The  best-known  examples  from  the  Bible  are  the 
signs  accepted  by  Eliezer  (Gen.  xxiv.  14)  and  In' 
Jonathan  (I  Sam.  xiv.  9),  which  the  Talmud  declared 
to  be  simple  omens.  "As  his  name,  so  is  he; 
Nabal  [=  "disgrace'']  is  his  name,  and  folly  is  with 
him"  (I  San:,  xxv.  'i'}).  suggests  the  "nomen  et 
omen. "  A  man  by  the  name  of  Kidor  was  distrusted 
by  R.  Meir  (about  1.50  c.E.)  because  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
20  occur  the  words,  "  For  a  generation  ["  ki  dor''] 
of  perversity  are  they."  Name-supeistition  was 
wide-spread,  although  man}-  sought  to  combat  it 
(Yoraa  83b).  Even  the  Sibylline  Books  (iii.  224  rt 
«'7.)  already  declared  the  signs  of  sneezing,  the  flight 
of  birds,  etc.,  to  be  illusory  (conip.  Josephus.  "  Ant." 
xix.  8,  g  2;  Blau.  "Das  Altjlidische  Zauberwesen," 
p.  164).  As  examples  of  sentences  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Biblical  prohibition  of  divination 
(Cnj;  Deut.  xviii.  10;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  26),  it  is  for- 
bidden to  regard  as  ominous,  the  following  are 
quoted:  "The  bread  fell  from  my  niuuth";  "My 
staff  fell  from  mj'  hand  " ;  "A  snake  crept  to  my 
right " ;  "  A  fox  ran  to  my  left  and  his  tail  blocked 
the  road  in  front  of  me"  (Sifre,  Deut.  171).  The 
Babylonians  took  omens  from  weasels  and  snakes, 
references  to  which  occur  in  the  Talmud  (Blau,  ib. 
p.  45),  and  Winckler  is  probably  not  wrong  in  main- 
taining ("Alte  Orient,"  iii.,  parts  ii.  and  iii.,  p.  41) 
that  the  oldest  form  of  the  sibyl  was  modeled  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Babylonian  collections  of  omens. 

Omens  are  divided  into  two  main  groups — good 
and  bad  omens.  Examples  are  given  in  the  article 
Augury:  but  there  may  be  enumerated  here  some 
of  those  which  are  of  a  specifically  Jewish  charac- 
ter, showing  a  Jewish-monotheistic  tinge.  If  upon 
rising  in  the  morning  a  passage  of  the  Bible  oc- 
curs to  one's  mind,  it  is  a  sort  of  prophecj'  (Ber. 
55b.  below).  Especially  well  liked  were  prognostics 
which  were  suggested  by  Scriptural  passages  re- 
cited b)'  children  (Yoma  75b  et  pnssim).  The  name 
of  Mount  Sinai  is  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen  for 
Israel  (Shah.  89a).  The  eating  of  a  plant  the  name 
of  which  means  "to  multiply"  (N'DII)  is  recom- 
mended (Kcr.  6a).  and  even  to-day  carrots  are 
eaten  for  this  rea.son.  On  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of 
New-Year,  in  South  German}',  one  eats  cabbage 
cooked  in  water,  because  of  the  resemblance  in 
sound  of  the  German  "kohl  mit  wasser"  ("cabiiage 
with  water")  to  "kol  inewasser,"  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  of  "ICQD  ijlp  ("announcing  voice"). 
The  calendars  record  numerous  varieties  of  weather 
omens  the  prototypes  of  which  can  be  found  in  the 
Talmud.  Regarding  omens  in  the  Middle  Ages,  see 
Augury.     See  also  Bibliomascy. 

BiBI.innRAPnY:  Sec  works  cited  in  the  blbllnpraphy  to  artlolc 
ArcM'RY;  fnnipare  esiM'cially  Meyer.  I)i:r  Ahcrohniltt'  iltx 
Mitlitttller!'  uiul  tier  yUchstfiiliicKileii  Jnlirhu)iilitt(,\^\>. 
i:S2  147,  I5a.sel.  \sm:  lilau,  AJa.v  AltilUliyrhi  Xiiulicniewii. 
pp.  17.  +4  4K  14i>-130,  lii4,  slrasbiirK.  IMtS;  firuiibaum.  f.V- 
mmmflli-  Atifxiltzc  zur  Sfirach-  inid  iiancnkimrlr,  pp.  1411, 
3.W.  lierlin,  UKJl. 
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'OMEB  (="sheaf").— Biblical  Data:  Thu 
Israelites  were  cominanilcd  after  the  eonqiiest  of 
Cauaan  to  bring  at  harvest-time  an  'omer  of  the  first- 
fruits  to  the  priest  as  a  wave  olTering  (Lev.  xxiii. 
10-11).  The  (lay  on  wbieli  tlie  'omer  of  the  wave- 
offering  had  to  be  hrought  is  vaguely  indicated  as 
"on  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath."  It  would  ap- 
pear from  Lev.  x.\iii.  11  that  the  priest  had  only  to 
wave  it  on  the  morrow  of  the  Sabbath,  while  it 
might  be  brought  on  some  previous  day ;  but  verse 
15  of  the  same  eha|iter  shows  that  the  bringing  and 
waving  were  to  take  place  on  the  same  day.  That 
day  required  a  special  sai-ri(ic<>  after  the  waving  of 
the  'omer, 
namely,  a  "he- 
lamb  without 
blemish  of  the 
first  year  for 
a  burnt  offer- 
ing, two  tenth 
parts  of  an 
ephah  of  fine 
flour  with  oil 
for  a  ni  c  a  1  - 
offering,  and 
of  wine  the 
fourth  part  of 
an  bin  for  a 
drink-offer- 
ing." The  Is- 
raelites were 
forbidden  to 
eat  of  the  new- 
ly harvested 
grain  till  after 
they  had 
brought  the 
sacrifices  of  the 
'  o  in  e  r  (  i  h  . 
verses  1"2-14). 
From  the  day 
on  which  the 
'omer  of  the 
wave -offering 
was  brought 
the  Israelites 
had  to  count 
seven  weeks 
or  fortj'-nine 
days,  the  fifti- 
eth day  being 
the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  (ib. 
verses     15     et 

««(/.).  Tlie  counting  is  still  practised;  and,  though 
the  bringing  of  tlu^  'omer  ceased  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple,  the  days  between  Passover 
and  Pentecost  are  called  the  "'omer  days"  (see 
Penticcost). 

In  Post-Biblical  Literature  :    The   Rabbis, 

contrary  to  ihc  .Septuagiiit  and  later  non-Jewish 
translators,  consider  the  word  "  'omer  "  as  designa- 
ting the  measure,  which  is  one-tenth  of  an  ephah 
(eomp.  E.\.  xvi.  36;  A.  V.  "omer");  therefore  they 
hold  that  the  wave-olleringdid  not  consist  of  a  sheaf 
but  was  an  'omer  of  grain  (see  Kashi  to  Lev.  x.xiii. 


'Omer 
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10).  They  assert  also  that  although  the  kind  of 
grain  is  not  specified  in  the  Hiblethe  only  sort  which 
could  l)c  used  for  the  offering  was  barley  (Pesilj. 
viii.  TOa;  Jlen.  fl8b).  The  grain  hail  to  be  reaped 
on  the  day,  or  during  the  night  preceding  the  day, 
it  was  to  be  brought  into  the  Temple  (Meg.  30b; 
see  below).  According  to  the  Rabbis,  the  wave- 
offering  was  brought  on  the  16th  of  Nisan,  that  i.-*, 
on  the  morrow  after  the  I'assover  Feast,  the  main 
point  of  difference  between  the  l?ul)bis  and  tlie  Hoe- 
thiisiansand  modern  Karaites  being  that  the  latter 
explained  literally  the  words  "morrow  after  the 
Sabbath"  (Ijcv.  xxiii.  15)  as  the  day  following  the 

first      Sabbath 
after  the  Pass- 
o  v  e  r    Feast 
(.Men.     6  5  b; 
Meg.Ta'an.  i.). 
Although  the 
e])hah    con- 
tained three 
scabs    (see 
Targ.    pseudo- 
Jonathan   to 
Ex.  xvi.  36;  .see 
al.so    AVKiiiins 
.\  N  D    M  E  .V  s  - 
uhes),  so  that 
the    "omer   be- 
cameone-tenth 
of  three  scabs, 
yet,  according 
to  K.  Ishmael, 
if  the  16tli   of 
X i  s a  11    is    a 
week-day,  five 
scabs   of    bar- 
ley    must     be 
reaped,     for 
after  the  grain 
has       be  e  n 
cleaned   and 
sifted     several 
tiini'S     only 
t  li  ree   scabs 
will      remain. 
If  the  16th  of 
Nisan  falls  on 
a    S  a  b  b  a  t  h  , 
only     three 
seahs  must  be 
reaped,    for 
otherwise    the 
work  would 
take  too  long.     According  to  the  other  rabbis,  the 
quantity   to   be    reaped   was  always    three    seahs. 
There  arose  a  ditference  also  between 
Regula-      I{.   Hanina     Segan   ha-Kohanim   and 
tions  Con-    those   who    asserted    that   the    grain 
cerning-  the  for    the    'omer    must    always,    even 
Reaping,     on   a   Sabbath,    be   reaped   by  three 
|iersons,    each   with    his  own    sickle 
and  basket,  in  order  to  give  the  reaping  more  pub- 
licity;  H.  Hanina  Segan  ha  Kohanim  declared  that 
on  a  Sabbath  only  one  man  might  reap  the  'omer, 
with  one  sickle  and  one  basket  (Men.  vi.  1).     The 
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grain  nmst  be  taken  from  a.  lieKl  near  Jerusalem,  if 
ripe  enough ;  otherwise  il  may  be  gathered  else- 
where (Meu.  vi.  2). 

The  reapiug  was  done  with  much  cereniony.  Mes- 
sengers, sent  liy  the  bet  din  to  the  chosen  field  on  the 
day  preceding  the  Passover  Feast,  drew  the  heads 
of  the  stalks  together  in  sheaves  and  tied  them  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  reapers.  Then 
when  the  hour  forgathering  came  the  reapers  thiice 
asked  permission  to  reap;  this  was  done  in  order  to 
impress  upon  the  Boethusians  that  this  was  the 
proper  time  for  the  gathering  of  the  'omer  (Men. 
vi.  3). 

After  the  grain  had  been  gathered  it  was  brought 
to  the  courtyard  of  tlie  Temple,  where,  accoidiug  to 
R.  Jlei'r,  it  was 
parched  while  it 
was  still  in  the 
ear;  according 
to  the  other  rab- 
b  i  s ,  it  was 
first  thrashed 
and  then 
parched.  The 
grain  was 
ground  into 
coarse  meal  and 
then  sifted 
tlirough  thirteen 
sieves  until  it 
became  very 
clean,  after 
which  the  tenth 
part  was  taken, 
the  measure  of 
the  'omer,  and 
given  to  the 
priest.  The  re- 
mainder, which 
was  subject  to 
hallali,  and,  ac- 
cording to  R. 
Akiba,  to  tithe 
also,  could  be 
redeemed  and 
eaten  even  by 
laymen.  The 
priest  proceeded 
with  the  'omer 
as  with  any 
other  meal-offer- 
ing: he  poured 
meal,  "  waved  " 
it  on  the  altar; 
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oil    and    frankincense    over    the 
it,  and   then   burned  a  handful  of 
the   remainder  was  eaten  by  the 
priests  (.Men.   vi.  4).     The  "  waving  " 
Manner  of   was  done  in  th(f  following  way :  'Tlie 
Waving      offering  was  placed  on  the  extended 
the  'Omer.    hands  of  tin;  priest,  who  moved  them 
backward   and    forward   (to   counter- 
act the  effects  of  injurious  winds)  and  then  upward 
and   downward   (to   counteract   the    effects  of  in- 
jurious dews;    P.sik.   R.  xviii.  [ed,   Friedmann,  p. 
92a];  Pcsik.  viii.  701. ;  Men.  62a;  Lev.  R.  .x.wiii.  .5). 
As  soon  as  the  'imier  ceremony  was  completed  the 
people  of  Jeruisalem  were  perndtted  to  eat  of  the 
newly  liarvested  grain ;   people  of  towns  far  from 


Jerusalem  might  not  do  so  until  after  noon,  when  it 
was  certain  that  the  ceremony  at  Jerusalem  had  been 
concluded.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  ]{. 
Johanan  b.  ZaUkai  dccidc'd  that  the  new  grain  might 
not  be  eaten  at  all  during  the  Kith  of  iS^isan  (Men. 
vi.  5).  No  grain  might  be  reaped  tintil  the  barley 
for  the  'omer  had  been  gathered  (Men.  vi.  7). 

The  Rabbis  considered  the  bringing  of  the  'omer 
as  one  of  the  most  im]iortant  observances:  it  is 
a  repayment  to  God  for  the  manna  given  in  the  wil- 
derness, of  which  every  Israelite  collected  the  meas- 
ure of  an  'omer  (see  Mann  a).  God  made  the  repay- 
ment so  easy  that  only  the  quantity  of  one  'omer, 
and  thatof  barU'y  only,  was  required  fromall  Israel. 
The  virtue  of  thi\  'omer  was  so  great  that,  accordino- 

to  the  Rabbis, 
on  its  account 
God  promised 
the  land  of  Ca- 
naan to  Abra- 
ham. The  'omer 
made  peace  be- 
tween husband 
and  wife,  that 
is,  the  meal- 
offering  of  jeal- 
ousy did,  which 
consisted  of  the 
tenth  part  of  an 
ephah  of  b.arley- 
m  e  a  1  ( c  o  m  p . 
Num.  V.  1.5).  It 
was  the  'omer 
that  rescued  the 
Israelites  from 
theMidianitesin 
the  time  of 
Gideon,  from 
the  Assyrians  in 
the  time  of  Hez- 
ekiah.  from  the 
Babylonians  in 
the  time  of  Eze- 
kiel,  and  from 
the  Ainalekites 
in  the  time  of 
II  a  m  a  n  (see 
mohdecai  in 
Rabbinical 

LiTEUATURE), 

those  conclu- 
sions being  inferred  by  the  Rabbis  from  the  word 
"  barley  "  mentioned  in  connection  with  each  of  these 
events (Pesilj.  R.  I.e. ;  Pe.sik.  I.e. ;  Lev.  R.  xxviii.  4-6). 

E.  f.  M.  Sel. 

'OMEK.     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

'OMEK,   LAG  BE-  :    Thirty-third  day  in  the 

period  lit  llic  counting  of  the  'omer  ("Lag"  =  3  7, 
the  numerical  value  of  which  is  33),  corresponding 
to  the  IStli  day  of  lyyar.  This  day  is  celebrated  as 
a  semi-holiday,  although  the  reason  for  this  celebra- 
tion has  lujt  been  detinitely  ascertained.  The  reason 
most  commoidy  given  is  that  the  plague  which 
raged  among  the  disciples  of  R.  Akiba  during  the 
period  of  the  'omer  (Yeb.  62b)  ceased  on  that  day 
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(Shull.iau  -Aruk,  Oral.i  Hiiyyim,  493,  2).  The  day 
is  tht'irfore  known  as  the  "Schohus'  Festival," 
wlien  the  bal.iurim  indulired  in  various  kinds  of 
amusement  and  meminaUini;;.  There  is,  however, 
no  foundation  in  tlie  Tahnud  for  this  tradition,  un- 
less, as  was  suggested,  tlie  text  be  changed  to  read 
"  from  Passover  to  tlie  middle  ["  peras  "]  of  '  Azeret  " 
(lieilprin,  "Seder  lia-Dorot,"  vol.  ii.,  s.r.  "Akiba." 
§  4;  Jacob  MiJlln,  "Sefcr  lia-Maharil."  t-  .j4.  Sabbio- 
netta,  155G;  comp.  "BetYosef"  and  "Darke  JIo- 
sheh"to  Tur  Orah  Ilavvim.  4n::!1.     15ut  even  then 


Lae  be-'Omer. 

(From  AD  old  print) 

casuistic  methods  have  to  be  employed  to  make  the 
incident  tit  the  day  in  question.  Another  reason 
given  is  that  the  manna  first  descended  on  this  day 
("  Hatam  Sofer,"  on  Sliulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah, 
233).  For  the  reasons  suggested  in  more  modern 
times  see  'Omeu. 

The  cabalists  attach  a  peculiar  importance  to  Lag 
be-'Omer.  It  is  a  tradition  with  them  that  Simeon 
ben  Yohai,  the  alleged  author  of  the  Zohar,  died  on 
that  day,  and  at  liis  death  revealed  to  his  pupils 
many  secrets  which  were  subsequently  incorporated 
into  the  Zohar.  The  day  is  therefore  called  "  nilliila 
de-Kabbi  Simeon  ben  Yohai"  (Zohar,  ed.  Amster- 
dam, 168.-),  p.  291b).  The  term  "Hillula"(=  "wed- 
ding ")  ])oints  to  the  harmonious  union  of  all  the 
worlds  that  was  efTected  at  the  death  of  that  great 
rabbi.  The  day  is  celebrated  with  illuminations, 
because,  according  to  the  narrative,  at  the  death  of 
U.  Simecm  the  world  was  filled  with  light,  since  the 
revehitions  whicli  he  liad  received  were  then  put  in 
writing  in  the  Zohar  (sec  Zohar,  I.e.  and  p.  29Gb). 
A  hymn  entitled  "  Bar  Yohai,"  which  consists  of  ten 
stan/.as,  each  stanza  corresponding  to  one  of  the  ten 
sefirot,  is  sung  in  many  conununities  on  thatdaj'. 
School-children  are  given  bows  and  arrows,  for,  ac- 
cording to  tra<lition,  the  rainbow  did  not  appear 
during  the  life  of  U.  Simeon;  hence  the  children 
playing  with  bows  symbolize  the  death  of  the 
.sage.  Another  interpretation  is  given  of  this  cus- 
tom, in  accordance  with  a  saying  in  the  Zohar  that 
a  bow  of  many  colors  will  appear  in  the  sky  imme- 
diately before  theeonnng  of  the  Messiah.  'Vhv  bow 
with  which  the  children  play  on  that  day  thus  sym- 
bolizes the  ])rayer  of  the  Jews  that  the  promised 
bow  shall  appear. 


The  Palestinian  Jews,  especially  those  living  in 
Safed.  on  this  day  visit  the  traditional  grave  of  R. 
Simeon  near  the  village  Meron,  after  which  they 
go  to  the  woods  near  by  and  celebrate  the  event 
with  much  rejoicing  (Luncz,  "  Luah  "Erez  Yisrael." 
for  the  year  56U3,  Jerusalem,  1902;  a  full  aiul  inter- 
esting description  of  the  c<4ebration  is  given  by 
Goldfarb  in  "Luah  Alnasaf "  for  .'j()04,  pp.  331- 
403).  This  custom  has  been  deprecated  by  many 
rabbinical  authorities  (see  LiJb  Balkover,  "Shem 
Aryeh,"  on  Orah  Hayyim.  No.  14,  Wilna, 
1873;  comp.  "Hatam  Sofer,"  on  Yoreh  De'ah, 
233). 

All  the  restrictive  laws  that  are  in  force  during 
the  other  days  of  the  'omer,  as  the  law  against  cut- 
ting the  hair,  or  that  against  the  performance  of 
marriage  ceremonies,  are  suspended  on  this  day. 
Custom,  however,  varies  widely  with  regard  to 
these  restrictions.  In  some  communities  the  restrict- 
ive laws  are  in  force  only  during  the  first  thirty- 
three  days,  and  are  entirely  sus|)ended  thereafter. 
In  other  places  the  restrictive  laws  are  enforced 
only  after  the  new-moon  of  lyyar,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Lag  be-'Omer,  continue  in  force  dur- 
ing the  whole  month.  The  prevailing  custom  is  to 
abstain  from  all  joyous  celebration  during  all  the 
days  of  the  'omer  with  the  exception  of  the  new- 
moon  of  lyyarand  of  Lag  be-'Omer  (Orah  Ilayyim, 
493.  2,  and  Lsserles'  gloss ;  Abraham  Danzig,  "  llayye 
Adam,"  131,  11).  There  is  no  special  ritual  for  this 
da\".  The  prayer  "Tahanun"  is,  however,  omitted 
from  all  the  three  services,  as  well  as  from  the 
"Minhah"  service  of  the  previous  day. 

BlBLiOfiRAPHY:  Friertliiniler.  The  Jcwinh  HclUiiim.  London, 
VM);  I.,andsberger,  Ihndnif'cher  Vrsprunu  den  lirnurhcs 
Zwi^eheu  Pnwfi/'-  un<i  IVoehrnffeat  Nirltt  zit  Ih'irathen^ 
Bn'.slau,  ISHS);  Lilikute  /(.ehi,  I'ioirktiv,  \vm:  Isnar  Tyniau, 
Minlianim,  Warsiiw, '  1SS2 ;  Shub,  Ta'aine  hd-Minfifn/im, 
LeliiberK.  IS'.Ki. 
K.  c.  J.    II.    G. 

OMNAM  KEN  (p  DJDX) :  A  penitential  hymn 
in  the  ritual  for  the  eve  of  Atonement,  according 
to  the  Polish  rite.  The  author  has  been  identified 
by  Josejih  Jacobs  with  R.  Yom-Tob  of  Joigny,  the 
ral)bi  and  leader  of  the  Jews  who  so  heroically  faced 
their  enemies  in  the  castle  of  York  on  March  17, 
1190.  A  translation,  ])reserving  the  meter,  rime- 
system,  and  alphabetical  acrostic  of  the  original 
Hebrew,  by  I.  Zang  will,  was  first  iniblished  in  Jacobs' 
"Jews  of'Angevin  England."  p.  109.  The  tradi- 
tional melody  is  of  very  much  later  date,  and  of  a 
jingling  nature  scarcely  worthy  of  the  sidiject. 
Although  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  Jewish  character, 
the  associations  of  the  occasion  when  it  is  us<'d  en- 
deared it  during  the  nineteenth  century  to  many  n 
congregation,  and  the  local  versions  differ  but  lillle, 
.save  in  the  phrase  next  preceding  the  cadence,  where 
local  fancy  has  run  riot.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  original  form  of  the 
cadence,  still  ])reserved  in  north  Germany,  incon- 
veniently displaces  the  customary  accent  of  the 
Hebrew  word  used  as  refrain  ("salahti  "  =  "  I  have 
forgiven").  In  the  English  tradition  there  is  a 
relic  of  the  cooperation  of  those  vocal  accom- 
panists of  the  past,  the  "singer"  and  "bass"  (see 
Jlrsic.  Syn.xooo.m,),  in  the  repetition  of  a  portion 
of  the  second  line  of  each  couplet,  originally  their 
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'Onier, 
Omri 


Lag  be- 


•wordless  variation  of  tlie  ordiuary  strain  just  chanted 
by  the  hazzan. 

BiBi.iiii;R.\riiY:  J.  .Tarolw.  The  Jfics  of  Angevin  England. 
|ip.  IIPII,  lai.  :)S'T.  Loiulim.  l«ti  (metrical  tninslatloii  by  I. 
ZaiiV'will);  A.  Baer,  7J(i<il  T'tilhih  <Dcr  Fralitifclii-  Vni- 
)i« (.)■),  Frankf"rtHin-t lie-Main,  1)«S,  No.  1319;  Marksulin  and 
Wolf,  Aiisimlil  Atles  Ihhrflisihcr  Siinognilitl-Mclmlitf, 
Nos.  H  anil  4A,  lA-lusio,  1ST5:  J.  I,.  Mombach,  Saciril  Miisiial 
Coiiip'wiM'oHs,  p.  ais,  London,  IS.'^l ;  colien  and  Davis,  l'«ic« 
of  Prai/cr  iinii  I'rai^c,  No.  251,  London,  1899. 
A.  F.  L.  C. 


a  rival,  contested  his  cliiiin  to  the  tliroiic.  Appar- 
ently at  the  euil  (if  four  ycaisOniri  became  sole  ruler 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  His  reiga  extended, 
rnunting  fiom  his  coronation  by  tlie  army,  over 
twelve  years  (885-874  n.c.).  Tlie  a.ssociations  of 
Tirzah  were  so  repellent  and  sanguiniiry,  and 
the  Ideation  so  poor  for  a  capital,  that  Omri  pur- 
chased a  new  site.  Shomeron,  fiom  Sliemer  for 
two    talents    of    silver  (about  $4,000).      Here    he 


OMNAM   KEN 
I.  OLDER  FORM 


Om-nam  ken.yezer  so  -  ken     ba  -   nu;  bak  le-hazdek,rab  ze  -  dek,  wa-'a  -  ne  -  nu:  Sa-lah  -  ti. 


II.  MODERN  FORM 


2.   Cast. 


scorn      o'er  and        ab 


$ 


hor th'  in  -form  -  er's        rcord:       Dear     Ood, 

cres.  ,  f  -^ 


'^SZ 


^=^^ 


:t= 


-^==^ — i»»- 


deign 


thU. 


re    -  frain  to        make       heard,      "Fur  -  giv 


OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD.     See  God. 

OlIRI  ('-IDJ!)  :  1.  The  first  king  of  the  fourth 
tlyiiasty  <4  liie  Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel  (I 
Kings  -wi.  16-28).  He  is  first  mentioned  as  captain 
of  the  host  of  Elah  which  was  besieging  Gibbethdn, 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines.  At  the  same 
time  this  Elah,  son  of  Baasha,  second  king  of  the 
second  dynasty  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  was  in- 
toxicated in  the  house  of  Arza  at  Tirzah.  Wliile 
in  this  condition  Zimri  slew  him  and  all  his  kinsfolk 
and  usurped  the  crown  ('h.  xvi.  8-l.'i).  As  soon  as 
this  news  reached  the  ears  of  Omri  and  of  the  army 
at  Gibbethou,  the  host  made  Omri  their  king,  and 
all  marched  at  once  to  dispute  the  succession  with 
Zimri.  Tirzah  was  besieged  and  quickly  taken. 
Ziinri,  to  avoid  the  certain  tortures  of  capture,  with- 
drew into  his  palace  and  burned  it  over  his  head. 
Omri  had  not  yet  won  overall  the  people.  Tibni, 
IX.-26 


built  his  capital,  which  became  and  remained  a 
strong  fortress  down  to  its  captuie  by  Sargou  II. 
in  722  n.c. 

The  biief  record  of  King  Omri's reign  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  his  political  career.  He  was  harassed 
liy  the  Syrians  and  compelled  to  make  certain  con- 
cessions to  them  in  Samaria  (ih.  xx.  34).  His  power, 
however,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  conquered  and 
held  inider  him  the  Moabitcs,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Moaliite  Stone.  The  Assyrian  annalists,  too,  for 
nearly  1. 50  years  referred  to  this  land  as  the  "land 
(if  the  house  of  Omri.  "or  the  "  land  of  Omri."  Jehu, 
even,  the  founder  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  is  called  by 
Shalmaneser  II.  '■the  son  of  Omri,"  probably  be- 
cause he  was  a  successor  of  the  great  Omri  on  the 
thidiie  of  Israel.  Omri's  friendly  relations  with  the 
Phenicians  diiubtless  led  to  the  marriage  between 
his  son  Aliab  and  the  princess  Jezebel. 

Though   his  leign  was  comparatively  short,  he 
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displayed  signal  stiitesmnnship  and  diplomacy  in 
his  selection  of  his  capital  and  in  his  relations  with 
the  snrronnding  jieoples.  His  moral  character  was 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom.  I.  M.  P. 

2.  A  son  of  Bechcr  and  grandson  of  Benjamin 
(I  C'liron.  vii.  (S).  3.  A  descendant  of  Jnclah  thidiigli 
Pharez  {ib.  i.\.  4),  4.  Son  of  Michael,  ])rince  of  the 
trihe  of  Issacliar  in  the  time  of  David  (ib.  xxvii.  18). 

E.  o.  It.  yi.  Skl. 

OMSK.     See  SiHEUi.v. 
ON.     See  Heliopolis. 

ON  A' AH  ("  overreaching  ") :  Term  applied  to 
till'  sale  (if  an  article  at  .so  niuch  more,  or  to  the 
liurchase  of  an  article  at  so  much  less,  than  its  mar- 
ket value  that  fraud  or  the  taking  of  an  undue  ad- 
vantage is  presumed.  Were  not  ona'uli  thus  con- 
strued in  the  Mislinah  (B.  31.  iv.  3-9),  "oppression" 
w<nild  be  the  more  suitable  term;  where  oua'ah  is 
transferred  from  business  to  social  conduct  (B.  M. 
iv.  10)  "wronging"  is  the  fittest  translatimi.  In 
Lev.  .\i.\.  33  and  \xv.  14  the  Authorized  Version's 
renderings  of  the  verb  from  which  this  noun  is  de- 
rived and  on  which  the  doctrine  is  based  are  "  to  ve.x  " 
and  "to  oppress  "  ;  the  Revised  Version  renders  it 
"  to  wrong." 

I.  The  doctrine  of  ona'ah  answers  to  the  "la-sio 
major"  of  Konian  law.  But  while  such  "  la'.sio  "  in 
that  law  covered  much  broader  ground,  it  interfered 
only  when  the  disproportion  between  price  and 
value  exceeded  two  to  one.  In  Jewish  law  a  dis- 
crepancy of  one-sixth  enabled  the  wronged  party 
to  secure  the  cancelation  of  tlie  sale  or  purchase; 
that  is,  an  article  worth  six  money- 
Overcharge  units  in  the  market  may  not  be  sold 
or  Under-  for  seven  or  bought  for  five  (B.  M. 
estimate.  49b).  It  seems  that  overcharge  bj' the 
merchant  selling  to  the  consumer  was 
the  most  frequent  instance  in  whicli  the  application 
of  the  rule  was  called  for;  the  claim  had  to  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  buyer  had  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  purchase  to  a  merchant  or  to  one  of  liis  friends. 
It  is  said  that  K.  Taffon  taught  at  Lydda  that  the 
discrepancy  must  amount  to  one-third  to  justify 
an  action,  whereu|ion  the  merchants  rejoiced;  but 
when  he  extended  the  time  for  rescissimi  to  the 
whole  day  thej"  demanded  tlie  restoration  of  the 
old  rule. 

Either  seller  or  purchaser,  whether  merchant  or 
one  in  private  life,  may  m^d^e  the  complaint,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  to  the  contrary  of  R. 
Judali  t)cn  llai.  The  purchaser  imp<ised  upon  may 
ask  cither  for  rescission  of  the  transaction  or  for  the 
return  of  the  excess  paid  by  him. 

In  the  case  of  changing  money  it  was  suggested 
that  a  lack  in  weight  of  even  one  in  twelve  should 
be  sullicietit  ground  for  complaint,  but  the  prevail- 
inc:  opinion  tixe<l  here  also  the  ratio  of  one  in  six. 
Within  a  great  city  tlie  time  for  complaint  extends 
until  the  money  in  question  can  be  shown  to  a 
money-changer;  in  villages,  where  no  money- 
changer is  to  he  found,  until  tlie  eve  of  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  party  deceived  is  apt  to  tender  the  coin  in 
payment  for  his  purchases. 

Tlie  snudlest  amount   fur  which  a  complaint  of 


overreaching  can  be  brought  is  one-sixth  of  a  "  sela' , " 
or  shekel,  though  a  suit  over  a  smaller  amount  may 
be  instituted  on  other  grounds.  The  rule  as  to 
overreaching  by  an  excess  or  dcticiency  of  one-sixth 
does  not  ajiply  to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  slaves,  of 
bonds  for  money,  or  of  real  estate;  the  |iro]iosition  of 
H.  Judah  to  except  also  books  of  tlie  Law,  pearls, 
gems,  and  cattle,  on  the  ground  that 

Excep-  they  have  no  fixed  market  value,  was 
tions.  not  adopted,  the  former  exceptions 
alone  bi,'ing  sanctionctl  by  tradition. 
It  has  been  shown  uiuU'r  Afi'HAisiiMENT  that  in  judi- 
cial salesof  landanelloi't  was  made  to  sell  within  one- 
sixth  of  the  market  value. 

AVhere  the  seller  dil^tinctly  and  truly  states  what 
the  goods  are  worth,  or  what  they  have  cost  him, 
and  how  much  lie  is  charging  for  his  profit,  he  can 
protect  himself  against  the  claim  for  overcharge; 
the  buyer  can  do  the  same  by  admitting  the  true 
value  of  the  goods  for  which  he  is  olVering  an  in- 
adequate price  (B.  JI.  51b).  Thus  the  law  of  ona'ah 
is  a  protection  against  fraud  only,  not  against  open 
extortion;  but  a  mere  stiiudation  against  the  law  of 
ona'ah  without  a  true  statement  of  value  or  cost  is 
unavailing  (B.  M.  51a).  It  is  said  that  a  householder 
who  sells  some  of  his  own  household  goods  ,may 
charge  more  than  their  market  value,  as  they  have 
for  him  a  sentimental  value  of  which  the  buyer  is 
supposed  to  be  aware  (ib.). 

In  the  mislinah  dealing  with  ona'ah  nothing  is 
said  of  the  mitnre  or  origin  of  the  "slia'ar"  or 
market  price.  But  from  Baba  Mezi'a  (v.  7),  where 
the  nsury  law  and  the  diirerent  ways  of  evading  it 
are  discussed,  certain  bargains  are  said  not  to  be 
closed  "till  the  'slia'ar'  comes  out,"  that  is,  until 
the  price  of  the  grain  or  other  produce  for  that 
season  isfixed.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  market 
price  was  in  some  cases  at  least  set  by  public  au- 
thoritj',  probably  after  the  character  of  the  year's 
harvest  became  known  (comp.  Hammurabi's  code, 
§  51).  But  that  an  oilicial  tarill'of  market  prices  was 
not  always  made  among  the  Jews  under  Talnnulic 
inlluence  appears  from  the  di.scnssion  among  Baby- 
lonian amoraim,  reported  in  B.  B.  89a,  on  the  pro- 
priety of  appointing  ollicials  to  set  the  market  price 
for  lea<ling  kinds  of  goods,  like  ollicials  for  inspect- 
ing weights  and  measures;  for  the  tone  of  the  dis- 
cussion shows  that  the  practise  was  not  approved. 

II.  In  another  section  {B.  JI.  iv.  10)  tlu^  ^lislmah 
proceeds:  "As  there  is  '  wronging  '  in  buying  and 
.selling,  so  there  is  'wronging'  in  words;  a  man 
may  not  ask,  '  What  is  this  article  worth  '! '  wlicu  la- 
has  no  intention  of  buying  ;  to  one  who  is  a  repentant 
sinner  it  may  not  be  said,  '  IJemember  thy  former 
conduct';  to  him  who  is  the  son  of  proselytes  one 
may  notexclaim,  '  Komeinber  the  con- 
Ona'ah  in    duct  of  thy  fcjrcfat hers  ' ;  foritissaid, 

■Words.  '  Thou  slialt  neither  vex  a  stranger, 
nor  oppress  him  '  "  (Ex.  xxii.  21).  In 
a  baraita  (B.  M.  58b)  which  follows  this  section  the 
subject  is  further  developed.  "When  a  iiroselytc 
comes  to  study  the  Law  one  should  not  .say,  '  He 
that  ate  the  mi-at  of  fallen  or  torn  beasts,  of  vinclean 
and  creeping  things,  now  comes  to  study  the  Law 
that  was  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Omniiiotencel ' 
WIkmi  trouble  or  sickness  comes   upon  a  man,  or 
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whi'U  lie  bas  to  bury  his  cliildreii,  none  slionlil  say  to 
him.  as  Job's  friemlssaiii  to  Jol),  "  Where  is  tliy  fear 
of  Go<l,  thy  trust,  tliy  hope,  ami  the  iuuocenee  of 
thy  ways?""  The  buraita  forbids  also  practical 
jokes.  "If  ass-ilrivers  come  to  one  for  fo<lder,  one 
may  not  send  them  to  N.  N.  to  buy  it.  knowing  that 
N.  X.  never  sold  hay  or  gniiu  in  his  life." 

On  the  authority  of  R.  Simeon  beu  Yohai.  it  was 
said  that  wronging  by  words  is  worse  than  wrong- 
ing in  trade,  for  the  Scripture  as  to  the  former,  but 
Hot  as  to  the  latter,  commands.  "  Thou  shall  fear  thy 
God":  U.  Eleazar  sjiys.  because  one  injures  the  man 
himself,  the  other  affects  only  his  proper!}- ;  ]{. 
Samuel  b.  Nal.imau  sjiys,  because  in  one  case  there 
is  opportunity  for  restoration,  in  the  other  there  is 
not.  The  Talnuid  then  dwells  upon  the  unpardon- 
able sin  of  "blanching  the  face  of  one's  neighbor  in 
public,"  and  closes  with  the  admonition  that  underall 
circumstances  a  man  should  beware  of  "  wronging  " 
his  wife,  because  her  tears  are  ever  ready  to  accuse 
him  before  the  throne  of  God. 

BiBLioGBAPHT:   Maimonides,   Tad,  Mehirah,  xii.-xv.:  Caro, 
aiiullmii  •Aruk.  Hoahcn  Mishpat.  S27-a*. 
E.  C.  "  L.    X.    D. 

ONAIf  :  A  son  of  Judah ;  he  refused  to  enter 
into  a  livirate  marriage  with  his  sister-in-law  after 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Er,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  Lord  "slew  him  also"  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  7-10). 

E.  G.  H.  S.  O. 

ONDERWIJZER,    ABRAHAM   SAMSON: 

Duteli  rablii:  born  at  Muiden  (near  Anisterdani) 
July  24,  1(^63;  studied  at  the  theological  seminary 
and  the  University  of  Amsterdam  (B.  A.  1884).  He 
was  appointed  rabbi  of  the  congregation  at  Amster- 
dam on  July  5.  1888.  Onderwijzer  has  published 
a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Kashi's  notes 
(Amsterdam,  189.5).  On  Oct.  29,  189.5,  he  founded 
the  Jewish  labor-union  Bezaleel,  of  which  he  is  the 
honorary  president.  Bezaleel  cares  especially  for 
the  nligious  needs  of  its  members  (200  in  1904).  who 
are  for  the  greater  part  diamond-workers.  With 
the  other  congregational  unions  of  Amsterdam, 
I'atrimoiiium  and  St.  Eduardus.  it  supports  the 
Algemeene  Xederlaudsche  Diamantbewerkers  Bond, 
though  Bezaleel  is  entirely  independent  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

Biiii.in<;RArHv:  Jutiilitchc  Cuuraiit.  1903.  No.  39. 

>'■  E.   St.. 

ONIAS  ('Oi/nf,  from  Hebr.  X<Jin  =  X'Jinj) : 
Name  of  several  high  priests  at  the  time  of  the  Sec- 
onil  Temple.  The  secpience  given  them  below  is 
based  on  the  statements  of  Josephiis,  which  are  un- 
reliable, since  Joscphus  did  not  have  access  to  trust- 
worthy sources. 

Onias  I.  :  Son  of  the  Jaddua  mentioned  in  Neh. 
xii.  11,  according  to  Josephus  ("Ant."  xi.  8,  §  7); 
this  Jaddua  is  siiid  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  I  JIacc.  xii.  7,  8,  20  re- 
gards Onias  as  a  contemporary  of  the  Spartan  king 
Areus  (309-26.5  it.c).  Yet  it  is  doubtful  wheth(  r 
Onias  I.  is  meant,  for  the  cntin;  corn'sponden(  o  and 
llie  treaty  with  the  Spartans  are  probalily  (ictilions. 
The  Simon  (I.)  the  Just  extolled  in  Ecclus.  (Siracli) 
1.  1  and  in  legend  (according  to  the  Hebrew  text  the 


son  of  Jonathan,  but  according  to  the  Greek  text 
the  son  of  Onias)  was  probably  the  son  of  Onias  I. 
Many  scholars  take  Simon  the  Just  to  be  the  second 
of  that  name,  in  w  hich  case  a  later  date  must  be  as- 
signed to  his  son  Onias  II. 

Onias  II.  :  Sou  of  Simon  the  Just.  He  was  still 
a  minor  when  his  father  died,  so  that  his  uncle 
Elea/.ar,  and  after  him  the  latter's  uncle  JIauasseh, 
officiated  as  high  priests  before  he  himself  succeeded 
to  that  dignity  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xii.  4,  §  1).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  he  was  a  covetous  man  and 
of  limited  intelligence,  whose  refusal  to  pay  the 
twenty  talents  of  silver  which  every  high  priest  was 
required  to  pay  to  the  King  of  Egypt  threatened  to 
imperil  both  the  high  priest  and  the  people;  but 
at  this  juncture  Joseph,  the  clever  son  of  Tobias 
and  nephew  of  Onias,  succeeded  in  pacifying  King 
Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes).  Onias  is  said  (ilj.  §  10)  to 
have  died,  almost  simultaneously  with  his  nephew 
Joseph,  during  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Soter,  hence 
about  181  B.C.  Ilis  successor  in  oflice  was  his  son 
Simon  H. 

Onias  III.  :  Son  of  Simon  II.  He  is  described 
as  a  pious  man  who,  unlike  the  Helleuizers,  fought 
for  Judaism  (II  JIacc.  iii.-iv.).  Seleucus  Philopa- 
tor  defrayed  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
sanctuarj-  and  was  friendly  to  the  Jews.  A  traitor- 
ous olHcial  of  the  Te[nple,  however,  Simon  the  Ben- 
jamite,  induced  the  king  to  undertake  the  plunder  of 
the  Temple  treasury  (see  Heliodorus)  ;  the  attempt 
was  not  successful,  and  the  Syrian  court  never  for- 
gave the  high  priest  for  its  miscarriage.  When 
Antiochus  IV  .  (Epiphanes)  became  king,  Onias  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  his  own  brother  Jason  (II  ilacc. 
iv.  7).  According  to  Josephus  ("Ant."  xii.  5,  §  1), 
Jason  became  high  priest  after  the  death  of  Onias, 
the  latter's  son.  who  bore  the  same  name,  being  then 
a  minor.  It  is  strange  that  both  father  and  son 
should  have  been  named  Onias,  and  still  more  strange 
is  the  statement  of  Josephus  that  the  high  jiriest  who 
succeeded  .lason  and  was  the  brother  of  Onias  and 
Jason,  likewMse  was  called  Onias,  and  did  not  assume 
the  name  of  Menelaus  up.til  later;  for  according  to 
this  statement  there  must  have  been  two  brothers  of 
the  same  name. 

While  this  confusion  may  be  due  to  the  Greek 
transcription  of  the  related  Hebrew  names  Johanan, 
Honya,  and  Xehonya,  the  account  of  Jo.sephus  ap- 
pears wholly  unreliable  for  this  very  reason.  Ac- 
cording to  II  Mace.  iv.  2;i,  Jlenelaus  was  not  an 
Aaronite,  but  a  brother  of  the  Simon  mentioned 
above,  and  hence  a  Benjamite.  When  Jlenelaus 
purloined  some  vessels  from  the  Temple  to  curry 
favor  with  the  Syrian  nobles,  Onias  accused  him 
publicly  and  tlien  fled  to  the  asylum  of  Daphne,  near 
Antiocli,  wheie  ilenclaus,  aided  by  the  royal  gov- 
ernor Andronicus,  liad  him  secretly  assassinated,  in 
defiance  of  justice  and  of  his  oath.  The  murilered 
priest  was  deeply  mourned  by  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  and  the  king  also,  on  his  return,  wept  for 
him  and  .sentenced  Andronicus  to  a  well-merited 
death  (II  Mace.  iv.  29-39). 

Wcllhausen  and  Williich  regard  the  story  of  the 
murilir  of  Onias,  as  well  as  the  entire  list  of  high 
priests  from  Jaddua  to  the  Maccabees,  as  legendary, 
while  SchUrerand  Niese  consider  them  historical. 
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TIip  passage  in  Dan.  i.\.  26,  "shall  Jlessiah  be  cut 
off,  but  not  for  himself,"  is  generally  referred  to  the 
murder  of  Onias  (eoniji.  Baethgcn  in  Staple's  "Zeit 
sclirift,"  1886,  vi.  278).  Onias  III.  is  tlie  central 
figure  of  the  U'gendary  liistory  of  later  times;  the 
Byzantine  "Chronieon  Paschale  "  says  that  lie  ofli- 
eiated  fur  twenty-f<nir  years,  thus  i)laeing  the  be- 
ginning of  his  term  of  ollice  under  Egyplian  rule. 
The  Byzantine  "Chronographeion  Syntonion  "  fol- 
lows .losephus  in  mentioning  "another  Onias"  as 
the  suecessor  of  Onias  111.,  referring  probably  to 
jMenelaus,  who  ought,  perhajis,  to  be  a(icled  to  this 
list  as  Onias  IV'.;  an  account  of  his  life  is  given, 
however,  in  Jkw.  Encvc.  viii.  491.  .«. c.  Mknkl.^is. 

Onias  IV.  (V.)  :  Son  of  Onias  III.  and  the  lawful 
heir  of  the  legitimate  high  priests,  lie  had  reason 
to  liojie  that  the  victory  of  the  national  jiarly  under 
Judas  Maccabeus  would  place  him  in  the  office  of 
his  fathers;  but  being  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions by  the  election  of  Ai.n.Mfs,  he  went  to  Egj'pt 
to  seek  aid  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Seleucids  at 
the  court  of  the  Ptolemies,  their  political  enemies. 
About  154.  with  the  permission  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
(Pliilometor),  he  built  at  Lkontoi'olis  a  temple 
which,  though  comparativelv  small,  was  modeled 
on  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  called  by  the  name 
of  its  fountler,  Onias  doubtless  expected  that  after 
the  desecration  of  the  Teiuple  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
Syrians  the  Egyptian  temple  would  be  regarded  as 
the  oidy  legitimate  one;  but  the  traditional  teach- 
ings of  Judaism,  as  contained  in  the  Mishnah,  con- 
cede oidy  (|uasi-lcgiliniate  status  to  the  temple  of 
Onias  (Men.  .\iii.  10)  ;  in  fact,  even  for  the  Egyp- 
tian Jews  the  latter  ditl  not  possess  the  same  im- 
portance as  did  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Onias  IV.,  who  enjoyed  the  favorof  the  Egyptian 
court,  succeeded  in  elevating  Egyptian  Judaism  to 
a  position  of  dignity  anil  imi)ortance.  A  large  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  Judeans  had  accompanied  Onias 
to  Egypt, and  these  strangers,  who  were  there  called 
Kiirwkw  ("inhabitants"'),  received,  on  condition  of 
performing  military  service  and  preserving  the  in- 
ternal peace  of  the  country,  tracts  of  land  of  their 
own,  on  which  they  lived  with  their  families  ("'Ant." 
xi.  8,  t;6;  see  Paiil  Meyer  in  "  Philologus,"  1897, 
Ivi.  193).  The  district  inhabited  by  them  lay  be- 
tween Memphis  and  Pelu.sium,  and  was  long  called 
the  "country  of  Onias"  ("Ant."  .\iv.  8,  §  1 ;  "B. 
J."  i.  0,  S  4).  The  first-born  sons  of  the  colonists 
inherited  their  fathers'  privileges  and  duties;  but 
both  ("helkias  and  Ananias,  the  sons  of  Onias,  per- 
formed military  service  and  acted  as  generals  under 
Cleopatra  III.  (117-81  ;  "Ant."  xiii.  10,  §  4).  Even 
Ptolemy  Physcon  (146-117)  had  to  fight  against 
Onias,  who  was  faithful  to  his  benefactor  (Josejihus, 
"Contra  Ap."  ii.  ")),  which  proves  that  candidates 
for  the  office  of  high  priest  occu])ied  a  prominent 
military  position.  In  the  course  of  time  the  family 
of  Onias  lost  its  prestige,  and  the  later  Ai.Atunciis 
belonged  to  another  family,  not  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  high  priest,  A  family  of  "Oniades,"  in  the  sense 
of  "Tobiades"  as  the  term  is  used  by  Buchler.  ex- 
isted neither  in  Palestine  nor  in  Egypt,  and  the 
designaticm  "  Oniades  "  is,  therefore ,  misleading. 

BlBl.KKiUArilv:  H.  P.  Clmjps,  Tirilrtlfir  ziir  Nnnlxrinitifchcii 
Oiiiimatiilimie,  p.  23,  Vluniia,  lillKi  (on  tlie  iianiei,  llerzfeld. 


nescli.  des  rnlltes  Jhracl.  i.  \K'i-\S9. 2111-201! ;  (iriitz,  (Icscli.  2d 
f(l.,  it.  XH,:  Si-liiirer,  (Ve-xc/i.  :3il  I'd.,  i.  1S2,  liH-ISKi:  Hi.  i)T-l(«l; 
Niese,  Itl  Iltrtms,  .\x.\v.  ;V)!);  Wellluiu.^en.  /,  J.  (i.  4tll  cd..  p. 
2-t.s,  lii-iiin,  IHdl ;  Wlllric-li,  Jwlni  iiml  ilriirlini  vnr  ih  r 
Mtil^hahi'tisflii  H  Krhfhiiiiti.\ip  77.  mil.  (.uitinpen.  1805 ;  A. 
HucllIiT,  />(f  Tnlnnilt'il  ituil  ilie  Oniitdi}!,  pp.  llHi,  2-t(l,  27.'), 
3.>1,  VienilM,  I.SIK);  .1.  I'.  MiihaHy,  T)ii'  Kmiiir,  iif  the  l'ti>li- 
inies,  pp.  217,  :i."i:t.  Londnn.  1S1I5;  Gelzer,  Sixlux  .IiiUii.i  Af- 
?-iVnii».<,  ii.  I7n  171),  l.i-ipsir,  ls,s,") ;  Weiss,  Dor,  I,  i:iil  dm  the 
tinliikic  vii'W  of  the  tt?mple  uf  oriia.s). 
<:.  S.    Kl!. 

ONIAS  (HONI)  HA-ME'AGGEL  cihe  cir 
ole-diawer '') :  Teacher  anil  miiiicle  worker ;  lived 
in  the  first  centuiy  B.C.  Tnulilion  declares  him  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  Moses  (Tan.,  Wayeni. 
ed,  Buber,  p.  22).  He  was  an  Essene.  stood  in  high 
repute,  and  was  respected  on  account  of  his  pious 
life  and  his  ability  to  work  miracles.  He  had 
many  puiiils  and,  according  to  later  accounts,  was 
a  great  scholar,  so  that  in  his  day  halakic  sentences 
were  clear  and  intelligible;  for  whenever  he  entered 
the  schoolhouse  he  used  to  reply  lucidly  to  all  ipies- 
tions  and  answer  all  objections  addressed  to  him 
by  the  rabbis  (Ta'au.  23a).  Nevertheless  no  halakah 
of  his  has  licen  preserved. 

Onias  is  better  known  through  his  miracles.  Once 
when  a  di'ought  had  lasted  almost  throughout  the 
month  of  Adar  and  the  people  had  supplicated  iii 
vain  for  lain,  they  came  to  Onias  toask  him  to  bring 
rain  by  his  prayers.  Onias  thereu]ion  drew  a  circle 
(hence  proliably  his  name,  "the  circlc-driiwer  "),  and, 
placing  himself  in  the  center  of  it, 
His    "Mir-  inaycd  for  rain;   and  his  prayer  was 

acles."  immediately  answered.  When  the 
rain  had  contintied  to  fall  for  some 
time  in  torrents,  and  there  was  danger  that  it  might 
•prove  harmful  instead  of  a  blessing,  he  piayeil  tliat 
it  might  cease;  iinil  this  prayer  also  received  an  im- 
mediate jinswcr.  Simon  b.  Shetah,  who  was  dis- 
pleased at  the  unseemly  tone  of  Onias'  ]irayer,  said 
to  him:  "Wert  thou  not  Honi  I  would  put  a  ban 
upon  thee;  but  what  shall  I  do  to  thee  since  thou 
sinnest  before  God  and  yet  He  does  thy  will"?  Of 
thee  was  it  said  [Prov,  xxiii.  2")] :  'Thy  father  and 
thy  mother  shall  be  ghul,  and  she  that  bare  thee 
shall  rejoice.'"  In  the  same  way  the  members  of 
the  Sanlicdrin  showed  their  respect  for  him  by  in- 
terpi'cting  the  verses  Job  xxii.  28  it  sir/,  to  refer  to 
him  (Ta'an.  I.r.).  It  was  I'clated  of  him  that  when- 
ever he  entered  the  hall  of  the  Temple  the  place  be- 
came brightly  lighted  up  (Ver.  Ta'an.  I.e.). 

The  end  of  tliisjiious  scholar  was  a  sad  one.  Dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  two  Hasmoneans  Ilyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus,  after  the  dciith  of  Queen  Salome, 
Aristobulus,  who  had  shut  himself  up  on  the  Tem- 
jile  mount,  was  besieged  by  Hyrcanns.  The  sol- 
diei'sof  (he  latter  found  Onias.  who  lived  in  a  lonely 
district,  and,  dragging  him  into  Hyrcanns'  camp, 
tried  to  force  him  to  use  the  power  of  his  i)rayers  to 
destroy  the  besieged.  Instead  of  cursing  the  be- 
sieged the  pious  miui  uttered  the  following  pi'ayer: 
"Lord  of  the  earth,  since  the  besieged  as  well  as  the 
besiegers  aie  Thy  people,  I  beg  that  Thou  wilt  not 
answer  the  curses  which  they  may  utter  against  each 
other."  The  rude  soldieis,  who  did  not  sympathize 
with  these  brotherly  sentiments  of  Oni;is,  stoned 
him  on  the  spot  (.Jo.seplius,  "Ant."  .xiv.  2,  §  1 ; 
comp.  Jew.  E.ncvc.  vi.  517b,  .i.e.  Hyucanis  II.). 
This  storj'  of  Ouias'  death  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
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Talmuil ;  iiud  tliiTo  is  iiuotlier  tradition  according 
to  wliich  lie  is  said  to  have  slejit  seventy  years,  and 
when  III'  awoke,  as  uo  one  would  believe  that  he 
was  Onias  and  as  lie  was  refused  the  respect  due 
to  him.  he  himself  soujrht  death  (Taau.  I.e.).  Ac- 
cordini;  to  Veruslialnii  (Ta'aii.  /.'■.)  he  went  to  sleep 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  tlie  First  Temple 
and  did  not  awake  until  after  the  building  of  the 
Second  Temple.  But  this  tradition  in  the  Jerusillem 
Talmiul  may  refer  to  his  •riandfatlier.  who  also  was 
called  Ouias  (comp.  Brl'ill.  "  Einleitung  in  die  Misch- 
na."  i.  24-2.1.  Fiankfort-onthe-Main,  1876).  The 
parallel  with  the  Seven  Sleepers  and  with  Rip 
Van  Winkle  is  of  course  obvious. 

BlBLlor.K.vniv:  YiihnMii,  s.v.:  Ilellprin.  Sf* r /ia-Drtr<i(,  II. 
tSib;  l<-vinsi>lin.  Hit  yehuiiah.  i.  IW.  Warsaw,  ISTS:  (iratz, 
Gewli.  2<i  ed.,  iii.  l.iT:  SeliUrer,  Gcfcti.  i.  29.3  c(  acq.:  M. 
Bratinsoliweicer.  Die  Lehrcr  dcr  Mischna,  pp.  80-81,  Frank- 
fort-t>ii-tlie-Mam.  19l«. 
w.    v..  J.    Z.    L. 

ONKELOS  (commonly  called  the  Proselyte 
Onkelos) :  Fauna  of  the  end  of  the  first  century 
c.E.  Although  the  proselyte  Onkelos  is  frequently 
confounded  with  the  proselyte  Aquila  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Tosefta,  even  the  designation  of  the 
otlicial  targum  to  the  Pentateuch  as  "  Targum  On- 
kelos" being  based  on  this  confusion  between  the 
two  proselytes  (comp.  Jew.  Encvc.  ii.  36  ct  seg.,  s.r. 
AQrii..\:  see  T.uwu.m  Oxkei.os),  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  tauna  by  the 
name  of  Onkelos  (AjKi'/of  or  'A}Kv}jt.>v  =  "crooked," 
b()th  forms  occurring  as  proper  names;  see  Pape, 
■■  Wijrterb.  der  Griechischen  Eigeuuamen,"  3d  ed., 
i.  11).  This  Onkelos  originated  the  explanation  that 
the  cherubim  had  their  heads  bent  backward  in  the 
manner  of  a  pupil  when  leaving  his  teacher  (B.  B. 
99a).  This  statemeut  being  (juoted  as  a  tanuaitic 
sentence,  it  is  impossible  to  substitute  here  "Aquila  " 
for  "Onkelos."  the  Scriptural  comments  of  the  for- 
mer in  the  Talmudic  Jlidrash  literature  always  being 
quoted  as  those  of  a  translator  and  not  of  a  tauna. 

As  a  characteristic  of  Onkelos  is  mentioned  his 
extraordinarily  strict  observance  of  the  Levitical 
laws  of  ])iirity ;  he  observed  in  his  daily  life  the 
same  laws  of  purity  that  Scripture 
Strict  Ob-  commands  at  Siicritices.  He  surpassed 
servance.  on  this  point  even  the  patriarch  Ga- 
maliel II.,  who  also  was  extremely 
rigorous  in  these  observances  (Tosef..  Hag.  iii.  2-3). 
Once,  when  both  were  at  Ashkelon,  Onkelos  took 
his  ritual  bath  in  the  sea  liecaiise  he  held  that  the 
bathing-places  outsiile  of  the  Jewish  territory  were 
not  tit  to  be  used;  the  iiatriarcli,  however,  was  not 
S"  rigorous  (Tosef.,  Jlilj.  vi.  3).  The  relation  be- 
tween the  two  seems  to  have  been  a  verj'  close  one. 
as  Onkelos  is  almost  always  mentioned  together 
with  the  imtriarcli  (in  addition  to  the  passages 
quoted,  comp.  Tosef.,  Kelini,  B.  K.  ii.  4);  hence 
when  H.  Gamaliel  died  Onkelos  arrang<'d  a  costly 
funeral  by  liurning  spices  and  other  materials  that 
were  used  at  tlu'  burial  of  royal  personages  (To.sef., 
Shall,  vii.  IH;  'Ab.  Zarah  11a;  Sem.  vii.).  It  is  re- 
lated, as  an  example  of  Onkelos"  liiety,  that  on  com- 
ing into  possession  of  the  jiroperly  which  his  pagan 
father  had  left  to  him  and  his  jiagan  brother,  he 
laid  a.si(le  tliosi?  things  that  were  forbidden  to  the 
Jews,  nor  would  he  exchange  them  for  anything 


else,  as  he  might  legally  have  done  (Tosef.,  Dem. 
vi.  13;  Yer.  Dem.  25a  reads  "Aijuila"  instead  of 
"Onkelos,"  but  it  has  been  by  no  means  proved — 
notwithstanding  Frankel  and  many  other  modern 
scholars— that  Ycruslialini  has  the  right  reading). 

There  are  a  number  of  Talmudic  legends  concern- 
ing Onkelos.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
Kalonymus,  or,  according  to  another  version,  of 
Kalonikos.  When  he  had  become  a  convert  to 
Judaism,  the  emperor  sent  a  cohort  to  take  him 
prisoner,  but  Onkelos  converted  his  would-be  cap- 
tors by  citing  Biblical  sentences;  this  happened  no 
less  than  three  times.  The  fourth 
Conversion  time  he  was  taken  prisoner  because 
to  the  soldiers  had  strict  orders  not  to 

Judaism,  speak  with  him.  They  noticed,  how- 
ever, on  leaving  the  house,  that  he  laid 
bis  hand  on  the  mezuzah.  and  had  the  curiosity  to 
ask  what  it  was;  whereupon  the  proselyte  gave  them 
such  an  answer  that  they  also  were  converted  :  there- 
after he  was  left  iu  peace  ("Ab.  Zarah  11a,  top).  This 
story,  and  also  the  legend  of  the  acts  of  necromancy 
which  "Onkelos,  the  son  of  Kalonikos,  and  sister's 
son  of  Titus,"  performed  before  his  conversion  to 
Judaism  (Git.  50a;  comp.  Jew.  Excyc./.c),  are  prob- 
ably only  the  Baby  Ionic  versions  of  legends  that  had 
gathered  around  Aquila  and  Fi,.vvi.\  Do.mitii.la  in 
Palestine.  At  Babylon  hardly  anything  was  known 
of  the  proselyte  Aquila.  while  Onkelos  was  known 
through  the  tannaitic  traditions;  hence  legends  that 
were  really  connected  with  the  former  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  proselyte.  This  explains  also 
the  statement  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Meg.  3a) 
"that  Onkelos  translated  the  Pentateuch  into  Ara- 
maic according  to  the  instructions  of  K.  Eliezer  and 
R.  Joshua."  For  as  soon  as  Aquila  had  to  give  place 
to  Onkelos  it  was  natur.al  that  Aramaic  should  be 
named  as  the  language  in  whicli  he  made  his  trans- 
lation, for  a  Greek  Bible  was  hardly  known  in  Baby- 
loin'a. 

BiBLior.R.iPHT:  .\ngpr,  De  iinkeln;  Frlciimanii,  (ii//,r/".«  utid 
Akjihii  (esiH'oially  pp.  9ii-lU4  ;  his  arfrunients  c-oncvriiiiip  (.m- 
kelos' activity  under  Gamaliel  I.  are  not  ronvinciiiBi;  mmp. 
also  the  bililiopraphy  to  AQCiLA  i.\'  Rabbi.n'ical  Literature 
and  toTAROCM. 
w.  n.  I.    G. 

ONKENEIRA,     ISAAC     BEN     SAMUEL  : 

Turkish  Talniudist,  poet,  and  poleuiicul  writer; 
nourished  at  Constantinople  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  friend  of  Don  Joseph 
Xasi,  Duke  of  Xaxos,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
transcribed  and  prefaced,  under  the  title  "Ben  Porat 
Yosef "  (Constantinople,  l.'jTT).  the  religious  dispu- 
tation which  took  jilacc  between  the  latter  and  a 
Christian  scholar.  This  work  contains  both  an 
apology  for  Judaism  and  a  refutation  of  Christian- 
ity. Oid^eiieiia  was  also  the  author  of  "Zofnat 
Pa'neah"  (Hi.  l.")66)  and  "Ayummah  ka-Nidgidot" 
(/i.  l.")""  or  1672).  The  latter  work  is  a  diwan,  con- 
taining riddles  and  stories,  and  the  dispute  between 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  at  the  time  of  Creation. 
Znnz  ("Z.  G."  p.  2"28)  gives  the  date  of  its  ptdjlica- 
tion  as  l.")77;  but  L.  Dukes,  in  Jost"s  "Annalen"  (i. 
410).  asserts  that  it  was  written  in  1.573  and  printed 
in  1072.  The  "Zofnat  Pa'neah"  is  a  commentary 
on  !{.  Xal.islKm's  "  l^e'umah,"  ilealing  with  the  laws 
concerning  slaughtering. 
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niBi.iOfiRAPHV:  Azulai.  Shem  lia-Cledolim.  I.;  Wolt,  7?i7i/. 
Hchr.  i..  Hi..  No.  1154;  Xepi-Gliiroudl.  7Vi(o/ii(  ( I, <li ih  Yix- 
rtul.  p.  L1I5;  De  Rossi.  Diziiinarui.  p.  '^i^i  Dukes,  in  Jost's 
Atnmleiu  i-  416;  Steinsfbncider.  Cnf.  BotU.  cols.  114ti  f(  ,sfy.; 
Idem.  Jewish  Literature,  pp.  212. 344.  245. 
n.  M.  Sei,. 

ONYCHA.     Sec  Inckxsk;  Spices. 

OPATOW.  SAMUEL  B.  ELEAZAR :    Rabbi 

of  I'lossiiii/.,  .Mijiuvia.  ia  tlic  sixlceiilb  ci'iiliiiy : 
born  ill  Boliemia.  He  was  llic  aiitliorof  "  Hidduslic 
n  23  "  (I'rossnitz,  1602  or  1618),  iiovclhraiul  r('s|)onsa 
ou  tlio  iiiarria,<rf  laws  of  tlii'  trcati.scs  Kctubol  ami 
Kiddusliiii  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Bibliography:  FUrst.  liiliL  Jwl.  ili.  41);  Steinschneider,  Cnt. 
ISixll.  col.  3434. 
K.  ('  A.  Ki. 

OPET,  OTTO  :  German  legist ;  born  in  Berlin 
April  1.  ISGti.  He  was  formerly  privat-docent  in 
Bern,  Switzerland,  and  at  present  (19(14)  is  judge  and 
instructor  in  law  at  the  University  of  Kiel.  He  lias 
jiublished  the  following  works:  "Die  Erbreclitliche 
Stellung  der  Wciber  in  dcr  Zeit  der  VolUsreehte  " 
(Berlin,  1888);  "  Gesch.  der  Prozesseinleitiings 
formen  im  Ordentlicben  Deutselien  Rechtsgaug " 
(part  i..  ib.  1891);  "  Deutsches  Theaterreoht "  {ib. 
1897) ;  "  Das  Verwandtschat'tsrecht  des  Blirgerliehen 
Gcsetzbuchs"  (ib.  1899);  "Das  Familienrecht  "  (part 
i.  "  Biirgerliche  Ehe,"  ?4.  1904;  in  "  Konimentar 
zum  Biirgerlichen  Gesetzbuch  ").  S. 

OPFERPFENNIG,  GOLDENER :  Personal 
ta.\,  for  the  benetit  of  the  emperor,  imposed  upon  the 
German  Jews  by  Ludwig  the  Bavarian  in  1342. 
The  general  ))rinciple  governing  the  treatment  of 
the  Jews  in  Germany  from  the  earliest  times  was 
that  they  were  crown  property,  and  that  therefore 
all  taxes  paid  by  them  went  to  the  emperor.  From 
the  thirteenth  cent urj' the  growing  jiower  of  ter- 
ritorial rulers  encroached  iijjon  the  imperial  privi- 
leges; the  barons  claimed  for  thenis<'lves  the  right 
of  taxing  the  Jews,  and  during  the  course  of  the 
fourteenth  century  this  right  was  often  ceded  to 
them  by  the  emperor,  either  in  return  for  services 
rendered  or  as  a  comiu-omise  in  a  case  of  political 
contlict.  Ludwig  the  Bavarian  (1314-47)  was  often 
in  great  financial  straits;  therefore,  as  security  for 
loans,  he  freiiueiitly  surrendered  temporarily  to 
vas.sals  the  right  to  tax  the  Jews  (.see  Tliiele,  "  Bilder 
ausder  C'hroiiik  Bacliarachs, "  ]).  32.  Gotha.  1891 ;  L. 
AliUler.  "Aus  FUuf  Jahrhunderteii."  pp.  8  et  ncc/.. 
Niirdlingen,  1899;  "Allg.  Zeit.  dcs  Jud."  1902.  p. 
40.1).  Wishing  to  secure  for  the  imperial  treasury 
an  inalienable  income  from  the  Jews,  he  introduced, 
in  1342.  a  special  lax,  the  Goldener  ()pfer|)feniiig, 
which  consisted  of  one  lloriii,  iiayable  annually  by 
"every  Jew  and  Jewess  over  twenty  years  of  age  and 
possessing  jiroperly  of  no  less  than  twenty  florins 
in  value.  The  basis  for  tiiis  tax  was  the  "half- 
shekel  '"  which,  in  accordance  with  the  Talmudic  in- 
terpretation of  Ex.  .XXX.  11-11),  every  male  person 
was  ier|iiired  to  pay  into  the  Temple  treasury  and 
which  Vespasian,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Teni- 
))le,  diverted  to  the  imperial  treasury.  The  Oerinan 
kings,  who  claimed  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  were  according  to  Liid  wig's  conception  en- 
titled to  this  tax.  According  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Jews  this  tax  could  not  be  ceded  or  jiledged  to 


anybody,  but  was  to  be  paid  only  into  the  imperial 
treasury.  This  stipulation,  by  w  liicli  the  Jewsex- 
pecte<l  to  protect  themselves  against  further  extor- 
tions, was  not  kept  faithfully,  and  in  1413  Emperor 
Rupert  .sold  one-half  of  the  taxes,  including  the 
Opfcrpfenuig  payable  by  the  Jews  of  Brunswick- 
Li'ineburg,  to  the  dukes  of  that  territory.  Occasion- 
ally a  comniunity  compromised  by  paying  one  large 
sum  instead  of  the  per  capita  tax.  Thus  the  Jews 
of  Augsburg,  about  1429,  paid  200  thnins  annually 
for  their  taxes,  including  the  t)pferpfennig. 

IlinLiOfiRAPiiY  ;  Wiener.  i?ri/r.sfc»  ziir  Gfsch.  der  JiuUn  in 
Deutiiclihinil.  I.  44.  Hanover.  1S«3;  Slolilie.  Dii-  Jiiileii  in 
Deulxililaiiil.  pp.  ;iit-:V2.  Brunswick.  l(«(i;  Griitz.  (iistli.  vili. 
335;  Niihiing.  Ific  Judenijcmcinittn  dts  Mitttlalttr!<.  pp. 
3(;i-3t>i.  rini.  18%. 

D. 
OPHEL.     See  Jerusalem. 

OPHIR  :  District  first  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  a  Joktanite  or  south  Arabian  tribe  (Gen. 
X.  29  et  seq.).  and  later  as  the  jiort  of  destination  of 
Solomon's  lleet.  The  earliest  reference  to  Opliir  in 
this  connection  is  in  I  Kings  ix.  26  et  seq.  (—II 
Chron.  viii.  17  (t  xeq.).  where  it  is  said  that  King 
Solomon  built  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  near 
Eloth  on  the  ^Elanitic  Gulf  in  the  Red  Sea.  manned 
them  with  the  expert  crew  given  him  by  Iliiani, 
and  sent  them  to  Ophir,  whence  they  brought  him 
420  talents  of  gold.  A  later  reference  (ib.  \.  \\  et 
iuq.—  II  Chron.  ix.  10  et  seq.)  says  that  the  navy  of 
Hiram  (or  of  Solomon)  brought  back  from  Ojihir 
"great  plenty  of  almug-trees  and  jirccious  stones." 
From  that  time  Opliir  was  to  the  Hebrews  the  land 
of  gold  par  excellence  (conip.  Isa.  xiii.  12;  Ps.  .xlv. 
10  [\.Y.  9];  Job  xxii.  24,  xxviii.  16;  I  Chron. 
xxix.  4).  The  Scptiiagint  renders  the  name  in 
Gen.  X.  by  Oixpdi),  but  in  other  i)assag<'s  by  Sor^ri/j, 
Siji^fip,  Su(pt!pa,  S,uipeipa,  etc.,  while  Josephus  writes 
^tj(p€tpa. 

The  land  of  Ophir  has  been  assigned  to  the  most 
various  points  of  the  compass,  including  Armenia, 

South  Africa,  Arabia,  the  West  Indies, 
Site.  Peru,  the  coast  of  India,  Sjiain,  and 

Cej'lon.  Only  a  few  of  these  identi- 
fications, however,  deserve  serious  consideration. 
Reland,  Lassen,  the  geographer  Rittcr,  and  others 
place  Opliir  in  India,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
('(luating  the  word  with  the  Siuiskrit  "Abliira  "  (the 
name  of  a  shephenl  tribe)  and  the  "Aberia"  of 
Ptolemy.  Others  identify  it  with  the  jiort  Ini-npa 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  the  Ol-^rirapn  of  Arrian.  Al- 
though the  name  '^uipripn  in  the  Septuaginl  and  in 
Jose|)hus  designates  a  jiart  of  India  proper,  as  may 
be  shown  from  Coptic  vocabularies,  this  merely 
jiroves  that  Josejihus  and  others  identified  Opliir 
with  India,  basing  their  conclusions  on  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  India  was  regarded  as  the  land  (.f  gold. 
Still  less  convincing  is  the  argument  that  the  ex- 
ports from  Opliir  were  of  Indian  origin,  a  view 
based  on  I  Kings  x.  22,  which  says  that  in  addition 
to  gold  and  silver  the  ships  brought  also  "liabbim,'' 
"kopim,"  and  "  tukkiyim."  The  renderings"  ivory,'' 
"apes,"  and  "peacocks."  and  the  view  that  these 
terms  are  loan-words  from  the  Sanskrit,  are  very 
doubtful ;  iind  the  saniecrilicisniaiipliestothe  purely 
conjectural  translation  of  "almuggim"  as  "sandal- 
wood "  (see  Algum).     Moreover,  in  the  only  passjige 
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(I  Kings  X.  22)  in  wliicli  tlioso  products  arc  mentioned 
Opbir  is  not  named  as  the  port  of  destination  of 
the  ships,  tlie  reference  being  merely  to  tlie  fleet  of 
Tarshisli.  wliicli  made  tlie  voyage  once  every  three 
years,  wliile  the  parallel  passage,  II  Chron.  ix.  21, 
states  that  the  ships  went  to  Tarshisli.  It  must  also 
be  taken  into  account  that  no  gold  was  exported 
from  that  part  of  India,  and  that  the  Jews  became 
acquainted  with  India  only  in  the  Greco-Persian 
period. 

The  view,  of  which  Peters  is  the  protagonist,  that 
Ophir  was  situated  in  South  Africa  in  the  coast  dis- 
trict of  Sofala  opposite  Madagascar,  is  still  more 
improbable.  In  1871  the  African  traveler  JIauch 
found  at  Zimbabiye  on  Mount  Afura. 
Sofala        forty  German  miles  inland  from  Sofala, 

Theory,  certain  remarkable  ruins  which  are 
traced  by  tradition  to  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  or  to  Solomon.  These  remains  are  situated 
in  rich  goldlieids;  in  a  neighboring  river  topazes 
and  rubies  are  found,  and  large  yew  forests  are  said 
to  have  furnished  the  almug-wood.  Although  sil- 
ver has  not  jet  been  found  there,  ivory  is  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  commerce  of  East  Africa ;  and  apes 
abound.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gold-mines  of 
Sofala  have  become  known  only  since  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  while  it  is  most  improbable  that  the  serv- 
ants of  Hiram  and  Solomon  should  have  exploited 
goldmines  almost  200  miles  from  the  sea  when 
they  could  have  gone  to  others  nearer  home.  The 
uame  of  Sofala  has  no  connection  with  Ophir 
(z^lutieipa),  but  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  "sa- 
fala"  =  "to  be  low  "  and  denotes  "lowland  "  (Hebr. 
"  shefclah  ''). 

The  most  probable  view  is  that  Ophir  was  situ- 
ated in  Arabia.  This  is  indicated,  as  mentioned 
above,  by  the  Biblical  reference  in 
Probably  Gen.  x.  29.  An  old  tradition  recorded 
South        by  Eupolemus  ('•.    150  BC.)  also  as- 

Arabia.  signs  Ophir  to  this  region,  identifying 
it  with  the  island  of  Uphre  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Both  the  east  and  west  coasts  have  been 
considered  as  the  site.  Gla.ser  assigns  Ophir  to  the 
cast  coast,  in  view  of  the  three  years'  voyage,  w  liich 
would  be  much  too  long  if  it  were  on  the  west  coast  : 
and  he  also  compares  it  with  the  cuneiform  uame 
"Apir"  applied  to  the  northeast  and  the  northwest 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Arabic  geographer 
Hamadani  says  that  gold-mines  were  situated  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Arabia.  Glaser  locates  Havilah 
here  (Gen.  ii.  11)  and  identifies  Ophir  with  the  coast 
district  belonging  to  it. 

Since  the  reference  to  the  three  years  rerjuired  for 
the  voyage  is  not  found  in  the  earlier  account,  there 
is  ample  justification  for  the  view  which  prefers  the 
western  coa.st  of  Arabia,  especially  as  there  are  a 
number  of  references  in  the  ancient  authors  to  the 
rich  gold  of  the  southwestern  coast  of  Arabia.  Ac- 
cording to  Agalharchides,  these  mines  contained 
pieces  of  gold  as  large  as  walnuts:  but  this  metal 
was  of  little  value  to  the  inhabitants,  and  iron  and 
copper  were  worth  two  ami  three  times  as  much. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  Solomon  and  Hiram 
■nould  have  sent  their  ships  past  Yemen  to  fetch 
gold  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  which  was  much 
farther  away. 


To  the  southwest  coast  of  Arabia,  the  coast  of 
Somaliland,  which  lies  ojiposite  it,  may  perhaps 
be  added,  for  the  Egyptians  designated  botli  coasts 
by  the  common  name  of  Punt.  This  theory  gains 
in  ])rol)ability  if  the  author  of  I  Kings  x.  23  meant 
to  imply  that  the  e.\i)orts  were  native  to  Ophir 
it.self;  for  apes,  ivory,  and  ebony  are  among  the 
commercial  products  of  Somaliland. 

Bim.ioGRAPnv:  C.  Lassen.  Iiiilische  AUcrtumiihumlc.  1&44- 
IS*Ki.  i.  538  ct  seQ.,  651  €t  seq..  ii.  5iiZet  scq.i  Ritter.  Erdkuude, 
11*48.  xlv.  343-387:  E.  Glasef,  Skizzc  dcr  (Vf.vi/i.  uud  Gco- 
grapliie  Arahtens.  1890.  ii.  .345  et  snj.:  K.  Pelei's,  Dan  Gnl- 
ilene  Ophir^  1895;  J.  Kennedy,  Early  Cummetxe  tif  Baby- 
Inn  u'i(/i  India,  in  J.  H.  A.  S.  1898,  pp.  4S1 1'(  scy.:  K.  Keane. 
The  Gold  I  if  Ophir.  1901. 
K.  G.  }I  I.   Be. 

OPHITES  :  Collective  name  for  several  Gnostic 
sects  which  regarded  the  serpent  (Greek,  bote:  He- 
brew, "nahash";  hence  called  also  Naasseni)  as 
the  image  of  creative  wisdom.  Such  sects  existed 
within  Judaism  probably  even  before  the  rise  of 
Christianity  ;  and  as  there  were  Ophites  who  rejected 
the  Gospels  it  would  be  proper  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  Jewish,  Christian,  and  anti-Christian 
Ophites  were  not  the  sources,  which  arc  all  post- 
Christian,  too  confused  to  admit  of  even  approxi- 
mately positive  discriminations. 

Irenspus,  who,  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  wrote  a  history  of  heresj-,  did  not  know 
the  Gnostics  under  the  name  of  "Ophites";  but 
Clement  ("Stromata,"  vii.  17.  g  108)  mentions  beside 
the  "Cainists"  (see  Cain)  the  "Ophians"  ("O^m- 
I'oi),  saying  that  their  name  is  derived  from  the  ob- 
ject of  their  worship.  Philastcr,  an  author  of  the 
fourth  century,  places  the  Ophites,  the  Cainitcs, 
and  the  Selhites  at  the  head  of  all  heresies  (ch.  1-3), 
because  he  holds  that  they  owed  their  origin  to  the 
serpent  (the  devil).  The  Ophites.  Cainitcs.  Sethites, 
Naasseni,  etc..  declared  the  serpent  of  paradise  to  be 
wisdom  itself  (anoln),  since  wisdom  had  come  to  the 
earth  through  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  which 
the  serpent  had  brought.  Hence  they  exalted  Cain 
and  Setli.  who  they  held  were  endowed  with  this 
knowledge,  as  the  heroes  of  the  human  race;  other 
Gnostics  regarded  Esau.  Korah.  the  Sodomites,  and 
even  the  traitor  Judas,  as  tools  of  Sophia  ;  whereas 
Jacob  and  Moses,  for  instance,  who  were  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Creator  (Deniiurgus),  were  regarded  as 
being  inferior  (Irenneus,  "Against  Heresies,"  i.  31, 
§  2).  All  Ophistic  circles  believed  in  a  demonic 
hebdomad  (i.e.,  seven  spirits  under  the  dominion  of 
the  serpent)  side  by  side  with  the  holy  hebdomad 
under  Jaldabaoth.  The  last-mentioned  is  the  son  of 
fallen  wisdom  ("yalda  baliut"="son  of  chaos"), 
and  from  him  proceeded,  in  successive  generations, 
Jao  (in'V  Sabaot,  Adoneiis,  Elffus,  Oreiis  ("or  "  = 
"  light  "),  and  Aslaplnt'iis,  which  are  sjiid  to  be  mani- 
festations of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
0|iliiles  claimed  that  Moses  himself  had  exalted 
()|>liis  by  setting  u|i  the  serpent,  and  that  Jesus  also 
had  recognized  it  (coinp,  John  iii.  14). 

The  Naasseni  went  even  further,  and  the  retention 
of  the  Hebrew  name  .shows  that  their  belief  repre 
sents  the  oldest  stage  of  the  heresy.  "Whoever 
says  that  (he  All  proceeded  from  the  One,  errs;  but 
whoever  says,  from  Thr<e,  speaks  truth  and  can  ex- 
plain the  All.     The  first  of  these  three  is  the  blessed 
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imlurciif  llie sainted  hijrlier  niau,  Adamas  [strangely 
explained  as  "  diamond  "] ;  the  second  is  the  death 
l)elo\v ;   the  third  is  the  unruled  race 
The  that  had  its  origin  above,  and  to  which 

Naasseni.  belong  Mariam,  '  the  sought  one '  (// 
Cr/rovfth'!/).  Jothar  (Jetliro),  the  great 
sage,  Sepphora.  the  seeing  one,  and  JIoscs."  The 
three  words  "Kavlakav,"  "Savlasav,"  and  "Zcer 
Sham"  (taken  from  Isa.  xxviii.  10),  they  declare,  in- 
dicate Adanias  above,  death  below,  and  the  Jordan 
llowing  upward  (Ilippolytns,  "  Philosopluuuena,"  v. 
8).  and  present  the  threefold  division  of  the  realm  of 
blessedness  or  immortality  wliich  forms  a  part  of  all 
Gnostic  heresies — the  world  of  s|iirits,  the  corporeal 
world,  and  redemption.  The  "Naas"  is  tlie  primal 
being  and  the  source  of  all  beauty  ((ft.  v.  9) — the  spiri- 
tual principle.  Siile  by  side  with  it  exists  chaos,  or 
matter.  The  human  soul  leads  a  troubled  existence 
between  chaos  and  spirit  until  redeemed  by  Jesus. 

The  mysterious  diagram  of  the  Ophites  is  famous. 
Celsus  and  his  opponent  Origeu  ('"Contra  Celsum," 
vi.  S;g  24-3.S)  bot  h  describe  it,  though  not  in  the  same 
way.  Celsus  maintains  that  tliere  werecircles  above 
circles;  l)ut  Origen  maintains  that  there  were  two 
concentric  circles,  across  the  di.-imeter  of  wliich 
were  inscribed  tlie  words  n.\THP  ("father")  and 
TIOC  ("son  ") :  a  smaller  circle  hung  from  the  larger 
one,  with  the  words  .Ar.\nH  ("love").  A  wall  di- 
vides the  realm  of  light  from  the  middle  realm.  Two 
other  concentric  circles,  one  light  and  one  dark, 
represent  light  and  shadow.  Hang- 
Diagram,  ing  from  this  double  circle  was  a  cir- 
cle with  the  inscription  ZS21I  ("life"), 
and  this  enclosed  twoother  circles  which  intersected 
each  other  and  formed  a  rhomboid.  In  the  common 
field  were  the  words  i:(>M.\C  <t'TCrC("the  nature  of 
wisdom  ").  above  rXS2C'IC'  ("'cognition  "),  and  below 
STN'KCIC  ("knowledge");  in  the  rhomboi<l  was 
SO*I.\C  nPOXOIA  ("the  providence  of  wisdom"). 
There  were  altogether  seven  circles,  with  the  names 
of  seven  archons:  Michael,  in  the  form  of  a  lion; 
Suriel,  of  a  bull ;  Kaphael.  of  a  dragon  ;  Gabriel,  of 
an  eagle:  Thautbabaoth  ("Tohu  wa-Bohu  "),  of  a 
bear's  head;  Erataoth,  of  a  dog's  head  ;  and  Onoel 
or  Thartharaolli.  of  an  ass's  hea<I.  The  archons  are 
perhaps  identical  with  the  above-mentioned  seven 
generations  of  Jaldabaoth.  They  signify  the  cor- 
poreal world,  which  follows  the  middle  realm,  and 
with  which  the  dominion  of  Soi)hiaends.  The  hex- 
agram (Shield  of  David)  of  the  Jews,  wlio.se  thought 
was  not  always  foreign  to  Gnosis,  ma)'  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  this  diagram.  But  the  serpent 
as  symlxil  is  found  likewi.se  in  connection  with  the 
my.steries  of  Kgy  jit.  Greece,  Pheni<ia,  Syria,  and  even 
iJaliy  Ionia  and  India.  For  the  Jewish  elements  in  this 
strange  Gnostic  lore  see  Cah.\i..\,  N.vmk  axu  <  )i{ic.iN. 

BlIu.ioGR.MMiv  :  Mnshfliii. /fi'.sf.  K(T?*'.t(n.vfica,i.  24"*,  Vverdnn, 
Urii;  Hlliri-nfc'lil.  T>ii  Kilzttvc'i'li.  ili.i  I'lThii.itinlliiiiiis, 
p|).  2.'>n  a<:!.  I,i-i|)»i  ■.  ISS4;  (iriitz.  (irxcli.  3rt  cd.,  Iv.  S7 :  Fricil- 
litlKler.  Ihr  Viinlirisllirlir  .IDiUnvlie  '.'iMwd'rislllli.v,  pii.  «1  it 
Hrti.:  iiicTn.  I)tr  Attlitliri.-^l,  pp.  l.i;i.  1(14.  ct  itatisiiiu  (iiUtlnc- 
cii.  \'.»\l  ;  A.  IliiMiitr.  /)/i  iiiiliiliii.  litTlIn,  ISMI;  Uiililn.  In 
tIti-KsliliiiL  V.iif*.  iv.  :r»;  Meiui,  FrimnifHtf  liius  Versvhut- 
hiicii  lllinthnix  (Ininsl.  from  tlie  Eugllsli  by  A.  von  Ulrieli), 
pp.  |.-)ii-151,  ISiTlin,  1!"'2. 
K  S.  Kn. 

OPHRAH  (may):  1.  A  town  in  Benjamin 
(Josii.  xviii.  23)  situated,  according  to  En.sebius, 
fivemilesnortheast  of  Beth-el,  and  probably  identical 


with  the  modern  Al-Taiyyibah.  According  to  I 
Sam.  xiii.  17,  it  must  have  been  a  few  miles  north 
of  Jlichmash;  for  one  of  the  three  expeditions  of 
the  Philistines  against  Saul,  who  was  in  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin,  went  thither. 

2.  Family  seat  of  the  Abiezrites.  where  an  angel 
appeared  to  Gideon,  and  where  he  built  an  altar  for 
a  thank-ollering  (.ludges  vi.  11,  24).  There,  too,  he 
brought  the  earrings  of  the  conquered  .Midianites, 
and  made  an  ephod  of  them,  "which  thing  became 
a  snare  unto  Gideon,  and  to  his  hcnise"  (ih.  viii. 
27);  and  there  he  died  and  was  buried  (/ft.  verse  3"2). 

Ophrah  was  taken  from  Jeroboam  liy  Abijah  (II 
C'hron.  xiii.  19),  and  was  later  conquered  by  Vespa- 
sian during  his  expeditiim  against  Jerusalem  (Jose- 
lihus,  "B.  J."  iv.  9,  i5  9i.  The  town  lay  west  of 
the  Jordan,  not  far  from  the  plain  of  Je/.reel,  and 
is.  according  to  Conder,  identical  with  the  modern 
Far'ata. 

3.  Son  of  Meonothai.  bead  of  a  Judahite  family. 

BlBLIOcnAPllv  :  Srhwiuz.  Drscriitlii'f  <ii'ittjniri}i\i  of   Ptili\-<- 
tin€.  pp.  !"-<;.  ViS;  Unhinsnn,  lt<srnrrhr.s,n.  121  ;  Snpp. JfrH- 
t^alein  mid  iltis  HriU\ie  i^ii iid.  il.  27,  Uej-'enstiurtr,  l.'<7ii;  llam- 
burgiT,  n.  U.  T.  i.  »1U. 
K.  (;.  II.  S.    O. 

OPPELN  :  City  in  Prussian  Silesia.  Although 
the  tirstcxplicit  reference  to  Jewsat  Oppeln  belongs 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  Jews'  street  is 
not  mentioned  until  a  century  later,  they  doubtless 
settled  there  at  an  earlier  date;  for  Oppeln,  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  duchy  of  Oppeln.  was  an  important 
commercial  center,  the  great  highways  from  Hun- 
gary and  Little  Poland  to  Breslau  crossing  the  Oder 
at  that  i)oint.  In  l.'5.57  the  community  was  a  small 
one,  uumbering  only  seventeen  taxpayers.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  synagogue  at  that  time  is  attested  by 
documents,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  a  cemetery. 
Abraham  of  Oppeln,  who  became  influential  at 
Breslau  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  martyred  there  in  14.53,  during  the  persecution 
caused  by  the  charge  of  host  desecration  (comp. 
Brann,  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Schlesieii,"  in  "  Jahrcs- 
bericht  des  JUdisch-Tlieologischen  Seminars."  p. 
xliv.,  Breslau,  liiOl).  In  the  Sile.sian  diet  of  l.>')7, 
Ferdinand  I.,  as  Duke  of  Oppeln,  projiosed  that  the 
Jews  be  expelled  ;  the  estates  concurred,  and  in  1565 
all  Jews  were  forced  to  leave  the  city  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Oppeln. 

Jews  are  not  mentioned  again  as  living  in  Oppeln 
until  Silesia  had  come  under  Prussian  rule  (174'2). 
The  community  numliered  five  families  in  1813:  98 
individuals  in  i81(i;  "^OO  in  18-2.');  4()4inlS4();  and 
,590  in  18(il.  The  dead  were  buried  at  Ziilz  until 
1822,  when  a  cemetery  was  obtained,  while  services 
were  conducted  for  many  years  in  rented  (|uarters. 
A  synagogue  was  begun  in  1840  and  was  dedicated 
in  18?2  by  Abraham  Gkigeh;  the  large  .synagogue 
now  (1904)  ill  use  was  dedicated  in  the  summer 
of  1897.  The  first  rabbi.  Dr.  Solomon  CoiiN.  was 
chosen  in  1847.  His  successor.  Dr.  Adolpli  'Wikxkr 
(18.53-9.5).  an  advocate  of  Reform,  was  closely  iden- 
titied  with  the  hi.story  of  the  Jews  of  Oppeln:  the 
freedom  of  tin  city  was  bestowed  upon  him  on  his 
eightieth  birthday.  It  was  due  to  his  elTorts  that 
the  community,  the  first  to  use  the  modern  ritual, 
became  the  champion  of  religious  progress  in  UpiuT 
Silesia.     Dr.   Hermann  "Vogelstein   olliciated   from 
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1895  to  the  beginning  of  1897,  his  successor  being 
the  present  incumbent.  Dr.  Leo  Bilck.  The  total 
population  of  Oppeln  is  iid.iiOO,  of  whom  750  are 
Jews.  The  community  of  Gogolin.  numbering 
iibout  50  persons,  is  associated  with  tluit  of  Oppeln. 
I!iBLiO(iKAI'iiY;  IdziliowskI,  Gcscli.  dcr  Stadt  OjJ|ifl)i. 

D,  L.  Ba. 

OPPENHEIM:  (Jcrinaii  town  in  the  province 
of  l{liein-llessen.  The  earliest  documents  relating 
to  Jews  in  Oppenlieim  date  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  Unhke  their  coreligionists  in  other  parts 
of  Germany,  the  Jews  of  Oppenheim  in  the  Jliddle 
Age.s  were  very  favorably  situated,  being  under  tlie 
iuunediate  protection  of  the  lords  of  the  castle,  to 
whom  alime  tliey  paid  la.ves.  They  gained  the 
favor  of  these  lords  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were 
protected  by  tlieni  even  during  tlie  riots  in  1280 and 
1298.  Hut  after  the  city  was  jiawued  to  tlie  arch- 
bishopric of  Jtayenee  (Archbishop  Matthias),  in 
13.52,  there  was  a  teriible  .slaugliter  of  the  Jews. 
On  Dec.  18  of  the  same  year,  liowever,  the  city  was 
redeemed  and  again  became  a  free  town,  and  the 
condition  of  tlie  Jews  was  thereupon  ameliorated. 
When  Rupert  became  emperor,  in  1400,  he  con- 
firmed for  three  years,  at  the  instance  of  the  lords  of 
the  castle,  the  privileges  of  the  Jews. 

As  Rupert  was  always  in  need  of  money,  and  the 
Jews  paid  liim  their  ta.xes  promptly,  he  commis- 
sioned two  of  the  latter,  in  1403.  to  collect  tlie  "sac- 
rificial "  penny  among  their  coreligion- 
TJnder  the  ists  throughout  the  jirovinee;  one  of 
Electors,  tliese  was  the  Jew  Isaac  of  Oppen- 
heim, the  other  was  a  certain  Elyon 
(Elias)  of  Winheim.  Isaac  seems  to  have  acted  in 
tliis  capacity  down  to  1404  only.  Rupert  died  at 
Oppenheim  in  1410,  and  his  son  Ludwig  the  Bearded, 
as  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  assumed  dominion  over 
Oppenlieim,  which  had  been  pawned  to  the  Palat- 
inate in  137.5.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  remained 
a  very  favorable  one,  except  for  the  burdensome 
taxes  the\'  had  to  pay.  If  they  desired  letters  of 
privilege,  which  they  could  obtain  only  for  periods 
of  si.x  years,  tliey  had  to  pay  one  gulden  to  each  of 
the  two  burgomasters,  a  fee  to  the  writer  of  the 
privilege,  and  in  addition  40  gulden  a  )-ear  for  the 
six  years. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  commuuit}'  had  its 
own  rabbi.  The  Jews  liad  a  special  oath-fiirniula 
of  their  own,  compo.sed  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  which  differed  from  the 
oath  used  in  other  cities  in  that  it  contained  neither 
their  terrible  curses  nur  their  offensive  adilresses. 
The  original  oath  is  recorded  in  the  municipal  regis- 
ters of  Oppenheim  (fol.  134.  in  Frank,  "Ersch.  v. 
Oppenheim,"  p.  221)  and  is  rejirinted  verbatim  in 
'•  Monalsschnft,"  ISliO  (jip.  2S9-290).  The  oath  had 
to  be  taken  before  the  Torah  roll,  the  person  taking 
the  oath  being  obliged  to  jihice  his  hand  up  to  the 
wrist  in  the  scroll.     He  could  bring 

Special       his  own  copy  of  the  Torah,  and  no 

Form  of     special   passage  for  taking  the  oath 

Jewish  was  prescribed,  the  hand  being  placed 
Oath.  on  any  random  passage  on  opening 
the  scroll.  Record  fif  only  one  sen- 
tence of  death  has  been  preserved,  this  case  occur- 
ring in  1412,  when  a  Jew  was  sentenced  to  be  quar- 


tered. In  1414  Emperor  Sigismund  issued  an  edict 
remitting  the  taxes  of  the  Jews  of  Oppenheim  in 
recognition  of  the  "  faitlifully  useful  and  willing" 
services  they  had  rendered  to  the  lords  of  the  castle. 
In  1422  Hans  Candengiesser  and  Henn  Drach  at- 
tempted to  slay  the  Jews,  but  did  not  succeed,  as 
the  latter  were  iirotected  by  the  municipal  council. 
In  1423  the  lords  of  the  castle,  twenty-seven  in 
number,  levied  a  special  tax,  the  so-called  "third 
penny,"  which  the  Jews  were  not  able  to  pay. 
They  appealed  to  the  palsgrave  Ludwig,  who  there- 
upon i.ssued  a  special  decree  (Mayence.  1423)  in 
which  he  remitted  this  tax  to  the  Jews  of  Oppen- 
heim in  recognition  of  their  former  iirivileges. 
The  civil  judges  and  the  clergy  were  strictly  forbid- 
den to  call  the  Jews  before  any  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal  court;  they  could  merely  be  cited  before 
the  imperial  court  at  Oppenheim.  An  orderaccom- 
panied  this  edict,  commanding  the  citizens  to  paj' 
their  debts  to  the  Jews,  one-half  at  Michaelmas  and 
one-half  on  Ash  AVednesday :  the  Jews  were  referred 
for  assistiince  to  the  judges  and  the  burgrave  of 
Alzey.  Any  citizen  unable  to  pay  his  debt  was  or- 
dered to  give  his  Jewish  creditor  a  pledge  equiva- 
lent to  the  money  he  had  received  from  him,  and  the 
Jews  were  privileged  to  sell  these  pledges  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time.  In  spite  of  these  seerainglj" 
favorable  measures  the  Jews  were  obliged,  in  143-1, 
to  submit  another  petition  to  Sigismund,  declaring 
their  inability  to  pay  the  taxes.  Under  the  pals- 
graves the  Jews  were  deprived  of 
Later  their  synagogue,  and  the  plot  of 
History,  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  given 
to  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Er- 
bacli.  When  the  city  was  taken  by  the  French  under 
Melac,  on  Pentecost,  1689,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  most  of  the  Jews  emi- 
grated and  settled  at  Frankfort-ou-the-Main. 

In  1904  there  were  about  180  Jews  in  the  citj', 
the  total  population  being  3,704.  There  are  a  syna- 
gogue, two  societies  for  men  and  women  respec- 
tively, and  a  philauthiopic  society.  The  commu- 
nity belongs  to  the  district  rabljinate  of  JIayence. 

Brpi.iOGRAPnv  :  Climel.  liefKi^tn  Riipcrti  Hcijis  linntnntniim^ 
Fraiikfurt-nn-the-5Iain.ls.31:  W.  Frank,  (tcsrh.  iter  Ehtnia- 
Uiien  HeiclisstdiH  Oppeuhenn.  Daruistadt,  lSo9:  Kay.serlinfr, 
in  ilonatfschrift,  l.SUO,  pp.  285-294. 

J.  S.  O. 

OPPENHEIM  :  German  f:iniily,  jirobably  orig- 
inating in  the  town  of  that  name.  Its  best-known 
members  are : 

Bernhard  (Issachar  Baer)  Oppenheim : 
Austrian  rahlii:  linrii  at  Strassnitz.  Moravia,  :iliout 
1790:  died  at  Eibenschiitz  Dec.  20.  18.J0.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  from  his  father,  Hayyim, 
rabbi  in  Strassnitz,  afterward  continuing  his  studies 
under  Barucli  Friinkel,  ralibi  in  LeipniU,  where  he 
married.  About  1830  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Eiben- 
schl'itz,  where  he  remained  until  hisdeath.  Two  of 
his  sons,  David  and  Joachim,  became  rabbis,  and 
his  daughter  Hinde  married  Isaac  Ilirseli  Weiss. 
Responsa  of  his  are  found  in  the  collection  of  Moses 
Sofer  (Yoreh  Deah.  No.  345)  and  in  the  Hebrew 
supplement  of  "  Der  Treue  Zionswilchter." 

BiBl.locRAPiiY ;  WiTUmnwr,  .J<ilnliur)i  fllr  TxiacUten.  vU. 
I.V>-l.")ii.  VieiiriH,  l.'<(iii:  I)ciiil>ltzi'r,  Ktlihtl  Ynli.  II.  .">8I),  Cra- 
cnw,  l.sitl ;  Kiicmi,  A'liirxcf  )'nir<r<',p.  ITS;  Kisenstadt-Wie- 
ner.  iM'at  Kaldxliiin.  pp.  172,  17i>;  Dilii/nih,  V.nti,  pp.  7,  S6. 
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David  Oppenheim :  Austrian  rabbi;  born  at 
Leipnik,  Muravia.  I)t'<'.  18,  181();  dioil  at  Vienna 
Oct.  21,  18TG.  His  father,  Baer  Oppeuhcini.  liaving 
been  called  as  rabbi  to  Kibenscliulz.  David  fre- 
quented his  yeshibali  and  in  18;i-l  went  to  Praj;ue, 
where  he  continued  his  Talniudic  studies  and  at  the 
saiup  time  attended  lectures  in  jiliilosoiihy  at  the 
university.  In  1840  he  \vas  called  to  the  rabbinate 
<if  .lainintz,  Jloravia,  and  in  1851)  to  that  of  Nagy- 
IJecskerek,  Hungary;  the  latter  position  he  retained 
until  his  death.  He  was  elected  to  a  chair  in  the 
rabbinical  seminary  in  Budapest,  but  he  died  before 
the  seminary  was  opened.  ()p])enheiiu  was  a  very 
prolific  writer,  and  he  contributed  a  number  of  cs- 
saysof  permanent  value  to  the  "  AllgenieineZeitung 
des  Juileuthuins."  "  Monatsschrift,"  "Bet  ha-Mid- 
rash,"  and  other  periodicals;  his  essjiys  on  compara- 
tive folk-lore  are  especially  valuable.  In  his  religious 
attitude  Oppenheim  was  con.servative;  he  opposed 
Leopold  Low's  ailvanced  views;  and  the  latter  in 
return  attacked  him  severely  in  his  "  Ben  Clianan- 
ja. "  David  Oppenheim's  son  Joachim,  born  nt 
Jamnitz  1848,  was  rabbi  at  Carlsbad,  and  since  1871 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Jewish  congregation  of 
BrUnn. 
BiBLioGRAPHV:  Die  Neuzeit,  Oct.  27, 1876. 

Joachim  (Hayyim)  Oppenheim :  Kabbi  and 
author;  born  at  EilienscliiUz,  Jloravia.  Sept.  29, 
18*3 ;  died  at  Berlin  April  27,  1891.  Having  received 
his  first  instruction  from  his  father,  Bernhard 
Oppenheim,  rabbi  of  Eibenschiitz,  he  went  to  Brilnn, 
where  he  attended  the  gj-ninasium  (1849-o>J),  and 
then  entered  the  University  of  Vienna,  continuing 
his  Talniudic  studies  under  Rabbi  Lazar  Horowitz. 
Having  graduated  in  18.57,  he  succeeded  his  brother 
David  as  rabl)i  of  Jamnitz  in  1858,  and  his  father  as 
rabbi  of  Eibenschiitz  iu  18(;0,  and  in  1868  be  was 
called  to  Thorn;  this  last  rabbinate  he  held  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Berlin,  where  he  bad  un- 
dergone a  surgical  operation. 

Of  Oppenheim's  independent  iiublications  two 
sermons  only  arc  known,  entitled  "Das  Tal-tJebet" 
(Vienna,  1862);  but  he  was  a  frequent  and  valued 
contributor  to  Jewish  scientific  magazines.  He 
wrote  by  preference  iu  Hebrew.  0])])enheim  con- 
tributed to  Frankel's  "Monatsschrift."  Sonne- 
schein's  "  Homiletische  Jlonats.schrift,"  Kobak's 
"Jeschurun,"  "HaMaggid,"  "  Ha-Karinel,"  "Ila- 
Shahar,"  "Bet  Talmud,"  and  to  various  Hebrew 
year-books.  His  history  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishnah,  "Toledot  ha-AIishnah,"  iiulilished  origi- 
nally in  the  second  volume  of  the  "Bet  Talmud," 
was  ))rinted  separately  (I'resbnrg,  1882). 

His  son  Berthold  Oppenheim  is  rabbi  of  01ml\tz. 

BlBi.iO(iRAPnv  :  Sok()lciw,  .S'(7Vr  Zililmniti,  pp.  120-127,  Wiir- 
S4HV.  18,S8;  Idem.  Ha-Atiif,  vi.  12(i-127. 

I). 

OPPENHEIM.  ABRAHAM:  German  rabbi; 
born  at  .Mannheim;  died  al  Ilaiinver  Nov.  2.  1786; 
son  of  LiJb  Oppenheim.  He  was  for  many  years 
prebendary  in  tlie  Ki.Aisof  JIaiuiheim.  whence  he 
was  called  in  the  same  cajiacily  to  Amsterdam  and 
subse(|ucnt!.y  to  Hanover,  where  he  ilied  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  ]inblished  various  notes  on  the 
Orah  Hayyim.  including  "Margenita  Shappiia,"  on 
the  regulations  concerning  the  shofar  ( Amslerdani, 


1767),  and  "  Eshel  Abraham  "  (on  the  "  Be'er  Ileteb  "), 
a  collection  of  comments  to  Oral.i  Hayyim  and  Yoreli 
Deah. 

HiBLionRAPiiv  ;  I..  Lowenstein.  Gesdi.thrjtuhn  in  dcr  Kut- 

lifalz.  p.  227;  s.  ¥,.  liloKK,  S't'/cr  Jin-7./ii);)/im,  Ixmelit.  An- 
dachiiilmi)!,  Hh  eil.,  ii.  22ii.  Hiiuover,  l,sti7  ((fives  liis  eiiltaph). 
D.  M.  K. 

OPPENHEIM,  ABRAHAM:  Comnuinal 
leader;  liiirn  at  Worms;  died  at  Heidelberg  Dec.  2, 
1692;  sou  of  Simon  Wolf  Oppenheim,  brother  of 
Samuel  Oppenheim,  court  factor  of  Vienna,  and 
father  of  D.ivid  0|.]icidu'iin.  He  was  called  also 
Abraham  "zur  Kanne,"  in  allusicm  to  the  sign 
of  his  beautifnl  house  at  Worms.  He  was  directuj' 
of  the  community  of  Worms,  and  enjoyed  great 
favor  with  the  German  princes  as  "Shtadlau."  He 
owned  many  houses,  including  si.\  in  the  Jews' 
street  at  Worms,  which  disajipeared  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  in  1689.  Together  with  his 
coreligionists  he  fled  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age;  he  was  buried  at  Jlaunheiin. 

IIIBLIOGRAPHV  :  L.  Lowetistein,  Gt:sflt. titr  Juili'n  nj  tier  Kur- 
pfalz,  p.  S9,  Frankfort -oii-Uie-Muin.  ISffi  (where  tils  epitaph  is 
given):  i((t»i,  in  Kaufmatin  Gedcuiiijitcfi,  p.  .')."I9. 
D.  M.   K. 

OPPENHEIM,      ABRAHAM      HAYYIM  : 

Rabbi  at  I'eczel,  Hungary,  where  lie  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  before  1825.  He  was  the  autliorof 
"Har  Ebel"  (Leraberg,  1824),  ritual  regulations  on 
visiting  the  sick,  mourning  customs,  etc.,  and  of  a 
treatise  entitled  "Xishmat  Flayyim  "  (Dyhernftirth, 
1829),  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  both  of  which 
were  pnldislied  by  his  relative  Simon  Opiienheiin, 
davyau  at  Biulapest. 

liiBi.ior.RAPiiv:    RoesI,  Cdl.  lltisnillinl.  BilA.   AppenilLv,  p, 
s.);  lieuiiieub,  Ozar  lut-Sctarim,  p.  144. 
u.  JI.  K. 

OPPENHEIM,  ASHER  ANSHEL  :  Talinud- 

ist  ;  lived  at  Dessau  at  the  liegiiiniiig  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  "Dibrc 
Asher"(part  i.,  "  Miktab  Harbot  Zurlin"),  treatise 
on  circumcision  (Dessau,  1804). 

liiBi.iOGHAPliv:  Fuenn,  A'()!f.«r(  I'lsriicf,  p.  I.'iii :  Fiirst,  Ilild. 
Juii.  Hi.  .50;  SteinschneiUer,  C'(i(.  limll.  oil.  752. 
II.  U.  A.    S.    W. 

OPPENHEIM  (oi  OPPENHEIMER),  DA- 
VID BEN  ABRAHAM:  Austrian  rablii,  eaba- 
list,  litiirgist.  inathem;ilieian,  and  bililiojihilc ;  born  at 
Worms  1664;  died  at  Prague  Sejit.  12,  17;i6.  After 
studying  at  Metz  under  Gershon  Oulif.  Oppenheim 
married  Genendel,  the  daughter  of  Letrmann  Belir- 
ends  (Liepmann  Cohen),  court  agent  of  Hanover. 
Through  associations  thus  formed,  combined  with 
an  immense  fortune  be(|Ueathed  to  him  by  his  uncle, 
Sanuiel  Oppenheim,  court  agent  of  Vienna,  he  be- 
caiue  one  of  the  leading  Jews  in  Germany.  In  1691 
Olipeiiheini  was  appointed  rabbi  of  Nikolsburg  and 
chief  rabbi  of  Moravia.  In  1698  he  accepted  a  call 
lo  the  labliinate  of  Brest -Litovsk,  but  continued  to 
reside  at  Nikolsburg  until  17(12,  when  he  became 
chief  rabbi  of  Prague.  In  1713  ()|)i)enlieim  was  ap- 
appointed  "  Landesrabbiner  "  over  one-half  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  in  1718  over  the  whole  of  it.  These 
nominations  were  confirmed  liy  decrees  cf  the  cni- 
jicrors  Leopold  I..  Josi'ph  I.,  and  Charles  IV. 

Opiienlieim,     coneurreiitly    with     his     rabliiiiieal 
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duties,  ensagi'd  in  Imsiiicss  tninsactious  on  a  large 
scale,  which  nccessilalcil  liis  fie<|Uent  absence  from 
Prague.  About  tliis  time  a  controversy  arose  be- 
tween liim  anil  Jonathan  EYHKSciirTZ,  the  rabbi  of 
Prague.  Tlie  latter,  protiting  by  tJppenheim's  fre- 
quent absences,  tried  continually  to  win  the  favor 
of  tlie  Jews  of  the  city.  As  Oiipenheim  was  a  dis- 
tinguished  calmlist.  he  welcomed  Neheniiah  Hay- 
yun.  the  wellUnowu  Shabbetliaian,  whose  erudition 
lie  admired,  and  gave  him  both  moral  and  material 
aid.  Jloreover,  when,  later.  Oppenheim  was  drawn 
by  the  other  rabbis  into  the  tight  against  Hay3-un, 
lie  .seemed  to  avoid  any  direct  attack  on  the  latter. 
In  1725  Oppenheim  refused  his  signature  to  the 
excommunication  of  the  Shabbethaiaus,  probably 
because  Eybeschi'itz  was  one  of  the  signatories. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life 
he  became  blin<i. 

Oppenheim  was  a  prolif- 
ic author,  but  of  his  works 
only  the  following-  have 
been  published :  "  Mo'cd 
Dawid,"  novella',  a  part  of 
which  was  jirinted  with 
the  "Bel  Vehudah"  of 
Judah  b.  Nissim  (Dessau, 
1698):  novelheon  "Sugya 
Arlia"  Mittot "  (Prague, 
1725):  several  respousa 
printed  in  the  collections 
"  Shiyyure  Keneset  ha-Ge- 
dolali,"  "Hawwot  Ya'ir," 
and  others.  The  best 
known  of  his  unpublished 
works  are  "  Mekom  Da- 
wid."  a  dictionary  of  all  the 
places  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  and  of  the  events 
that  occurred  there; 
"  Jlezudat  Ziyyon, "  collec- 
tanea: ■' Yad  Dawid," 
commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch; "fefillah  Ic-Da 
■wid,"  homilies;  "Shelal 
Dawid,"  containing  hom- 
ilies, novellip,  and  rc- 
spoDsa;  "  'Ir  Dawid," 
collectanea  and    novella; ; 

"  Xish'al  Dawid,"  responsa  in  the  order  of  the  four 
Tiirim.  He  left  besides  a  large  number  of  wri- 
tings, containing  novell.e  on  the  Talmud  and  com- 
mentaries on  many  cabalistic  works.  In  1713  Oppen- 
beim composed  two  selihot  on  the  occasion  of  the 
epidemic  which  ravaged  Prague  at  that  time.  In 
Lis  epitaph  he  is  jiraised  as  a  great  mathematician. 

Oppenlieim  is  especially  renowned  for  his  famous 
Hebrew  library,  the  foundation  of  which  was  a  nu- 
nieuous  collection  left  to  him  by  his  uncle.  Samuel 
Oppenheim.  in  wliich  were  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts. Oppenheim  labored  energetically  to  in- 
crease the  library,  and  spared  neither  money  nor 
time  in  purchasing  rare  and  costly  liooks.  In  1711 
he  compiled  a  list  of  Ijooks  which  he  did  not  pos.sess 
and  made  efforts  to  obtain  them.  Wolf  ("Bibl. 
Hebr."  i.  290)  estimated  the  number  of  works  in 
Oppeuheim's   pos-session   at  T.dOU,  including  1,000 


David  ben  Abraham  Oppenheim. 

(Id  tbe  Jewish  Museum  al  Viiima  ) 


manuscripts.  Oppenheim  was  desirous  to  throw 
open  his  library  for  luiblic  use,  but  could  not  do  so  at 
Prague  on  account  of  the  ce^orship;  he  therefore 
removed  it  to  Hanover,  where  it  was  thrown  open 
under  the  protection  of  his  father-in  law,  Letfmann 
Behrends,  who,  owing  to  his  position,  had  great  in- 
fluence in  that  city.  After  Oppeuheim's  death  the 
library  came  into  the  possession  of  his  son  Joseph 
Oppenheim,  who  pawned  it  with  a  senator  of  Ham- 
burg for  50.000  marks  (Sl'2.000).  In  1829  the  col- 
lection, which  had  been  stored  in  chests  at  Ham- 
burg, was  bought  by  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
for  9,000  thalers  (about  S6.435).  It  consists  of  cab- 
alistic, theological,  Talmudic,  iihilosophical,  math- 
ematical, and  medical  works.  Catalogues  of  it  have 
been  made  by  Tychsen  (Hanover,  1764),  Israel 
Bresslau  (Hamburg.  1782). 
I.saac  Metz.  under  the  title 
"Kehillat  Dawid"  {ib. 
1826),  and  Jacob  Golden- 
thai  (Leipsic,  1843).  The 
best-arranged  catalogue  is 
the  "Kehiflat  Dawid."  It 
coiitains4.221  numbers,  di- 
vided into  four  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  sizes  of  the 
books,  each  class  being 
subdivided  into  different 
branches,  and  each  branch 
arranged  in  thealphabetic- 
alorderof  the  titles.  Tothe 
above-mentioned  number 
of  works  must  be  added 
1,200  bound  with  others. 
The  manuscripts  follow 
the  printed  books  in  each 
branch. 


BiBLior.RAPnv:  Hook-Lieben, 
Gal  'Ell  (Hehr.  part.  No.  SO: 
Ciemiau  part,  pp.  42  et  i^eq.); 
David  Kaufmann,  Samsou 
Tl'crOie (»((■)■, pp.  93f («■<;.;  M. 
Wiener,  in  Berliner's  ^Iaga- 
2111.  i.  27;  Griitz.  Gf>;c/i.3ded., 
x.lii:!  I  (,M(/..;i2,').  On  Oppen- 
heiiii's  lihrary:  Zunz.  Z.  G.  pp. 
23.5 1 ( .M  i(.;  F.  l-ehreelU.  in Ori- 
ent.  Lit.  V.  247  :  L.  Dulies.  ib. 
xi.  2,50,282,  297;  Harlinann.  in 
re((i(((/u)i,vi.,  Berlin,  1820-21. 

E.  c.  M.  Sel. 


OPPENHEIM,   HEINRICH  BERNHAKD  : 

German  jiiiist,  icoiiumisl,  and  drpiily,  lioni  at 
Frankfort  (in-the-Maiu  July  20.  1819;  died  at  Berlin 
JIarch  29,  1880.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  jew- 
elei',  and  the  giandsou  of  Gumpel,  the  rich  Ham- 
burg banker.  He  studied  law  at  GiMtingen,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Berlin,  and  sought  to  eslablLsh  himself 
as  privat-doeent  at  the  University  of  Berlin;  but  not 
even  the  iiilluence  of  Bettina  von  Arnim  could  at 
that  time  secure  from  the  great  jurist  Savigny  this 
right  for  a  Jewish  applicant.  Oppenheim  finally 
secured  the  right  at  the  I'niversily  of  Heiilelberg. 
where  he  taught  "Slaatswis.senschaft  "  and  "  Vijlk- 
errecht "  from  1841  to  184o.  during  which  |ieriod  he 
began  his  literary  activity  by  the  publication  of 
"Studien  der  Inneren  Polilik  "and  "Geseliichte  und 
Staatsrechtliche  Entwickelung  der  Gesetzgebung 
des  Bheius"  (1842).     In  1843  he  contributed  to  the 
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second  volume  of  Wc-il's  "Constitutiouclle  Jalir- 
bi'iflier"  the  essay  "Staatsrcclnliclie  HLtriiclituiigeii 
liber  UegieruiiiJisniliigkcit  viiitl  H<',i;eiitselirtft,  mil 
Besonilerer  RiU-ksiclit  auf  die  Tlmmfcilge  in  Hanno- 
ver," in  wliieli  he  opposed  the  siueessiou  of  Crown 
Prince  Oeorge.  His  next  work  was  the  iniporlant 
"System  dcs  Vollierrechts."  Franlifort-on-tlie-Main. 
IS-i.j  (ill  ed.  Stuttgart,  1866). 

Oppenheim  then  went  to  Berlin  to  participate  in 
the  agitation  that  culminated  in  the  revolution  <if 
184S.  and,  witli  Arnold  Huge,  founded  the  journal 
■•  Die  Reform,"  In  1849  he  went  to  Baden  and  par- 
ticipated iu  the  revolutionary  movement  there. 
In  May,  Brentano,  the  leader  of  the  i"''"'sional  gov- 
ernment, appointed  Oppenheim  editor  of  the  "  Karls- 
ruher  Zeitung,"  in  jdace  of  Karl  Blind.  When 
dilTerenccs  arose  between  Brentano  and  Struve, 
Oppeidieim  stipportcd  the  latter  iu  his  attempt  to 
secure  the  leadershiji;  hut  the  result  was  not  fa- 
vorable, and  Oppenheim  left  Baden  to  travel  in 
Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  and  England.  He 
returned  to  Germany  in  1850  and  published  his 
"I'liilosophie  des  Uechls  und  der  Gesell.-iehaft," 
Stuttgart,  18o0.  This  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
political  writings,  mostly  of  a  controversial  charac- 
ter. In  Oct,,  1863,  lie  began  the  publication  of  the 
"  Deutsche  Jahrbucher  flir  Polilik  und  Litteratur," 
which  was  continui-d  till  1864,  thirteen  volumes  be- 
ing published.  In  1863  he  issued  "  Die  Lassalle'sche 
IjAvegung  im  Frlihjahr  1863  "  :  in  1864,  "  Ueber  Po- 
litischc  und  Staatsbiirgerliche  Pllichterfnllung" ; 
and  in  186."),  "Die  Deutschen  im  Ausland."  A  num- 
ber of  his  political  writings,  together  with  stiulies 
of  Stahl,  De  Tocqueville,  and  Hiehl,  were  collected 
and  published  under  the  title  •' Vermischte  Schriften 
aus  Bewcgter  Zeit,"  ib.  1866. 

Oppenhciin's  purely  economic  writings  date  from 
1870,  when  he  pnlilished  "Ueber  Armenpllcge  tmd 
Heimathsrecht,"  which  was  followed  by  "  Blumen- 
leseausder  Eisenacher  Social-Cmiferenz  "  (in  "Ge- 
genwart,"  1872,  Nos.  41,  42).  In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared his  "  Der  Kathcdersocialismus  "  (Berlin,  1872  ; 
2d  ed.  1873),  from  which  work  tniiversity  professors 
who  teach  socialistic  doctrines  derive  their  name  of 
"  Kathedersocialisten." 

On  .Tan.  10,  1874,  Opiienheim  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ueichstag  from  Reiiss;   but  his  parlia- 
mentary career  ended  with  his  defeat  in  1877  by  his 
Socialist  opjionent. 
nuii.ioGRAi'nv;    WipiHTiiiiin,   H,    B.   Oiipcnhcim.    \n   MUi. 

/>»(.<r;i,;ii..»r<i(.;oV.  .xxlv.Sflti-:)*!:  A.LinnmiTs\;5»rK(-iM- 

iiinoii;  (Oi   II.  II.  iiiiimilirim.  In  /)i  iifsc/it   TtutimCfinu. 

^  M.    Co. 

OPPENHEIM,  HERMANN  :  German  phy- 
sician;  l)orn  at  BcrUn  .Ian.  1,  1^^.">8.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen  ami  Bonn, 
taking  his  degree  in  1881.  Settling  in  Berlin,  he 
became  assistant  at  the  Maison  de  Sante  in  the  lios- 
pital  for  neurology  in  1883.  which  position  he  re- 
taine<l  until  1891.  "  Admitted  to  the  medical  facidly 
as  privat-docent  in  1886,  he  received  the  honorary 
title  of  professor  in  1893.  Since  1891  he  has  con- 
dueled  a  private  dispensjiry  nn<l  laboratory.  He 
resigned  his  university  position  in  1902. 

Oppenheim  has  published  essays  in  tint  "  Archiv 
fllrPsvchiatrie."  Virchow's  "Arcliiv,"  "Charite-An- 


imlen,"  "Zeitschrift  fiir  Nervenheilkunde,"  etc.  He 
has  written:  "  DieTraumatischen  Neurosen,"  Berlin, 
1889,  2d  ed.  1892 ;  "  Znr  Kenntniss  der  Syphilitischen 
Erkrankimgen  des  Centralen  Nerven.systems,"  ib. 
1890;  "Lehrbuch  der  Xervenkrankheiten,"  ft.  1894 
2d  ed.  1898;  "Die  Geschwiilste  des  Gehirns,"  in 
Nothnagel's  "Spe/.ielle  Pathologic  und  Tlieraiiic," 
Vienna,  1896;  "Die  Encephalitis  und  der  Gehirn- 
abscess,"  ib.  1899. 
I!uu.iO(iK.VPHY:  Paget,  JJiiio.  icr. 

OPPENHEIM,  JACaUES:  Dutcli  barrister: 
horn  at  Grijuingen  .March  3,  1849.  Educated  at  the 
gymnasium  and  university  of  his  native  town,  he 
w'.as  graduated  in  1872  asLL.D.,  and  became  teacher 
at  the  gynuiasium  there.  This  position  he  resigned 
in  1873,  upon  Ids  appointment  as  secretary  to  the 
town  of  Groningen.  In  188.")  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  the  university  there.  In 
1893  lie  was  called  as  professor  of  public  law  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  which  position  he  still  holds 
(1904).  He  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  .lewish 
community  and  iu  the  public  life  of  the  Xether- 
lands.  He  was  twice  appointed  a  member  of  com- 
missions for  framing  public  laws. 

Oppenheim  has  lieen  since  1873  editor  of  the 
"Provinciale  Gibninger  Conrant."  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned:  "  Het  Nedcrlandisch 
Gemeinlerecht,"  Leyden,  189.5  (3d  ed.  Groningen, 
1904);  and  "Bydrage  tot  Hegeling  der  Administra- 
tieve  Rechtspraak,"  Haarlem,  1899.  Besides  he  has 
written  nianv  essays  iu  the  professional  journals. 

s.  "  F.  T.   II. 

OPPENHEIM,  LEO  PAUL:  German  natu- 
ralist; born  in  Berlin  May  28,  1863.  After  gradua- 
ting from  the  Kbnigliche  Fran/.Osische  Gymna- 
sitimof  that  city  in  1882,  he  studied  natural  sciences, 
especially  zoology  and  geology,  at  Heidelberg  and 
Berlin,  taking  his  degree  at  the  latter  university 
with  a  treatise  on  fossil  butterflies.  This  essay  was 
followed  by  others  on  the  insectsof  the  lithographic 
slate  of  Bavaria,  on  the  cru.staceons  larva^  of  the 
same  formation,  etc,  Oppenheim  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Tertiary  i)eriod,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  number  of  longer  essays.  He  has  especially  stud- 
ied Italian  geology,  his  researches  covering  Capri 
and  Sorrento,  and  Venice,  He  has  dealt  also  with 
the  fauna  of  Austria,  Hungary,  southern  France, 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  Germany.  His  iialeou- 
tological  studies  include  the  foraminifera  (num- 
mulitida),  corals,  echinilcs.  and  nioUusks.  In  1903 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  rich  collections  that  Zittel. 
Schweinfurth.  and  Blanckciiheim  brought  '  from 
Egypt  and  the  Libyan  Desert.  Some  of  Oppen- 
heiin's  writings  have  been  published  separalely,  and 
some  have  appeared  in  tin;  "  Zeitschrift  der  Deutsch- 
en (ieologischcu  (Jc-^rllscliaft,"  S. 

OPPENHEIM,  LEWIS:  English  physician; 
born  in  London  Dec.  1832;  died  lliere  Jan.  7.  1895. 
He  studied  for  the  medical  profession,  entering  as 
a  student  at  the  London  Hospital  in  1850.  In  1853 
he  went  to  tlie  Crimea,  and  was  attached  to  the 
medical  staff  at  Scutari,  where  lie  remained  some 
time  doing  hospital  work  under  the  direction  of 
Florence  Nightingale.     He  returned  to  England  in 
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Nov.,  1854,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Russia, 
and  was  entrusted  witli  the  care  of  a  large  number 
of  invalided  troops.  Before  settling  in  private  prac- 
tise, he  became  surgeon  on  the  ship  "Kent,"  in 
which  he  sailed  twice  to  Australia  and  back. 


BlBLiOf:r..vrHV:  Jew.  Chron.  Jan.  11,  1895. 
.1, 


G.   L. 


OPPENHEIM,  MOBITZ  DANIEL  :  German 
genre- and  portrait-painter:  linrn  of  Urtliodo.x  i)ar- 
ents  at  Ilanau  in  18U1 ;  died  at  Frankfort-ou-the- 
Main  Feb.  26,  1882.  He  received  his  first  lessons 
in  painting  from  Westermayer,  in  Ilanau,  and  en- 
tered the  Munich  Academy  of  Arts  when  only  sev- 
enteen years  of  age.  Later  he  vi.sited  Paris,  where 
Regnault  be- 
came his  teacli- 
er,  and  then 
went  to  Rome, 
where  lie  was 
cordially  re- 
ceived into  the 
circle  of  artists 
presided  over  by 
Thorwaldsen, 
Niebuhr,  and 
Overbeck. 
There  lie  studied 
tlie  life  of  the 
ghetto  and  made 
sketches  of  the 
various  phases 
of  its  domestic 
and  religious 
life,  in  prepara- 
tion for  se\eral 
large  canvases 
which  he  painted 
on  his  return  to 
Germany.  In 
1825  he  settled  at 
Frankfort,  and 
shortly  after  ex- 
h  i  1)  i  t  e  (1  his 
painting  "  Da- 
vid Playing  Be- 
fore Saul,"  to 
see  which  a  great 
number  of  ad- 
mirers from  all 
parts  fif  Europe 
visited  his  stu- 
dio.    In  1832,  at 

the  instance  of  Goethe,  Grand  Duke  Karl  August 
of  Sa.xe-Weimar  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
title  of  professor. 

Oppeidieim's  pictures  of  .Icwish  life  and  liis  por- 
traits of  Emperor  Josepli  II.,  Moses  Mendelssoliii, 
and  BOrne  established  liis  reputation  as  one  of  the 
foremost  Jewish  artists  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  "  Home  Coming  of  a  Jewish  Soldier  "  is  considered 
by  most  art  critics  to  bo  his  masterpiece.  '"  Mignon 
and  the  Harper,"  "Italian  Genre  Scene,"  "Con- 
tirnialion,"  and  "Sabbath  Blessing"  are  also  ad- 
mirable and  characteristic  examples  of  his  power  of 
conception  and  skill  at  grouping. 


Bibliography:  Singer,  AlHr  Kttnstler-lieiicon ;  Ad.  Kohut, 
BirUhmte  IsracHtigchc  Milimcr  unit  Frauen,  pp.  *2 1(  acq. 
s.  F.   C. 

OPPENHEIM,  MORRIS  SIMEON  :  English 
la\vy<r;  burn  ill  Lmiiloii  l."<24;  ilicd  there  Jan.  3, 
1883;  son  of  Simeon  Oppenheim,  secretary  of  tlie 
Great  Synagogue.  He  became  secretjiry  to  the  Jews' 
and  General  Literary  Institution  (Sussex  Hall),  and 
while  acting  in  this  capacity  studied  for  the  bar. 
He  was  admitted  as  a  student  to  the  .Middle  Temple 
Nov.  9,  1854,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1858.  As 
a  special  pleader  he  was  a  member  of  the  south- 
eastern circuit,  the  Surrey  sessions,  the  Surrey  as- 
sizes, and  practised  in  the  lord  mayor's  court. 
Oppenheim  undertook  iiii])iii  t:uit  communal  work. 

He  served  on  the 
Law  anil  Parlia- 
mentary com- 
mittees of  the 
Board  of  Depu- 
ties, Loudon,  of 
which  he  was 
elected  a  mem- 
ber in  lyOO.  To 
the  marriage 
laws  as  they 
affected  Jews, 
Opiienheim  de- 
voted much  at- 
tenti(m ;  and  he 
wrote  the  chap- 
ter on  that  sub- 
ject in  Picciot- 
to's  "Sketches 
of  Anglo-Jewish 
History."  As 
warden  of  the 
Central  Syn- 
agogue he  took 
a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the 
council  of  the 
United  Syna- 
gogue, and 
prepared  the 
bylaws  of  the 
constituent  syn- 
agogues. 

O  p  p  e  n  li  e  i  m 
d  i  c  d     b  y    his 
own  hand,  hav- 
ing    suffered 
'   for  some  time  from  attacks  of  depression. 

BiBI.IOORArilv  ;  Jcic.  i'ltritn.  nud  Jew.  ]Vorltl,  .Ian.  ."S,  18SJ. 
,1.  G.  L. 

OPPENHEIM,  SIMON  BEN  DAVID  :  Aus- 
trian  phigiari>l ;    bum   in   Kniiiiau.   Moravia.    1753; 
I  died  at  Pest,  where  he  wasdayyan,  Jan.  24,  1851.    He 
I  seems  to  have  iiursucd  his  studies  in  Prague,  where 
he  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.     There 
I   he  published  a  book  entitled  "'Amniiid  ha-Shal.iar," 
I   Prague,  1789;   this  is  a  plagiarism  of   Bariieh  Lin- 
dau's  text-book  of  geograpliy,  natural  science,  etc., 
which  had  been  published  the  year  previously  at 
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Berlin  under  the  title  "Rcsliit  Linimuilim."  An- 
other book,  on  reliijious  ethics,  which  he  called 
"Nezer  lui-Kodesh."  Ofen.  1831,  is  a  pla.sriarisni  of 
Jehiel  ben  jikiithiel  Anaw's  (Ji;\v.  Encyc.  i.  507) 
"ila'ulot  huMiddot"  {Cremona,  1556).  He  further 
wrote:  "  Har  hu  Karmel."  novellie  on  the  laws,  in 
the  Yoreh  De'ali.  of  menstruation  and  ritual  bath 
(Prague.  1812).  Ezekiel  L.\Nn.\f  censured  him  very 
severely  for  his  vanity  in  assuming  pomijons  titles 
on  the  title-page  of  his  first  book.  The  family 
name  Oppenheim  he  seems  to  have  adoptx'd   from 


remaining  head  of  liis  firm  for  seventeen  years,  re- 
tired in  1871  to  Frankfort.  Here  he  threw  himself 
into  every  benevolent  work,  especially  assisting 
specifically  Jewish  charities.  In  1880  he  received 
the  honorary  appointment  of  Hritisli  consul  for 
Frankfort-onthe-Main.  the  jiroviiiee  of  Hesse-Nas- 
sau, and  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse.  Two  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  the  consul-generalship  of 
that  district  and  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 

The  English  government  highly  appreciated  Op- 
peidieimer's  work;  and  in  1802  Queen  Victoria  con- 


"CONKIRMATIO.S." 

(From  a  paintinK  liy  Moriti  D.tnli-l  0|.ii..nh*iro.) 


his   father-in-law,  Liib  Oppenlieim.   rabbi   in   Frei- 
stadt. 

BiBI.IOCRAPnv:  Ho-JU<;(i>wi-f.vl.2S5-3RR,  Berlin,  I7!K):  Litcrn- 
turhliUt,  Urif.nt.  1W7,  pp.  4TS-««)  and  492-4ii;J:  Slelnsclmcl- 
der.  Cat.  Bndl.  cols.28S7-2638 :  Alia.  Xcit.  (lot  Juit.  1851,  p.  M). 

D. 
OPPENHEIMER,  SIR  CHARLES:  British 
consul  general  at  Fiaiikliiit  .m  llii-.Main  ;  born  at 
Nastiltten,  Nassau.  1830;  died  at  Frankfort  June  21, 
1901).  He  received  his  education  in  the  latter  city, 
and,  emigrating  to  London  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
established  himself  as  a  general  merchant.  Oppen- 
heimer soon  built  u])  a  fioniisliing  concern,  and,  after 


ferred  on  him  the  licmi.r  of  knighthood,  which  was 
followed  in  1897  by  the  Jubilee  .Medal.  The  reign- 
ing princes  of  several  of  the  German  states  also  con- 
ferred on  him  many  decorations. 

BiBI.iOGRAiMiv  :  Jew.  Chrim.  nnd  Jc\r.  Wmlil.  .luni'  'Ji,  ll«lfl. 
,1.  O.   L. 

OPPENHEIMER,  FRANZ  :  (ierman  physi- 
cian and  writer;  born  at  Berlin  March  30,  18ti4. 
His  father,  Julius  Oppenheimer,  is  rabbi  of  the 
Berlin  Ueform  C(ingregation.  He  studied  medicine 
at  the  universities  of  Freiburg  and  Berlin  (1881-80), 
and  was  graduated  .M.I),  in  18.><5.     In  1887  he  estab- 
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lisheii  a  practise  in  Berlin,  becoming  a  specialist  in 
diseases  of  thelliroat  and  nose;  but  he  soon  gave  up 
the  medical  profession  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  literature,  principally  to  political  economy  and 
sociology.  He  lias  publislied  the  following;  "  Weg 
zur  Liebe."  1887;  "FiJhn,"  a  drama,  18U3;  "Die 
Ferienwanderung."  Berlin.  18!)4;  "Freilund  in 
Deutsehland."  1893;  "  DieSiedhmgsgenossenschaft; 
Versuch  einer 
Ueberwindung 
des  Komniunis- 
mus  Durch  Lo- 
sung  d(  s  Genos- 
senschaftspro- 
blems  uud  iler 
Agrarfrage," 
1896;  "Gross- 
gru  ndeigen- 
thum  und  Sozi- 
aleFrage,"18'J8; 
"Detlev  von  Li- 
licncrou,"  1898: 
"Das  Bevolker- 
ungsgesetz  des 
T,  R.  Maltbus 
und  der  Neucren 
Nationalokono- 
mie,"  1901. 

Bibliography: 
Datf  GfiMige  Ber- 
lin. 1897.  pp.  3711- 
371. 

s. 

O  P  P  E  N  - 
HEIMER,  JO- 
SEPH StJSS: 
German  tiiittu- 
cier  ;  born  at 
Heidelberg  in 
1698;  e.xecutcd 
at  Stuttgart 
Feb.  4,  1738. 
He  was  the  son 
of  R.  IsS!»char 
SQsskind  Op- 
penheimer, u 
singer  and  leader 
of  a  wandering 
troupe  of  sing- 
ers and  players, 
and  of  Michelc, 
daughter  of  the 
reader  R.  Salo- 
mon of  Frank- 
f ort-on-the- 
Main.  A  sister 
and    a    brotlier 

of  his  embraced  Christianity  and  took  the  name  of 
TaulTenberger;  the  latter  became  privuli' secretary 
at  the  court  of  Darmstadt.  Joseph's  father  died 
prematurely,  leaving  the  boy  to  the  care  of  an 
uncle,  who  undert<iok  his  training  and  education. 
Joseph  had  little  inclination  for  study,  but  he  showed 
a  marked  leaning  toward  business  and  obtained  em- 
ployment in  large  Jewish  commercial  houses  in 
Frankfort-on-tlie-.Main,  Amsterdam,  Pnigue,  Vien- 
na, and  elsewhere,  gaining  an  insight  into  the  life  of 


Jusppb  Suss  flppenheimer. 

(From  a  copperjilate  of  l'"A,) 


the  nobility.     At  an  early  age  he  openly  scandalized 

his  coreligionists  liy  Iiis  violations  of  tlie.Iewish  relig- 
ious laws.  His  wide  business  knowledge  and  clever- 
ness secured  him  the  position  of  adviser  and  bu.si- 
ncss  manaser  to  a  lawyer  named  Lauz  at  Mannlieim. 
Subsequently  be  furnished  the  stamped  jiaper  for 
the  court  of  the  Electoral  I'alatinate.  and  then  the 
coin    for   Darmstadt.      The  elector  apjiointed    him 

in  1  7 :J 4  chief 
court  and  war 
factor.  Opjien- 
lieimer's  busi- 
ness connections 
compelled  him 
to  maintain  two 
residences,  one 
in  JI a n n h e i m 
and  one  in 
Frankfort-on- 
t  lie- Main.  In 
1732,  through 
Isaac  Simon  of 
L  a  n  d  a  u  ,  li  e 
became  ac- 
quainted at 
Wildliad  with 
Prince  Carl 
.V 1  e -V a n d e r  of 
Wl'irttemberg, 
at  tliat  time  im- 
perial general 
and  governor  of 
Servia.  Gaining 
the  favor  of  the 
prince  and  his 
wife,  Oppenhei- 
mer was  ap- 
pointed chief 
court  and  war 
factor  and 
keeper  of  the 
prince's  privy 
purse. 

When  Prince 
Carl  became 
Duke  of  Wlirt- 
ti'inberg  (Dec, 
1733),  he  found 
himself  sur- 
rounded b  y 
many  oppo- 
nents. His  po- 
sition was  em- 
barrassed and 
his  measures 
were  thwarted 
by  intrigue,  and  it  became  necessary  to  associate  to 
biinself  counselors  of  integrity  and  ability.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  jioliiy  be  appointed  Oppenheimer 
his  conlidenlial  adviser,  whose  special  duty  was  to 
as.sist  the  duke  in  regulating  the  finances.  On  Jan. 
9,  1734,  the  prince  appointed  Oppenheimer  resi- 
dent and  privy  factor,  lu  conformity  with  an 
agreement  made  between  the  duke  and  Oppenhei- 
mer at  Heilbioiin  June  5.  1734.  the  latter  under- 
took, from  July  1.   the  control  of  the  mint,  guar- 
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anteeins  to  the  duke  a  largely  iucroased  revenue. 
Oppi'nhciiiK'r's  nuinagenieiit  yieUUil  unexpected 
profits,  and  the  duke's  conlidence  in  him  increased; 
while  the  <>p|)onents  of  the  prince  looked  on  with 
evil  eyes  as  Opiienheinier's  skill  enriched  the  duke 
and  conducted  to  successful  issues  the  various  iiri- 
vate  linancial  enterprises  entrusted  to  his  nuinaire- 
ment  by  liis  master.  In  173.")  a  new  source  of  income 
was  provided  for  the  duke  through  a  monopoly  of 
the  printing  of  playing-cards,  granted  to  Jloses 
Dradi  and  his  company  for  a  stated  yearly  sum, 

Oppenheimer  had  obtained  for  Jews  contracts  for 
supplies  for  the  army  on  tlie  lUiine.  In  consequence 
the  enmity  toward  the  Jews  increased  in  the  country, 
and  plans  were  laid  to  bring  about  Oppenheimer's 
disgrace.     Complaints   were    brought    against    his 


authorized,  thus  enriching  himself  and  the  duke. 
Oppenheimer  therefore  requested  the  duke  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  and  accounting  (Feb.  15. 
\~'J(i)  and  asked  to  l)e  relieved  of  the  charge  of  the 
mint.  After  obtaining  the  opinions  of  experts  the 
duke  publicly  proclaimed  (March  20.  1730)  that 
Oppenheimer  had  n<it  caused  the  crisis  at  the  mint. 
Tlie  counselors  Boe.senius  ami  Ilalhvachs  undirtook 
the  accounting  and  kept  it  dragging  on  until  Op- 
penheimer again  insisted  on  being  released  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  leaving  the  country  ami  the 
duke's  service. 

The  duke  now  gave  signal  evidence  of  his  confi- 
dence in  Oppenheimer  by  appointing  him  privy 
councilor  of  finance.  In  his  new  dignity  Oppen- 
heimer succeeded  in  settling  a  large  numlicr  of  Jow- 
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Execution  ok  Joskph  s'l'ss  orpKMiKiMKi;. 

(From  »  conttniporary  woodcut.) 


management  of  the  mint.  'I'liese  complaints  were 
reenforced  by  the  fact  that  the  (hike  was  not  at  the 
time  reaping  the  profits  he  expected,  though  this 
was  due  only  to  the  many  improvements  Oppen- 
heimer liad  been  obliged  to  make  as  well  as  to  vari- 
ous untoward  circumstances  for  which  OpiH-nheimer 
wm  not  responsible.  After  much  discussion  a  new 
agreement  was  made  in  regard  to  the  mint  (Oct., 
1735),  not  less  advantageous  for  the  pur.se  of  the 
duke  than  the  former  agreement.     Yet  the  dillicul- 

ties  in  connection  with  the  mint  in- 
Mint-        evitably  increased,  there  being  at  that 
Master.       time    a    monetary   crisis  throughout 

Germany.  In  Wiirttcmberg.  t)ppen 
heiraer  was  accused  of  having  minted  coin  below 
tlie  standard  and  in   quantities   larger  than  those 


ish  families  at  Ludwigsburg,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
objections  of  the  states,  to  whicli  the  duke  jiaid  no 
attention,  and  regardless  of  the  law  prohibiting 
Jews  from  .settling  in  the  country.     The  continual 

monetary  difficulties  of  the  duke,  his 

Privy        desire  to  be  financially  independent  of 

Councilor     the  states,  anil  the  military  plans  he 

of  Finance,  had   in  view  compelled  him  to  seek 

ever  new  sources  of  revenue,  and  in 
this  he  needed  t)ppenlieimer's  advice.  By  the  de- 
cree of  Dec.  22,  1736,  a  "tutelary  council"  was  ap- 
pointed whose  dut_v  it  was  to  keep  a  record  of 
marriage  dowries  and  supervise  the  division  of 
property  in  case  of  death,  certain  taxes  being  im- 
posed in  these  cases.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  this 
council  to  determine  where  an<l  how  this  decree  was 
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violated  and  to  impose  the  necessary  tines.  Hy  tliis 
decree  a  kind  of  supervision  was  instituted  over  tlie 
property  of  every  person  of  means,  wliieli  caused  a 
great  deal  of  discontent.  Loud  complainls  arose  of 
the  injustice  of  the  tutelary  commissioners,  who 
accepted  bribes  and  ojipressed  those  who  would  not 
bribe  tliem. 

In  the  same  year,  1736,  the  duke  issued  another 
regulation  which  greatly  e.xcited  the  people  of  the 
country  and  which  was  laid  at  the  door  of  Ojipen- 
lieimer.  This  was  the  institution  of  commissions  to 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  certain  olticials.  to  tine 
them  or  remove  them  from  ollice,  to  appoint  new 
inc\nnbents,  and  to  redistribute  such  positions. 
These  commissions  became  a  menace;  they  led  to 
blackmail  and  bribery.  Some  bribed  the  commis- 
sioners in  order  to  be  retained  in  oltice;  others,  to  be 
appointed  :  others,  to  escajie  punishment  or  disgrace. 
A  "Oratialamt  "  was  established,  where  applications 
for  positions  were  received;  and  the  duke  had  per- 
mitted Opjieidieimer  to  accept  considerations  from 
the  apidicants.  he  and  his  master  dividing  such  re- 
ceipts between  them. 

The  sums  collected  by  these  devices  had  become 
so  large  toward  the  end  of  1736  that  theollicials  and 
the  people,  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy,  the  land- 
owners and  the  merchants — in  short,  all  who  ])0S- 
sessed  or  earned  money — became  more  and  more  in- 
censed at  the  iiroeeedings  of  the  tutelary  council, 
the  commissions,  and  the  "Gratialamt,"  and  every 
wrong  was  ascribed  to  the  evil  advice  of  Oppen- 
heimer. The  general  bitterness  was 
Attack  on    intensified   when    the    duke    decreed 

Oppen-       (.Tan.   13.   1737)  that   the   export  and 

heimer.  import  of  taimcd  leather  and  of  hides 
should  be  supervised — that  a  board  of 
supervisors  should  impose  certain  duties  and  collect 
heavy  tines  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  law.  Five 
days  later  the  duke  decreed  that  all  salaries  should 
be  paid  promptly  and  regularly  by  the  chief  l)ay- 
oflices,  which  should  always  be  furnished  with  the 
necessary  sums  by  the  ])rivy  councilor  of  tinnnce 
(Oppenheimer),  but  tliat,  in  return,  three  kreutzer 
to  the  florin  should  be  dcdu<led  from  all  salaries. 
Theexcitcd  peoplecalled  Ihisdeduclion  the  "Juden- 
groschen."  A  few  days  afterward  (.Ian.  21,  1737), 
the  duke  ordered  thai  all  Jews  who  were  obliged  to 
travel  through  Wiirttendierg  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  and  leave  the  country  on  jiayment  of  the 
usual  taxes,  and  that  those  Jews  who  intended  to 
remain  in  the  capital  slioidd  report  to  Privy  Coun 
cilor  of  Finance  Oppenheimer,  who  would  then  con- 
fer with  the  duke. 

The  civil  oflieials  endeavored  to  secure  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  "  Judengroschen."  but  the  duke  ex- 
plicilly  confirmed  his  order  in  a  decree  of  Feb.  1 
following.  To  all  these  regulations,  which  were 
intended  to  fill  the  private  imrse  of  the  duke,  IIkmc 
was  added  the  monopoly  of  the  cofTe<'honses,  of 
chimney-sweeiiiiig.  of  the  trade  in  tobacco,  .sidt.wine. 
and  spices.  Besides  these  there  were  various  slam|)- 
taxes,  a  lottery,  and  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  tickets  for 
the  carnival  festivals.  For  those  seeking  legal  ad- 
vice a  "Fiscalamt"  was  established,  which  levied 
fees  in  every  case.  It  was  furthermore  plaimed  to 
organize   a   bank  in   which  all  the  moneys  of  the 


clergy  and  of  ecclesiastical  foundations  should  be 
deposited. 

The  states  did  not  agree  to  any  of  these  schemes 
and  institutions,  iusLsting  on  their  constitutional 
rights,  to  which  the  duke  paid  no  attention.  For- 
eigners reape<l  the  profits  of  all  the  monopolies. 
The  suspicion  of  the  Protestants  that  the  duke  was 
contemplaling  a  coup  d'etat  in  order  to  make  the 
Catholic  religion  that  of  the  country  was  added  to 
all  those  grievances.  Oppenheimer  (the  "  Jew  Si'i.ss  ") 
was  taken  to  be  the  cause  of  it  all;  his  luxurious  life 
further  exasperated  the  people,  and  a  long  statement 
of  grievances  was  sent  to  the  duke  with  the  object 
of  bringing  the  Jew  into  disgrace.  Hut  the  duke 
declared,  in  a  decree  of  Feb.  13,  1737,  "that  the 
Privy  Councilor  of  Finance  Oppenheimer  was  a 
faithful  servant  of  his  inince  and  of  the  state,  and 
was  intent  in  every  way  upon  the  welfare  of  both, 
for  which  he  deserved  the  thanks  of  all.  Since  in- 
stead he  was  persecuted  by  envy  and  ill-will  to  such 
an  extent  that  attempts  were  even  made  to  biing  him 
into  disfavor  with  the  duke,  the  latter  accorded  him 
his  especial  protection  and  expressly  forbade  the 
continuation  of  such  attacks." 

Yet  Oppeidieimer,  recognizing  the  danger  that 
threatened  him,  balanced  his  accounts,  subndlteil 
them  to  the  duke,  who  declared  them  to  be  correct 
(March  8.  1737).  and  lu'epared  to  leave  the  country. 
On  JIarch  11.  1737,  the  duke  called  him  to  Ludwigs- 
b\u'g  to  spend  the  last  night  with  him.  At  half- 
past  nine  that  night  the  duke  suddenly  died,  and 
Oiipenlieimer  was  induced  to  accompany  Colonel 
Pdder  to  Stuttgart  to  notify  the  duchess.  That 
same  night  all  the  Jews  in  Stuttgart, 
Arrest  and  including  Oppenheimer,  were  made 
Execution,  prisoners.  After  a  futile  attempt  at 
fiiglit  he  was  taken  to  NeufTen  and 
thence  to  Asperg.  where,  after  having  been  tried,  he 
was  condenmed  to  be  hanged  (Dec.  17,  1737),  On 
Dec.  4  Pastor  Uieger  had  endeavored  to  convert 
him  to  Christianity,  but  Oppenheimer  remained 
firm,  although  much  weakened  by  imprisonment 
and  much  distressed  mentallj-. 

The  sentence  of  death  was  confirmed  Jan.  2.5, 
1738,  by  the  administrator  of  the  duchy.  Prince 
Rudolph.  Oppenheimer,  who  had  no  idea  of  the 
fate  in  stores  for  him,  was  taken  to  Stuttgart  Jan. 
30,  1738,  and  on  the  next  day  his  sentence  was  read 
to  him,  and  he  was  admonished  to  repent  and  accejit 
the  Christian  faith.  Oppeidieimer.  however,  de- 
clared: "I  will  die  asa  Jew;  lamsutTering  violence 
and  injustice."  Again  twoministersand  a  baptized 
Jew,  a  lector  in  Tiibingen,  made  an  attempt  to  con- 
vert him  to  Christianity,  but  Oppenheimer  resisted 
firmly.  On  Feb.  3  he  prepared  for  death  in  the 
])resence  of  tlu^  lector  and  of  .some  Jews.  The  next 
day  he  was  taken  to  the  gallows  specially  erected 
for  him,  amid  the  rejoicing  of  thovisands  of  jieople. 
A  last  attempt  was  made  to  convert  him,  but  as  it 
also  proved  fruitless,  he  was  drawn  U))  the  ladder 
by  the  hangmen.  Crying  aloud  "  Sliema'  Yisrael." 
1h'  was  forced  into  a  cage  fastened  at  the  top.  and 
the  rope  that  had  been  jilaced  around  his  neck  was 
drawn.  The  ro]ic  was  taken  olf  after  a  (juarter  of 
an  hour,  and  a  chain  was  i>laced  around  his  neck 
and  the  cage  locked.     Thoseaccused  wilh  him  were 
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not  executed,  tlieir  sentences  being  either  remitted 
or  niiti-rated.  His  deatli  is  now  aclniittcil  by  mod- 
ern historians  to  liave  been  a  judicial  murder. 

BiBi.ionRAPiiv  :  Dooiiments  prpscned  at  the  rniversity  of  Tci- 
bineen;  Manfred  Ziiiiiiienimiin.  Jew/  Nlins  Opprii/Kimi  r. 
Siutt^n.  1874;  .l/lyfiiiiiiic  UciUgchc  Uiixjraiihic. 
I>  T.   K. 

OPPENHEIMER,  SAMUEL  :  German  banli- 
cr.  imperial  court  factor,  and  iliidomat;  born  at 
Heidelberg  about  1635:  died  at  Vienna  Jlaj'  3, 
1T03.  He  enjoyed  the  especial  favor  of  Em- 
peror Leopold  I.,  to  wliom  lie  advanced  considera- 
ble sums  of  money  for  the  Turkisli  war.  Prince 
Eusene  of  Savoy  brought  him  a  large  number  of 
valuable  Hebrew  manuscripts  from  Turkey,  wliich 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  David  Oppen- 
heimer Library,  now  comprised  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  O.xford.  Although  the  Jews  had  been  re- 
cently expelled  from  Vienna,  the  emperor  permitted 
Oppenheimer  to  settle 
there,  together  witli  his 
■■  Gesinde. "  or  his  follow- 
ers, who  included  a  num- 
ber of  Jewish  families.  He 
even  received  the  privilege 
of  building  a  mansion  in 
the  heart  of  Vienna.  He 
was  appointed  "  Oberfak- 
tor"  and  court  Jew  at  the 
recommendation  of  Jlar- 
grave  Ludwig  of  Baden, 
the  imperial  general  in 
Hungary,  to  whom  lie  had 
advanced  100,000  gulden 
for  war  expenses.  lie 
also  enabled  Prince  Eu- 
gene to  provide  medical  at- 
tendance for  the  army 
during  the  Turkish  war. 
About  the  year  1700  a 
riot  broke  out  and  houses 
were  sacked  and  property 
looted.  As  a  result  one 
man  was  hanged  for  sack- 
ing Oppenheimer's  house 
and  others  were  impris- 
oned for  participating  in 
the  disturbance.  When  Austria  was  embarrassed  by 
its  depleted  exchequer  on  tlic  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
theSpanishSnccessiou,  in  1701,  Samuel  Oppenheimer 
and  his  two  sons,  together  with  the  most  important 
commercial  houses  of  Germany,  took  charge  of  the 
cominis.sjiriat  of  the  imperial  forces  in  Lombardy, 
the  Upper  Rhenish  states,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and 
Hungary. 

During  the  Eisenmengercontroversy  Oppenheimer 
took  step.s  to  suppress  the  former's  "Entdecktes 
Judenthum,"  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  win  the  court  and  the  Jesuits  to  the  side  of  the 
Jews.  As  a  result  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  for- 
bidding the  circulation  of  Eisenmenger's  work.  Op- 
penheimer was  employed  also  by  the  emperor  in 
political  missions  which  were  often  of  a  delicate 
nature. 

BiRMOORAPnv  :   I,.  .\.  Frankl.   »'kiier  Ki)ilnpliic>i,  p.  xlv  ■ 
l.ratz,  (Joeh.  x.  :«K,  M7.  i».  «1 ;  Scliudt,  JUdigchc  Merck- 
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u-iir(Ual<eilcn.  1.  3.51,428;  J.  Wertlielmer,  jHrfcii  i")i  Oinlrr- 
reicli.  p.  ISi;  W'oM.licscli.  dcr  Judeii  in  Wien,l67li;  Wurz- 
liat-h.  Uifmrajih.  Lrx.  s.v. 
s  A.   Ki. 

OPPER,    FREDERICK     BURR:     American 

liolitieal  caricaturist ;  born  at  Madison,  Lake  County, 
Ohio,  Jan.  2,  1S.')7.  He  attended  .school  until  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  then  worked  for  a  short  time 
in  a  newspaper  office.  In  1873  he  went  to  New 
York,  where,  encouraged  by  the  sale  of  some  of  his 
humorous  sketches,  he  adopted  art  as  a  profession. 
Opper  served  on  the  art  staff  of  "Frank  Leslie's 
Weekly  "  for  three  years,  and  for  eighteen  years  was 
the  leading  artist  for  "  Puck."  In  May,  1899,  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  on  the  "New  York  Journal"  and 
contributed  to  it  humorous  and  political  cartoons 
that  secured  him  a  prominent  place  among  American 
caricaturists.  His  caricatures  during  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1900  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
were  reprinted  in  book  form  under  the  title  "Willie 
and  His  Papa "  (New 
York,  1901). 

Opper  has  illustrated  a 
number  of  the  works  of 
Mark  Twain,  Hobart  (Din- 
kelspiel),  and  Dunne  (Mr. 
Dooley).  Many  of  his 
humorous  creations  have 
been  impersonated  on  the 
American  stage.  Opper 
is  the  author  of  "■  Folks  in 
Funnyville,"  a  collection 
of  verses,  illustrated  by 
himself. 

Bibliography:    Who's  TT'ho 
in  America^  19(1:1 
.\.  I.  G.  D. 

OPPERT,       ERNST 

JACOB :  (_;(.Tni:ui  niL'r- 
cliant  and  traveler:  born 
at  Hamburg  Dec.  5,  1882; 
died  Sept.  IQ.  1908;  broth- 
er of  Jules  Oppert.  He 
chose  a  mercantile  career, 
and  went  in  18.51  to  Hong- 
kong: later  he  founded  a 
business  at  Shanghai ;  in 
1866  and  1868  he  traveled 
through  Korea.  He  then  returned  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  lived  as  a  merchant. 

Oppert  has  written,  from  his  own  notes  and  from 
the  notes  of  the  missionary  Feron,  a  desei  iption  of 
his  experiences  in  the  "hermit  kingdom."  and  of  the 
country  and  its  people,  under  the  title  "A  Forbid- 
den Land,"  London,  1879  (German  transl.  "Ein  Ver- 
sehlossenes  Land,"  Leipsic,  1880).  He  is  also  the 
author  of  "Ostasiatische  Wauderungen,"  Leipsic, 
1898 :  and  "Erinnerungen  eines  Japanesen,"  ib.  1898. 
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OPPERT,    GUSTAV    SOLOMON:     German 

<  iiiinlalist :  brother  of  Jules  and  Ernst  Jacob  Oi>- 
I'KRT;  born  at  Hamburg  July  30,  1836.  Ilewasedu- 
cated  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Leipsic,  Berlin, 
and  Halle,  where  he  devoted  bis  attention  especially 
to   the  history  and   the  languages  of  India.      Six 
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years  iiftiT  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
pli\',  iu  1860,  lie  went  to  Oxford  ns  assistant  librarian 
at  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became 
assistant  librarian  to  the  queen  at  Windsor.  He 
left  England  in  1873  to  accept  the  professorslii])  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  Presidency  College,  Madras,  which 
chair  he  held  until  1893.  when  he  resigned,  and. 
after  a  tour  of  northern  India,  China.  Japan,  and 
America,  returned  to  Europe  iu  1894.  Settling  in 
Berlin,  he  became  privat-docent  iu  Dravidiau  lan- 
guages at  the  university. 

Opperl's  work  began  with  "  Der  Presbyter  Jo- 
hannes iu  Sage  und  Gcschichte''  (Berlin,  1864;  2d 
ed.  1870).  lie  wrote  also  "On  the  Classitication  of 
Languages"  (London,  1879)  and  "On  the  Weapons, 
Ami}'  Organization,  and  Political  Ma.\inis  of  the 
Ancient  Hindoos"  (Madras,  1880),  as  well  as  "Orig- 
inal Inliabitantsiif  Baratavarsaor  India"  (Westmin- 
ster, 1893).  In  1895  a|ipcared  his  "  Keise  nach  Kulu 
im  Himalaya,"  and  in  1903  "'I'harshish  und  Ophir." 
From  1878  to  188'3  Opjiert  was  editor  of  the  "  Madras 
Journal  of  Literature  and  Science." 

Oppert's  lirst  Sanskrit  work  was  his  "Lists  of 
Sanskrit  Manuscripts  iu  Private  Libraries  of  South- 
ern India"  (3  vols.,  Madras.  1880-85).  His  "Con- 
tributions to  the  History  of  Soutliern  India  "  (part 
i.,  lb.  1882)  was  anepigrapliical  study.  Oppert  fur- 
ther edited  the  philosophical  works  "  Nitiprakasika  " 
(ih.  1882)  and  "Sukrauitisara"  (vol.  i.,  te.xt  and 
critical  apparatus,  ib.  1882),  and  the  "Sutrapatha 
of  the  Sabdanusasaua  of  Sakatayana  "(('/).  1893),  this 
being  followed  in  the  same  year  by  an  edition  of 
Sakatayana's  grammar  with  the  commentary  of 
Abhayacandrasuri.  He  published  at  iladras  iu  1893 
tlie  very  important  lirst  edition  of  Yadavaprakasa's 
lexicon,  the  "  Vaijayantl."  and  likewise  edited  for 
the  tirst  time  the  "  Kama  Rajiyamu  "  or  "  Xampati 
Vijayamu,"  a  Telugu  poem  of  the  sixteeuth  century 
(ib.  1893). 
BuiLiOfiRAPnv :  Mciicrx  KiinvcrmtUms-Lcrilton. 

B.  L.    H.    G. 

OPPERT,  JTJLES  :  French  Orientalist;  bnrn 
at  Hamburg, (Jermany,  July  9,  1835.  He  received  his 
earliest  educalion  at  the  "  Johanneum  "  iu  his  native 
city,  and  iu  1844  began  the  study  of  law  at  Heidel- 
berg. Becoming  interested  in  Oriental  studies,  he  left 
Heidelberg  for  Bonn,  and  later  stuilied  at  Berlin  and 
at  Kiel  (Ph.D.  1847).  The  title  of  his  dissertation  was 
"I)e  Jure  Indorum  Criminali."  Leaving  Germany, 
Oppert  went  to  France  in  the  same  year  in  which  he 
received  his  degree.  There  he  was  welcomed  by 
such  scholars  as  Letroiuie,  Burnouf,  De  Saulc)-,  and 
Longperier,  whose  attention  hud  Ix'cn  attracted  by 
his  "Lautsystem  des  Alt persischen  "  (Berlin,  1847). 
This  work  was  a  ]ueliininary  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  on  Old  Persian,  his  "Jlemoire 
stir  les  Inscriptions  Achemenides  Con(;iies  dans  I'ldi- 
ouie  des  Anciens  Perses"(in  "Journal  Asiatique," 
4th  series,  vols,  xvii.-xix.,  Paris,  1851-52;  also  pub- 
lislied  sei)arately  in  1  he  latter  year).  In  1848  Oppert 
was  apijointed  ju-ofessor  of  (ierinan  in  the  lycee  at 
Laval,  whence  lie  was  calleil  in  1850  to  Heiius. 

In  1851,  with  Fulgence  Fresnel  as  director  and 
Felix  Thomas  as  architect,  Oppert  went  as  the  As- 
syriologist  of  an  expedition  sent  by  the  French  gov- 
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eminent  to  explore  Media  and  Mesopotamia.     Here 
he  tirst  detinitely  identitied  the  site  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon.    In   1854  Oppert  returned   with 
Expedition  the  party,  excepting  Thomas,  who  had 

to  Meso-     died,  and  publi-shed  the  results  of  the 

potamia.  mission  in  his  "Expedition  Scien- 
titique  en  Jlesopotaniie  "  (2  vols.,  ib. 
1857-04).  This  received  the  prize,  then  awarded  for 
the  .sec(md  time,  of  20,000  francs  olTered  for  the  work 
or  discoveiy  best  fit- 
ted to  honor  or  bene-  f/? 
tit  France.  The  year 
of  his  return  he  was 
n  a  t  u  r  a  1  i  z  e  d  a  s  a 
French  citizen  for  his 
services. 

In  1855  Oppert  was 
sent  to  England  by 
the  minister  of  public 
instruction  to  exam- 
ine the  Assyrian  col- 
lections iu  the  British 
Museum.  On  his  re- 
turu  to  France  in  the 
following  year  he  re- 
ceived the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor, 
of  which  he  became 
an  officer  in  1885.  In 
18  5  7  he  was  a  ji - 
])ointed  professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  in  the  school  of 
languages  attached  to  the  Bibliotheque  Xationale. 
In  1859  his  "  Graunnaire  San,scrile  "  appeared  (2d. 
ed.,  ib.  lSti4).  This  was  liis  last  important  book  on 
an  Indo-Iruiiiau  subject,  although  he  has  published 
a  few  occasional  jiapers,  such  as  the  "  Dissertation 
sur  rilonover,  le  Verbe  Createiir  de  Zoroastre  "  (ib. 
1862)  and  "Sur  la  Formation  de  TAIplmbet  Perse" 
(in  "Journal  Asiutiijue,"  7th  series,  vol.  ill.,  ib. 
1874).  Here,  too,  belongs  his  attemjit  to  recon- 
struct the  Persian  calendar  of  the  Acha'menian 
)ieriod  in  his  paper,  "  Der  Kalender  der  Alten 
Perser"  (in  "Z.  I).  JI.  G."  vol.  Hi.,  Leipsic,  1898). 

In  18C9  Oppert  was  aiipointed  instructor  in  As- 
syriology  at  the  ColIC'ge  de  France,  and  iu  1874  he 
became  professor  of  Assyrian  phi- 
Contribu-  lology  and  archeology  at  the  same  in- 
tions  to  As-  stitution.  In  1857  appeared  his  tirst 
syriology.  contril)ution  to  this  iield  of  learning, 
the  "Etudes  Assyriennes,"  followed 
three  years  later  by  the  "  Elements  de  la  Grammaire 
Assyrienne"  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1868).  His  labors  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  Indo-Iraniau  and  Semilics. 
During  his  journey  to  the  East  he  found  some  in- 
scriptions which  la;  declared  were  written  in  a  lan- 
guage that  had  hitherto  been  unknown.  This 
tongue,  which  he  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Fral- 
Altaic  group,  he  called  tirst  "  CasdoScythian  "  and 
later  "Sumcrian."  He  advanced  his  theory  in  his 
"Edit lire  Auarienne"  {ib.  1855).  and  asserted  also 
that  the  entire  system  of  cuneiform  writing  was 
Sumcrian  in  origin.  His  views  are  summed  up  in 
his  "Etudes  Sumeriennes"  (ib.  1876).  In  1856  he 
published  a  "(Mironologie  des  Assyricns  et  des 
Babylonieus,"  and  in  1805  issued  at  Versailles  his 
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■'Ilistoire  dcs  Empires  de  Cbaklcc  et  d'Assyrie," 
cxtcndinsr  from  tin-  settlemeut  of  the  Semites  in 
Alesopotamia,  about  2000  li.c.  to  the  Seleucid  pe- 
riod, about  150  Ji.c. 

In  Assyriolosry  Oppert  devoted  liiiusclf  during 
this  period  to  liistorieal.  juristic,  and  mythological 
inscriptions.  Althougli  lie  published  many  articles 
on  these  texts,  his  only  books  are  the  "  Fastes  de 
Siirgou,  Uoi  d'Assyrie"  (3  vols.,  ib.  1863),  "Les  In- 
scriptions de  Dour-Sarl^ayau  "  (ib.  18T0),  and  "Do- 
oumeuts  Juridiques  de  I'Assyrie  et  de  la  Clialdee" 
(ih.  1S77),  the  last  prepared  in  collaboration  with 
Joachim  Menant.  Kot  only  was  Oppert  the  first  to 
study  these  texts,  but  he  led  the  way  iu  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Babylonian  contract-tablets,  and 
was  also  the  pioneer  in  the  investigation  of  the  as- 
tronomical and  astrological  inscriptions.  He  like- 
wise discus.sed  Assyrian  measures  in  his  "Etalou  des 
Mesures  Assyriennes"  (ib.  1875). 

Opperfs  IJiblical  studies  consist  iu  the  main  of 

brief  papers  (all  published  in  Paris),  such  as  the 

"Commentaire    Historique   et   Philo- 

Biblical      logique   du  Livre    d  Esther"  (1864), 

Studies.  "Le  Livre  de  Judith"  (1865),  "La 
Chronologic  Biblique  Fix^e  par  les 
Eclipses  des  Inscriptions  Cuneiformes"  (1869),  "Sa- 
lomon et  Ses  Successeurs"  (1877),  and  "La  Chrono- 
logic de  la  Genese  "  (1877). 

In  1876  Oppert  turned  his  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage now  usually  called  "Xew  Susian."  and  which 
he  termed  "  Jledian."  Theresult  of  his  study  was  em- 
bodied in  his  work  entitled  "Le  Peupleet  la  Langue 
desMedes"  (1879). 

The  influence  of  Oppert  on  Semitic  scholarship 
has  been  profound.  His  services  have  not  been 
unrecognized.  On  JIarch  18,  1881,  he  was  made  a 
meiuber  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  des 
Belles- Lettres,  succeeding  the  Egyptologist  Jlari- 
ettc;  in  1890  he  became  vice-president ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  president. 

Oppert's  writings  are  very  numerous,  comprising, 
up  to  the  end  of  1902,  427  titles.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  comparatively  brief  articles  in  various 
learned  periodicals,  mainly  French,  but  occasionally 
German  and  English.  In  cooperation  with  Ledrain 
he  foiuided  in  1881  and  edited  the  "  Revue  d'Assyri- 
ologie,"  and  on  the  foundation  of  the  "Zeitsclirift 
f  i'lr  Assy  riologie  "  l)y  Bezold,  in  1886,  he  became  one 
of  its  contributing  editors. 

Oppert  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  Jew  ish 
affairs,  and  throughout  his  residence  in  France  has 
l)een  associated  with  students  of  Jewish  history, 
literature,  and  archeology.  He  has  been  an  active 
collaborator  on  the  "Revue  des  Etudes  Juives"; 
he  was  a  charter  meniljer  of  the  administrative 
board  of  the  Soci^te  des  Etudes  Juives,  and  is  now 
(1904)  its  president.  Since  1876  he  has  bee;i  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Allianc  Isra- 
elite L'niversellc.  and  he  is  at  present  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents,  besides  being  a  member  of  the  Central 
Consistory  of  the  Jews  of  France. 

Bibi.iocrapiit:  Miiss-AmoU,  The  H'orfcn  nf  Julm  Oppert,  In 
l>i'lll»u'li  iind  llaiipt.  Uiilrfliir  ziir  AMnrlnUiale.  11.  5SJ-.T."i«. 
I/>lp!<lr,  IWH.  wlifrc  II  iionrall  uf  oppert  and  a  MtillnKraphy  of 

Oraphk.  vll.-xv.,  Berlin,  I8U.V  HMJ. 
8.  L.    11,    G. 


OPTIMISM  AND  PESSIMISM  :  Philosoph- 
ical and  theological  systems  according  to  which  this 
world  and  human  life  are  considered  as  essentially 
good  or  essentially  evil.  Plato,  Cicero,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Xicolaus  Cusauus,  and  especially  Leib- 
nitz, Wolf,  and  Mendelssohn,  are  among  the  expo- 
nents of  optimism,  while  Buddhism  may  be  said  to 
be  the  religion  of  pessimism  and  Schopenhauer's 
system  its  philosophical  exposition. 

Judaism  must  be  said  to  be  fundamentally  opti- 
mistic. Gen.  i.  proclaims  that  all  that  God  made  was 
good,  very  good.  Man  alone  of  all  creatures  is  not 
so  described.  He  is  endowed  with  the  freedom  to 
choose  evil  or  good.  Hence  the  evils  of  life  are  not 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  consequent 
upon  man's  conduct.  This  is  the  theory  worked 
out  in  Gen.  ii.  These  two  basic  concepts — the  es- 
sential goodness  of  Creation  and  man's  moral  liberty, 
in  which  is  involved  his  freedom  to  sin  and  thus  to 
bring  upon  himself  both  physical  and  moral  suffer- 
ing as  the  wage  of  sin — recur,  thougli  in  various 
forms,  in  the  successive  developments  of  Jewish 
thought.  According  to  this  theory  happiness  and 
goodness  must  be  coincident.  This  simple  faith  was 
rudely  shaken  by  abundant  observation  of  both 
public  and  private  experiences  to  the  contrary  (Ilab. 
i.  3-4;  Isa.  xlix.  4;  Jer.  xii.  1-3;  Mai.  ii.  17,  iii.  13- 
15;  Ps.  xliv.  and  Ixxiii.  ;  comp.  Ber.  7a).  The  iles- 
sianic  hope,  however,  or  the  ultimate  manifestation 
of  the  all-harmonizing  retributive  power  of  God, 
was  urged  as  the  solution  of  the  perplexity  (Ps. 
XXX vii.  10-22,  xcii.  18-16;  Isa.  ii.  3-4,  xi.  9;"  Mai. 
iii.  18,  iv.  1-3).  It  is  characteristic  of  these  Biblical 
attempts  at  a  theodicy  that  no  reference  is  made  to 
retribution  or  recompense  in  the  hereafter  (but  see 
Ibn  Ezra  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.). 

The  Book  of  Job  is  devoted  to  an  expo.sition 
of  the  problem.  The  poem  positively  rejects  the 
equation  between  suffering  and  sin,  but  has  no  ex- 
planation to  offer  for  the  often  unhappy  lot  of  the 
righteous.  Moreover,  the  vanity  of  human  life  finds 
frequent  enunciation  (Job  vii.  1-9,  xiv.  1-2),  a 
thought  which  is  also  a  favorite  theme  of  the  Psalms 
(Ixii.  10,  Ixxxix.  45  etseq.,  xc.  9-10). 

Job  and  This  idea  is  dominant  in  Ecclesiastes 
Eccle-        — a  work  of  post-exilic  origin,- and  it 

siastes.  is  by  no  means  clearly  established  that 
its  author  points  to  divine  retribu- 
tion in  the  hereafter  as  the  solution  of  the  ]Udblem 
(comp.  iii.  17,  xii.  7).  Yet,  even  in  Ecclesiastes 
optimism  is  not  silent;  the  world  is  good  even  if 
life  is  vain  (iii.  11;  comp.  Shab.  30b), 

During  and  after  the  Exile  the  idea  of  immortality 
led  to  a  modification  of  the  relations  between  opti- 
mism and  pessimism.  In  Ecclesiasticus(Sirach),  for 
example,  a  practical  pessiniismis  joined  to  tlu-  funda- 
mentalh'  optimistic  assurance  that  ultimately  har- 
mony will  result.  Sloral  evil  is  not  cau.sed  by  God, 
but  is  involved  in  man's  freedom  (x.  21-22,  xv.  14 
H  seq.).  Physical  evil  is  purposed  by  God  for  the 
undoing  of  the  wicked  (ii.  5,  xi.  14,  xxxix.  33-36). 
Yet  God's  work  is  good  (xxxix.  33  et  neq.). 

Optimism  is  the  fundamental  note  in  Philo's 
theology.  God's  goodness  is  more  original  than  His 
power.  Evil  originates  in  matter,  which,  he  de- 
clares, is  not  created  by  God.     See  Piiii.o. 
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Tlie  question  of  life's  worth  and  the  inherent 
Viihie  of  the  world  as  it  confronted  post-Bihlical 
Judaism  under  the  stress  of  jierseeiition  and  suffer- 
ini;  iiad  not  merely  a  speculative  interest.  The  con 
ti-.ist  between  the  other-worldliness  of  the  nascent 
Church  and  that  of  the  Synagogue  is  signilicant  for 
the  hitter's  optimism.  Of  discussions  on  the  prob- 
lem of  life's  value  only  those  between  theschooKs  of 
Ilillel  and  Shammai  liavc  been  reported  (Er.  13b). 
The  conclusion  is  given  that,  abstractly,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  man  not  to  have  been  born;  but 
as  he  has  life  he  should  strive  after  moral  jierfection. 
In  the  ilari\est  days  of  national  ov  in- 
In  the       dividual   alHiction   the   Jews    sought 

Talmud,  and  found  solace  in  tlie  study  of  the 
Law,  which  they  made  the  oiu' abiding 
aim  and  interest  of  life.  Xahuin  of  Gimzo's  motto, 
'■  Gam  zu  le-tobah,"  is  characteristic  of  the  irrepressi- 
ble optimism  of  the  Jewish  world-conception  (Ta'an. 
21a).  That  tlie  future  will  bring  about  a  compen- 
sating readjustment  of  present  ills  is  the  conviction 
of  such  books  as  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruk  (comp. 
ch.  .\iv.)  and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  (ill.,  iv.  3  et 
seq.,  and  especially  vi.  6.  vii.  1  etseq.,  1.5-16).  while 
the  Book  of  Tobit  argues  that  evil,  in  truth,  is  unreal 
and  always  turns  out  to  be  good  for  the  righteous. 

H.  Akiba's  content  ion  that  whatever  God  does  is 
done  for  good  (Ber.  (iOb)  may  be  said  to  be  the  sum- 
ming up  of  what  was  Israel's  belief  in  his  time. 
(Suffering  is  disciplinary  (Sifre,  Deut.  32;  Ber.  5b); 
"  JIan  must  bless  (Joil  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good  " 
(Ber.  54a,  60b).  H.  Jlei'r  advances  the  same  doc- 
trine (Ber.  60b,  "tob  me'od  "  =  "  ha-mawet "  ;  Gen. 
R.  ix.).  This  position  may  be  said  to  be  that  of 
the  medieval  Synagogue.  The  Messianic  hope  and 
the  belief  that  divine  judgment  will  bring  about 
justice  "in  the  world  to  be."  giving  to  its  doc- 
trine the  character  of  transcendental  optimism, 
though  iiractical  pessimism  in  view  of  life's  decep- 
tiveness  (Ecel.  K.  ii. ;  Ber.  Oil);  et  id.),  is  never  al- 
together absent. 

Among  the  Jewish  philosophers  this  optimism  re- 
appi'ars  as  the  theme  of  argumentation  and  demon- 
stration.    Saadia  argues  that  evil  is  negative  as  far 
as  God  is  concerned:   it  arises  from  man's  liberty 
(■'Emuuot  we-De"ot,"  ii.).     This  life  is  incomplete 
{ih.  \.).     Hence  evil  is  a  mighty  lever  to  influence 
man  to  strive  after  the  completer,  purer  life  {ih.  vi., 
ix.).     SulTering  may  be  the  consequence  of  sin,  but 
it   may  also   be  disciplinary  (ib.   v.). 
Among'  the  The  seeming  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
Medieval     is  not  an  argument  against  God's  jus- 
Phi-  tice  or  His  goodness.     On  the  contrary, 
losophers.    (Jod    is  long-su-fering,  and   even  re- 
wards the  wicked   for  any  good  deeds 
he  may  have  done.     S;  adia's  theodicy    culminates 
in  the  <loctrine  of  future  retribution. 

Josejih  ben  Jacob  ibn  Zad<lik  inclines  toward 
pessimism.  He  denies  teleological  intentions  to  be 
determinant  of  Creation.  Evil  is  caused  by  God, 
though  Creation  is  an  emanation  from  God's  good- 
ness. But  evil  is  disciplinary.  Still,  he  wlin  takes 
cognizance  of  this  world  must  hate  and  desjiise  it 
and  strive  for  that  (other)  world  which  is  of  eternal 
duration.  For  good  is  something  exceptional  in 
this  world;  this  world  is  only  endurabU'  as  prelim- 


inary to  another  and  a  better  (see  his  "'Olam  Katan," 
passim ). 

Judali  ha-Levi.  in  his"Cuzari,"  states  very  clearly 
the  ililliculties  of  the  optimistic  view  (comii.  iii..  sj 
11.  for  instance),  but  he  takes  refuge  in  the  direct 
statement  of  revelation  that  God's  doings  are  per- 
fect. Human  mental  liir.'lations  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  assunu'd  imperfections  in  God's  work  (v.,  45 
20).  The  fullilment  of  God's  Law  is  Israel's  des- 
tiny. In  this,  life's  contrasts  will  be  adjusted. 
This  life,  if  well  lived.  i)repares  for  the  higher 
world. 

Abraham  ibn  Daud  proceeds  from  the  position 
that  evil  can  not  originate  in  God  ("  Emunah  Ha- 
niali."  Introduction).  God  is  not.  like  man,  a  com- 
posite being.  As  a  composite  being  man  is  able  to 
do  both  good  and  evil,  but  good  issues  from  reason 
and  evil  fiom  desire  or  passion.  The  simplicity  of 
God  ])recludes  His  being  the  source  of  two  antithet- 
ical forces;  He  can  produce  only  the  good.  Evil  in 
the  world  is  due  to  matter,  wliich  is  antipodal  to 
God.  But  as  matter  is  largely  the  negative  princi- 
ple, so  in  evil  inheres  for  tlie  most  part  no  positive 
quality.  Negations  are;  they  are  not  produced. 
Hence  God.  the  Creator,  has  no  share  in  the  being  of 
evil.  Moreover,  the  i)roportion  of  evil  to  good  in 
Creation  is  so  small  as  scaicely  to  be  worth  noticing ; 
and  even  as  such,  evil  [iroves  to  be  but  good  in  dis- 
guise (see  "Emimah  Uamah.''  piissim). 

Maimonides  also  contends  that  from  God  only  the 

perfect  can  emanate.     Evil  is  caused  by  matter,  and 

as  such  it  is  ]u-ivative,  iu)t  positive.     Evil  is  found 

only  in   sublunar  things  and  is  always  accidental. 

Man's  soul  is  frc'C  fivnnevil.     How  far 

Views  of     this  ascription  of  evil  to  matter  serves 
Mai-  to  establish  a  theodicy  depends  ui)ou 

monides.  tlu'  view  taken  of  matter.  If  it,  too, 
is  ultimately  the  work  of  the  Creator 
(and  this  is  Maimoniiles'  opinion),  evil  still  is  the 
creation  of  God.  Another  dilliculty  is  apparent. 
Metai)liysically  evil  may  be  nonentity,  a  luivative 
negati<m;  but  physically  it  is  fraught  with  suffer- 
ing. Even  so.  according  to  Maimonides.  evil  is  an 
infinitesimal  (luantity  compared  with  the  preponder- 
ating good  in  the  world  ("  Moreh,"  iii.  12);  and,  be- 
sides, moral  evil,  rooted  in  the  freedom  of  man,  is 
the  parent  of  most  of  the  jihysical  ills,  but  it  is 
hound  to  diminish  in  measure  as  ohe  active  reason  is 
put  in  control;  and  this  ever-enlarging  dominion  of 
reason  is  ])reordained  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
deeper  tlie  wisdom  of  men  becomes,  the  less  ardent 
will  be  th<-ir  (foolish)  desires;  and  wisdom  is  as  in- 
herent in  man  as  the  ]>ower  to  see  in  the  eye.  With 
the  wilier  and  fuller  sju-ead  of  truth,  hatred  and  dis- 
cord will  vanish  from  among  men  (//;.  iii.  III.  JIan 
is  only  a  small  jtart  of  the  universe,  not  its  main  and 
only  end.  Even  if  it  were  proved  that  in  liiiiiian 
life  evil  and  suliering  exceed  the  good,  this  would 
not  demonstrate  the  essential  evilness  of  Creation. 
Most  ills  to  which  man  is  heir  are  either  beneticial 
to  his  race  or  are  directly  traceable  to  his  own  con- 
duct, and  therefore  are  accidental  and  avoidable. 

In  Crescas'  system  evil  is  not  regarded  as  some- 
thing negative.  It  is  apiirehended  as  real,  but  still 
relative,  that  is.  assomelhing  which,  from  the  higher 
piiint    of   view,  is   seen   to  be  good.      Laler  Jewish 
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tbiukei-s  liavo  luUlod  but  little  to  tlie  elucidation  of 
the  iiroblcm.  In  nKHkrn  tlicolciginil  literature  the 
question  lias  not  been  extensively  discussed.  Sam- 
uel HiKscii  ("Catechisnius,"  p.  100)  contends  that, 
in  realit.v,  evil  has  only  the  power  to  deceive  and 
destroy  itself,  while  the  physical  or  moral  suffering 
entailed  by  evil  on  the  doer  or  on  others  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  prol)ationary  and  disciplinary.  Man's 
relation  to  things  decides  their  characterization  as 
"evil  "  or  "'good."  For  the  righteous  even  pain  is  a 
blessing. 

Judaism,  therefore,  never  advised  passive  resigna- 
tion, or  the  abandonment  of  and  withdrawal  from 
the  world.  It  rejects  the  theory  that  the  root  of 
life  is  evil,  or  that  man  and  life  and  the  world  are 
corrupt  as  a  consequence  of  original  sin.  Its  opti- 
mism is  apparent  in  its  faith  in  the  slow  but  certain 
uplifting  of  mankind,  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
justice  over  injustice,  and  in  the  certain  coming  of  a 
Messianic  age. 
BlBLiOfiRAPHT :  Dr.  H.  Goit<^in.  Dn'  Optiiniitmu^  und  Pessi- 

BM.»F7Hi.<,  Bt-rlin,  ISEKi ;  A.  Guttmacber,  Optimism  aiul  Poisi- 

miKin.  Baltinujre,  line. 

.1.  E.  G.  H. 

OR  TORAH.     Sec  Pekiodic.\ls. 

ORABXTENA  (31t2  '?m)  •  Spanish  family  ;  flour- 
ished in  Navarre  iu  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Many  of  its  members  were  rabbis  or 
tax-lessees.  Another  family,  very  likely  related, 
has  the  similar  name  of  Buenahora. 

Judah  Orabuena :  Son  of  I).  Juze  Orabueua. 
His  father  appointed  him  his  successor  in  the  rab- 
binate in  1408.  Like  his  father,  he  stood  high  in 
the  favor  of  the  king.  He  was  the  frequent  com- 
panion of  Charles  III.,  from  whom  he  received  200 
"libras"  yearly.     Nothing  furtlicris  known  of  him. 

Judah  b.  Samuel  Orabuena  :   Kubbi  iu  Tudela 

iu  184'^  (with  Vom-Toh  ben  Jonah  Abbas).     Judah 

b.  Samuel  and  Vitas  Benjamin,  iu  the  name  of  the 

aljamu,  assumed,   iu  Jan.,  13o0,  the  responsibility 

of  raising  the  sum  due  for  taxes  from  1846  to  1349. 

BrBLioGR,\PHV :    Juitah  t>en   .\sher.    Zihrtin    Ychmlalu    Re- 
spollsa.  .N".  SI;  Jaculw,  Snunin.  .No.  1430. 

Juze  (Joseph)  Orabuena:  Chief  rabbi  of  Na- 
varre and  physician  and  adviser  to  tlie  king;  born 
in  Tudela  toward  the  middle  of  tlie  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, lie  studied  Talmud,  and  was  practising  med- 
icine in  Estella  in  1385.  Two  years  later  the  king 
recognized  the  value  of  his  services  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  title  of  "Maestre  J.  O.  Fisieo"  and 
settling  upon  him  a  yearly  salary  and  a  pension  of 
50  "libras."  which  amount  in  1392  was  raised  to 
1.50  "libras"  for  life.  Asa  visible  token  of  appre- 
ciation for  his  services  the  king  gave  him.  in  1401, 
several  houses  in  the  Jewry  of  Monreal,  together 
with  the  courtyard  belonging  thereto.  He  supplied 
the  (pieen  and  the  infanta  with  rabbit-skins  im- 
ported from  Castile  and  Germany  and  bought  mules 
for  the  king.  In  conjunction  with  Judas  Levi  he 
farmed  the  taxes  for  several  years:  and  when  Judas, 
after  his  death,  was  denounced  as  a  heretic,  Ora- 
buena brought  Ilasdai  Creseas,  rabbi  in  Saragossa, 
and  Maestre  Astruc,  rabbi  in  Tudela,  ti)  Pamplona, 
at  the  expense  of  the  king  (1401),  to  exonerate 
him.  At  Orabuena's  recjuest  the  king  exempted  the 
Jews  of  Tudela  from  their  overdue  taxes  in  order 


that  they  nnght  repair  their  synagogue.  Orabuena 
ucconipanied  the  king  in  1408  to  France;  lie  was 
still  in  the  service  of  the  king  as  physician  in  1413. 
In  the  latter  year  the  king  presenled  ."lO  "libras"  to 
Orabuena's  daugliter  Sorbellida  (witeof  the  rec<iver- 
general  Abraham  Kuxep,  or  Euxa-p,  in  Est<'lla). 

Other  nicnibers of  this  family  were;  Isaac  (Acah) 
Orabuena  (president  of  tlic  <i)Mii]iunity  of  Tudela 
ill  UitjTi;  aiintbcr  Isaac  Orabuena  (tiix-tiuiner  in 
Tudela;  still  living  in  14."il)) ;  Abraham  Orabuena  ; 
Moses  Orabuena  ;  R.  Solomon  Orabuena  (pro- 
vided the  court  with  pine-trees  from  Castile). 

BiBi.iOGRAPHV:  Jaootis,  Simrccn,  Nds.  1.")13-1B<11  ;  Ka.vserlinK, 
(iei<ch^  iier  Juden  in  6'pam'tJi,  i.  8S,  W;  Gratz,  Oeticli.  vili. 
113. 
IX  M.    K. 

ORAH  HAYYIM.     See  C.\RO,  Joseph. 

ORAL  LA'W  (ns  ^V-t."  mm):  Term  used  to 
deijiite  the  laws  and  statutes  which,  in  adilition  to 
tlie  Pentateuch,  God  gave  to  Jloses.  According  to 
the  rabbinical  interpretation  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  the 
words  'a  ^y  indicate  that  besides  the  written  law 
— 3n33L;'  mm — God  gave  orally  to  Moses  other  laws 
iuiil  maxims,  as  well  as  verbal  explanations  of  the 
written  law,  enjoining  him  not  to  record  these  teach- 
ings, but  to  deliver  them  to  the  people  by  word  of 
mouth  (Git.  60b;  Yer.  Meg.  iv.  74a;  comp.  also  IV 
Ezra  [II  Esdras]  xiv.).  The  expression  "Torah 
shel)e-'at  peh"  denotes,  therefore,  "  the  law  indicated 
in  the  word  '  'al  peh,'  "  and  hence  only  the  law  which 
was  given  to  Moses  orally.  But  even  disregarding 
that  Talmudic  iuterpietation,  the  expression  is 
equivalent  to  the  Torah,  which  was  given  orally 
(na  hy):  not  in  writing.  Compare  nS  bv  X"l1p  (Sotah 
vii.  7),  used  of  a  recitation  of  the  Biblical  text  by 
rote.  In  a  wider  sense,  however,  "Torah  shebe-'al 
pell"  includes  all  the  interpretations  and  conclusions 
which  the  scribes  deduced  from  the  written  Torah, 
as  well  as  the  regulations  instituted  by  them  (conip. 
Yoma  28a,  b  and  Rashi  nd  luc).  and  therefore  com- 
prises the  entire  traditional  teaching  contained  in 
the  Mishnah,  the  To.scfta,  and  the  lialakic  inidrashini, 
since  these  were  taught  only  orally  and  were  not 
committed  to  writing.  In  later  haggadic  statements, 
however,  the  complete  body  of  rabbinical  doctrine 

is  said  to  have  been  revealed  to  Moses 
Meaning,     on  Sinai;   so  that  H.  Joshua  b.  Levi 

declared  (Yer.  Peah  ii.  17a)  that  all  the 
rabliiiiical  teachings,  even  those  which  the  scholars 
found  and  promulgated  later,  were  given  to  Moses 
on  the  mountain  (comp.  also  Ber.  ."ia). 

These  pa.ssages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by  no 
means  intended  to  be  takeu  literally,  or  to  be  sup- 
posed to  imply  that  God  imparted  to  Moses  the  en- 
tire rabbinical  teachings  as  they  were  developed  in 
the  course  of  time;  since  the  forty  days  which  .Moses 
spent  on  Sinai  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  and 
the  Midrash  itself  s;iys  (Ex.  15.  xli.)  that  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  rabliiiiical  teachings  was  revealed  to 
Moses  in  (nitline  by  giving  him  the  rules  according 
to  which  they  might  be  developed.  In  conformity 
with  this  statement,  the  substance  of  these  teach'iigs 
either  was  deduced  from  the  written  law  by  means 
of  exegetical  interpretations  and  logical  conclusions 
— being  therefore  contained  by  implication  in  the 
written  law  and  so  given  to  Moses— or  it  consisted 
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of  statutes  wliich  the  Rabbis  pioinulgated  according 
to  tlicii"  own  judgnuut.  as  they  were  justified  in 
doing  according  to  tlie  traditional  interpretation  of 
Deut.  xvii.  10-11  (eomi>.  Sifre,  Deut.  153-154  [ed. 
Friedniann,  pp.  104b-105a]),  since  Moses  had  llius 
provided  for  sucli  contingencies. 

The  earliest  name  for  the  oral  teachings  was 
"mi/.wat  zeljenim  "  (Suk.  46a).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  called  TnpaiWotif  tuv  -pcajivrkpuv,  and  by 
Joscphus  and  Philo  -npaiW/f  aypa^  tuv  varipuv  6ia- 
inx'l.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  term 
MisiiXAii,  the  thvTiiiuai^  of  the  Church  Fathers, 
was  employed  instead;  the  phrase  "Torah  shebc-'al 
pell"  (see  Sifre  H2e  [ed.  Weiss];  Sifre,  Deut. 
x.vxvii.  10,  14oa  [ed.  Friedniann])  is  found  already 
in  the  time  of  the  Taniiaini.  and  is  also  ascribed  to 
Shammaiand  Ilillel  (Shab.  31a),  the  words  "shebe-'al 
]icli  "  in  this  passage  being  a  later  ad- 
Terminol-  ilition  made  to  explain  the  expression 
°Sy-  "sliete  torot  "  (two  laws).     Shainmai 

and  1  lillel  were  the  first  to  speak  of  the 
written  and  theoral  law  as  equally  authoritativc(/A.).' 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  episode  between  Hillel  and 
tlK'  Bene  Batiiyr.\  (Yer.  Pes.  vi.  33a),  who  would 
not  at  first  admit  Hillel 's  arguments  that  it  was  per- 
mitted to  desecrate  the  Sabbath  by  the  Passover 
sacrifice,  although  they  submitted  as  soon  as  he  said : 
"Kak  shama'ti"  (=:"It  has  been  transmitted  to 
me").  This  story,  as  well  as  the  phrase  "im 
kabbalah  nekabbel "  (=  "  if  it  is  a  tradition,  we  must 
accept  it"),  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  halakic 
midrashim,  shows  that  even  though  no  explicit  refer- 
ence to  such  law  outside  of  and  in  addition  to  the 
Pentateuch  is  found  anywhere  in  the  prophetic  or 
the  hagiographic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  au  oral  law  was  widely 
accept(<l.  and  was  not  rejected  by  any  scholar. 
This  belief  is  also  mentioned  in  Sifre,  Deut.  4  (ed. 
Frieilmann,  6Gb),  and  by  R.  Akiba  in  Jleu,  29b, 
while,  according  to  the  generally  accepted  explana- 
tion, the  Mishnah  Abot  i.  1  indicates  the  successive 
traditioners  of  the  oral  law. 

The  existence  of  an  oral  law  was  deduced,  further- 
more, from  the  character  of  the  written  law  as  well 
as  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Many 
of  the  Mosaic  laws  are  worded  very  brietly,  and 
are  almost  unintelligible  without  certain  presupposi- 
tions which  were  assumed  to  be  generally  held  ;  and 
some  of  the  laws  even  contradict  each  other,  e.'j., 
Ex.  xiii.  6  and  Deut.  xvi.  8  (comp. 
Necessary   >Iek.,  Ho,  17  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  25a]).     If 

Supple-  the  written  Torah  is  regarded  as  a 
ment.  complete  code,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  on  certain  points  of  some  of  the 
laws  the  people  received  instruction  supplementing 
the  Pentiiteuch  itself,  so  that  the  written  law  might 
be  put  into  a  brief  form.  Thus  Judiih  lia-Nasi 
infers  (Hul.  28a)  from  the  sentence  "Thou  shalt 
slaughter"  ("  we-zabahta  "  ;  Deut.  xii.  21),  in  which 
is  no  reference  to  any  description  of  the  ritual  con- 
nected  with  slaughtering,  that  God  taught  Jloses 
orally  the  jilaeeand  method  of  the  act.  This  proof  of 
Judali  ha-Nasi's  of  the  existence  of  an  oral  tradition 
regarding  the  ritual  of  slaughtering  was  generally 
but  erroneously  interpreted  as  tthough  he  had  in- 
ferred from  "ka-asher  ziwilika"  (=  "aslhave  com- 


manded thee"),  the  words  following  "we-zabahta," 
that  God  verbally  instructed  Moses  how  to  slaugh- 
ter.    This   proof   was,    therefore,  attacked   on  the 

ground   that   the  words   "as  I  have 
Judah  ha-    commanded  thee"  refer  to  ib.  xii.  15. 
Nasi  and    Judah  haXasi  actually  drew  his  in- 
Oral  ference,    however,    merely   from    the 
Tradition,    words  "we-zabahta,"  since   the  term 

"slaughter"  implies  a  certain  ritual  in 
the  performance;  and  as  this  was  not  given  to  Moses 
in  writing  it  must  have  been  given  to  him  by  word 
of  mouth.  The  following  examples  of  Mosjiic  laws 
are  held  to  require  some  explanation  or  supplement 
not  given  in  the  written  law,  and  conse(|Uently  to 
presuppose  the  existence  of  an  oral  law  to  furnish 
the  explanation  or  supplem<'nt  in  question. 

The  law  given  in  Ex.  xviii.  2  says  that  a  Hebrew 
slave  acquired  by  any  person  shall  serve  for  six 
years;  but  it  does  not  state  why  and' how  such  a 
slave  may  be  acquired.  The  law  furthermore  pro- 
vides that  if  such  a  slave  has  served  for  six  years, 
liis  wife,  if  he  has  one,  shall  go  free  with  him;  but 
it  does  not  state  that  the  wife  of  the  slave  accom- 
panies him  to  liis  master's  house,  nor  does  it  define 
her  relation  to  the  master.  The  law  in  Deut.  xxiv. 
1  ei  seq.  says  that  if  a  man  dismisses  his  wife  with  a 
bill  of  divorce  ("sefer  kcritut").  and  she  marries 
again  but  is  disiuissed  with  a  bill  of  divorce  by  lier 
second  husband  also,  the  first  husband  may  not  re- 
marry her.  The  fact  that  a  woman  may  be  divorced 
by  such  a  bill  has  not,  however,  been  mentioned, 
nor  is  it  stated  how  she  is  divorced  by  means  of  the 
"sefer  kcritut,"  or  what  this  document  should  con- 
tain, although  it  must  have  had  a  certain  form  and 
wording,  though  possibly  not  that  of  the  later 
"get."  These  examples,  to  which  many  more  might 
be  added,  are  lield  to  imply  that  in  addition  to  and 
side  by  side  with  the  written  law  there  were  other 
laws  and  statutes  which  served  to  define  and  sup- 
plement it,  and  that,  assuming  these  to  be  known, 
the  written  law  did  not  go  into  details.  It  appears 
from  the  other  !)ooks  of  the  Old  Testament  also 
that  certain  traditional  laws  were  considered  to  have 
been  given  by  God,  although  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Pentateuch.  Jeremiah  ssiys  to  the  jieople 
(Jer.  xvii.  21-22):  "Bear  no  burden  on  the  Sabbath 

day,  nor  bring  it  in  by  the  gates  of 
Biblical      Jerusalem;  neither  carry  forth  a  bur- 
Examples,    den  out  of  your  houses  on  the  Salibath 

day,  neither  do  ye  any  work,  but  hal- 
low ye  the  Sabbath  day,  as  I  commanded  your 
fathers."  In  the  Pentateuch,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  only  the  interdiction  against  work  in  general 
(Ex.  XX.  9-11);  nor  is  it  stated  anywhere  in  the  Torah 
that  no  burdens  shall  be  carried  on  the  Sabbath, 
while  Jeremiah  says  that  the  bearing  of  burdens,  as 
well  as  all  other  work,  was  forbiilden  to  the  fathers. 
It  is  clear,  furthermore,  from  Amos  viii.  5,  that  no 
business  was  done  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  Neh.  x. 
30-32  this  prohibition,  like  the  interdiction  against 
intermarrying  with  the  heathen,  is  designated  as  a 
commandment  of  God,  although  only  the  latter  is 
found  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  vii.  3),  while  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  former.  Since  the  interdic- 
tions against  carrying  burdens  and  doing  business 
on  the  Sabbath  were  regarded  as  divine  laws,  al- 
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though  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  in- 
ferrcii  that  there  was  also  a  second  code. 

The  existence  of  an  oral  law  dating  from  the 
^Mosaic  time  implies,  of  course,  the  belief  that  the 
Pentateuch,  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  e.\ists.  was 
entirely  the  work  of  Moses,  to  whom  it  was  revealed 
by  God.  That  an  oral  law  has  existed  since  tlie 
Jlosiuc  time  can  bo  denied  onlj-  from  the  point  of  view 
of  modern  Biblical  criticism  (for  the  views  of  Reform 
Judaism  on  the  Oral  Law  see  Reform).  Objections, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are  brought  against  the  as 
sumption  of  the  existence  of  the  oral  law  by  those 
who  btdieve  in  revelation  and  who  recognize  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  written  law,  or  "Torah  sliebi- 
ketab,"  lack  support.  The  chief  argument  against 
the  oral  law  is  based  on  Deut.  iv.  2:  "Ye  shall  not 
add  to  the  word  which  I  command 
Objections  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught 
to  Its  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  coni- 
Existence.  mandments  of  the  Lord  your  God 
which  I  command  you."  Those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  the  oral  law  refer  the  phrase 
"the  commandments  which  I  command  you  "  to  the 
written  law  only,  which  is.  therefore,  designated  by 
this  passage  as  a  complete  code  needing  no  amplili- 
cation  and  admitting  no  diminution,  whence  the 
conclusion  is  deduced  that  there  was  no  oral  law  in 
ancient  times,  since  the  written  law  precluded  its 
existence.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  held  that  the 
phrase  "the  commandments  which  I  command  you  " 
does  not  necessarily  exclude  oral  laws  and  statutes. 

Moreover,  the  interdiction  against  adding  to  the 
law  was  directed  only  against  individuals,  not 
against  the  Sanhedrin  or  the  judges,  who  were  ex- 
pressly empowered  (Deut.  .xvii.  9-11)  to  expound 
and  interpret  the  laws  and  to  make  new  statutes: 
for  the  Sanhedrin  or  any  other  court  would  formu- 
late their  decisions  only  after  examining  the  tradi- 
tions preserved  among  the  people  and  in  conformity 
with  certain  logical  and  hermeneutic  rules  deduced 
from  Scripture.  Nor  are  the  other  arguments 
against  the  existence  of  the  oral  law  valid  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  denial  of  it  necessarily  leads  to 
a  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  written  law ; 
since  the  latter  must  appear  defective  in  great 
part  unless  supplemented  by  the  former — a  view 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  assumption  of  its 
divine  origin.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  oral  law,  however,  merel_v 
prove  that  certain  traditions  and  verbal  regulations 
were  current  among  the  people  or  their  elders 
and  scribes  from  the  time  of  Moses,  although  the 
identity  of  the  traditions  and  statutes  derived  from 
Moses  on  Sinai,  and  which  are  scattered  through 
the  Mishnah  and  the  halakic  midrashim  (Yer.  Peali 
ii.  17a),  is  unknown,  and  there  is  no  reliable  account 
or  trustworthy  criterion  to  separate  and  distinguish 
the  Mosaic  reijuirements  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
oral  law  in  the  wider  sense.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud  contain 

Sinaitic  many  sentences  called  "halakot  Ic- 
Conunands.  Moslieh  mi  Sinai  "(=  "oral  laws  re- 
vealed to  Mo.ses  on  Sinai"),  some  of 
which  may  really  be  based  on  Mosinc  tradition,  yet 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  terminol- 
ogy.     The   phrase  "halakah  le-Mosheh  mi  Sinai" 


must  not  be  taken  literally,  since  many  of  the  hala- 
kot thus  designated  are  admittedly  later  rabbinical 
statutes.  The  expression  merely  indicates,  as  Asher 
b.  Jehiel  explains  in  "Hilkot  Mikwa'ot,"  1,  that  the 
halakot  in  question  are  as  clear  and  as  generally  rec- 
ognized as  if  they  were<leriveil  from  iloses  on  Sinai 
(comp.  Jair  Ilayyim  Bacharach  in  his  responsa 
"Hawwot  Yair,"  No.  192).  while,  according  to  R. 
Samuel  (Tem.  16a),  many  of  the  halakot  which  Jloses 
had  taught  orally  were  forgotten,  and  were  never 
transmitted  to  later  generations.  In  like  manner 
the  observances  designated  in  the  Talmud  as  "tak- 
kanot"  derived  from  Closes  can  not  be  definitely 
ascribed  to  him,  and  many  of  them  are  stated 
by  the  casuists  to  be  rabbinical  regulations.  The 
phrase  "Mosheh  tikken  "  (=  "Closes  established") 
does  not  mean  that  Jloses  instituted  or  introduced  the 
usage  in  question,  and  then  transmitted  it  to  the 
people  by  word  of  mouth,  but  that,  as  the  "Pene 
Mosheh"  to  Yer.  Ket.  i.  5,  3oa  explains,  some  allu- 
sions are  found  in  the  Pentateuch  concerning  certain 
regulations  which  may,  on  the  strength  of  these 
allu.sions,  be  ascribed  to  Moses  (comp.  JI.  Bloch, 
"Die  Institutionen  des  Judentums."  i.  1-.53). 

The  substance  of  the  "Torah  shebe-'al  peli "  in 
the  wider  sense,  as  found  in  the  Jlislinah,  in  the 

Tosefta,  and  in  the  halakic  midrashim, 
Contents     may   be   divided   into   the   following 
of  Oral       eight  groups: 
Law.  (1)  Explanations  of  certain  statutes 

of  the  written  law,  which  are  not  alto- 
gether intelligible  without  tliem.  and  which  statutes 
therefore  presuppose  an  oral  interpretation.  Such 
explanations  admit  of  being  connected  in  some  arti- 
licial  way  with  Scripture. 

(2)  Ancient  halakot  which  have  no  coimcction 
whatever  with  Scripture  and  can  not  be  connected 
with  it,  thus  deriving  their  authority  only  from  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  them  to  Moses  on  Sinai. 
In  the  case  of  these  two  groups  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  which  elucidations  and  rules  were  really 
given  to  Moses  on  Sinai,  and  which  were  added 
later.  The  criterion  of  Maimonides.  that  all  inter- 
pretations and  statutes  which  never  evoked  diver- 
gent opinions  are  Sinaitic  in  origin,  is  correct  only 
in  a  negative  sense.  Those  explanations  and  regu- 
lations which  have  been  interpreted  in  various  waj'S 
are  certainly  not  Sinaitic;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  interpretations  and  statutes  which  are  ac- 
cepted unanimously  and  generally  are  e<]Ually  non- 
Sinaitic  in  origin,  since  they  are  rabbinical  institu- 
tions and  laws  which  have  never  been  explained 
divergently  (comp.  Zebi  Hirsch  Chajes,  "  Jlebo  ha- 
Talmud,"  pp.  10b  et  seg.). 

(3)  Halakot  found  in  the  prophetic  books.  Some 
of  these  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Prophets;  but 
others  are  much  older,  and  are.  perhaps,  even  Sina- 
itic, having  been  transmitted  orally,  and  committed 
to  writing  by  the  Prophets  (comp.  Sanh.  22b). 
They  are  called  also  "  Dibre  Kabbalah  "  (Words  of 
Tradition). 

(4)  Interpretations  and  regulations  defining  many 
written  laws,  as  well  as  new  halakot,  which  the 
first  scribes,  beginning  with  the  time  of  Ezra,  for- 
mulated. They  are  called  also  "Dibre  Soferiin" 
(  Words  of  the  Soferim). 
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(5)  Interpretations  and  regulations  covering  the 
■written  law,  as  well  as  new  lialakot,  which  the  Tan- 
naim  deihiceil  from  Scrijiture  l>y  means  of  herme- 
neiitic  rules  or  Ijy  logical  conclusions.  There  are 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  scholars  in  regard 
to  most  of  these  explanations  and  detinitions;  but 
they  are  of  equal  weight  with  the  written  law,  and 
are  called  also  "  Debar  Torah  "  (Regulation  of  the 
Torah). 

(6)  Customs  and  observances  ("  takkanot '')  which 
were  introduced  at  various  times  liy  different  schol- 
ars. They  are  ascribed  partly  to  Moses,  inirtly  to 
Joshua,  but  chiefly  to  the  members  of  the  Great 
S}"nagogue  or  the  Soferim,  and  are  called  also 
"Dibre  Soferim." 

(7)  Statutes  and  decisions  ("gezerot")  decreed  by 
the  Sanhcdrin  or  court,  and  generally  accepted,  thus 
becoming  laws  which  could  be  abrogated  ouh-  by 
another  court  superior  to  the  IJrst  one  in  numbers 
and  scholarship, 

(8)  Statutes  and  regulations  for  which  the  schol- 
ars had  no  tradition  or  allusion  in  Scripture,  but 
which  they  accepted  as  standards  after  deriving 
them  from  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  they  were  living.  These  are  called  "Hilkot 
Jledinah  "  (Statutes  of  the  Country).  The  regula- 
tions, observances,  and  statutes  included  in  the 
last  three  groups  were  not  considered  equal  in  valid- 
ity to  the  written  law,  but  were  regarded  merely  as 
rabbinical  regulations  ("de-rabbanan  "). 

The  entire  oral  law  in  the  wider  sense,  namely, 

the  entire  material  of  the  Mishnah,  the  To.sefla,  and 

the  halakic  midrashim,  was  preserved  only  orall}-, 

and  was  not  reduced  to  writing  until  the  beginning 

of  the  third  century  c.E.,  because  there 

Objection     was  a    prejudice    against    recording 
to  halaUot.     The  origin  of  this  objection 

Writing,  is  uuknown.  There  has  never  been 
any  formal  interdiction  against  record- 
ing halakot,  nor  are  there  any  references  to  any  date 
of  such  a  prohibition  or  to  any  person  who  issued 
one.  Even  the  two  Talmudic  passages  which  al- 
lude to  the  custom  of  not  recording  halakot  drt  not 
mention  a  formal  interdi<tion.  One  of  these  pas- 
sages, the  comment  of  Judali  b.  Xahmani,  "What 
has  been  said  orally  thou  mayest  not  say  in  writing, 
and  vice  versa"  (Git.  COb  and  i)arallel  passjiges),  is 
merely  a  haggadic  explanation  of  the  pijj-vailing 
custom.  If  this  interpretation  had  been  taken  lit- 
erally, the  Prophets  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  commit  their  jirophecies  to  writing  (comp.  Wei.ss, 
"Dor,"  i.  92  et  ser/.).  The  second  passage,  which  is 
by  II.  Johanan  and  reads  as  follows:  "He  who  re- 
cords halakot  is  like  him  who  burns  the  Torah;  and 
whosoever  studies  these  written  collections  has  no 
reward  "  (Tem.  14b),  is  merely  a  rejiroof  directed 
against  those  who  make  such  coni])ilations  for  pidi- 
lic  use.  As  the  Mishnah  had  been  comiuitted  to 
writing  by  the  time  of  H.  Johanan  (109-279),  then- 
could  be  no  question  of  a  prohibition  against  re- 
cording halakot. 

It  may  be  luoved  also  that  halakot  were  committe<l 
to  writing  even  before  the  time  of  Judah  ha-Xasi.  In 
addition  to  "Megillat  Ta'anil,"  which  is  mcMtioned 
in  'Er.  C21)  and  elsewhere,  and  "Megillat  Yuhasin," 
which  is  mentioned  by  Hen  'Azzai  (Yeb.  49b),  Jo- 


hanan b.  Nuri,  a  contemporary  of  U.  Akiba,  men- 
tions a  "Megillat  Sammanim,"  which  was  a  list  of 
the  spices  used  for  the  incense  and  had  been  given 
to  him  by  an  old  man  (Yer.  Slick,  v.  49a).  H.  ^lei'r 
and  15.  Nathan,  wishing  to  embarrass  ii.  Simon  b. 
Gamaliel,  wrote  halakic  questions  and  answers  on 
slips  of  i)aper  which  they  threw  into  the  academy 
(Hor.  13b).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was 
merely  customary  not  to  commit  halakot  to  writing, 
this  usage,  which  was  not  a  formal  prohibition,  [los- 
sibly  being  derived  from  Eecl.  xii.  12.  Various 
other  explanations  have  been  given  for  the  origin  of 
this  prejudice,  the  earliest  one  being  that  in  Tan.,  Ki 
Tissa  (ed.  Buber,  pp.  58b-59a),  which  is  implied  in 
IV  Ezra  xiv.  According  to  this  pa.ssage,  the 
Mishnah,  the  Tosefta,  and  the  halakic  midrashim 
were  not  committed  to  writing  originally,  in 
order  that  they  might  remain  the  peculiar  ))rop- 
erty  of  Israel;  for  had  they  been  reconled,  other 
nations  would  have  apinopriatetl  them  as  they  aji- 
propriated  the  written  Torah  (through  translations), 
and  Israel  wo\ild  in  that  case  have  been  like  the 
Gentiles  (eomp.  Yer.  Peah  ii.  17a). 

According  to  more  recent  explanations(Kn)chmal. 
"  Moreh  Xebuke  ha-Zeman  "  ;  Weiss,  I.e. ).  the  scribes 
were  unwilling  to  record  their  elucidations  and  reg- 
ulations because  they  depended  largely  on  the  inter- 
pretation and  approval  of  the  court  (bet  din);  but 
if  they  had  been  committed  to  writing,  they  would 
have  become  tixed  and  definite  laws  without  such 
interpretation.     See  Si-Vaitic  Commandments. 
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E.  c.  J.  Z,   L, 

ORAI/ES.     See  Kadge. 

OBAN  (Arabic  and  Hebrew,  Wahran) :  Capital 
of  the  department  wliicli  forms  the  western  part  of 
the  French  colony  of  Algeria;  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  bay  on  the  Slediterranean.  There  are  no  records 
concerning  the  date  of  settlement  of  Jews  there,  but 
since  the  city  was  a  center  of  coninierce  in  the  tenth 
centiiiy  it  may  be  supposed  that  Jews  had  been  at- 
tracted to  it  earlier.  Like  all  the  .Jews  of  Maure- 
lania,  those  of  Oran  suffered  many  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  during  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs;  fairly 
treated  liy  the  dynasties  of  the  Aghlabites  and  Al- 
moravides,  they  were  cruelly  persecuted  by  the 
fanatical  Almoliades,  so  much  so  that  many  emi- 
grated to  the  East,  while  many  others  embraced 
Islam.  In  1,509  Oran  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  seem  to  liavi-  allowed  the  Jews  to 
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remain,  if  not  in  the  city  itself,  at  least  in  the  im- 
nu'diate  ncigliboiliood ;  in  1679.  however,  the  Jews 
were  banishcil  from  tlie  province. 

In  171)3  the  Spaniards  were  tinally  dispossessed, 
and  Bey  Mohanimed  al-Kabir  invited  tlie  Jews  of 
Tlemeeu,  Mostaganeni,  Mascara,  and  Nedroina  to 
settle  in  Oran.  On  condition  of  llie  payment  of  cer- 
tain ta.xes  and  of  building  within  ti.xed  limits  he 
oonceiied  to  them  a  piece  of  laud  between  wliicli 
is  now  the  Chaleau-Neuf  and  Fort  Saint-Andre. 
Tliis  concession,  wliich  was  not  conuuitted  to  wri- 
ting mitil  1801,  was  made  to  Aid  Jacob,  Jonah  ben 
David,  and  Amraui.  The  comnuinity  was  soon  aug- 
meuteil  by  the  arrival  of  new  settlers  from  Morocco, 
Gibraltar,  and  Algiers,  who  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  e.xiiort  of  corn  and  cattle,  the  chief  articles  of 
the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Jews  of  Oran.  Tliey 
had  correspondents  at  Malaga,  Carthageua,  Almeria, 
and  Gibraltar,  and.  owing  to  their  foreign  connec- 
tions, some  of  tliem  were  employed  by  the  bey  as 
commercial  and  diplomatic  agents.  The  soul  of  the 
new  conuuuuitj-  was  Mordecai  Darmon,  the  author 
of  tlie  liomiletic  work  "Ma'amar  Mordekai  "  (Leg- 
horn, 17S7),  who  had  enjoyed  the  bey's  coutidence 
before  the  conquest  of  Oran. 

The  year  1805  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  the 
communit}-.  A  rebellious  Marabout,  who  had  mal- 
treated tlie  Jews  of  Mascara,  tlireatened  the  city, 
and  numerous  families  sought  refuge  at  Algiers. 
The  >Capoleiinic  wars,  too,  affected  the  community 
of  Oran,  which  was  divided  between  tlie  adversaries 
and  friends  of  France.  Among  the  latter  was  a 
Jewess  named  Jaminah,  who,  being  a  favorite  of 
Bey  Jloluinnned,  caused  him  to  restore  to  France 
a  brig  which  had  been  seized  by  the  English 
and  which  hapjiened  to  be  in  1810  in  the  Bay  of 
Oran.  In  1813  Jaminah  and  her  sous  Joseph  (com- 
tador  to  the  bey)  and  Saadia  were  burned  alive  by 
the  dey  of  Algiers  for  participation  in  the  rebellion 
of  Mohammed  against  the  central  government. 

In  common  with  all  Algerian  communities,  that 
of  Oran  was  governed  liy  a  "mukaddam,"  who  was 
assisted  by  a  council  ("tobe  ha-'ir'").  Since  the 
French  couiiuest  of  Algeria  the  system  of  consis- 
tories has  been  introduced,  and  Oran  has  become  the 
seat  of  a  consistory  having  at  its  head  a  grand  rabbi 
ami  a  president.  The  successive  consistorial  rabbis 
were:  L.  ('alien,  Charleville,  Isaac  Blocli,  and  Moses 
Ni-tler.  Oran  has  its  own  ritual  (Mahzor  Wahran; 
see  ]M.\nzoK).  The  total  population  of  Oran  is 
74,510,  of  whom  about  16,000  are  Jews. 

BiBLioiiRAPHV:  H.  L.  Fey,  TTistnire  (VOran  Ar/int,  PiiiiUnit 
it  Aiiri's  hi  Dnntiiinlinn  EifpiMinolc,  p.  229,  Oran,  1N>  :  Elie 
de  bi  Prlinanilaie,  Lc  Commerce  et  la  Navhiatinn  ilr  VAI- 
{ih'ic  Avajit  la  Coiiqn/'te^  p.  71 :  Isaac  Blooh,  in  R.  E.  J.  xili. 
K'l  et  sni.:  .lacqups  Cohen.  Les  Ixraelitea  de  VAlgerie  et  le 
Dnril  I'niiiievr.  p.  :i2,  Paris,  1900. 

s.  I.   Bh. 

OBANGE  :  Chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Vanclusc,  France:  iinlil  1702  capital  of  the  small 
independent  princiiiality  of  the  s;ime  name.  The 
earliest  documents  relating  to  the  settlemcnl  of  Jews 
in  Orange  date  from  the  fourteenth  century.  Ac- 
cused of  usury  and  dissolute  coudtict.  they  were 
penalized  l)y  heavy  laws,  were  forbidden  to  bear 
witness  against  Christians  without  the  jirince's  man- 
date, and  were  excluded  from  ollice,  besides  being 


heavily  ta.xed  and  compelled  to  furnish  six  men  for 
the  town  guard  ("Archives  Municipales  d'Orange," 
A  A  i.,  and  B  B,  fols.  81,  82).  In  1477  they  were 
excluded  from  the  wheat  traflic.  Desjiite  a  demand 
for  their  exjiulsion  {ih.  B  B,  7,  fol.  68),  the  Jews 
were  favored  by  the  prince,  to  whom  they  paid 
an  annual  tax  of  300  crowns  (///.  G  G,  fol.  50).  After 
reiterated  demands  on  the  jiait  of  the  municipality 
for  their  expulsion  the  prince  offered  to  consent  if 
the  city  would  take  upon  itself  the  Jew  tax.  This 
was  at  tJr.st  refused ;  but  on  the  iutlux  of  persecuted 
Jews  from  other  countries  the  miuiieipality  con- 
sented to  pay  300  crowns  a  year.  Thereupon  the 
Jews  were  banished  (April  20.  1505)  by  the  regent 
Philibert  of  Luxemlmrg,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
bishop.  They,  however,  received  two  flionths' 
grace,  and  those  who  accepteil  baptism  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  (ib.).  Economic  crises  rapidly 
followed:  and  from  1550  to  1556  negotiations  for 
the  return  of  the  Jews  were  carried  on,  but  without 
result  (il).  B  B  12,  fol.  281:  14,  fols.  36,  38;  15,  fols. 
lOi  ctmj.). 

The  lamentable  condition  into  which  the  country 
had  fallen  compelled  the  municipality  in  1669  to 
authorize  the  return  of  a  limited  number  of  Jews  {ib. 
17,  fol.  50):  and  it  was  decided  to  obtain  permission 
for  the  construction  and  occupation  of  200  Jewish 
houses  (ib.  17,  fol.  60).  In  June.  1687,  the  Jews 
were  again  expelled.  Some,  who  appear  to  have  es- 
caped expulsion,  were  driven  out  in  1703;  but  in 
1720  three  families  which  still  remained  were  pro- 
tected against  the  demands  of  the  council  by  the 
Comte  de  Medavy.  In  revenge  the  council  ordered 
these  Jews  to  wear  j'ellow  hats  "under  penalty  of 
having  their  beards  shaved  "  {ib.  fol.  38). 

There  are  now  (1904)  about  twenty  Jewish  families 
in  Orange,  in  a  total  population  of  9,980. 
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ORDEAL  :  A  form  of  judicial  trial  wherein  su- 
pernatural aid  was  invoked  in  place  of  evidence:  an 
appeal  to  the  immediate  judgment  of  God.  The 
ordeal  (Anglo-Saxon,  "ordel  "  =  "judgment  ")  was 
widely  disseminated  among  the  Aryan  peoples.  It 
still  flourishes  amoug  the  Indians,  and  it  continues 
to  live  also  in  the  superstitious  imaginations  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
sanctioned  by  both  church  and  state :  indeed,  siiecial 
liturgical  formularies  were  drawn  uj)  for  ilsapplica- 
tion.  In  those  dark  centuries  thisabsurd  ceremony, 
variously  termed  trial  by  the  cross,  the  communi(m, 
fire,  water,  etc.,  took  the  form  of  actual  orgies  (Pa- 
tetta,  "LeOrdalie,"1890;  Rocca,  "IGiudizidi  Dio," 
1904;  Ilerzog  -  Hauck,  "Real  -  Encyc."  vii.  33-35; 
Meyer,  "  Der  Aberglaube  des  jNIittelalters,"  p.  230, 
and  elsewhere;  Wuttke,  "Deutsche  Aberglaulie," 
Index).  The  "judicium  Dei"  was  encountered  not 
only  among  the  Aryans,  but  also  among  other  peo- 
ples (see  Tylor.  "Primitive  Culture."  Index;  an 
example  from  New  York  is  given  in  the  German  ed. 
i.  85) ;  and  traces  of  il  are  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  ancient  Israel  and  of  its  descendants,  the  Jewish 
))eo]ile. 

Some  maintain  that  an  ordeal  is  lefeiTed  to  in 
Ex.  xxii.  8,  10.     More  correct  would  it  be  to  regard 
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the  curse  which  makes  a  thief  confess  (Judges  xvii. 
2;  comp.  Lev.  v.  1)  as  some  form  of  ordeal,  as  or- 
deals generally  were  employed  ft)r  the  discovery  of 
thieves  (comp.  sieve  aud  shears  oracle  in  Tylor, 
/.<•.  German  ed.,  i.  1"27;  jirayiug  in  the  words  of  Ps. 
xvi.  and  ci.x.  to  this  end  in  Jleyer,  I.e.  :  AVuttke,  /.<•. 
§  307).  However,  the  real  cliaracterislics  of  the  or- 
deal are  manifest  only  in  the  method  practised  in  the 
case  of  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery,  described 
in  Num.  v.  11-ai  (see  Jew.  E.ncyc.  i.  217b,  s.r. 
A  Dti.TEHv).  This  form  of  ordeal  was  act  ually  |)rac- 
tiscd  (Ber.  (iSa  and  parallels).  The  chiefs  of  the 
Sanhedrin  administered  the  bitter  water  to  female 
proselytes  and  liberated  female  slaves  also  ('Eduy- 
V.  G  and  parallels);  a  separate  place  in  the  Temple, 
the  doorway  of  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  was  designated 
for  the  trial  (Sotah  i.  ."));  aud  it  was  held  in  public 
(i/i.  8).  The  characteristics  of  the  ordeal  are  mani- 
fested in  its  twofokl  nature:  (1)  it  was  eflicacions 
only  when  the  husband  was  innocent,  acting  simul- 
taneously U])on  the  adulterer  and  the  guilty  woman 
(//).  i.v.  9  and  Gemara  47b) ;  and  (2)  it  was  applied  in 
doubtful  cases  only,  hence  purely  as  evidence,  and 
solely  at  the  request  of  the  husband  {ib.  iii.  6,  iv.  2). 
It  was  suspended  by  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (60-70),  be- 
cause adulterers  became  too  numerous  and  it  hence 
lost  its  ordeal  character  (ib.  ix.  4). 

The  Talnuid  knows  of  no  other  ordeal  that  was  prac- 
tised officially.  Some  traces  of  ordeals,  however,  are 
to  be  found.  The  conqueror  of  the  Temple  observed 
bubbling  blood;  and  he  intended  to  stop  it  by  the 
slaughter  of  human  beings.  It  was.  however,  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  prophet  Zecliariah,  aud  it 
would  not  be  stopped — obviously  because  the  mur- 
derers were  not  among  the  slaughtered  ones(Yer. 
Ta'an.  69a,  below,  and  parallels;  comp.  AVuttke, 
l.r.  gg  289,  741).  Judah  ben  Tabbai  committed  a 
judicial  murder  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
Law.  Thereupon  a  plaintive  voice  was  heard  from 
the  grave  of  the  murdered  man  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  101, 
which  the  people  took  to  be  the  voice  of  the  victim. 
The  lamentation  ceased  after  the  death  of  Judah 
(Mak.  ob,  below,  and  parallels;  Wuttke,  I.e.  s;  13). 
A  man  killed  his  brother:  the  mother  thereupon 
took  a  goblet,  tilled  it  with  hi.i  blood,  and  put  it 
aside.  Every  day  she  saw  the  blood  bubble  until, 
one  day,  it  became  still.  She  then  knew  that  the 
other  son  had  also  been  siain  (Gen.  U.  ii.  25;  Pesilf. 
R.  24  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  124b]). 

In  the  Jliddle  Ages  the  J('ws  believed  that  the 
wound  of  the  slain  would  begin  to  bleed  when 
the  miu'derer  approached  his  victim  ("Sefer  Hasi- 
dim."  ^  1149).  Manasseh  ben  Israel  endeavors  to 
prove  this  from  the  property  of  the  soul  ("Nishmat 
Hayyim,"  iii.  3).  The  woiuid  of  the  slain  would 
Iikeil  when  one  approached  it  with  a  knife  to  which 
clung  renuiants  of  food  (Gi'idemann,  "Gesch."  i.  200, 
note  3).  However,  the  Jews  did  not  make  u.se  of 
this  ordeal  in  judicial  proceedings.  Trial  by  water 
they  looked  upon  as  idolatry.  Waters  utilized  for 
such  an  ordeal,  for  this  very  reason  must  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  ("Sefer  Hasidim," 
S  439). 

The  present  writer  is  not  aware  of  the  survival 
of  any  renuiants  of  the  ordeal  in  the  popular  belief 
of  the  Jews  of  to-day. 


Bibliography  :  Hastings,  Diet.  Bi'Wc  HI.  273b,  .32.ih :  Herzog- 
Hiiu^'k.  Itcal-Kfieuc.  vil.  Xi  :i.'i  aud  the  list  of  llie  older  luitl  of 
the  IfS.'al  Ijtenitiire  there  given :  Wiiicr.  II.  It.  :!d  ed.,  1.  ;!0U; 
Giideiiiiiiiii.  <irsrh.  i.,  viciinu,  ISNI :  Manjissch  ben  Israel, 
yi.''}nniit  Hatiiiitn.  especially  iii.  :i.  Aiiisterdaiii.  16."il ;  C 
MfViT.  D.r  Al'iriihiiili,  ili.s  yiittclaUnf:  vud  iter Xiklustfnl. 
i/ciiiliii  Jalniiuiiitirtc.  liiiscl.  IHS4;  I'atetta.  Lc  Orttalie.  1890 
(the  main  work  on  the  suhjcrl)  ;  V.  Itocra,  /  (Uwtizi  ili  Din, 
LeKhoi-n,  IfliU  Ion  tlif  onli'ul  in  Indian  laws)  ;  .\.  Wnttke, 
Dcr  Deittselic  Vntlisut/crijtintlic  tier  C#tyi:/iiear(,3U  ed.,  fiS  13, 
289,  ao;  el  pa^im,  Berlla,  1800. 
E.  c.  L.  B. 

ORDINANCE.     See  T.m>k.\n.\ii. 

ORDINATION:  Appointmentand solemn  pub- 
lic dedicutiou  to  the  olViee  of  judge  and  teacher  of  the 
Law  and  to  all  the  fiiiictions  as.soeiated  therewith. 
The  custom  of  ordination  is  a  very  ancient  one; 
Joshua  was  ordained  by  Moses,  who  thereby  indi- 
cated him  as  his  successor  (Xum.  xxvii.  23-23). 
The  ceremony  was  as  follows:  Moses  placed  Joshua 
before  the  priest  Elea/.ar  and  the  congregation  and 
laid  his  hands  upon  him  while  giving  hiiii  instruc- 
tions. A  portion  of  Moses'  siiiiit  was  transferred  to 
Joshua  through  Moses'  hands  (comp.  tb.  verso  20, 
and  Deut.  xxxiv.  9).  Moses  oi-dained  also  the  sev- 
enty elders  who  assisted  him  in  governing  the  peo- 
ple (Num.  xi.  16-17,  24-25).  It  is  not  expressly 
stated  that  the  elders  were  ordained  by  laying  on 
of  hands;  it  is  merely  said  that  some  of  Jloses'spiiit 
was  iiuparted  to  the  elders.  This  transfeience  of 
the  spirit,  however,  could  take  place  only  by  laying 
on  of  hands,  as  appears  frimi  the  passjige  Deut. 
xxxiv.  9.  Mainionides  says  that  Moses  oidained  the 
eldeis  in  the  .same  waj-  as  he  ordained  Joshua 
("Yad,"  Sanhedrin,  iv.  1). 

The  laying  on  of  hiiiids  is  luentioned  nowhere  else 
in  the  books  tjf  the  Old  Testament.  Accoi'ding  to 
tradition  the  elders  oi-daiiicd  b_v  Closes  oi'diiined  their 
successors,  who  in  turn  oi'dained  others,  so  that  there 
existed  an  unbioken  series  of  ordainers  and  oidained 
from  Mos«s  down  to  the  time  of  the  second  Temple 
("Yad,";.c.). 

Dining  the  time  of  the  second  Temple  the  custom 
of  ordination  grew  into  a  regular  institution.  The 
various  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  dedicated  to 
their  office  by  ordination.  This  cere- 
In  the  mony  was  considered  an  especially 
Sanhedrin.  important  one  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
rule  of  Alexander  Janna'us,  when  it 
became  desirable  to  jirevent  Sadducees  from  becom- 
ing members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  At  tlisit  time  only 
lho.se  were  admitted  to  membershi])  in  the  Sanhe- 
drin who  had  been  dedicated  l)y  ordination.  Per- 
sons so  ordained  bore  the  title  of  "zaken"  (elder; 
Sanli.  14a).  like  the  seventy  "  elders"  of  Moses  (Xum. 
xi.  16).  Three  rows  of  schohirs  always  sat  before 
the  Sanhedrin.  and  whenever  it  became  necessary  to 
choose  a  new  member  a  scholar  from  the  first  row 
was  chosen  and  ordained.  Ordination  was  necessary 
not  only  to  membership  in  the  Great  Sanhedrin, 
but  also  to  membership  in  the  smaller  .sanhedrins 
and  in  any  regular  college  of  judges  empowered  to 
decide  legal  cases.  It  was  decreed  at  the  time  of 
Judah  ha-Nasi  that  any  religiolegal  decision,  in- 
cluding decisions  relating  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
could  be  handed  down  only  by  those  properly  an- 
thorizeil  (Sanli.  5b). 

The  manner  of  ordination  and  the  person  perform- 
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ing  the  ceremony  varied  at  different  times.     Origi- 
nally it  was  customary  for  each  teacher  to  ordain  his 
own  inipils  (Yer.  Sanh.  19a).     The  re- 
Mode  of     lation  between  Moses  and  Joshua  was 
Ordination,  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  this  re- 
lation between  teacherand  jnipil.     As 
Joshua  was  ordaineil  by  the  hands  of  JK)ses  resting 
upon  him.  so,  probably,  every  pupil  was  ordained 
by  the  liaiids  of  his  own  teacher.     The  ceremony  of 
ordination  derives  its  name,  '•seniikah,"  from    the 
custom  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  (Tosef. .  Sanh.  i.  1; 
Ket.  ir2a).     The  manner  of  ordination  was  subse- 
quently changed,  and  instead  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  the  custom  was  introduced  of  dedicating  the 
candidate  by  pronouncing  his  name.     This  change 
seems  to  be  connected  with  another  change,  when 
only  the  patriarch  was  empowered  to  perform  tlie 
ceremon}-.     Yer.  Sanh.   19a  sjiys  that  the  original 
custom  for  every  teacher  to  ordain  his  own  pupil 
was  abolished,  it  being  decided,  as  a  mark  of  honor 
to  the  patriarchal  house,  that  any  ordination  per- 
formed by  the  college  without  the  consent  of  the 
patriarch  was  invalid,  while  tlie  patriarch  received 
the  privilege  of  performing  the  cere- 
Confined      mony  without  the  consent  of  the  col- 
to  the       lege.     This  occurred    after   the   Bar 
Patriarch..    Kokba  war,  when  affairs  in  Palestine 
were  in  general  reorganized,  and  on 
the  cessation  of  the  Hadrianic  persecution,  during 
which  ordination  was  strictly  forbidden  ('Ab.  Zarah 
8b;  Sanh.  1.3b-14a). 

Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  was  the  first  to  receive  the 
privilege  of  ordaining  as  an  honorary  function 
(comp.  Griitz,  "  Gesch."  3d  ed.,  iv.  453).  "  When  the 
ceremonj'  of  ordination  became  an  official  preroga- 
tive of  the  Patriarch,  the  custom  of  laying  on  of 
hands.whicli  had  a  meaning  only  where  the  teacher 
ordained  a  pupil,  as  Moseshad  ordained  Joshua,  lost 
its  signification  and  was  abolished.  Another  cause 
may  have  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  custom  : 
the  dedication  of  disciples  as  independent  officiants 
by  means  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  the  office  of  teacher  by  this  ceremony 
had  been  adopted  b}'  Christianity ;  the  Apostles  laid 
their  hands,  while  praying,  upon  the  seven  dis- 
ciples elected  by  the  congregation  of  Jerusalem 
(Acts  vi.  6;  comp.  ib.  xiii.  3).  As  an  act  dedicating 
the  candidate  as  a  teacher  of  the  Law  and  recipient 
of  the  divine  grace  the  ceremony  is  mentioned  three 
times  in  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  (I.  v.  22,  II.  i. 
6).  The  custom,  therefore,  had  become  a  Christian 
institution  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
this  fact  may  have  induced  the  Palestinian  Jews  to 
abandon  it.  At  the  same  time  the  name  was  changed, 
the  term  "minnuy  "  (institution,  apiiointtnenl)  being 
substituted  for  "semikah,"  or  "semikuta."  which 
had  been  derived  from  the  practise  of  laying  on  of 
hands. 

The  term  "minnuy  "  (from  the  Hebrew  verb  PIJD: 

Aramaic.  'JD»  really  means  any  kind  of  installation 

into  an  office  (comp.  Dan.  i.  11 ;  I  Chron.  ix.  29),  and 

so   the  Temple  servants  were   called 

Minnuy.      "  memunnim,"  while  in  the  vernacular 

of  the  Palestinian  schools  "  minnuy  " 

was  used  especially  to  designate  the  ordination  of 

scholars.     But  in  Babylonia  the  old  term  continued 


to  be  used,  "semikuta"  here  designating  the  same 
ceremony  as  the  Palestinian  minnuy  (Yer.  Sanh. 
19a).  Subsequently  another  reform  was  introduced 
into  the  ceremony  of  ordination;  the  patriarch's 
right  of  ordaining  was  restricted  in  that  the  cer- 
emony performed  by  him  was  valid  only  if  performed 
in  agreement  with  a  collegiate  decision  of  the  court 
{ib.).  According  to  Griitz  (!.r.  iv.  230,  453),  this  re- 
form was  introduced  tinder  J  udah  II,,  that  i)atriarch 
being  thus  restricted  in  consequence  of  his  abuse  of 
the  privilege  in  ordaining  unworthy  candidates.  But 
according  toRaslii(B  M.  S5b,  bottom),  it  was  Judah 
I.  who  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  ordaining 
without  the  consent  of  the  college,  and  who  was  for 
this  reason  unable  to  ordain  !Mar  Samuel.  A  list  of 
the  persons  ordained  was  kept  in  a  book  in  the  pa- 
triarchal house,  in  which  their  names  were  succes- 
sively entered  (Bacher,  "Ztir  Gesch.  der  Ordination," 
in  "Monatsschrift,"  .\xxviii.  V2ti  et  scq. ;  comp.  Ket. 
112a). 

The  ceremony  of  ordination  was  as  follows:  The 
candidate  wore  a  special  garment  on  the  day  of  or- 
dination  (Lev.   R.  ii.  4;    Pesik.  17a; 
The  comp.  Sachs,   "  Beitrage  zur  Sprach- 

Ceremony.  und  Alterthumskunde,"  i.  87).  He 
was  ordained  simpl}'  by  being  ad- 
dressed by  the  title  "Rabbi,"  receiving  at  the  same 
time  permission  to  decide  religious  questions  of  any 
kind  and  to  act  as  judge  (Sanh.  13b;  "  Yad,"  I.e.  iv. 
2).  Then  the  scholars  present  praised  in  rhyth- 
mic sentences  the  person  ordained.  The  following 
sentence  was  pronounced  at  the  ordination  of  R. 
Zera:  "Not  rouged,  not  painted,  and  not  bedecked, 
but  yet  full  of  grace  "  ;  at  the  ordinations  of  Annni 
and  Assi:  "Ordain  for  us  men  like  these,  not  fool- 
ish, stupid,  and  uneducated  men"  (Ket.  17a:  Sanli. 
14a).  After  tlie  ceremony  the  candidate  delivered  a 
public  discourse  on  some  subject,  as  appears  from 
Sanh.  7b. 

There  were  different  degrees  in  ordination :  the 
highest  degree  entitled  the  person  ordained  to  in- 
spect the  firstlings  to  determine  whether  any  blem- 
ish rendered  them  ritually  unfit  for  sacrifice  ("Yad," 
I.e.  iv.  8;  Sanh.  5a).  The  next  degree  entitled  the 
rabbi  to  decide  religious  questions  and  to  judge  in 
criminal  cases,  but  not  to  inspect  the  firstlings.  The 
next  degree  entitled  the  rabbi  to  decide  religious 
questions  and  to  judge  in  civil  cases,  wliile  the 
lowest  degree  entitled  the  rabbi  to  decide  religions 
questions  only  ("Yad," /.(•.).  The  privileges  of  or- 
dination might  also  be  limited  to  a 
Degrees  of  certain  time  ("Yad,"  I.e.  iv.  9;  Sanh. 
Ordination.  5b).  An  absent  candidate  could  be 
ordained  in  writing  ("  Yad."  I.e.  iv.  6) ; 
but  both  the  candidate  and  the  rabbi  ordaining  him 
had  to  be  in  Palestine,  since  the  ceremony  could 
take  place  only  in  the  Holy  Land  (Sanh.  14a; 
"Yad."  I.e.).  The  ordination,  performed  in  the 
Holy  Land,  privileged  the  recipient  to  exercise  his 
functions  as  rabbi  outside  as  well  as  within  that 
country  (/&.).  The  practise  of  ordaining  ceased  in 
Palestine  when  the  Jmlean  academies  were  closed. 
According  to  Nal.imanidcs  (in  his  notes  to  Mainion- 
ides,  "Sefer  ha-Mizwot,"  No.  153),  the  ceremony  of 
onlination  was  abolished  prior  to  the  determination 
of  the  Jewish  calendar  by  Hillel  II.  (3(51  C.E.),  who 
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was  iuduced  thc'roby  to  undertake  that  work.  For 
lifter  it  had  been  abolished  there  would  soou  have 
been  no  college  entitled  to  determine  the  ealendar, 
and  heuee  later  generations  would  liave  been  with- 
out an  authoritalive  mode  of  reckoning. 

In  1538  the  ceremony  of  ordination  was  for  a  short 
time  restored  in  Palestine  by  Jaeob  Uerab.  He 
justilied  liis  action  by  the  slatenuMit  of  Maimonides 
(I.e.  iv.  11)  that  if  the  wise  men  of  Palestine  agree  to 
ordain  one  of  their  number  they  are  entitled  to  do 
so,  and  that  the  person  so  ordained  is  privileged  to 
ordain  others.  As  Safed  was  at  that  time  tlie  largest 
community  in  Palestine,  the  Talmudists  there  were 
in  a  position  to  reintroduce  the  Sanhedriuio  dignity. 
Twenty-five  orticiating  and  non-olTiei- 
Attempt  to  ating  rabbis  convened  at  the  instance 
Revive  of  Berab.  whom  they  ordained  as  eluef 
Ordination,  rabbi.  In  a  discourse  Berab  estab- 
lished the  legalit}'  of  this  step  upon 
Talmudic  principles  and  refuted  all  possible  objec- 
tions to  it.  Thereupon  various  Palestinian  Talmudists 
in  the  other  communities  gave  their  consent  to  the 
innovation.  Berab  then  undertook  to  restore  the 
Sanhcdrin,  ordaining  four  other  rabbis  and  Tal- 
mudists. including  Joseph  Caro  and  Jloses  di  Trani. 
But  as  Berab  had  neglected  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  rabbinical  college  of  Jerusalem,  the  latter  felt 
slighted.  When  the  college,  at  that  time  under  the 
presidency  of  Levi  b.  Jaeob  ilni  Habib,  was  re- 
questeil  to  recognize  Jacob  Berab  as  a  legally  or- 
dained member  of  the  Sanhedrin.  it  protested,  and 
Levi  b.  Jacob  ibn  Habib  wrote  an  entire  treatise  to 
prove  the  illegality  of  the  innovation  ("  Kontres  ha- 
Semikah").  A  bitter  controversy  arose  between 
Levi  and  Berab,  and  after  the  hitter's  death,  in  lo41, 
the  renewed  institution  of  ordination  was  again  abol- 
ished. See  Bek.^i!,  Jacob;  Habiij,  Levi  ben  J.\coii 
IB.N;  H.\TT.\R.\T  Hoii.\'.\n. 

Bibi.iograput:  Baolier,  Zht  fpfs<7i.  drr  Ordinal  inn.  in  Mn- 
nnl.s.'ichrift^  xxxviii.  \22-lti7;  Gratz.  <l€»ch.  3d  ed..  iv.  .19.  112, 
KM),   197.  -iX)  ft  sei/^  4.>!:   i.\.  2<Jl-:.'y8;  LOW,   UesammcUc 
Schriften.  v.  2.')7,  iimi  Index, 
w.  li.  J.  Z.  L. 

OREGON  :  One  of  the  Northwestern  States  of  the 
I'nited  .States  of  America;  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1S.59. 

The  tirst  Jewish  settlers — in  the  main  immigrants 
from  various  parts  of  southern  Germany — came  to 
Oregon  from  New  York  and  other  eastern  states  by 
way  of  Panama  and  ("alilornia.  in  the  early  part  of 
the  tifth  decade  of  the  nincleenth  century.  They 
settled  principally  in  Portland,  and  soon  their  num- 
ber had  increased  to  such  an  e.\tentasto  lead  to 
the  organization  of  Congregation  Beth  Israel  (Jlay 
2,  18.58),  the  founders  being  Leopold  Mayer,  jNI. 
Manstield,  B.  Simon,  Al)ral)am  Fraidi,  Jacob  Mayer, 
H.  F.  Bloch,  Samuel  Levy,  I).  Simon,  L.  Cahn,  S. 
jNI.  Lyon,  L.  Colm,  Simon  Blumauer, 
First  Con-  im<l  J.  Micholup.  The  title  of  ]iriorily 
gregatiou.  properly  rests  witli  the  Mt.  Sinai  Cem- 
etery Association,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  was  organized  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
performance  of  Jewish  burial-rites  and  interments 
in  a  Jewish  cemetery,  the  cemeterj-  being  tjiUen  over 
!)}•  Congregation  Beth  Israel.  The  tirst  Hebrew 
benevolent  association  was  fomxled  less  than  one 
year  thereafter  (April  24, 18.i9)  by  the  men  who  had 


established  the  congregation,  and  was  reorganized 
July  (i,  1803.  The  tirst  ladies'  Hehrew  benevolent 
society  was  founded  May  2,  1874,  and  has  ever 
since  faithfully  supplemented  the  work  of  the  men's 
society. 

Soou  after  the  admission  of  the  territory  of  Ore- 
gon into  the  Union  the  Jews  began  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  municipal  and  state  polities.  Solomon 
Hirsch  was  a  member  of  the  lower  and  upper 
branches  of  the  slate  legislature,  president  of  the 
state  senate,  and  United  States  minister  to  Turkey 
(1889-92)  by  appointment  of  President  Harrison. 
Joseph  Simon  was  member  of  the  state  senate  for 
twenty  years  and  its  presiding  ollicer  during  half 
that  time.  He  was  elected  to  the  L'nited  States  Sen- 
ate in  1898,  his  term  e.xpiring  in  1903.  Oregon  is 
one  of  the  two  states  in  the  Union  that  have  been 
honored  by  the  appointment  of  one  of  their  Jewish 
citizens  as  minister  of  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
country,  and.  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  few  states 
in  the  L'niou  that  have  been  represented  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  a  Jew.  Among  those  who 
I'ave  held  public  oltice  or  have  in  other  ways  helped 
to  build  up  the  commonwealth  of  Oregon  are:  I). 
Solis-Cohen,  Phillip  Wasserman,  member  of  ihe 
state  legislature  and  mayor  of  Portland.  Bernanl 
Goldsmith,  mayor  of  Portland,  Louis  Fleischner, 
state  treasurer,  Edward  Hirsch,  state  senator,  state 
treasurer,  and  postmaster  of  Salem,  Benjamin  Sell- 
ing, state  senator,  S.  Sicliel,  state  senator,  S.  H. 
Friendly,  mayor  of  Eugene  and  regent  of  the  state 
tmiversity,  R.  Alexander,  mayor  of  Pendleton,  I. 
Bergman,  mayor  of  Astoria,  Henry  Blackman,  state 
.senator  and  United  States  internal  revenue colleelor, 
Hynian  Aliraliam,  collector  of  the  port  of  Portland, 
McKinley  Mitchell,  member  of  the  slate  legislature, 
and  Jacol)  Mayer,  grand  masterof  masons  of  the  state. 

For  a  number  of  years  Congregation  Beth  Israel 
in  Portland  remained  the  only  congregation  in  the 
state.  Its  first  synagogue  was  erected  Aug.,  1861, 
at  F'ifth  and  Oak  streets.  Its  i>resent  hoiise  of  wor- 
ship was  erected  in  1889,  during  the  ministration  of 
J.  Bloch  and  the  presidency  of  Simon  Blumauer, 
who  has  been  president  of  the  congregation  during 
more  than  half  of  the  forty-seven  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  was  reconstructed  and  freed  from  debt  in 
1903.  The  ministers  of  the  congregation  have  been 
S.  M.  Laski,  H.  Bien,  H.  Bories,  Julius  Eekitian, 
Isaac  Schwab,  M.  May,  A.  Rosenspitz,  J,  Bloch, 
David  Levine,  ami  the  present  incumbent.  Dr. 
Stephen  S.  Wise  (since  1900).  Congregation  Aliawei 
Sholom  was  founded  in  180(5  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Beth  Israel,  among  the  foimders  and  earliest 
members  being  N.  Goodman,  H.  Harris.  II.  .'Mitchell, 
E.  Elkeles,  G.  Wood,  II.  Wolf,  I.  Franklin,  L. 
Cohen,  and  M.  Simon.  The  following  have  served 
as  ministers:  .Tulius  I>kman,  A.  Haeger,  M.  Mellis, 
I.  Kayser,  Edelman,  A.  Danziger,  H.  Farber,  and 
the  present  (1904)  incumbent,  K.  Abrahamson,  who 
has  been  rabbi  of  the  congregation  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  Sept.,  1904.  the  congregation  dedi- 
cated its  lu'w  synagogue,  erecte<l  at  a  cost  of  S2-">.000. 
Congregation  Neveh  Zedeck  was  foimded  by  Rus- 
sian immigrants  in  May.  1889,  among  its  ministers 
being  K.  Marcus  and  J.  Bbmstein.  Congregation 
Talmud  Turah  was  founded  in  July.  189.'5,  and  was 
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consolidated  witli  Xeveh  Zt-deck  in  1901;  ministers: 
JI.  Levine,  X.  Mosesohii,  Mechvedovsky,  and  A. 
Abbey,  the  pres^'nt  incumbent. 

Tlie  Jews  of  Oregon  Imve  always  associated  them- 
selves with  Jewish  movements  of  national  and  inter- 
national scope.  The  Independent  Order  of  B'nai 
B  ritli  has  been  represented  in  Oregon  since  April, 
18G6.  when  Oregon  Lodge  was  organized.  Lodges 
of  later  formation  were  Xorlh  Paeilie  (April.  1879). 
Portland  (May.  1891),  Sabato  Morals  (Oct..  1897). 
Xorth  Pacific  and  Sabato  Jloniis  were  cousolidatetl 
in  1904  under  the  name  Theodor  Herzl 

Institu-  Lodge.  For  a  number  of  years  Port- 
tions.  land  was  the  seat  of  an  active  branch 
of  the  Alliance  Israelite  L'uiverselle, 
and  long  gave  support  to  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary.  In  recent  years  Portland  has  been  fore- 
most among  American  Jewish  communities  in  con- 
tributing to  the  Galveston  Fund,  Kishinef  Fuuil 
(§5,000).  and  "Xational  Tribute  to  the  Children  of 
Dr.  Herzl."  The  Zionist  movement  is  represented 
by  four  Zionist  societies:  Portland  Zionist  Society, 
Portland  Lovers  of  Ziou,  Junior  Zion  League,  and 
Portland  Junior  Zionists.  The  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  has  an  active  section  in  Portland,  which  has 
been  instrumental  in  founding  the  Xeighborhood 
Guild  House,  erected  in  1904  at  a  cost  of  §10.000, 
with  manual  training,  sewing,  domestic  science, 
and  religious  classes,  and  gynmasium.  Among  the 
other  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  societies 
of  the  community  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
Ladies'  Hebrew  Sewing  Society,  Judith  Montefiorc 
Society,  Sisters  of  Israel,  Ladies'  Jewish  Endeavor 
Society,  Young  People's  Culture  Union  of  Temple 
Beth  Israel,  Beth  Israel  Altar  Ginld,  Children's 
Guild  of  Personal  Service,  Jewish  Boys'  Endeavor 
Society,  Jewish  Free  Loan  Society,  Concordia  Club, 
and  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  (now 
defunct) :  the  last-mentioned  society  led  in  a  nota- 
ble celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Sir 
Moses  Monteliore. 

Outside  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Portland, 
the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Oregon  has  been  inconsid- 
erable. Of  late  years  services  have  been  held  dur- 
ing the  high  holy  days  at  The  Dalles,  Astoria,  Ore- 
gon City,  and  Baker  City.  The  Jewish  population 
of  (Jregou  is  about  G.UOO,  a  little  more  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  state  (1904).  The 
"American  Hebrew  Xews"  was  published  in  Port- 
land from  1892  to  1901;  and  the  "Jewish  Tribune" 
was  first  issued  in  the  same  citv  in  1903. 

A.  S.  S.  W— D.  S.  Co. 


OREN  :  A  word  formed  by  tlie  addition  of  the  Ger- 
man inlinitive  suffix  to  the  Latin  "ora"  (=  "pray  "), 
which  was  very  familiar  to  every  one  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  it  still  is  in  Catholic  countries,  from  its  re- 
peated use  in  the  fre(iuent  litanies  of  the  Church. 
"Oren"  is  used  by  Jews  of  German  descent  not  so 
much  to  signify  "  to  pray  "  as  "  to  say  one's  prayers  "  ; 
that  is.  to  recite  a  set  form  of  devotions,  whether 
with  the  congregation  or  in  domestic  privacy. 
Among  Jews  resident  in  Slavonic  lands,  "oren"  is 
replaced  by  "dawencn";  in  England  and  America, 
more  generally  "daven."  This  word  has  been  sup- 
posed (by  I.  B.  Lewisohn  originally)  to  be  a  varied 
pronunciation  of  the  Middle  Englisli  "dawen  "  in  its 
lengthened  form  "dawencn,"  identical  with  the 
modern  English  "dawn,"  and  referring  especiallj-  to 
the  prayer  of  early  morning.  But  much  more  prob- 
ably it  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  "  da' wall  "  = 
invocation,  although  this  word  is  not  used  in  Arabic 
for  "prayer,"  since  "du'a"  (from  the  same  root, 
"da'a")  denotes  prayer.  In  some  manner,  however, 
perhaps  through  the  Turkish,  "da'wah"  became 
known  to  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe  in  the  sen.se 
of  "prayer,"  the  verbs  "da'wenen,"  "dawenen"  be- 
ing formed  from  it. 

The  woman  who  recites  prayers  aloud  to  compan- 
ions unable  to  read  the  square  Hebrew  or  rabbinic 
characters,  or  unprovided  with  books,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  called  a  Sagerix,  from  the  German  word 
"sa.gen"  (=  "to  say"),  because  while  all  the  men 
"said  "  their  prayers  in  Hebrew,  the  women  as  a  rule 
"said  "  them — especially  the  less  frequent  piyyutim 
and  other  passages  reserved  for  festivals  and  the 
like — in  "Tchiues-Teutsch  "  or  "Siddur-Teutsch" 
(i.e.,  "prayer-German";  see  JrD.*;o-GEH.MA.N). 

Both  "  oren  "  and  "  dawenen  "  are  sometimes  spe- 
cifically used  to  connote  the  artistic  and  devotional 
elements  in  the  musical  intonation  of  the  praj'ers 
(comp.  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  76,  s.r.  'Abodah,  Misic  of) 
according  to  the  traditional  Jewish  manner  (see 
Hazzaxut);  but  this  is  only  when  one  who  pub- 
licly officiates  as  cantor  is  spoken  of,  and  in  the 
same  sense  an  officiant  is  termed  a  "  ba'al  tefil- 
lah "  (lit.  "master  of  prayer,"  i.e.,  "competent 
leader  of  the  devotions").  When  a  private  wor- 
shiper is  alluded  to,  the  terms  are  applied  to  the 
monotonous  wailing  chant  in  which  the  praj'ers 
were  crooned  in  an  undertone  1)3'  congregants  or 
private  worshipers  of  a  past  generation  in  north- 
eastern Europe.  The  melod}'  of  this  intonation  was 
a  form  of  the  plaintive  strain  which  prevails  in  the 
recital  of  the  KiNAHiuid  much  other  medieval  He- 
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brew  verse,  and  which  closely  reproduces  the  mel- 
jinclioly  that  is  so  noticeable  in  much  of  the  folk- 
song of  the  Slavonic  peoples. 

A°  F.  L.  C. 

ORENSTEIN,  ISRAEL  :  Russian  novelist ; 
born  at  Vanipol.  government  of  Podolia,  1831.  At 
the  ajre  of  twenty-one  he  went  to  Rumania,  where 
he  published  (1870)  his  first  novel  in  Hebrew— "Bet 
YaaUob  o  Dim'at  "Ashukim."  He  subseciucntly 
puljlishcd  the  following  novels  in  JudaoGernian: 
"Arbauh  Abot  Kezikiu  "  ;  "Das  Schleehte  Kind"; 
"  Ez  ha  Da'at "  ;  "  Hezyon  Yisrael,"  or  "  Hibbtit  ha- 
Keber '' ;  "  Die  Gelieimnisse  der  Jassyer  Gemeiude  "  ; 
and  "'Die  Genarrte  Welt." 
Bibliography:  N.  Sokolow,  Scfcr  Zikkaran,  p.  li,  Warsaw, 

II.  ic.  M.  R. 

ORGAAN  VAN  NEDERLAND.     See  Peki- 

OIlIl  M.S. 

ORGAN :  According  to  .Jewish  authorities,  the 
oriian  was  one  of  the  instruments  of  music  in  the 
Temple.  In  the  Authorized  Version  rendering  of 
Ps.  el.  4  the  terms  "stringed  instruments"  and  "or- 
gans" used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  "nunnini  "  and 
"'ugab"  are  supposed  by  commentators  to  be  mis- 
placed, and  it  is  held  that  "organs"  is  the  proper 
translation  of  the  first  Hebrew  word  "  miunim."  Ac- 
cordingly, Targum  Jonathan  translates  "  ininnim  "  as 
"halilin"  (pipes,  tulies);  and  in  the  second  intro- 
duction to  Mendelssohn's  translation  of  the  Psalms. 
"niinnim"is  accepted  as  denoting  the  organ.  In 
modern  Hebrew,  however,  "'ugab"  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  either  "organ"  or  "piano."  The  Temple  or- 
gan very  likely  was  the  "  inagrefa  "  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  sanctuary. 
It  is  described  by  Samuel  as  consisting  of  ten  pipes, 
eju-h  pipe  having  ten  holes;  a  total  of  100  notes  was 
thus  obtainable.  An  earlier  baraila  describes  the  size 
of  the  magrefa  as  an  ell  square  with  a  board  exten- 
sion, on  which  wereattached  pipes  capable  of  produ- 
cing 1,000  different  tones;  but  this  number  is  thought 
to  be  an  exaggeration  ('Ar.  10b,  11a;  see  Rashiarffcc). 
Apparently  the  extension  was  the  keyboard,  and  the 
pipes  acted  as  air-channels,  as  in  the  modern  organ. 

Instrumental  music  in  divine  services  ceased  with 

the  destruction  of  the  Temple.     Music  was  iirohib- 

ited  generally,  in  token  of  mourning 

Cessation     for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  e.x- 

of  Instru-    cept  on  festal  occasions  and  especially 

mental       at  the  marriage  ceremony  in  order  to 

Music.  delight  and  make  happy  the  bride- 
groom and  bride.  It  appears  that  the 
organ  was  employed  in  nuptial  ceremonies  which 
took  jilaee  in  the  synagogue.  The  Tur  and  Shulhan 
'Aruk  (Oral)  Hayyim,  8;i8.  3)  allow  non-Jews  to  play 
musical  instruments  at  weddings  on  the  Sabbath 
of  the  week  in  whicli  a  wedding  o(;curs,  in  honor 
of  tlie  bridegroom  and  bride.  David  b.  Alii  Ziiiira 
(HaDHaZ)  in  his  responsa  (i..  No.  l;i2)  permits  one 
to  engage  a  non-Jew  on  Friday  to  play  on  Sabbath 
for  a  religious  occasion. 

The  modern  organ  in  Reform  synagogues  as  an 
accessory  of  worship  was  first  introduced  by  Israel 
J.^coiisoN  at  IJerlin  in  the  new  house  of  jirayer 
which  he  opened  for  the  Shabu'ot  festival.  June  14, 
1815.     It  aroused  great  indignation  and  opposition 


on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  a  success- 
ful appeal  being  made  to  Emperor  Frederick  AVill- 
iam  III.  to  close  the  place,  on  the  plea  that  the 
Reform  schism  was  detrimental  to  the  established 
rights  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  was  especially  dis- 
turbing to  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Berlin.  The 
house  was  closed  Dee.  6,  1815.  The  members  of  the 
]{eform  party  succeeded  in  building  and  dedicating 
their  .first  temple  on  Oct.  18.  1818,  at  Hamburg, 
where  they  set  up  a  fine  organ,  but  employed  a  non- 
Jewish  organist. 

Tlie  rabbis  immediately  issued  protests  against 
the  Reform  movement  in  general  and  the  use  of  the 
organ  at  the  services  in  particular.  Among  those 
who  attempted  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  organ 
were  the  rabbinate  of  Hamburg,  Mordecai  Benet, 
rabbi  of  Nikolsburg,  Abraham  Tiktin,  rabbi  of 
Breslau,  5Io.ses  Sofer,  ralibi  of  Presburg,  Akiba 
Eger,  rabbi  of  Poseu,  and  Rabbi  Samuel  of  Amster- 
dam. The  objectors  based  their  prohibition  of  the 
organ  in  the  Synagogue  on  the  following  grounds: 
(1)  ])laying  on  musical  instruments  is  prohibited  on 
Sabbaths  and  holv  days  (.Maimonides,  "  Yad,"  Shab- 
bat',  x.xi'ii.  4;  Orah  Hayyim,  338.  339), 

Reasons      and  even  to  engage  a  non-Jew  to  play 

Given  for     for  Jews  on  Sabbath  is  considered  a 

Pro-  "shcbiit"  or  disturbance  of  the  Sab- 

hibition.      bath  rest ;  (3)  music,  cxceptat  marriage 
ceremonies,  is  generally  prohibited,  in 
token  of  mourning  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
(3)  Jewish  divine  services  must  not  be  maile  to  imi- 
tate the  customs  of  the  Cluistian  Church. 

Eliezer  Liebermann  justified  the  playing  of  the 
organ  by  a  non-Jewish  organist  in  divine  services 
on  the  ground  that  the  act  was  a  religions  one  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  sliebut,  and  that  this  dis- 
posed of  the  objection  based  on  the  mourning  for 
Jerusalem.  As  to  aping  Christian  practise,  Lieber- 
mann claimed  that  organ-jilaying  had  been  the  Jew- 
ish custom  in  the  Temple  prior  to  the  Christian 
adopti(m  of  the  organ.  This  latter  view,  however, 
is  confined  in  Europe  to  the  extreme  wing  of  Re- 
form, ^loderate  Reform  objects  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  organ.  Gi'idemann,  for  instance,  charac- 
terized the  u.seof  that  instrument  in  Jewish  services 
as  a  "mesalliance."  In  the  large  cities  of  Russia, 
Rumania,  Galicia,  and  the  whole  of  the  Orient  the 
rich  congregations  employ  a  male  choir,  but  the 
mi.xed  choir  and  the  organ  are  excluded.  The  organ 
is  used  in  the  Reform  temples  in  western  Europe 
and  generally  in  America. 

Among  the  Reform  congregations  in  the  United 
States  the  organ  was  first  introduced  in  1840  in 
Temide  Beth  Elohim  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  under 
Rabl)i  Gustav  Posnaiiski,  by  a  vote  of  4fi  against  40 
of  the  older  members,  who  objected  to  the  innovation 
and  who  in  1844  carried  tlie  matter  into  the  courts. 
The  decision  was  against  the  minority. 

In  Amer-    whoappealed  thecase;  and  the  higher 
ica.  court  alfinued  the  decision  in  1846.     In 

the  opinion,  written  by  Judge  Butler, 
the  court  held  that,  being  unable  to  decide  the 
merits  of  this  religious  controversy,  it  must  rely 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  congre- 
gation (text  of  decision  in  Elzas  collection,  "The 
Jews  of  South  Carolina,"  arlicle  viii.,  "The  Organ 
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in  the  Synagogue  ").  The  minority  finally  withdrew 
and  organized  a  separate  congregation.  The  fore- 
most Ueforni  congregation  of  America,  Emanu-El 
of  New  York,  introduced  the  organ  in  its  temple 
at  56  Chrystie  street  in  that  city  in  1847.  Opposi- 
tion to  it  was  started  by  Isaac  Leeser  in  the  "Occi- 
dent," and  in  public  sermons  by  the  rabbis,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Eastern  Slates.  Joshua  Falk  in 
his  "  Abiie  Yehoshuu'"  (1800),  the  first  rabbinical 
work  in  Hebrew  published  in  America,  bitterly  at- 
tacked the  employment  of  the  organ  in  divine  serv- 
ices, and  quoted  "Wo  to  them  that  are  at  casein 
Zion  .  .  .  that  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol  and 
invent  to  themselves  instruments  of  music,  like 
David  "  (Amos  vi.  1,  5).     See  Choir. 

Biiii.inc,R.\pnv:  Graetz.  Hi.<f.v.  .^l'li^.")7I :  Li'vy.  Oryue  et Pioxi- 
m»(.  Paris,  18.59:  Portaleone,  SliUU  ha-'iihhttrinu  si.,  Man- 
tua, ItJi2:  Benifeltl,  'Tithiiot  lia-It'fi*>-mazi<»i,  pp.  63-9:). 
Cracow,  ISflO.  In  favornf  the  organ:  M.  H.  Friedlander,  ^A-.'if/i. 
dtr  il'icliliijftrii  mtualkii.pyi.  7l)-7S,  Brunn,  1871;  Ellezpr 
l.ii-hermann.  Or  XogaU.  i.  U  18,  Dessau.  I81.S.  .Aeainsl  It: 
t.ildemaun.  J(r».v((/(Mt.  f/iV  (hifir,  •jini  itU  Itriitl  'srrni'Hil. 
Vienua.  1871  :  Dihre  ha-Iit'rit.  .\insterdain,  18l;i:  Z> vr  lia- 
^Mi/i/(i«,  respousuni  i..  AiiisTerfliim,  1820;  ?,inro,  MiJhtimnl 
Ailiinaii.  i.  UJ8,  UI9,  Hanover,  \m> :  iii.  41).  ih.  KSi  ;  liabbino- 
witz,  Ha-Mahaiiai/im,  pp.  2I.V221.  320.  New  York,  1888; 
Berliner.  Die  Uivd:  FUr  und  Il'ii/cr,  Berlm,  1904. 
.\  J.  D.  E. 

OKHOT  ZADDIKIM :  Book  on  ethics  written 
in  Germ;iny  in  the  lifUentli  century,  entitled  "Sefer 
haMi<ldot"  by  the  author,  but  called  "  Orhot  Zad- 
dikim  "  by  a  later  copyist.  Under  this  title  a  Ju- 
da'O-German  translation,  from  wliich  the  last  chapter 
and  some  other  passages  were  omitted,  was  printed 
at  Isny  in  1543,  although  the  Hebrew  original  did 
not  appear  until  .some  years  later  (Prague,  1581). 
Siibse(|uentl}',  however,  the  book  was  frequenth' 
printed  in  both  languages.  The  author  of  the  work 
is  unknown,  although  Giidemann  ("Gesch."  iii.  223) 
advances  the  very  plausible  hypothesis  that  he  was 
I.ipmann  Mlihlhausen.  The  "Orhot  Zaddikim," 
which  was  designed  to  be  a  very  popular  code  of 
ethics,  contains  the  following  ma.xims  among 
others: 

"  It  is  evil  pride  to  despise  others,  and  to  regard  one's  own 
opinion  as  the  best,  since  such  an  attitude  bars  progress,  while 
epotisM!  irirreajses  bitterness  toward  others  and  decreases  thine 
own  capability  of  improvement"  U'h.  i.). 

"Be  just  and  modest  in  a.ssociation  with  others,  and  practise 
humility  even  toward  the  membei-s  of  tlie  househoki,  toward  the 
p<M>r.  and  toward  dependents.  The  more  property  thou  hast, 
the  (-Tc;:ier  should  im  thy  humility,  and  thy  honor  and  benell- 
ceni*e  t')w;ird  mankind"  (ch.  ii.). 

"  Be  kuid  lo  thy  non-.Iewish  slaves :  make  not  their  burdens 
beavy.  ni>r  tr-eat  them  scornfully  with  contemptuous  words  or 
blows"  (ch.  viii.). 

"  Forget  not  the  good  qualities  thou  iackest,  and  note  thy 
faults ;  hut  forget  the  good  that  thou  hast  done,  and  the  injuries 
thou  hast  received  "  (ch.  .\.\.). 

"  Abash  nf>t  him  who  liadi  a  lx>dily  blemish,  or  in  whf>se  fam- 
ily then-  is  some  stniu.  If  one  haih  done  evil  and  repented. 
name  not  his  deed  in  his  presence,  even  in  jest,  nor  refer  to  a 
•luarrel  which  has  been  ended,  lest  the  dead  embers  be  re- 
kindled ■'  (ch.  x.xi.). 

Ill  ch.  xxvii.  th(;  author  bitterly  attacks  the  pil- 
pul,  reproves  his  countrymen  who  engage  in  this 
quihhiintr  study  of  the  Tahuuil.  and  reproaches 
those  who  neglect  tlie  sludy  <-f  the  Bible  and  of  all 
sciences. 

Bim.ioGR.iPuv:  Zunz,  Z. ';.  p.  12!i:  lien)acob.  Ojnr /m-.v.  r<i- 
riiii.  p..'>l,  .\i(.!l8!):  (;iidenmnn.  ri'tur/i.  Iii.  233  c( '«■<(.;  Winter 
and  Wiinsihe.  .riic  JHi/iWJii   Littnnlur.  III.  (i3»-Wl. 
8.  J.   Z.   L. 

IX.— 28 


OBIA  (DIIX,  NniX) :  City  of  southern  Italy, 
possessing  one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  communities  iu 
Europe.  Aiiimaaz  ben  Pai.tiel  in  bis  Chronicle 
represents  his  ancestor  Amittai  I.  as  living  in  Oria 
as  early  as  S.'jO;  Ilananeel.  Amittai's  son,  held  a 
disputation  with  the  Archbishop  of  Oria  in  880; 
anil  Ahimaaz  traces  his  familj'  in  the  city  down  to 
about  the  year  10(iO.  Oria  was  a  liome  of  Jewish 
scholarship:  the  study  of  pliilosophy  and  the  Tal- 
mud was  pursued  there;  the  Jews  studied  Greek 
and  Latin  stlso,  anil  were  not  averse  to  the  profane 
sciences  (medicine  and  natural  science).  Oria  was 
the  native  city  of  the  first  Hilirew  writer  that  Euro- 
pean Judaism  produced  —  Shabbethai  Donnolo  (b. 
913).  Ten  .scholars  of  the  community,  which  could 
not  have  been  si  very  large  one,  fell  in  the  massacre 
that  took  place  when  the  Arabs  under  Ja'far  ilm 
'L'baid  conquered  Oria  (July  4,  92.5).  The  Jews 
.shared  the  fate  of  the  Christian  inhabitants,  with 
whom  they  were  probably  on  friendly  terms :  at  least, 
Dcuinolo  had  friendly  relations  with  the  archbishop 
Nilus. 

The  latest  relic  of  the  Jewish  community  is  an 
epitaph,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  of  the  year  1035; 
but  Jews  probably  lived  in  Oria  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

BiRLiocRAPHY  :  .\hiniaaz  ben  Paltiel,  ClirniiU'h,  in  Neubauer, 
M.J.  r.  ii.  Ill  it  f^iq.:  Asculi,  Iscrizioni  Inedite  o  Mai  yote, 
etc..  No.  38,  Florence,  1881. 
o.  L  E. 

ORIENT,  DER :  German  weekly,  founded  by 
Julius  Kiirsl.  ami  published  in  Lei|)sic  from  Jan.  4, 
1840,  to  June,  1851.  Among  its  collaborators  were 
Jost,  Carmoly,  Chajes,  Letteris,  Chwol.son,  Slo- 
nimskv,  Frankel,  Graetz,  Jellinek,  and  Luzzatto. 
Tiie  periodical  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
being  devoted  to  the  communal  life  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  second,  a  supplement  entitled  "Literaturblatt 
ties  Orients."  to  their  history  and  literature.  Tlie 
first  jiart  was  discontinued  Jan.  4,  1851,  on  account 
of  the  passage  of  a  new  press  law  in  Sa.xony. 
The  editor  promised,  however,  to  continue  publish- 
ing the  literary  supplement,  which  was  suspeDiled 
five  months  later,  and  to  enlarge  it,  but  he  failed  to 
do  so.  The  general  object  of  "  Der  Orient  "  was  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  the  liistory  of  the  Jews 
and  to  improve  their  condition  by  means  of  sweep- 
ing reforms. 

11.  i:.  S.  O. 

ORIGEN  (ORIGENES,  pcrliaps  =  "  Horus- 
born  "  :  surnam<i!  Adainantius) :  Christian  tlieo- 
logian ;  born  in  Alexaiuliia  about  185;  died  in  Tyre 
about  254.  Trained  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  by 
his  father,  and  in  philosophy  by  tlie  Neoplatonist 
.\mmonius  S;tecas,  he  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
liliilosdphical  study  of  religion,  and  became  an  in- 
tluential  Church  leaelicr  and  Ihe  fouuderof  a  scliool. 
His  broad  treatment  of  Christian  doctrine  exposed 
him  to  the  charge  of  lieresy  ;  and  his  writings  gave 
rise  to  prolonged  controversies.  Of  his  numerous 
works  a  few  onl)'  have  survived.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are:  the  commentaries  on  tlie  Gospels  of 
.Matlhew  and  John:  the  great  theological  treatise 
■■  I)e  Prineipiis"  (Ilf^ji  '.\ii,x(jv);  and  the  "Contra 
Celsum."  a  reply  lo  the  atiaelc  of  the  philosopher 
Celsiis  on  Christi:inily  (see  Ciii.si's). 
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Origen's  allegorical  and  spiritualizing  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  and  conception  of  the  Logos  are 
similar  to  those  of  Pliilo;  but  his  precise  reUuion  to 
the  latter  can  hardly  be  detinitely  determined.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  he  drew  directly  from  Philo's 
writings  or  derived  his  hernieueuticid  method  and 

Lis  Logos  doctrine  through  his  teacher 

His  from   the   Alexandrian    grammarians 

Exegesis,     and    philosophers.      It    is    probable, 

however,  that  he,  like  his  older  con- 
temporary Clement,  was  influenced  by  the  Philoiuc 
doctrine.  His  works  aboimd  iu  explanations  of  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament  passages.  Though 
he  had  public  disputations  with  Jews,  his  personal 
relations  with  them  appear  to  have  been  friendly. 
In  a  number  of  places  he  speaks  of  consulting 
learned  Jews  on  the  meaning  of  Old  Testament 
words  and  passages  (see,  for  example,  "  De  Princi- 
piis,"i.  3,  §4),  In  the"  Contra  Celsum  "  he  through- 
out defends  the  Jewish  faith  against  the  philoso- 
pher's attacks. 

Origeu  was,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first  Christian 
scholar  to  imdertake  the  study  of  Hebrew.  It  is  not 
likel.v  th;it  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage; though  he  iu  many  places  cites  and  explains 
Hebrew  words,  his  Old  Testament  quotations  are 
from  the  Septuagiut,  which  he  seems  to  have  re- 
garded as  not  less  authoritative  than  the  Hebrew 
test.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  was  acquainted 
witli  the  Midrash.  His  chief  contribution  to  Bib- 
lical science  was  his  attempt  to  establish  the  true 
text  of  the  Septuagint,  his  object  being  to  define  the 
exegetical  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians. 
To  this  great  woik — tlie  foundation  of  the  science 
of  Biblical  text-criticism — he  devoted  twenty-eight 
years,  collecting  materials  from  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  He  arranged  his  texts  in  six  col- 
umns:  Hebrew  iu  Hebrew  characters;   Hebrew  in 

Greek   characters;    Aipiila;    Symma- 

His  "Hex-chus;     Septuagint;  and    Theodotion. 

apla."        Passages  in  the  Septuagint  not  in  the 

Hebrew  he  marked  with  an  obelus  (a 
horizontal  line),  Hebrew  passages  not  in  the  Septua- 
gint with  an  asterisk,  the  defective  Septuagint  pas- 
sages being  filled  out,  mostly  from  Theodotion.  The 
resulting  work,  the  "  Ilexapla,"  was  deposited  in  the 
lil)rary  at  C.-esarea  (in  Palestine),  was  never  tran- 
scribed, and  perislied,  jirobably  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Onntting  the  first  two  cidumns,  Origeii  edited 
also  the  four  Greek  versions  in  parallel  columns 
(the  "Tetrapla"),  but  this  edition  seems  likewi.se  to 
have  peri.shed.  He  added  in  some  ]>laces  two  other 
Greek  versions  (the  '"Quintji"  and  the  "Sext^"); 
and  Jerome  (on  Hab.  ii.  11)  mentions  a  seventh,  of 
■which,  however,  nothing  more  is  known.  Excerpts 
from  the  "  Hcxapla"  are  preserved  in  the  writings 
of  various  Christian  authors,  particularly  in  those  of 
Jerome.  These  have  been  collected  by  Montfaucon 
("Hexaplorum  Origenis  Quje  Supersunt,"  Paris, 
1713)  and  Field  ("Origenis  Hexaplorum  Qme  Super- 
sunt," Oxford,  187")).  Field's  edition  contains  all 
the  material  accessible  at  his  time  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  till-  "Hcxapla";  and  nothing  of  importance 
has  since  been  brouglit  to  light. 

The  Seiituagiut  column  of  the  "Hcxapla  "  (with 
the  ciitical  marks  and  marginal  notes)  was  tran- 


scribed by  Euscbiusand  Pamphilus,  and  was  widely 
circulated  (Jenune,  Preface  to  Chronicles).  From  it 
was  made  a  Syi  iac  version  (the  "  Hcxaplar  Syriac  "), 
which  has  preserved  the  critical  marks,  and  is  there- 
fore useful  for  the  establishment  of  Origen's  Greek 
text.  The  outcome  of  Origen's  gigantic  labors  has 
been  very  ditferent  from  what  he  intended.  The 
carelessness  of  copyists,  who  often  neglected  the 
diacritical  marks,  has  introduced  foreign  elements 
into  his  Septuagint  text,  the  true  form  of  which  it 
is  iu  many  cases  impossible  ordilficidt  to  (ieternnne. 
Xevertheless  the  dinjectii  iiieinhra  of  his  great  work 
contain  much  of  value  furnishing  no  little  material 
for  fixing  the  Hebrew  and  Alexandrian  Greek  Old 
Testament  texts  of  his  time.  A  new  critical  edition 
of  his  work  is  being  brought  out  by  a  commission 
of  the  Beriin  University  (Berlin,  1S99  et  sei/X 

In  all  probability  Origen  was  on  terms  of  personal 
acquaintanceship  with  R.  Hoshaiah,  the  head  of  the 
school  of  Ctesarea  (see  Bacher,  "Ag.  Pal.  Amor." 
i.  93),  and  he  was  also,  as  he  himself  says,  ac- 
quainted with  a  patriarch  'lot/./'.of,  a  misreading  of 
the  name  of  Judah  II.  (see  Jf;w.  Excvc.  vii.  338). 

BiBLiOGRAPnv  :  On  tiis  life:  Gregory  Tlmumaturgiis,  Panemi- 
rkuii  ad  Oriucut-in,  in  Mipne.  l\itri}hniia-  ('io>-«A'  Cnmitl., 
Scrkft  Grtrca  ;  Kusebiiis,  Hist.  ErcL  book  vi.:  K.  R.  Rede- 
penning,  Oriiieiics,  Bonn.  1S41,  ]S4ti:  K.  Croiiilile.  Life  nf 
Origen^  in  tlie  Ante-yici:nt'  ChristUtn  Lihrarii,  Kdintuirgtu 
1872.  (In  liis  tlieologv :  ,1.  \.  Dorner,  in  his  Hixlitru  of  tlie 
Devehnimetit  of  thi-  DfK-trint'  uf  the  Person  of  Christ,  Eng. 
Iransl..  if).  ISttS.  (in  the  if.. rnjWd  :  Field's  edition.  See  also 
Oriat^iies  in  Ilerzog-PIitt,  Hcal-Enciic, 

T. 
ORIGINAL  SIN.     See  Sin. 

ORION  (i^'DD)  :  One  of  the  constellations.  The 
Septuagint  tianslates  "Kesil"  in  Lsa.  xiii.  10  and 
Job  xxxviii.  31  liy  "Orion  '' ;  the  Targum  renders  it 
in  these  two  passages  and  in  Job  ix.  9  by  "  Xefila  " 
(lit.  "giant"),  while  the  Pesliitta  in  Amos  v.  8,  Job 
ix.  9  and  xxxviii.  31  uses  "Gabliara"  (lit.  "hero"), 
both  of  which  names  likewise  denote  "Orion." 
There  are  therefore  four  refei'ences  to  this  phmet  in 
the  Bible.  The  Talmud  likewise  rejrards  "  Kesil  "  as 
denoting  Orion  (Ber.  .Wb),  as  does  Jerome,  wha 
tianslates  Amos  v.  8  and  Job  ix.  9  according  to  Jew- 
ish tradition.  This  tiadition  wjis  not  uniform,  how- 
ever, for  Siuidia  Gaon  (Kith  cent.)  and  Abu  al-Walid 
(11th  cent.:  "  Kitab  al  Usui "  and  Ilebr.  ti-ansl., 
.«.  r.)  intcrjiret  the  word  as  "Canopus"  (Arabic,  "Su- 
hail"),  while  more  recent  cxegetes  (see  Gesenius, 
"Th."  s.r..  and  Idclcr,  "Sternnamen,"  p.  364,  cited 
in  Schiaparclli,  "  L'Astronomia  nell' Autieo  Testa- 
mento."  p.  77)  have  identified  it  with  another  con- 
stellation. At  i>resent.  however,  the  opini<in  rejire- 
sented  by  the  oldest  tradition  is  generally  accepted 
(G.  Hoffmann,  iu  "Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Alttestament- 
liclie  Wissenschaft,"  ii.  107;  Schiaiiarelli,  l.r.).  la 
Amos  v.  8  and  Job  ix.  9  Orion  is  mentioned  to- 
gether with  the  Pleiades  and  with  twoother  constel- 
lations whose  identification  is  still  doubtful,  and 
which  are  merely  said  to  have  been  created  by  God ;  in 
Isaiah  (xiii.  10)  occur  the  words,  "  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  Orions  [A.  V.  "constellations"]  thereof 
shall  not  give  their  light " ;  and  in  Job  xxxviii.  31 
mythological  conceptions  seem  to  be  contained  in 
the  verse,  "Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?" 
The  Aramaic  and   Syriac  names  of  Orion  havo 
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been  connected  with  the  ancient  Oriental  triidition 
that  NiMUon.  who  is  called  in  tlic  Bible  a  hero  and 
niiglity  hunter,  was  fettered  by  God  for  his  obsti- 
nacy in  building  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  was  set  in 
llie  sky  (Winer,  "B.  \i.''  ii.  107).  It  is  possible  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  SJiw  in  this  constellation  the 
lii;nre  of  a  man  who  was  natural!}'  regarded  as  ex- 
traordinarily tall  and  strong,  exactly  as  the  Greeks 
iianieil  it  "Orion,"  the  Egyptians  "Sahu,"  and  the 
ancient  Hindus  "  Tri(,anka  "  (Schiaparelli,  I.e.).  The 
Targum  to  Job  xxxviii.  31  speaks  of  the  "bauds 
which  lead  Orion."  The  i5aby!onian  scribe  and 
physician  Samuel  (d.  257).  who  was  celebrated  also 
as  an  astronomer,  sjjid:  "If  a  comet  should  pass  over 
Orion  the  world  would  perish  "  (Bab.  Ber.  .jSb ;  Ycr. 
Ber.  13c),  and  in  the  same  passage  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  further  declares  that  "  if  it  were  not 
for  the  heat  of  Orion,  the  world  could  not  exist  on 
account  of  the  cold  of  the  Pleiades;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  cold  of  the  Pleiades,  the  world  could  not 
exist  on  account  of  the  heat  of  Orion."  See  Jew. 
Encyc.  ii.  246a,  2.50b,  s.r.  Astuono.my. 

1!ibliogr.\phy:  Hamburger,  It.  B.  T.  it.  80  ct  seq.;  Hastings, 
Did.  BiliU-.  iii.  633;  Kobiil,  Anuh  Oimi)klum,  iii.  312a,  Iv. 
33lih ;  (irQnbaum,  tie^ammdte  AufsUtzi:  zur  Spi'ai^h-  mid 
SmicnkiiiHle,  pp.  t»  ct  iscij..  Berlin,  1901  ;  Stbiaparelli,  L'As- 
Iriiiiiimia  iidV  Antico  Tcistamento,  Milan,  1903. 
E.  c.  L.  B. 

'ORLAH  ("Foreskin"  [of  the  trees]):  Name  of 
a  treatise  iu  the  Mishnah,  Tosefta,  and  Yerushalmi, 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  law,  found  in  Lev. 
xix.  23-25,  which  ordains  that  the  fruit  of  a  newly 
planted  tree  shall  be  regarded  as  "  'orlah  "  (A.  V.  "  un- 
circumcised  ")  for  the  lirst  three  years,  and  that  there- 
fore it  may  not  be  eaten.  This  treatise  is  the  tenth 
in  the  mishnaic  order  Zera'ini,  and  is  divided  into 
three  chapters,  containing  thirty-five  paragraphs 
iu  all. 

Ch.  i. :  The  conditions  which  exempt  trees  fmm 
or  subject  them  to  the  law  of  'orlah  (i;§  1-5);  mix- 
ing of  joung  shoots  of  'orlah  or  "kil'ayim  "  with 
other  young  shoots  (g  6) ;  parts  of  the  tree  which  are 
not  considered  fruit,  such  as  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
S!ip,  and  which  are  merefore  not  forbidden,  either 
as  'orlah  in  the  case  of  a  young  tree,  or  to  tbe  Naza- 
rite  iu  the  case  of  the  vine;  it  is  noted  in  passing, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  a  tree  dedicated  to  idol- 
atry (the  AsHERAii)  the  use  of  these  parts  in  any 
way  is  likewise  forbidden  (g  7) ;  the  parts  which  are 
considered  fruit  in  reference  to  'orlah,  but  not  in 
reference  to  "reba'i"  (the  fourth  year);  so  that,  al- 
though these  parts  may  not  be  eaten  during  the  first 
three  years,  it  is  not  obligatory  to  take  them  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  j-ear  (g  8;  comp.  Lev.  xix. 
24);  concerning  the  planting  of  'orlah  shoots  (s5  9). 

Ch.  ii. :  On  the  mixing  of  oblations  ("  terumah ''). 
the  priests'  share  of  the  dough  ("hallah"),  firstlings 
("bikkurira "),  'orlah,  and  kil'aj'im  with  things 
wliieli  may  ordinarily  be  eaten;  the  quantity  of 
ordinary  things  which  renders  a  mixture  lawful  in 
spite  of  the  intermingling  of  unlawfvd  things  (§  1); 
unlawful  things  which  nullify  oneanother  when  two 
or  more  of  them  are  mixed  with  lawful  things,  anil 
those  which  are  added  together,  so  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  lawful  things  must  be  in  the  mixture 
if  it  is  to  be  eaten  (gg  2-3);  cases  in  which  ordinary 
dough  is  leavened  with  leaven  made  of  oblations. 


'orlah,  or  kil'ayim,  or  food  is  seasoned  with  spices 
made  of  the  same  ingredients  (S;^  4-15) ;  other 
mixtures  which  are  unlawful  (S;g  10-17). 

Ch.  iii. :  On  garments  dyed  with  dye  made  from 
'orlah  fruit  (gg  1-2) ;  on  garments  partly  woven  from 
the  wool  of  a  firstling  or  the  hair  of  a  Xazaiite  (g  3) ; 
on  bread  baked  in  an  oven  heated  by  the  iieelings 
of  'orlah,  and  on  food  cooked  on  a  hearth  heated  in 
the  same  way(5;§4-5);  "orlah  and  kil'ayim  which 
cause  lawful  things  mixed  with  them  1o  become 
unlawful,  although  the  latter  constitute  the  larger 
portion  of  the  mixture  (g§  6-8);  dilference  between 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  other  countries  with  reference 
to  the  laws  regarding  'oilah  and  kil'ayim  (g  9). 

In  the  Tosefta  the  treatise  'Oilah  stands  fourth  in 
the  order  Zera'im,  and  consists  of  a  single  chapter. 
In  the  Palestinian  Gemara  to  this  treatise  the  several 
mishnayot  are  explained,  and  new  regulations  re- 
garding 'orlah  are  added.  Especiall_v  noteworthy  is 
the  jnissage  i.  2,  which  states  that  H.  Ishmael,  by 
explaining  the  difference  in  wording  between  Num. 
XV.  18,  and  Lev.  xix.  23,  and  deducing  a  law  there- 
from (Sifre,  Num.  110  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  31a]),  vio- 
lated the  principle  which  he  had  enunciated  else- 
where to  the  effect  that  different  expressions  if  they 
have  the  same  meaning  may  not  be  explained  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  permit  of  the  deduction  of  different 
laws. 

w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

ORLEANS  (fJ'^llX  or  t;'j"i)niN)  :  Chief  city  of 
the  department  of  Loiret,  France.  Its  .Jewish  com- 
munity dates  from  the  sixth  century.  The  various 
councils  which  met  at  that  time  in  the  city  enacted 
special  laws  against  tlie  Jews.  In  533  the  second 
Council  of  Orleans  forbade  marriages  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  under  pain  of  excommunication  of 
the  latter;  and  the  third,  in  538,  forbade  Chiistiaus 
to  ]iermit  Jews  to  act  as  judges,  and  prohibited  the 
Jews  from  appearing  in  public  between  JIaundy 
Thursday  ancl  Easter  >Ionday,  also  interdicting  the 
clergy  from  eating  with  them.  The  fourth  council 
decided,  in  541,  that  any  Jew  who  should  make  a 
convert,  or  should  induce  one  of  his  former  corelig- 
ionists to  return  to  Judaism,  or  who  shmild  appro- 
priate a  Christian  slave,  or  slioidd  induce  a  Christian 
to  embrace  Judaism,  should  be  iiunished  by  the  loss 
of  all  his  slaves;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Christian 
became  a  Jew,  and  gained  his  liberty  on  conditi<m 
of  adhering  to  the  Jewish  faith,  that  such  terms 
shoidd  be  invalid;  for  it  woidd  not  be  just  for  a 
Christian  conveit  to  Judaism  to  enjoy  freedom. 

When  Gontran,  King  of  Burgundy,  made  his 
entry  into  Orleans  in  585,  Jews  mingled  in  the 
throng  hailing  his  arrival  with  joyful  acclamations. 
They  delivered  a  Hebrew  address  to  him,  but  the 
king  received  them  with  derision,  saying;  "Wo  to 
this  wicked  and  treacherous  Jewish  nation,  full  of 
knavery  and  deceit!  They  overwhelm  mo  with 
noisy  flatteries  to-day ;  all  peoples,  they  .say,  should 
adore  me  as  their  lord;  yet  all  this  is  but  to  induce 
me  to  rebuild  at  theiiublie  expense  their  synagogue, 
long  since  destroyed.  This  I  will  never  do;  for  God 
forbids  it." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  there- 
port  spread  through  Europe  that  the  calif  Hakim 
Bi-Amr  Allah  had  destroyed  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
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Sepuk'licr  at  JiTusaleiii  at  tlio  instigation  of  the 
Jews  of  Orleans,  who  liaii  warned  liim,  i)y  letters 
written  in  Hebrew,  of  the  departure  of  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Laud.  Although 
this  accusiitiou  was  utterly  baseless,  the  Jews  of 
Orleans,  to  escape  a  geneml  massacre,  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  city  for  a  time.  They 
Accused  of  soon   returned,    however,    to    resume 

Treason,  theirstudies.  Their  academy  was  one 
of  the  most  noted  in  France  in  the 
twelfth  century;  and  their  savants,  known  as  the 
"  Anciens"  of  Orleans,  took  part  in  the  synod  held 
at  Troves  aliout  1150,  luuler  the  leadership  of  1{. 
Tam  and  of  HaSHBaM.  Pliilip  Augustus  expelled 
them  in  1182,  and  turned  their  synagogue  into  a 
church,  which  he  gave  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1200. 

Like  their  coreligionists  in  other  cities  of  Prance, 
the  Jews  of  Orleans  were  oliliged  to  wear  the  wheel 
badge,  for  which  they  w  ere  forced  to  pay  an  annual 
tax.  In  1285  tiie  badges  in  the  bailiwick  of  Orleans 
lirought  tift}-  livres  to  the  treasury,  but  in  1295  only 
thirtj'  sous.  The  special  tax  imposed  on  the  Jews 
amounted  in  1298  to  500  livres.  but  in  1299  to  40 
livres  only,  while  by  1301  it  had  risen  to  265  livres. 
The  sale  of  their  estates,  exclusive  of  personal  prop- 
erty, plate,  and  jewels,  amounted  in  1306  to  the 
sum  of  33,  TOO  livres,  46  sous,  Sdeniers.  Their  great 
school  building,  confiscated  by  I'hilip  the  Fair,  was 
sold  at  auction  at  tlie  same  time  and  brought  3  10 
livres,  while  the  smaller  school,  situated  in  the  city, 
brought  140  livres. 

The  i)rincipal  scholars  of  Orleans  were  as  follows: 
In  the  eleventh  century:  Isaac  ben  Menahem  (Tos. 
to  Men.  .5a  and  to  Git.  21a);  JleTr  ben  Isaac,  litur- 
gical poet  (Zunz,  "Literaturgesch."  p.  251).  In  the 
twelfth  century :  Eleazar  ben  Jlei'r  ben  Isaac,  Solo- 
mon ben  Isaac,  Josicpii  hkn  Is.\.\c  Bkkok  Suou 
(Tos.  toHul.  112b;  Yeb.  25b,  36b;  Mak.  Ca;  Shab. 
12a;  Zunz,  l.r.  pp.  282-285;  idem.  "Z.  G."  p.  75\ 
J.\con  oi'-  Ohmcans  or  R.  Tam(died  in  London  1189; 
Tos.  to  Yoma  34a;  Pes.  5b,  1.5a;  Yeb.  4a;  Ket.  47a; 
Git.  8e;  Zunz.  "Z.  G."  p.  75).  Abraham  ben  Joseph 
(Tos.  to  Ber.  45b  and  to  :\IaU.  61i). 

At  the  present  time  (1904)  there  are  only  a  few 
.Tewi.sh  families  in  Orleans. 

BiBLioriKApnv:  Aronius,  Itcurylcn.  l.lill;  Bf^darriiie,  La>JuifK 
i'n  Fritiirr.  p.  UKt;  Brussel.  Usmie  (''•'*  Fiefa,  i..  lumk  ii.,  cli. 
.\ix.;  Delisle.  ra/«/()j;Hr  tlea  Aricstii-  I'hiUpjH'-Auint-'^tc.xi. 
.172;  Depplnc.  Leu  Jiiifn  dans  le  Mojun  Aiic,  lip.  HI.  147; 
Diiin  Bouquet.  Ihcveil  <Us  Hint,  de  Fntiice,  x.  ;w  ;  xxll.  .V)7, 
76:!;  (iriitz.  (ii'.ich.v.:Ai:  Crecury  "f  Tours,  HWorid  Fniii- 
eormn,  vlii.  I  :  Gross.  (Inllin  .ludnirn.  p.  IW;  Sti^lnsi'luu'Irter. 
JJthr.  mill.  XX.  1.'):  Israel  Lrvl.  in  liaytport  Moral  sttr  /f 
,<iinimuir  Isniilile,  p.  12.  Paris.  l'.«i:i:  /(.  E.J.  ii.  17.42;  xv. 
247,  2.UI,  2.T.'*;  iiiant.  JinHnloirr  (nVii/iic  des  Lcttres  Histii- 
riquea  dee  Ci-oi«ade«,  p.  38, 1'aris,  1880. 
G.  8.   K. 

ORMTJZD.     See  Avksta  ;  Zouoastuianism. 

ORNAMENT  :  The  mention  made  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  numerous  articles  of  adornmeni  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  antiquity  self-a<lorniiu'nl 
occti[)ied  among  both  men  and  women  the  same 
place  as  it  docs  to-day  in  the  Orient.  It  is  jiiobable, 
liowever,  that  only  the  rich  men  decorated  them- 
selves, whereas  even  the  ])Oorest  woman  managed  to 
find  some  adornment;  and  the  rich  woman,  then,  as 
now  in  the  Orient,  was  distinguished  fioin  the  poor 
one  bj'  the  number  of  her  ornani  iits  (comp,  Isa.  iii. 


16  «<  ieq.).  The  following  are  the  geiicial  de.signal  ions 
for  oiiiamcnts;  (1)  "keli,"  in  Isa.  Ixi.  10,  for  those 
of  the  bride;  (2)  ""adi,"  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  4,  for  those 
of  a  man,  and  in  Jer.  ii.  33  for  those  of  a  woman ; 
(3)  "migdanot,"  in  Gen.  x.xiv.  53  and  II  Chioii.  xxi. 
3.  As  special  articles  of  adornment  are  mentioned 
the  following:  "nezem,"  both  ear- and  nosering 
(Prov.  XXV,  12;  Isa.  iii.  21);  earrings,  on  account  of 
their  roimd  form,  were  probably  called  also  "  'agil  " 
(Xum.  xx.xi.  50),  or  "netifot"  (l.sa.  iii.  19)  because 
they  were  shaped  like  a  drop. 

The  necklace,  variouslv  called  "hali  "  (Prov.  xxv. 
12),  "l.ielyah"  (IIos.  ii.  15),  " 'anak  "  (Cant.  iv.  9). 
was  worn  both  by  women  (Ezek.  xvi.  11)  and  by 
men  (Prov.  i.  9,  iii.  3).  It  pi-obably  did  not  consist 
of  a  mere  single  gold  or  silver  circlet,  but  of  several 
chains  united  (comp.  Cant.  iv.  9).  Smelling-bottles 
("batte  nefesh";  Isa.  iii.  20),  and  especially  orna- 
ments in  the  form  of  little  moons  ("  saharonim  "  ;  Isa. 
iii.  18) and  suns("shebisim'').  wei'eattached  to  such 
chains.  "  Kumaz  "  was  probably  another  designa- 
tion for  necklace  (Ex.  xxxv.  22;  Num.  xxxi.  50). 
To  judge  from  the  Arabic  "kuma'at,"  it  consisteil 
of  little  gold  balls  strung  together.  The  seal-ring 
("hotam")  was  worn  on  a  string  ("petil")  round 
the  neck  by  men.  just  as  by  the  dwellers  in  the 
cities  of  Arabia  today  (comp.  Bobinson,  "Paliis- 
tina."  i.  98).  Afterward  the  ring  was  worn  on  the 
right  hand,  according  to  Jer.  xxii.  24  (comp.  Gen. 
xli.  42),  and  on  the  arm,  according  to  Cant.  viii.  6 
Probably  there  was  set  in  the  ring  a  precious  stone, 
perhaps  an  onyx  ("shoham  "),  on  which,  a  iiicture  or 
monogram  was  inscribed  (comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  11). 
This  ring,  together  with  the  stalT  (■'matteh"). 
doubtless  richly  decorated,  was  the  chief  adornment 
of  the  Israelites  as  of  the  Babylonians  (comp.  He- 
rodotus, i.  195;  Strabo,  16,  1,  20).  Bracelets  ("  :<.i- 
mid  ")  ai'e  mentioned  more  freiiuently  (Gen.  xxiv. 
22,  XXX.  47;  Ezek.  xvi.  11).  It  is  doubtful  in  what 
respect  "ez':idah  "  (Num.  xxxi.  50;  II  Sam.  i.  10) 
differs  from  "zamid  ";  perliai>s  the  latter  was  worn 
on  the  wrist,  and  the  former  on  the  upper  arm. 
The  "shei'ot"  (literally  "chains")  mentioned  in 
Isa.  iii.  19  were  probably  likewi.se  ornaments  for 
the  arm  (comp.  the  Arabic  "siwar").  Finger-rings 
(•■  t.ablia'ot ")  were  worn  by  women  (Isa.  iii.  21).  but 
the  woi-d  designates  also  the  seal-ring  (comp.  Ex. 
xxxv.  22;  Num.  xxxi.  50). 

All  sorts  of  ornaments  were  fastened  to  women's 
girdles;  e.;/.,  smelling-botlies  ("balte  nefesh"),  bags 
("haritim"),  and  mirrois  ("gilyonim ").  Anklets 
('"akasim"),  fastened  above  the  ankle,  were  also 
worn  (Isa.  iii.  18).  They  were  frequently  joined  to- 
gether with  chains  in  order  to  keep  the  pace  of  the 
wearer  even. 

The  importance  of  these  ornaments  for  Israelites 
of  all  times  may  be  judged  from  the  fad  that  they 
were  worn  as  amulets  ("lehashim";  Isa.  iii.  20; 
comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  4),  just  as  these  are  worn  to-day 
among  the  Arabs,  to  whom  "amulet"  and  "orn;i- 
nient  "  are  identical  expressions.  It  is  probable  that 
ornaments  were  usually  of  gold  or  silver,  or,  among 
the  poorer  population,  of  bronze,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  modein  poor  Egyiitian  women,  who  wear 
brass  rings  with  glass  Ijalls.  The  fact  that  piecious 
stones  were  used  as  ornaments  is  evidenced  in  pas- 
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sn.ires  like  II  Sam.  xii.  30;  Ex.  xw'm.  8  et  seq. : 
Ezck.  .wviii.  13  tt  xt'tj.  Siicli  stones  as  could  be  en- 
graved were  especially  valued  for  rings  (comp.  E.\. 
xxxi.  5,  XXXV.  33). 

i:   <:.  It.  W.  N. 

ORNAN.     See  AR.M'NAti. 

ORNSTEIN,  ABRAHAM  PHILIP:  English 
riililii;  bdiii  in  Loiulnii  l,s;!t);  <lii'<l  at  Cape  Town 
Dec.  0,  189.5.  He  was  at  first  a  teaelier  in  the  Jews' 
Free  School,  London,  and  at  eighteen  became  min- 
ister to  the  Portsea  congregation.  In  1860  he  re- 
moved to  Birmingham  as  principal  of  the  Birming- 
ham Hebrew  National  Schools,  remaining  there  till 
186fi,  when  he  accepted  a  call  as  minister  to  the  He- 
brew Congregation,  Jlclbourne,  which  position  he 
held  for  ten  years.  In  Melbourne  he  edited  "Aus- 
tralian Israel,"  founded  and  took  an  active  share  in 
the  management  of  tlie  almshouses,  and  became  life 
governor  of  the  hospital.  Heturning  to  London  in 
187.5,  he  made  a  tour  to  America,  and  returned  in 
1876  to  Portsea  as  principal  of  Aria  College. 

In  1883  Ornstein  went  to  Cape  Town,  where  till 
189.5  he  tilled  the  post  of  head  of  the  congregation. 
He  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Oudtshoorn 
Synagogue,  and  established  the  congregation  at 
Paarl.  On  his  retireiuent  from  ministerial  duties 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  collegiate  school,  in  which  he  achieved  con- 
siderable success. 

His  nephew,  Abraham  Ornstein  (b.  Jan.,  1863; 
d.  Kimberley  1885),  was  minister  to  the  Kimberley 
congregation. 


Bibliography:  Jcic.  Cltrnn.  Jan.  3,  r:36. 
.1. 


G.  L. 


ORNSTEIN,  JACOB  MESHTTLLAM :  Gali- 
cian  laliliiuical  autliorily;  died  at  Lemberg  1.839. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Lemberg  rabbi  Mordecai  Zeeb 
Ornstein.  Jacob  MeshuUam  at  the  death  of  his 
father  was  too  young  to  succeed  him  in  the  Lemberg 
rabbinate;  and  accordingly  that  position,  which  had 
remained  in  the  Orustein  family  for  more  than  1.50 
years,  was  given  to  another.  Ornstein  passed  his 
youth  in  Jaroslaw,  in  Galicia,  in  the  house  of  his 
father-in-law.  Thence  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to 
Zolkiev,  a  smaller  Galician  town,  but  one  which  had 
always  had  prominent  rabbis.  When  in  1806  the 
rabbinate  of  Lemberg  again  became  vacant  Ornstein 
was  called  to  it,  and  he  held  the  position  for  thirty- 
three  years,  until  his  death. 

Ornstein,  who  was  rich  and  independent,  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  office  with  energy  and  se- 
verity. He  employed  this  severity  also  against  the 
liioneers  and  the  jiropagators  of  enlightenment  and 
civilization  among  the  Jews  of  Galicia,  such  as 
Hapoport,  Erter,  and  others,  and  used  his  powerful 
intiiience  to  persecute  these  innovators.  Neverthe- 
less a  large  share  of  the  persecution  carried  on  in 
his  name  against  the  champions  of  enlightenment 
must  b('  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  proud  and  haughty 
son  Mordecai  ZeebOltxsTEl.N.  The  latter  was  prob- 
ably the  author  of  the  document  found  one  day  on 
the  door  of  the  synagogue  at  Lemberg,  placing 
Uapoport.  Erter,  Xalkees.  and  Pastor  under  the  ban. 
Tlie  reformers  denounced  Ornstein  before  the  gov- 
ernmeut;  and  the  latter  compelled  him  to  revoke  the 


ban.  Ornstein  had  to  endure  much  scorn  and  insult 
at  the  hands  of  the  Progressivists,  especially  from 
Isaac  Erter.  who  ridiculed  him  in  a  witty  satire  in 
his  ••Ila-Zofeh." 

The  most  important  of  Ornstein's  works  is:  "  Yc- 
sliifot  Ya'akob,"  a  coinmcntary  in  many  volumes 
on  the  Sliulhan  'Ariik ;  namely,  on  the  Orah  Ilay- 
yim,  four  parts;  on  the  Yoreli  De'ah,  tliree  parts; 
and  on  the  Eben  lia-'Ezer,  three  parts.  This  com- 
mentary is  divided  into  a  short  and  a  long  com- 
mentary. In  the  former  th('  author  explains  the 
Shulhan  Wruk,  and  in  the  latter  he  brings  together 
from  other  works  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
in  hand,  discusses  it  in  pilpulistic  fashion,  and  tries 
to  remove  difflcultics  and  to  solve  contradictions. 
Under  the  same  title,  "  Yesliu'ot  Ya'akob,"  he  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  printed 
with  the  text  in  many  Pentateuch  editions.  Be- 
sides these  works  decisions  of  his  are  found  in 
various  collections  of  respousa,  such  as  "  Yad  Yosef," 
"Majim  Hayyim,"  etc. 

BiRLior.RAPHY  :  Buber,  Ani^he  ^^liein,  p.  Ill :  Fuenn,  Keneset 
YisraeL  p.  .531;   Walden,  Shcm  ha-Gcdolinu  s.v.;   Griilz, 
(iesvh.  'M  ed.,  xi.  445  ct  seq. 
s.  J.  Z.  L.     ■ 

ORNSTEIN,  MORDECAI  ZEEB :  Austrian 
rabbinic  scholar;  iliedat  Lembcig  Oct.  ','8,  1837;  .son 
of  Jacob  Jlesliullam  Oun'Stki.n,  rabbi  of  that  city, 
by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  Talmudic  and  rab- 
binical literature.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  re- 
markable capacity,  and  several  of  his  responsa  are 
scattered  through  his  father's  "Yesliu'ot  Ya'akob." 
The  success  he  thus  attained  Avith  so  little  e.vertion, 
as  well  as  the  early  recognition  he  received,  increased 
his  self-esteem  to  such  an  extent  that  he  manifested 
it  in  his  general  behavior  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that 
he  sought  only  very  important  rabbinical  positions. 
One  effect  of  his  pride  was  that  for  a  long  time  he 
declined  to  accept  an_v  call  as  rabbi.  Finally 
Przemysl.  the  third  largest  city  of  Galicia,  offered 
him  its  rabbinate,  and  he  accepted  the  invitatiou; 
but  he  died  before  he  could  enter  upon  his  new 
duties. 

BiBi.ioCiRAPHY  :  Buber,  Anflie  Shcni,  p.  151. 
E.  c.  M.  W.   R. 

ORNSTEIN,      ZEBI      HIRSCH :      Austrian 

rabbi;  born  at  Lemberg;  died  tlieie  March  21,  1888; 
son  of  Mordecai  Zeeb  Oknstkin,  and  graiuLsou  of 
Jacob  MeshuUam  Ounsteix,  nibbi  of  that  city.  He 
was  educated  by  his  grandfather  and  father,  and 
while  (piile  young  manifested  exceptional  talent. 
Responsa  of  his  were  published  in  the  "Yesliu'ot 
Ya'akob"  of  his  grandfather,  in  the  first  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  ami  his  reputation  .soon 
spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  land.  He 
occupied  his  first  rabbinate  at  Hukst  -  Litovsk, 
where  he  succeeded  (1855)  Jacob  McTr  Padua. 
Even  here,  where,  in  opposition  to  the  Galician 
critical  treatment  of  the  Talmud  and  of  rabbinical 
literature,  the  Wilna  method  of  instruction  prevailed 
(in  which  the  study  of  the  Talmud  consisted  in 
memorizing  it),  Ornstein's  wonderful  powers  of 
memory  excited  adminition.  This  resiiect  for  a  for- 
eigner displeased  the  government,  which  seized  the 
occasion  of  a  genenil  expulsion  of  foreigners  to  re- 
move  him   from  his  position.     He  was  obliged  to 
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leave  the  city  in  1^74.  Hani  times  now  befell  him. 
He  was  no  longer  ricli,  an<l  was  compelled  to  seek 
any  vacant  rabbinate.  The  regard  felt  for  him  in 
Galicia  was  still  unbounded ;  in  spite  of  nine  years' 
absence  tlie  connnunity  of  H/.cszow  at  once  extended 
to  him  a  call  as  rabbi,  which  he  accepted,  officiating 
there  from  1874  to  1875.  In  the  latter  year,  after 
a  hard  light  for  election,  be  obtained  the  rabbinate 
of  Lemberg.  which  had  been  held  by  several  of  his 
ancestors;  and  there  he  remained  till  bis  death. 

After  Ornstein's  death  his  son-in-law — be  had  no 
sons  of  his  own — published,  with  notes,  under  the 
title  "Milliamot"  (Lemberg.  1889),  a  collection  of 
responsa  which  formed  a  small  fragment  of  Orn- 
stein's Talmudic  work  "Birkot  Rabbi  Zebi  Hirsch  " 
(RaZall). 

BiBi.iOGRAPiiT:  Buber,  Attshe  Sthcm,  p.  199. 

E.  C.  M.    W.   R. 

OROBIO    DE    CASTRO.     See   Castko,    B.\i.- 

TII.VZAl!  (U\,\(  )  ()l;ol!I(>  I)K. 

ORPAH :  A  Moabitcss;  daughter-in-law  of  Na- 
omi, aiul  uifc  of  Mablon,  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Orpah  and  her  sister-in-law  Ruth  wished 
to  go  to  Judea  with  Naomi.  She  was  persuaded, 
however,  by  Naomi  to  return  to  her  people  and  to 
her  gods  (Ruth  i.  4  et  seq.). 

In  rabbinical  literature  Orpah  is  identified  with 
Harafa,  the  mother  of  the  four  Philistine  giants 
(comp.  II  Sam.  xxi.  22):  and  these  four  sons  were 
said  to  have  been  given  her  for  the  four  tears  which 
she  shed  at  parting  with  her  mother-in-law  (Sotah 
42b).  She  was  a  sister  of  Rulh;  and  both  were 
daughters  of  the  Moabite  king  Eglon  (Ruth  R.  ii. 
9).  Iler  name  was  changed  to  "  Orjjah  "  because  she 
turned  her  back  on  her  mother-in-law  (ih. ;  comp. 
Sotali  I.e.).  She  was  killed  by  David's  general 
Abishai,  the  son  of  Zeruiah  (Sanh.  95a). 

E.  c.  J.  Z.  L. 

ORPHAN :  A  child  bereft  of  one  or  both  par- 
■ents,  more  commonly  the  latter. — Biblical  Data: 
The  Authorized  Version,  in  all  cases  Imt  one,  ren- 
ders "yatoni,"  the  Hebrew  word  for  "orphan,"  by 
"fatherless";  the  exception  being  in  Lam.  v.  3, 
where  "yetomim"  is  rendered  "orphans,"  the  word 
being  followed  by  the  expression  "and  fatherless." 
Orphans  are  represented  throughout  the  Bible  as 
helpless  beings;  and  therefore  the  Pentateu<-h  reit- 
erates continually  the  command  to  render  justice  to 
orphans.  In  the  contrary  cast!  their  oppressor  is  to 
expect  the  severest  ]iunishmeiit  (see  Ex.  xxii.  21-23, 
and  elsewhere).  God  Himself  is  termed  "the  father 
of  the  fatherless"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  G  [A.  V.  5J).  When 
Job  wished  to  point  out  the  excessive  wickedness  of 
his  companions  he  said:  "Ye  would  overwhelm  the 
fatherless"  (Job  vi.  27).  In  other  instances  Job 
speaks  of  the  wicked  who  are  not  afraid  to  com- 
mit injustice  even  toward  orphans(rt.  xxiv.  9;  xxxi. 
17,  21). 

In  Talmudic  Law  :  Owing  to  the  emphasis  of 

the  Biblical  ])rohibition  against  oppressing  an  or- 
phan (see  BiiiLic.vi.  I)at.\,  above),  the  latter  is  re- 
garded by  the  Rabbis  as  especially  privileged. 
There  is  no  fixed  limit  of  age;  as  long  as  the  boy 
can  not  manage  his  own  affairs  he  is  treated  as  an 
orphan  (Maimonides,  "Yad,"De'ot,  vi. ;  Isserles,  in 


Shulhan  'Anik,  Yoreh  De'ah.  160,  18;  comp.  Isser- 
lein,  "Terumat  ha-Deshen."  No.  300).  The  blessed 
man  "that  doeth  righteousness  at  all  times"  (Ps. 
cvi.  3)  is  the  man  who  brings  up  an  orphan  boy.  or 
girl,  until  marriage  has  given  him,  or  her,  another 
home  (ICet.  50a).  He  who  brings  up  an  orph.in  in 
his  house  is  regarded  as  the  orplian's  father  (Sanh. 
10b).  One  mtist  deal  with  orphans  gi'iitly  and 
kindly,  and  must  not  speak  harshly  to  them,  and 
their  giuirdian  must  take  greater  care  of  theirmoney 
than  of  his  own.  Even  while  teaching  them  the 
Law  or  a  handicraft,  which  may  be  done  against 
their  will,  they  must  be  treated  dilTerently  from 
other  pupils.  In  this  respect  the  fatherless  ami 
the  motherless  are  alike  (JIaimonides,  ^<-. ).  But 
the  privileges  enjoyed  l)_v  the  orphan  in  civil  law 
extend  only  to  the  fatherless  (Samuel  de  Modena, 
Responsa,  iv.,  Nos.  196,  454).  Most  of  the  laws 
relating  to  orphans  having  been  treated  already 
(see  Ai.iEN.\TioN  and  Achjiisition  ;  Gi'ardiax  axo 
Ward  ;  Inheritance,  etc.),  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  give  a  few  of  the  general  laws  which  show  the 
inviolability  of  the  orphan's  property. 

With  regard  to  On.\'aii,  the  orphan's  property  is 
considered  ecpiivalent  to  consecrated  property  (B. 
M.  56b).  Orphans,  although  they  may  be  rich,  are 
exempt  from  taxation  for  charitable  purjioses,  even 
for  the  ransom  of  captive  Jews,  unless  the  luxation 
is  with  the  object  of  doing  honor  to  them.  They 
must,  however,  contribute  to  the  fund  for  the  s;ife- 
guarding  of  the  city  in  which  they  live  (B.  B.  8a: 
comp.  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  DCah,  248,  3).  Or- 
phans' property  may  be  sold  under  judgment  only 
when  mortgaged  iijion  usurious  terms,  so  that  its 
retention  might  cause  the  orphans  great  loss  ('Ar. 
23a).  They  need  no  Pnosuri.  for  the  Salibatical 
year  (Shulhan   Aruk,  Iloshen  Mishpat,  67,  28). 

Certain  laws  relate  exclusively  to  female  orphans, 
such  as  that  conferring  the  right  to  protest  against 
her  marriage  while  she  is  a  minor  (see  JlA.KUiiTV, 
§  2).  In  one  case  she  is  termed  "an  orphan  that  has 
a  father"  (i.e.,  a  minor  daughter,  but  no  longer 
under  her  father's  control).  Such  an  orphan  is 
tmder  the  same  rule  as  a  fatherless  girl  with  regard 
to  protesting  and  vows,  that  is,  the  vows  of  both 
are  valid  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Ebcn  ha-'Ezcr,  155,  1). 
A  female  orphan  has  jtriority  over  a  male  orjihan 
in  regard  to  both  supjjort  and  the  provisions  for 
marriage  (Ket.  67a:  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah. 
251,  7).  lie  who  gives  an  orphan  girl  in  marriage 
should  provide  her  with  a  dowry  of  not  less  than 
lifty  zuzim.  When  an  orphan  girl  is  given  in 
marriage  bj'  her  mother  or  brothers  with  her  con- 
.sent,  she  can  recover,  when  she  reaches  hermajority, 
her  part  of  the  inlieritan<e  (Ivet.  vi.  5-()). 

When  a  male  orphan  wishes  to  be  married  with 
the  assistance  of  charity,  the  trustees  of  the  fund 
hire  a  house  for  him  and  furnish  it  with  all  that  is 
necessary;  then  they  find  him  a  wife  (Ket.  C7liV  In 
certain  ritual  observances  the  term  "orphan"  ("ya- 
tom")  is  applied,  during  the  whole  year,  to  one  in 
mourning  for  his  father  or  his  mother(see  Kahdisu). 

BlBI.IO(;R.*pnT:  Kohiit,  Arueh  CnmpUtum,  a.v.  ai~";  I.ani- 
i>n)nil.  Pahad  ri?/.i<i/f,  s.v.  Din\a'aiP';  Levy,  Xtulubr. 
t\'itvtvrJi.  s.v.  DIP'." ' 

HI.   Sei,. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  civil  law  of  the  Tal- 
nuul  the  term  "  yetoniim"  is  almost  always  a]iplk'd 
to  heirs  when  the  liability  of  their  ancestor  is  east 
tipon  them,  even  when  the  ancestor  is  not  the  father 
and  when  the  heirs  are  not  uudcrajre;  as  in  the  case 
of  Dkmts  of  Dkcedents,  and  wherever  the  rights  of 
the  children  and  those  of  the  widow  come  into  con- 
flict (see  Ki:TrBAn t.  In  The  Jewish  Exctci.opedi a 
"  lieirs  "  has  generally  been  substituted  for  D'Din'- 

E  c.  L.  N.  D. 

ORSHA  :  Town  in  the  government  of  Moghilef. 
Orsha  is  mentioned  in  the  Russian  chronicles  of  the 
eleventh  century.  In  1579  Isaac  Yakubovich.  a 
Jew  of  Brest,  farmed  the  customs  duties  of  Orsha, 
Moghilef,  and  other  places.  In  1643  Nikolai  Kislika, 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania, 
having  been  empowered  by  the  diet  to  collect  taxes 
througliout  the  grand  duclij-.  entrusted  their  collec- 
tion to  Shave  Nakhimovich  of  Orsha,  among  others. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880  the  town  had  837 
houses  (of  which  481  were  owned  by  Jews),  one 
synagogue,  and  ten  houses  of  prayer.  Its  present 
(census  of  1897)  population  is  18.161,  including 
about  7,000  Jews.  Of  the  latter  9.")0  are  artisans 
and  273  arc  day  laborers.  The  local  Talmud  Torah 
affords  instruction  to  300,  the  Jewish  elementar)- 
school  (with  industrial  annex)  to  105.  and  the  two 
girls'  private  schools  to  140  pupils.  The  city  school 
has  30  Jewish  pupils  on  its  rolls.  The  charitable 
institutions  of  Orsha  include  a  bikkur  holim,  a  ge- 
milat  hasadim,  and  a  poor-aid  society. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT  :  Regcstti  i  Xadpisi,  i..  No.  .59.5,  St.  Petersburg, 
ISUS;   r>enilx)vetzlii,  Opyt  Opisaniya  iloaUcvshuiuuhcritii. 
11.  ft),  Mogliilef,  1884. 
H.  H.  S.   J. 

OBSHANSKI,    ILTA    GRIGORYEVICH : 

Russiau  jurist  and  author;  bora  at  Yekuterinoslav 
1846:  died  there  Sept.  5,  1875.  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  which  produced  a  number  of  distin- 
ginshed  rabbis  and  communal  workers.  At  the  age 
of  four  Orshan.ski  entered  the  "  heder, "  and  at  ten  was 
well  read  in  Hebrew  theological  and  philosophical 
literature.  While  studying  the  Talmud  under  the 
guidance  of  an  uncle  he  acquired  also  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  Russian  and  other  languages,  at  first  by 
self-instruction  and  then  with  tlie  help  of  a  tutor.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  studied  the  most  difficult  treatises 
of  the  Cabala  under  the  guidance  of  the  local  rabbi. 
In  1863  Orshanski  entered  the  University  of  Khar- 
kov and  studied  law.  In  the  same  year  lie  wrote 
his  first  treati.se,  on  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  Tal- 
mud, "Talmudicheskiya  Skazaniya  ob  Aleksaudrye 
Makcdonskom,"  which  appeared  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia  (St.  P<'tersburg, 
1866).  Another  of  his  works  written  about  this  time 
was  not  passed  by  the  Russian  censor  until  1878. 
when  it  appeared  in  the  "  Yevreiskaya  Bililioteka" 
(vol.  vi.)  as  "Istoria  Vyklyuchki."  This  work, 
<lealing  with  the  histor)'  of  a  Jew  exempted  by  the 
"kahal"  from  conscription,  shows  that  scientific 
method  of  investigation  which  Orshanski  afterward 
successfully  employed  in  liis  larger  works. 

In  1805  he  published  in  the  Hebrew  periodical 
■■  IIa->Ieliz  "  several  popular  articles,  translated  or 
original,  on  natural  science.     In  that  year,  too.  Ik^ 


accepted  the  position  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  S.  A. 
Tiachtman  of  Odessa,  and  secure<l  admission  to  the 

university  in  that  city.     At  this  time 

Early        iiis  bent  tor  literature  and  juridical  sci- 

Attempts.    eiice  expressed  itself  in  two  directions, 

• — in  the  investigation  of  the  Jewish 
([uestion  in  Russia,  and  in  researches  in  connection 
with  problems  of  Russian  life  and  law  in  general. 
His  essays  written  at  that  time  on  the  isolation  of 
the  Jews,  "O  Zamknutosti  Yevreyev,"  and  on 
Jewish  folk-songs,  "Prostonarodnyya  Pyesni  Russ- 
kikh  Yevreyen,"  appeared  in  tlu;  Russian  supple- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  periodical  "  Ha-Karmel  "  (1866). 
During  his  stay  in  the  university  Orshanski  also 
contributed  to  the  periodicals  "Odesski  Vvestnik," 
"Novorosiski  Telegraf,"  and  "Ha-JIeli?.""  In  1S04 
the  Odessa  section  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  its  gratitude  for  his  services  to  .ludaism, 
elected  him  a  member  of  that  society.  He  was  in 
such  reduced  circumstances  at  this  time  that  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  a  clerkship  in  a  district 
court  at  a  very  small  salary.  In  1868  Orshanski 
graduated  bachelor  of  law.  The  university  council 
offered  him  the  privilege  of  remaining  at  the 
university  to  prepare  himself  for  a  professorship, 
provided  he  embraced  Christianity;  but  he  rejected 
the  proposition.  lie  then  tiied  to  practise  law  in 
Odessa;  but  his  modesty  and  shyness  were  unsuited 
to  such  a  career,  and  the  courts  often  slighted  the 
young  lawyer.  His  views  were  sometimes  startling, 
and  the  judges  attiibuted  them  to  a  deficient  knowl- 
edge of  practical  jurisprudence  and  to  an  imper- 
fect comprehension  of  the  given  case.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  tlieir  astonishment  when  a  few  3'ears  later 
the  eminent  St.  Petersburg  attorney  V.  N.  Gerard, 
in  the  course  of  a  lawsuit,  cited,  in  confirmation  of 
his  views,  the  works  of  Orshanski,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  ■'  the  acknowledged  authority  on  questions 
of  civil  law."   Orshanski  soonabandoneii  the  practise 

of  Ins  profession  to  devote  himself  en- 

Contribu-     tircly  to  theoretical  research.     From 

tions  to      1869  to  1871  he  contributed  to  the  peri- 

' '  Den."      odical  "  Den  "  ;  indeed,  he  was  its  most 

active  collaborator,  publishing  a  series 
of  essajs  on  the  economic,  social,  and  legal  con- 
ditions which  afterward  formed  the  basis  of  his  two 
principal  works  on  the  .Jewish  question.  Of  these, 
one  is  an  investigation  of  Jewish  economic  and  social 
life  in  Russia;  the  other  treats  of  the  legal  jiosilion 
of  the  Jews  and  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
Russian  restrictive  legislation  with  regarfl  to  them. 
In  1871  the  "  Den  "  was  suppressed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  October  of  that  year  Orshanski  went  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  write  editorials  for  the  "  Novoe 
Vremya."  His  stay  in  the  Russian  eapilal.  though 
short,  was  very  prolific  in  scientificaiid  literary  activ- 
ity. Hut  the  rigorous  climate  of  St.  Petersburg  af- 
fected his  health,  and  he  went  abroad,  remaining  three 
and  a  half  years  in  Heidelberg,  northern  Italy,  and 
theTj'rol.  During  this  time  he  wrote  a  long  .series  of 
treatises  on  Russian  jurisprudence,  concerning  prob- 
lems of  traditional,  hereditary,  and  family  law. 
For  profundity  of  thought  and  clearness  of  exposi- 
tion many  of  them  rank  among  the  best  produc- 
tions of  Russian  juridical  literature.     Such  are  the 
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essays:  "Xarodny  Suil  i  Naioilnii.'  Pravo "' ;  "Host  i 
Likhva";  "O  Znacheuii  Piedvclakh  Sovbixly  W>li 
V  Pravye";  "  H(il  Kazoniiavo  Inteiesii  v  Kusskdin 
Piavyc";  "  Dukhoviiy  Sud  i  IJrachiioe  Pravo"; 
"Cliastny  Zakoii  i  Obslicliiya  Pravila."  These  and 
many  others  contain  valual)le  observations  demon- 
strating the  iiraclieal  ai)|)lieation  of  older  laws  to 
modern  forms  of  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1875.  his  health  having  eonsid- 
erably  improved,  OrshansUi  returned  to  l{ussia  and 
settled  in  Yekalerinoslav  with  Ins  parents,  intend- 
ing to  go  to  Odessa  for  the  winter:  but  a  second  at- 
tack of  hemoptysis  resulted  in  his  death. 

The  sentiments  entertained  by  the  Russian  Jews 
for  Or.slianski  are  best  demonstrated  by  the  me- 
morial modeled  by  M.  Antokolski,  and  erected  in 
1890  on  his  grave  in  the  Yekaterinoslav  Jewish  cem- 
etery. This  memorial  represents  an  altar  composed 
of  a  disorderly  heap  of  books  of  vjirious  sizes;  a 
large,  half-open  book  on  the  top  bears  the  following 
inscription  in  Hebrew,  in  red  letters:  "If  I  forget 
thee.  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning  "  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  .5).  A  wreath  of  laurels  en- 
circles a  jien  and  merges  into  the  shield  of  David. 

Orshanski  represents  the  singidar  combination  of 
a  Jewish  publicist  fearlessly  standing  up  for  his  op- 
pressed and  ill-treated  brethren  and  a  learned  civil- 
ian investigating  theoretii-al  and  practical  problems 
of  general  law.  His  desire  to  treat  the  Jewish 
question  independently  of  national  sympathies,  and 
from  a  historical  standpoint,  is  acknowledged  even 
by  his  adversaries.  Asatheorist  heac<iuireda  high 
reputation  in  the  literature  of  Uussian  civil  law. 
The  chief  service,  however,  that  Orshanski  rendered 
to  jurisprudence  and  to  the  scientific  investigation 
of  Jewish  conditions  in  Russia  consisted  in  his  ap- 
plication to  Russian  legislative  enactments  of  jirin- 
eiples  deduced  from  the  laws  of  western  countries. 
He  endeavored  also  to  show  that  Ru.ssia  must  jiass 
through  the  same  phases  of  judicial  development  as 
western  Europe.  He  made  it  his  chief  task  to  dis- 
entangle the  contradictions  and  correct  the  miscon- 
ceptions of  Russian  lawyers,  resulting  from  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Russian  code  and  the  laws  of  other  countries.  Or- 
shanski skilfully  compares  various  legal  institutions 
and  the  elements  of  law  and  applies  the  resultant 
data  to  the  analy.sis  of  decisions  rendered  by  the 
courts,  thus  giving  a  practical  sense  to  abstract 
scientific  theses. 

Other  works  published  bj-  Orshanski  were:  "Rus- 
skol  Zakonodatelstvo  o  Yevreyakh,"  St.  Peters- 
burg. 1877;  "  Izslyedovaniya  po  Russkomu  Pravu 
Semeinomu  i  Naslyedstvennomu."  )/'.  1877;  "Izslye- 
dovaniya po  Russkomu  Pravu  Obychnomu  i  Hracli- 
nomu."  ib.  1879;  and  "Izslyedovaniya  po  Russ 
komu  Pravu,"  i!/.  1892. 

BiBi.KXiKAPnv ;  I.  Ht^ssen.  /.  G.  (trshiinn'hi.  In  Onllcrcvf^ 
Yevrciifhihh  T)ii(^U(tt€Jci,  i^U  reterstmrjj;.  ISJ)S ;  Kntzihlnpe- 
tJirhrski  Shtvitr;  Yi'mishaftd  ItihUntifm,  1.S7S.  vl.;  /v'r»f- 
si't  yi.-i(irh  1S8«.  i.  S.V>  .-^iT  :  1.  a.  Orshimski.  li.->hi"lomiiiiiii 
pit  Ittis^hnmtt  t'ravu  (has  a  l)l"i^rniiitiy  of  tlie  auttinri,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, l^J:;;  Ha-Mtiilia'  Ut-Hadushim,  New  York,  Kfli., 
mil. 

11.    R. 
ORSHANSKI,  ISAAC  :     Russian    physician ; 
born  ill  Vikatiiinoslav  about  1851.     His  early  edu- 
cation was  confined  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 


ment and  of  the  Talmud  and  its  commentaries.  His 
parents  were  poor,  anil  as  a  boy  he  was  reciuired  to 
help  his  father  at  butter-making.  The  inlluence 
of  his  elder  brother  llya.  llien  a  university  student, 
led  him  to  books  and  to  iniscellaueous  reading.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  again  at  sixteen,  he  unsnc- 
cessfidly  essayed  to  enter  the  classical  gynmasium 
of  his  native  town.  After  removing  to  Odes.sa  he 
studied  mathematics  and  registered  (IStiiJ)  for  the 
medical  course  of  the  university.  A  growing  jne- 
dileetion  for  psychology  led  him  to  devote  many 
hours  to  the  subject.  Graduating  in  1875,  he  was 
appointed  comity  physician  in  the  government  of 
Nijni-Xovgorod,  where  he  s|ieut  one  year.  He  then 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  research  work,  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  studied  in  the  clinical  labora- 
tories of  Dolinski  and  Orvsyauikov. 

During  the  Turku-Russian  war  Orshanskj'  was 
attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus  as  a  sur- 
geon; at  the  end  of  the  war  he  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  then  went  back  to  Yekaterinoslav, 
where  he  spent  three  years  in  the  practise  of  liis 
profession  and  in  charge  of  the  ward  for  nervous 
diseases  in  the  county  hospital.  During  the  years 
1881  and  1882  he  studied  in  Germany  and  France. 
In  1883  he  was  appointed  jirivat-docent  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kharkof,  and  while  there  he  collected  the 
material  for  his  work  on  heredity. 

In  1898  he  was  commissioned  by  his  university  to 
study  the  organization  of  the  psycho- physiological 
laboratories  of  Europe,  the  results  of  which  investi- 
gation have  not  yet  been  published.  On  his  return 
he  settled  in  Odessa,  where  he  is  now  (1904)  senior 
physician  of  the  City  Hospital  for  Nervous  Disor- 
ders. 

BiBLiooRAPHT:  EtitziklopedtcliceM  Slovar,  xjdl.  Si),  St.  Pe- 
tershurp,  l."!*?. 
II.  K.  J.  G.  L. 

OSEB,  BARTJCH:  German  nb  bet  din;  born 
about  1743  at  Prague;  died  1822  at  Hamburg. 
From  1783  to  1814  he  was  dayyan  in  the  latter  city, 
and  in  Jan..  1814.  he  became  president  of  its  rabbin- 
ate, at  the  time  when  the  town  was  occupied  and 
was  being  ransacked  by  the  French.  After  the 
foundation  of  the  Teinpel  (1818),  Oser  protested  in 
the  name  of  the  Hamburg  rabbinate  against  the  re- 
forms in  the  service;  and  he  threatened  to  ex- 
communicate all  who  shoidd  further  them.  In  order 
to  confirm  his  action  he  asked  the  most  celebrated 
Orthodox  rabbis  for  their  opinions,  and  published 
their  answers  under  the  title  "Eleh  Dibre  ha-Berit  " 
(.\ltona,  1819).  In  1821  he  resigned  on  account  of 
old  age. 

BiBi.KKiRAPHY:  E.  Ducliesz,  Iwuah  Ic-Mmhab,  Cracow,  1908; 

Ghitz,  (jcsch.  2il  eil.,  xt.  3.S3  €t  sen. 
s.  A.   Fk. 

OSEB,  LEOPOLD:  Atistrian  phy.sician ;  born 
at  Nikolsburg.  Moravia.  July  27,  1839;  studied  med- 
icine at  Vienna  University,  graduating  and  estab- 
lishing himself  as  a  physician  in  that  city  in  1S63 
In  1872  he  became  iirivat-docent  at  the  university, 
deiiartmcnt  chief  at  the  general  dispensary,  and  i>liy- 
sician  at  the  Rothschild  Hospital,  Vienna;  and  in 
1885  he  was  appointeil  assistant  professor. 

Oser  is  a  collaborator  on  Eulenburg's  "Encyclo- 
padie  der  Gesammten  Heilkunde"  and  on   Noth- 
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nagel's  "Handbuch  dcr  Spezielleu 
TlitTiipie."  He  lias  written  cssjiys 
journals,  and  is  the  author  of:  ' 
Studien  iiber  Uterusbewegungeu  " 
gcr).  Viciiua.  1873:  "Ucber  Darinsy 
••  Hcriilit  ilber  den  Flcckent  ypl 
-ri'licr  Darnisyphilis," /«.  ISSO;.  " 
Tlierapii'  di'r  Cholera,"  ji.  1887;  " 
ilcr  Darmstenosen,"  ib.  1890;  etc. 


Pathologic  und 
for  the  medical 
Experiinentelle 
(witli  Scldesin- 
philis."  lb.  1875; 
lus,"'  ib.  1870: 
Patholojrie  mid 
Zur  Pathologie 

F.  T.   II. 

OSIMO,  MARCO  :  Italian  physician :  born  at 
Montajrnaiia  in  1818;  died  at  Padua  May  1,  1881. 
He  received  his  degree  in  inediciue  at  the  university 
of  the  latter  city  in  1851.  In  1854.  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  diseases  of  silkworms,  he  began  the 
study  of  them  and  presented  memoirs  thereon  to  the 
Academy  of  Literature,  Arts,  and  Sciencesof  Padua, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  the  Institute  of 
Venice.  He  published  also  two  works  on  the  same 
subject:  "Ceuni  suU'  Attuale  Malattia  dei  IJachi 
da  Seta  "  (3d  cd.  Padua,  1877)  and  "  Ulteriori  Kicer- 
chi  e  Considerazionisuir  Attuale  ilalattiadei  Bachi 
da  Seta"  (ib.  1876).  Rewrote,  besides,  "Narrazione 
della  Strage  Compiuta  nel  1.547  Contro  gli  Ebrei 
d'Asolo  e  Cenni  Biografici  della  Famiglia  Koen- 
Cautarini "  (Casale-Monferrato,  1875). 
BiBLIOGR.\PHY :  11  VcssUhj  Iisraelitico.  1881,  p.  149. 

s.  r.  c. 

OSimS,  DANIEL  :  French  philanthropist  and 
art  patron;  born  at  Boideau.\  July  23,  182.5.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  a  close  friend  of  men  prom- 
inent in  art,  politics,  literature,  and  science,  he  has 
devoted  his  life  and  fortune  to  benefactions.  He 
presented  his  native  city  with  public  fountains,  and 
at  Arcachon  in  the  Gironde,  where  his  summer  resi- 
dence is.  he  built  a  magnificent  synagogue.  He 
erected  a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  (by  Fremiet)  at 
Nancy,  which  in  return  bestowed  on  him  the  free- 
dom of  the  citj' ;  and  he  established  there  a  serothera- 
peutic  institute  also  as  well  as  a  municipal  creche. 
Owing  to  Osiris'  efforts  a  s^-nagogue  was  built  in 
the  Kue  BufTault  in  Paris,  which  was  dedicated 
Sept.  3,  1877,  and  in  which  services  are  held  accord-, 
ing  to  the  Se])hardic  ritual:  while  he  presented  a 
second  in  1!H»3  to  Bruyeres  in  the  Vosges.  At  Paris, 
furthermore,  he  restored  many  dilapidated  tombs  of 
famous  men  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise,  an<l 
presented  the  city  with  a  statue  of  Alfred  de  Musset 
by  Jlercie,  while  Switzerland  received  from  him  a 
statue  of  William  Tell,  set  up  at  Lausanne,  with  the 
inscription  "A  la  .Suisse,  en  reconnaissance  de  I'hos- 
liilalite  doiinee  a  Tarmee  fran(;aise  1870."  In  1903 
lie  ])rcsenled  to  the  state  the  famous  chateau  of  Mal- 
maison,  the  residence  of  the  empress  Josephine.  He 
has  also  purcliased  that  part  of  the  field  of  Waterloo 
where  tlie  last  grenadiers  of  the  Old  Guard  fell,  and 
proposes  (1904)  to  erect  there  a  monument  to  tbcir 
memory. 

The  benefactions  of  Osiris  to  art  include  a  jirize 
of  100,000  francs,  founded  at  the  Exposition  I'ni- 
vcrselle  in  1889,  for  the  most  noteworthy  contribu- 
tion to  art,  science,  and  industry.  This  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  G.iierie  des  .Machines.  He  otTered  a 
similar  prize  lo  the  E.xposition  of  1900.  whicli  was 
divided  four  years  later  between  Mme.  Curie  (60,000 


francs),  for  her  discovery  of  radium,  and  M.  Braiily 
(40.000  francs),  for  his  contriliutions  to  wireless 
telegraiiby.  A  tliird  prize  of  100.000  francs,  to  be 
awarded  triennially  by  the  Institut  de  France  for  the 
most  im]iortant  contribution  to  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity, was  awarded  for  t Ik;  first  time  in  1903.  the 
recipient  being  Dr.  i{ou.\,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 
Osiris  has  had  reproduced  in  bronze  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  "Moses"  by  ^Michelangelo;  and  he  is 
the  possessor  of  the  original  drawing  for  the  well- 
known  etching  "Jews  at  the  Wailing  Place,"  by 
Alphonse  Masson. 

Bibliography  :  La  France  CoiitemiJiirainc,  Hi.,  Paris,  1904. 
s.  J.   K.\. 

OSKAR  JUSTINUS.     See  Cons,  Osk.mi  Jis- 

TIM  s, 

OSNABRUCK  :  Capital  of  the  district  of  the 
same  iiaiiie  in  tlie  province  of  Hanover,  Prussia. 
A  Jew  named  Jacob  is  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
r2G7  as  living  there;  and  the  te.\t  of  a  Jewish  oath 
of  the  same  period  has  been  preserved.  On  Nov. 
38.  1.309,  Bishop  Engelbert  II.  directed  the  lay  as- 
sessors to  protect  the  Jewisii  families  in  Osnabruck, 
then  numbering  about  thirteen,  from  wrong  or  vio- 
lence. The  same  bishop  issued  other  decrees  regard- 
ing tlie  Jews(Xov.  7,  1312),  wliicli  forliade  them  to 
receive  more  than  one  pfennig  per  mark  as  weekly 
interest.  Bishop  Gottfried  gave  his  protection 
(June  15,  1327)  to  fifteen  Jewisli  families,  mentioned 
by  name,  in  return  for  an  annual  tax  of  from  two 
shillings  to  eighteen  marks  on  each  family  ;  and  the 
Jews.wcre  compelled  to  act  as  complainants  or  de- 
fendants only  before  him  or  his  court.  On  July  8, 
1337,  Emperor  Ludwig  the  Bavarian  entrusted  the 
protection  of  the  Jews  to  Count  1  leinrich  of  Waldcck, 
who  was  to  collect  from  them  all  tribute  and  taxes. 
During  the  period  of  the  Black  Death  Jews  were 
martyred  in  Osnabruck  as  elsewhere,  and  their  pos- 
sessions were  claimed  by  Bishop  John  II.  (named 
Hoet),  who  redeemed  with  them  all  jiroperty  which 
was  in  pledge.  A  few  years  later,  however,  eight 
Jews,  each  with  a  household  consisting  of  a  servant, 
u  maid,  and  a  tutor,  were  allowed  to  reside  in  Os- 
nabruck, but  each  one  was  bound  to  jiay  the  city  an 
annual  tax  of  thirty  marks.  In  1386  the  Jews  of 
Osnabrilck  purchased  a  cemetery,  and  the  city  had 
at  that  time  a  "  Judenteich,"  a  "  Judenstrasse."  and 
a  "  Judengrabeu  "  (latercalled,  apparently,  "  Weiber- 
graben  ").  There  were  five  Jewish  families  in  the 
town  in  1413,  each  of  which  paiil  from  seven  to 
eight  gold  gulden  as  tax,  but  their  number  had 
dwindletl  by  1423  to  two,  named  Lefmaiin  and  Isaak. 
On  Oct.  20,  1424,  Bishop  Johami  of  Diepliolz  was 
compelled  to  promise  to  rid  the  city  of  Jews,  since 
the  citizens  disliked  them,  but  these  two  families, 
both  of  whicli  were  privileged,  were  perniilted  to 
remain. 

For  several  centuries  no  Jews  were  allowe<l  in 
Osnabrilck.  In  his  concordat  with  the  city  Duke 
Ernst  August  II..  who  was  also  Bishop  of  Osna- 
bruck, enacted  (May  29,  1716)  that  no  Jew  should  be 
allowed  to  engage  in  trade  or  to  live  in  the  town 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  council.  There  were  but 
three  Jewish  families  in  Osnabrilck  in  1848,  a  local 
statute  fixing  that  numberas  the  maximum.     In  1901 
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the  Jews  of  the  city  minibered  397;  it  now  (1904) 
belongs  to  the  district  iiilibinate  of  Eiiulen.  and  in- 
cludes 430  souls.  The  Jewish  coiiiinunity  possesses 
a  public  school,  a  benevolent  society  and  women's 
club,  and  a  bikkur  holini  society. 

Bibliography  :  Aroniiis,  ItcucisUu,  p.  273.  No.  SHi ;  Bar,  Oxna- 
brlhkei-  Uriiumirlihui-h,  iv.  424.  No,  (kS;  44;l,  No,  688,  Os- 
Liiliruck.  19U3;  Mitilitiliimieit  des  Higlnrifchen  renin,'!  zu 
O^iiabrlhli.  il.  :«">;  v,  12.21),  2.5;  vi,  s:i.  i:!?  et  ,si ./.,  141  f(  s«i^. 
(Appendix);  vlii,  6S  ct  xeii.;  \i.  36, 1.55;  Wieuer,  in  lien  Clm- 
nuttja.  v„ Nos.  :i&-42 :  Went,  in  Jahrfnich  fllr  dU  ticscliivUU: 
dcr  Juden  in  Dcuti<chhind,  i,  176,  214  et  .vfi/,;  Iileiii,  lifges- 
ten,  p.  41.  No,  117;  p,  66,  No,  85;  idem,  in  Jthiiachcs  Liliro- 
tuiblalt,  TlU.  3f(  seq.,  11  ct  scq.,  15  et  sai.;  Salfeld,  Maiiu- 
roliigium.  pp.  69,  247,  2!<6;  Jellinek,  Mlirtyrcr  tmd  Memtir- 
lituh  ;:i|-icn  D-iSJip,  p,  72;  Alln.  Zfit.  des  Jud.  I.s77,  p. 
667;  1894,  No,  II,  4;  Wurm,  0.<iinbi-|hk,  Seine  (leschielitc, 
Seine  BaU'UmI  Kun:<tdenkmiilei\  y.  .50,  nsnabrik'k,  19U1: 
Stalistisches  Jahrbtuh  des  Deutschjsractitisclien  Gemein- 
debundes,  1903,  p,  53, 

D,  A.  Lew, 
OSNAPPER.     See  Asnappek. 

OSPREY  (A.  V.  Ospray)  :  Rendering  in  the 
English  versions  of  the  Hebrew  "  'ozniyyah  "  in  the 
list  of  unclean  birds  in  Lev.  si,  13  and  Deut.  xiv, 
12,  As  the  osprey  proper  {Pnndion  /iitli(ietiis)is  not 
common  in  Palestine,  "  'ozniyyah  "  may  be  a  generic 
term  including  several  species,  such  as  the  golden, 
the  imperial,  and  the  ,short-toed  eagle.  The  last- 
named  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  eagle  tribe  in 
Palestine,  and  closely  resembles  the  osprey. 

In  Hul.  6'2a  the  'ozniyyah  is  described  as  a  bird 
which  does  not  sojourn  in  settled  places.  In  Kelim 
xvii.  14  it  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  '"oz,"  and  it 
is  stated  that  tools  were  made  of  its  wings. 

Bibliography  :  Tristram,  Xat.  Hist.  p.  182 ;  Lewysobn.  Z,  T. 
p.  167. 

E.  G.  H.  I.   M.   C. 

OSSIFRAGE  (did)  :  An  unclean  bird,  men- 
tioned in  I>ev.  xi.  l;i  and  Deut.  xiv.  12;  the  Gypae- 
tus  bai'/jatus,  commonly  known  as  the  laminergeier 
(R.  V.  "  ,gier-eagle  ").  It  derives  its  name  from  its 
habit  of  breaking  bones,  its  favorite  foo<l,  by  letting 
them  fall  from  a  great  height  upon  the  rocks.  The 
"  peres"  is  characterized  in  Hul.  62a  as  a  bird 
which  does  not  haunt  the  habitations  of  man. 

Bibliography:  Tristram,  JVa(,  Hist.  p.  170;  Lewysohn,  Z,  T. 
p.  167. 
K.  OH.  I.    M,   C. 

OSTERBERG,  MAX  :  American  electrical  en- 
gineer; born  at  Frankfort-oii-the-Main  June  12, 
1869.  He  accompanied  his  parents  to  America  (New 
York)  in  1884,  where  he  entered  upon  a  business 
career.  In  1891  he  took  up  the  studj-  of  electricity, 
and  graduated  from  Columbia  University,  as  elec- 
trical engineer,  in  1894,  He  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  in  1896. 

Osterberg  is  the  author  of:  "Index  to  Current 
Electrical  Literature,"  1893;  "Text-Book  on  Ther- 
modynamics," 1894;  etc. 

Bibliography :  Anieriean  Jewish  I'ear  Book,  1904-5, p,  162, 
A.  F.  T.  H. 

dSTERREICHER,  JOSEPH  MANES  :  Hun- 
garian iiliysiciaii ;  burn  at  AltOfcii  17."i(j;  died  al 
Vienna  Dec.  14,  1831,  He  studii'd  medieine,  but 
could  not  ]iractise  until  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  edict  of  toleration  by  Emperor  Joseph  II.  in 
1781,  He  received  his  medical  di|)loin;i  in  1T82. 
He  was  thereupon  appointed  physician  at  the  hospi- 


tal in  his  native  town,  and  sub.sequently  head  physi- 
cian of  the  county  of  Zala,  In  lT8-"i  he  became  phy- 
sician at  llu:  health  resort  Balatun  Fined. 

In  1802  Osterreicher  went  to  Vienna  to  practise. 
His  investigations  into  the  adulteration  of  food  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Emperor  Francis,  who  re- 
warded him  with  handsome  gifts ;  anil  on  liisappoint- 
ment  as  chief  jihysician  to  the  imperial  household  in 
1818,  he  received  the  great  gold  medal  of  citizenship, 

Osterreieher's  works  include:  "Analysis  Aijua- 
rum  Budensiiim  Item  Aqu;e  Sarisapiensis  et  -\ciduhE 
Piirediensis,''  Vienna,  1781;  "  Naehricht  von  den 
Bestandtheilen  und  Kriiflendes  Fureder  Sauerbrun- 
nens,"  ib.  1792;  "Sal  MiiabilisNativusHungaricus," 
ib.  1801, 

Bibliography:  Reich, Bt(h  El,  1856;  Wiener yiittheilungcn, 

1858,  No.  5  :  Sziunyei,  Magiiur  Iruk. 

s.  L.  V. 

OSTRAXJ.     See  Mahrish-Ostrau. 

OSTRICH  :  The  Hebrew  term  for  this  bird  oc- 
curring most  frequently  in  the  Bible  is  "  bat  ha-ya'a- 
nah  " ;  the  plunil  form  "ye'enim"  occurs  in  Lam. 
iv.  3,  and  "renanim"  in  Job  xxxix.  13  (A.  V.  "pea- 
cocks"). The  Authorized  Version  renders  also  "  ha- 
sidah"  {ib.)  by  "ostrich"  (see  Stohk). 

The  ostrich  is  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut. 
xiv,  15).  Allusionsare  made  toils  living  in  deserted 
and  lonely  places  (Isa.  xiii,  21,  xxxiv.  13,  xliii,  20; 
Jer.  1.  39;  Job  xxx.  29),  to  its  melancholy  ciy 
(Micah  i.  8),  and  to  itsspeed  in  running  (.lob  xxxix. 
18).  The  idea  of  its  being  jiitiless  toward  its  young 
(Job  xxxix.  16;  Lara.  iv.  3)  has,  as  Tristram  says, 
some  foundation  in  fact,  because  "  when  surprised 
by  man  with  the  young  before  they  are  able  to  run, 
the  parent  bird  scuds  off  alone  and  leaves  its  off- 
spring to  their  fate."  So  also  with  regard  to  its 
stupidity  (Job  xxxix.  17):  "  \V hen  surprised  it  will 
often  take  the  verj'  course  that  insures  its  capture." 
These  two  characteristics  are  ascribed  to  il  by  the 
,\rabs  also.  On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  that  the 
ostrich  leaves  its  eggs  to  be  hatched  bj*  the  sand 
(ib.  \-ieisi'f/.)  may  have  arisen  from  its  habit  of  scat- 
tering some  unineubated  eggs  around  its  nest  to 
serve  as  food  for  the  young  when  batched. 

In  the  ]Mishnah  "na'amit,"  in  the  Talmud  "na- 
'amita,"  is  used  besides  "bat  ha-ya'anah  "  for  the 
ostrich  (Sliab,  110b;  M.  K.  26a).  The  voraciousness 
of  the  bird  is  illustrated  by  its  devouring  a  pair  of 
phylacteries  (Yer.  M.  K.  83b),  and  it  is  also  related 
(Yer.  Yoma  iv.  4)  that  an  ostrich  swallowed  gold 
pieces  of  the  size  of  an  olive  and  ejected  them  in  a 
])olished  condition.  It  does  not  even  disdain  bro- 
ken glass  as  food  (Shab,  128a),  Yalk.  Shim'oni  ii, 
17a  makes  the  ostrich  consume  the  flesh  of  the  slain 
Agag.  In  Kelim  xvii.  14  is  mentioned  a  vessel  made 
of  a  glazed  ostrich-eggshell,  having  a  capacity  of 
twenty-four  lien  eggs.  The  egg  of  the  ostrich  was 
used  for  medicinal  purposes  (Shab.  110b). 
Bibliography:  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  p.  233;  I^wysohn,  Z,  T. 

\K  1K8. 

K    <;.  It.  L   M,   C, 

OSTROG  :  Russian  city  in  tlie  government  of 
Volliyniu.  A  Jewish  community  was  probably 
founded  at  (Kstrog  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  Lctsk  was  alread.v  noted  for  its  im- 
portant Jewish   population.      The  first  published 
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reference  to  the  Jews  of  Ostrog  is  dated  1533.  and 
deals  with  the  imposition  of  custonis  duties  on 
horned  cattle  l)roii!rlit  from  Walkcliia  by  Jewish 
drovers  of  Ostrog  and  other  towns.  The  extent  of 
this  trade  may  be  seen  from  the  statement  tliat 
Isachka,  an  Ostrog  Jew.  bouglit  l.-iOO  o.\eu  in  Wal- 
lachia.  In  1536  a  nunil)er  of  Ostrog  Jews  were  ac- 
cused before  King  Sigisnimid  I.  of  liaving  driven 
several  thousand  head  of  cattle  from  Wallachia  to 
Poland  by  way  of  Lithuania  without  paying  the  re- 
quired customs  duties:  the  accused  claimed  that 
they  had  paid  the  required  duties  in  Poland,  and 
that  they  liad  not  passed  tlirough  Lithuania  at 
all.  In  looO  the  celebrated  Jewish  scholar  Solo- 
mon Luria  became  rabbi  of  Ostrog.  His  fame 
brought  many  students  to  Ostrog.  and  the  town 
thus  became  the  seat  of  a  widely  famed  rabbinical 
seminary.  He  was  frequently  ctdled  upon  toact  as 
judge  in  civil 
cases,  especially 
in  important 
legal  suits.  In 
1568  the  well- 
known  t  a  X  - 
farmers  Isaac 
Borodavka  and 
3Iendel  IsaaUo- 
vich  went  to 
Ostrog  to  sub- 
mit a  suit  to  a 
rabbinical  court 
composed  of 
Solomon  Luria 
and  the  rabbis  of 
Brest  and  Pinsk. 
Luria  was  fol- 
lowed bj'  other 
noted  rabl>is — 
Eliezer  ben  Sim- 
hah  Kohen  of 
Tulchin  (d. 
1612),  Simson 
ben  Isaac  Boch 
(d.  1636),  and  Samuel  Edels  (d.  1631).  The  house 
of  the  last-named  was  preserved  until  1889,  when  it 
was  destroyed  bj-  tire.  The  fame  and  learning  of 
these  rabbis  gave  Ostrog  great  prominence  among 
Jewish  communities,  so  mucli  so  that  it  was  styled 
by  a  contemporary  writer  "the  great  city  of  schol- 
ars and  writers,  uniting  within  itself  learning  and 
greatness. " 

Toward  the  nu'ddle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Ostrog  had  about  1,.500  Jewisli  householders,  and 
the  importance  of  the  community  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  Ostrog Avas  one  of  tlie  four  "main  Vol- 
hynian  communities"  that  sent  their  delegates  to  the 
diet  of  the  Volliyniau  "  kahals."  which  in  turn 
selected  delegates  to  the  Council  of  Four  Lands. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Ostrog  community  was  shat- 
tered by  the  Cossack  uprising  imder  Chmielnicki.  In 
Aug.,  1647,  the  city  was  pillaged  liy  the  Cossacks, 
and  the  Jews  wlio  had  not  made  their  escape  were 
massacred;  in  Feb.,  1649,  the  town  was  again  at- 
tacked, the  Jews,  with  few  exceptions,  being  killed 
in  one  night :  men.  women,  anil  ciiildren  were  slain 
on  the  streets  and  squares,  their  houses  were  utterly 
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destroyed,  and  the  synagogue  was  transformed  into 
a  stable.  Three  rows  of  graves  are  still  ]>ointed 
out  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Ostrog  as  being  those  of 
the  victims  of  the  massacre.  It  is  the  custom 
among  the  pious  Jews  of  Ostrog  to  visit  these 
graves  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  and  throw  garlic  on 
them  :  the  origin  of  the  latter  custom  is  not  delinitely 
known. 

In  1661  the  town  still  bore  witness  to  the  destruc- 
tive violence  of  the  Cossacks.  In  that  year  there 
were  only  five  Jewish  houses  in  Ostrog,  and  the 
once  flourishing  community  had  vanished  as  if  by 
magic.  In  1666  a  certain  Aaron  Zelig  of  Ostrog 
was  sent  as  delegate  to  the  general  council  at  P.she- 
vorsk.  In  the  next  decade  of  the  Siiine  century  the 
community  of  Ostrog  had  as  its  rabbi  Shmelka 
Sack,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  local  yesliiliuh  and 
who  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense  the  synagogue  des- 
troyed in  1648. 
Ilis  synagogue 
was  ruined  bv 
fire  in  1889'. 
Sack  died  in 
1680  and  was 
succeeded  by 
the  c  a  b  a  1 i  s  t 
Naphtali  Ko- 
hen. who  went 
to  Posen  in  1689, 
then  to  Frank- 
forton-the-Main 
and  Prague,  and 
after  a  checkered 
career  returned 
to  Ostrog  in 
1715.  From 
Ostrog,  Kohen 
started  for  Pal- 
estine, but  died 
on  the  way,  in 
Constantinople 
(1719).  Joel 
Heilprin,  previ- 
ously rabbi  of  Lutsk,  was  rabbi  of  Ostrog  between 
1690  and  1710,  and  was  called  by  the  Jews  there 
"Joel  the  Great."  He  was  succeeded  by  Bezaleel 
Kohen  (son  of  Naphtali  Kohen),  who  died  in  1717. 

In  the  eighteenih  centurj'  Cstrog  was  divided  by 
the  hereditar\-  princes  into  two  parts;  and  this  led 
naturally  to  the  division  of  the  Jewish  community 
into  two  kahid  organizations,  under  their  separate 
rabbis.  The  two  kahals  were  not  always  on  fiieiidlj' 
terms.  Internal  dissensions  arose  and  seiiously  af- 
fected the  welfare  of  the  community,  rendering  it 
less  able  to  defend  itself  against  common  enemies. 
These  internal  dissensions  were  reflected  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  commuinty  with  other  Volhynian 
communities,  as  exemjilifled  by  the  formal  protest, 
in  1758,  of  two  rabbis,  Ldb  of  Kremenctz  and  Saul 
of  Vladimir,  against  the  condtict  of  the  Ostrog 
kahal,  in  which  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  latter 
were  accused  of  abuse  of  their  ollicial  positions. 

Ostrog  was  affected  but  little  by  the  Haidamack 
raids  which  kept  the  .Jewish  popidalions  of  Kiev, 
Volhynia.  and  Podolia  in  a  state  of  fear  betwcer 
1734  and  1768.     A  few  Jewish  merchants  from  Os 
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trogwere  killed  while  returning  from  a  neighlioring 
fair,  and  according  to  tradition  an  attempt  was 
made  by  peasants  from  nearby  villages  to  smuggle 
arms  into  tlie  town  with  the  purpose  of  later  mas- 
sacring the  Jews  and  the  Poles;  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered and  frustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  Tatars  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity.  The  Jews  of  Ostrog  regarded 
this  as  a  miraculous  escape,  and  for  decailcs  cele- 
l)rated  the  event  by  reading  appropriate  psalms  on 
the  day  after  Passover. 

Tliesecond  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
troubled  time  for  the  Polish  Jewry.  The  census  re- 
turns of  that  i)eriod  show  that  the  Ostrog  conunu- 
nity,  like  the  rest,  felt  the  jiressure  of  contemporary 
events.  The  statistical  data  for  1765-87  collected 
in  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  diets  show 
the  following: 
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With  the  disappearance  of  their  prosperity  the 
Jews  of  Ostrog  lost  also  much  of  their  learning. 
Poverty,  helplessness,  and  ignorance  created  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  teachings  of 
Statistics,  the  H.\sidim,  and  in  tlie  last  two 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  centviry 
Hasidism  rapidly  gained  adherents  throughout 
Volhynia.  The  last  district  rablii  of  Ostrog  under 
Polish  ride  was  the  famous  Meir  Margolies  (d.  1790), 
a  faithful  foUowerof  BcSIIT.  The  rabl)isof  O.strog 
during  the  eighties  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
Jacob  Joseph  (d.  1790),  known,  after  the  title  of  his 
work,  as  "]{ab  Yeba,"  and  Asher  Zebi  Koretzki, 
author  of  a  Hasidic  work.  Both  were  pupils 
of  Baer  of  Meseritz,  and  vmtiring  preachers  of 
Hasidism  in  Ostrog. 

On  the  second  partition  of  Poland  Ostrog  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Russia.  During  the  siege  of 
the  city  by  the  liussiau  army  (1792)  the  old  syna- 
gog\ie,  in  which  the  Jews  bad  gathered  for  protec- 
tion, was  hit  repeatedly  by  eamion-balls.  One  of 
tliese  may  still  be  seen  emiiedded  in  the  outer  wall 
of  stone,  anil  another  is  suspendeil  by  an  iron  chain 
from  the  iimer  wall  of  the  synagogue.  The  Jews 
of  Ostrog  regarded  the  escape  of  their  synagogue 
from  complete  destruction  as  a  miracle,  and  com- 
memoraled  the  event  for  many  years  on  (he  sixth 
and  seventh  days  of  Tammu/..  A  house  in  Ostrog 
which  l)i'longed  to  a  Jew  and  which  was  the  home 
of  the  printing  establishment  that  issued,  in  1581, 
the  first  New  T<-stament  in  Slavoniir  is  still  standing. 

Ostrog  has  a  total  populatioi\  of  14,530,  of  whom 
8.000  arc  Jews.  The  comnuinity  jiosscsscs  three 
synagogties,  fifteen  liousesof  iirayer,  several  Jewish 
schools,  a  Jewish  hospital,  and  a  .Tewish  government 
school.  The  Jews  of  Oslrog  are  chicHy  engaged  in 
retail  trading  and  in  handicrafts,  especially  tailor- 
ing and  shoemaking. 


Bibliography  :  Dubnow,  in  VunkhinU  1894,  p.  3 ;  Rfflcsf);  i 
XiiiliiM:  Hussku-Yevreislti  ^Wihiu,  vols.  1.,  il.;  Hii-Mili?, 
ISBO,  p.  214. 
II.    K.  J      ••■    I' 

OSTROGOKSKI,  MOISEI  YAKOVLE- 
VICH  :  Hussian  political  economist  and  sociologist ; 
born  in  the  year  1854.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
teacher  at  Grodno  (see  "Ha-Shahar,"  v.  273).  After 
studying  law  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
he  held  for  some  time  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  He  jiublished  his"  Klironologiya 
Kusskoi  l.storii,"  a  chronology  of  Russian  history, 
in  1872  (St.  Petersburg),  and  in  the  following  year  his 
"Khronologiya  V'seobschei  i  Husskoi  Istorii,"  which 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  (14th  ed.,  (V'.  1897). 
His  "Istoriya  Rossiidlya  Karodnykh  Ucbilisheh,"  a 
history  of  Russia  for  the  public  schools,  enjoyed  a 
like  popularity  (14th  ed.,  ih.  189G).  In  1870  he  be- 
gan to  publish  the  yearly  "  Yuridicheski  Kalendar." 
In  1889  appeared  his  "  De  I'Organisation  des  Partis 
Polititiues  au,\  Etats  Unis"  (Paris;  reprinted  from 
the  "Auuales  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Science  Poli- 
tique ").  His  "  La  Femme,  au  Point  de  Vne  du  Droit 
Public"  (Paris,  1892)  was  crowned  by  the  Faculte 
de  Droit  of  Paris  and  has  been  translated  into  both 
German  and  English  C'The  Rights  of  Woman," 
London,  1893).  "  De  I'Organisation  de  Partis  I'oli- 
tiques"  subsequently  formed  the  basis  of  a  larger 
work,  in  three  volumes,  im  the  iiolitical  parties  of 
Great  Britiiin  and  the  United  States,  of  which  au 
English  translation  appeared  tinder  the  title  "De- 
mocracy and  the  Organization  of  Political  Parties," 
with  a  preface  by  James  Bryce  (New  York,  3  vols., 
1902). 

nrBiiocRAriiT:  Brokhaiis-E:tr(in,  Enlzihlopedicheski  Sliivar; 
Xiw  Ynrk  Timc.i.  l)vr.  27.  19U2. 
11.   K.  P-    Wl. 

OSTROPOLI,      SAMSON     BEN     PESAH: 

Polish  iulil)i;  martyivil  at  P(jloniHiye,  goviTiiment 
of  Podolia,  in  the  Cossacks'  Upkising  July  15, 
1G48.  When  the  Cossacks  laid  siege  to  Polonnoye, 
Samson,  with  300  of  his  followers,  arrayed  in  their 
shrouds  and  praying-shawls,  went  to  the  synagogue, 
and  stood  there  jtraying  until  the  enemy  came  and 
butchered  them  all. 

Ostropoli  was  a  noted  calialist.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  commentary  (published  by  his  nephew 
Pesal.i  at  Zolkiev  in  1709)  on  the  cabalistic  work 
"  Karnayim."  According  to  the  author  of  "  Yewen 
^Mezulah,"  he  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  the  Zohar 
in  conformity  with  th(;  cabalistic  system  of  Luria; 
but  this  work  has  not  be<'n  preserved.  Other  works 
of  his  are:  "  Dine  wellanhagot  ha-Adam  "  (O.strog, 
1793),  a  collection  of  cabalistic  liturgical  regulations 
from  the  works  of  Ostropoli  and  other  cabalists; 
"Sefer  Likkutim"  (Grodno,  1794),  cabalistic  c.\e- 
geti('S  and  elucidations  of  many  passages  in  the 
Zohar  and  other  works;  and"Nifla'ot  Hadashot" 
(ib.  1797),  elucidations  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Five  Megillot,  and  homiletics. 

Bini.inijUAPiiY:  Griltz,  rienrh.  x.  .57,  W,  I,p|pslc  1R97;  Yrmn 
MifiiUili.  si'i-linn  tirzrmh   Dikiih  PnUmah  :  .\zulal,  .s/i.«i 
liii-diiliiliin.  i.  IHl,  Wllnu,  is,52:'<;urlanil,  U-Kmnl  lui-dezi:- 
rill.  II.  2'),  vl.fKltf  scii.:  FQrst,  Hihl.  Jml.  111.  :V>7. 
II.  11.  A.  S.  W. 

OSTRO'WO.    See  Posen. 
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OTHNIEL  :  One  of  the  sons  of  Kenaz.  accord- 
ing to  ibe  clirouicUr  (I  Cliron.  iv.  li?);  hence  one  of 
the  Kenizzites.  After  Caleb  had  been  assigned  his 
possession  (Josli.  xv.  13  tt  seq.),  lie  drove  out  tlie 
giants  and  otherwise  secured  it  for  himself,  except 
the  town  of  Kirjath-se])her,  as  a  jirize  for  whose 
capture  he  olTered  his  duughti-r  Aclisah.  "Othiiiel 
the  son  of  Kenez,  the  lirollier  of  Caleb,  took  it,  and 
lie  gave  him  Aclisah  his  daughter  to  wife"  (/A.  xv. 
16,  17).  Uthniel's  heroism,  however,  achieved  the 
greatest  results  for  his  peo])le  when  he  delivered 
them  from  f(jreign  oppression.  The  trilies  had  no 
sooner  settled  iu  the  land  than  a  conqueror  from 
the  country  of  Mesopotamia,  Cushan-rishathaim, 
probably  an  Aramean,  swept  down  over  Syrian 
territory  and  subjected  Israel.  For  eight  years 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  price  of  submission 
and  oppression.  When  they  cried  for  mercy  Yiiwii 
raised  up  a  savior,  "even  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
Caleb's  younger  brother"  (.Judges  iii.  !)).  By  the 
spirit  of  YiiwH  that  came  upon  him  he  routed  the 
king  from  Mesopotamia  au(l  saved  Israel  from  its 
oppressor.  "And  the  laud  had  rest  forty  years." 
The  question  of  marriage  involved  iu  this  narrative 
is  not  troublesome.  The  marrying  of  near  kin  was 
allowalile  iu  that  day,  as  is  seen  in  the  cases  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  2,  5,  13),  of  Isaac  and  Rebekali, 
of  Jacob  and  Rachel  and  Leah,  and  often  iu  later 
times.  Othniel's  real  relation  to  Caleb  is  plain  if 
the  narrative  is  allowed  to  tell  its  own  story. 

E.  G.  It.  I.'m.  p. 

OTIYTOT  DE-RABBI  AKIBA.  See  Akib-\ 
r.E-N  .b  si:ri[,  Alpii-vbet  of. 

OTBANTO  (1c:-it:iS):  City  of  southern  Italy. 
It  was  one  of  the  oldest  .seats  of  Jewish  learning  in 
Europe,  so  that  at  an  early  date  the  proverb  "From 
Bari  shall  the  Law  go  forth,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Otrauto"  came  into  circulation.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  community  was  a  comparatively 
large  one.  Benjamin  of  Tude'a,  who  speaks  of  the 
town  as  being  "on  the  coast  of  the  Grecian  Sea," 
found  there  about  500  Jews,  leaders  among  whom 
were  Rabbis  Menahem,  Caleb,  Jleir,  and  Mali.  The 
community  survived  until  about  1.540  the  various 
vici.ssitudes  experienced  b_v  all  Jews  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  As  late  as  1538  mention  is  made  of 
regular  sermons  preached  in  Otrauto:  and  at  about 
the  same  time  a  divorce  document  was  drawn  up 
tliere. 

The  following  scholars  are  known  to  have  lived 
at  Olranto:  Moses  b.  Shem-Tob  ibu  H.\BII5  of  Lis- 
bon (I5th  cent.)  and  the  liturgical  poet  Menahem  b. 
Mordecai  Corisi  ('V'llp)-  The  Jews  of  Otranto  spoke 
Greek  and  often  liad  Greek  names. 

BinLiOGR,\piiY:  Benjaiiiln  of  Tmlchi,  /(iiicrari/.  ed.  Asher.  t. 
15,  II. :(:):  Zunz,  (.'.  1'.  2ili'il..  p.  t4ii.  iiute  jr;  iclciii,  Lihroliir- 
firjtch.  p.  .514  ;  Krsrh  ami  (.nihi'i',  Ktirfic.  scctiou  ii.,  part  ~7,  p. 
I4t»:  I.iizzaUo,  Ltitih  Ini-I'ttiilauinu  i). -"lO. 
c.  I.  E. 

OTTENHEIMER,  HENRIETTE :  German 
pocli-v-.  1m, in  Hi  Slull^ail  .'^rpt.  10.  1S(I7;  died  there 
1883.  A  faithful  Jewess,  she  was  lilled  wilh  the 
<lesire.  even  at  an  early  age.  to  combat  anti-Jewish 
prejudice:  and  she  numbered  among  her  friends 
and  corrisi)ondeiits  many  famous  personages,  inclu- 
ding Uhland,  Riickerl.  Michael  Beer  (the  author  of 


"Struensee"),  Gabriel  Riesscr,  Menzel,  and  others. 
The  last  years  of  her  life  she  spent,  almost  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  with  an  aged  sister  near  Ratisbon. 
Henriette  Ottenheimer  wrote  much,  both  in  prose 
and  in  poetry,  allliough  she  published  little.  Her 
most  imporlant  wcnk  is  the  poem  "  Der  Ketten- 
sclimied,  ein  Jlarehentrauni"  (Stuttgart,  1835),  dedi- 
cated to  Uhland.  Other  works  include:  "Gediclite" 
(ib.  183'J),  a  volume  of  poems;  "  Bildcr  und  Lieder" 
(Munich,  1833);  "Erzilhluiigen  und  Gedielite" 
(Stuttgart.  1836);  and  "Eizahluiigen "  (Leipsic, 
1841).  She  also  ccmtributed  stories  and  lyric  poems 
to  the  "Morgenblatl,"  Lewald's  "Eurojia."  Dullcr's 
"Phu'nix  "and  "  Deiitschrs  Slammbuch,"  Spindler's 
"  Dameuzeituug."  and  other  periodicals. 

BlBLIoc.RAPiIV  :  Kayserllng.  l)ir-  JUdischcn  Frauen,  pp.  238 
et  !ic<i. 
s.  M.  K. 

OTTENSOOSER,  DAVID:  German  author; 
born  1784;  died  3Iay  22.  18.58.  at  Flirth.  An  infant 
prodigy,  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader  from  early 
youth;  and  his  unceasing  activity  continued 
throughout  his  life.  Oltensooser  was  a  thorough 
scholar,  although  entirely  self-taught  ;  but  his  mode 
of  expression  is  frequently  obscure  owing  to  his 
lack  of  training. 

His  literary  activities  were  manifold.  He  trans- 
lated and  annotated  the  Books  of  Job.  Isaiah,  and 
Jeremiah,  edited  philosophical  works  of  Mai- 
monides,  Bedersi,  and  SIiem-Tob  ben  Joseph  Fala- 
quera,  wrote  a  Jewish  history  based  on  Jo.sephus, 
and  pulilislie<l  anecdotes  from  the  Talmud  and  from 
Maiuionides. 

In  Ottensooser's  time  the  yeshibah  of  Flirth  was 
at  its  prime,  and  the  students  of  the  Talmud  there 
found  iu  him  a  constant  benef.ictor. 

BiBLio«R.4Piiv:  H.  Zirnclorf.  in  AUq.  Zeit.  dfss  Jud.  IS-iS,  p. 
4n;  Furst,  Bihl.  Jud.  iu.3S-5'J;  Zeltlin.  CiW.  Piift-iltiidijls. 
ii.  258. 
s.  M.  L.  B, 

OTTENSOSER,  LAZARUS:  German  rabbi; 
born  at  Weimar.s.schmiedeu  in  17'.*8:  died  at  Iloeli- 
stadt  Aug..  1878:  son  of  the  "Cultusbeamte  "  Xaph- 
tali  Ottensoser  of  "Weimarsschniieden,  with  ^\  lioiu 
he  went  iu  early  youth  to  Kleiuabstadt.  Begin- 
ning life  as  a  pedler,  Lazarus  was  subsequently 
called  as  teacher  to  the  community  of  Schciufeld. 
In  1821  he  was  called  as  "nioreli  zedek  "  to  Aub, 
and  in  1828  to  Hochstadt.  In  1861  the  Bavarian 
government  oflieially  sanctioned  the  Talmud  Torah 
which  he  had  established. 

Bibliography:  N.  YscbKege,  Lchiii  iind  IViiiicn  dcs  Rah- 
liinciv  Ltncirux  (illfiisiiner,  (Iriliidir  der  Talmud  Torah 
(Prof^oaraiukn)  Sclnde  i»  Horhsti'hlt  In.d.i. 
s.  S.  O. 

OTTINGEN  :  Forunr  iirineipalily  and  county 
of  Germany,  covering  aliout  100  scjuare  kilometers. 
It  belonged  to  the  two  liousesof  Ottingen-Spielberg 
and  Ottingeii-Wallerstein.  and  included,  aside  from 
the  capital  of  (Mtiugen.  the  commuuities  of  Hajns- 
furth.  .Monelisrolli,  Harliurg,  Deggingen,  Ederheim. 
Schoplloch,  Erdliiigcu,  PMauinloeh,  Balderu.  Ober- 
dorf.  and  .\ufhauseu.  The  earliest  date  mentioned 
in  connection  wilh  the  Jews  of  Otliugen  is  1298.  the 
time  of  the  Riudlleiseh  persecutions;  this  occurs  in 
the  "  Marlyrologium,"  where  the  capital  is  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  same  date.     On  May  30, 
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1331,  Emperor  Lutiwig  granted  to  Count  Ludwig 
the  Elder  of  Ottiugeu  the  right  "to  use  and  enjoy 
his  Jews,  together  with  all  rights,  honors,  and  good 
habits."  On  Mov.  21,  1342,  au  imperial  edict  was 
issued  ordering  every  Jew  twelve  years  of  age  and 
over  to  pay  the  "Opferpfennig  "  ami  one  gulden  (in 
gold)  every  Christmas  into  the  imperial  exehe(iiier. 
On  June  16,  1439,  Count  Ludwig  sent  at  the  em- 
peror's commaud  the  physician  Enoch  b.  Abraham 
to  a  conference  with  the  royal  councilors  at  Nurem- 
berg. In  1.5.52  Count  Ludwig  XVI.,  of  the  house  of 
Spielberg,  e.xpelled  all  the  Jews  from  the  territory; 
they  went  to  Esslingen,  and  refused  to  return  even 
when  the  governor  Conrad  Zwickh  sent  them  "reso- 
lutions "  as  an  inducement  to  do  so.  In  1.587  only 
seven  Je-^s  and  one  Jewess  are  mentioned  as  at 
Ottingen.  From  1G08  to  1614  the  two  branches  of 
the  house  conferred  witii  a  view  to  expelling  all 
Jews,  but  the  plan  was  not  carried  out.  In  1658- 
16.59  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Ottingen-Baldern 
by  the  countess  Isabella  Eleonore,  and  admitted 
to  Erlingcn  at  the  intercession  of  the  head  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John,  Heinrich  von  Llitzow.  In  1714 
the  regidations  restricting  the  Jews  of  tlttiugen 
to  the  towns  of  Spielberg  and  Wallerstein  were 
abolished. 

Tlie  earliest  documents  referring  to  the  Jews  there 

belong  to  the  fifteenth  centurj-  and  are  letters  of 

protection  granted  by  the  counts  to  individual  Jews. 

The  earliest  of  these   letters,  of  the 

Earliest  year  1434,  was  granted  to  the  brothers 
Docu-        Hirsch  and   Sl'issmann.      Jews   were 

ments.  permitted  to  lend  money  on  pledges 
at  a  weekly  interest  of  one  pfennig  in 
the  gulden.  If  involved  in  lawsuits,  the  testimony 
of  at  least  two  Christian  citizens  was  required 
against  them.  This  contract  was  indefinite  as  to 
time  and  could  be  canceled  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
count.  Similar  letters  of  protection  were  granted  in 
1444  by  Count  Wilhelm  to  the  Jew  Jacob  of  Wem- 
ding,  and  in  1.5.59  bj-  a  later  Coiuit  Wilhelm  to 
some  Jews  of  Neresheim.  These  Jews  were  each  re- 
quired to  keep  in  tlieir  houses  a  Christian  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  case  of  war,  and  a  spear,  and  to  pay  the 
)'eurly  state  tax  in  addition  to  ten  gulden  as  protec- 
tion money.  Letters  of  protection  for  the  Jews 
were  granted  at  Ottingen  only  after  the  Thirty 
Years'  war.  In  the  introductions  to  tliese  letters  it 
was  invariably  observed  that  the  Jews  ought  to  be 
"e.xpelled  and  aliolished,"  and  that  the  count 
granted  them  his  protection  only  by  special  request, 
and  his  favor oidy  for  the  specified  time.  Arequest 
for  the  renewal  of  a  letter  had  to  be  made  half  a 
year  before  the  expiration  of  the  old  one.  On  being 
taken  under  protection  the  Jews  were  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  fealty,  for  which  joining  of  hands 
was  substituted  in  1S06. 

The  Jews  of  Ottingen  were  subjected  to  the  fol- 
lowing taxes  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  already  : 
(1)  the  "  Kleppergeld  "  (iu  the  form  of  one  or  two 
good  saddle-horses,  sent  to  the  castle  for  the  use 
of  tlic  count  every  two  or  three  years;  frequently  a 
sum  up  to  ten  gulden  per  family  was  required  in- 
stead);  (2)  tlie  "Ordinari"  Uix  (introduced  in  1649. 
for  real  estate,  which  was  entered  every  year  at  the 
"  Rcntkammer");  (3)  the  goose-tax  (introduced  in 


1719;  it  consisted  in  the  delivery  to  the  count  of 
"fattened,  unplucked,  and  live"  geese  every  year, 
on  St.  JIartin's  day;  this  tax  also  was  often  com- 
muted til  a  money  payment  at  the  rate  of  one  gulden 
per  goose);  (4)  the  Jlichaelmas  tax  ;  (.5) the  "llerbst- 
/.ins"or  synagogal  tax;  (6)  the  New- Year's  and 
"Sacrist"  money  (from  7.5  to  lUO  gulden,  collected 
by  the  parnasim  of  the  various  communities  and 
handed  to  those  of  Ottingen,  who  solemnly  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  prince's  exchequer). 

In  addition  to  these  taxes  tlie  Jews  were  obliged 
to  send  a  valuable  present  to  the  count  on  his  wed- 
ding. If  a  Jew  married  one  of  his  .sons  or  daugh- 
ters, he  could  keep  the  yomig  couple  ouly  one  year 
(the  ■'  Kost jahr  ")  thereafter  in  his  house,  after  which 
they  had  to  leave  the  county.  Beginning  with 
1806  a  Jew  was  permitted  to  marry  only  when  an- 
other family  had  disappeared  in  some  way,  or  on 
receiving  special  jHTinission.  Jews  were  not  per- 
mitted to  take  more  than  7  per  cent  interest  for  their 
money.  Any  .Tew  convicted  of  usury,  or  of  taking 
any  object  in  addition  to  his  legitimate  interest,  for- 
feited the  loan  an<l  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine 
amounting  to  double  the  sum  lo  ined. 

Jewish  The  Jews  of  Ottingen  were  not  al- 
Business.  lowed  to  deal  in  spices  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  In 
1785  those  of  Ottingen-Spielberg  were  permitted  to 
establish  chintz-,  cotton-,  and  silk-mills.  One  Jloses 
the  Elder  was  considered  lo  be  the  richest  Jew  of 
Ottingen,  the  value  of  his  property  being  estimated 
at  12,000  guUlen  in  1684. 

In  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies the  houses  of  the  Jews  were  ollicially  in- 
spected every  second  year;  beginning  with  1806, 
every  third  year.  Every  Friday  each  Jew  was  com- 
pelled lo  clean  the  street  in  front  of 

Restric-  his  house,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
tions.  two  thaler.  Although  a  decree  of 
1.530  ordered  the  Jews  to  wear  yellow 
rings  on  their  caps,  this  was  never  enforced  in  Ot- 
tingen, and  Charles  V.  annulled  it  entirely  in  1541, 
since  Jews  wearing  this  badge  beyond  the  county 
would  be  in  peril  of  life  and  liiub.  The  Jews  were 
furthermore  permitted  to  ride  through  the  streets  of 
the  town  with  baldric  and  side-arms,  except  on 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  the  Christmas  holidays. 
On  June  8,  1623,  the  Jews  of  Ottingen  were  forbid- 
den to  make  their  purchases  in  the  weekly  market 
before  the  "Jew's  Hag"  was  hoisted.  The  tongue 
of  every  ox  killed  for  Jewish  consumption  was  sent 
to  the  court.  Intercourse  with  foreign  Jews  was 
strictly  forbidden;  a  foreign  Jew  coming  into  the 
county  paid  a  jiolltax  of  eighiccn  kreuzer  per  daj- 
and  reported  daily  to  the  authorities.  As  Jewish 
beggars  were  especially  troublesome  in  the  territory 
of  Ottingen,  the  state  est^iblished  inns  for  them  at 
llarbiirg  and  Wallerstein.  A  detailed  description 
of  the  Jewish  tnunps.  who,  with  others,  often  made 
the  roads  unsafe,  was  given  by  the  Jew  Joseph 
Isiiac,  bookseller  at  Gosehheim,  in  the  "Journal  von 
iMid  fiir  Franken."  1790;  for  the  betterment  of  their 
condition  he  published  in  1791.  in  Hebrew  and 
Oeriuan.  a  work  entitled  "Gedaiikcn  ilber  Hettel- 
juden  und  Ihre  Bessere  Versorgung  " 

Dilliculties  between  Jews  and    Christians   were 
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brought  iulo  the  Christ iau  courts,  before  wliicli  Jews 

and  Christians  vero  equal ;  aud  tlie  former  had  their 

own  ceremony  iu  taking  the  oath.     The  Jew  about 

to  take  an  oatli  tirst  covered  his  liead  ; 

Leg-al        then   he  washed   liis  liands.  said  the 

Status.  prayer  "  Aslier  Yazar,"  drew  I  lie  tallit 
over  liis  head,  put  on  thctelillin,  turned 
with  his  face  toward  the  east,  took  the  roll  of  the 
Law  into  his  right  hand,  covered  it  partly  with  the 
left  hand,  and  recited  the  formula  of  the  oath.  In 
especially  dillicult  cases  he  held  a  butcher's  knife  in 
his  hand,  or  took  the  oath  in  the  synagogue,  sitting. 
arrayeil  in  a  shroud,  on  a  coffin  before  the  open  ark. 
In  1T!S3  the  "Ordnung  des  Ji'idischen  Eides  vor 
Christlichen  Gerichten  "  appeared. 

In  1583  the  Jew  Abraham  Haas  was  hanged  by 
the  feet  on  a  gallows,  beside  a  luingry  dog,  and  ex- 
pired after  thirty  hours.  In  1.553-50  the  Jews  llirscli 
Knbin  and  Schmerein  were  accused  of  having  killed 
a  Christian  child  for  ritual  purposes.  Anna  Griivin, 
the  complainant,  however,  was  convicted  of  cal- 
umny and  sentenced  to  death  by  drowning.  The 
Jews  were  liberated  June  30,  1556,  on  taking  a  sol- 
emn oath  torcnoimce  their  feuds.  On  Jan.  12,  1011, 
"Jacob  the  Tall."  after  committing  a  burglary,  made 
an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  "Deutsche  Ordenshaus" 
with  gunpowder;  he  was  captured,  tortured  -several 
times  in  spite  of  having  confessed,  and  hanged  by 
his  feet  on  the  gallows,  between  two  dogs.  A  great 
(ire  was  built  near  him,  at  which  he  was  slowly 
roasted  for  half  an  hour,  until  he  expired.  In  JIay. 
1690,  the  Jews  were  suspected  of  having  murdered 
a  Christian  child,  but  they  succeeded  iit  proving 
that  the  Christian  Hans  Hopfenstetter  committed 
the  deed.  The  Jews  thereupon  held  services  of 
thanksgiving  and  appointed  tlie  18th  of  lyyar  as  a 
day  of  fasting  in  commemoration  of  their  deliver- 
ance, which  day  is  still  observed. 

The  Jews  had  local  and  two  district  rabbis,  the 
former  being  elected  by  the  communities  and  the 
latter  by  the  parnasim,  who  convened  for  this  pur- 
pose f  rf)m  the  various  communities.  The  rabbis,  can- 
tors, schoolmasters,  slaughterers,  and 
Rabbis  and  "schulklopfers"  were  exempt  from  all 
Teachers,  taxes,  administered  justice  with  the 
consent  of  the  county,  imposed  fines, 
and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  the  lesser  or  the 
greater  excommunication  upon  individual  members. 
The  district  rabbis  received  from  45  to  90  gulden ; 
after  the  Jewish  courts  were  abolished  in  1811  they 
received  400  gulden. 

The  communities  were  divided  into  two  groups, 
each  constituting  a  district  rabbinate:  the  Ottingen- 
Spielberg  group,  including  the  eight  larger  commu- 
nities, and  the  ( Utingen-Wallerstein  group,  including 
six  communities.  The  following  rabbis  were  asso- 
ciat<(l  with  the  former  group:  lfiGl-96 — Enoch  b. 
Abraham,  Simon  Hirseh,  Simon  b.  Yishai,  Moses 
MeVr  Tarnopol  {author  of  the  Pentateuch  commen- 
tary ".Me'or  Katon");  169G-170.5— Xaphtali  Enoch 
b.  >tordecai,  Kabbi  Isaac  (or  Seligman);  17iy-.53 — 
Abraham  Daviil  Mahlerof  Prague,  "  Hochfllrstlicher 
und  Hochgriltlicher  Landesrabbiner" ;  1753-64 — 
Abraham  Benjamin  (Wolf).  Levi  b.  Samuel  Levi : 
1764-95— Jacob  Phinehas  Katzenellenbogen  ;  1795- 
1844  —  Phinehas    Jacob    Katzenellenbogen.       The 


rabbis  connected  with  the  Ottiugen-Wallerstein 
group  were:  Phinehas  Katzenellenbogen  (163()-.50); 
llitsch  Jacob  (from  16.5.5);  Isaac  Israel  of  Prossnitz 
(1730-511);  Ilirsch  Kohn  of  FiUth  (1751-63),  Isaac 
llirsch  Kohn  (1763-72;  called  to  Bonn);  Benjamin 
Ilirsch  Kohn  (1772-89;  called  to  Bonn);  Asher  Low 
(1789-1809;  descendant  of  Saul  Wahl). 

In  Ottingeu  the  parnasim  were  the  actual  admin- 
istrative ollicials,  and  three  or  four  were  elected  for 
each  community,  serving  for  three  years.  Their 
political  duties  included  guarding  the  interests  of 
the  exeheciuer  of  the  count  or  prince;  policing  the 
con~munity;  making  an  inventory  of  the  property 
of  the  Jews  every  three  years;  caring  for  the  poor; 
and  collecting  the  taxes.  They  were  exempt  from  all 
.services  and  taxes  while  holding  otlice,  and  received 
a  fee  for  each  paper  bearing  their  signature.  They 
were  also  empowered  to  tine  any  member  of  the 
communitj-  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  gulden. 
Since  the  house  of  Ottingen  had  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  branch,  these  terms  were  applied  to  their 
Jewish  supporters.  Thus  there  were 
Communal   "Catholic"   and   "Protestant"    syna- 

Govern-  gogues  and  "Catholic  "  and  "Protes- 
ment.  taut"  Jews.  On  a  market-ship  going 
to  JIayence  one  Wagenseil  is  said  to 
have  created  a  disturbance  by  asking  a  Jew  whether 
he  was  a  "  Catholic  "  or  a  "  Protestant "  Jew.  These 
designations  were  applied  to  the  Jews  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  a 
quarrel  broke  out  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
hou.se  in  1674  the  Jewsof  their  respective  territories 
were  forbidden  to  traffic  with  each  other. 

Noteworthy  among  the  court  Jews  of  Ottingen 
were  Hirseh  Neumark  and  David  Oppenheim. 
Ilirsch  Neumark  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  first  at  Wallerstein  and  then  at 
Ottingen.  Through  the  great  influence  he  exer- 
cised over  Count  Albert  Ernst  he  suc- 
Court  ceeded,  supported  by  the  suspicions 
Jews.  of  the  Jews  of  Fiirth,  in  having  the 
Swiss  citizen  Pacc^aton  arrested  at 
Xijrdlingen;  consequently,  when  the  susjiicions 
proved  to  be  unfounded,  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
the  cantons  of  Bern,  Freiburg,  and  Basel  (1701).  In 
1072  David  Oppenheim  (Oppenheimer)  was  granted 
protection  for  fifteen  years  by  Count  Albert  Ernst 
of  (Ittingen  ;  he  was  made  director  of  the  mint  of 
(Htingen  with  the  title  "Mint  Jew  of  the  Prince" 
(1674-9.5).  He  received  also  the  privilege  of  furnish- 
ing the  metal  necessary  for  coinage ;  he  used  for  this 
purpose  foreign  coin,  which  he  purchased  cheap- 
ly and  recast.  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Franconia 
jirotested  against  this  practise.  In  1095  Oppenheim 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  iiresident  of  the  council, 
Count  Wolfgang,  but  died  in  piLson  before  the  end  of 
the  trial.  The  following  court  Jews  are  also  men- 
tioned: Ottingen:  Ko]ipel  zu  Lauchhcim  (Baldern; 
1710);  Abraham  Elijah  Jbidil  of  Mannheim  (Wal- 
lerstein; 1739);  Low  Jlanasseh  (1740);  Jose])!!  Liiw 
Zachariah  (1771);  Zacliariah  :Moik.l  (1772);  Hilnle 
JleVr.  Simon  Hayyim  .S])ringer.  Itzig  Wolf  Springer, 
Wolf  Hayyim  S|iringer  (1775);  Wallerstein:  Abra- 
liam  Itzig,  Hayyim  Low  (1792).  Jacob  Hechinger 
(18o;!),  ;ii  llaiburg,  was  the  la.st  court  factor  in  the 
territory   of   Wallerstein.      Abraham  Jonas   (1811) 
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was  the  last  court  factor  of  Ottiiigeu,  liaviug  been 
appointed  by  the  princess  .Miiryii  Aloysia. 

Tlic  eiininiunily  of  the  town  of  Ouingen  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  its  own  cemetery.  IJetween 
1444  and  14G1  it  used  the  cemetery  of  NiJrdlingen. 
Then  Wallerslein  olVered  its  cemetery.  When  a 
quarrel  broke  out  between  the  two  communities  on 
this  account  in  1716  they  compromised  with  the  >ni- 
dcrstandiug  that  the  community  of  Ottinsien  should 
pay  eight  gulden  a  year  to  the  conuniniily  of  Wal- 
lerstein. 

Tlie  present  community  of  the  town  of  (Utingen 

numbers  (l'JU4)  141  Jews,  the  total  population  being 

2,975.     It  has  a  Hebrew  young  men's 

Present  association  and  a  iihlianlhropic  so- 
Conditions.  ciety.  Wallerstein  has  33  Jews,  and 
hasahebra  Uaddisha  and  a  poor-fund. 
Hainsfunh  has  135  Jews  in  a  total  populalion  of 
1,037.  iMonchsrotli  has  90  Jews,  and  I'llaumloch 
28.  Dr.  II.  Kroner  and  Dr.  A.  Kohn  respectively 
are  the  ofliciating  rabbis  at  the  last  two  iilaPes. 

Biblioorapuy:  W.  v.  Lillleltiolz,  ("Uthujnith.  l.ss:!;  s.  Haenle, 
aexcli.ikr  Jwlen  in  M/ciiKifiyc/i  FUixteiihiin  Aiisliaih. 
18(17,  pp.  SO  rl  .«(•!/.:  I.iiwensteiii,  Iliilri'lui'  ^nr  Gtxili.  iler 
Jmleii  ill  Diiil.irlilniiil.  ISHS;  L.  Miiller,  in  Ziit.  id-*  Ilisl. 
Vcr.  fUr.sY/l»(t;irill()l(/.V.I('il(n;.lS99.19(XI:  Salfelil,  XIUli- 
hctyir  Mditiimliuiiiim.  pp.  7».  271.  275,  Berlin.  l.s'.W;  Koliul. 
(;e«eli.  iter  I'hiilxih,  ii  .luiloi.  pp.  ^tl,  2.10,  31.5,  Berlin  (n.d.); 
Wigand,  }f'i;zliirs(li,  II,  it rilm.  i. 'Ml-3Ri ;  Carinoly, /i.  Hi- 
noc/i  hcti  Alii ahtim.  Ihililiiner in  Vttinrjcn,ialsraelit, 1^1, 
Ko.  43. 
S.  S     O. 

OTTINGEN,  ELIJAH  B.  ABRAHAM  B. 
MORDECAI  HA-LEVI  :  Kablii  at  Weiigrow, 
Poland,  in  the  liist  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  first  work,  "Bciit  ha-Lewi "  (Lublin,  IGl.")),  is 
an  ethical  c.xpnsition  of  tlie  prayer  of  Moses  (Dent, 
iii.  23-20)  by  SOo  dillereiit  methods,  interwoven  with 
the  613  commandments,  and  is  based  upon  stories 
from  Jlidrash  and  Talmud.  A  second,  larger  work 
of  his,  entitled  "Minhat  Eliyahu,"  is  mentioned  by 
Filrst,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  Another  work, 
notes  on  the  tractate  Ilorayot,  was  printed  together 
with  the  tractate  Sidikah  (Dyhernfurlh,  n.d.  [17th 
cent.);  republished  Amsterdam,  1727).  Sleiuschnei- 
der  and  Michael,  however,  think  that  this  work  was 
written  by  one  of  the  tosatists,  and  that  Ottingen 
was  merely  its  editor, 

BiBLinRUAPnv:  FOrst,  Bilil.Jud.  I.  234:  Benjaoob,  0?nr  ha- 
Sefarim.  p.  85:  .Micliuel,  Or  lia-H<i]niiiii,  Nos.  ItiO,  aiO; 
Zunz,  Z.  G.  p.  45;  SteluschnelUer,  ('(i(.  Biiiil.  cut.  94S. 

S.    O. 


D. 

OTTINGER. 


See  Ettinoki; 


OTTINGER,  EDUARD  MARIA:  German 
writer:  bmn  at  IJreslau  Nov.  19,  ISOS;  died  at 
Blasewitz.  near  Dresden,  Jinie  26,  1S72.  In  1828  he 
became  a  C:itholic.  He  lived  as  a  journalist  in  Ber- 
lin (editing  "Eidenspiegel,"  1829),  Munich  ("Daa 
Schwarze  Gespenst,"  1830),  Berlin  ("Neuer  Eu- 
lenspiegel,"  1831;  "Fl.tfaro,"  1832-36).  Hamburg 
("Argus,"  1836-38),  Msmnheim,  Leipsic  (" Chari- 
vari," 1842-52;  "  Narrenalmanach,"  1843-49),  Paris, 
Brussels,  and  after  18l>0  in  I51;isewitz. 

Ottinger  wrote  many  woiks,  comprising  novels, 
poems,  satires,  and  historical  and  bibliographical 
writings,  a  complete  list  of  which  may  be  found  in 
".MonitenrdcsDales,"vi.  83,  Dresden,  1868.  Among 
them  may  be  siieci;illy  mentioned:  "  Biicli  der  Lie- 


der  "  (Berlin,  1832 :  5th  ed, ,  Leipsic,  1850) ;  "  Der  Ring 
des  Nostradamus"  iLeipsic,  1838:  3d  ed.,  ih.  1845); 
"  Historisches  Archiv"  (Carlsruhe,.  1841) :  "  Biblio- 
Iheka  Shahiludii"  (Leipsic,  1844),  a  bibliography  of 
chess:  "Graf  Saint-Germain  "  (/i.  1847):  "Hossini" 
{i!/.  1817):  •■  Bibliographic  Biographique  "  (/'».  1850; 
2d  cd.,  Brussels,  1854;  this  work,  containing  bio- 
graphical data  of  about  200,000  persons,  was  the 
forenmner  of  the  "Moniteur  des  Dates");  "  Xeues 
Buch  der  Lieder"  (Dresden,  1852);  '-Iconographia 
.Mariana"'  (Leipsic.  18.52),  a  bibliography  of  the  mir- 
acle-working pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  "  Auf 
dem  IlradscTiin  "  (Prague,  1856);  "Gescli.  des  Diliii- 
schen  Hofes  von  Christian  II.  bis  auf  Friedrich 
VII."  (Hamburg,  18.57-.59);  '-Die  Moderne  Semi- 
ramis"  (Berlin,  r863) ;  "  Mutter  und  Sohn  "  (/i.  1864). 
His  historical  novels  were  for  a  time  nuich  read  in 
Germany. 

In  1S66  Ottinger  conunenced  to  edit  and  ]uiMish 
in  Dresden,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  (later  Emperor  William  I.),  his  well-known 
work  "Moniteur  des  Dates,"  which  he  continued 
until  his  death.  This  great  undertaking  was  liii- 
ished  by  Hugo  Schramm-Macdonald  in  Leipsic  in 
1881.  The  work  gives  short  biographical  notes  of 
all  in\portant  men  (over  1,000,000  in  number)  from 
the  dawn  of  history  to  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  the  book,  including  living  persons. 

Buu.iOGR.vpny:   Brnmmer.  Diclitir-Lc.riknn,  s.v.:  Solirainm- 
Maidiinald.  In  lUustrirtc  Ziilnnn,  Leipsic,  Jul.v  27,  1S72: 
(iuiusrer,  yionitcm-  (lot  Datfjt,  s.v. 
s.  F.  T.   H. 

OTTINGER,  JACOB  JOSEPH :  German 
ralilii;  born  at  Glogau  H^'O;  died  al  Berlin  Nov.  7, 
1.S60.  A  pupil  of  Ilii'sch  Samosc,  he  acquired  a 
wide  knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature.  In  l.'<20 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  assistant  rabl)i,  and  was 
appointed  acting  rabbi  five  yeais  later,  on  the  death 
of  Meyer  Simon  Weyl.  Only  a  few  of  his  iiovelliE 
have  been  printed;  but  many  modern  Hebrew  works 
and  new  editions  of  earlier  books  were  approved  by 
him  and  by  Elhanan  Rosensteiu,  his  colleague  at 
Berlin.  His  pronounced  stand  on  the  question  of 
Reform  deserves  especial  mention. 

BlBLinfiRAPMY  :  l-anrtsliuth,  VnlMilniiiac!*  nchrls-  unil  An- 
dacMsliuch  zum  Uchmueh  lii-i  Sttrbcniicn.  ApiK-ndi.x,  p.  1, 
Berlin,  1S87  (contains  tiis  epitaph), 
s.  M.   K. 

Ottinger,  JOSEPH;  Austrian  physician; 
born  at  'I'anKjw,  (Jalicia,  -May  7,  1818;  died  at 
Cracow  Oct,  2,  1895,  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ciacow  (jM.D.  1.843;  Doctor  of  Surgery 
18.50).  In  1851  he  had  charge  of  the  leeturcs  on  the 
history  of  medicine  and  medical  jurispnulence  at 
the  university,  but  the  "  venia  legcndi  "  was  refused 
him  for  political  reasons,  mainly  because  of  his  in 
tense  Polish  sympathies  asopposed  to  Austrian  con- 
trol. It  was  not  until  1807  that  he  became  jirivat- 
docent.  Seven  years  later  lie  was  appointiMl  assistant 
professor;  and  this  position  he  held  luitil  1889,  when, 
having  reached  the  age-lliuit,  he  retired. 

In  addition  to  his  university  duties  Ottinger  was 
physician-in-chlcf  to  the  Jewish  hospital  iit  Cracow, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Cracow  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  other  learned  societies. 

Ottinger  wrote  many  studies  lor  the  professional 
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journals;  he  was  the  editor  of  a  dictionary  of  Polish 
medical  terminology,  publislicd  liy  the  Society  of 
Plivsicians  of  Cracow,  of  which  he  was  president; 
and  for  many  years  he  edited  also  the  medical  jour- 
nal "Przeglad  Lekarski."  Among  his  works  spe- 
cial mention  may  be  made  of  the  following  (all 
written  in  Polish):  "Notes  on  the  Chief  Epidemic 
Diseases"  (1SG5) ;  '•  On  Medical  Superstitious  "  (1867) ; 
"On  Epidemic  Insanity"  (1S68);  '-The  Priucipal 
Results  of  Medical  Experience"  (1S70);  "The  Sick 
in  the  Jewish  Hospital  at  Cracow  and  Their  Dis- 
eases "(18  71);  "Some  Reminiscences  of  the  Previous 
History  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Jagellonic 
University"  (1874-76);  "The  Plague  in  Europe 
During  the  Last  Two  Centuries  "  (1879) ;  "  Collection 
of  the  Hippocratic  Writings  in  the  Light  of  Jlodern 
Criticism"  (1879);  "Medical  Notes  from  the  Six- 
teenth Century  "  (1880). 
s.  A.  Be. 

OTTO,  JTJLrUS  CONBAD.     SeeMARGOLiOTii, 

Naimi  1  Al.I. 

OTTOLENGHI,  ABRAHAM  AZARIAH 
(BONAJUT)  :  Italian  rabbi;  born  at  Ac(iui  1776; 
died  in  In.jI  ;  brother  of  Israel  Emanuel  Ottolenghi. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  entrance  of  the  French  army 
in  1796,  after  the  battle  of  Montanotte  near  the 
walls  of  Acqui,  he  made  an  address  on  the  signiti- 
cance  of  the  tree  of  liberty.  After  the  French  re- 
verses of  1799  and  the  battle  of  Novi,  the  popu- 
lace rose  against  the  Jews  of  the  city.  The  Otto- 
lenghi were  persecuted,  Abraham  Azariah  being 
attacked  by  the  reactionary  party.  The  brothers 
Ottolenghi  escaped  and  fled  to  the  Alps;  but  their 
father  was  seized  as  a  hostage  by  the  French  troops 
and  taken  to  Genoa.  On  the  restoration  of  order 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Azariah  returned  and 
resumed  his  theological  studies.  lie  assumed,  with- 
out claiming  any  fees,  the  rabbinical  functions  at 
Acqui,  and  continued  to  discharge  them  until 
shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Shir'le-Kabodha-Torah"  (Leghorn,  1808). 

s.  U.  C. 

OTTOLENGHI,  DONATO  ;  Italian  author; 
born  at  Acqui  Nov.  7,  l^it);  died  Oct.  5,  1^83,  at 
Alessandria,  Piedmont,  where  he  had  resided  since 
1848.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  D'Azeglio,  Bianchi-Giovini, 
Balbo,  and  Gioberti.  Being  very  wealthj-,  he  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  the  elevation  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  Alessiindria,  making  his  philanthropic 
plans  known  both  through  the  daih'  press  and  by 
means  of  his  own  writings. 

In  addition  to  numerous  articles  in  "La  Provin- 
cia"  and  "II  Vessillo  Israelitico, "  Ottolenghi's 
works  include:  "La  Causa  dei  Poveri  Deferta  al 
Sesso  Gentile,"  Alessandria,  1860;  "Si  Pens!  al 
Povero,  Considerazioni  e  Proposte."  ih.  1860;  "  Pro- 
gctto  per  la  Fondazione  di  un  Coniitiito  Centrale 
e  Permanente  di  Beneficenza  in  Alessandria,"  ib. 
1863;  "Delia  Poverta  e  della  Beneficenza  in  Ales- 
sandria," t4.  1868. 

BtnLioGRiPiiY :  JI  VeggOlo  Israelitieo,  1883,  pp.  338  c(  seq.,  343 
etseq. 

8.  U.   C. 

IX.— 29 


OTTOLENGHI,  EMILIO  (Count  of  Valle- 
piana):  Italian  philautbrupisl;  bom  at  Acqui  Nov. 
5,  1830;  since  1848  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Ales- 
sandria, Piedmont.  In  1883  he  was  elected  to  the 
common  cotuicil  and  was  reelected  for  several 
years.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  "  Ricovero  di  ilendicitii,"  and  the 
founder  of  refuges  and  asylums,  and  is  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Italy,  the  Savings  Bank,  and  the  He- 
brew communit)-,  as  well  as  president  of  the  na- 
tional society  for  the  province  of  Alessamlria.  Ot- 
tolenghi has  been  successively  made  chevalier, 
ofticer.  and  commander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  by 
Humbert  I.,  who  has  created  him  (Feb.  23,  1883) 
Coiuit  of  Vallepiana. 

Rnu.iocRAPHT:  Ottolenghi  di  Vallepiana.  ia  Famitjlie  lUug- 
tri  Itiilianc. 
s.  U.  C. 

OTTOLENGHI,  GIUSEPPE;  Italian  general; 
born  at  Sabbionetta,  Lombardy,  Dec.  26,  1838;  died 
at  Turin  Nov.  2.  1904.  He  began  the  study  of  law 
at  Turin,  and  then  entered  the  military  academy  of 
thatcit}'.  He  enlisted 
as  a  volunteer  in  the 
campaign  of  1859, 
was  promoted,  and 
took  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1860  and 
1861,  being  the  first 
Jew  to  belong  to  the 
staff.  In  1863  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  In  1864 
he  fought  against  the 
brigands  of  Basili- 
cata,  and  won  the 
silver  medal  for  mili- 
tary valor;  while  in 
the  campaign  of  1866 
he  received  the  Cross 
of  Savoy  as  well  as 
several  other  decora- 
tions. Ottolenghi  was  for  some  time  professor  of  mili- 
tary history  and  tactics  in  the  Royal  Militaiy  School 
at  Modena,  and  was  military  attache  with  the  French 
ariuy  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He  was  likewise 
the  Italian  delegate  to  the  European  commission  to 
deternunc  the  boundary  between  Turke\-  and  Jlon- 
tenegro.  after  the  Eastern  war.  He  was  made  brig- 
adier-general in  1888;  conunandaiit  of  the  division 
of  Turin  in  1895;  comiuandant  of  the  fourth  army 
corps  in  1902;  minister  of  w-ar,  1903-3;  senator  of 
the  kingdom,  1902;  and  commandant  of  the  first 
army  corps,  1903. 

BiBi.iOGRAPnT:  HVatKilln  hracliticit,  1891,  pp.  in  17-1:  1898, 
p.  2T(>:  liXK,  pp.  183, 189;  Archive*  If raelitei),  Nov.,  18W,  pp. 
;i.T6-.3.-|7. 

s.  u.  c. 

OTTOLENGHI,  LAZZARO  ;  Italian  rabbi; 
born  at  Acr|ui  1820;  died  in  liome  1890.  He  occu- 
pied successively  the  rabbinates  of  Turin,  Moncalvo, 
and  (1858)  Acqui.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  iu  Rome.  Ottolenghi  was  a  preacher  of  some 
note,  and  wrote  a  number  of  Hebrew  poems. 
Among  his  writings  are:  "  Matrimonio  Misto,"  a 
comedy;    "Dialoghi  Religioso-Morali  "  ;    and  "  Kol 
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KoTe."  desisrned  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature. 
In  liisyoutli  he  wrote  several  tragedies,  one  of  which, 
"Etelwige,"  was  produceil  ut  Acqui  in  1852. 
BiBi.io(iR.\PiiT:  Ji  VessiUo  Isracliticn.  1890,  p.  138. 

OTTOLENGHI,  LEONETTO  :  Italian  philan- 
thn)iii--t;  bi.rn  at  Asii  .Nov.  :<,.  1S>»);  diid  at  Pisa 
Feb.  20,  1904.  In  1881)  he  rebuilt  the  .lewish  syna- 
gogue at  Asti.  and  two  years  later  organized  the  e.\- 
position  hekl  there,  of  whieh  he  was  president.  In 
1898  he  promoted  a  seeond  exposition.  King  Hum- 
bert I.  visited  both  e.xpnsitions.  and  on  March  14. 
1899,  conferred  upon  Oltolenghi  the  hereditary  title 
of  count.  In  1903  Oltolenghi  presented  a  statue  of 
Ihunbert  I.  to  Asti.  and  founded  an  AUieri  collection 
in  the  Palazzo  Altieri. 
BiBi.iofiRAPHY  :  /(  rcKvillri  Ismrlitim,  1892,  pp.  373  ct  scq.: 

18«5,  pp.  3:i5  et  seq.:  1898,  pp.  1B2  ct  fcq.:  1901,  pp.  96  ct  seq. 

8.  U.   0. 

OTTOLENGHI,  SALVATORE  :  Italian  phy- 
sician :  lioin  at  Asli  .Maich  20.  IMjl.  He  received 
his  education  at  his  native  town  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Turin  (M.I).  1884).  He  has  beeu  since 
1888  assistant  professor  of  medicine  and  chief  of  the 
medico-forensic  department  in  the  University  of 
Sienna. 

Ottolenghi  liascoutril)uted  to  the  medical  journals 
nearly  eighty  essjjys,  especially  on  forensic  medi- 
cine, anthropology,  and  criminology,  and  is  the 
author  of:  "  Anomalie  del  Camiio  Visivo  Nei  Pre- 
copatici  e  Nei  t'riminali,"  Turin,  1M91 ;  "Duoccuto 
Criminali  e  Prostitute"  (with  U.  Rossi),  ik.  1894; 
"La  Seiisibilita  della  Donna."  ih.  1896;  "La  Sug- 
gcstione  e  le  Facolla  Psichiche  Occulte  in  Repporto 
alia  Pratica  Medico-Forense "  (with  U.  Rossi),  ih. 
1899;  "II  Glicogeno  dei  Muscoli  o  del  Fegato  uel 
Cadavere  a  Diverse  Epoche  delta  Mortc,"  Sienna, 
19111. 

>;  F.      T.      II. 

OTTOLENGO,  JOSEPH:  Italian  scliolar  of 
the  >i.\tecnth  centviry;  died  about  1570.  He  was 
a  German  by  birtli,' but  went  from  Ettlingen  to 
Cremona.  There  he  conducted  a  school  ("Hebr. 
Bibl."  V.  125,  note),  and  became  involved  in  a  feud 
with  Joshua  dei  Cautori.  who,  jiartly  for  this  reason, 
agreed  to  serve  with  Vittorio  Eliano  on  the  censor- 
ship conunittee  which  condemned  the  Talmud.  He 
piddished,  or  caused  to  be  publislu'd  at  his  expense, 
about  twenty  Hebrew  books  at  Riva  di  Trcnto.  be- 
tween 15.58  and  1562,  in  the  i)rinting-liouse  foun<ied 
by  Cardinal  Cristoforo  Madniz.  Ghirondi  says  er- 
roneously that  Ottolengo  had  these  books  printed  at 
Cremona',  and  both  he  and  Fiirst  wrongly  ascribe  to 
him  the  autborshiii  of  the  "  Dikduke  Rashi,"  a 
compenilium  of  Elijah  Mizrahi's  snperconuncntary 
to  Rashi,  which  he  merely  edited.  It  is  possible 
that  the  author  was  really  Jacob  Marcaria,  who 
wrote  prefaces  to  some  of  Oltolengo's  editions. 
Ottolcniro  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Lual.i  mi  K(d  ha-Dinim  "  (Riva  di  Trento,  15.58).  a 
list  of  the  decisions  of  the  RaX;  and  "Simane 
Mordekai"  {Hi.  1558). 
Bliii.iocu.vrnv  :  nnviil  (inns,  /frmnl}  VnwUl,  LCT;  Fiirst,  nilil. 

Jwl   ill  nK;  SIi'liisi-hni-icliT.  IM,r.  HiliL  I.  112:  Oediillati  llm 

Yahvii,   SlKilyhrli-l  liii-l<':hl«il,ih.  ed.   Amstpnlam,  p.  .Wii; 

Nepi-(ihlnincll.  7V.(.v(.i(  (inl'ilr   Vi^nid.  p.  UH  ;  Mortara,  In- 

dice:  Allii.  Zeit.  dcs  Jud.  July,  UKJ2. 
B.  L.    C 


OTTOLENGO,  SAMTJEL  DAVID  BEN 
JEHIEL  :  Italian  rabbi  of  the  cabalistic  school; 
llouiislicd  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies; born  at  Casalc-.Monferrato;  died  25111  of  Ab, 
1718.  He  was  chief  rabbi  of  Padua  and  Venice,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Kiryah 
Xe'emanah  "  (Venice,  1701),  extracts  from  the  "  Ma- 
■abar  Vabbok "  of  Aaron  Herechiali  of  iModena; 
"  Me'il  Shemuel  "  (if>.  1705),  extracts  from  the  "  Shene 
Lul.iot  ha-Berit"  of  Isaiah  Ilorwitz,  with  an  index; 
ami  "Tikkun  Sholiabim"  (il>.  1719).  containing 
among  other  things  extracts  from  the  similarly 
entitled  work  of  Moses  Zacnto.  Ottolengo  wrote 
also  a  number  of  responsa,  as  well  as  several 
piyyutim  and  elegies,  some  of  whieh  have  been 
printed,  while  others  exist  only  in  manuscript.  He 
also  left  a  manuscript  collection  of  "liiddushim  "  on 
various  treatises  of  the  Talnuid.  His  haskamah  is 
found  in  the  "Pal.iad  Yizhak,"  s.v.  "'Ones  Noteu 
Arba'ah  Debarim." 

Biniior;R.\pnv  :    Nepi-Clilromll,   Tntr.dnt  Gcdulc  Yinrael.  pp. 
■XM.  -SXt ;  Al'W-  Zeit.  des  Jwl.  Jul.v,  llHr>. 
s.  L.   v>. 

OULIF,  CHARLES  NARCISSE  :  French 
lawyer;  born  at  Mel/  .luly,  1794;  died  in  Paris 
JIarch  3,  1867;  educated  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum  of 
Metz  and  later  at  Slrasburg,  where  he  was  the  first 
Jew  to  receive  a  degree  in  law  (Dec,  1815),  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Metz.  Two  years  later  he 
became  an  officer  in  the  National  Guard,  and  later 
was  an  enthusiastic  supiiorter  of  the  revolution  of 
1830.  Almost  immediately  after  the  inauguration 
of  his  legal  career  Oulif  began  his  struggle  to  re- 
move the  disabilities  of  the  Jews  of  France.  For 
many  years  he  strove  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the 
Jewisli  oath,  and  he  was  twice  successful  (1816  and 
1827),  at  least  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  Metz,  while  he  also  secured  the  suppression  of 
the  term  "Jew"  in  all  judicial  measures  and  docu- 
ments in  the  same  court. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1834  Oulif  accepted  a  call 
to  the  chair  of  law  at  tlu;  University  of  Brussels, 
where  he  remained  for  over  thirty  years.  The  year 
after  his  appointment  he  was  admitted  to  the  Brus- 
sels bar. 

The  interest  of  Oulif  in  Judaism  was  unremitting. 
While  at  Jletz  he  had  established  a  school  for  Jew- 
ish youths,  and  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  a 
society  fr.r  the  encouragement  of  Jewish  arts  and  in- 
dustries which  served  as  models  for  similar  institu- 
tions at  Xancy,  Strasburg,  Paris,  anil  other  cities. 
Later  he  became  vice-liresident  of  the  board  of  Irus- 
tees  of  the  Central  Rabbinical  School  of  France, 
which  was  originally  situated  at  Metz,  but  was 
later  transferred  to  Paris  as  the  Jewish  Seminary. 
The  same  keen  interest  whieh  he  always  felt  in  this 
school  was  manifested  by  him  in  the  Alliance  Isra- 
elite Univcrselle.  Lat<'r  still  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  French  Benevolent  Society  of 
Brussels.  He  was  a  memberof  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(1837)  and  received  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold  of  Belgium. 

The  literary  works  of  Oulif  include:  five  volumes 
of  the  deeisicms  of  the  court  of  Metz,  begun  by  him 
and  his  colleague  Paraut  in  1818;  a  pamphlet, 
".Sur  I'Etal  de  I'Enseigneraent   Superieur  en  Bel- 
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gique";  and  numerous  articles  on  important  political 
questions  in  the  Belgiim  lihcral  jimrnals.  the  most 
striUiiig  being  a  series  entitlc'd  "  France  et  Belgique." 

Bibi.io<;raP»v  ;  Sarrut.  lii'inrapliic^  des  Hitmnn-.tdu  Jnttr,  v.. 
Bnissi'ls,  ISIi'i;  Arcli.  hr.  Mai'cli  15,  1!*V;  La  lidoiiiut  Ju- 
diciairc,  April  11.  IMiT. 
S.  J.    Ka. 

dVARY,  LEOPOLD:  Hungarian  historian; 
custodian  of  the  Hungarian  state  archives;  born  at 
Vcsz|irim  Dec.  31.  1833.  He  took  part  in  tlie  Hun- 
garian struggle  for  liberty  in  1848  and  in  the  Italian 
war  of  independence  in  1860.  After  the  political 
troubles  had  been  settled  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  history,  in  which  he  soon  achieved  distinc- 
tion. In  1870  he  was  appointed  assistant  custodian 
of  the  state  archives,  in  1904  chief  custodian ;  and 
in  1892  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  A  knighthood  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy  has  been  c<mferred  upon  him. 

Oviiiy's  writings  had  considerable  political  influ- 
ence, esjiecially  those  attacking  the  anti-Hungarian 
Humanian  propaganda  in  Italy.  His  chief  works 
include:  "Napolyi  Tijrtenelmi  Kutatasok"  (Buda- 
pest, 1874);  "III.  Pal  Papa  s  Farnese  Sandor  Bibor- 
nok  Magyarorszagra  Vonatkozo  Dijilomacziai  Le- 
vclezesef"  (/6.  1879);  "Oklcveltar  Bethlen  Gabor 
Dip'iomacziai  Osszekottetescinek  Tortenetehez  "  (ib. 
1886) ;  "  Zsigmoud  Kirally  es  az  Olasz  Diplomaczia  " 
{ih.  1889);  -^A  Magyar  Anjouk  Eredete  "  (j*.  1893); 
"La  Questioue  Dacoromana  e  lo  Stato  Ungherese" 
(Rome,  1894;  German  ed.,  Budapest,  1894;  French 
ed.,  Paris,  1894).     Oviuy  embraced  Christianity. 

I,  p.  l&i ;  Pallas 

L.  V. 

OVEN  :  Stoves  built  into  a  room  for  the  purpose 
of  heating  it  have  always  been  unknown  in  the 
East.  The  substitute  for  them  is  the  "  ah,"  or  portable 
brazier,  which  even  at  present  in  the  Orient  is  placed 
in  the  room  during  cold  weather  (comp.  Jer.  xxxvi. 
23).  In  some  regions  it  is  the  custom  to  put  a 
wooden  frame  like  a  low  table  over  the  pot  of  coals 
when  the  latter  no  longer  send  up  flames;  and  over 
this  is  spread  a  large  rug  to  keep  in  the  heat,  its  ends 
serving  to  cover  up  to  the  waist  the  persons  lying 
around  the  brazier.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  this  practise  (comp. 
Xiebuhr,  "Reisen,"  ii.  394).  The  usual  word  for 
oven,  "tannur."  designates  the  baking-oven,  which 
was  probably  like  that  still  used  among  the  Arabs. 
It  connnonly  consists  of  a  large  open  pot  or  jar  which 
is  half  filled  with  small  bricks.  These,  when  prop- 
erly heated,  serve  to  bake  the  dough  spread  over 
them  or  stuck  to  the  sides  of  the  jar.  Horse  or  sheep 
dung  is  usually  used  as  fuel  by  the  modern  fellahs 
(comp.  I  Kings  .wii.  13;  Isa.  .\liv.  1.5;  Ps.  cxx.  4). 
As  now,  so  probably  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
the  dough  was  baked  in  a  few  luinutes,  often  being 
slightly  burned  (comp.  Hos.  vii.  4,  7  ct  scq.).  Such 
ovens  are  to  ilay  usually  placed  in  special  huts, 
each  household  either  having  one  to  itself  or  sharing 
it  with  several  families.  In  cold  winters  the  fellahs 
not  Seldom  use  these  to  warm  themselves. 

The  "  mahabal"  was  probably  a  jian  devised  for 
baking  thin  cakes  (Lev.  ii.  ,5,  vii.  9;  E/.ck.  iv.  3),  and 
in  w  hich  meat  also  was  sometimes  roasted  (II  Mace. 


Biblioorapht:  Akarlimiai  Almaxacli, 
Lex.;  Szlnnyel,  Mayiiar  Iruk  Elctc. 


vii.  3,  5).  In  II  Sam,  xii.  31,  Jer.  xliii.  9,  and  Nah. 
iii.  14  "nialbeu  "  is  used  to  indicate  the  large  brick- 
kiln for  Innning  bricks.  In  Eeclus.  (Sirach)  xxvii. 
.5,  xxxviii.  10  is  mentioned  the  KiifiivnQ,  which  was 
used  for  burning  pottery.  "  Kibshan  "  and  "  kur  " 
(comp.  Gen.  xix.28:  Kx,  ix.  8,  10;  xix,  18;  JIal.  iv. 
1)  designate  the  smelting-furnace.  The  latter  term 
is  used  in  Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21  (comp.  Wisdom  iii. 
6)  for  the  smelting  of  gold,  and  in  Yy/.vk.  xxii,  18-22 
and  Isa.  xlviii.  10  for  that  of  silver.  In  Deut.  iv. 
20,  I  Kings  viii.  .jl,  and  Jer.  xi.  4,  however,  it  is  u.sed 
also  to  designate  the  furnace  emidoyed  for  smelting 
iron  ore. 

In  Dan.  iii.  a  furnace  ("attun")  is  mentioned 
into  which  Daniel's  three  friends  were  thrown. 
It  is  evident  that  this  was  like  a  smelting-furnace, 
open  at  the  top  to  admit  of  the  reception  of  the 
ore,  and  having  an  opening  also  below,  which  could 
be  closed,  for  raking  the  lire  and  withdrawing  the 
molten  metal  (comp,  ib.  verses  22,  23,  26). 

E.  G.  n.  W.  N. 

OVERREACHING,     See  Ona  ah, 

OVRUCH  (OVRUTCH):  District  town  in 
Volhyuia.  In  1009  only  three  hou.ses  there  were 
owned  by  Jews;  but  a  fairly  large  Jewish  commu- 
nity must  have  existed,  for  in  that  yeara  synagogue 
was  built  (•■  Arkhiv  Yugo-Zapadnoi  Rossii,"  VII.,  ii. 
413).  In  1883  in  the  whole  district  of  Ovruch  there 
were,  besides  Jewish  settlements  in  towns,  seven 
rural  settlements  and  forty-two  Jewish  farmers. 
In  1896  the  Jews  of  Ovruch  numbered  4,177  in  a 
total  population  of  9,84.5,  and  they  possessed  three 
houses  of  prayer  and  one  poorhouse.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  in  the  whole  district,  in  a  total 
population  of  194,976,  about  20,750  Jews,  posses.sing 
two  synagogues  and  twenty-one  houses  of  jirayer. 
Petty  trades,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  were 
almost  entirely  in  the  liands  of  the  Jews. 

BiBLiOGRApny :  Bcgestu,  No. 783 ;  Entzihlnpedicheskt  Slnvar, 
xxi.  673. 

H.  n.  A,  S.  W. 

OWL  :  Rendering  in  the  English  versions  of  the 
following  Hebrew  words;  "kos"(Lev.  xi.  17;  A. 
V.  "little  owl");  "yanshuf"  (ib.  ;  A.  V.  "great 
owl";  LXX.  (>f);  "tiushemet"  {ii.  v.  18;  R.  V., 
after  the  Samaritan  and  Targum,  "horned  owl"; 
Vulgate  and  A.  V.  "swan  ").  The  Authorized  Ver- 
sion renders  "batha-ya'anah,"  "kippoz,"and  "  lilit  " 
also  by  "  owl "  (but  see  Ostrich  ;  Skrpest). 

"Kos,"  referred  to  in  Ps.  cii.  7  as  living  among 
ruins,  may  be  identitied  with  the  Ciirinn  r/lniu;  the 
emblem  of  Pallas  Athene,  and  called  by  the  Arabs 
"bumah,"  the  most  abundant  of  all  owls  in  Pales- 
tine. "Yanshuf"  is  usually  identitied  with  the 
Bubo  ascdhtphiis,  which  inhabits  ruins  and  caves 
throughout  Palestine,  but  is  especially  abundant 
around  I'etra,  the  ancient  Edom  (comp,  Isa,  xxxiv, 
11).  There  are  also  found  in  Palestine  the  w'hitc 
owl,  the  great  horned  owl,  the  wood-owl  (Si/ritiiim 
alum),  the  Indian  fish  owl  (/iV/h;)((  cei/l^nenxi.H),  and 
the  long-eared  and  the  short-eared  owl  {SiriJ-  otim 
and  S.  bnir/ii/ntus). 

The  terms  for  "owl  "  occurring  in  the  Talmud  are: 
Nnipp.  ^ii)7>p.  and  <Xp-  This  bini  was  eaten  in 
Babylon,   but   was   forbidden   as   food   in  Meraba, 
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where  it  was  calU-d  Nniinn  (Hiil.  63a).  Tlieie  is 
also  xaiSp  <"■  N'lp  ('"•  N'lP ;  I'oinp.  Targ.  ou  "  kos, " 
Lev.  .\i.  IT),  ilc'scribeU  by  l{asln  as  a  liinl  screwliiiig 
in  the  night,  with  a  countftiancu  resembling  tliat  of 
a  cat,  the  clieeUs  of  a  man.  and  liaviug  tlie  eyes  in 
front  (Niddali  2:!a:  Her.  57b).  It  is  said  that  its  ap- 
pearance in  dreams  is  of  bail  omen  (il>.). 

Bmt.iOGRAPHY :  Tristram,  Xat.  Hi*f.  p.  191 ;  Lewysohn,  Z.  T. 
p.  le;. 
K.  G.  II.  L  M.  C. 

OWL,  THE.     See  Pekiodicals. 

OWNERSHIP.     See  Propeuty. 

OX  or  BULLOCK  (Hebrew  -\VC',  ns).— Biblical 
Data:  Anioiig  the  iigiieuUurul  Semites  the  o.v  or 
bull  had  a  .sacred  character.  Thus  in  Sabea  it  was 
sacred  to  Athtar  (eomp.  Mordtmanu  in  "Z.  ]).  M. 
G."  XXX.  289,  and  Barton  in  "Hebraica,"  x.  58); 
at  Tyre,  Astarte  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a 
bull  or  cow  (comp.  Ashtouetii);  and  the  sacred 
character  of  the  bull  in  IJabyloiiia  is  indicated  by 
the  name  of  the  constellation  Taurus  (eomp.  Jen- 
sen, "Kosmologie,"  jtp.  d'i  et  seq.).  That  the  Isra- 
elites also  lield  the  bull  sacred  in  the  early  days  of 
their  agricuUurul  life,  is  proved  by  the  worship  of 
Yiiwn  in  the  image  of  a  calf  (see  C.^lf-Wousiiii'). 
This  worship  was  jjerhajis  borrowed  from  tlie  C'a- 
naauites.  Tobit  i.  5,  which  speaks  of  "  Biuil  the 
heifer,"  shows  that  the  Canaanites,  as  well  as  their 
cousins  of  Tyre,  represented  their  deity  in  this 
form. 

It  was  probably  due  to  the  sacred  character  thus 
acquired  that  the  figures  of  twelve  o.\en  were  em- 
]d  lyed  in  the  Temple  to  support  a  large  laver  (I 
Kingsvii.25;  II  Kings  xvi.  17;  Jer.  Hi.  20).  Partly 
in  consequence  of  this  sacred  character,  too,  partly 
Ijecause  of  its  use  for  food,  the  bull  became  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  sacrificial  animals  (Ex. 
xxix.  piinxiiii;  ],ev.  iv.  jxisitim;  Num.  xxviii.,  xxix. 
jxiK-tim;  Ps.  1.  13;  etc.).  From  its  sacred  and  eco- 
nomic importance,  the  proper  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  bull  became,  as  in  Job  xxi.  10,  a 
token  of  prosperity. 

J.  .IK.  G.  A.  B. 

^In    Rabbinical    Literature :     The  Hebrew 

word  "shor"  is  said  to  apply  to  an  ox  even  when 
it  is  only  one  day  old  (B.  K.  65b),  as  well  as  to 
the  different  kiu<ls  of  oxen,  including  the  wild  ox 
("shor  ha-bar"  or  "shor  lia-midbar";  comp.  B.  K. 
44b)  and  the  unicorn.  Hence  the  Talmudic  saying: 
"The  o.\  wliieh  Adam  olfered  to  God  had  only  one 
horn  in  its  forehead  "  ('Ab.  Zarah  8a).  Egyptian 
oxen,  it  is  said,  have  large  bellies  (Suk.  21b; 
comp.  Parah  ii.  2).  If  in  the  month  of  Adar  the  ox 
is  cold  in  the  morning  but  at  noon  lies  down  in  the 
shade  of  a  fig-tree,  this  is  an  indication  that  the 
month  has  fallen  in  its  proper  season,  and  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  intercalate  i\  second  Adar  month 
(Sanh.  18b;  comp.  Yer.  B.  H.  ii.  58b).  B.  Hisda  de- 
clared that  a  black  ox  is  the  most  valuable  for  its 
skin,  a  red  ox  for  its  flesh,  and  a  white  ox  for  plow- 
ing, and  that  a  black  ox  with  white  spots  is  inferior 
in  every  respect  (Na/.ir  31b).  Oxen  arc  considered  to 
be  dangerous  domeslic  animals;  so  much  so  that  one 
who,  while  praying,  sees  an  ox  coming  toward  him 
may  interrupt  his  prayer.     The  Talmudists  strongly 


warned  the  people  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  an  ox : 
"  When  thou  seest  the  head  of  an  ox  in  its  food- 
basket,  ascend  upon  the  roof  and  throw  the  ladder 
down  after  thee."  Still,  according  to  Samuel,  it  is 
only  a  black  ox  in  the  month  of  Nisan  that  is  dan- 
gerous, because  Satan  jumps  between  its  eyes  (Bcr. 
33a).     See  Unkokn. 

BiBLiOGRAPiiy:  Koliut,  Aruch  Cnmiihtuin.  s.v.  iv;-  nnd  -yi-; 
T-evy,  Xeuliebr.  WOrUrb.a.w  ■».;'  and  Ti.~  ;  Lewysohn,  Z.  T. 
pp.  189,  ao7. 
E.  C.  M.   Sel. 

OXFORD:  County  town  of  Oxfordshiie,  Eng- 
land. Acc-urding  to  Autliony  a  Wood,  Jews  settled 
there  almost  immediately  after  the  Conquest.  They 
located  along  Fish  street  (now  St.  Aldate)  from  Car- 
fax to  the  great  gate  of  Christ  Church,  forming  a 
Jewry  with  St.  Eilward's  Chunh  in  the  center. 
Several  of  the  halls  which  were  the  foundation  of 
the  uni\ersity  were  owned  by  Jews — as  ^loysey's, 
Lombard's,  and  Jacobs'  Halls.  In  1141,  during  the 
conflicts  between  the  empress  Matilda  and  King 
Stephen,  the  Jews  were  mulcted  by  both  sides,  giv- 
ing to  Maud  an  "exchange"  and  to  Stephen  "three 
exchanges  and  a  half,  "after  the  latter  had  burned  the 
dwelling  of  Aaron  son  of  Isaac.  The  earliest  record 
is  of  a  payment  by  the  sherilT  of  Oxfordshire,  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews,  of  100  shillings,  in  1 150.  Shortly 
afterward  a  miracle  was  said  to  have  occurred  :  St. 
Frides^vide  caused  a  Jew  named  Dieulecres  fil 
Moyse  of  Wallingford  to  lose  liis  senses  because  he 
had  mocked  at  her  miracles  ("Acta  Sanctorum," 
viii.  576).  Onlj'  five  Jews  of  Oxford  are  mentioned 
as  having  contributed  to  the  Northampton  donuin 
of  1194  on  Bichard  I.'s  return  to  Englaiul,  but  these 
contributed  the  comparatively  large  sum  of  .t44  Is. 
6d.  Among  their  names  is  that  of  Beiiedictus  le 
Puncteur,  whom  Jacobs  has  identified  with  BElti;- 
cniAii  liEN  Natronai  Kuespi.v  iia-Nakuan. 

About  this  tiuK!  the  Jews  obtained  possession  of  a 
cemetery  outside  the  East  Gate,  where  the  Tower 
of  Magdalen  now  Bt;inds.  It  was  afterwaril  trans- 
ferred to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  now  the  Bo- 
tanic Gardens.  About  1221  the  Dominicans,  or 
Black  Friars,  settled  in  the  heart  of  the  Jewry  at 
Canon  Hall,  and  a  little  later  Henry  H.  established  a 
house  of  converts  next  to  the  Guild  Hall,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town  hall  (M.  Lyte,  "University  of 
Oxford,"  p.  26).  On  the  other  hand,  a  synagogue 
had  been  built  in  Fish  street  on  land  granted  to 
Copin  of  Worcester  by  the  prior  of  St.  Frideswide. 

In  1222  a  deacon  of  the  Church  fell  in  love  with 
a  .Jewess  and  was  converted  to  Judaism,  whereupon 
lie  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  powerand  burned 
("Annales  Jlonastici,"  iv.  62).  For  attempting  to 
rescue  a  young  Jewish  convert  a  numberof  Jews  of 
Oxford  wen-  in  1235  imprisoned  in  the  castle,  luit 
were  afterward  released  as  innocent.  The  Jews  here 
as  elsewhere  earned  their  livelihood  by  lending 
money,  which  naturally  led  to  disputes.  In  1211 
the  Jewry  was  attacked  and  the  houses  sacked: 
forty-five  of  the  rioters  were  imprisoned.  It  may 
have  been  in  consequence  of  this  that  four  years 
later  the  king  limited  to  43  per  cent  the  amount 
of  interest  Jews  could  collect  from  scholars.  (Ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  Jews  and  schohirs  were 
decided  bv  the  chancellor,  though  in  1260  the  con- 
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stftble  of  Oxford  Castle  vainly  cUiimcd  jurisdiction 
oviT  the  Jews.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor 
over  them  was  conlirnied  in  r2iS0;  lie  was  allowed 
to  issue  his  writ  to  the  constable  for  that  purpose. 
In  1211S  a  Jew  of  O.\ford  attacked  a  procession  of 
clergy  .i^oing  lo  hear  a  sermon  on  Ascension  day, 
and,  seizing  the  processional  cross,  trod  it  under 
foot.  The  Jews,  consequently,  were  compilled  to 
make  a  cross  for  Church  processions,  and  to  erect  a 
niarhleoue  on  the  spot  wliere  the  act  was  committed, 
in  front  of  their  synagogue.  It  was  afterward 
nioved  to  a  spot  in  front  of  Merton  College,  which 
was  built  on  gronml  purchased  by  Walter  de  Mer- 
ton  from  Jacob,  son  of  blaster  iloses  of  London. 

At  the  expulsion  the  king  came  into  possession 
of  bonds  and  otlier  property,  belonging  to  twenty- 
three  Jews  of  O.\ford,  amounting  to  £30  Is.  4d.,  and 
of  corn  and  wool  equivalent  to  £285  Is.  8d.  and 
£150  13s.  4d.  The  community  had  a  synagogue 
on  which  it  paid  yearly  to  the  prior  and  monastery 
of  St.  Frideswide  the  sum  of  18s.  9d.  A  large 
number  of  deeds  exist  relating  to  the  loan  transac- 
tions of  the  Jews  of  Oxford,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  Xeubauer  ("'  Collectanea  of  the  Oxford 
Historical  Society,"  xvi.  289-314). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
certain  number  of  converted  Jews  arc  mentioned  as 
teaching  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  among  them  James 
Wolfgang  and  James  Levita  (possibly  identical). 
Casaubou  had  a  Jewish  secretary  named  Jacob  Barnet 
at  Oxford  in  1(509;  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  be- 
come converted,  but  tied  at  the  last  moment;  he 
was  banished  from  England  in  1613.  Another  Jew, 
Antonio  Maria  de  Verona,  was  treated  favorably  at 
Oxford  in  1(526.  at  the  request  of  the  queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  An  Italian  Jew  named  Alexander 
Arniedi  taught  Hebrew  at  Oxford  a  little  later.  A 
Jew  named  Jacob  was  the  first  person  to  open  a 
coffee-house  at  Oxford:  indeed,  lie  is  credited  with 
having  introduced  coffee  into  England  about  1650. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Isaac 
Abendana  taught  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  edited  a 
Jewish  calendar  from  1692  to  about  1700. 

The  connection  of  Jews  with  Oxford  in  more  re- 
cent years  lias  been  chiefly  with  the  university,  a 
large  number  of  Jewish  students  accepting  the  op- 
portunities opened  to  them  by  the  University  Test 
Act  of  1871.  S.  Alexander  became  a  fellow  of  Lin- 
coln. A  small  congregation  has  collected  in  Oxford, 
whose  synagogue,  in  Richmond  road,  was  founded 
in  1S41." 

BiBi.iOGRAPnv:  Boa.se.  Oxford,  pp.  22.  K,  66,  166,   London, 
18U0;  PulilicatiiDLiJcw.  Hist.  Sac.  Kiw-  ii.  6.5. 

Typography  :    The  first  Hebrew  book  printed 

at  Oxfcjrd  apjiears  to  have  been  an  edition  of  the 
Mishuah,  with  a  Latin  version  by  Samuel  Clarke,  in 
1667  (see  Wolf.  "  Bibl.  Hebr."  ii.  704.  iv.  323).  The 
next  was  a  part  of  Maimonides'  "Mishneh  Torah," 


with  translation  and  notes  by  II.  Prideaux,  in  1679. 
Hyde's  Hebrew  treatises  on  cliees  were  also  pro- 
duced in  Oxford,  in  161I4.  and  Clavcring's  "Talmud 
Torah" — a  text  and  translation  of  Maimonides' 
"Yad"  —  in  1705,  all  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  In 
more  recent  years  the  same  jiress  has  produced  sev- 
eral rabbinical  texts  edited  by  Neubauer.  Driver, 
Cheyne,  etc.,  and  a  new  English  edition  of  (Jesenius' 
"  Dictionary."  The  order  of  prayers  of  the  Seidiar- 
dic  ritual,  edited  by  Dr.  M.  Caster,  is  now  (1904) 
being  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 

BiBLiOGRAPnv  :  Steinschneider,  f'(i(.  BiidL  ool.  3101 ;  idem,  in 
Erscli  and  (iniber,  Eiicyc.  section  ii.,  part  2S. 

OZAB     HA-HOKMAH     WEHA-MADDA'. 

See  Pehiodk'.m.s. 

OZAB  NEHMAD:  Hebrew  annual  founded 
and  published  at  Vienna  by  Ignatz  Blumeuthal  of 
Brod}-,  Galicia,  in  1836.  Only  four  volumes  ap- 
peared, in  1836,  1857,  1860,  and  1863  respectively. 
Their  contents  consisted  of  essays  in  an  epistolary 
form  on  Jewish  literature  by  the  principal  Jewish 
scholars.  The  first  volume  contained  fifty  letters 
dealing  with  literature,  by  I.  S.  Reggio,  S.  D.  L\iz- 
zutto,  S.  Rapoport,  Samson  Bloeh,  Abraham  Geiger, 
Gentiluomo,  Delia  Torre,  and  Leopold  Dukes;  and 
poems  b}'  Wessely,  Rapoport,  and  Joseph  Almauzi. 
The  second  volume  comprised  twenty-four  letters, 
the  new  contributors  being  Stcinschneider,  Carmoly, 
and  R.  Kirchheim.  The  third  volume  included  cou- 
tributit)ns  by  I.  Levy  and  Mortara  in  addition  to  the 
collaborators  already  mefntioned,  while  the  fourth 
and  last  vohime  contained  an  essay  b)'  Soave. 

H.  u.  "  S.  O. 

OZAR  HA-SIFRTJT  :  Hebrew  annual  devoted 
to  Jewish  literature,  science,  poetry,  and  belles- 
lettres  ;  founded  by  Isaac  Shaltiel  Griiber  at  Yaro- 
slav,  Galicia,  in  1887.  For  the  first  three  years  it 
was  published  regularly;  but  the  fourth  volume  did 
not  appear  until  1892,  while  the  fifth,  which  is  thus 
far  the  last,  was  issued  in  1896.  Among  its  collab- 
orators were  Jacob  Reifmann,  Abraham  Epstein, 
David  Kaufmann,  W.  Bacher,  Samuel  Poznanski, 
Leon  Gordon,  Reuben  Asher  Braudes,  and  Solomon 
Mandelkern. 

II.  )!.  S.    O. 

'OZEK  BEN  MEIB:  Polish  rabbi;  died  at 
Zolkicv  >Iuy,  1710;  great-grandson  of  Solomon 
Luria.  "Ozer  was  rabbi  at  Clemeutow.  He  wrote: 
"Eben  'Ozer'al  Yad  "(with  text,  Amsterdam,  1742), 
on  the  Yoreh  De'ah,  on  Orah  Hayyim,  and  on  Eben 
ha-'Ezer;  novelhe  on  some  massektot  (Zolkiev,  1753) ; 
and  others  of  a  similar  character,  published  in 
"  Maginne  Erez  "  (Amsterdam,  1753). 

Bibliography:  Azulai,  S/icmJui-GetWim,  1.153:  Stelnschnel- 
der.  Cat.  Hodl.  No.  6697  ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ill.  50. 
II.  n.  A.   S.    W. 

OZER,  SARAH.     Sec  Zelka,  Sarah. 
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PABLO  ALVARO.     Sec  Bono. 

PABLO  CHRISTIAN.     See  CnnisTiANr, 

PAIil.O. 

PACIFIC   MESSENGER.     See  Peuiodicai.s. 

PACIFICO  CASE  :  Au  affair  arisiug  out  of  a 
claim  niaile  mi  the  Cireek  goveiuiiieut  by  one  David 
Paeitiro,  commonly  liiiowu  as  "  Don  Pacilico  "  (l>oni 
a  Hritisli  subject  at  Gibraltar  1784;  died  in  Lon- 
don -Vpril  12,  18.54).  Pacitico  lirst  began  business 
at  Lajios,  Portugal,  in  1812.  but  owing  lo  sympathy 
with  the  Liberals  his  property  was  confiscated  by 
Don  Miguel.  lie  was,  nevertheless,  appointed  Por- 
tuguese consul  at  Morocco  Feb.  28,  183.),  and  two 
j-ears  later  Portuguese  consid-gcneral  to  Greece. 
Owing  to  some  complaints  he  was  dismissed  from 
this  latter  post  Jan.  4,  1842;  but  he  continued  to  re- 
side at  Athens.  When  the  Easter  burning  of  Judas 
Iscariot  customary  in  that  city  was  given  up  in  1847 
at  the  request  of  the  Kothschilds,  the  mob  in  re- 
venge burned  down  Pacilico's  house,  whereupon  he 
claimed  compensation  to  the  amount  of  i.'2(i.618. 
When  this  rather  preposterous  claim,  as  well  as 
others,  including  one  of  G.  Fiulay,  the  Greek  his- 
torian, was  not  treated  seriously  by  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment, Lord  Palmerston  sent  a  ]?ritish  tieet  to 
Pir.Tus  (18.50),  and  seized  all  the  .ships  in  the  harbor. 
The  French  government  also  sent  a  commission, 
which  could  not  agree  with  the  English  claimants; 
and  the  Pacilico  case  thereupon  residted  in  a  general 
quarrel,  in  the  course  of  which  the  French  ambassa- 
dor took  the  serious  step  of  withdrawing  from  Lon- 
don. Palmerston  was  censured  for  his  action  in  the 
matter  by  the  House  of  Lords  (June  18,  18.50).  but 
was  reassured  by  a  vote  of  confidence  passed  in  the 
House  of  Connnons  by  a  majority  of  4(5. 

Ultimately  Pacifico  received  120,000  drachmas  and 
£.500  in  settlement  of  his  claims;  and  with  this  sum 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  London. 

nini.ii]<;i!APnY  :  Speech  of  I.oni  Palmerston,  in  llans.ird°s  Par- 
Ikllili  iildni  Itilinltx.  .llllle  Si.  IKTid.  cols.  :i.S()444;  Ellllli'll 
I'niliiiinriitiini  I'aitcrx.  lH."ill.  Nos.  ll.iT,  1179.-  law,  1211,  ISai, 
la:*!,  1«1:  l.s.-)l.  Nos.  I;."!!?.  Ul.i;  Klnlay.  HiKtoru  of  Ureeie, 
vii.  -'Oil  --Jl ;  out.  Xul.  liiiKj. 

PADAN-ARAM  (Assyrian,  "Padanu"):  The 
first  element  in  the  word  is  variotisly  e.\])lained  as 
meaning  "  ro;id  "  or  "ti<ld,"  ''yoke,"  and  "plow." 
It  may  indicate  in  this  connection  that  portion  of 
Aram  which  could  be  cultivated — the  lowland  be- 
tween the  Eiijihrates  and  the  Tigris,  generally  men- 
tioned in  contrast  with  the  high  plateau  of  Palestine. 
The  district  is  referred  to  by  this  name  only  in  Gen- 
esis, while  Hosea  .\ii.  13  (R.  V.  .\ii.  12l,  in  describing 
the  life  of  Jacob,  terms  the  same  region  "sedeh 
Aram"  (=  "field  of  Aram").  Bethud,  the  father 
of  Isaac's  wife  Rebecca,  came  from  Padan-aram 
(Gen.  .\.\v.  20),  whither  Jacob  had  gone  to  escape 
from  Esau,  and  where  he  married  two  wives  (Gen. 
x.wiii.  2,  5-7). 

E.  (i.  II.  S.   O. 


PADERBORN  :  Town  in  the  province  of  West- 
l)halia.  Prussia.  The  presence  of  Jews  there  is  first 
mentioned  in  1000.  when  the  diet  of  Paderborn  de- 
cided to  prevent  any  increase  of  the  Jewish  iidiabit- 
auts  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  interest  exacted 
by  those  of  them  engaged  in  money-lending.  On 
Feb.  2;i.  1007.  the  prince  bishop  Theodor  von  Flir- 
slenberg  promised  the  diet  to  do  his  best  to  comply 
with  its  wishes:  and  he  issued  to  the  Jews  of  the 
locality  the  following  directions:  They  were  not  to 
charge  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  one  schwauen- 
heller  per  week  on  every  thaler;  once  in  every  year 
they  were  absolutely  obliged  to  settle  in  full  with 
their  debtors;  every  obligation  of  a  debt  was  to  be 
approved  by  the  authorities:  pledges  obtained  from 
Christians  and  not  redeemed  within  the  prescribed 
time  might  be  sold  only  in  accordance  with  an  olli- 
cial  valuation;  Jews  might  no  longer  lend  money 
on  real  estate;  claims  of  every  kind  whatever  would 
not,  under  any  consi<lcration,  be  valid  for  more  than 
two  years.  Jews  were  permitted  to  deal  oidy  in 
gold,  silver,  gilded  goblets,  rings,  and  iirecious 
stones.  When  Didie  Christian  of  Brunswick  iu 
1621  passed  through  Westphalia,  levying  war  con- 
tributions, the  Jews  of  Paderborn  were  compelled  to 
pay  the  sum  of  30.000  thaler. 

The  ex])ulsion  of  the  Jews  and  their  absolute  ex- 
clusion from  trade  were  again  sought  in  1(5.51;  but 
the  request  was  not  compli<'d  with.  The  decree 
regulating  their  position,  |)roTnulgated  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Bishop  Hermann  Werner 
von   Jletternich,    continued   in    force 

Restric-      tuitil  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 

tions  in      of  Westphalia  under  Jerome,  brother 

the  Eight-    of  Xapoleon  I.    A  supplementary  edict 

eenth         of    the   elector   Clemens    August   on 

Century,  their  legal  condition  was  proclaimed 
Feb.  3, 1718  (or  1719).  No  Jew  was 
allowed  to  marry  without  the  permission  of  the  sov- 
ereign:  and  the  ma.xuiuim  number  of  Jewish  fami- 
lies iu  Paderborn  was  fixed  at  12.5.  The  excess  of 
young  jiersons  was  compelled  to  emigrate.  Never- 
theless there  were  at  times  more  than  200  Jewisli 
families  in  Paderborn.  The  Jews  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  bishop;  and  it  was  his  personal 
right  to  investigate  every  year  most  minutely  the 
domestic  affairs  of  every  Jewish  family.  No  Jew 
could  be  admitted  as  a  resident  uid<ss  he  possessed 
a  letter  of  safe-conduct  from  the  sovereign.  To  ob- 
tain this  it  was  necessary  to  iiroduce  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  at  least  1,000  thaler  as  well  as  a  tes- 
timonial of  good  behavior.  The  applicant  was  then 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  be  true  to  the 
bishop,  and  would  not  imdertake  anything  that 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  cathe- 
dral chajiter.  After  these  formalities  had  been  com- 
plied with  he  became  a  "  vergleileler  Jude." 

Foreign  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  stay  in  the 
locality  longer  than  three  days.  They  were  not 
obliged   lo   pay  any  fees;   but   the   resident  Jews 
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were  compelled  to  pay  an  assessment  of  25  thaler 

yearly  for  them.      In  Hietberg,  a  county  near  Pa- 

(leil)orn,  a  heardcd  Jew  was  ohliged 

Foreign  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  r2  groschen ;  a 
Jews.  l)eardless  one.  a  tax  of  6  groschen  only. 
The  Jews  of  Paderborn  were  priv- 
ileged to  hold  divine  service,  and  to  build  syna- 
gogues; but  neither  the  latter  nor  Jewish  dwellings 
were  permitted  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  church. 
Jews  were  not  allowed  to  enter  churches  or  Chris- 
tian cemeteries;  they  were  obliged  to  lieep  their 
stores  closed  and  their  blinds  down  on  Sundays  and 
holidays;  they  were  prohibited  under  penalty  from 
atteniliug  processions;  monetary  transactions  were 
not  permitted  on  holidays;  Christians  were  not  al- 
lowed to  live  with  Jews,  and  tlie  latter  were  forbid 
den  (until  1808)  to  keep  cither  Cliristian  servants  or 
Christian  wet-nurses;  and  Christians  were  prohib- 
ited from  calling  Jewish  physicians  into  tlieir  houses. 
To  distinguish  them  from  the  Christian  clergj',  the 
Jews  were  not  alloweil  to  wear  laces  or  collars;  and 
to  distinguish  them  from  rich  citizens,  they  were 
forbidden  to  dress  in  silk  or  in  velvet.  Further,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  have  woven  buttons  on  their 
coats,  to  wear  a  cue,  or  powdered  hair,  nor  to  carry 
guns  or  pistols.  Under  the  name  "  Geleitgeld  "  (safe- 
conduct  money)  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
prince  bisliop  a  yearly  tribute  of  200  thaler.  Fur- 
ther, for  the  confirmation  of  their  privileges,  they 
were  required  to  present  a  homage  gift  of  12,000 
thaler  to  every  new  bishop.  The  Jews  were  not  al- 
lowed to  pursue  the  trade  of  tavern-keeper,  brewer, 
distiller,  or  baker.  Peddling  also  was  prohibited, 
under  a  penalty  of  5  thaler.  A  decree  of  Jan.  8,  1720, 
granted  Jews  the  right  to  charge  10  per  cent  interest 
on  sums  not  exceeding  25  thaler,  8  per 
Right  to  cent  on  amounts  from  25  to  100  thaler, 
Trade        and  only  6  per  cent  on  siuns  exceeding 

in  Grain     100   thaler.      They  were   allowed   to 

Forfeited,     trade  in  grain  provided  they  did  not 

purchase  an_v  of  it  in  foreign  countries 

so  long  as  there  was  a  sullicient  supply  in  the  dio- 

ce.se.     However,  even  this  privilege  was  withdrawn 

bj'  the  elector  Clemens  August  (Sept.  16,  1741). 

The  marriage  laws  and  ritual  matters  were  con- 
cerns of  the  Jews'  Commission,  which  was  tmder  the 
supervision  of  the  rabbi.  After  the  latter  had  ren- 
dered a  judgment,  an  appeal  against  the  same  was 
permissible  only  witliin  three  days;  the  nenalty  for 
the  transgression  of  such  laws  was  to  be  ,)aid  to  the 
collector-in-chief  within  thirty  days.  Blasphemy 
and  religious  disturbances  came  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  archidiaconal  courts.  In  commercial  dis 
putes  between  Jews  and  Christians  the  former  were 
never  allowed  to  take  the  so-calle(l  "Erfullungsen." 
The  oath  in  court  was  always  taken  in  an  abbrevi- 
ated form.  The  person  taking  it  placed  his  rigid 
hand  upon  liis  covered  head,  and  affirmed  solemnly, 
wishing  that,  if  he  swore  falsely,  he  might  be  eter- 
nally cursi'd,  execrated,  and  engulfed  by  the  earth 
like  Korali,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  anil  that  his  wife 
might  become  a  widow  and  his  children  orphans. 

Tile  Jews  formed  among  themselves  a  corpora- 
tion, with  a  presiding  odicer,  a  treasurer,  and  depu- 
ties; and  at  certain  intervals  they  used  to  assemble, 
under  a   princely  ollicial,  for  a  so-called   diet,  at 


which  the  following  subjects  were  discussed:  the 
contraction  of  loans  and  the  payment  of  such  as 
were  due;  valuation  of  the  pmperty  of  the  individ- 
ual members  of  the  community,  and  the  assessment 
of  the  taxes  to  be  paid  by  them  to  defiay  the  yearly 
expenses.  An  exact  record  of  the  [iroceedings  was 
sent  to  the  prince. 

Although  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  live  in 

the  main  streets  of  the  town,  they  had  no  distinct 

glietto.     Their  cemetery  was  bought  by  them   in 

1728  in  one  of  the  most  remote  ()arts 

No  Distinct  of  the  township  boundaries,  near  the 

Ghetto.  Lihori  Berg;  and  it  was  derisively 
called  by  the  populace  "Abraham's 
Bosom."  The  Jews  owned  it  for  a  short  time  only, 
because  it  was  robbed  and  the  bodies  disinterred. 

The  edict  of  June  1.3.  1747.  iirescribed  that  a  for- 
eign Jew  might  enter  Paderborn  through  the  western 
gate  onlj';  there  he  was  to  remain  until  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  congregation  and  the  collector-in-chief 
had  given  bond  for  him.  If  he  stealthily  entered 
the  town,  in  violation  of  these  regulations,  a  jienalty 
of  three  months'  carting  was  iniJicted  upon  him.  and 
the  congregation  was  lined  ten  gold  florins  for  hav- 
ing neglected  its  duty.  Under  the  edict  of  Sept. 
5,  1750,  every  Jew  was  required  to  submit  to  a 
yearly  search  of  his  house  for  stolen  or  "doubtful" 
goods,  and  to  submit  his  packages  or  boxes  of  goods 
to  inspection.  The  edict  of  May  7,  1765.  prohibited 
foreign  Jews  from  entering  the  town  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, even  though  a  bond  was  furnished  and 
an  exact  description  of  the  person  was  given. 
AVhen.  in  1788.  the  last  prince  bishop,  Franz  Egon 
von  Fiustenberg,  entered  upon  office,  he  was  made 
to  declare,  in  the  capitulation  prescribed  for  him, 
that  the  Jews  in  his  territory  should,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  125  families,  be  expelled.  In  1808,  how- 
ever, when  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  founded, 
the  Jews  were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  citizens.  By  the  decree  of  March  31  of 
that  year  thej-  were  given  a  consistory  of  their  own 
which  was  invested  with  the  supervision  of  divine 
service,  of  the  public  schools,  and  of  the  charitable 
and  philanthropic  institutions. 

To-day  (1904)  tlie  Jews  of  Paderborn  number  420 
in  a  total  ])opulatiou  of  23.000.  The  orphan  asylum 
is  located  in  the  town;  and  there  is  a  Jewish  wom- 
en's societj',  besides  a  hebra  kaddisha. 

BIBLIOCRAPHY:  K.J.  Rosetikranz.  in  Zeitsclii-ift  fUr  Vater- 
liliuUsche   Geschichte    umi  Altertlmmskunde  ftlr  }yest- 
lihalen,  1847,  x.  259-280. 
s.  S.  O. 

PADOVANI,  ELISHAMA  MEIB :  Italian 
Talnuidist  of  the  eighteenlU  century;  born  in  JIo- 
dena;  died  at  Padua  1830.  He  was  educated  and 
lirst  served  as  rabbi  in  his  native  place;  he  then 
became  joint  rabbi  at  Mantua  with  Jacob  Cases, 
and.  finally,  rabbi  of  Padua,  where  lie  was  the 
teacher  of  M.  G.  Ghirondi.  He  was  the  author  of 
sermons,  halakic  decisions,  and  a  short  compendium 
on  the  laws  contained  in  Sludhan  'Aruk,  Yoreli 
De'ah,  29-60,  98-110,  which  work  Ghirondi  pos- 
sessed in  manuscript.  He  wrote,  besides,  notes 
to  IJeggio's  "Ha-Torah  weha-Filosotia  "  (MS.  Al- 
manzi,  115).  published  anonymously  in  Jlodena  in 
1797,  and  "11  Luminario  Ecdi.ssato"  (Parma,  1797), 
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in  answer  to  the  "  Luminario  dei  Ciechi "  of  the 
neophyte  Maria  Gazzoli. 

Bibliography:  Nppl-rihirondi.  Tulatot  Gedole  Tixrael,  r-42; 
Steinschnelder.  Hchi:  UiH.  iv.  149,  vl.  88;   U   Vesxilhi   U- 
rncUliuii,  xxvl.  15,  281;  Momitfschrift.  19U0,  xUv.  87:  Mor- 
tarn,  Iiulict\  p.  47. 
E.  V.  I.  E. 

PADTJA  :  Cit_y  of  upper  Italy.  23  miles  west  of 
Venice,  ou  tlie  Hacchiglione;  capital  of  tlie  province 
of  the  same  name.  Its  Jewish  congregation,  for 
centuries  one  of  the  most  important  of  Italy,  with 
the  synagogue  and  cemetery,  existed  as  early  as 
1300.  The  tirst  Jew  in  Padua  known  by  name  was 
the  physician  Jacob  Boiiacosa,  who,  in  IS.'J.'j,  trans- 
lated there  tlic  "CoUiget"  of  Averroes  (Steinschnei- 
der,  "  Hebr.  Uebersetzungen,"  p.  671).  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  numbers  of  Jews 
from  Home,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  the  Marches  of 
Ancona  established  themselves  in  Padua  as  money- 
lenders; and  many  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  per- 
secuted in  Germany  and  the  Alpine  countries  re- 
moved to  Padua  after  1-440.  The  statutes  of  the 
community  were  liberal;  the  population  was  toler- 
ant ;  and  the  Jews  were  admitted  without  restric- 
tions. They  were  placed  on  an  eciuiil  footing  with 
other  foreigners;  and  occasionally  they  were  even 
made  citizens  of  the  town.  Thus  they  obtained 
full  liberty  with  respect  to  their  com- 
Prosperity  merce  and  their  loan-banks,  the  de- 
in  the  mand  for  banks  being  very  great 
Fourteenth  in  that  district.  As  the  court  of 
Century,  the  Carraresi  and  the  students  of  the 
university  lived  in  high  style,  more 
and  more  merchants  moved  to  Padua;  and  the  con- 
gregation assumed  a  size  which  was  quite  consider- 
able for  that  period.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  re- 
mained equally  favorable  when  the  Carraresi  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  city;  they  were  not  hin- 
dered from  carrying  on  their  trade  in  merchandise; 
they  could  even  engage  in  agriculture,  and  were 
ta.xed  only  moderately.  The  authorities  were  di- 
rected to  protect  the  Jews,  and  were  re(juired  to 
pay  an  indemnity  it  any  injury  wliich  might  have 
been  prevented  was  done  to  the  latter.  The  Jews 
built  a  synagcjgue  and  laid  out  a  cemetery  in  the 
district  in  which  they  lived,  outside  the  city,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  When  their  burial- 
ground  was  tilled,  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara 
permitted  them  to  buy  an  adjacent  plot;  and  for 
their  benefit  he  repealed  a  law  according  to  which 
only  citizens  were  allowed  to  buy  real  estate. 

The  rule  of  the  Carraresi  was  forcibly  abolished 
as  early  as  140.5,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  territory  of  Padua  was  incorporated  in  the  re- 
public of  Venice.  The  congregation  at  that  time 
was  already  considerable.  It  was  prominent  at  the 
Congress  of  Porli  in  1418;  the  money  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  deputation    wliich  the 

Decline  congress  resolved  to  send  to  the  pope 
Under  the  was  to  be  collected  in  Padua.  With 
Venetians,  the  advent  of  Venetian  rule  the  for- 
tunate period  of  the  Jews  ceased. 
They  lost  their  citizenship  and  the  right  of  .settle- 
ment; they  were  compelled  to  aciiuire  a  residence- 
privilege  ("condotta")  for  a  limited  period;  and 
every  lime  this  was  renewed  they  were  subjected 
to  new  restrictions,  or  the  payment  of  larger  sums 


was  imposed  upon  them.  Besides  all  this,  the 
danger  of  expulsion  threatened  them  continually. 
They  were  no  longer  iiermitted  to  accpiire  farms 
or  other  real  estate;  and  their  liberty  in  respect  to 
commerce  also  was  restricted.  But,  if  the  rights  of 
the  Jews  were  not  greater  under  Venetian  rule  than 
in  other  states,  the  senate  at  least  saw  that  the  laws 
were  administered  justly  toward  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants, and  protected  them  from  acts  of  violence. 
It  interfered  especially  against  the  authorities  of 
Padua,  who  repeatedly  attempted  to  utilize  the 
weakness  of  the  Jews  to  their  disadvantage;  it  pro- 
vented,  when  possible,  threats  of  expulsion,  or,  if 
such  had  been  already  carried  into  elfect,  it  hastened 
to  recall  the  Jews.  The  Jews  themselves  did  not 
submit  to  oppression  without  remonstrances.  The 
city  government  objected  to  the  rate  of  interest  de- 
manded by  them,  and  to  the  method  adopted  with 
regard  to  unredeemed  pledges.  When  the  senate 
purposed  to  interfere  forcibly  in  this  matter,  the 
Jews  declared  that  they  were  unable  to  do  business 
on  the'  terms  suggested,  and  closed  their  banks 
(1415).  They  were  sustained  by  the  poiuilace;  and 
especially  the  university  took  their  part,  for,  in  the 
interest  of  the  students,  it  could  not  spare  the  Jew- 
ish merchants  and  money-lenders.  Both  at  that 
period  and  later  the  university  repeatedly  and  ener- 
getically defended  the  Jews.  Subsequently  they 
were  often  threatened  with  expulsion,  but  the 
"condotta  "  was  always  extended,  though  only  after 
haggling  and  eveu  fighting.  The  energetic  refusal 
of  the  Jews  to  continue  their  business  transactions 
caused  their  opponents  to  agree  to  their  demands; 
but  there  was  no  solidarity  among  the  Jews,  and 
when  the  authorities  or  the  citizens  of  Padua  were 
in  need  of  funds,  they  found  many  Jews  in  the 
neighborhood  who  were  more  accommodating  than 
those  of  Padua. 

The  relation  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  popula- 
tion grew  much  worse  when  tlie  monks  began  to 
preach  Christian  socialism  and  declared  it  to  be  a 

crime  to  permit  the  Jews  to  remain  in 

Action  of    the  city  or  even  to  tolerate  them  in 

the  Monks,  any  fashion.     In  1455  these  preachers 

incited  the  population  so  successfully 
that  the  Jews  were  expelled,  and  forgiveness  was 
asked  in  Rome  for  the  toleration  which  had  so 
long  been  accorded  them.  However,  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  proved  stronger  than  the  require- 
ments of  the  faith ;  and  the  Jews  were  again  admit- 
ted. These  events  were  repeated  in  1473,  altliough 
the  rights  of  the  Jews  were  still  more  restricted. 
In  1482,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  Jews  were 
placed  under  the  exclusive  supervision  of  the  senate 
in  Venice,  and  were  withdrawn  from  the  a'.ithority 
of  the  community.  But  the  monks  gave  them  no 
rest.  Bkhnahdints  of  Felthk,  the  great  enemy 
of  the  Jews,  went  to  Padua,  and  a  "moiitc  di  pieta" 
(pawn-shop)  was  solemnly  dedicated  in  his  piesenee 
(14i)l).  Then  came  the  period  of  the  tierce  combats 
between  Francis  1.  of  France  and  Charles  V..  during 
which  the  territory  of  Venice  sullered  fearfully 
from  the  troops  of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  great 
sack  of  Padua  took  place  in  the  year  1.509;  and  the 
Jews  were  among  those  that  suffered  most.  During 
the  long-continued  struggles  and  the  general  distress 
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there  was  no  time  to  take  heed  of  them ;   hut  in 
1547  another  storm  was  raised  agaiust  the  Jewish 

baukers,  and  the  republic' ordered  their 

Closing  of   banks  to  be  closed.     Had  not  the  uni- 

Banks.       versitj-,   and  especially  the   juridical 

faculty,  energetically  guarded  the 
interests  of  tlie  Jews,  the  latter  probably  could 
not  liave  remained  in  Padua.  As  it  was  they  were 
able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  city,  although 
they  were  forbidden  to  carry  on  money  transactions. 
Now  the  authorities  desired  to  separate  them 
from  the  Christians.  From  1541  the  establishment 
of  a  ghetto  was  demanded;  but  the  senate  did  not 
agree  until  1581,  and,  owing  to  numerous  obstacles 
and  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the  institu- 
tion did  not  come  into  existence  until  1G02.  There 
the  Jews  lived,  always  amid  the  same  struggles  and 
in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty,  until  1797.  On 
April  28  of  that  year  the  French  military  entered 
Padua,  and  the  hour  of  liberty  for  the  Jews  came. 
On  Aug.  28  following  they  were  accorded  the  un- 
restricted right  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  city ;  and 
the  ghetto  was  called  "  Via  Libera." 

The  French  were  displaced  in  1798  by  the  Aus- 
triaus,  who,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Joseph  II., 

accorded  far-reaching  privileges  to  the 

Under        Jews — some  families  were  even  enno- 

French  and  bled — so  that  tlicir  regime  was  gener- 

Austrian     ally  hailed  with  joy.  From  1805  to  1814 

Rule.        Padua  was  included  in  the  kingdom 

of  Italy  by  Napoleon ;  and  thus  the 
Jews,  as  subjects  of  the  French  empire,  had  the  op- 
portunity of  participating  in  the  Sanhediin  at  Paris; 
Rabbi  Isaac  Michael  Finzi  acted  as  vice-president  of 
that  body.  After  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Padua  again 
belonged  to  Austria,  except  during  brief  intervals; 
and  the  Jews  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  with  the 
exception  of  eligibility  to  public  otlices.  Full  eman- 
cipation was  not  accorded  to  them  until  1866,  when 
Padua  was  incorporated  into  the  present  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

The  Jews  of  Padua  occupied  themselves  origi- 
nally with  money  transactions,  and  thereby  fulfilled 
an  economic  mission  which  was  highly  beneficial 
to  the  district.  The  demand  for  money  both  by  the 
authorities  and  by  private  individuals  was  urgent, 
loans  at  burdensome  rates  of  interest  being  ob- 
tained from  numerous  citizens  and  Tuscans.  The 
Jews  did  not  impose  heavier  terms  than  the  latter; 

and  the  high  rate  of  interest,  20  to  30 

Occupa-      percent,  was  not  considered  exorbitant 

tions  of  the  during   those   uncertain    times.     The 

Jews.         transaction  of  monetary  affairs  by  the 

Jews  was  furthered  imder  the  Carra- 
resi;  and  they  established  several  trading  societies 
which  pursued  the  business  of  baid<ing.  The  great 
demand  for  money  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  1432,  with  17,000  inhabitants,  the  town  possessed 
seven  loan-banks.  The  customers  of  the  .lews  in- 
cluded, besides  private  individuals,  the  community, 
whicli  was  comi)elled  to  borrow  money  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  expenses,  and  the  bishop,  who  pledged 
his  receipts  to  obtain  funds.  But  the  university, 
above  all,  urgently  required  the  presence  of  the 
Jews  in  the  capacities  of  foreign  lecturers  and 
students. 


Economic  conditions  changed  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  intention  was  to 
restrict  the  Jews  to  a  lower  rate  of  interest;  but 
they  protested  that  they  could  not  continue  to  do 
business  if  the  rate  was  reduced,  and  so  kept  the 
upixT  hand.  The  establishment  of  the  above-men- 
tioned "monte  di  pietil "  advanced  their  business 
rather  than  injured  it,  as  now  they  were  able  to  obtain 
money  at  moderate  interest.  The  number  of  banks 
increased  enormously,  and  all  of  them  prospered. 
But,  as  mentioned  previously,  in  1547  the  Jews 
were  compelled  to  close  the  banks,  and  money  trans- 
actions were  prohibited.  Two  years  itreviously  the 
authorities  of  the  city  had  foi'ced  the  Jews  to  adopt 
the  Italian  language  in  their  business  documents, 
for  which,  until  then,  in  spite  of  numerous  protests, 
they  had  employed  Hebrew. 

The  majority  of  the  Jews  of  Padua  were  not, 

however,  engaged  in  money  tran.saetions,  but  dealt 

in  merchandise.    They  attempted  to  be 

Jewish  active  in  all  spheres;  but  everj-wliere 
Merchants,  they  encountered  Christian  competi- 
tion. Nevertheless,  they  maintained 
their  ground,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  law  pre- 
vented them  from  doing  business.  The  Jewish  mer- 
chants kept  well-assorted  stocks,  and  sold  their 
goods  at  a  moderate  profit.  But  the  more  their  busi- 
ness flourished  and  increased — in  1615  they  owned 
eighty-four  of  the  eighty-six  stores  in  the  citj' — the 
more  actively  did  the  community  petition  the  senate 
of  Venice  to  prohibit  them  from  engaging  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  Again  the  representatives  of  the 
university  emphasized  the  economic  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  presence  of  the  Jews,  and  defended 
the  rights  of  the  latter.  The  Jews  were  obliged 
to  struggle  also  against  the  merchant  gilds.  Ever 
since  the  fourteenth  century  they  had  dealt  in  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones;  they  did  exceedingly 
well  in  the  import  of  foreign  goods;  and  they 
worked  also  as  goldsmiths.  But  the  gild  of  gold- ' 
workers  harassed  them  wherever  it  coidd.  The 
Jews  had  been  allowed  to  purchase  tJie  pledges  of 
the  "monte  di  pietil"  when  the}-  were  sold  at 
auction ;  but  as  the  Christians  did  not  wish  Jewish 
competition,  Jews  were  forbidden  to  particijiate 
further  in  these  sales.  The  university  demanded 
that  the  Jews  should  at  least  be  allowed  to  buy  the 
books  of  the  students,  so  that  the  latter  might  be 
able  to  purchase  them  back  at  moderate  prices; 
but  in  this  it  was  not  successful.  The  retailing  of 
goods  and  peddling  were  the  only  occupations  not 
denied  them;  and  they  were  even  admitted  into  the 
pedlers'  gild,  or,  ratlier,  a  '"  fraglia  degli  slrazzaroli 
Giudei  "  was  formed  beside  the  Christian  one  (1448). 
Upon  the  payment  of  125  lire  per  year,  the  Jews 
were  permitted  to  participate  in  all  th(i  rights  of 
the  gild.  An  agreement  was  also  made,  in  1539, 
with  the  gild  of  the  .shoemakers,  that  the  Jews 
should  be  permitted  to  trade  in  leather;  but  wlicn 
they  proposed  to  enlarge  their  business  the)'  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  do  so. 

The  gild  of  manufacturers  also  opposed  the  Jews. 
The  latter  did  an  extensive  business  in  eloth,  linen, 
and  similar  goods;  hut  in  1.558,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition,  they  were  ordered  to  be  excluded 
from   this  trade.     A  protest  from   the  university 
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caused  a  suspension  of  the  decree;  but  the  inter- 
dict was  repeated  in  1571.    Again  tlie  university  in- 
terceded for  the  Jews;  and  it  was  now 
Protests      supported  by  the  conunuuity.  whicli 
Against      acknowledged  the  advantages  of  Jew- 
Manufao-     ish  coniincrcial  activity.     Afiercecon- 
tures.         llict  ensued  between  these  authorities 
and  tlie  gild;  and  at  lengtli  tlie  Jews 
were  accorded  the  privilege  of  dealing  in  manufac- 
tured goods  (1581).    Owing  to  the  lu.xury  common  in 
Padua,  they  ])rospered.     The  Christiau  merchants 
did  not,  however,  cease  their  struggle  against  the 
annoying   comiietition.     In   1G33   they   determined 
that  only  members  of  the  gild  should  be  allowed  to 
sell  manufactured  goods;  and  the  Jews,  accordingly, 
were  compelled  to  suspend  operations.    Later,  how- 
ever, they  were  pernnttcd  to  resume. 

Moses  Mantica  had  attempted,  as  early  as  the  fif- 
teeuth  century,  to  establish  silk-factories  in  Padua; 
but  he  had  not  been  successful.  In  1015  a  Jew 
named  Trieste 
established  a  fac- 
tory for  silk 
goods;  and  6,000 
persons  in  the 
vicinity  foimd 
work  at  the 
looms.  T  h  e 
Christian  mer- 
chants, unaljlc 
to  compete  willi 
him,  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  de- 
cree forbidding 
the  .lews  to  man- 
ufacture. The 
brothers  Canta- 
rini  wished  to 
establish  a  silk- 
spinidng  mill  in 
1713;  but  they 
were  prohibited 
from  erecting  a 
building.  The 
conflict  contin- 
ued for  a   long 

time,  the  Jews  meanwhile  pursuing  their  o])enilions, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  tlie  population  ;  but  in  1779,  in 
consequence  of  continued  calumnies,  they  were  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  manufacture.  Nor  were  they 
allow'ed  to  devote  themselves  to  any  trade,  even 
that  of  tailoring. 

The  Jews  were  originally  unrestricted  with  regard 
to  their  dwellings.     At  lirst  they  settled  across  the 
river,  in  remote  ])arts  of  the  town  (near  the  present 
railroad  station);   but  with  increasing 
Dwelling's    numbers,  tlicy  removed  into  the  cen- 
of  tral  i)artsof  the  town,  the  street  Volto 

tlie  Jews,  del  Negri,  in  which  many  of  them 
lived,  beingcalled"  Vollodegli  Ebrei." 
They  continued  to  s|uead  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of 
the  cathedral.  The  ghetto  established  in  KiO'i  com- 
prised those  streets  which  had  already  been  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  Jews.  It  was  enclosed  by  four 
gates,  on  which  were  insidting  inscriptions;  these 
were  published  by  Wageuseil  ("Sota."  pp.  470   et 
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(Fr'jm  a  iihyl.'graph.) 


seq.,  Altdorf,  1674).  The  Jews  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  new  regulations  as  to  residence;  but 
they  soon  complaine<l  of  the  miserable  and  unhealth- 
ful  dwellings,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
excessively  high  rents.  The  streets  were  narrow 
and  dark;  the  houses,  damp;  and,  besides,  the  hab- 
itations were  so  overcrowded  that  during  ciiidemics 
the  ghetto  was  a  fearful  focus  of  infection.  The 
congregation  lost  an  enormous  number  by  death 
during  epidemics;  for  instance,  during  the  plague 
of  1631.  The  ghetto  existed  until  1797.  when  the 
French  destroyed  the  gates.  They  were  never  re- 
erected. 

Other  ecclesiastical  measures  against  the  Jews 
were  enforced  ;  e.g.,  those  concerning  the  Jews'  oath 
and,  from  1430,  the  badge.  Frequent  exceiitions 
were,  however,  allowed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inter- 
dicts against  going  abroad  during  Passion  week  and 
keeping  Christiau  servants.  The  senate  at  Venice 
would  not  accede  to  further  encroachments  by  the 

Church.  When, 
after  the  death 
of  S i m o n  o f 
Trent  in  1475, 
Jew-bailing  jire- 
vailed,  th(^  sen- 
ate prohibited 
the  sermons; 
and  in  1570  it 
forl);ule  the  com- 
pulsory attend- 
ance of  Jews  at 
Christian  dis- 
courses. The 
senate  in  1587 
declined  toallow 
t  li  e  m  to  be 
placed  under  ec- 
clesiastical ju- 
risdiction. On 
the  other  hand, 
it  pernnttcd  in 
1.5.5()  the  burning 
of  the  Tahuud 
and  other  He- 
brew books.  The 
state  prohibiled  compulsory  bajitism  also;  but  con- 
verteti  Jews  weie  richly  rewarded,  and  their  bap- 
tism was  celebrated  amid  great  rejoicing  of  the 
most  distinguisheil  circles.  The  greatest  sensation 
was  caused  in  1602  by  the  baptism  of  a  rabbi  (?), 
Solomon  Caltelau,  whose  conversion  was  regarded 
as  a  merciful  miracle,  aud  was  described  in  a  special 
book. 

Taxes  were  jiaid  for  all  its  members  by  the  con- 
gregation, which  assessed  the  individuals.  The 
levies  were  moderate  under  the  Carrare.si ;  but  tlx'y 
gradually  rose  until  they  became  an  important 
source  of  income.  The  Jews  were  compelled  lo  pay 
850  ducats  yearly  for  their  loan-banks  and  ~H)0  (from 
1585  onward,  300)  ducats  for  the  right  of  residence. 
The  latter  tax  went  to  the  community.  The  taxes 
and  the  fees  for  the  right  of  residence  together 
amounted  to  900  ducats  in  1700.  Besides,  the  con 
gregation  was  compelled,  front  1.591.  to  contribute 
700  ducats  annually  f(U'  the  support  of  the  bauks 
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needed  in  Venice  by  the  state.  To  these  sums  were 
added  extraordinary  contributions  for  tlic  equipment 
of  the  army  and  of  the  tleet ;  and,  to 
Taxation,  escape  heavier  requisitions,  the  Jews 
often  bound  tliemselves  to  voluntary 
taxes.  The  state  demanded  hirge  loans  also;  e.g., 
in  1691,  not  less  than  l(j,300  ducats,  and  in  1T04  the 
sun\  of  20,000  ducats.  The  ta.xes  imposed  by  the 
commune  were  also  considerable;  and.  alth<nigh 
the  senate  exempted  the  Jews  therefrom,  the  com- 
mune levied  an  income-tax  upon  them,  the  amount 
of  which  it  frequently  augmented.  Thus  the  bur- 
dens of  the  congregation  increased,  whereas  the 
receipts  dimin- 
ished. Wealthy 
Jews,  tired  of 
the  constant 
vexations,  re- 
moved from  the 
city,  while  those 
who  remained 
lost  the  income 
from  their  busi- 
nesses, or  ob- 
tained exemp- 
tion from  the 
taxes  payabk- 
to  the  congrega- 
tion. Thus  the 
debts  of  the  con- 
gregation grew 
considerably, 
ami  in  1736  "it 
was  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the 
state  for  the 
regulation  of  its 
finances.  The 
means  employed 
were  of  no  avail; 
and  the  congre- 
gation, which 
had  a  yearly  defi- 
cit of  4,7S0  lire 
and  a  debt  of 
56,000  ducats, 
was  forced  in 
1761  to  become 
bankrupt.  It 
was  relieved 
only  when,  with 
the  entrance  of 

the  French,  the  oppressive  encumbrances,  special 
taxes,  and  economic  restrictions  of  the  Jews  were 
removed. 

The  strained  relations  which  constantly  existed 
between  Jews  and  Christians    have   already    been 
mentioned.     Temporary  expulsions  repeatedly  took 
place,  but  the  decrees  of  exclusion  were  always  re- 
voked.    Exceptional  cases  of  violence 
Persecu-     are   reported   only   twice.     Although 
tions.         in   l.iO'J,  during  the   sjick   of  Padua, 
the    Jews   were   spared   by   the   for- 
eign soldiery,  later,  when   tho.se  citizens  of  Padua 
who  had  sided  with  ('harks  V.  were  attacked  in  the 
city,  the  Venetian  troops  l)illaged  the  houses  of  the 


Almemar  of  the  Synapogiie  at  Padua. 

(Frtico  a  pbut^raph.) 


Jews  in  a  ruthless  manner,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  rabble,  robbed  them  of  everything.  The 
complaints  of  the  Jews  were  unavailing;  and  they 
recovereil  none  of  their  property.  They  fared 
still  worse  in  1G84,  after  the  siege  of  Vienna  by 
the  Turks,  when  the  news  was  disseminated  that 
the  long  resistance  of  Buda  to  the  Imperial  and 
Venetian  armies  had  been  due  to  the  Jews  of  that 
city.  On  August  20,  1684,  a  threatening  host  of 
farmers  entered  the  ghetto  at  Padua  and  began  to 
storm  the  houses  in  search  of  plunder.  The  better 
element  among  the  citizens,  who  armed  themselves, 
and  soldiers  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the  Jews. 

Severe  punish- 
ment was  im- 
posed upon  the 
[lillagers,  and 
still  severer  ones 
threatened,  yet 
for  six  days  the 
Jews  dared  not 
leave  the  ghetto. 
Two  authors 
have  described 
the  terrors  of 
those  days — 
Rabbi  Isaac 
i.layyim  Canta- 
rini  in  his  "  Pa- 
bad  Yizhak," 
andapoet,  Sema 
C'uzzeri,  who  de- 
voted to  Paduan 
.Tews  an  Italian 
poem  which  is 
still  unpub- 
lished. It  goes 
without  saying 
that  insults  and 
petty  outrages 
werecontiiuially 
c  o  m  m  i  t  t  e  d 
against  the  Jew- 
ish inhabitants; 
but  in  general 
the  republic  of 
Venice  main- 
tained law  and 
order  in  its  do- 
mains. 

The    relations 
of   the  Jews   to 
the  universitj'    deserve    special    mention.     As    al- 
ready  stated,    the    uniyersity   often   defended    the 
Jews  and    endeavored   to   protect   them    from    vi- 
olent   and    illegal   measures;    while    the   students 
were  among   their   best   customers.     This  did  not 
prevent  many  cases  of  friction.      The  students  of 
medicine  claimed  the  corpses  of  the  Jews  for  ana- 
tomical   purposes;    and    often    they 
The  TTni-     took  them  forcibly  from  the  burial- 
versity  and  place  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
the  Jews,    jios.sessed  the  privilege  that  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  were  not  to  be  touched. 
For  this  iirivilege   they   jiaid   large   siuns.     J?eing 
severely  punished,  the  students  were  at  hist  obliged 
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to  submit.  When  the  tirst  suow  of  cacli  winter  fell, 
the  .lews,  like  the  other  citizens.  foUowins  iin  old 
custom,  were  required  to  pay  a  certain  tax  to  the 
students — in  olden  times  6  ducats.  This  "celebra- 
tion of  the  tirst  snow"  was  abolished  in  lG3;i;  but 
the  Jews  were  compelled  to  continue  payment  of 
the  tax  in  order  to  provide  confetti  for  the  students, 
who.se  number  was  about  1.000. 

As  the  Jews  were  admitted  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, a  {treat  many  of  them,  some  from  distant  coun- 
tries, entered  the  university.  During  tlie  period 
from  lolV  to  1G19  eighty  Jewish  students,  and  from 
1619  to  1731  as  many  as  149,  oljtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine.  The  Jews  were  obliged,  before 
graduation,  to  deliver  170  pounds  of  confetti  to  the 
otlier  students;  and  during  the  fifteenth  century 
they  were  even  compelled  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving their  degrees  to  invite  the  entire  student 
body  to  dinner.  Tiie  graduation  fees  were  consid- 
erably higher  for  Jews  than  they  were  for  Christians. 
Jewish  graduates  were  exeiupted  from  wearing  the 
Jews'  hat;  but  if  they  attempted  to  practise  medi- 
cine among  Christians  as  well  as  among  their  corelig- 
ionists, they  encountered  a  tierce  opposition.  As  the 
gilds  fouglit  against  the  Jewish  merchants,  so  the 
Christian  pliysiciaus  opposed  their  Jewish  competi- 
tors; and  they  were  not  particular  as  to  the  means 
employed  to  show  their  hostility.  In  spite  of  this 
opposition,  however,  the  ability  and  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  the  Jewish  physicians  procured  them 
good  practises.  The  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
other  professions,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  con- 
gregation was  entitled  to  select  four  young  men  to 
study  law  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  congregation  was  formed  early,  soon  after 
the  tirst  .lewisli  settlement.  Its  condition  changed 
with  the  privileges  of  its  members.  During  times  of 
oppression  many  endeavored  to  withdraw  in  order  to 

ol)tain  freedom  from  taxes;    but  tliis 
Communal    was  ])rohibitcd  in  1732.  owing  to  the 
Organiza-     financial  ditficulties  of  the  congrega- 
tion, tion.     Kevertheless.  as  stated  above, 

tlie  congregation  was  ultimately  forced 
to  become  bankrupt.  The  conununity  owned  quite 
a  number  of  synagogues.  The  oldest,  situated  in  the 
Corso  Savonarola,  existed  as  early  as  about  1300. 
Later  ones  were  established  in  more  central  positions. 
Tlie  Italian  synagogue  was  founded  in  ],'548,  by 
Rabbi  Johanan  Treves;  it  was  enlarged  in  IGHO  and 
in  it  in  1832  was  introduced  the  first  divine  service 
in  Italy  with  a  choir.  The  German  synagogue,  of 
about  the  same  age,  was  the  largest,  and  was  called 
"Bet  ha-Iveneset  lia-Gedolah."  In  1082  it  removed 
into  its  present  building.  The  Spaniards,  who  were 
not  numerous,  established  in  1G17  a  synagogue  of 
their  own,  which,  however,  was  destroyed  by  tire  in 
1G29;  and  subsequently  they  attended  the  services 
of  the  Italian  congregation.  Heeeutly  all  syna- 
gogues, with  the  exception  of  the  German  one,  were 
closed;  and  in  that  the  Italian  ritual  was  introiluced. 
Like  the  other  congregations  of  Italy,  that  of 
Padua  had  its  charitable  institutions.  These  were 
recently  consolidated  as  the  Societil  di  Mutuo 
Sorregno.  The  cemeteries,  with  the  e.vception  of 
the  oldest,  which  was  laid  out  in  1386,  are  all  in 
existence.    In  the  second  one,  which  was  established 


in  14.50  and  was  used  for  a  century,  the  body  of 
I.saac  Abravanel  of  Venice  was  interred  in  ITiOS;  b\it 
the  graves  and  stones  were  destroyed  in  1.509.  so 
tliat  his  tomb  can  no  longer  be  identified.  (Juite 
recently  (1904)  the  congregation  erected  in  the 
center  of  the  burial-ground  a  stone  in  his  memory. 
From  1.530  onward  the  Jews  owned  a  cemetery  in 
the  Borgo  degli  Ebrei.  in  which  was  erected  the  tomb 
of  H.  MeVr  Katz.enellenbogen  and  of  his  family. 
Another  burial-ground  was  established  in  1G.53. 
and  still  another  in  1754  (according  to  .some.  1774). 
The  present  cemetery  beyond  the  Porta  Eugenia 
was  opened  in  18G4.  It  contains  the  grave  of  S.  D. 
Luzzatto. 

The  Padua  congregation,  owing  to  its  size,  intel- 
ligence, and  readiness  to  make  sacrifices,  has  repeat- 
edly made  its  influence  felt  in  public  alTairs.  and 
has  been  a  careful  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the 
Jews.  As  already  mentioned,  it  participated  in  the 
Congress  at  Forii  in  1418;   it  also  fouglit  to  protect 

Hebrew  books  from  the   Inqinsition. 

Public       The  first  synod  held  fortius  luiriiose, 

Activities.    atFerrara  in  1.5.54.  was  presided  over  by 

Mei'r  Katzenellenliogen.  then  ralibi  of 
Padua.  Acongress  was  held  in  1.58.5 in  I'aduaitsclf, 
at  which  were  discussed  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
obtain  permission  for  the  printing  of  Hebrew  books 
(see  Massarini,  vol.  viii.).  Prominent  men  repeat- 
edly drew  the  attention  of  Jewry  and  of  the  civi- 
lized world  to  the  congregation  of  Padua.  Elijah 
Delmedigo,  celebrated  for  his  philo.so]ihical  and 
medical  knowledge,  lectured  in  148.5  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua.  At  the  same  time  the  school  of 
Kabbi  Judah  Jlinz  attracted  numerous  jiupils  from 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Turkey ;  and  the  fame  of  the 
school  was  maintained  by  his  son  Abraham,  as  well 
as  by  Meir  Katzenellenbogeu,  who  was  Abraham's 
son-in-law.  Later  rabbis,  like  Samuel  Archevoiti  and 
the  above-mentioned  Isaac  Huyyim  Canlariiu.  were 
noted  for  their  Tahnudic  learning  combined  with 
scientific  scholarship.  From  1.S29  to  1S70  Piulua 
was  the  seat  of  the  Istituto  Habbinico  Lombardo- 
Veueto,  the  reputation  of  which  spread  over  the 
entire  world,  especially  through  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  S.  D.  Luzzatto.  A  Hebrew  juiut- 
ing  establishment  existed  temporarily  in  Padua 
during  the  eighteenth  century. 

Of  tlie  nibtiis  and  scliolars  of   I'adua  tlio  followiiijr  deserve 

iiieutlim:  Me'ir  b.  Ezekicl  11)11  (inlilial  (until  aliout  l.iiKI);  Klljali 

(il.  \m>:  Menahem  Delmedlgii  (l.")l(l);  .ludall 

Babbis  and  Minz  (until  1.t08);  his  son  .-Miiahani  (uiilll 
Scholars.  1.5:i(>);  Abratiaiii's  son-in-law,  Meir  of  I'adua 
(Kat^;t'nelletll)o^!:t'n  ;  until  l.'iiUl  :  McVr's  son 
Samuel  (until  l.'inil);  tlie.se  were  tlic  ancestors  of  tlie  "  Klnsr  of 
the  Poles,"  Saul  Wahl.  Contemporaries  of  the  lasl-nanii'il  were; 
Mesliullam  h.  Aslier  da  Miiociano  (1.53.5)  ;  Joscpli  h.  .larob 
Ashkpnazt ;  Johanan  Treves  (l.M!);  Uapliai'l  b.  Joshua  Zarefatl, 
the  commentator  of  the  Roman  Mal.izor  (l.').>tl;  Jacob  b.  Moses 
Levi  (1.572);  lienzion  b.  Ilaphael.  under  whose  Icadei-ship  tho 
e.\communlcatlon  apalust  Azarlahdei  Ilos.sl's  "  Mc'ia'  •F.nayiiii" 
wassipned;  .ludah  b.  Moses  Fano;  Samuel  b.  Elhanaii  Arche- 
voiti (until  1009);  Aryeh  Cattalani  (until  1(52.'):  Abram  fatta- 
lanl ;  Benedetto  Luzzatto  (IG27);  and  the  doctors  Judah  b.  Sniii- 
UPl  rantarlnl  (until  1051),  and  his  relative  Saniuel  (until  IKll). 
l.lay.viiii  Moses  (until  hifiO).  Isiac  Hayyim  Moses. celebrated  both 
as  physician  and  apolocist  (IMt-ITai).  (if  llic  Murini  family: 
the  brothers  Solomon  (until  lOTn)  and  SliabbeUial  li.  Isimc  (until 
Ii»K5l;  Isaac,  .son  of  the  former  (until  ITOet;  Aaron  Konianin 
(1070):  Samuel  David  b.  Jehlel  ottolenKhl  (17iKii:  Isaiah  Monie- 
cai  b.  Israel  HezekMah  Bassani  (17(10):  MIcliael  TernI  (1710); 
Abram  Shalom  (I7;)0);  Moses  IHayylm  Luzzattu  (1707-47);  Solo- 
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mon  b.  Isaiah  Nizza  (17n<l):  Jacob  Rapliapl  Forti  (until  ]T8fi): 
Isaac  Itaiiliacl  Fiiizi,  vice-president  of  tlie  Paris  Santiedrin  (until 
]S12i;  anil  Israel  Conian  ilSSI).  Of  the  (ihironili  fainily  ;  Sclu- 
mon  Eliezerb.  Benzion  (until  ITOOi;  Benzion  (until  ITM);  Mor- 
decal  Sanuiel  b.  Benzion,  author  of  "  Toledot  tJedole  Yisrael  " 
(until  IfvW):  his  snn  Ephraim  Raphael  (until  1S5T).  In  the 
nineteenth  century  :  Kabbis  Leon  Osiuio  (until  ISGSI),  Graziadio 
Viterbi  (until  1879),  (iiuseppe  BassevI  (until  1SS4|,  Eude  Lolll, 
and  Alessandro  Zanimatto.  Scholars :  S.  D.  Luzzatto  (died 
1865);  his  son  Filosseno  (died  1in>4);  Lelio  della  Torre  (died 
1871):  Giuseppe  Almanzi  (died  IStH):  Eugenia  Gentilomo  Pavia 
(liai-iH):  Gabriele  Trieste  (died  ISIK));  Marco  Osimo  (died 
1881). 

In  1615,  among  the  35,463  iulmbitants  of  Padua 
there  were  665  Jews:  in  1865,  about  800;  in  1901, 
about  1,050;  in  1904,  in  a  total  population  of  nearly 
50,000,  about  1,100. 

BlBI-iOGKAPHT:  Ciscato  Antonio,  OH  Khrei  in  Padnva  {ISOO- 
isixn.  Padua,  1901 :  0'rrit:rt:  Itn-aditicn,  ii.  10  ft  .■*»'<?..  iv.  28 
€t  i<f<i.;  Archives  Israelites.  1861.  For  the  scholars  of  Padua, 
see  Mortara,  Jutticf,  passiui. 

G.  I.    E. 

PADXJA  or  PADOVA   FAMILY.     See  JIaz- 

LIAl.I,    JfDAlI    l;.     AliliAllAM    PaDOVA. 

PADUA,  JACOB  MEIK:  I{us,sian  rabbi;  born 
in  HreslLitiivsk;  died  there  Dee.  I'J,  1854.  lie  was 
a  descendant  of  the  Katzenelleubogeu  family  which 
had  been  prominent  in  Brest  for  more  than  three 
centuries.  His  father,  Hayyim  (d.  1837),  and  his 
grandfather,  Aaron  b.  Meir  (d.  1777),  author  of 
"Miuhat  Aharon."  both  lived  in  that  city,  which 
cliGse  Jacob  Meir  Padua  as  its  rabbi  after  the  death 
of  hi.s  relative  Arych  Lob  Katzenclleubogen  in  1837. 
He  was  at  that  time  rabbi  of  Pinsk-Karlin.  govern- 
ment of  Minsk;  and  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  new  rabbinate  un*il  1840.  In  18.52.  when 
there  was  a  great  dearth,  which  caused  much  suffer- 
ing among  the  poor,  Padua  permitted  Jews  to  eat 
peas  and  beans  at  the  Passover;  and  he  defended 
ills  action,  which  was  a  departure  from  Orthodox 
practise,  in  one  of  his  responsa  (Xo.  48).  He  held 
the  rabbinate  of  Brest-Litovsk  until  his  death. 

Padua  was  the  author  of  "  Mekor  Hayvim "  (3 
parts,  Sud/.ilkow,  1836),  on  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yorch 
De'ah,  and  on  some  Talmudical  subjects,  with  an 
a])pendi.\  containing  responsa  by  his  above-men- 
tioned grandfather;  "  Kctonet  Passim"  (Konigs- 
berg,  1840),  on  Joseph  Habiba's  Alfasi  commentary, 
"Ximmuke  Yosef,"  with  an  appendi.x,  "Hizze 
Ychonatan,"  on  R.  Jonathan's  Alfasi  commentary 
to  the  tractate  'Erubin.  His  responsa,  entitled 
"Teshubot  Maharim  "  (^Varsaw,  1854),  appeared  in 
the  year  of  his  death. 

Bini.iORRAPHV  :  Feinstein,  'Ir  TehiUnh,  p.  221,  Warsaw,  1886 ; 
Fuenn,  Keneset  I'israel,  p.  561,  ih.  1886;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr. 
liitttUs  Jlrit.  Mus.  p.  625. 
K.  r.  P.   Wl. 

PAGANISM.     See  Gf.ntii.f,;  Wousiiip.  Idol. 

PAGAY,  HANS:  Austrian  actor;  born  at  Vi- 
enna Nov.  11,  1S45.  His  father  was  a  broker,  and 
destined  his  son  for  the  same  career;  but  Pagay 
preferred  the  stage,  and  began  as  a  chorus  singer, 
going  subsequently  to  Linz  and  Odessa,  where  he 
sang  comic  parts  in  operettas.  He  then  traveled 
through  Austria-Hungary  and  southern  Germany, 
and  in  1887  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  l?esi- 
denztheater,  Berlin.  wl)ere  lie  now  (1904)  occujiiesa 
noteworlliy  position  as  a  character  actor. 

His  wife,  Sophie  Pagay  (««'«Berg,  boruat  Briinu 


April  22,  1860),  took  children's  parts  at  the  age  of 
seven  at  the  Stadttlieater,  Biiinn,  where  she  also 
tilled  her  first  engagement  after  reaching  maturity. 
She  then  apjieared  successively  at  Rcval,  Kiel, 
Giirlitz,  Breslau,  Augsburg,  and  Hanover.  In  1887 
she  went  to  Berlin,  where  she  was  connected  with 
the  Residenztheater  until  1896.  and  then  with  the 
Lessingtheater  until  1899.  In  that  year  she  joined 
the  company  at  the  Koniglichc  Iloftheater,  where 
she  plays  chiefly  old  ladies'  roles. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Eisenberp.  Biaa-  Le.r. 

s.  L.  V. 

PAGAY,  JOSEPHINE:  Austrian  actress; 
born  at  Vienna;  died  at  Berlin  Nov.  18,  1892.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in 
the  role  of  Ciipido  in  "Orpheus  in  dcr  Uuterwelt," 
at  the  Quaitheater,  Vienna.  Her  spirited  delivery, 
humor,  and  histrionic  talents  made  lier  a  favorite 
with  the  public,  and  she  scored  triumphs  in  the 
operettas  of  Offenbach,  Suppe,  Millocker,  and 
Strauss,  and  in  the  farces  of  Kaiser,  Bittner,  Berla, 
Costa,  and  Langer.  She  was  at  the  height  of  her 
career  in  the  si.xties  and  seventies,  but  toward  the 
middle  of  the  eighties  she  suddenly  left  the  stage 
and  retired  to  Berlin. 

Bibliography:  Eisenberg,  Biog.  Lex. 
s.  L.  V. 

PAGEL,  JULIUS  LEOPOLD  :  German  phy- 
sician and  medical  writer;  burn  at  Pollnow,  Pome- 
rania,  Jlay  'J9,  1851 ;  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Stolp  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (M.D.  1875). 
In  1876  he  established  him.self  as  a  physician  in 
Berlin,  receiving  from  the  university  in  that  city  the 
"  venia  legendi  "  in  1891,  and  the  title  of  professor 
in  1898.  In  1902  he  became  assistant  professor  of 
the  history  of  medicine. 

Pagel  has  been  since  1885  assistant  editor  of 
Ilirsch's  "Biographisches  Lexikon";  he  is  also  ed- 
itor of  the  "  Deutsche  Aerzte-Zeitung  "  and  of  the 
"  Biographisches  Lexikon  Hervorragender  Aerzte 
des  Keuuzehnten  Jahrhunderts,"  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
1901 ;  and  since  1899  he  has  been  collaborator  for 
medical  history  on  Vircliow's  "  Jahresbericht  i'lber 
die  Leistungen  und  Fortschritte  in  der  Ges;iminten 
Mcdiziu." 

Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  "Die  Ana-' 
tomie  des  H.  v.  Mondeville,"  Berlin,  1889;  "Die 
Chirurgie  des  H.  v.  Mondeville,"  ib.  1892  (French 
transl.  by  E.  Nicaisc,  Paris,  1893);  "Die  Augeb- 
liche  Chirurgie  des  Joh.  MesuO,"  Berlin.  1893; 
"Medizinische  Deontologie,"  ib.  1896;  "Entwicke- 
lung  der  Medizin  in  Berlin,"  Wiesbaden,  1897; 
"Eiufiihruug  in  die  Gesch.  der  Medizin,"  Berlin, 
1898;  "iledizinische  Eiicyclopildie  und  Jlethodo- 
logie,"  ib.  1899. 

Pagel  has  also  wiitten  essays  for  the  "Allgemcine 
Zeitung  des  Judenthums,"  among  others  "Gebet 
des  Maimonides,"  "Doctor  Esra,"  etc. 

BlBLIOORAPiiy  :  Pagel,  Bio;;.  Le.r. 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

PAGGI,  ANGELO:  Italian  Hebraist;  born  at 
Sienna  .May  4,  IT-ii;  died  at  Florence  June  7,  1867. 
He  received  his  Hebrew  training  under  Leon  Vita 
."Monseles,  and  also  studied  Italian  and  I,atin  litera- 
ture     For  a  short  time  he  was  engaged  in  business; 
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but  lie  siion  abniuloncil  it  to  open  an  educational  in- 
stitution, wliei'c  he  introduced  a  rational  and  loijical 
nu'tliod  of  teaching.  He  \vas  principal  of  the  Jewish 
school  at  Florence  from  1830  to  184G,  when  failing 
health  ohiiged  him  to  retire,  although  he  continued  to 
write  and  teach  in  private.  Among  his  pupils  was 
Prof.  Fausto  Lasinio,  witli  whom  he  translated  the 
hymns  of  St.  Ephraeni  from  the  Syriac.  He  also 
wrote  "  C'ompendio  di  Tutte  Ic  Dottrine  Israelitiche" ; 
"Grammatica  Ebraica" ;  "Grammaliea  Caldaico- 
Uahhinica"  ;  and  he  left  several  unpublished  works: 
"Storiii  Gindaica  dalla  Creazione  del  Mondo  ai 
Nostri  Giorni";  "Grammatica  Ebraica  e  Habbinica 
Conipendiata  ad  Uso  delle  Scuole " ;  "Dizionario 
Eliraico-Italiano  "  ;  "  Dizionario  Caldaico-Habbinico- 
Italiano  "  ;  "  Dizionario  Italiauo-Ebraico-Caldaieo- 
Rabbiuico";  "  Dissertazione  Critica  Sopra  una 
Leggenda  Talmudica  " ;  "  Poesie  Elnaiche  "  ;  "  Auto- 
biogratia";  and  "Scritti  di  Pedagogia  e  Morale." 
A  review  by  him  of  Kenan's  "Vie  de  Jesus"  was 
published  posthumously  in  the  "  Vessillo  Israelitico  " 
(June,  1879,  et  mq.). 

Bibliography:  SerW,  GV  Isrneliti  d'Eurnpa  nelle  Civiltd. 
pp.  17S  et  se(i.;  Idem,  A  tiyelo  Pofmi  e  ie  sue.  Opere.  Corfu,  1869. 

PAHLAVI     LITERATUBE,     JEWS     IN: 

Tlie  Pahlavi  (jr  Middle  Per.sian  literature,  extending 
appro.ximalely  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  century 
C.E.,  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  theology  of  Zono.\s- 
TUi.\Nis.M.  In  its  polemics,  therefore,  it  naturally 
mentions  and  criticizes  other  religions,  especially 
Judaism,  t'liristianity,  Manicheism,  and,  very  guard- 
edly, Mohammedanism.  The  more  scanty  historical 
and  geographical  literature  also  alludes  occasionally 
to  Jews.  While  some  of  these  references  are  vague, 
others  are  of  considerable  importance,  esjiecially 
the  statements  in  the  "  Uinkard  "  and  the  "Shikand- 
gumanig  Vijar"for  religion,  and  in  the"Dina-i 
Mainog-i  Khirat"  and  the  "Shatroiha-i  Eran  "  for 
history  and  geography.  In  the  "Shayast  la-Sha- 
yast."  vi.  7  (West,  iii  "S.  B.  E."  v.  297)— dating 
lierhajis  from  the  seventh  century — there  is  an  al- 
lusion to  the  Zandiks  (a  heretical  Zoroastrian  sect), 
the  Jews,  and   the  Christians  as  being  "of  a  vile 

law,"  while  according  to  the  "Din- 
In  kard "  (translated  into  English  and 
the  "  Din-  edited  by  Sanjana,  p.  24) — the  longest 
kard."       and,  from  a  religious  point  of   view, 

the  most  important  work  in  all  Pahlavi 
literature;  it  dates  from  the  ninth  century,  having 
been  begun  by  Atur-farnbag,  who  flourished  dur- 
ing the  califate  of  Al-Mamun  (813-833),  and  com- 
pleted byAturpat,  son  of  Hemet,  a  contemporary 
of  Zat-S])aram.  who  was  alive  in  881 — Judaism, 
Christ ianity,  and  Manicheism  are  all  to  be  cheeked 
as  degrailed  in  creed  and  perilous  to  Zoroastrianism. 
In  Hke  spirit  the  "  Dinkard  "  (p.  257)  declares  that 
the  evil  of  the  worst  age  of  the  world  is  due  to  the 
"sinful  dispositions  of  all  men,  derived  from  the 
Yahudi  [Jewish]  religion"  (comp.  ih.  p.  4.5(j).  and 
the  Zoroiistrians  were  warned  by  the  Dastur  .Si'uo 
(for  the  form  of  this  name  see  .lusti,  "Irani.sches 
Namcnbuch,"  j).  279.  Marburg.  1895)  to  keep  aloof 
from  Judaism,  the  laws  and  tenets  of  which  were 
calculated  to  ruiu  and  devastate  the  world  ("Dk. " 
p.  310). 


The  "Matigan-i  Gujastak  Abalish  "  (i-  15)  records 
a  religious  disputation  between  the  Zandik  Abalish 
and  the  orthodo.x  Atur-farnbag.  which  was  held 
before  the  calif  AlManiun  about  825,  and  at  which 
Zoroastrians.  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Christians 
were  ))resent.  The  only  iioint  of  Jewish  religion 
mentioned  in  this  polemic  is  called  forth  by  the  later 
Zoroastrian  custom  of  performing  ablutions  in  the 
morning  with  "gomez"  to  insure  freedom  from  any 
possilile  defilement  by  the  "druj  nasu"(=  "demon 
of  dead  matter";  comp.  also  the  later  "Sad- Dar." 
Ixxiv.  1,  transl.  by  West  in  "S.  H.  E."  xxiv.  337- 
338).  To  uphold  the  practise  of  bathing  on  rising, 
Atur-farnbag  appeals  to  "the  Jews,  the  Chiislians, 

and  the  Mohammedans,  each  of  whom. 

Religious    on  rising  at  (biwn,  washes  his  hands 

Disputa-     and  face,  begins  the  invocation  of  God 

tions.         and  the  angels,  and  ])iits  himself  in  a 

state  of  grace  to  receive  food  or  to 
undertake  his  occupations"  ("Matigan-i  Gujastak 
Abalish,"  v.  12-15).  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that 
this  same  Atur-farnbag  was  acquainted  with  the 
Geniara,  if  the  reading  "Gyemara"  in  "Dk."  v. 
1,  §§  2-3  be  correct  (comp.  West.  /.<■.  xlvii.  119-120; 
Preface,  p.  xiv.),  and  that  he  emploj-ed  it  in  relig- 
ious controversies.  The"Ture"or  Torah  is  like- 
wise mentioned  in  the  "Dinkard"  with  disapproval, 
being  eli;iracterized  as  "the  words  of  devils  and  un- 
worthv  of  belief"  (ed.  and  transl.  Sanjana,  pp. 
604-005). 

Furthermore,  in  this  work  (West,  I.e.  xviii.  399- 
410;  comp.  also  the  translation  by  Sanjana.  pp.  90- 
102,  W'hich  varies  from  West's  version  in  several  re- 
spects, the  passage  being  a  very  dilllcult  one)  there  is 
a  refutation  of  a  Jew  who  had  attacked  the  Zoroas- 
trian custom  of  "khvetukdas"  or  next-of-kin  mar- 
riage. This  term  is  understood  by  the  modern 
Parsis  to  denote  marriage  of  tirsl  cousins,  although 
its  ancient  connotation  is  generally  agreed  to  have 
imiilied  such  unions  as  those  of  brother  and  sister, 
father  and  daughter,  or  mother  and  son  (comp. 
Justi,  "Gesch.  Irans  bis  zum  Ausgang  der  Sasa- 
niden,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhii,  "Grundriss  der  Ira- 
ni.schen  Philologie."  ii.  434-437,  and  the  literature 
there  cited).  The  very  circumstance  that  the  Jew 
niad('  this  protest  implies,  moreover,  that  "khve- 
tukdas" denoted  a  closer- union  than  that  of  first 
cousins,  since  such  a  marriage  is  by  no  means  ab- 
horrent to  Judaism  (sec  CIoxs.vNoriNiTY  Among 
Jews).  The  chapter  of  the  "Dinkard"  which  re- 
cords the  controver.sy  states  only  the  fact  that  the 
Jew  objected  to  the  practise  of  "khvetukdas,"  giv- 
ing no  allusions  either  to.  his  tenets  or  his  argu- 
ments, but  devoting  almost  its  entire  content  to  up- 
holding the  system,  which  it  defends  by  drawing 
parallels  with  the  excellent  results  obtained  by  the 
inbreeding  of  cattle. 

The  assumed  dualism  of  Judaism  and  Manicheism 
is  naturally  condemned   when  compared  with  the 

practical  monism  of  later  Zoroaslrian- 

Protest       ism  (comii.  Jackson.  "  Iranische   He- 

Against      ligion,"  in  Geiger  an<l  Kulin,   I.e.  ii. 

Dualism.     G29-(i30) ;  for  the  Hebraic  recognition 

of  evil  as  a  rival  power  to  good  is 
somewhat  casuistically  interpn'ted  by  the  Zoroas- 
trian theologians  as  a  plea  for  the  neces.sity  of  its 
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existence  as  a  cosmic  auil  mora!  force,  while  they 
tlieniselves  distinctly  siiboniiuatc  Ahiumax,  the 
principle  of  evil,  to  Ormii/il,  the  i>rincipk'  of  good 
("Dk."  ed.  Sanjana,  p.  211).  The  "Diukard" 
goes  further  than  this,  however,  and  declares  that 
the  Jewi.-;h  Scriptures  were  first  composed  by 
Zohak.  a  monstrous  dragon  of  the  race  of  Ahriman, 
who  dwelt  at  Babylon  (Jackson, y.c,  pp.  663-664; 
Spiegel,  "Eranische  Alterthumskunde,"  i.  .530-544, 
Leipsic.  1871-78).  This  statement  seems  to  be  based 
simply  on  "odium  Iheologicum,"  not  on  any  actual 
misreading  of  proper  names  or  popular  legend. 
Zohak  is  said  to  have  deposited  the  Bible  in  the 
"fortress  of  Jerusalem,"  and  to  have  led  the  Jews 
to  believe  in  Abraham  and  later  iu  Moses,  whom 
they  "accepted  as  their  prophet  and  messenger  of 

faith,  and  unto  whom  they  ascribe  the 
Zohak  and  salvation  of  sins  committed "  (San- 
the  Bible,     jana.  I.e.  pp.  372-373).     Thrice  Zohak 

made  mankind  submit  to  the  Jewish 
faith  {ib.  p.  379) — possibly  a  vague  allusion  to  the 
frequent  collocation  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
or.  more  probably,. of  Abraham.  Moses,  and  Elijah 
(or  Enoch),  the  latter  two  as  being  the  forerunners 
of  the  Messiah  (comp.  ib.  p.  439,  and  Macler,  "Apo- 
calypses Apocryphesde  Daniel,"  pp.  110-112,  Paris, 
1895). 

The  diabolical  origin  of  the  Bible  is  developed 
somewhat  more  specitically  in  the  "  Dinkard  "  (pp. 
438-439).  Here  it  is  said  that  Zohak  composed  ten 
"universally  noxious  precepts"  to  counteract  the 
ten  beneficent  regulations  of  the  pious  Jemshid 
(Spiegel,  I.e.  i.  522-530).  These  precepts  of  Zohak 
(evidently  a  reminiscence  of  the  Decalogue)  were 
written  out  at  his  command,  and  were  preserved  in 
Jerusalem.  Since  Abraham,  followed  their  teach- 
ing, "people  came  to  look  upon  these  precepts 
of  Zohak  as  the  work  of  the  prophet  Abraham,  who 
was  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Thus 
every  one  of  the  Jewish  race  and  faith  came  to  look 
upon  Zohak's  religious  words  as  meant  for  himself 
and  to  believe  in  them."  These  ten  commandments, 
which  show  no  resemblance  to  the  Decalogue,  but 
are,  in  fact,  quite  its  reverse,  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  (Sanjana,  I.e.  pp.  437-438):  (1)  the  Al- 
mighty is  the  injurcr-of  the  universe;  (2)  the  Devs 
(demons)  must  be  worshiped  as  the  source  of  all 
earthly  prosperity;  (3)  men  should  practise  injus- 
tice rather  than  justice;  (4)  men  should  act  unright- 
eously and  disgracefully  in  every  matter;  (5)  men 
should  lead  greedy  and  selfish  lives;  (6)  fathers 
should  withhold  from  their  children  such  training 
as  would  fit  them  in  their  turn  for  noble  fatherhood; 
(7)  the  poor  should  be  deprived  of  l)rotection;  (8) 
goats  should  be  killed  before  reaching  maturity, 
according  to  Jewish  usage;  (9)  the  Devs  should  sac- 
rifice good  and  pious  men  as  do  the  Jews;  (10)  men 
should  be  cruel,  revengeful,  and  murderovis.  Only 
two  of  these  commandments,  the  eighth  and  ninth, 
mention  the  Jews;  the  former  referring  to  the  sac- 
rifices of  kills  as  sin-offerings  (e.r/.,  Lev.  iv.  33  et 
pnmim),  and  the  latter  po.ssibly  to  a  distorted  rem- 
inis<.'ence  of  some  such  passages  as  II  Clinm.  xxviii. 
3;  Ps.  cvi.  37-88;  Isa.  Ivii.  .5;  Jer.  xix.  4-5,  xxxii. 
35;  Ezek.  xvi.  20-21;  xxiii.  37,  39,  which  allude  in 
condemnatory  terms  to  human  sacrifices  practised 


in  Israel,  or  even  to  the  view  maintained  in  the 
Midrash,  Targuni,  and  Talmud,  that  Jephthah 
actually  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  Yiiwii  (conip. 
Jkw.  Entvc.  vii.  95a).  In  any  cast-  the  number  of 
the  commandments,  ten,  isa  paljiable  imitation  of 
the  Decalogue. 

Unfavorable  as  are  the  criticisms  on  the  Jews  in 

the  "  Dinkard,"  they  are  far  less  hostile  and  exjilicil 

than  those  in  the  "Shikand-gumanig  Vijai,"  a  i)o- 

lemieal  work  of  the  latter  part  of  the 

In  the        iiinlh    century.      Martan-fandih,  the 

"  Shikand-  author  of  this  book,  in  the  eour.se  of 

gumanig'     his  defense  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion, 

Vijar."  criticizestheMohauunedans,  theC'hris- 
tians,  the  Manieheans,  and  the  Jews, 
the  twelfth  anil  thirteenth  chapters,  as  well  as  a 
few  iiaragraphs  of  the  eleventh,  being  devoted  to 
the  last-named.  In  these  sections  JIartan-farukh 
cites  numerous  passages  from  the  Bible,  which 
is  characterized  as  "  full  of  delusion  "  and  "of  every 
iniquity  and  demonism "  ("Shikand-gumanig  Vi- 
jar," xiii.  4.  xiv.  2).  The  verses  quoted  are  mainly 
from  the  Pentateuch,  although  a  few  are  from 
Isaiah,  and  one  is  from  the  Psalms.  The  list  of  such 
verses  is  as  follows,  excluding  mere  va.gue  reminis- 
cences: Gen.  i.  2-3;  ii.  16-17;  iii.  9,  11-16,  18-19; 
vi.  6;  Ex.  XX.  5  (scarcely,  as  has  been  suggested, 
an  attempt  to  translate  Gen.  iv.  15);  Deut.  xxix.  4, 
xxxii.  35  (less  probably  a  paraphrase  of  Nah.  i.  2); 
Ps.  xcv.  10;  Isa.  XXX.  27-28,  xlii.  19.  The  source 
of  these  citations  has  not  yet  been  determined  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  It  seems  safe  to  affirm, 
however,  that  it  was  not  a  complete  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Pahlavi  from  which  JFartan-farukh 
quoted  his  texts,  even  though  there  may  once  have 
been  such  a  version  which  has  long  since  disappeared 
(comp.  Jew.  Excyc.  iii.  190b,  vii.  317b).  This  is 
shown  by  the  variations  in  the  rendering  of  Gen.  ii. 
16-17  and  iii.  11  in  the  "  Shikand-gumanig  Vijar." 
The. former  verses  are  translated  tlms:  "The  Lord, 
who  is  the  sacred  being  himself,  conuiianded  Adam 
thus:  'Eat  of  every  tree  which  is  iu  this  garden, 
except  of  that  tree  of  knowledge;  because  when 
thou  eatest  thereof  you  die  '  "  (ib.  xiii.  18-20) ;  "  The 
sacred  being  commanded  Adam  thus,  '  Thou  shalt 
not  eat  of  this  one  tree  which  is  in  paradise  '  "  {ib.  xi, 
3.52);  "When  you  eat  of  this  tree  you  die"  (ib.  xiii. 
143).  Gen.  iii.  11  is  translated;  "May  est  thou  not  ever 
yet  ["  agarat  "]  have  eaten  of  that  tree  of  knowledge, 
of  which  I  said  ["guft"]  that  you  shall  not  eat?" 
(xiii.  33).  and  also;  "^Ia)est  thou  not  ever  yet 
["hargizhica '■]  have  eaten  of  that  tree  of  which  I 
commanded  ["farmut"]  that  you  shall  not  ealV" 
(xiii.  139). 

The  spelling  of  the  Ilebiew  proper  names  offers 

little  help  in  the  determination  of  the  source  used 

by  the  "Shikand-giniiauig  Vijar,"  especially'  as  the 

entire  work  is  a  Pazand  transcription 

Biblical      in  Avesta  letters  of  a  I'ahlavi  original. 

Names.  The  names  iu  question  are  as  follows; 
"  Abrahim"  ("  Abreham"  in  "  Datistan- 
i  Denig."  xxxvii.  90);  "Adam";  "  Adiuo  "  (= 'jnf<) ; 
"  AsarasariX"  (a  misreading  of  Pahlavi  "Asrayilan" 
[=  "Israelites"]);  "Asinaa"  (in  the  Sanskrit  ver- 
sion, "  Asinaka  "  |  ="  Isaac  ") ;  eomii.  West,  I.e.  xxiv. 
225.  note  4l;  "Ilavae"  (="Eve");  "Hurusharm" 
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(  =  "  Jerusalem"  [Pablavi,  "  Aurisbalem."  in  "Dina-i 
JIaiiioi.'-i  Khiiat,"  xxvii.  67;  "  Aiinislialini."  in  tlie 
"  Dinkaal  "  ;  conip.  oil.  Sanjana,  glos«jry  to  vol.  vi.]) ; 
"Masliyae"(=  "  Messiah  "  [Paiaavi,  "Mashiklm,"  in 
"Datistani  Denig."  xxxvii.  90-91]);  "Musliae" 
(=  "Moses");  "Zuliut,"  "Zuhuda,"  "Zuliudaa"  (  = 
"Jew,"  "Jews,"  "Jewish  "  [Pahlavi,  "Yahutan."  in 
"  Dina-i  Jlainog-i  Khirat,"  xxvii.  67,  "Shayast  la- 
Sliayast,"  vi.  7,  and  "Dinkard,"  passim:  on  the 
misreading  of  Pahlavi  "y"  as  "z,"  eomp.  Hang, 
"Essay  on  Pahlavi,"  in  his  "  Pahlavi-Pazand  Glos- 
saiv,"  p.  97,  Bombay,  1870;  Kirste,  "Semitic  Veibs 
in  Pehlcvi,"  pp.  5-7"  Vienna,  1903]). 

Tile  translations  of  the  verses  cited  inthe"Sbi- 
kand-guinanig  Vijar"are,  in  general,  fairly  accu- 
rate. The  principal  variations  from  the  text  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Hebrew  are  as  follows:  Gen.  i.  3, 
"There  first  arose  earth,  witliout  form  and  void, 
darkness  and  black  water;  and  the  breathing  of  the 
sacred  being  ever  yearns  over  the  face  of  that  black 
water"  ("Shikand-gumanig  Vijar,"  xiii.  6-7).  Gen. 
iii.  18-19  is  translated  (/*.  xiii.  38-40):  "Thy  eating 
shall  be  through  the  scraping  off  of  sweat  and  the 
panting  of  thy  nostrils,  until  the  end  of  thy  life ; 
and  thy  land  shall  grow  all  bodily  refuse  and 
dung."  The  original  of  the  verse  translated  "I  am 
the  Lord,  seeking  vengeance  and  retaliating  venge- 
ance, and  I  retaliate  vengeance  sevenfold  upon 
the  children "  {ib.  xiv.  5-7),  is  somewhat  obscure. 
It  may  be  based  on  Nah.  i.  2  (R.  V.),  or  on  Deut. 
xxxii.  85,  or  on  Ex.  xx.  5.  The  last  seems  the 
most  probable  source,  not  only  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Old  Testament  cita- 
tions in  the  "Shikand-gumanig  Vijar"  are  taken 
from  the  Pentateuch,  but  also  on  account  of  the  so- 
called  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  expands  the 
phrase  "jealous  God  "  into  "a  jealous  and  avenging 
God,  and  avenging  myself  with  jealousy,"  while 
the  "sevenfold  "  vengeance  is  evidently  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  "  third  and  fourth  generation."  The 
only  citation,  however,  which  seems  to  give  any 
rer-1  clue  to  the  original  version  employed  by 
Martan-farukh  is  Gen.  iii.  14.  According  to  the 
"Sliikand-gumanig  Vijar"  (xiii.  42-44),  "He  spoke 
to  tlie  serpent  thus:  'Thou  shalt  be  accursed  from 
amid  the  (juadrupeds  and  wild  animals  of  the  plain 
and  of  the  mountain;  for  thee  also  there  shall  be  no 
feet;  and  thy  movement  shall  be  on  thy  belly,  and 
thy  food  sliall  be  dust.'"  This  version  is  very 
probably  also  ba.sed  on  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
which  adds  to  the  Hebrew  original  the  phrase,  "and 
thy  feet  shall  be  cut  off." 

In   addition   to  direct  citations  from  the  Bible, 

whose  basis  may  have  been,  at  least  in  part,  the 

Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  "Shikand- 

Hagg-adic    gumanig  Vijar"  contains  four  stories, 

Stories.  purporting  to  be  from  the  sacred  wri- 
tings of  the  Jews.  The  lirst  of  these 
(//;.  xiv.  36)  states  that  "every  da}-  he  prepares,  with 
his  own  hand,  ninety  thousand  worshipers,  and  they 
always  worshij)  him  until  the  nighttime;  and  then 
he  <lisniisses  them,  through  a  fiery  river,  to  liell." 
This  tale  is  foimded  on  the  Talmudic  legend  that 
no  portion  of  the  heavenly  host  praises  God  for 
more  than  a  single  day  ;  for  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  are  dismissed  to  the  stream  of  fire  from  wliich 


they  were  created  (comp.  Dan.  vii.  22;  Ps.  civ.  4), 
while  anew  company  of  angels  takes  their  places 
(comp.  Jew.  Encvc.  i.  586a).  The  same  chapter 
also  relates  ("Shikand-gumanig  Vijar,"  xiv.  40-50) 
how  the  Lord  visited  .Vbmham  to  comfort  him  in 
his  old  age  and  his  affliction.  Abraham  thereupon 
sent  his  son  Isaac  to  fetch  wine  from  paradise,  and 
entreated  the  Lord  to  drink  of  it.  Ignorant  of  its 
])rovenience,  however,  God  refused  to  do  so,  until 
He  was  assured  by  His  host  of  the  purity  of  its 
origin.  The  legend  is  evidentlj'  a  confusion  of  the 
account  of  the  visit  of  the  Lord  to  Al)rahain  in  the 
])lains  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xviii.)  with  the  story  of  tlie 
wine  brought  by  Jacob  to  his  father,  Isaac  (Gen, 
xxvii.  25);  for  according  to  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than and  Yalk.,  Gen.  115,  this  wine  was  contained 
in  the  grapes  made  at  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
was  borne  from  paradise  to  Jacob  by  the  archangel 
Michael.  The  third  story  ("Shikand-gumanig 
Vijar,"  xiv.  58-70)  likewise  has  a  Talmudic  basis. 
In  dire  poverty  a  righteous  man  beseeches  divine 
aid,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayers  an  angel  descends 
from  heaven,  and  tells  him  that  the  sum  of  joy  and 
sorrow  may  not  be  changed.  In  recognition  of  his 
piety,  however,  there  is  destined  for  the  petitioner 
in  the  future  life  a  throne  the  feet  of  whidi  are  of 
jewels;  and  he  may  if  he  wishes  have  the  benetit  of 
one  of  these  feet  on  earth.  After  consultation  with 
his  wife,  the  pious  man  declines  to  mutilate  Iris  re- 
ward in  heaven,  even  though  he  knows  that  his  suf- 
ferings in  this  world  must  otherwise  continue  un- 
abated. This  legend  is  taken  from  the  acc.>unt  of 
H.\NIN.\  B.  Dos.\,  who  received  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances a  golden  table-leg  from  jiaradise.  His 
wife,  however,  had  a  vision  in  which  she  beheld  the 
righteous  feasting  in  heaven  at  three-legged  tables, 
while  her  husband's  board  had  but  two  sup)iorts. 
When  she  told  her  dream  to  Hanina,  he  immediately 
prayed  to  God  to  withdraw  the  bounty  for  which  he 
must  pay  so  dearly;  and  he  thus  chose  earthly  pov- 
erty rather  than  diminution  of  heavenlj' bliss  (Ta'an. 
35a;  Ber.  17). 

The  last  story  ("Shikand-gumanig  Vijar,"  xiv. 
75-78)  states  that  the  Lord  boasted  of  slaying  "  in  one 
day  an  assemblage  of  sinners,  as  well  as  innumera- 
ble innocents."  And  when  the  angels  talked  much 
of  the  unreasonable  performance.  He  then  spoke  of 
it  thus:  "lam  the  Lord,  the  ruler  of  wills,  super- 
intending, unrivaled,  and  doing  my  own  will;  and 
no  one  assists  or  is  to  utter  a  murmur  about  me." 
Tiie  source  of  this  passage  is  uncertain.  It  may  be 
suggested,  however,  that  it  rests  upon  some  such 
passage  in  the  Bible  as  Job  ix.  22,  13:  "He  destroy- 
eth  the  perfect  and  the  wicked."  "Behold,  he 
taketh  away  [R.  V.  "he  seizeth  the  prey"],  who 
can  hin<ler  lum'i'  who  will  say  luito  him.  What  doest 
thou'^"  (comp.  Ezek.  xxi.  3-5;  Dan.  iv.  35). 

Allusions   to  Jewish   history   are   found   in   two 

Pahlavi  works,  the  "  Dina  i  JIainog  i  Khirat."  which 

was  probablj'  written  before  the  Ara- 

AUusions    bic  conquest  of  Persia,  and  the  "  Shat- 

to  Jewish    roiha  i  Eran,"  a  geograiihical  treatise 

History,      dating  jierhaps  from  the  ninth  century. 

In  the  former  work  there  is  a  passage 

(.xxvii.  64-67)  whicli  states  that  Loharasp,  the  Aur- 

vataspa  of  the  A  vesta  ("  Yaslit,"  v.  105),  whose  cap- 
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ital  has  been  located  at  Balkh  by  Firdusi,  Tabari, 
Mas'udi,  Yakut,  and  otiieis,  '■deniolislicd  the  Jeru- 
salem of  tlie  Jews,  and  made  the  Jewsdispersetl  and 
scattered."  This  is  repeated  i]i  the  "Dinkard" 
("West,  '.e.  xlvii.  liO-121;  ed.  Sanjana,  I.e.  pp.  611- 
612).  with  the  additicuial  stati'meiit  that  Loliarasp 
was  aeciiiupauied  on  this  expedition  against  Jerusa- 
lem by  IJukht-narsih,  or  Nkuichadnezzau.  At  the 
basis  of  this  tradition  there  jilainly  lies  a  historical 
foundation.  According  to  the  Armenian  transla- 
tion of  the  chronicles  of  Eusebius  (ed.  Auclier, 
Venice,  1818,  i.  22),  Nebuchadnezzar  had  married  a 
Jlediau  princess,  while  Alexander  Polyhistor  states 
('■  l>e  Juda'is," fragment  24,  in  Eusebius,  "Prapara- 
tio  Evangelica,"  ix.  39,  >;§  4-5)  that  he  was  assisted 
in  his  expedition  against  Zedekiah  by  a  contingent 
of  jMedes.  Of  the  several  hypotheses  which  might 
be  advanced  to  reconcile  the  classical  and  Pahlavi 
accounts,  it  seems  most  plausible  to  assume  that  the 
Greek  versions  mentioned  the  Medes  as  the  Iranians 
best  known  to  them,  while  the  Pahlavi  writings 
naturally  refer  to  the  Bactrians  as  the  representa- 
tivesof  Iran.  Both  Jledesand  Bactiiansmay,  there- 
fore, denote  the  sami^  body  of  troops  in  the  army  of 
Kebuchadnezzar,  or  there  ma_v  have  been  divisions 
of  both  among  his  followers.  It  stems,  at  all  events, 
practicallj'  certain  that  he  had  Iranian  allies  in  his 
expedition  against  Jndah  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  the  downfall  of  the 
kingdom  in  586;  and  it  apjiears  equally  clear  that  a 
tolerably  accurate  tradition  of  this  fact  is  preserved 
in  the  i)assages  cited  from  the  "  Dinkard  "  and  the 
"Dina-i  Mainog-i  Khirat." 

The  references  to  the  Jews  in  the  "Shatroiha-i 
Eran  "  allude  to  the  Sassanian  jieriod,  and  concern 
chiefly  the  Jewish  wife  of  Yezdegerd  I.  (399-420). 
According  to  g^  46-47,  "  the  cities  of  Shus  [Shushan] 
and  [Shuster  w-ere  built  by  Shoshan-dukht  [?],  wife 
of  Yazdkart  I.,  son  of  Shahpuhr  [Sapor],  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Resligalutak,  King  of  the  Jews; 
she  was  the  mother  of  Bahrain  [V.]  Gor."  The 
reading  of  the  name  of  this  princess  is  somewhat  un- 
certain.     It  can  scarcely   be   "Shayan-dokht,"   as 

Darmesteter    first    thought;    but  his 

Yezde-       later  conjecture  that  it  is"Shasyan- 

g-erd's  Jew-  dokht "   is  more    plausible.      A   still 

ish.  Wife,     better  reading    is    "Shoshan-dukht," 

regartled  by  Blochet  as  formed  from 
the  Hebrew  JC'IL"  '"  lily  ")  and  the  Pahlavi  "dukht," 
"dokht"  =  "daughter"  (for  similar  names  having 
"dukht "  as  the  last  member,  see  Justi,  I.e.  pp.  492- 
493).  The  foundation  of  the  two  cities  Shosh  and 
Shoshtar  by  her  is  explained  by  JIarquart  ("Eran- 
lahr,"  pp.  53  (note  1),  144,  Berlin,  1901)  as  a  tradi- 
tion based  on  the  similarity  of  their  names  to  her 
own,  although  it  may  also  denote  that  she  estab- 
lished Jewish  colonies  in  them.  The  name  "Sho- 
shan-dukht" is  likewise  read,  however,  "Gasyan- 
duklit"  (=  "glory  of  the  throne")  by  Justi  (ib.  Sup- 
plement). The  high  station  of  the  "resh  gaUita" 
or  Exii..\iiCH  in  Persia  at  this  period  makes  such  a 
marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the  king  not 
altogether  improbable,  while  such  iqiiHiets  as  "al- 
athim, ""al-khashm"(  =  "  hard,""  wicked  ")."dafr" 
(=  "stinking"),  and  "bazah-kar"  (=:  "sinner"),  ap- 
plied to  Yezdegerd,  find  their  explanation  in  great 
IX.— 30 


part  in  his  religious  laxity  as  shown  by  his  toleration 
of  Jews  and  Christians  during  a  portion  of  Ins  reign 
(eomp.  Justi  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn,  I.e.  ii.  526;  Modi, 
"  Aiyadgar-i  Zariran,"  etc.,  pp.  137-143). 

The  jiarticular  exilarch  who  was  the  father  of 
Shoshan-did-cht  or  Gasyandukht  is  not  certain,  al- 
though, fnjm  the  passage  in  the  "Shatroiha-i  Eran," 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  in  ollice  in  407,  the 
year  in  which  Baliram  Gur  or  Gor  was  born  (eomp. 
Spiegel,  I.e.  iii.  ;^41).  He  may  have  been,  therefore, 
either  Mar  Kahana  or  Mar  Yemar  or  Mar  Zutra  I., 
who  successively  filled  the  position  of  resh  galula 
for  brief  periods  about  that  time  (Griltz,  "Gesch." 
3d  ed.,  iv.  463).  At  all  events  the  queen  can  hardly 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Huna  h.  N.\tiian,  as 
has  been  supposed;  for,  despite  the  favor  which  he 
enjoj-ed  at  the  court  of  Yezdegerd,  he  was  never 
exilarch.  According  to  the  "Shatroiha-i  Eran," 
moreover,  the  same  Jewish  princess  established  a 
colony  of  her  coreligionists  at  Gai,  a  quarter  of 
Ispahan  (§  54).  In  like  manner  Nar.ses,  "the  son  of 
a  Jewess"  ("Narsai  Yaludakan  "),  "founded"  the 
city  of  Khwarezm,  the  moilern  Khiva  (ib.  §  10),  al- 
though the  town  itself  is  mentioned  as  earlj'  as  the 
Avesta  ("Yasht,"x.  14)  under  the  name  "Ilvairi- 
zem  "  (coiap.  Geiger,  "  Ostirani-sche  Kultur  im  Alter- 
tum,"  pp.  29-30,  Erlangen,  1882;  Modi  translates, 
in  his  "Aiyadgar-i  Zariran,"  etc.,  p.  61,  "The  chief 
of  the  Jews  founded  the  city  of  Khvarzem  ").  This 
Narses  was  evidently  the  younger  brother  of  Bah- 
ram  Gur;  he  could  scarcely  have  been  the  vizier 
of  his  father,  Yezdegerd  I.  (eomp.  Jusli,  "Iranisches 
Namenbuch,"  p.  223a).  For  the  general  relations 
of  the  Jews  in  Persia  during  the  Sassanid  period, 
see  Persia. 

Bibliography:  West,  Pnhlnvi  Literature,  in  Geiger  and 
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xvlii.,  xxiv.,  xxxvii.,  xlvii.,  C)xford,  18.S0-97;  _r>i?//.-((r(?,  trans- 
lated and  edited  1)V  i't-siiutari  Dastur  Beliniiriji  Sanjana,  9 
vols.,  Bombay,  ls74-19i«i;  Dina-i  Mnium/.i  Kli irat,  editefl 
in  Pahlavi  by  Andii-as,  Kii'I,  lNS;i;  by  Sanjana,  Bombay,  IMko; 
and  in  the  Pazand-Sanskiit  M'lsion'by  West.  Stuttgart.  18T1 ; 
S}iil:ait(l-ijuwaitia  ^'^j"r,  idilrd  l«y  Hosbang  Iiastiir  Janiaspjl 
Jamasp-Asana  ami  \A'i',st,  Kninhay.  1S.S7 ;  ffuja.<(al;  Aliali.9lu 
edited  and  trauslaicd  by  Baitbrlfiiiy.  Paris.  1ns7  ;  .SIia1ri>iiia-i 
Elan,  edited  and  translated  by  Blocbet,  in  Heeia  il  des  Tra- 
vaux  Relalif)!  a  la  Pliihilngie  el  a  VArehi'aliinie  Eynpli- 
enneset  A.^iirienui.^,  xvii.  10.')-17t).  i7).  1895;  and  translated  by 
Modi.  Aiiiadoar-i-Zat  iran.  Sliatroiha-i-Airan,and  Aftliua 
va  Sidn{ii>ia-i-Si.-^ta}i.  pji.  .M)-!:.'!.  Bombay,  1899;  Darmesteter, 
Textc.-<  l>ehlvi.-<  lirlalif.^  an  ,7i(./(ii.-»if,  in  Ii.  E.  J.  xviii.  1-15, 
six.  41-56;  idem.  La  litiin  Siia.-^rian  lifiht,  in  Aetes  du 
Hxiitieme  Conures  Inteenatiaual  des  Orieutali.'^tet^,  u.\i&- 
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zar, in  W.  Z.  K.  M.  xvlii.  291-398. 
J.  L.    H.    G. 

PAINTING  :  The  art  least  developed  among  the 
Hebrews.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  painting  was 
affected  by  the  Mosaic  interdiction  against  images, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  art  is  hardly  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Decorations  on  walls  inchule 
only  carvings  in  relief,  as  in  the  Temple,  and  draw- 
ings traced  by  means  of  a  sharp  point,  the  outlines 
of  which  were  colored  (eomp.  f>.ek.  viii.  10,  xxiii. 
14).  The  decorations  on  earthenware  also  were  only 
colored  outline-drawings.     See  Art. 

BiBLiooRAPiiT  :  Fr.  Delitzsch,  IrUi.  Tyrexclitische  Farhenittt- 
dieii  und  UlumenntUcke.  Leipsic,  1888. 
E.  c.  11.  I.  Be. 

PAIVA  (PAYBA),  DE:  Spanish  Marano  fam- 
ily of  Amsterdam,  with  some  members  in  Jlexico. 


Faix,  La 
Palagyi 
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Abraham  de  Paiva :  Poet;  lived  in  Amster- 
liaiM  uliiiut  KiST.  A  Spauisli  sonnet  by  him  is  in- 
cluded in  a  pamphlet  by  D.  L.  de  Barrios  (" Tora 
Or."  p.  40). 

Jacob  Ribero  de  Paiva:  Also  lived  in  Amster- 
dain  ;  aiuhor  of  u  Spanish  arithmetic. 

Moses  Pereyra  de  Paiva :  Merchant  of  I'or- 
tiisiuese  descent ;  lived  at  Amsterdam  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  visited  Malabar  and  resided 
in  Cochin,  publishing  at  his  own  expense  an  ac- 
count of  the  Jews  in  those  regions,  under  the  title 
"Notisias  dos  Judeos  de  Coehim "  (Amsterdam. 
1687),  which  appeared  also  in  Judito-German  under 
the  title  "Zeitung  aus  ludien  "  (Prague.  1088;  Am- 
sterdam, 1713),  and  was  published  in  Spanish  as 
■■  Relacion  de  las  Noticias  de  los  Judeos  de  (Jochim. " 
this  latter  version  existing  only  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography:   Wolf,  Bihl.  Hchr.  iv.  92.5;  Stelnsclineider. 
Cnt.  lUull.  p.  2723 ;  Zuuz,  G.  S.  i.  192 ;   Kayserling.  liihL 
Enu-Piirt.^ud.  p.  88. 
0.  M.    K. 

PAIX,  LA.     See  Peiuodicu.s. 

PAKS  CONFERENCE:  Meeting  of  rabbis 
held  Aug.  2U  and  21,  1844.  at  the  town  of  Palis, 
Hungary.  The  discussions  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment concerning  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  pro 
duced  in  Hungary,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  a  demand 
for  the  reform  of  both  dogma  and  ritual,  in  order 
that  Jews  might  he  drawn  more  closely  toward  their 
Christian  fellow  citizens.  One  of  the  principal  de- 
mands was  the  establishment  of  a  rabbinical  semi- 
nar}'. To  anticipate  such  an  attempt,  Paul  (Feiwel) 
Horwitz,  rabbi  of  Papa,  planned  a  rabbinical  con- 
ference which  should  establish  a  hierarchical  consti- 
tution for  the  Hungarian  congregations.  Horwitz, 
who  had  mastered  the  Hungarian  language  thor- 
oughly— a  very  rare  thing  among  Orthodox  rabbis 
in  those  days — wished  to  protect  Orthodox  Judaism 
against  changes  that  might  be  decreed  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  that  might  be  introduced  by  individual 
congregations  desirous  of  gaining  the  good-will  of 
the  government.  He  therefore  addressed  himself 
first  to  the  Orthodox  authorities,  without  neglecting 
the  liberal  partizaiis.  To  Leo  Hollander  in  Eperies, 
a  communal  leader  among  the  liberals,  he  wrote  that 
his  idea  was  to  gather  a  representative  body  of  Jews 
of  all  religious  opinions;  and  even  Aaron  Chorin, 
the  representative  of  what  was  in  Hungary  ultra- 
Peform,  was  invited. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  twenty-five  rabbis, 
who  held  the  proxies  of  twenty -live  others.  The 
recognized  Orthodox  leaders,  Samuel  Wolf  Schrei- 
ber  of  Presburg  and  the  disciples  of  his  famous 
father,  Moses  Sofer,  ignored  the  convention.  Of 
Orthodox  authorities,  only  Judah  Assoil  of  Szer- 
daldv  and  Gotz  Kohn  Sehwerin  of  Baja  were  pres- 
ent; LowSciiw.Mi  of  Budapest  represented  the  mid- 
dle view;  Aaron  Chorin,  who  died  a  few  days  after 
the  convention,  was  too  weak  to  attend,  and  sent  a 
I'-tter  in  which  he  urged  the  adoption  of  reforms. 
Horwitz,  however,  confined  his  labors  to  a  proposal 
for  the  organization  of  a  hierarchy  in  which  the 
rabbi  of  each  congregation  should  have  absolute 
power  in  religious  affairs,  while  a  rabbinical  com- 
mittee should  govern  the  affairs  of  every  one  of  the 
four  districts  into  which  Hungary  was  to  be  divided. 


Finally  the  Jewish  affairs  of  the  whole  country  were 
to  he  governed  by  a  "Great  Synod,"  meeting  ever}' 
three  years. 

Schwab  demanded  that,  first,  a  convention  of 
rabbis  and  laymen  should  be  called  which  sliuuld 
deliberate  on  the  organization  of  a  representative 
body,  comprising  both  rabbis  and  laymen,  and  which 
should  be  the  highest  tribunal  on  all  Jewish  ques- 
tions, such  as  management  of  congregations  and 
schools,  authorization  of  religious  text-books,  and 
the  like.  He  further  demanded  a  declaration  with 
regard  to  the  attacks  of  the  anti-Semites  on  the 
Jews,  and  he  asked  that  the  conference  shotdd  de- 
clare that  Judaism  demanded  of  every  Jew  love  for 
his  country  ;  that  the  same  laws  of  morality  regulate 
relations  between  Jew  and  Jew  as  between  Jew  and 
Christian;  that  an  oath  sworn  in  civil  courts  be 
binding  on  every  Jew;  and  that  training  in  maiuial 
labor  be  encouraged.  The  convention  did  not  arrive 
at  any  definite  residt.  and  finally  it  was  decided  that 
in  the  following  year  another  convention  should  be 
called  ;  but  the  untimely  death  of  Horwitz  (P'eb.  04, 
1845),  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  brought  the  wlmle 
movement  to  a  close. 

BTBI.IOORAPHY  :  .4;(!;.  Zcit.  lUs  Juil.  1844,  pp.  .■>49  et  jKi.-isim  ; 
184.5,  N(i.  21  :  (Jritnt.  1844,  pp.  411(1  cl  aeq.:  Jost.  .Viut-re 
(jfi<ch,  tier  IsracUtfu,  iii.  74  ct  .sf  (/.;  AlU/fmiim:  Itlutitrirtc 
Judenzeitung,  i.  l.W  et  fcq..  Pest,  18»i():  Mayuar  Zsidu 
Szemlc.  1898,  pp.  373  et  scq.:  1899.  pp.  142  ct  seti. 
1).  E.  N. 

PALACE  :  The  Hebrews  learned  from  the  Phenl- 
ciaus  the  art  of  erecting  large  buildings  having 
several  rooms.  David's  palace  was  built  by  work- 
men sent  by  Hiram  of  Tyre;  and  Solomon  also 
availed  himself  of  their  services.  Of  David's  jialace 
no  d<'tails  are  known,  e.xceiif  that  it  stood  in  the  City 
of  David,  and  thus  was  situated  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Zion,  the  eastern  hill.  Farther  up  this  hill,  to 
the  north  of  this  building,  Solomon  afterward  erected 
his  palace,  an  extensive  strucfiu'e  which  enclosed 
within  its  walls  not  only  the  king's  mansion,  but 
also  the  Temple  and  other  edilices.  The  site  of  this 
palace  corresponds  in  all  probability  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  present  Haram  al-Sharif.  The  main  en- 
trance was  from  the  soiub. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  description  of  the 
palace,  found  in  I  Kings  vii.  1-12.  names  the  build- 
ings according  to  some  definite  order,  probal)ly  that 
in  which  they  would  be  seen  by  one  coming  from 
the  City  of  David.  On  this  hypothesis,  next  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  palace  of  David  stood  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon,  a  building  about  !iO  meters 
long  by  25  meters  Ijroad  and  15  meters  high  ;  it  took 
its  name  froiu  the  forty-five  cedar  pillars  on  the  lower 
Moor,  which  formed  a  large  hall,  and  whose  ceiling 
and  upptM' floor  they  supported.  This  hall  was  used 
for  meetings,  the  upperrooms  containing  Sdlomon's 
armory  (ih.  x.  16-17).  To  the  north  and  higher  up 
the  hill  was  a  porch  with  pillars,  about  25niefeislong 
and  15  meters  wide,  approached  by  a  i)erron  and  a 
vestibule,  and  serving  as  an  anteroom  for  those  who 
sought  audience.  Through  its  rear  exit  the  porch 
of  judgment  or  throne-room  with  the  magnificent 
ivory  throne  of  Solomon  was  reached  {ih.  x.  18). 
The  walls  of  the  porch  of  judgment,  where,  as  its 
name  indicates,  the  king  received  his  sidijeets  in 
audience  and  administered  justice,  were  wainscoted 
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from  floor  to  ceilimr  with  cedar.  To  tlic  iiortli  of 
tliis  liall.  ill  11  courl  whose  walls  separateil  it  to  some 
extent  from  the  stale  Imildiujrs  jvisl  mentioned,  stood 
the  palace  itself,  which  also  consisted  of  a  ground 
tioor  with  an  extensive  hall  and  wain.seotcd  walls. 

The  king's  harem  formed  probably  n  separate 
building  connected  with  the  palace;  but  the  fact 
that  no  strangers  might  find  admission  there  ac- 
counts for  the  absence  of  any  detailed  knowledge  of 
its  architecture.  It  is  staled,  however,  that  the 
daugliter  of  Pliaraoh.  in  conformity  with  lier  rank, 
had  a  house  of  her  own,  which  was,  in  all  pr<il)abil- 
ity,  connected  with  the  royal  palace,  and  stood,  like 
tlie  other  harems,  inside  the  court.  At  all  events, 
this  palace  with  its  harems  seems  to  have  been,  like 
other  Oriental  palaces,  an  extensive  complex  of 
wings,  courts,  and  gardens,  although  no  detailed 
description  is  given  anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Still  farther  north,  and  likewise  surrounded  by  a 
special  court,  but  connected  with  the  whole  palace 
by  the  large  enclosing  wall,  was  the  Temple. 

E.  G.  II.  1.    1!k. 

PALACHE,  SAMUEL:  ^loroccan  envoy  sent 
by  tlic  King  n(  Mmoceo  to  the  Netherlands  about 
l.V.ll  :  subseiiuently  acted  as  consul  there;  died  at 
The  Hague  KiUi.  He  proposed  to  the  magistrates 
of  Middleburg  in  Zealand  to  make  that  town  an  as}- 
lum  for  the  ^laranos,  who  would  raise  it  to  a  consid- 
erable seaport.  The  clergy  of  the  town  were  a.gainst 
the  proposal,  which  fell  through.  Palache  did  much 
fiir  the  settlement  of  the  JIaranos  in  Amsterdam  in 
l.')ii:j.  and  gained  great  favor  with  the  stadholder. 
Prince  ilaurice  of  Orange  attended  Samuel's  obse- 
(juies. 

BiRi.ioGR.vpHV :  Pe  Barrios,  Ifi.vfoj-ja  Universal  Juilaica.  p. 
2n;  (iratz.  (icsch.  i.\.  4TS,  4Si):  Koenen,  Gefichicdcnis  ihr 
Jiiiirn  in  Xrilrrliinil.  pp.  191)  ft  si  i/. 

.1. 

PALAGGI  (FALAJI),  ABRAHAM:  Turk- 
ish rabliinieal  author;  born  at  Smyrna  in  1809; 
died  there  18!('J;  son  of  Hayyim  Palaggi.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  (1809).  Abraham  succeeded  him 
as  chief  rabbi  of  Smyrna  in  virtue  of  an  imperial 
decree;  and  he  held  this  position  for  thirty  years 
until  his  own  death,  repeatedly  defending  his  core- 
ligionists against  the  charge  of  ritual  murder. 

Palaggi  Wius  the  author  of  sixteen  works  in  He- 
brew and  one  in  Jud;eo-Spanish.  each  eontiiining  in 
its  title  the  author's  name,  Abraham.  The  list  is 
as  follows:  ".Slii'ma'  Abraham  "  (Salonica,  '18o0),  re- 
sponsa;  "  Berak  el-Abraham  "  (/4.  18.")7).  sermons; 
"Shi-nio  Abraham."  vol.  i..  ethics  (ih.  1878);  ii  ,  ser- 
mons (Smyrna.  1890);  "  \Va  Yikra  Abraham"  (ib. 
1.H84).  ritual  laws;  "AVa-Yashkem  Abraham,"  medi- 
tations on  the  Psalms  (*i.  1885);  "  \Va-Ya'an  Abra- 
ham "  (ih.  1886),  responsa ;  "  Abraham  ct  Yado  "  (ih. 
1886).  sermons;  -'Abraham  ct-'Enaw"  {ih.  1886). 
eommenlary  on  the  Talmud;  •'.\br;diam  Anoki " 
(///.  1889),  commentary  on  the  liiblc;  "Abraham 
Ezkor"  and  "  Wa-Yemaher  Abraham  "  (rt.  1889), 
religious  ethics;  "Zekuteh  de-Abraham  "  (rt.  1889), 
sermons;  "Abraham  Shenit."  religious  ethics; 
"Padali  et  Abraham"  {(/;.  1894),  sermons;  and  "We- 
Abraham  Zaken  "  (i'l.  1899).  sermons.  The  JiuIto- 
Spanish  work  is  entitled  "  We-Hokial.i  Abraham." 
on  ethics  {ib.  1859). 


Biiii.io(!Raimiy:  Franco,  Hintoire  des  Israelites  de  VEmpirc 
OHoliinii,  pp.  2(r.'-224. 

s-  M.  Fii. 

PALAGGI,  HAYYIM:  Turkish  rabbinical 
author;  born  at  Smyrna  17.SS;  died  there  1869;  ma- 
ternal grandson  of  Joseph  b.  Hayyim  Ha/.an.  author 
of  "Hikre  Leb  " ;  pupil  of  Isaac  Gateguo.  author  of 
"Bet  Yizhak."  After  serving  as  president  of  the 
tribunal  in  his  native  city,  he  wasappointed  hakam- 
bashi  there  in  18.54.  His  declining  years  were  sad- 
dened by  his  deposition,  although  lie  was  reinstated 
and  held  the  position  until  the  year  before  his  death, 
and  by  disturbances  among  the  people.  He  was 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  masses;  and  at  his 
funeral  the  hearse  was  escorted  by  a  battalion  of 
troops — an  honor  which  has  been  shown  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  two  orthree  chief  rabbisonly. 

Hayyim  Palaggi  (MallaRHaF)  was  a  very  pro- 
lific writer.  Not  counting  tweniy-si.x  manuscripts 
which  were  lost  in  a  fire,  and  a  large  number  which 
are  unijublished,  he  produced  twenty-six  works, 
most  of  them  containing  in  their  titles  his  name, 
Hayyim.  They  are  as  follows;  "  Darke  Hayyim  'al 
Pirke  Abot"  (Smyrna,  1821),  conuncntary  on  the 
Pirke  Abot;  "Leb  Hayyim"  (vol.  i.,  Salonica, 
18'.J3;  ii.-iii.,  Smyrna,  1874-90),  responsa  and  com- 
ments on  tLe  Shulhau  'Aruk;  "  De-Uahamim  le- 
Hayyim  " ;  "  Semikah  le-Hayyim  "  (Salonica,  1820) ; 
"Nishmat  Kol  Hai "  (2  vols.,  ib.  1832-:!7).  responsa; 
"Zedakah  Hayyim"  (Smyrna,  1838);  "  Hikeke 
Leb"  (2  vols.,  Salonica,  184()-49),  responsa;  "Toka- 
hat  Hayyim"  (2  vols.,  ib.  1840-53),  moral  counsels 
and  sermons;  "'Ateret  Hayyim":  "Yimmaze  le- 
Hayyim";  "Nefesh  Hayyini "  {ib.  1842);  "forah 
we-Hayyim";  "Hayyim  Tehillah";  treatises  on 
various  subjects,  and  a  eulogy  of  Sir  Jloses  Monte- 
fiore,  with  an  appendix,  "  Derakaw  le-Mosheh  "  {ili. 
1845);  "Hayyim  Derakaw"  {ib.  18.50);  "Hay vim 
la-Ro.she  "  ;  "  "  Kaf  ha-Hayyim";  "  Mo'ed  le-Kol 
Hai  "  ;  "  Ree  Hayyim  "  (3  vols.,  ib.  1860) ;  "  Hayyim 
we-Shalom"  (Smyrna,  1862);  "  Katub  le-Hayyim  "  ; 
"Sippur  Hayyim";  Birkat  Jlordekai  le-Hayyim" 
{ib.  1808);  "S'efer  Hayyim"  (Salonica.  1868);  "Giuze 
Hayyim  "  (Smyrna,  1872). 

Bibliography:  Franro,  Hi.<oi}r  dc.^  li^rat'Utes  de  VEmpire 
(ittoiiiini.  pp.  l'.W-L'l«,  34.i;  Solomon  Hazan,  Ha-Ma'ahit  ii- 
Shelnmiih.  s.v. 

s.  M.  Fii. 

PALAGYI,  LUDWIG  (originally  Silber- 
stein) :  Hungarian  poet;  born  at  Kee.se  April  15, 
1866;  educated  privately  by  his  father,  a  former 
public  school-teacher,  and  by  his  elder  brother  Jlel- 
chior  Palagyi.  He  began  to  write  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  his  first  poem  appearing  in  1879  in  the 
".Magyar  Nepbarat,"  He  soon  became  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  literary  periodicals  "  Vasarnapi  Ujsag," 
"Orszagvilag,"  ".Magyar  Szalon."  "Foviirosi  La- 
pok,"  and  "Kepes  Csahidi  Lapok,"  and  in  1890  ho 
won  the  prize  of  100  ducats  olfered  by  the  Petofi 
Society  for  a  poem  to  bo  recited  at  the  monument  of 
the  thirteen  martyrs.  In  lecognition  of  his  services 
to  the  Hungarian  langua.ire  he  was  appointed  jiro- 
fessor  at  the  State  Teachers'  Seminaiy  for  women  at 
Budapest. 

Paliigyi's  works  include;  "  Ilumoros  Kiiltemen- 
yek,"  Esztergom,  1888;   "Kilzdelmes  Evek,"  Buda- 
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pest,  1890;  "Komor  Napok,"  ib.  1890:  "Magsiuyos 
Uton,"  ib.  1893;  "Az  Ifjii  Szerzetes"  (ib.  1894),  v. 
philosopliical  poem;  "Xcmzcti  Dalok."  ib.  1895; 
"Bibliiii  Einlikek."  ib.  1896;  "  A  Rabszolga,"  a  trag- 
edy  which  won  the  prize  of  the  Huugarian  Acad- 
emy in  1902. 

BiBLiORRAiMiY:  Szinnyel,  Maguar  IrOk  Kletc:  EgucnlOsig, 
18U1,  No.  2;  PaUas  Lex.:  Magyar  Genius,  1900,  No.  14. 
s.  L.    V. 

PALAGYI,  MELCHIOB  (originally  named 
Silberstein)  :  Hungarian  writer;  born  at  Paks 
Bee.  2li,  ISoll.  He  received  his  primary  instruetioii 
from  lii.s  tatlier,  and  then  attended  the  lyceums  at 
Tcmesvaraml  Kassa.  In  18T7  he  went  to  the  Scliool 
of  Technohjgy  at  Budapest,  where  lie  passed  liisex- 
amination  as  secondary  school-teacher  in  mathemat- 
ics and  physics  in  1881.  Five  years  later  he  became 
professor  in  a  commercial  school  at  Budapest. 

While  still  a  student  Pahigyi  wrote  a  matbemat- 
cal  treatise  which  was  published  in  1880  by  the 
Academy  of  Scieuees;  but  he  subsequently  took  up 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Ilis  works  include:  "Az 
Esz  Torvenye,"  Budapest,  189G;  "A  Ilellenismus 
es  a  Philonismus  Kosmogeniaja."  ib.  1899:  "Xeue 
Theorie  des  Haunies  und  der  Zeit,"  Leipsic,  1901 ; 
"Der  Streit  der  Psychologisteu  und  Formalisten  iu 
der  Jloderneu  Logik,"?*.  1902;  "DieLogik  auf  dem 
Scheidewege,"*.  1902;  "Kantuud  Bolzano."  Halle, 
1902;  and  minor  contributions  to  ethics  and  esthetics. 

In  1882  Pahigyi  edited  the  "Irodalmi  Lapok,"  iu 
1887  the  "  Uj  NemzedOk  "  ;  iu  1896  he  published  the 
review  "  Jelenkor."    Palagyi  embraced  Cliristianity. 

BiBi.ior.RAPHV :  Mafiiinr  Kt'iniingzet :  Szinnvei,  Magyar  I  rult 
Etete;  EguenWfiy.  1891,  No.  12:  PaUaa  Lex. 
s.  L.   V. 

PALE  OF  SETTLEMENT:  A  portion  of  Rus- 
sia iu  which  Jews  are  allowed  to  reside.  Unlike 
other  Russian  subjects,  the  Jewish  iuhabitauts  do 
not  generally  possess  the  natural  right  of  every  cit- 
izen to  live  unrestrictedly  iu  any  place  in  the  em- 
pire. Furthermore,  they  are  permitted  to  leave  the 
Pale  of  Settlement— that  is,  to  move  to  another  place 
for  permanent  or  for  temporary  residence — only 
under  certain  conditions  defined  by  law. 

The  Pale  was  first  established  in  1791,  when  the 
White-liussian  Jews,  who  had  passed  under  Russian 
rule  (1772)  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  were  for- 
bidden to  join  merchant  or  arti.san  gilds  in  govern- 
ments other  than  those  of  White  Rus- 

Begin-        sia.     Asa  favor  lo  the  Jews,  Catherine 

ning'S  of      II.  extended  at  the  same  tiuic  their 

the  Pale,     right  of  citizensliip  to  the  viceregency 

of  Yekaterinoshiv  and  the  territory  of 

Taurida.     Since  that  time  this  regulation  has  been 

constantly  in  force,  though  the  limits  of  the  Pale 

have  been  modified  from  time  to  time. 

The  fundamental  ollieial  motive  for  this  limitation 
is  ostensibly  the  i)rotection  of  the  less  enlightened 
Russian  ])eople  against  the  economic  enslavement 
that  miglit  l)e  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Jews. 
But  the  exceptions  made  by  the  government  were 
directly  calculated  to  develop  the  economic  activ- 
ity of  the  Jewish  population;  lieuce  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  by  the  establishment  of  the  Pale  it  was 
really  intended  to  remove  the  religious  influence  of 
the  Jews  over  the  Russians.     Accordingly,  the  Pale 


included,  besides  the  Polish  governments,  the  South- 
Ru.ssiau  governments,  where  the  Greek-Orthodox 
element  did  not  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
mixed  population.  With  the  successive  i)arti»ions 
of  Poland  the  Pale  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
governments  wherein  Jews  lived  in  great  num- 
bers. In  1794  it  included  those  of  Minsk,  Izyaslav, 
Bratzlav,  Pololzk,  Moghilef,  Kiev,  Chernigov,  Nov- 
gorod-Syeversk,  and  Yekaterinoslav,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Tauriila.  To  these  were  soon  added  the 
Lithuanian  governments  of  Wilna  and  Grodno;  and 
iu  1799  the  Pale  was  further  augmented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Courland.  In  1804  Jews  were  given  access 
to  the  governments  of  Astrakhan  and  Caucasia:  but 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  and  in  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  I.  the  extent  of  the  Pale  was  di- 
minished. Thus  in  183.5  the  governments  of  Astra- 
khan and  Caucasia  were  no  longer  included.  At 
the  same  time  tlie  Jews  wen;  forbidden  to  reside  in 
certain  places  within  the  Pale  itself,  e.g.,  in  the 
military  ports  of  Sebaslopol  aud  Nikolaief  (Xiko- 
layev).  and  in  Kiev;  in  the  villages  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Jloghilef  (Moliilev)  and  Vitebsk ;  and  on 
crown  lands  and  in  the  Cossack  villages  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Chernigov  and  Poltava.  Aside  from 
this,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  settle  anew  in  the 
fifty- verst  boundary  zone.  About  this  time  also 
Jews  were  expelled  from  the  villages  and  hamlets 
of  certain  governments. 

Jews  have  lived  and  still  continue  to  live  in  the 
governments  of  Warsaw,  Kalisz,  Kielce  (Kyelstzk), 
Lomza  (Lomzha),  Lublin,  Piotrkow.  Plock.  Ra- 
dom,  Suvvalki,  and  Siedlec  (Syedletzk);  but  these 
are  not  included  in  the  Pale.  Formerly  they  were 
considered  almost  as  a  separate  world. 

Poland       Until  1802  the  Jews  of  these  govern- 
Not   in  the  nients  were  forbidden  to  reside  in  the 
Pale.         Pale:   and,    on    the   other  hand,    the 
Jews  of  the  Pale  had  not  the  right  to 
reside  in  any  of  these  (Polish)  governments. 

At  present  (1904)  the  Pale  includes,  according  to 
law,  fifteen  governmenls:  Bessarabia,  Wilna,  Vi- 
tebsk, Volhynia.  Grodno,  Yekaterinoslav,  Kovno, 
Minsk,  Mogliilef,  Podolia,  Poltava,  Taurida,  Kher- 
son, Chernigov,  and  Kiev.  Moreover,  Jews  regis- 
tered iu  the  merchant  gilds  may  reside  in  Sebastopol 
(since  1861),  in  Nikolaief  (since  1866),  and  in  Kiev 
(since  1861).  The  right  of  temporary  residence  in 
the  last-cited  place  is  gmnted  also  to  young  men 
studying  in  schools  or  in  workshops,  as  well  as  to 
their  parents.  Two  districts  only.  Plock  (Plossk)  and 
Lybed,  are  assigned  for  residence  to  the  Jews;  and 
Jews  may  live  in  other  parts  of  the  city  only  by 
special  permission  of  the  local  authorities.  Under 
Alexander  III.  the  city  of  Taganrog,  the  district  of 
Rostov,  and  the  city  of  Yalta  (1893)  were  excluded 
from  the  Pale,  which  was  still  further  narrowed 
during  his  reign  by  the  so-called  "Temporary  Reg- 
ulations" (1882),  which  have  now  remained  iu  force 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  .Tews  were  for- 
bidden to  settle  anew  outside  of  towns  and  towulets; 
and  only  these  Jews  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
villages  who  had  already  lived  there  for  many  years. 
Yet  the  general  conditions  of  the  times  led  to  the  ex- 
pulsion also  of  those  who  had  the  legal  right  to 
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reside  in  villages.  The  scDate  was  overwlielmed 
witli  complaints,  and  rept-atodly  declared  that  cer- 
tain expulsions  were  illegal,  explaining,  forinstance, 
that  the  removal  of  a  Jew  from  one  house  to  an- 
other in  the  same  village  could  not  be  considered 
sullicient  cause  for  liis  expulsion  from  the  village 
itself;  anil  that  a  Jew  who  had  left  a  village  for  a 
term  of  service  in  tlie  army  did  not  thereby  lose  the 
right  at  the  conclusion  of  such  service  to  return  to 
his  old  residence.  Tlie  local  authorities,  however, 
continued  and  still  continue  toc.xpel  the  outlawed 
Jews.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  111.  the  Jews  were 
energetically  removed  from  the  tifty-verst  boundary 
zone,  where  lliey  had  again  settled  during  the  milder 
reign  of  Alexander  II.  Recently  the  law  prohibit- 
ing Jews  from  living  in  the  boundary  zone  was 
abolished;  and  the  Pale  was  correspondingly  aug- 
mented. 

There  are  places  outside  the    Pale  where  Jews 
who    comply  with   certain   requirements  are   per- 
mitted to  reside.     In  ('ourland,  as  also  in  the  town- 
let   of  Slilok   in    the   government  of 
Con-  Livonia,  the  right  of  permanent  resi- 

ditional  dence  is  granted  onl\'  to  those  Jews 
Residence,  (and  their  descendants)  who  were  reg- 
istered there  in  the  census  of  183.5 ;  Init 
the  settlement  of  Jews  from  other  governments  is 
prohibited.  Jews  who  were  living  in  the  Caucasus 
at  llie  time  of  its  conquest  bj'  Russia  are  known  as 
"mountain  "  Jews;  and  their  descendants  enjoy  the 
rights  accorded  to  the  other  mountaineers.  In  the 
second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  attempts 
were  made  to  expel  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus;  but  as  many  of  them  occupied  entire  vil- 
lages, were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  were  in 
some  places  owned  as  serfs  by  the  landlonls,  it  was 
decided  in  183T  not  to  disturb  the  Caucasian  Jews. 
Other  Jews,  however,  were  forbidtlen  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  Caucasus.  Subsequently,  from 
Xti'yi  to  1.S69.  at  the  instance  of  the  viceroy  of  the 
Caucasus,  460  Jewisli  families  were  allowed  to  reg- 
ister in  the  local  communities.  Outside  the  Cau- 
casus the  moimtain  Jews  are  permitted  to  live  only 
in  the  Pale  and  in  the  Polish  governments  mentioned 
above. 

In  Turkestan  the  right  of  residence  is  granted  to 
those  Jews  only  whose  forefathers  have  lived  there 
from  time  immemorial.     In  Siberia  Jewish  farmers 
were  assigned  certain  districts  in  183.5.  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  Tobolsk  and  Omsk  ;  but  in  1837  not  only 
was  the  further  settlement  of  such  fanners  prohib- 
ited, but  provision  was  made  for  diniiuisbing  the 
number  of  those  already  settled  there. 
Case  of      Oul}' criminals  and  their  sous  of  eight- 
Siberia,      cen  jears  of  age  or  u]iward  were  al- 
lowed  to   remain    in    the  districts  in 
question.     In  the  reign  of  .\lexander  II.  the  right  of 
Jews  to  register  in   Siberian  communities  was  re- 
voked.    Only  those  Jews  who  had  been  sent  to  Si- 
beria for  some  crime,  and  their  children,  were  ex- 
cepted. 

The  right  to  leave  the  Pale  of  Settlement  and  to 

reside  permanently  in  any  part  of  Russia  is  with 

certain  exceptions  accorded  to  the  following  classes 

of  Jews: 

(1)  Merchants  of  the  first  gild:   The  law  of  1859 


permits  Jews  who  have  been  registered  for  a  period 
of  live  years  as  merchants  of  such  gild  within  the 
Pale  to  register  also  in  the  gilds  of  any  jilace  out- 
side the  Pale,  and  to  establish  themselves  in  such 
places  with  their  families  and  a  certain  number  of 
servants.  But  when  a  merchant  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  gild  for  less  than  ten  years  ceases  to 
be  a  member  of  it,  he  must,  even  wlien  possessing 
real  property,  move  back  to  the  Pale  within  two 
years.  Only  continuous  membership  in  the  first 
gild  for  a  period  of  ten  years  secures  to  the  mer- 
chant the  right  to  remain  witlumt  the  Pale  after 
leaving  the  gild.  A  special  exception  is  made  in 
the  city  of  Moscow.  A  Jew  may  become  a  member 
of  the  JIoscow  merchant  gild  only  by  pernnssion  of 
the  minister  of  finance  and  the  governor-general  of 
JIoscow ;  and  the  right  of  residence  in  ^Moscow  is 
withdrawn  on  resignation  from  tlie  gild. 

(2)  Persons  possessed  of  a  higher  education  :  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1861,  Jews  having  diplomas 
as  doctors  of  medicine,  or  as  doctors,  masters,  or 
candidates  in  other  university   faculties,  have  the 

right  to  reside  permanently  in  any  of 
Excep-        the  governments  and  provinces  of  the 
tions  ;        Russian  empire,  whether  as  govern- 
Higher       nient  employees   or  as  mercliants  or 
Education,   manufacturers.     They   are   also   per- 
mitted to  have  with  them  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families  and  a  certain  number  of  Jew- 
ish .servants  and  clerks.     By  the  laws  of  1865,  1866, 
and  186T  this  right  was  extended  to  .lewish  jihysi- 
cians  not  possessing  the  higher  academic  degrees, 
and  in  1873  to  Jewish  graduates  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Institute  of  Technology.     An  imp<'rial  decree 
of  1879  granted  this  right  also  to  graduates  of  the 
higher  schools  of  learning,  to  assistant  pharmacists, 
dentists,  non-graduate  surgeons,  and  midwives. 

(3)  Persons  who  have  completed  their  term  of 
military  service  in  accordance  with  the  conscription 
regulations:  Jews  were  first  dnifted  into  military 
seivice  in  1827:  but  until  1867,  discharged  privates- 
and  non-commissioned  officers  were  not  given  the 
right  of  residence  outside  the  Pale.  Exception  was 
made  (186(1)  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  served  in 
the  Imperial  Guard.  But  in  1867  a  regulation  was. 
issuetl  whereby  all  such  soldiers,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  reserves,  together  with  their  families,  were 
given  not  only  the  right  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the 
empire,  but  also  the  right  to  register  in  merchant  or 
artisan  gilds  (they  still  retain  this  privilege),  pro- 
vided that  such  veterans  and  their  descendants  had 
been  nniuterruptedly  registered  as  members  of  a 
community  outsi<ie  the  Pale.  This  right  is  recog- 
nized, however,  only  in  the  case  of  those  soldiers 
who  served  under  the  old  con.scription  regulations, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  Jews  who  (since  18741  have 
served  for  shorter  periods  in  accordance  with  the 
new  conscription  laws.  However,  by  an  imperial 
decree  of  1893  these  rights  of  the  veterans  and  their 
children  were  abolished  in  the  cas(^  of  the  cily  and 
government  of  Moscow,  except  as  regards  those  who 
were  already  registered  in  the  artisan  gilds  there  or 
were  members  of  permanent  artisan  gilds. 

(4)  Artisans:  In  order  to  remedy  the  deficiency  in 
Russia  of  skilled  artisans,  Jewish  artisans  li.ave  long 
been  permitted  to  live  outside  the  Pale  when  fol- 
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lowing   their  vocations.     In   1819  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  the  distilling  of  whisky  in  the 
governments  of  Great  Hussiii,  until  the  iicqviisition  of 
the  trade  by  tlie  Russians ;  but  in  1826 
Excep-       this  jirivilege  was  withdrawn,  the  gov- 
tions  ;        eminent  at  that  time  being  engaged 
Artisans,     in  siipi)ressing  tlie  J  l  d.vizixo  IIekesv. 
Jews    were    permitted,    however,    to 
work   in    the    government  distilleries  at   Irkutsk. 
After  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Jews  from  the  central 
governments  and  from  the  Caucasian  provinces,  it 
was  decreed  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  at  the  request  of  the  governor-general 
.  of  any   province  in  the  Caucasus  Jewish  artisans 
1  should  be  allowed  to  remain  temporarily,  on  account 
of  the  dearth  of  skilled  labor.     In  1844  Jewish  arti- 
sans were  given  permission  to  reside  temporarily  in 
the  fortified  towns  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

A  radical  change  was  made  by  the  law  of  1865, 
granting  Jewish  mechanics,  brewers,  distillers,  and 
master  workmen  and  apprentices  in  general, together 
with  their  families,  the  privilege  of  uniestrieted 
residence  in  any  part  of  Russia;  but  under  Alexander 
III.  the  law  of  1891  prohibited  stich  Jews  from  liv- 
ing in  the  city  or  governiuent  of  .Moscow.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  artisjuis  residing  there  were  expelled. 
Temporary  sojourn  in  any  part  of  Russia  is,  with 
ceitain  exceptions,  allowed  to  merchants  of  the  first 
gild  who  have  the  right  to  live  only  in  the  city  in 
whose  gild  they  are  registered ;  and  merchantsof  the 
first  gild  have  the  right  to  visit  twice  a  year  places 
otherwise  closed  to  them,  and  to  remain  there  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months  in  all.  Merchants 
of  the  second  gild  may  visit  places  out.sid<'  the  Pale 
oidy  once  a  year  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
months.  Merchants  may  send  their  clerks  in  their 
stead.  Merchants  of  the  first  gild  may  also  attend 
certain  fairs.  In  general,  Jews  may  leave  the  Pale 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  with  an  extension  to  eight 
weeks,  in  connection  with  legal  matters,  or  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  property  inherited  by  them,  or 
for  commercial  purposes,  or  to  submit  bids  on  con- 
tracts for  work  to  be  done  within  the  Pale.  Grad- 
uates of  middle-class  schools  may  reside  without  the 
Pale  for  the  purpose  of  comi)leting  their  education 
in  the  higher  schools.  Young  men  luider  eighteen 
also  may  visit  places  outside  the  Pale  in  order  to 
learn  a  trade,  and  may  remain  there  until  the  ex- 
piration of  their  apprenticeship. 

Besides  tliose mentioned,  the  following  limitations 
are  in  force:  No  Jew  has  the  right  of  permanent 
'  residence  in  Finland.  In  the  military  province  of 
the  Don  the  right  of  residence  is  given  (since  1880) 
only  to  persons  possessing  a  higher  education.  In 
the  provinces  of  Kuban  and  Tersk  permission  to 
reside  is  given  (since  1892)  only  to  graduates  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  among  merchants 
only  to  those  who  have  long  been  registered  in  one 
of  the  local  communities.  Jews  have  not  the  right 
to  settle  anew  in  Siberia.  Jews  illegally  residing 
outside  the  Pale  are  sent  home  and  are  then  prose- 
cuted. 

By  a  decree  of  Aug.  11,  1903,  tlie  limitations  con- 
cerning the  right  of  residence  have  been  somewhat 
lessened.     The  following  classes  of  Jews  may  now 


reside  in  villages  and  other  rural  communities:  (1) 

Graduates  of  liigher  educational  institutions  and 
their  children — their  daughters  until  marriage,  their 
soiis  until  they  reach  their  majority  or  until  they 
complete  their  C(nirse  in  the  higher  cducatioual  in- 
slitutinns,  but  not  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
(2)  -Merchants  of  the  first  gild  and  members  of  their 
families;  also  merchants  who  have  been  members  of 
till'  first  gild  for  a  jieriod  of  fifteen  years.  (3)  Arti- 
sans and  master  workmen.  (4)  Retired  soldiers  who 
have  served  under  the  old  couscriplidii  statutes. 

Unrestrieteil  right  of  residence  is  accorded  to 
counselors  of  commerce  and  of  manufactures  (the 
number  of  these  is  very  small),  and  to  soliliers  who 
have  participated  in  the  campaign  in  the  Far  East. 
Jews  who  have  been  members  of  the  first  gild,  even 
though  not  continuously,  for  a  iteriod  of  ten  years 
receive  the  right  of  unrestricted  residence  and  may 
register  in  a  local  community.  There  are  .several 
other  privileges  of  minor  iiuportance.  The  rights 
here  enniuerated  do  not  apply,  however,  to  those 
localities  where  siiecial  regulations  concerning  the 
Jews  exist,  as,  for  instance,  the  city  and  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  Finland,  Siberia,  etc. 

II.  n.  * 

PALENCIA  (Hebrew,  X'DJ'i'D)  :  Capital  of  the 
jirovince  of  Palencia,  Spain,  situated  between  Bur- 
gos and  Valladolid.  A  large  and  wealthy  Jewish 
community  settled  here  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century.  The  first  ghetto,  called  "Juderia  Vieja," 
"the  Old  Jewry,"  lay  on  the  right  side  of  the  Car- 
rion, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Church  of  San  Julian; 
hence  the  Jews  are  called  in  the  earliest  documents 
"  los  Jndios  de  San  Julian."  This  ghetto  soon  be- 
came too  small,  and  another  one,  called  ''Juderia 
Nueva."  was  formed  near  the  Cathedral  of  San  Mi- 
guel, hence  called  also  '"Juderia  de  San  Miguel"; 
it  extended  to  the  Carrion. 

Beginning  with  the  year  118.5,  the  Jews  of  Palencia 
were  under  the  immediate  iirotection  of  the  bishop 
of  that  city,  who  collected  one-half  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  them.  In  1291  they  jiaid  a  poll  tax  of  33,380 
maravedis,  which  sum  was  divided  eiiually  between 
the  king  and  the  bishop,  after  8,007  maravedis  had 
been  aiipropriated  for  "servicio."  During  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  episcopate  and  the  municipal 
council  on  account  of  the  Jews'  tax,  the  Jews  sided 
with  the  council;  and  they  actually  took  part  in  the 
conllict  against  the  bislui])  until  Ferdinand  III.  de- 
clared them  to  be  vassals  of  the  crown  (1305). 

The  Palencia  Jews  siilTered  greatly  during  the 
civil  war  between  Don  Pedro  of  Castile  and  Don 
Henry  of  Tiastamaru  When  the  latter  entered  the 
city  with  his  army  the  war-taxes  he  laid  upon  the 
Jews  were  so  heavy  that  they  were  unable  to  pay 
them.  According  to  tln^  account  of  Samuel  i^iirqixa. 
who  was  living  in  Palencia  at  the  time  (not  Valen- 
cia, as  Wiener  wiites)  and  composed  his  "  .Mekor 
Hayyim"  there,  the  ensuing  famine  completely  ru- 
ined the  rich  and  nourishing  community.  In  1391 
the  ghetto  was  completely  destroyed,  and  nearly  all 
the  Jews  who escajied  with  their  lives  w<'re  baptized. 
One  of  the  old  synagogues  was  transformed  into  a 
hospital;  and  the  old  Jewish  hospital  was  later  used 
as  a  prison. 
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BiBLionRAPiiv:  Sliebct  Yiiiiuliili,  ed.  Wieiwr,  p.  VS  Kiernian 
(ransl..  p.  'Mi):  Elew)  (reprinted  in  Simon  b.  Zeuial.i  Damn's 
MiHUn  Abot.  following  the  inttX)duotion.  Leipsio,  ISVi);  lllos. 
Hint.  I.  341 :  il.  45,  ;i83,  4U6,  531 ;  H.  E.  J.  xxxvlii.  144. 
s.  51.    K. 

PALEOGRAPHY  — Greek  and  Latin  In- 
scriptions :  Ixsiilcs  a  ci-i tain  iiuiiibLT  of  pagan 
itisciiptiniis  meiitiouiiii;  Jewish  affairs,  about  500 
texts  ivfcniug  (liic'ctly  to  persons  professing  tlic 
Jewisli  leligionare  known.  Tliese  have  been  found 
throughout  tlie  ancient  world ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber conies  from  Italy,  where  sevei'al  important  Jew- 
isli catacombs  have  been  discovered.  Though  a  col- 
lection of  Jewish  inscriptions  from  Italy  has  been 
picjiai'ed  for  the  last  twenty  years  by  Prof.  ^Slicolaus 
Miillci'  of  Berlin,  there  exists  no  corpus  or  general 
collection  of  such  texts.  Tlie  author  of  this  article 
has  been  entrusted,  by  the  Societe  pour  I'Avance- 
ment  des  Etudes  Juives,  with  the  preparation  of  a 
corpus  of  Jewish  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin ; 
and  he  has  compiled  the  following  lists,  divided 
under  four  heads;  (n)  geographical  list  of  the  prove- 
niences of  all  the  known  texts,  together  with  a  rough 
bibliography  ;  (//)  principal  kinds  of  inscriptions;  (r) 
characteristic  formulas;  (d)  typical  examples  of 
Jewish  inscriptions  in  Gi'eek  and  J^atin. 

Geographical  List  of  Inscriptions.  Kome 
{General  Bibliographj-);  Nearly  all  the  early  collec- 
tions of  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  both  pi-intcd 
and  manuscript,  contain  Jewish  inscriptions  from 
Rome.  The  following  may  be  specially  noted;  Th. 
Sig.  Baier,  "  Lucubrationes  de  In.sci'iptionibus 
Judaeorum  Graecis  ct  Latinis, "  Regiomonti,  1721, 
reprinted  in  Th.  Sig.  Baier,  "  Opuscula,"  ed.  Klot- 
zius,  pp.  380-410.  Halle,  1770;  Gaetano  Migiiore, 
"Ad  Inscriptioneiu  Flaviae  Antoninae  Cominenta- 
rius  sive  de  Antiquis  Judaeis  Italicis  Exercitatio 
Epigraphica,"  MS.  in  Codex  Feriar.  269;  J.  G.  H. 
Greppo,  '■  Notice  sur  des  Inscriptions  Antiques 
Tii-ees  de  Quelques  Tombeatix  Juifs  ii  Roiue," 
Lyons,  1835;  R.  Garrucci,  "Alcune  Iscrizioni  di 
Cimitcri  Giudaici  Diversi,"  in  his  "  Dissertazioni 
Archeologiche  di  Yai"io  Argomento."  ii.  178-185, 
Rome,  1866;  Engcstrom.  "  Om  Judarne  i  Rom 
Under  Aldre  Tider  och  Deras  Katakomber,"  Up- 
sala,  1876;  Sclilirer,  "Die  Gemeindeverfassung  der 
Juden  in  Rom  in  der  Kaiserzeit."  Leipsic,  1879; 
A.  Berliner,  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,"  Piankfort- 
on-the->Iain,  1893;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  "Gesch. 
der  Juden  in  Rom,"  Berlin,  1896  (vol.  i.  contains  an 
appendix  with  195  inscriptions:  "Die  Inscliriften  in 
den  Jiidischen  Cometcrien  in  Rom");  C.  Hiilsen 
(and  others),  "C.  I.  L."  vi.  288-5-2886,  Xos.  29,756- 
29.763. 

Five  Jewish  catacombs  (cemeteries)  have  been 
found  at  various  dates  at  Rome,  the  respective  sites 
of  which  were  as  follows;  (1)  Via  Portuensis:  The 
oidy  Jewisli  catacomb  known  till  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  discovered  in  1602  by  Antonio 
Bosio,  tlie  celebrated  explorer  of  the  catacombs,  and 
described  bv  him  in  his  "Roma  Sotterraiiea  "  (pp. 
141-U3,  Rome,  1632;  2d  ed.  if>.  1650,  pp.  186-192). 
His  description  has  been  reiirinted  by  many  authors, 
among  them  Aringlii  ("Roma  Subterranea,"  i.  231- 
239,  Paris,  1659)  and  Kirchhoff  ("C.  1.  G."  iv.  587). 
Another  description,  tlie  only  otlicr  extant,  is  in  a 
man nscript  of  loannesZaratinius  Castcllini  at  Verona. 


The  galleries  were  described  by  Venuti,  iu  1748,  us 
in  a  very  ruinous  condition;   and  they  have  since 

(li.s;ippeaied  completely,  though  in 
At  Kome.     1879    .Mariano  Armellini   thought   he 

had  found  the  remains  of  part  of  them 
("II  Cimitcrio  degli  Aiitiehi  Kbrei  Presso  la  Via 
Poi-tuense,"  in  "Cronichetta  Mensuale,"  1879,  v.  27- 
30).  The  inscriptions  found  in  1748  are  at  Najiles. 
at  the  Capitoliue  Museum,  and  at  S.  Paolo  Fuori  delle 
Mura,  Rome  (for  the  bibliograiihy  .see  th(^  books  on 
Jewish  inscriptions  of  Rome  generally,  and  more 
especially  the  following;  Ulideii,  MSS.  at  Bei-liu ; 
l?aponi,  "Codex  Borgianus";  Marini,  "Codd.  Vati- 
caui";  Cardinali.  "  Inscriptiones  Antiquae  luedi- 
tae'";  Danzetta,  "Codex  Vaticanus  8324";  F.  Le- 
normant,  in  "Journal  Asiatique,"  1861,  xviii.  268; 
N.  M.  Nicolai,  "  Delia  Basilica  di  S,  Paolo,"  pp,  160- 
163,  Rome,  1815). 

(2)  Via  Appia;  The  largest  Jewish  catacomb 
known;  discovered  iu  1859  in  the  Vigna  Randanini, 
now  Vigna  Mora,  near  the  Church  of  Saint  Sebas- 
tian, between  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Appia 
Pignatelli.  More  than  180  insci'iiitions  were  found 
iu  it,  onl}-  136  of  which  were  still  in  situ  in  1904. 
Theie  are  in  all  50  Latin  texts  and  130  Greek  ones, 
not  a  single  Hebrew  letter  occurring  in  the  whole 
series  (E.  Herzog,  "Le  Catacombe  degli  Ebrei  in 
Vigna  Randanini,"  in  "Bulletino  dell'  Istituto  di 
Correspondenza  Archeologiea  per  I'Anno  1861." 
pp.  91-104;  R.  Garrucci,  "Cimitero  degli  Autichi 
Ebrei  Scoperto  Recentemente  in  Vigna  Randanini," 
Home,  1862;  nh')ii,  "  Dcscrizione  del  Cimitero  Ebra- 
ico  di  Vigna  Randanini  Sulla  Via  Appia,"  in  "La 
Civilta  Cattolira,"  1862,  ill.  87-97;  idem.  "Nuove 
Epigrafl  Giudaiche  di  Vigna  Randanini,"  vi.  102- 
117,  ib.  1863,  reprinted  in  his  "  Dissertazioni,"  etc.,  ii. 
153-167;  idem,  "Epigrafi  Inedite  del  Cimitero  di 
Vigna  Randanini,"  iu  "Dissertazioni,"  etc.,  ii.  178- 
185;  idem,  "Storia  della  Arte  Cristiana,"  vi.,  plates 
488-492  [conip.  pp.  15.5-157],  Pi-ato,  1880;  O.  Jlaruc- 
chi,  "Breve  Guida  del  Cimitero  Giudaico  di  Vigna 
Randanini,"  Rome,  1884,  reedited  in  French  in  his 
"  Elements d'Arclieologie  Chretien ne,"  2d  ed.,ii.  208- 
226,  ib.  1903;  idem,  "  Scavi  Nella  Vigna  Randanini." 
in  "Cronichetta  Men.suale,"  1883,  Ii.  188-190;  N. 
Miiller,  in  "Romisehe  Mittheilungeu,"  1886,  i.  56). 

(3)  Vigna  Ciinarra  (Berliner,  I.e.  ])p.  90-92  [comp. 
p.  48].  ]iublished  De  Rossi'scopies  of  six  tombstones. 
Comp.  De  Rossi  in  "Bulletino  di  Archeoh^ia  Cris- 
tiana," 1867,  V.  3,  16).  (4)  Via  Ap])ia  Pignatelli: 
Catacomb  very  carefully  explored  in  1885  by  X. 
JUiller,  who  has  published  a  description  of  it  ("II 
Catacombe  degli  Ebrei  Presso  la  Via  Appia  Pigna- 
telli," in  "Romisehe  Mittheilungen,"  1886.  i.  49-56; 
see,  al,so,  Fiorelli,  "Memorie  della  R.  Accademia  dei 
Lincei,"  1885.  i.  384).  (5)  Via  Labicana:  In  the 
Vigna  Apolloni  the  galleries  of  an  ancient  quarry 
cross  the  remains  of  a  Jewish  catacomb  discovered 
and  described  by  O.  JIarucchi  ("Di  un  Nuovo  Cimi- 
tero Giudaico  Scojierto  Sulla  Via  Labicana,"  Rome, 
1887,  reprinted  from  "  Dissertazioni  della  I'onlitlcia 
Acadcmia  di  Archeologia,"  series  ii.,  1884,  ii.  499- 
548).  A  catacomb  has  also  been  discovered  at  Porto 
near  Rome  (\i.  A.  Lanciaiii,  "  Ricerche  Topografiche 
Sulla  Cittil  di  Porto."  in  "Annali  dell'  Istituto," 
1868,  xl.   144-195,  especially  p.  191;    De  Ro.ssi,  i.e. 
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1866,  iv.  40;  J.  Derenbourg,  "Elazar  lePeitan,"  iu 
"Meliiugps  Renier,"  Paris,  1887  =  ■•Bibliollitque  dc 
I'Ecole  lies  Hautes  Etudes,"  ixxiii.  4-".t-441  ;  G.  Kai- 
Ix'i,  "Insciiptioiies  Graccae  Siciliao  ct  llaliae,"  pp. 
246.  604,  Berlin,  1890:  E.  le  Blaiit,  in  '•Comptcs- 
Hciidiis  de  rAcadOinie  des  Inscriptions."  ISf^G,  xiv. 
19.J-196;  J.  Ficlu-r,  '-Die  Altohristlidien  Bildwerkc 
iin  Christ  liclien  Jluseum  dcs  Lateraus,"  p.  36,  No. 
86,  Leipsic,  1890). 

Other  Towns  of  Italy  :  A<niileia:  Latin  toniljstoni! 
(E.  Puis,  "AddilunR-nta  ad  Vol.  V  Qalliae  Cisal- 
pinae,"  p.  228,  Xo.  1166,  Home,  1884).  Brescia  ("  C. 
L  L."  V.  465,  No.  4411,  L.itin:  G.  Kaihel,  I.e.  p.  ,547, 
No.  2304,  Grceli).  Capua  ("  C.  I.  L."  x.  393,  No. 
390.")).  Marani,  near  Pouzzoles  (ib.  x.  231,  No.  1893). 
Milan  (i/j.  v.,  Nos.  62.51,  6294.  6310  [conip.  No.  6195] ; 
three  Latin  inscriptions  published  in  better  form  by 
V.  Forcella  and  E.  Seletti,  "  Iscrizioni  Cristiane  in 
Jlilano  Anterior!  al  IX.  Secolo,"  pp.  70-73,  Nos.  76- 
78  [comp.  p.  19.  No.  19],  Codogno.  1897).  Naples 
(?)  {ib.  X.  237,  No.  1971).  Pola  (Istria):  Latin  tomb- 
stone (ib.  V.  18,  No.  88).  Pompeii:  Jewish  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  somewltat  doubtful  ([C.  Kosini], 
"Dissertationis  Isagogicae  ad  Herculanensium  Vo- 
lumiuuni  Explanalionem,"  part  i., plate  xii., Naples, 
1797;  R.  Garrucci,  in  "Biilletiuo  Archeologico  Na- 
politano,"  new  series,  1853,  ii.  8;  De  Rossi.  I.e.  1864, 
ii.  70;  idem,  "Dei  Giudei  Libertini  e  dei  Cristiani  in 
Pompei,"  ib.  pp.  92-93;  Piorelli,  "Pompeianarum 
Antiquitatum  Historia,"  i.  160,  Naples,  1860;  E.  le 
Blant,  in  "CoiniUes-Rendus  de  I'Academie  des 
Inscriptions."  1885,  xiii.  146).  Salerno  ("C.  I.  L." 
X.  316,  No.  3492).  Syracuse  (Orsi,  in  "  Romische 
Quaitalschrift,"  1900, 'xiv.  194  [two  Greek  tomb- 
stones]; "C.  LG."  iv.  585,  No.  9895,  dedication  in 
Greek  verse  of  i)ai't  of  a  synagogue).  Tarentum : 
Late  tombstones  (Fiorelli,  in  "Notizie  degli  Scavi," 
1883,  pp.  386-387;  1883,  pp.  179-180). 

Venosa :  Jewish  catacombs  discovered  in  1853  (two 
manuscripts  at  Naples  by  Stanislas  d'Aloe  and 
by  I'aschalis  de  Angelia  and  Raphael  Smith;  O. 
llirschfeld,  "LeCatacombo degli  p^lirei  a  Venosa, "in 
"Bulletino  dell'  Istituto,"  1867,  pp. 
At  Venosa.  148-152;  G.  I.  Ascoli,  "Iscrizioni  In- 
editeo  Mai  Note  Greclie,  Latine,  Ebra- 
iche  di  Antichi  Sepolcri  Giudaici  del  Napolitauo," 
Turin  and  Rome,  1880,  reprinted  from  "Atti  del 
IV.  Congresso  Internazionale  degli  Orientalisli  Te- 
nuto  in  Firenze  nel.Settembre,  1878,"  i.  239-3.54,  Flor- 
ence, 1880;  J.  Derenbourg.  "Les  Anciennes  Epi- 
taplics  des  Juifs  dans  I'ltalie  Meridionale,"  in  "  R. 
E.  J."  1881,  ii.  131-134;  Th.  Mommsen,  "C.  I.  L." 
ix.  660-665,  Nos.  619.5-6241 ;  comp.  ]i.  61,  Nos.  647- 
648  [the  only  complete  publication] ;  F.  Lenorniant, 
"La CatacombeJuivede  Venosa."  in  "  R.  E.  J."  1882, 
vi.  200-207;  R.  Garrucci,  "Cimitcro  Ebraico  di 
Venosa  in  Puglia,"  in  "La  Civiltil  Cattolica,"  1883, 
series  xii.,  i.  707-720;  N.  Miiller,  in  "  Riimische 
Jililtheilungcn,"  1886,  i.  56  [the  aulhor  spent  live 
months  at  Venosa  and  made  facsimiles  of  every 
fragment]). 

Africa :  The  Jewi.sli  inscriptions  have  been  care- 
fully collected  by  P.  Jlonceaux  ("Enquete  sur 
I'Epigraplne  Cliretienne  d'Afrique:  Inscriptions 
Juives,"  in  "Revue  Archeologique,"  1904,  iii.  3.54- 
373).     He  gives  the  texts  of  no  less  than   forty- 


three  inscriptions  ((rf«m,  "Les  Colonies  Juives  dans 
I'Afrique  Romaine,"  in  "  R.  E.  J."  1903,  xliv.  1-38; 
idem,"  I'aiens  ,1  udaVsants,  Essai  d'Explication  d'une 
Inscription  Atricainc,"  in  "Revue  Archeologique," 
1902,  xl.  208-226).  Auzia  (Aumale)  ("  C.  I.  L. "  viii. 
1963,  No.  20,759).  Carthage:  Jewish  ceineter}'  at 
Gamart  described  by  Delattre,  "Gamart  ou  la  Nc- 
cropole  Juive  de  Carthage,"  Lyons,  1895.  (With 
the  exception  of  two  short  texts  on  lamps,  the  in- 
scriptions [Latin]  arc  all  given  in  "C.  I.  L."  viii. 
1375-1376,  1380,  1382,  Nos.  14,097-14,114,  14,191, 
11.230.)  Cirta  (Constantine):  Four  Latin  inscrip- 
tions (Monceaux,  I.e.  pp.  368-369,  Nos.  142-145). 
Fesdis:  Marble  cancellinn  ("C.  I.  L."  viii.  435,  956, 
No.  4321).  Ilaniinam-Lif :  Jewish  synagogue,  with 
three  remarkable  inscriptions  iu  mosaic  in  the  pave- 
ment (frequently  published;  see  "C.  I.  L."  viii. 
1284,  No.  12,4.57;  Monceaux,  I.e.  pp.  366-368). 
Henchir-Fuara  (Morsot):  Column  with  inscription 
("C.  I.  L."  viii.  1.594,  No.  16,701).  Sitilis  (ib.  viii. 
729,  No.  8499;  p.  721,  No.  8423  [the  same  man  named 
in  both  inscriptions] ;  pp.  738, 1921,  No.  8640  [=20,- 
354]  [inscription  of  a  Jew  converted  to  Christian- 
ity]). Utica:  Fragment  ((7).  viii.  1.52,  931,  No.  120.5). 
Volubilis,  Morocco:  Greeli  fragment  (46.  viii.  3079, 
No.  21,900). 

Spain  (Emil  Hiibner,  "  Inscriptiones  Ilispaniae 
Christianae,"  Berlin,  1871;  good  facsimiles):  Ab- 
dera:  Latin  tombstone (Ill'ibner,  in  "C.  I.  L."  ii.  268, 
No.  1982).  Dertosa  (Tortosa):  Trilingual  tomb- 
stone in  Hebrew.  Greek,  and  Latin  (Hubner,  I.e.  No. 
186).  Emerita  (Merida):  Latin  tombstone  with  long 
and  interesting  formula  (Hiibner,  I.e.  No.  34). 
Vinebre  (Hiibner,  I.e.  No.  187). 

Ganl :  Avich:  Late  tombstone  in  very  bad  Latin 
(T.  Reinach,  "Inscription  Juive  d'Auch,"  in  "R.  E. 
J."  1889,  xix.  219-223;  idem,  "Nouvelles  Remarques 
sur  rinscription  Juive  d'Auch,"?'*.  1890.  xx.  29-33; 
Le  Blant,  "Nouveau  Recueil  des  Inscriptions  Chre- 
tiennes  de  la  Gaule,"  No.  293,  Paris,  1893).  Bor- 
deaux: Gold  ring  with  inscription  (C.  JuUian,  "In- 
scriptions Romainesde  Bordeaux).  Narbonne:  Long 
tombstone  inscription  dated  a.d.  688  (T.  Reinach, 
"Inscription  Juive  de  Narbonne,"  in  "R.  E.  J." 
1SS9.  xix.  75-.83). 

Sannbe  Provinces  :  Series  of  tombstones  from  vari- 
ous ]ilaces  all  collected  bv  Th.  Jlonim.sen  in  "C.  I. 
L."  vol.  iii.  Gran  {ib.  1714,  No.  10,599;  Latin  in 
Greek  letters).  Intereisa  (Th.  Jlonnnsen,  "Ephe- 
mcrisEpigraphica,"  1875,  ii.  361,  No.  .593).  Pestinum 
("C.  I.  L."  iii.  1716,  No.  10.611;  Latin  in  Greek  let- 
ters). Schwarzenbach  {ib.  1824,  No.  11,641;  doubt- 
ful Greek  fragtuent).  Senia(Dalmatia)  {ib.  1643,  No. 
10,055;  Latin  in  Greeli  letters).  Soklos  (('6.  463, 
No.  3688 ;  Latin). 

Crimea  :  All  the  .Icwish  inscriptions  (Greek)  of  this 
country  are  collected  in  Basilius  Latyschev,  "  In- 
scriptiones Aiyticpiae  Orae  Septentrionalis  Ponti 
Euxini  Graccae  et  Latinae,"  St.  Petersburg,  1901. 
Gorgippia:  JIanumission  (ib.  pp.  208-209,  No.  400). 
Panticapa'um  (Kertsch):  Two  iiuportant  manumis- 
sions (ib.  49-.53,  Nos.  .52-.53) ;  live  unimportant  tomb- 
stones {ib.  1.54-155,  Nos.  304-306;  iv.  234-325,  Nos. 
404-405).  Tanian  Peninsula:  Tombstone  {ib.  pp. 
335-236,  No.  426). 

Greece;  .Egina:   Greek  inscription  in  mosaic  rela- 
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ting  to  the  biiikling  of  a  synagogue  (Fiiiiikcl,  "C.  I. 
P."  i.  29,  Xo.  190,  Bi-rliu,  1902?  comp.  "Anu-rican 
Journal  of  Arclia;ology,"  1903,  vi.  69).  Arnaul-keui 
(T.  IJeinaeli,"  Inscription  Juive  des  Environs  do  Con- 
stantinople," in  "R.  E.  J."  1893,  xxvi.  167-171). 
Alliens  (St.  A.  Ivoun]anouilis,'A77(x;;f  'E-qpapal  'Eivi- 
rifi^Ku,  Athens,  1871;  C.  Bayct,  "  DeTitulis  Atticae 
Christiaui's  Antiquissimis  Commentatio  Historica  et 
Episrapliica,"  pp.  133-13-5,  Nos.  121-135;  comp. 
pp.  4.5-46,  Paris,  1878;  G.  Dittenberger,  "C.  I.  A." 
iii.  2,  253,  Xo.  3J45-3547).  Corinth  (B.  Powell,  in 
"American  Journal  of  Archfeology."  1903,  vii.  GO, 
Xo.  40).  Lacouia  (S.  Reiuach,  in  "R.  E.  J."  1885, 
s.  77).  Mantinea  (Fougeres,  ib.  1896,  x.x.  159). 
PatrasC'C.  I.  G."  iv.  585,  No.  9896).  Tcgca  (G. 
Mendel,  in  "Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Helle- 
nique,"  1901,  sxv.  281.  Xo.  34).  Thessalonia  (idem, 
ib.  1885,  X.  77-78). 

Asia  Minor  :  Acmonia  (Erjish)  in  Phrygia  (S.  Rei- 
nach,  in  "Revue  Archeologique,"  1888,  xii.  225; 
Ramsay,  in  "Revue  des  Etudes  Anciennes,"  1901, 
iii.  372;  two  important  Greek  inscriptions).  Cor}'- 
cos,  Cilicia  (H.  Thedcnat,  in  "Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
des  Antiquaircs  de  France,"  1881,  p.  325;  R.  Ile- 
berdey  and  A.  Wilhelm,  in  "  Denkschrifteu  der  Aka- 
demie  der  Wissenschaften  zuWien,"  1896.  xliv.  168, 
Xo.  145).  Cyprus  (T.  Reinach,  "Une  Inscription 
Juive  deChypre,"  in  "R.  E.  J."  1904,  xlviii.  191- 
196).  Ephesus:  Two  tombstones  (Hicks,  "The 
Collection  of  Ancient  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,"'  iii.  3,  pp.  362-363,  Xos.  676-677,  Ox- 
ford, 1890).  ■Germa  Galatia  (S.  Reinach,  in  "  R.  E.  J." 
1885,  X.  77).  lasos,  Caria  ibidem,  ib.  1885,  x.  76). 
Magnesia  Sipyli  (idem,  ib.).  Slyndos,  near  Halicar- 
nassus  (T.  Reinach,  "La  Pierre  de  Myudos,"  ib. 
1901,  xlii.  1-6).  Odemisch,  near  HyjKCpa  (Lydia) 
(S.  Reinach,  "Les  Juifs  d'Hypaepa,"  ib.  1885,  x. 
74-78).  Phocrea  (S.  Reinach,  "  Une  Xouvelle  Syna- 
gogue Juive  a  Phocee,"  in  "R.  E.  J."  1886,  xii. 
236-24.3).  Smyrna  ("C.  I.  G."  iv.  585,  Xo.  9897;  S. 
Reinach,  "  Inscription  Grecque  deSmyrne:  la  Juive 
Rutina."  in  "R.  E.  J."  1883,  vii.  161-166). 

Syria :  The  following  list  is  very  incomplete. 
Other  inscriptions  will  be  found  in  various  volumes 
of  the  "Revue  Biblique";  "Pal.  Exjilor.  Fund, 
Quarterly  Statement";  "Echos  d'Orient  "  ;  and  "Z. 
D.  P.  V."  Arsuf  (Germer-Durand,  in  "Revue 
Biblique."  1893,  i.  247-348,  Xo.  x.  Beirut  (Bery- 
tus)  (Renan,  "Mission  de  Phenicie,"  p.  348,  Paris, 
1864;  Germer-Durand,  I.e.  1894,  iii.  251-352).  Byb- 
lus  (Renan,  I.e.  pp.  187,  856).  Caesarea  (Germer- 
Durand,  I.e.  1892,  i.  246-247,  Xo.  ix.).  Emmaus 
(Clermont-Ganncau,  in  "Revue  Critique,"  1883. 
XV.  145;  Germer-Durand,  I.e.  1894,  iii.  2,53-354). 
Gaza  (T.  Loeb,  "Chandeliers  d  Sept  Branches,"  in 
"R.  E.  J."  1889,  xix.  100-105).  Gczer:  Bilingual 
boundary-stones,  Greek  and  Hebrew  (Clermont-Gan- 
neau,  "Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement," 
1899,  pp.  118-127).  Jaffa  (CIcrmont-Ganneau,  in 
"Revue  Critique,"  1883,  xv.  143-143;  idem,  in 
"Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  Quarteriy  Statement,"  1900, 
pp.  110-133;  J.  Eutiug,  "Epigrapliische  Miscellen," 
in  "Sitzungsberichte  der  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaftcnzu  Beriin,"1885,  pp.  609-688,  and  plates  vi.- 
xii. ;  Clermont-Ganncau,  "Une  Epilaphe  Judeo- 
Grecque    de   Jaffa,"   in    "Revue    Archeologique," 


1878,  xsxvi.  313-316).  Jerusakni:  Important  stela 
of  the  Temple  (Clermont-Ganueau,  "  Une  Stele  de 
Jerusalem,"  in  "  Revue  Archeologique,"  1872,  xxiii. 
214-384,  290-296);  numerous  stone  caskets  ("os- 
suaires")  with  grafliti  (names)  in  Greek  or  in  Hebrew 
{idem,  "Xouveaux  Ossuaires  Juifs  avec  Inscriptions 
Grecqucs  et  Hebraiques,"  ib.  1873,  xxv.  398-414; 
idem,  "Ossuaire  Juif  Provenant  d'Alexandrie,"  z6. 
1873,  xxvi.  302-305;  idem,  "Ossuaire  Juif  de  Joseph 
Fils  de  Jean,"  ib.  1878,  xxxv.  305-311 ;  idem,  "Epi- 
graplies  Hebraiques  et  Grecqucs  sur  des  Ossuaires 
Juifs  Inedits,"  ib.  1883,  i.  257-276,  and  plate  ix. ;  F. 
Hugues  Vincent,  "Xouveaux  Ossuaires  Juifs,"  in 
"Revue  Biblique,"  1902,  xi.  103-107.  Doubtful 
fragment:  Germer-Durand,  in  "Revue  Biblique," 
1892,  i.  581,  Xo.  41).  Lydda:  Sarcophag\is  (Cler- 
mont-Gauueau,  in  "Revue  Critique."  1883,  xv.  145). 
Sepphoris  (H.  Lammeus,  in  "  .Musee  Beige,"  1902, 
vi.  55-56,  Xo.  112).  Tafas:  Dedication  of  a  .syna- 
gogue (C.  Fossey.  in  "Bulletin  de  Correspondance 
Hellenique."  1897,  xxi.  47).  Wadi-Yasul  (Euting, 
I.e.). 

Egypt:  Alexandria:  Jewish  catacombs  (Xerontsos, 
in  •■Bulletin  de  I'lnstitut  Egyptien,"  1875,  xiv.  78; 
idem,  "L'Ancienne  Alexandrie,"  pp.  82-84,  Paris, 
1886);  Greek  inscribed  pedestal  (Botti,  in  "Ri vista 
Quindicinale."  1892,  iv.  130);  various  (S.  de  Ricci, 
in  "Archiv  fur  Papyrusforschung,"  1903,  ii.  29-30; 
Strack,  ib.  pp.  541-542,  Xo.  15;  p.  559,  Xo.  41;  "C. 
I.  L."  iii.  1202,  Xo.  6.583;  T.  Reinach,  "Sur  la  Date 
de  la  Colonic  Juive  d'Alexandrie,"  in  "R.  E.  J." 
1902,  xlv.  161-164;  Clermont-Ganncau,  in  "Revue 
Critique,"  1883,  xv.  142,  note;  C.  Smith,  in"  Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies,"  1883, iv.  1.59).  Antinoupolis(S. 
de  Ricci,  in"AnnalesduMuseeGuimet,"1903,  xxx., 
part  3,  p.  143,  Xo.  8).  Athribis:  Three  inscriptions 
(S.  Reinach,  "LaCommunaute  Juive  d'Athribis,"  in 
"  R.  E.  J."  18SS,  X  vii.  235-238).  Berenice  (Franz,  "  C. 
I.  G."  iii.  557-.5.59,  Xo.  5361;  E.  Roschach,  "Musee 
de  Toulouse,  Catalogue  des  Antiquiteset  des  Objets 
d'Art,"  pp.  97-101,  Toulouse,  1865).  Contra  Apol- 
lonos:  Two  Greek  graffiti  ("C.  I.  G."  iii.  400,  Xo. 
4838c;  comp.  p.  1217).  Fayum  (Lefebvrc,  in  "Bul- 
letin de  Correspondance  Hellenique,"  1903,  xxvi. 
454,  No.  16).  Heliopolis:  Remarkable  honorary 
decree  (T.  Reinach,  "L"n  Prefet  Juif  il  y  a  Deux 
Mille  Ans,"  in  "R.  E.  J."  1900,  xl.  50-54).  Oniim: 
Curious  fragment  (A.  H.  Sayce.  in  "  Recueil  de  Tra- 
vaux,"  1887.  viii.  6);  numerous  Greek  tombstones 
(E.  Xaville,  "  The  Mound  of  the  Jew  and  the  City  of 
Onias."  in  "Seventh  Memoir  of  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund,"  London,  1890). 

To  the  foregoing  list  of  articles  on  Jewish  inscrip- 
tions proper  might  be  added  a  list  of  pagan  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  the  Jewish  wars  of  Vespasian  and 
Hadrian;  but  as  the  number  of  such  inscriptions 
might  be  indefinitely  increased  according  to  the  more 
or  less  comprehensive  plan  adopted,  it  seems  prefer- 
able to  give  here  only  a  list  of  articles  in  which  .such 
inscriptions  are  discussed  and  explained:  Leon  Re- 
nter, "  Jlemoire  sur  les  Olliciers  Qui  AssistCrent  au 
Conseil  de  Guerre  Tenu  par  Titus  Avant  do  Livrer 
I'Assaut  au  Temple  de  Jerusjdem,"  in  "Memoires 
de  I'Acailetnie  des  Inscriptions,"  1867,  xxvi.,  part 
i.  ;  Arsene  Darmestcter,  "  Notes  EpigraphiquesToii- 
chant  QueUiues  Points  de  I'Histoire  des  Juifs  sous 
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I'Einpire  IJomain,"  in  "R.  E.  J."  t880,  i.  32-55  (dis- 
cusses 15  inscriptious);  S.  HeiiiacU,  "luscription 
RcUitivc  a  la  Guurro  tli-  JiuK-e."  ih.  1888.  xvii.  299- 
300:  l{.  Cagnat.  "L'Armee  Romaiiif  an  Siejre  lie 
Jenisaleiu,"  ib.  1891,  xxiv.,  xxxi.-lviii.  ;  J.  OtTonl. 
"Roman  Inscriptions  Relating  to  Hadrian's  Jewish 
War,"  in  "  Proc.  Soc.  Bil)l.  Arcli."  1898.  xx.  59-09; 
jrft'/H,"  Inscriptions  Relatinir  to  tlie  Jewish  War  of 
Ves|)asian  and  Titus,"  i/i.  1902.  xxiv.  325-328. 

Principal  Kinds  of  Inscriptions :  The  great 
bulk  4>f  (Jnck  and  Latin  Jcuisli  inscriptions  are  on 
tonilislones;  texts  not  of  this  character  are  quite  the 
exception.  The  following  epigraphical  types  are 
represenled: 

(U  Dedications.  Actual  ex- votos are  perhaps  not 
to  be  found,  the  known  votive  inscriptions  having 
all  apparenllv  formed  part  of  a  building  or  monu- 
ment dedicated  by  the  author  of  the  inscription. 
Most  of  llieni  refer  to  synagogues  or  parts  of  syna- 
gogues built  or  re])aired.  Several  are  inserted  in 
mosaic  in  pavements.  (2)  Honorific  decrees,  similar 
to  pagan  ones.  (3)  Manunnssions  (three  interesting 
specimens  from  the  Crimea).  (4)  Tombstones  (some 
are  in  Greek  verse).  (5)  Small  texts  (a  few  speci- 
mens of  rings,  seals,  and  plaster  jar-stoppings). 

Characteristic  Formulas :  It  may  be  asked  liy 
what  signs  ii  Jewish  inscription  may  be  distinguished 
from  a  pagan  or  a  Christian  one.  Is  there  any 
absolute  criterion  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  in- 
dication of  the  Jewish  religion?  The  surest  sign  of 
all  is  the  favorite  Jewish  emblem,  the  seven-branched 
candlestick,  which  occurs  repeatedly  on  every  possi- 
ble class  of  .lewish  monuments — lamps,  seals,  tondj- 
stoncs,  sarcophagi,  frescoes,  etc.  In  spite  of  many 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  single  rep- 
resentation extant  of  the  Jewish  candlestick  on  a 
purely  t'hristian  lamp  or  monument. 

Among  characteristic  words,  the  clearest  of  all 
are  the  epithets  lowSa/of,  "ludseus,"  Elipcoc,  and 
"Hebreiis."  The  tirst  of  these  is  exceedingly  fre- 
quent on  tombstones,  especially  in  Africa  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Danube.  The  second  is  in  many  cases 
the  ilesignation  not  of  tlie  Jewish  religion,  but  of  a 
particular  synagogue.  Tliere  are  also  a  few  relig- 
ious qualificativcs  which  may  be  taken  as  probable 
signs  of  Judaism.  The  most  frequent  is  "  metuens  " 
(comp.  a  remarkable  inscription  ["C.  1.  L."  v.  88] 
"  inatri  pientissimae  religioiu  ludeicae  metuenti  "), 
the  Jewish  character  of  which  is  quite  unmistakable. 
Others,  such  as  oo(of  or  (S/xa/of,  are  of  rarer  occur- 
rence; some,  such  as  f>eoac,iiic,  occur  in  Cliristian 
inscriptions  also.  The  question  whetlier  the  fre- 
(picnt  references  to  dene  vfiamc  in  inscriptions  all 
refer  to  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  too  intricate  to  be  ex- 
amined here.  The  foregoing  lists  do  not  contain  such 
iiiscrii)tioiis.  A  good  criterion,  but  one  to  be  used 
with  caution,  is  the  occurrence  of  proper  names  ex- 
clusively or  more  particularly  Jewish,  the  principal 
of  winch  are:  Aanpioc,  Aarrpia,  Ajijia^,  E/.naCapoc, 
7.n3ovTTa,  Zul'ni^n,  "lonata,"  loffui',  laxuS,  loKwdivor, 
loudof,  I(jiT)?f,  I(j(T;?7rof,  lua)}ip,  "Gesua,"  ^nf}ario(,  2n- 
ftn-ia,  Sa,3,3arir,  ^niut/'/.,  'Si/tov,  ^o'/.ofiui\  and  TnvjSiac 
Uapiaafiuia.  Another  distinct  sign  of  Judaism  would 
be  tlie  mention  of  synagogues  (a  -^rpnaivxi  is  ap- 
jiarently  always  a  Jewish  synagogue),  if  the  ex- 
istence of  pagan  associations  called  "synagogues" 


were  not  a  well-established  fact.  It  is,  however, 
in  most  cases  possible  to  distinguish  pagan  syna- 
gogues from  Jewish  ones.  Tlie  following  nine 
Jewisli  synagogues,  all  in  Rome  {'>.).  arc  mentioned 
ill  Jewish  inscriptious,  chietly  from  Rome:  awn-juyij^ 
Aypt~~riatui';  Gvvayuyr/^  Av^oan/oiuv,  cvi'a)u)ijQ  ruv 
Avyovarr/aiuv,  avva[yuyT/(]  At')oii(7r;/[<7;<ji],  "ton  Au- 
gustesion";  owayuyK  Ai^peijv,  [avi']nyuy;/  K.3p[e<ji'], 
7UV  K.ipeuv;  avi>a\_yuy]rig  EP.caf,  avvayt^yrj^  E/.a/Of; 
[ai'i'a])<j}-7/f  [7U1']  \lpo6tuv  {1) ;  avvayuy>/c  Ka/.Kapijaiuv, 
mvayuyr/c  ruv  KapKapi/aiuv;  avvayuyr/c:  Kaffn-?/aiuv  (two 
inscriptions).  "Synagogarum  Campi  el  nolumni"; 
'^i.iovpijniuv^  "^[tfiti^i'pjjciuv. 

Finally,  certain  iiis(  riplions  are  often  considered 
to  relate  to  Jews  because  of  the  Jewish  titles,  civil 
or  religious,  which  they  contain.  The  following  is 
a  rough  list  of  such  titles  (chiefly  from  Rome): 
apxfj^^  tepfvg  apx<^v\  iif'/'/.<ipxui>\  Trpoapx^^x  yptip- 
/mTCV(;  fie/.M>ypaftuaTni(;  yepovmapxiC  (at  Venosa, 
}i;povaiapx<Ji');  npcajivTepo(\  ihajiinii,  (ajiiov,  "iabin"; 
^iaHe7//g  Gotpuv  nai  Trarr/p  ffwayuyuv,  irarz/p  awayuyj^g^ 
/n/rr/p  avvayuyr/c,  "  mater  synagogarum  "  (at  Venosa, 
"pater"  and  "pateressa"):  n/),v""'''">"/<'C  (note  a 
7n<i>nr  K(i?.inT(>v  vr/-tiw  a^;);(ffW'«)ujoir  eruv  y  at  Vcnosa, 
remarkable  because  of  the  youth  of  the  bearer  of 
such  a  title;  note  also  "arconti  et  archisynagogo 
lionoribus  omnibus  fu[n]ctus");  T^poara-r/c,  iiAwKn- 
/.Of.;  vofiudidaGKa'/.o^ ;  Travr/p  /aop;  tfnfioftafi?/^;  eTrtararj/g; 
0pui>7iaT>/c ;  V77t/ptr>if ;  apxia7poq ;  "  rebbi "  ;  "  prose- 
lyta":  and  at  Venosji,  "apostulus"  and  "maiures 
cibitatis." 

There  are  few  if  any  formulas  peculiar  to  Jewish 
inscriptions:  as  a  general  rule  the  latter  arc,  according 
to  their  date,  written  in  the  same  terms  as  the  pagan 
or  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  town  or  countiy  in 
which  they  are  found.  On  tomb- 
Formulas,  stones  the  final  acclamation  cv  eiprjvi/ 
\'l  sometimes  added  here]  Kuifii/aic  eov 
[or  r/juv  or  av7ov,  avriic,  av7uv]  (Latin:  "en  Irene 
iiuimesis  su";  "en  ircne  ae  cymesis  su " ;  "en 
hirc|ii]e  e  cymesis  autoes";  "iren.  cubis.  aut.")  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  on  Christian  monuments, 
while  it  is  exceedingly  frequent  on  Jewish  tomb- 
stones. It  is  a  lengthy  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
acclamation  "Shalom!"  Other  final  acclamations 
are  mere  variants  on  a  similar  theme:  "dormitio  tua 
in  bono,"  "dorini  tiiana  i  bonis";  "dormitio  tua 
inter  dicacis" ;  p£7a  ruv  iSocfuv  ;/  KVftrjnt^  av7ov,  KaA<jf 
Koipov  fie7a  TLtv  Aikeuv,  \^^e7'\a  7uv  thKatuv  1}  Kotfirjoi^  gov. 
On  the  other  hand,  acclamations  such  as  Qapoi 
"Zn^uijA  ovih^  af1ava7oe,  Oapt  a.i/.a/?c  I'cwrfpt-  ov(hc  affavO' 
rof  are  far  more  frequent  on  pagan  and  Christian 
tombstones  than  on  Jewish  ones. 

Till'  ordinary  initial  formula  in  Italy  is  the  well- 
known  cvffa^e  K£t7at  (at  Venosa.  t,KU  Kt'i7at  and  7a(pQc 
N.).  A  certain  number  of  exceptional  formulas, 
some  very  elaborate,  are  given  among  the  speci- 
mens of  inscriptions  in  the  list  below.  The  initial 
formula  f iXojm,  ciP.oj m  7700111  is  distinctively  Jewish. 
The  following  texts  include  a  good  selection  of  eulo- 
gistic or  afTectionate  phrases,  to  which  may  be 
added  such  expressions  as  "benemereiitis  et  sic 
non  merenti";  Ko^nvye(  fiovnt  er  ihaKeiiTov?.n'ni  i3omi; 
"  fratri  et  concrcsconio  el  conlaboronio  meo  " :  lipe^ 
aya-7i7ov;  "omniorum  amicus";  ipi/oAno^  o//f iTo?.of ; 
Ka/.uf /3/wffaf  ;  kh'Au^  av7i^uaac  [3iov  koivov\  iraat/^  7eiui;c. 
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Typical  Examples  of  Jewish  Inscriptions  : 

Aomonia  :  To>-  <aTaiT«tuaa»e[iT]<«  oikc  vir[o]  louAcas  Seoi.>,()ai 

Aouic[  .  .   .  1  «ai    UoJTiAios  [  .  .   .  Kart^^KCvaaav    e«    t[ui.'  iSico^ 

]  «aTa9eMeiiu[>' «ci.  e5e.Ma>(Vl  Toi^s  TO.JX"''?  ««'  -n).'  opolc^^i- 

iaij  «ironl<rar  Tr,r  Tu;.'  «vp.6u..-  oiT.JiaA(ia.' ica.  TOr'  Auiroi-  irai'xa  «0<T- 

rn^  trnptio.'  oVTuii-  .  .  .  uxri^  «■■  Ti,^  irtplos  Tiiv  CTv.-av.uy>,.' 
„Vo.a.- «a.<r>rov5>,...  .Kfrina  ("C.  1.  P."  190)  :  e.o«u,pou  vc^UO- 
ploi.)  4poFT.forT(05l  [e«  n,5  irp]ocro6o.'  T7,5  .rv.'av (»>y>l5)  cMOuffuO, 

■  ei.Aoyi<i    jra<rcr    [tois    ei(T]epx[o](ievo.!.      0eo- 

Inscriptions    «upos    apxcirvilaycoyos  *]poi-T.<ras  frr,  Te<T<7epa- 

On   Public        [«o.-ra]   ex    SefifAia)^    nil'    <rtr^ay[u.yiir     a.-JoiKO- 

Houuments.  «OM1<r<i  ■  <rpo,To6tv[»ir,(Tan]    xp^o-'il^]'   P'   •"" 

€«  Tto>i'  Tou  0e  (ou  )6a)pe(i>^  xP""""'**^  P°-  -^1^^* 
andria  ?  ("C.  I.  I.."  iii.  6583):  Bo<7iAi<r<r»i!  «<i.  Ba<riAeu!  Trpoo-- 

To^at-rJ.'  oiTi  T.)!  .7poai'a«e)iien,s  irepi  T.)s  aiaeeceuis  T))s  7rpO(7- 
„x,5  »A<ucos  T,  v.royeypafxne.'.,  eiriypa*i,Ta,  ■  BatriAeus  llToAeMaios 

_^  _      ,  „, \_..  .  "r),.<TiTio  ut  Unv  itiw^prllin  It. 

Eu«py«TT)S   TJJi'  Trpo(rei'\»,i 


i-  (wn.AoF  •  "Repna  et  Ilex  ius.ser[iiii]t.' 


Favum  :  EAeafapos  .NiKoAaou  riyejicu^  vrr«p  eavTOi-  Km  E.p.)r>JS  Ti,s 

■yvrai«o?  TO  lupoAoyioi-  xai  to  i(.p«ap.  Hammam-Lif  ("  C.  I.  L. 
•rtii  12  457,  (1,  (J,  CI :  (cii  " Sancta  Sinagofra  Naron.  pro  salutera 
suarn  ancilla  tua  Juliana  ptuella]  de  suo  proptriium  teselauit  "  ; 
(b)  '•  Asterlus  Alius  Rustici  aroosinago0  Margarita  Riddin  par- 
tem porticl  tesselauit "  :  (e)  "  Istnimenta  serui  tiii  Nantanus. 
Istrumenta  serui  tui  a  Naronl."    Jerusalem  :  M^fle.a  oAAoyer., 

«i(Tiropeveoea.  e^TOl  tou  .repi  TO  cepor  Tpv^oxTov  <ai  irepi9oAou  • 
o?  i'av  A>,<(>97)    eavTioi   aiT.os  «<TTa.   Sia    TO    efoxoAovflei.'  Sai'aTO.-. 

Mantinea:  Avp(i,A.os)  EA7ri6us  7ra-w  ■^"o"  6ia3iou  i^upor 
To(u|  irpovooD  TT|  <ri/rayu.y)j.  Marani,  near  Pouzzoles  ("  C.  I. 
L"x  1893)-  ■"ri[berius]  Claudius  Philippus  diauiu  et  gerusi- 
arehe^  maceriam  duxit."  Oderaisch :  lovSal-.t^v  i.ea,Tep.ur. 
Syracuse  C'C.  I.  G."  9S95):  'Os  a.'  to  iS^m^  o-e^TToi-  [nJ  Zaxapios 

«^«Ae.««  toOto  nop^ipoit  eio-vrfleTOi!.  Tatas  :  loxu^os  icai  2e- 
/lOuijAos  KOI  KAiifiarios  :ran,p  auTcu.-  -rriv  (Tvvayu<yi)i'  oii<oSo)i>)iTa.'. 

Honorific  Decrees  :  Berenice  ("C.  I.  G."  No.  'kjei) :  The 
longest  of  all  Jewish  insoriptlons  (according  to  author's  copy); 

EtouT^,  *au.Ji  «s,  e-L  (TvAAoyou  ttjs  o-«ili'Oiri,yias,  eiri  apxPrTu..- 
KAeai-Jpou  Tou  STpaToi'cicov,  Lv^pa.'opos  tou  ApiCTTcoi'OS,  5<u<ri- 
-yeraus  TOU  Sioainirou,  A.'SpoMaxov  tou  A.-SpoMaxou,  MapKOV 
AoiAiou  Otao-tcui'OS  rou  ATroAAuji-tou,  *iAaivi6ou  Tov  Ay7),*o..os, 
AuTO«Aeou!  TOU  Ztj.-cu.O!,  Soii-iKOU  TOU  ©eo^OTOu,  I.oo-ij7rou  TOU 
2ipaTu)ios  ■  e!7ei  Map«os  Tcttios  2efT0u  uio?  Aiji'^^n.  <"^P  «>i'*o! 
,ai  ayaSos,  .Tapaye.r,eets  e.s  rr,v  eirapxeiar  eir.  a,MO<Tt"'U  Trpay- 
ILHTuiv  nif  Te  npoiTTaCTiai'  avTiov  eiroiijiraTO  <(nAa>'Spu>Tus  «ai  KoAus 
e^  Te  TTji  o.'adTpo^l  riCTUX-o.-  7)905  ei-aitiuiie.o!  aei  iiaieAu.. 
Tuyxa.-ei  ou  (lO.'O.-  «e  er  rouTOis  a^op^  eouTO.'  s-apeo-xiJTai  oAAo 
«oi  TOi?  «aT  iS.o.'  e.Tuyxaiou<ri  T<ov  ttoAitojv  eTi  Se  «ai  TOi!  e« 
TOU  iroAireufiaTos  t,^<u.'  louSaioil  «oi  itoiril  icoi  «aT  iSiai/  euxpi^TO.- 
spotriooiav  n-o.ou(ie.os  ou  SioAei-ei  Ti)5  iSiM  «ciAo/caya9ias  afia 
7rpa<r<ru..  a,r  X<V"'  e^of  e  T015  opxouo-.  «ai  Tiui  TTOAiTeuMttTi  Tcul-  ei, 
Bepe.'i«>)  louSaiuJi'  eirnii'eo-ai  Te  auToi'  «ai  o-Te«avoui'  oiOfiaffTi  ««« 
e/toCTTT,.'  o-ui-oSor  itai  rou,i7,..iov  a'Te<(iauu)i  eAai.u)i  «oi  A>))*no-Ku)i 
TOus  «e  opx»>TM  ai'<iyp<i*«i'  TO  J,T|*i<T/ia  eis  o-T7)Ar,^  A.Sou  irapiou 
«oi  Ofivoi  ei5  TOV  e.rio-ijuoTaTO.'  Toiroi-  rou  aji^iSeaxpou  •  Aeuicai 
irturai.  PhoClta :  TaTior  STpaTujiO!  tou  EvireSu.'OS  TOV  oiKOu 
xai  Toi-  irepi^oAov  tou  uiraiSpou  KaroCT/tevao-as  e«  Tu)[viS]i«)i'  exapi- 
o-aTO  t[o.s  Io]uao.ois,  >1  0-UF<iyuyT|  e[Teip.l]o-e''  T<ov  louSoiuv 
TaTio.-  2[ipaT]o.uo!  TOU  ErTreSuvos  XP""^"  o-Te*auio  <ai  TrpoeSpio. 

Manumissions:    Gorgippia:    ©ecoi  u,i/i<TTa>i.  ^a.'To«paTopi 

tuAoyTjTo,  3<iff.Aeuo.TO!  Sao-iAeu.!  [[  IIoAe,iu.-os]]  ^lAoyep/ia  <."> 
«ou  «ai  *.Ao.7<.Tp.{os,  eTOU5  tjAt,  ^r,voi  Ae.ov,  HoSos  5T[p]aTa.uos 
oreS^/ce..  TT)i  ir[po(r3eux>)i  «o.T  euxl.-  Spe^-TT,./  eauTOu  r,  opo^a 
Xpvaa  e*  u.  .1  aven-<i*os  «ac  «re7r7,peaaTo[?]  aTTO  n-a.'Tos  K^ripoy- 
[o,i]ou  U.70  Aia  ri,r  HA.oi'.  PanticapsPUIU  :  Boo-.Aeuoi'TO!  go- 
<riA«u)!  T.gepiou  louAiou  P.,o-«ou»opiSo?  ^lAo/caio-apo?  «iu  <(>iAo- 
p«,nmou  eiKTegoui,  eTout  foT,  Ml""?  nepe.T[Oou  iS,  Xp,CTTi,  yvyr, 
Bporepov  Apoutrou  a*e.7)pi  e».  ttjs  [irpo]<Teuxl!  SpeirTO..  mou 
HpoxAar  eAeu9epov  «o»oiiraf  «aTa  euxr)u  /lou  aie.riAijTrTOi'  «<ii 
•HTopevoxATTOV  ano  s-a.To?  KA,,po.OMo[u]  TperreOTa.  ouTOv  oirou 
ar  SouATjTai  a.ejri«oiAuT<u!  koSus  eufo/iiju  x<"P«  "  '■'l"  fpoireux>I.' 
«a,>r«l«  Te  Ka.  iTpoCTicapT[e]pr|CTeu!  o-u.'eir.«u<rarTa.l/  6e  Itoi  T«,l' 
.Arjpioj.'OM".'  Mou  Hp(U(Aei6ou  «ac  EA.«iu>'ia{o!  <ru«ir[iT]po- 
ireouCTT,?  6e  «ai  tt|[s]   <Tu.'ayiuyT,[s]   Tajr  louSaiu.... 

Tombstones  :  Amaut-lieui :  ErSaSe  .aToxTjTe  Sa..3aT«  u.os 

rep<uv-iiou  irpleaguTepou)  ypo»i)xaTeu!  k(<iO  aiir>,(rTaTi?  TO..  iroAeuiv 

Tjpc.T,.  Alliens  l-C.  I.  G."  9313):  Ko.mittjp.o..  Eutvxw  "is 
^r,Tpo5  Aei7..eou  «e  eeo«Tc<TTou.  Auch :  "In  Del  Nomine 
s[an]cti  Pelegerquiic  Bennid  D'euis  esto  cum  ipso.  ocoU  inu- 
Idiosl  crepentt]  de   r)[e]i  donum   lona  tecet  i^'J'."     Beinit 

(BerytUS)  :  Toiros  Sioutepur  Somou^Aou  <ripi<apiou  Ka.'SeJat  u.O! 
«ai    AeSiupM    S.     Casarea:    M.,^iop.or    «io4epa)..     Mopias     Ktm, 

Aafapou.  rartliage  (" C.  I.  L."  viii.  KlMl  =  U.SiU)  :  ••  I  ic- 
torlnus  cesMuet  in  pace  et  irene."   Dertosa  (Tortosa)  (Hubner, 


"Inscr.  Hisp.  Christ."  No.  186):  ''S'  nin  i^pn  Snii:"  Sy  oiSc 

.ai'^2'  JCN  a"nn  -m-is3  h^'dj  nan  a''il"^  "  1°  nomine  Domine 
hie  est  memoria  ubi  requiescit  beneraemoria  Meliosa  lllia  lu- 
dantl  et  Cuiramaries  ulxit  an[nos  uigilnti  et  quattuor  cum  pace 

amen."  [Ef]  w.'ii>[^aJTT,  K(upio)u  w6e  earT,.'  ^J.e^lV^^ov  WTTOU 
ai'air[au]o'a.'  na(i(i.'l[<'T05  MeAiio(r]a  louSa.'T[iou  Kai  Kupa- 
Mo]pe!  fijo-Cao-a  eTi)  ei«OCTi]  Teaepa  i,v  [eip7)ut)  aini.-].  EpheSUS: 
To    p.yTjueLOi'    eo-Ti  Map/xouaotou    la.peo;   ^»)  K7)5o.'Tat  oi  louSaioi. 

Merida  (Hubner,  I.e.  note  34):  The  Jollowing  recon.struction  is 
from  E.  Renan's  manuscripts :  "Sit  nomen  [D(omi)ni  beneddc- 
tum)  qui  uiuos]  uiuif  (i)cat  et  morftuos  suscltat]  pauset  in  se- 
puletro  hoc  Simeon  llllius  de  Rebbi  Sefrauel  .  .  .  (10  letters)] 
supurans  (read  "  soporans  ")  in  sor[te  Instorum  deposl]tus  in 
ligatorium  [aeterni  indijcis  aperiti  (read  -te)  porta[s  iirincipes 
uestras]  ingrede  cum  pacem[  .  .  .  natus  annos]  LXIII  repletus 
satpientia  .  .  .  ]  praeducens  (read  -docens)  artem  i[10  letters  V] 
CO  Simeon  Alius  de  Rebbi  Sa[muel  ]  missam  pax[  ]." 
Naples  (?)  ("  C.  I.  L."  x.  1971):  "  [COaudia  Aster  [Hi]erosolyml- 
taua  tca]ptiua  curam  egit  [Ti(berius)  C]laudius  Aug(usti) 
libertus  [  Ares]cusus.  rogo  uos  fac[er]e  per  legem  ne  quis  [mi]hl 
titulum  deiciat  cu[ra]m  agatis :  uixit  annis  XXV."  Narbonne : 
"Ic  requiescunt  in  pace  benememorl  tres  fllid(omi)nl  Para- 
gon de  Alio  condam  d(omi)nl  Sapaudi  id  e.st  lustus  Matrona  et 
Dulciorella  qui  ulx.serunt  lustus  annos  XXX,  Matrona  ann(o)3 
XX,  Dulciorela  annos  Villi  '-xiC'Cl  "^V  ai''!:'  obuerunr  [read 
"obierunt  "]  anno  secundo  d(o)m(inil  Egicani  regis." 

Rome,  Via  Portuensis :  (1)  Aokou  BeaouAes  a.-oupo  peKe<Ti,T  Kt. 

(2)  "  Locus  Bellulae  quiescet  in  pace."     (3l  "  Hoc  nomen  Tele- 

sini."    (4)  "  Ueritas  amor  et  anestase  tituios." 

At  Kome.     Ih..  Vigna  Randanini :    (1)  "Hie  posita  Epar- 

chia  theosebes  que  [u]ixit  annos  LV  d(ies)  VI 

dormitio  tua  in  bono."    (2)  "  lulia  Afrodlsia  Aur(elio)  Hermiati 

coingi  benemerenti  fecit  et  rogat  uti  loc(us)  ei  reseruetur  ut 

cumcoingesuo  punatur  quara donee."     (3)  Ziothcos  apxur  e..Ta8e 

Ke./xe  (toA'u.?  geiuaai  na[fT]u>v  .J>[iA]os  «ai  y.'OffiO!  [ir]a<n  [eu]ir- 
p|;e»-i]"  cvipiaL  ui.Tjo-i  [f»eT]a  to).-  S.«aiair  7)  «oi)ir)<Ti!  cou.  (4) 
©ap<Ti  louAia  E)i.A[ia]   la  eTujv  <aAus  efijo-ai  (leTa  Tou  o.-6pO!  CTOU 

euxapio-To)  Ti,  TTpovoia  «<ii  T,  *ux>)  <rou.  Other  inscriptions  in 
Rome  are:  "  Beturia  PauUa(e)  f(ilia)  domi  heterue  quostituta, 
que  bixit  an(nos)  LXXXVI  meses  VI,  proselyta  an(nos)  XVI 
nominae  Sara,  inater  synagogarum  Campi  et  Bolumni ;  en  irenae 
aucymlsis  autls"("C.I.L."vi.29,7.56).  "Iid[iae]  Irene  aris- 
tae h[ono]r  Del  uirtute[in]  et  Fidem  sa[lua]tionis  conseruatae, 
iuste  legem  colenti,  Atronius  Aeusebius  u(ir)  [c(larissimus)] 
Alius  prodebltto]  obseqCuio  u(ixit)  a(nnos)]  XLI  "  (ib.  ^,758). 

Syracuse:  (U  K-i-ra  tou  neAAijTeiitou  (i>)*'S  auoifi)  lode  OTei 
No.j.eiO!  «e  NuiJit)  Kecre  •  euAoyia  TOi?  oiTioij  (uSe.  (2|  EiprjK. 
Nun*r)  o)6e  iteiTai  Kara  Tou  (iuCTTijpiou  ou.toutou  hijt.s  oiSe  o.'ufi). 
Tegea:  Sap.ou.)A  jrpecrpluTepos)  ■  SoTe  Sa^av  to.  Seoj  •  Ml  Til 
TopMi)0-i    a,-v(e    Ti)V    o-opor    Mou    TrAeo.-    ttjs    yeri(Teos    liov  ejri    n't 

auToi  un-o  TO.,  opo...  Venosa :  "Ahsida  ubi  cesquie  Faustinus 
Pater"  ("  C.  I.  L."  ix.  647).  "  Hie  ciscued  Faustina  Alia  Faus- 
tina Alia  Faustini  pattris]  annorum  quattuor  decl  niensurum 
quinque,  que  fuet  unica  parenturum  ;  quel  dixerunt  trenus 
duo  apostuU  et  duo  rebbites  et  satis  grande  dolurem  fecet  par- 
entebus  et  lagremas  cibltati  Bi^i'  an.-^ni:::  xr-jr-iD  ^'.r'  njs:: 
que  fuet  pronepus  Faustini  pat(ris)  nepus  Biti  et  Aseni  qui 
fueruntmaiurescibitatis"  Ub.  648). 

.J,  S.    DE  E. 

Hebrew  :  Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  authentic 

Hebrew  documents  of  a  literary,  economic,  or  legal 
nature  can  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
ninth  century  B.C.,  information  concerning  the  va- 
rious stages"  in  the  development  of  the  Hebrew 
script  can  be  obtained  only  through  a  study  of  the 
old  Hebrew  inscriptions.  The  script  used  by  the 
Hebrews  in  the  pre-exilic  times  was  that  adopted 
later  bv  the  Samaritans;  this  script,  like  all  tlie  sys- 
tems of  letters  now  in  tise,  was  derived  from  tlie 
Phenician.  The  oldest  document  in  this  script  is  the 
Moabite  Stone  (see  Ai.riiAiiF.T;  JIoabite  Stone), 
discovered  in  1868  by  the  Alsatian  missionary  Klem, 
near  Diboii,  in  the  land  of  Moab.  It  dates_  fiom 
ilesha,  King  of  Jloab  (mentioned  in  II  Kings  iii.  4), 
who  describes  tlie  victories  gained  by  him  over 
Israel.  With  slight  variations,  the  language  of  the 
inscription  is  Hebrew,  and  the  form  of  its  letters  is 
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essentially  cursive.  Of  a  much  later  date,  perhaps 
from  the  time  of  Ilezekiah,  is  the  iuscription  dis- 
covered in  18S8  iu  the  Siloam  lunnel, 
The  and  relating  an   episode  in   the  con- 

Moabite  struclion  of  the  conduit  (see  Alpha- 
Stone.  UET).  Its  script  bet  rays  a  marked  pref- 
erence for  curved  lines,  fre(iuently  ter- 
minating in  short  strokes  or  nourishes.  Resides  this 
monument  there  e.xist  from  pre-e.\ilic  times  onl)' 
some  very  short  inscriptions  engraved  on  Sk.\ls. 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from  the 
Babylonian  Exile,  the  old  Hebrew  script  was  super- 
seded in  secular  writings  by  the  Aramaic,  from 
which,  by  gradual  changes  and  transformations,  de- 
veloped the  square  characters,  which  do  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  present  ones.  The  only  specimens 
of  the  old  Hebrew  script  from  post-e.\ilic  times  are 
those  engraved  on  coins  (see  Numismatics),  and  sev- 
eral unimportant  inscriptions  from  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  of  the  common  era.  The  oldest  He- 
brew monument  inscribed  in  other  characters  than 
those  of  the  old  Hchiew  script  is  that  discovered  in 
a  cavern  at  'Arak  al-xVmir.  It  consists  of  a  single 
word,  the  reading  of  which  is,  according  to  some, 
rraiV,  and,  according  toothers,  n'210.  As  the  cav- 
ern is  generally  identified  with  the  one  which,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  ("Ant."  xii.  4,  §  11),  was  ex- 
cavated by  Hyrc.vmus,  son  of  Joseph  the  tax-farmer, 
the  inscription  can  not  antedate  the  year  183  B.C. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  its  writing  is  the  ndu- 
gling  of  various  types  of  letters:  the  y  has  the  old 
Semitic  form;  the  3,  n.  and  '  are  similar  to  the  Ara- 
maic characters  of  the  Persian  period ;  while  tlie  '  has 
the  form  used  at  a  much  later  date.  Paleographic- 
ally  interesting  is  the  inscription  found  by  De  Saulcy 
on  the  architrave  of  a  tomb  iu  the  valle}'  of  Jehosh- 
aphat.  It  is  the  epitaph  of  eight  members  of  the 
sacerdotal  family  of  the  Bene  Hezir,  mentioned  in  I 
Chron.  xxiv.  1.5.     With  the  exception 

Tomb  of  of  },  D,  V,  and  n  the  inscription  con- 
the  tuijis  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 

Bene  Hezir.  the  form  and  shape  as  they  continued 
to  be  in  use,  with  more  or  less  essen- 
tial moditications,  unMl  about  the  ninth  century. 
The  X  has  already  the  specilically  Hebrew  form; 
the  strokes  and  curves  of  the  3,  3,  T,  and  T  are  turned 
upward  instead  of  being  on  the  left  side  as  in  the 
Aramaic;  the  '  has  the  shape  of  a  hook  ;  while  the 
D  has  an  angular  form.  The  inscription  of  the  Bene 
Hezir  is  believed  to  date  from  the  first  century  n.c. 

From  about  the  same  period  date  the  ossuaries  or 
stone  sarcophagi  which  are  found  in  great  numbers 
in  Palestine.  However  uninteresting  their  details 
may  be,  they  are  of  gieat  value  for  the  study  of  the 
development  of  the  Sfjuare  characters.  In  them  is 
noticeable  the  attempt  to  give  to  tlie  letters  such 
forms  aswoidd  admit  of  a  whole  word  being  written 
with  the  mininuuu  number  of  breaks,  each  letter 
being  gradually  made  to  approach  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  following  one.  Thus  the  jierpendicular 
lines  which  originally  formed  part  of  tlie  letters 
V,  t),  j,  and  ■]  were  bent  toward  the  left;  but  when 
one  of  these  letters  stood  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  re- 
tained its  original  downward  stroke. 

To  the  inscriptions  dating  from  the  second  half  of 
the  first  century  of  the  conunon  era  probably  belong 


the  following :  the  two-lined  inscription  discovered 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  of  which  only  a  few  letters 
can  be  identified  with  certainty;  that  found  in  the 
subterranean  canal  which  served  as  an  outlet  for  the 
waters  used  in  the  Temple;  the  boundary-stones 
discovered  by  Clermonl-Ganneau.  among  which  is 
one  indicating  the  municipal  limits  of  the  city  of 
Gezer  beyond  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass 
on  Sabbath;  the  short  legend  NHsi'D  mV,  written 
both  in  Syriac  and  in  Hebrew,  on  a  sarcophagus 
belonging,  according  to  Renan,  to  a  princess  of 
Adiabene.  All  these  inscriptions,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
significance of  their  contents,  are  very  interesting  for 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  paleography.  Several  frag- 
mentary inscriptions  fomid  in  Jerusalem  and  vicin- 
it}-  may  be  assigned  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  com- 
mon era.     Especially  interesting  is  the 

Galilean  two-lined  inscription  found  in  a  syna- 
Syna-        gogtie  at  Kal'r  Bir'im  in  (lalilee,  north- 

gogues.       west  of  Safed.  which  reads  as  follows; 

n3-i3  X3n  nin  tiipL-n  nt;'y  ^^b  p  ^^bn  'dv  ^nic'' 

t'Vi'03  ("May  peace  abide  within  this  place  [.syna- 
gogue Vj  and  in  all  places  [synagogues  V]  of  Israeli 
Jose  ha-Levi.  son  of  Levi,  erected  this  lintel;  bless- 
ing attend  his  works  |  ?]  ").  Here  some  letters  occur 
several  times  in  various  shapes.  The  left  line  of  the 
■'alef  "  is  perpendicular  instead  of  being  bent  to  the 
left  as  in  the  earlier  inscrijilions.  The  3  is  distin- 
guished from  the  3  by  an  upward  stroke.  The  left 
line  of  the  n  sometimes  is  fastened  to  the  upper 
cross-bar,  and  sometimes  it  is  separated.  The  1  is 
distinguished  from  the  '  by  its  length ;  the  t  has  a 
little  stroke  on  the  right.  Two  small  strokes,  one 
upward  and  the  other  downward,  distinguish  the  3 
from  the  3,  which  has  only  one  downward  stroke. 
The  D  has  the  shajie  of  a  triangle;  the  stem  of  the  p 
is  joined  to  the  horizontal  line,  and  the  middle  stroke 
of  the  t^  is  oblique.  To  a  somewhat  later  date 
seems  to  belong  another  inscription  found  in  Kafr 
Bir'im  ;  this  record  contains  only  a  juoper  name,  and 
is  written  in  more  cursive  characters.  From  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  dates  the  inscrip- 
tion engraved  on  the  monolith  in  the  caves  of  the 
Al-Aksa  mosque.  It  contains  the  names  of  a  mar- 
ried couple  of  Sicily,  Jonah  and  his  wife  Shab- 
bataya. 

The  oldest  inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered 
outside  of  Palestine  are  the  short  legends  daubed 
with  red  lead  on  the  walls  of  the  catacombs  of  Ve- 
nosa.  They  belong  probably  to  the  period  between 
the  second  and  fifth  centuries,  and  present  the  oldest 
examples  of  cursive  script.  Longer  texts  in  cursive 
characters  are  furnished  by  the  clay  bowls  discov- 
ere<l  by  Layard  in  Haby  Ionia  and  bearing  exorcisms 
against  magical  infiuencesand  evil  spirits.  They 
date  from  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  and  some 
of  the  letters  are  written  in  a  form  that  is  very  an- 
ticpiated.  Of  about  the  ssune  date  are  the  papyri 
di.seovered  at  Fayum,  which  contain  hymns  and 
prayers.  They  have  been  described  and  explained 
by  Steinschneider  (in  Stade's  "  Zeitsehrift,"  1879; 
Berliner's  "Maga/.in,"  1880). 

All  the  Hebrew  inscriptions  that  have  been  found 
in  Europe  are  on  gravestones.  Of  these  the  oldest 
are  tho.se  of  Italv.  some  of  which  are  believed  to  be- 
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long  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  ceutiiry.     Thcj'  have  been 
tlfsciibcil  and  explained  by  A.  G.  Asooli  in  his  "  Is- 
crizidiK'  IiR'ditc  o  Mai  2S'ote  Greclie. 
In  Latiiu",  Ebraiclie  in  Antichi   Scpolcii 

Southern     Gindaici  del  Napolitano  "   (Tnrin  and 
Italy.        Home.  1880).     The  following  iusi-riii- 
tion  discovered  at  Brindisi  and  bear- 
ing date  of  8:!'3  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
and  eiilou^ies  employed  : 

-mva  .Tj'Dj  xnn:"  bn  ns'  na  nab  n!3,br  ns 
nm^  -\]!  ::npr2n  rrn  anni-r;  mcaj  sml"  D"nn 
l'2i"  vn  n"n  'ci  np-j-  nv2-isi  D't;'L"i  nisD  vac 
npivn  DV  n:"2j  D'pni?  nnis  n:T'  n  2pni  n;'L-  iL-y 
inni:  pv  p  \:j  'ttil"  nnm:*;  bn  ni:ni  Diyc'  xiani 
nj>c  nb  mn^a  py  pi)  hn^j  Niani  ]-\]i  p  I'JnyL"  n^j 
nxr  n5'Si»c"3  D'pnrDtii  nj"3'a  onono  p]i  ]: 
.■'y-i  nn  nn  nt  ni?  loxni  njj?n 

"Here  lies  Lea,  daughter  of  Yefeh  ^Ma/al  [may 
her  soul  be  in  the  bundle  of  life!]  who  died  in  the 
year  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  May 
the  Holy  [blessed  belle!]  grant  that  she  l)e  resur- 
rected with  the  pious  [women],  and  niaj-  she  enter 
into  peace  and  repose  in  her  resting-place.  Guardians 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  !  Ojien  for 
her  the  gates  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  tliat  she  may 
enter  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Open  for  her  the  gates  of 
the  Garden  of  Etlen  [that  she  may  have]  delightful 
things  to  her  right  and  sweet  things  to  her  left. 
This  Thoushouldstauswerand  tell  her;  '  Thisismy 
beloved,  my  comjianion.'  " 

The  oldest  epitaph  discovered  in  France  is  at 
Narbonne  and  dates  from  688.  It  is  written  in  Latin, 
but  contains  the  Hebrew  eulogy  i)X"liJ"  bv  Dll5i;'  (T. 
Reinacli,  in  "R.  E.  J."  xix.  75-83;  Schwab,  "Rap- 
port sur  les  Inscriptions  Hebraiques  en  Prance,"  p. 
147).  Xot  mut  h  less  ancient  is  an  epitaph  at  Vieune, 
Daviphine,  which  contains  the  name  of  a  certain 
Samuel  ben  Justus  (inL'1*).  Of  a  later 
In  France  date  is  the  epitaph,  found  at  Aries,  of 
and  Spain,  a  certain  Meir.  To  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  belong  the  epi- 
taphs found  at  Mantes,  Senueville,  Orleans,  and 
other  localities  (•' R.  E.  J."  xvii.  l.iO,  xxii.  294). 
They  are  all  written  in  the  same  style;  the  preferred 
expression  for  "died"  seems  to  have  been  pp  "IDSJ 
py  (■'  He  departed  for  paradise  '").  About  ten  small 
inscriptions  are  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  Tour 
Blanche,  Issourdin.  They  are  believed  to  belong 
to  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair  and  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Jewish  i>risoners  who  had  been  con- 
fined by  that  monarch  in  order  to  extort  money  from 
them  {'ih.  xx.  28:;!). 

An  interesting  epitJiph  is  that  written  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  which  has  been  discovered  at 
Tortosa.     It  reads  as  follows; 

i>si[y"  b]]l  Dl^t' 

na  iKlt'v^Mo]  bz>  nrn  -lapn 

n[jn3T  D'iio  (?)n-iip^i  min' 

['']nlnii  nbtv  "n^  nn*:!."'':  nria^ 

PN  [Dl"nn  -mva  n-j;E: 

"Peace  on  Israel!  This  tomb  is  that  of  Meliosa, 
daughter  of  Judah  and  of  Mrs,  (?)  Miriam;  may  her 


memory  be  blessed!  May  her  spirit  [that  of  Meli- 
osa] pass  to  eternal  life,  and  her  sold  remain  in  the 
bundle  of  living  !     Amen  !     Peace!  " 

The  epigraphists  are  divided  as  to  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  this  inscription.  According  to  some  it 
Ijek.ugs  to  the  sixth  century,  it  being  lield  that  after 
that  time  Greeiv  was  no  longer  tised  by  the  Jews  of 
Spain;  while  others  assign  it  to  a  nuicli  later  date 
because  of  its  relatively  modern  forms  of  eulogies. 
To  the  ninth  century  belongs  the  eiiitaph  found  at 
Calatayud  (Fidel  Fita,  in  "  Boletin  Acad.  Hist."  xii. 
17;  Isidore  Loeb,  in  "  R.  E.  J."  xvi.  273),  and  prob- 
ably also  that  of  Coruna  (Isidore  Loeb,  ib.  vi.  118). 

The  following  dated  inscription  was  found  at 
Leon; 

■  ■  ■  b  [ilapn  nt 

[n]nxa  n;c'  d'l-l-i  L-on  p 

•\'b  Dv  tl't  ,iL"cn  nn:;a 

njiOL"  njL"  vSd3  n-i'^ 

p»^  ms'i  a'L"L"i  niND 

m2V  napn  nho  tvi) 

Dn  -i3:n  vjiy  nSo'i 

nmnemn  vriiSDn 

I'D'n  ypb  1^-n;^  imr^yi 

Nan  abwn  "n^  i.-r'n"! 

"This  tomb  is  that  of  R.  Joseph,  son  of  'Aziz,  the 
goldsmith,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  on 
Sunday,  the  15th  of  the  mouth  Kislew,  in  the  year 
eight  hundred  sixty-one  according  to  the  coiu- 
putation  of  the  city  of  Leon  [1100  c.E.].  May  the 
Hoi}-  [blessed  be  He!]  grant  him  favor,  forgive 
him  his  sins,  pass  over  his  failures,  have  jiity  on  him, 
make  him  stand  in  liis  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days 
[allusion  to  Dan.  xii.  13]  and  resuscitate  him  for  the 
life  of  the  future  world  "  (see  Soave  in  "Bulletiuo 
Italiano  degli  Studii  Oriental!,"  1877,  No.  24). 

The  epitaphs  of  the  cemetery  of  Toledo  have  been 
described  liy  Jo.seph  Almanzi  in  a  work  entitled 
"Abne  Zikkaron "  (Prague,  1841),  The  oldest  of 
them  is  that  of  Joseph  ben  Solomon  ibn  Shoslian, 
which  dates  from  1205. 

Fourteen  Alsatian  inscriptions,  among  which  are 
several  dedications  of  S3'nagogues,  have  been  exam- 
ined paleographically  by  J.  Euting  (in  "Festschrift 
zur  Feier  des  SoOJiihrigen  Bestehens  des  Protes- 
tantischen  Gymnasiums,"  pp.  227-246,  Strasbtirg, 
1888).  The  oldest  of  them  dates  from  the  twelfth 
centur}';  the  most  modern,  from  1391.  The  oldest 
epitaphs  found  in  Germany  are  those  of  "Worms.  Of 
these,  sixty  have  been  described  by  L.  Lewyson  in 
his  "Nafshot  ha-Zaddikim  "  (Frankfort -on -the- 
Maiu,"  1855),  The  most  ancient  of  tliem  dales  from 
905.  Among  other  German  epitaphs  which  have 
been  published  are  those  of  Erfurt  (Philip  Kroner, 
in  "Monatsschrift,"  xxxiii.  349;  ideui,  "Geschichte 
der  Juden  in  Erfurt");  Coblenz  and 
In  Cologne  (Gildemeister,  in  "  Jalirbi'icher 

Germany     des   Vereins   von    Allcrthumsfretmde 
and  ins   Rheinlande,"   1.,    111.;     the    dates 

Holland,     given  there  are  certainly  wrong;   the 

ejiitaphs    are    much    more    modern); 

Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  jMain  (M.  Horovitz.  "Die   In- 

schriften  des  Alten  Friecfliofes  der  Israelitischen  Ge- 
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nieiiulc  zvi  Frankfiul,"  1901);  and  Berlin  (Lands- 
hutli.  ••SL-ferha-lIayyim."  Berlin.  1SG7).  Aniongtlio 
epitaphs  found  in  Austria  whicli  have  been  pub- 
lislied  are  those  of  Vienna  (FianUl,  "  luschritten 
dcs  Alten  JiUlischen  FricUhofes  in  Wien."  1855): 
Prague  (Fogcs,  "Alterthumer  der  Prager  Josef- 
stailt."  i.  855.  Prague;  Ijelien,  "Gal  'Kil."  with  an 
introduction  Ijy  S.  Hapoport.  Prague.  1856);  and 
Lemberg  (Gabriel  ben  Xaplitali.  ".Mazebet  Kodesli," 
Leniberg,  18C0-U9). 

Of  theepitaphs  fouml  in  Holland,  the  oldest  dates 
from  1()14,  in  whieh  year  the  first  Duteli  cemetery 
was  dedicated.  It  is  iu  verse  and  has  this  ]iarticu- 
larity  that  the  words  arc  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
dead.     It  reads  as  follows: 

ni 
TiL'^snn  isyn  nnn 
'nt-'-cJ  ab^v  D'Q'  il'T^ 

'naTP  -IL'-K  VOL"  tlDV 

133P  -i3p  nxn 
lov  -)"x  L-nn 

"In  this  place  I  rolled  myself  in  dust.  After  a 
short  life  I  quitted  the  world  and  dedicated  the  cem- 
etery. In  the  year  374  (1614)  I  departed  for  the 
Eden.  My  name  which  I  abandoned  was  Joseph. 
son  of  David  Senior — his  name  is  my  glory !  In 
this  tomb  I  was  interred  the  second  day  of  the 
month  fif  lyyar." 

JIany  old  Holland  e])itaphs  have  been  pulilished 
by  De  Castro  and  in  various  Dutch  iierioilicals. 

A  discu.-^sion  w'liich  greatly  promoted  the  study 

of   Hebrew  paleograpliy   was  that  concerning  the 

epitaphs  of  the  Crimea  published  by  Abraham  Fir- 

kovich  luider  the  title   "  Abne  ZiUkaion"   (VVilna, 

1872).     Chwolson  (in  "Memoires  de  rAcadeniic  de 

St.-Petersbourg,"  i.\.  1866)  defended  the  dates  given 

by  Kirkovich,  and  assigned  some  of  these  te.xts  to 

the   time   of  Jesus,   while   Harkavy  ("  Altjlldische 

DenkmiUer   aus  der   Krim,"   1876)   endeavored    to 

demonstrate  that  the  dales  had  been  forged  and  that 

all  the  texts  belonged   to  the  thirteenth   century. 

Among    other   Russian  epitaphs    the 

In  Russia    most  noteworthy  are  those  of  Wilna, 

and  published    by  Puenn  in  his  "Kiryah 

Africa.  Ae'emanah  "  (Wilna,  1800).  Eighty- 
eight  epitaphs,  rangin.!;  from  1083  to 
1553,  from  various  European  countries  were  pub- 
lished under  tlie  title  "Gal  Abanini"  by  -Varon  I^uz- 
zatto  (Triest,  1851). 

With  theexception  of  the  ossuaries  of  Alexandria, 
whicli  date  from  the  lirst  centuries  of  the  common 
era,  very  few  ancient  epitaphs  have  been  found  in 
Africa.  The  oldest  one  known  seems  to  be  that  of 
Volubilis.  which  has  been  published  by  Pliilippe 
Berger,  who  assigns  it  to  one  of  the  early  centuries 
of  the  common  era("Bapport  sur  tine  Inscription 
Puni(iue  Trouvee  si  Linus  et  sur  une  Inscription 
Juive  Ancienne  de  VoUdjilis,"  Paris,  1892).     A  col- 


lection  of  Algerian  epitaphs,  ranging  from  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  was 
published  by  I.  Bloch  ("  Les  Inscriptions  Turnulaires 
des  Cimetieres  d'Algcr,"  Paris,  1892). 

The  British  JIuseum  possesses  live  epitaphs  from 
an  old  cemetery  of  Aden.  Among  these  is  oni' which 
was  published  by  Jacob  Salir  in  "  Ha-Lcbanon  "  (iii.) 
anil  which  bears  date  of  the  year  29  of  the  Seleucid 
era  (283  B.C.).  As  this  date  is  absolutely  impo.ssible, 
there-  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sign  denoting  "  thou- 
sand "  was  omitted  by  the  lapidarj' ;  accordin.gly,  if 
the  remainder  of  the  date  is  correct,  the  epitaph 
would  be  of  the  year  717  of  the  comnion  era :  but 
considering  the  modernity  of  the  style  and  of  the 
formulas  employed,  even  this  latter  date  is  consid- 
ered by  some  scholars  to  be  altogether  too  early. 
For  the  various  forms  of  eulogies  see  Invocation. 
See,  also,  M.vnuscuipts. 

BIBI.IOGRAIMIY :  Moal)itH  Sloiie :  C.  Clermont-Gnnnoivii.  Lfi 
Sli'U-  ih-  DhilKUi  im  Sti'tr  tif  Misa,  lini  de  Mi}iili.  l':ii-ls, 
IKTO  ;  T.  .Nuliielce,  Die  lli.^eluifl  ilis  Kliuigs  Mesn  vnn  Mmlli, 
Kiel,  1870;  K.  Si-lil.iiimanii,  Die  Sieuexsi'iute  .Vi.^(i'.<  A'/i/ii|P 
ihr  Miiiiliiler,  \{:ilU\  IsTii;  H.  Siininl  anil  .\.  Scn-ia.  ;»i,  In- 
tichrift  des  Ki'mins  Mesu  et>ii  .Vom/i.  Fit'it)iiiif-iiii-i'.ri-ist.'aiu 
1886;  I.iilzliarski.  Kiiic  XiiiliiirDliiiHi  iler  Misniii.vlirifl, 
in  t^i>}i'  nuris  tiir  Seuiiliselie  t^idiiriuiliili,  i.  1  t'  seq.:  idem* 
Ihlliilliiteli  til  r  yiiril^einili.telieii  K/iiynijifii/,.  i.  :iH. 

Slloain  Iiuscription :  E.  Kaulzscli,  Die  Silniiliiiisilirift.  in 
Z.  D.  P.  V.  iv.  ItKct  acq.,  -iW  ct  seq.;  U.  Outlie,  Hie  Sihuihili- 
schrift.  in  Z.  D.  M.  O.  xxxvi.  725  ct  .w;.;  K.  ,I.  I'iIiIht.  The. 
Dote  of  tlic  Silitcim  Inscription,  in  Proc.  Snc.  litttl.  Airli. 
xix.  IBS  et  neq. 

Inscriptions  in  Square  Cliaract4?rs :  Cliwolson.  C.  T.  JI.  St. 
PetersbiiiK.  1s,sl"  ;  Halii'laii  ami  Sc'lnval>.  in  H.  K.  .7.  iv.  I(i5 
et  sell.:  HwiTliat.  in  Zeitseliiift  fill-  Keil.schiiflfiirsehiinn, 
ii.  ll;i « (  .v.  (/.;  (iriiiil»aiim.  i/*.  pp.  217  et  seq.;  Noi(it'lip,  (/*.  p[i. 
2yi>  ct  seq.:  Scliwah,  in  liecue  d\-issiieii>higie,  i.  117  et  seq  .  ii. 
ISC,  ct  seq.:  Priic.  Sac.  liil-iL  Arch.  xii.  M:  it  si  </.,  .vlii-  ■•x^  ct 
seq.:  Haricavy.  in  Memoirs,  Or  icnttd  See  I  ion.  Si.  I'lterstmrg 
Arch.  Soc.  Iv.  H:J  ctseq.:  ideltl.  AltJIiiliselie  Ik'nlioiider  itn.^ 
der  Kriin,  in  Mcinoircs  dc  l\leiideniie  dc  St.-Prterslionrti, 
Ix.  lS7ri ;  I.acjtn,  in  licvuc  dWssjiriiiinqie.  iii.  49  et  seq.:  Walil- 
stt'in,  in  Zeitschrift  fi'tr  Assiirinloqie,  ix. 

Helirew  Pap.vri :  Stcinsilini'icliM-.  llehrillschc  Papiirns 
Frafjmentc  ans  deni  Finijinin.  in  stadi-'s  Zcitschri/t,  lS7it; 
idem,  in  Berliner's  Maiimin.  IS-HI;  Krinan  and  Krel)s.  .li/s 
den  Papiirits  der  KOniiiliciii  n  .t/i/sM /a,  p.  2*.«i.  Berlin.  189i»; 
M.  de  Vojrue,  in  various  nuinlirr.s  of  the  Uevue  AiTitioht- 
giejitc  ami  in  Lc  Tcnitile  de  Ji  rn.'^iden) ;  silvestre.  Polcimra- 
phic  Vnirerselle,  i..  Paris.  1841 ;  I^enonuant.  Hssni  snr  iei 
Propoejfd ion  lie  r .lliiiiiliH  I  Piienieii  n.  i.  17:i  ct  seq.:  p. 
Ber«:er,  iZ/.s-toor  de  P Keriture  dons  VAntiqnite.  :ii\  ed..  pp. 
188  i(  seq..  Paris.  ]s:a:  Leopold  I.ow.  Ilraiiliisehc  lieqnisileil 
nnil  Krziniiuis!<i  ttei  deit  .iioien,  ii.  ;^S(7  seq..  Leipsic,  1871. 

Epitaphs:  Zunz.  Z,.  (1.  pp.  ;iU4  <(  sc;.;  see  Ck.mktkuiks. 

.K  complete  list  of  the  works  on  Hebrew  paleography  has 
been  published  by  Steinscbneider. 

.1.  I.   Br. 

PALERMO  (lOT^D):  Capital  of  the  island  of 
Sicily;  silualcil  on  Ihe  northern  coast.  Its  Jewish 
community  dates  fiom  the  Itoman  period.  Under 
Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604).  when  it  is  lirst  men- 
tioned, it  isalready  in  possession  of  a  synagogue  and 
a  hospital  with  garden.  When  the  Bishop  of  Pa- 
lermo foi-cibly  took  po.ssession  of  these  and  turned 
the  syna.gogue  into  a  church,  the  Jews,  with  tiie  aid 
of  the  communily  at  Home,  obtained  fi-om  the  jxipe 
the  concession  that  the  bishop  should  be  obligeil  to 
make  full  reparation.  The  syna.gogue  was  not  re- 
stored, how-ever,  because  it  had  ali'eady  been  dedi- 
cated as  a  church.  The  sujiremacy  of  the  Boman 
bishop  over  the  city  ended  in  8:il,  when  it  came 
under  the  dcnninion  of  the  Arabs,  who  ti'ciited  the 
Jews  justly. 

The  community  grew  rapidly,  caiitive  Jews  finin 
Syracuse  being  brought  to  Ihe  city  in  878  and  often 
later;    the  ii;ircnts  of  Shabbelhai   Donnolo  came  in 
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this  way  to  Palermo  in  935.  Frequently  captives 
were  rt'iiccmed ;  but  others  eontiiiU(<l  to  live  in  the 
city.  Duiing  the  Xorman  liomiiiion  (Pulei mo  being 
the  capital  after  1072)  the  Jews  were  brouirlit  again 
under  the  supremacy  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  ; 
and  they  had  much  to  endure,  as  the 
Under  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  worked  either 
Normans,  for  their  conversion  or  for  their  de- 
struction. In  the  year  1220  about  200 
Jews  are  said  to  have  been  converted,  probabl}- as 
the  result  of  a  severe  persecution.  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  indeed  proclaimed  equality  of  rights  for  all 
his  subjects,  Jews  as  well  as  ( 'hristiaus :  but  his  suc- 
cessors allowed  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  have 
full  sway  again,  and,  furthermore,  placed  the  Jews 
under  special  laws.  Thus  King  Frederick  II.  or- 
dained (July  2.3,  1312)  that  Jews  must  live  outside 
the  city  wall  in  a  ghetto;  and  although  they  were 
soon  afterward  allowed  to  come  into  the  city,  they 
were  still  compelled  to  live  in  one  quarter. 

Palermo  remained  underclerical  jurisdiction  even 
when  other  cities  were  freed  from  itinl.333:  and  the 
bishops  at  times  had  the  presidents  of  the  Jewish 
community  arrested  and  scourged.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  privilege  was  granted  to  the  Jews  of 
wearing  only  a  small,  almost  invisible  badge;  and 
in  1471  even  this  requirement  was  practically  dis- 
pensed with.  From  JIartin  V.  and  Alfonso  V. 
(1416-.56)  the  Jews  of  Sicily  obtained  a  confirmation 
of  old  bulls  which  granted  them  religious  freedom 
and  which  forbade  compulsory  baptism.  To  the 
large  sums  which  were  necessary  to  secure  this  con- 
firmation Palermo  contributed  liberally,  giving  more 
than  any  other  Sicilian  community.  In  1-149  Capis- 
trano  preached  his  iutlammator}-  sermons  against 
the  Jews;  but  in  1430  the}'  obtained  very  favorable 
concessions,  being  allowed  to  practise 
Privileges  medicine  among  Christians  and  to 
in  the  live  outside  the  ghetto.  In  14.52 
Fifteenth  they  were  placed  under  secular  juris- 
Century.  diction.  In  the  disputesabout  munic- 
ipal ta.xes  and  rights  in  14.53  and  1471 
the  Jews  were  supported  by  the  king.  When,  in 
1491,  immigrant  Jews  from  the  Provence  were  to  be 
sold  as  slaves,  the  Jews  of  Palermo  were  able  to 
avert  the  catastrophe.  Nevertheless  in  the  follow- 
ing year  an  order  was  issued  banishing  all  Jews 
from  Sicily  (an  attempt  at  emigration  to  Palestine 
in  14.5.5  had  been  frustrated);  and  although  a  depu- 
tation of  the  citizens  of  Palermo  protested  energet- 
ically, pointing  out  the  advantages  derived  liy  the 
country  from  the  presence  of  the  Jews,  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  land. 

The  number  of  .lews,  already  considerable  in  600, 
had  increased  at  the  time  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela's 
visit,  about  1170,  to  1,. 500 ;  in  14.53  the  Jews  claimed  to 
form  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population  ;  and  at  their 
banishment  in  1492,  according  to  the  protest  made 
by  the  city  their  number  was  reckoned  at  .5,000. 
From  the  expulsion  until  IHGl  no  Jews  lived  in  Pa- 
lermo; and  at  present  (1904)  they  do  not  number 
more  than  .50,  and  do  not  form  a  community. 

The  Jews  lived  originally  in  the  old  city,  in  the 
Cassero  (now  the  Corso  Vittore  Emanuele).  King 
Frederick  II.  ordered  the  location  of  their  ghetto 
near  the  town  hall  and  the  Augustine  monastery  of 


S.  Nicolo  Tolentino.  As  stated  above,  the  com- 
munity owned  a  synagogue  from  ver}'  early  times. 
The  later  so-called  Meshita  court  contained  a  syna- 
gogue, a  hospital,  and  forty-four  dwellings.  The 
community  of  Palermo  was  not  only  the  largest 
and  most  influential  on  the  i.sland,  but  it  held  a  spe- 
cial rank  through  the  fact  that  Martin  V.  in  139a 
declared  it  chief  of  all  the  Sicilian  communities; 
and  in  1405  he  established  there  the  supreme  court, 
which  appointed  judges  and  administrative  otlicials 
("proti")  for  the  individual  communities,  and  de- 
cided questions  as  a  final  court  of  apjieal.  .Joseph 
Abbanasia  was  the  first  supreme  judge, 

Palermo      administering  his  office  jointly  with 
the  Chief    four  svibstitutes.     After  his  death  the 

Sicilian      court  Avas  transferred  to  Messina;  and 
Com-         in    1447,  in   consequence   of  disputes 

munity.      as  to  its  meeting-place,   it  was  alto- 
gether .abolished.     The  viceroy  in  Pa- 
lermo then  wished  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  the  > 
"  proti  ";  but  his  measures  were  frustrated  in  1490. 

In  addition  to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  of  Pa- 
lermo in  common  with  the  other  Jews  of  Sicily,  spe- 
cial ta.xes  were  imposed  on  them  on  occasions  of 
births,  marriages,  etc.  The  city  also  taxed  the  Jews 
excessivel}'. 

The  following  scholars  of  Palermo  are  known: 
David  Ahitub(1286),  to  whom  Solomon  of  Barcelona 
addressed  a  polemic  against  Abraham  Abulatia; 
Isaac  b.  Solomon  Aldahav  (c.  1380),  author  of  astro- 
nomical tables;  .Joseph  Abbanasia  and  his  substi- 
tutes Farina.  Moses  Gauxu,  Moses  and  Samuel 
Thetibi  (1406),  Gaudio,  rabbi  of  Sacerdotu,  and 
Samuel  Cuxino  (1424),  the  two  last-named  being 
physicians,  as  well  as  Closes  Krinos. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz.  7j.  G.  pp.  485  ft  dcq.;  Laeumina,  Codice 
Dil>lnmaticn  dei  Giudri  in  Sicilia, passim;  Mortara, /Hdicc, 
passim. 
G.  I.   E. 

PALESTINE  :  The  portion  of  Syria  which  was 
formerly  the  possession  of  the  Israelites.  It  includes 
the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  River  Jor- 
dan and  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  the  country 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  word 
represents  the  Greek  form,  Ua'/.aia-rh-r/ ,  of  the  Hebrew 
nC'^D  (Ex.  XV.  14;  Isa.  xiv.  29.  31;  Ps.  Ix.  10  [A. 
V.  8]),  although  in  the  Old  Testament  nU'bs  is  ap- 
plied only  to  tiie  land  of  the  Pelishtim  (D'DC'i'D).  or 

Philistines,  and  hence  denotes  merely 
The  Name,  the  coast  district  south  of  Phenicia.     It 

was  the  Greeks  who  began  to  denote 
the  inland  country  as  well  by  this  term;  such  an 
application,  by  a  foreign  people,  of  the  name  of  the 
coast  to  the  interior  is  no  rare  phenomenon.  As 
early  as  Herodotus,  who  is  followed  by  other  classical 
writers,  as  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  the  jilirase  i'iyii>/  /; 
nQ/o((T7/i7/ denotes  both  the  littoral  and  I  he  neighbor- 
ing inland  region  (Judea  and  Palestine),  as  well  as 
the  entire  interior  as  far  as  the  Arabian  desert. 
Josephus,  however,  usually  limits  the  name  to  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
term  "  Palestine  "  superseded  the  longer  "  Palestinian 
Syria."  and  it  is  used  with  this  connotation  by 
.Josephus  and  Pliilo,  while  Vespasian  officially 
designated  the  country  as  "  Palestine  "  on  the  coins 
which  he  struck  after  the  suppression  of  the  Jewish 
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insurrection  in  70  c.e.,  implying  thereby  tlie  terri- 
tory of  the  Jews.  The  name  is  used  in  this  sense  by 
Cliristian  authors  bcginuins  with  Jerome,  as  well  as 
by  the  Jewish  writers  ('J'^oija),  while  the  Arabic 
"Filastin"  is  more  restricted  in  meaning,  denoting 
only  Judea  and  Samaria. 

Although  there  was  no  inclusive  name  in  antiq- 
uity for  tlie  country  of  the  Israelites  and  the  coast, 
the  designation  "  Canaan  "  (|J?J3)  is  applied  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  "Canaan" 

Canaan.  (on  the  El  Aniarna  tablets  "  Kiuakhni  " 
or  "  Kinakhkhi  "  ;  Greek, Xia)  is  uncer- 
tain, nor  is  it  clear  whether  it  was  originally  an  ap- 
l>ellative  or  not;  for  the  usual  explanation,  that  it 
means  "the  lowland,"  in  contrast  to  "Aram"  (the 
highland),  is  entirely  without  basis.  Canaan  is 
boiuided  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  east  by  the 
Jordan,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  a  line  drawn 
•northward  from  that  point  (Num.  .\x.\iv.  6,  11). 
While  on  the  one  hand  the  non-lsraelitie  plain  of 
Philistia  and  Phenicia  on  the  coast  was  inchided  in 
Canaan,  the  east -Jordan  district,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  Canaanitish,  although  it  was  held  by  the 
Israelilcs.  The  northern  and  southern  boundaries 
of  the  region  also  extended  beyond  the  territory  of 
the  Israelites,  which  reached  from  Dan  in  the  north 
to  Beer-sheba  in  the  south  (Judges  x.x.  1;  II  Sam. 
xxiv.  2,  l."):  et  (tl.).  The  southern  boundary  of 
Canaan,  on  the  contrary,  ran  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Kadesh-barnea  (the  modern 
'Ain  Kadis),  and  thence  to  the  "river  of  Egypt" 
(comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  19;  Num.  xxxiv.  7),  which  cor- 
responds to  the  present  Wadi  al  'Arish,  where  lay 
Khinocorura  (the  modern  A1-' Arish),  the  ancient 
frontier  city  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  bound- 
ary of  Canaan  extended  beyond  that  of  Israel  in  the 
north.  'While  the  latter  terminated  south  of  the 
Lebanon  (Dan  =  Tell  al-Kadi.  at  the  southern  foot 
of  Jloiuit  Herjnon),  Canaan  included  all  Lebanon 
(Josh.  xiii.  5;  comp.  Judges  iii.  3),  extending  to  a 
line  drawn  from  the  sea  opposite  "the  entrance  of 
Hainath"  to  that  city  (Num.  xxxiv.  7  et  seq. :  Ezek. 
xlvii.  1.5-20). 

Tliis  "entrance  of  Hamath  "  must  be  located  a 
little  soiuli  of  the  city,  which  corresponds  to  the 
present  Hama  on  the  Al'Asi  (the  ancient  Orontes). 
The  natural  boundary  in  this  region  is  the  Nalir 
al-Ivabir,  which  sejiarates  the  Lebanon  from  the 
Nusairi  mountains  on  the  norlh  and  forms  the 
ascent  from  the  coast  to  Ilims  and  Hama,  thus  cor- 
responding in  all  probaliilitv  to  the  boundary  as  indi- 
cated by  tlie  ancient  statemenis,  if  these  were  liased 
on  the  physicriil  conformation  of  the  country  and  not 
on  a  dillerence  in  the  pojuilation  or  merely  on  a 
theory.  Within  these  limits  the  west-Jordan  dis- 
trict, or  Canaan,  was  regarded  as  a  country  promised 
to  the  Israelites  by  God,  as  their  possessiim  in  the 
Messianic  time,  although  tliey  never  occupied  it 
entirely.  There  are  other  passages,  however,  in 
which  the  boundariesof  Canaan  aredescriljcd  as  less 
extensive,  and  from  them  all  mention  of  the  Lebanon 
is  fre<iuently  omitted  (comp.  Gen.  x.  19;  Deut.  i.  7; 
Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7).  Canaan,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
no  definite  boundaries,  and  opinions  differ  regarding 
the  e.xtcut  of  territory  promised  to  the  Israelites. 


The  east-.Iordan  country,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it 
was  Israelitic,  is  called  "Gilead"  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    This  name  also  was  originally  applied  to  a 

smaller  territory,  and  has  various  con- 
Gilead.       notations  in  the  I5ible.     It  designates, 

in  the  first  place,  a  small  mountainous 
region,  the  "niountainsof  Gilead,"  the  modern  Jabal 
al-Jal'ud,  south  of  the  Jabbok  (Nahr  al-Zarka).  In 
a  wider  sense  the  name  is  applied  to  the  region  ex- 
lending  to  the  Yarnuik  in  the  north,  while  the  east- 
Jordan  district  is  divided  into  Gilead  and  IJashan 
(Deut.  iii.  10;  Josh.  xiii.  11;  II  Kings  x.  33),  and  the 
term  is  finally  used  to  designate  the  east-Jordan 
country  in  general,  which  otherwise  had  no  special 
name  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  Josh.  xxii.  9;  II  Sam.  ii.  9; 
II  Kings  X.  33;  Amos  i.  3;  et  ill.). 

As  the  coimtry  of  Palestine  was  neither  a  geo- 
graphical nor,  in  pre-Israelitic  times,  a  political 
unity,  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  had  no  siu'cial 
term  to  designate  the  region.  The  Egy])lians  bor- 
rowed the  name  of  Canaan  from  the  Semitic  Syrians, 
however,  and  used  it  to  denote  allEgyptian  Asia, 
including  Phenicia,  so  that  its  application  was  very 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  South- 
ern Syria  was  usually  called  "  Kharu  "  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  this  term  applies  on  the  whole  to  the 
Israelitic  territory  of  the  west- Jordan  district,  inclu- 
ding the  coast  of  the  Philistines,  while  the  northern 
plateau,  especially  Lebanon,  C(ele-Syria,  and  the 
region  of  tlie  Orontes,  was  called  "  Hutemiu."  The 
oldest  Assyrian  name  for  the  district  was  "  Amurru," 
which  included  Palestine.  Phenicia,  and  its  iidand 
region,  as  well  as  C<rle-Syria.  Later,  in  the  El- 
Aniarna  letters,  the  term  "Kinakhkhi"  (=" Ca- 
naan ")  was  used,  especially  for  southern  Syria, 
while  "Amurru,"  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  was  ap- 
])lied  to  the  Lebanon  and  Phenicia.  After  the  time 
of  Tiglath-pilcser  III.,  Syri:i,  beginning  with  the 
Taurus  and  including  Palestine,  was  called  the 
"Land  of  the  Khatti "  (the  Hittites).  this  term,  like 
that  of  Canaan,  being  an  amplification  of  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  name,  since  there  were  no  Hit- 
tites in  Phenicia  or  Palestine.  The  various  names 
ap]ilie(l  to  the  country  and  its  different  parts  under 
Roman  rule  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  region  now  called  Palestine  is  the  southern- 
most part  of  Syria,  and  is  included  between  two 

lines  drawn  from    the  Mediterranean 

Boundaries    eastward — the  lower  from  the  south- 

and  cast    corner     of     the    INIediterrnnean 

Extent.       through  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 

Sea,  and  the  upper  from  Tyn;  to  the 
southern  fool  of  Mount  Hermon.  This  portion  of 
Syria  has  certain  natural  boundaries  to  justify  its 
historical  individuality:  the  sea  to  the  west,  the 
Syrian  desert  to  the  east,  and  the  desert  of  Al-Tih  to 
the  south.  The  desert  boundary-lines  vary,  however, 
since  these  regions  are  not  sandy  wastes,  like  those 
ill  K,gypt.  but  ]iarlially  arable  steiipes.  The  line  of 
habitation  has,  therefore,  varied  greatly,  especially 
to  the  east,  so  that  at  times  a  settled  iiopulation 
has  advanced,  imder  tlie  inlluencc  of  a  strong  and 
well-ordered  polity,  for  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  steppes,  only  to  be  ultimately  imslicd  back  by 
the  more  powerful  Bedouins.  In  the  north  the  deep 
and  wild  Litani  (called  Nahr  al-5usimiyyah  in  its 
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lower  course)  separates  the  upper  Lebanon  range 
from  the  lower  liill-country  oi'  Galilee,  ami  in  the 
east  Moiinl  Ilerninn  closes  tiic  country  to  tlie  noith. 
The  soiirees  of  the  Jordan  are  on  the  southern  spur 
of  this  niouut;iiu. 

Palestine  extends,  therefore,  from  31'  to  33'  20 
N.  latitude.  Its  southwest  point  (at  Kaphia  =  Tell 
Kifah,  southwest  of  Gaza)  is  about  34  15  E.  longi- 
tude. an<l  its  nortliwest  point  (mouth  of  the  Litani) 
is  at  3.5'  15  E.  longitude,  while  the  conr.se  of  the 
Joidan  reaches  35°  35'  to  the  east.  The  west-Jordan 
country  has,  couseiiucntly,  a  length  of  about  150 
English  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  a  breadth  of 
about  23  miles  at  the  north  and  80  miles  at  the 
south.  The  area  of  this  region,  as  measured  by 
the  surveyors  of  the  English  Palestine  E.xploration 
Fund,  is  about  6,040  square  miles.  The  east -Jordan 
district  is  now  being  surveyed  by  the  German  Pa- 
Itlstina-Yerein,  and  although  the  work  is  not  3"et 
completed,  its  area  may  be  estimated  at4.000  square 
miles.  This  entire  region,  as  stated  above,  was  not 
occupied  exclusively  by  the  Israelites,  for  the  jilain 
along  the  coast  in  the  south  belonged  to  the  Philis- 
tines, and  that  in  the  north  to  the  Phenicians,  while 
in  the  east-Jordan  country  the  Israelitic  possessions 
never  extended  farther  than  the  Arnon  (Wadi  al- 
Mujib)  in  the  south,  nor  did  the  Israelites  ever  settle 
in  the  most  northerly  and  easterly  portions  of  the 
plain  of  Bashan.  To-day  the  number  of  inhabitants 
does  not  exceed  650,000.  Palestine,  and  especially 
the  Israelitic  state,  covered,  therefore,  a  very  small 
area,  approximating  that  of  the  state  of  Vermont. 

Palestine  lies  at  the  juncture  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
and  its  geographical  position  has  deteriuiued  its  en- 
tire history,  development,  and  culture. 
Situation  ;    At  the  time  of  the  earliest  historical 

Roads.  knowledge  of  Palestine  great  king- 
doms with  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates.  Since  it  was  vital  for  a  state  on  the 
Euphrates  to  have  access  to  the  ^Mediterranean  and 
consecjuently  to  be  in  possession  of  tlie  coast  dis- 
tricts, Egypt  had  previously  seized  the  only  neigh- 
boring country  amenable  to  culture.  From  that 
early  period  down  to  the  days  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Palestine  was  the  hone  of  con- 
tention between  Egypt  and  the  power  dominant  in 
Syria:  it  was  seldom  entirely  independent  and  free, 
but  nearly  always  was  subject  to  one  of  these  two 
powers.  Thus  the  formation  of  a  great  Palestinian 
polity  was  rendered  impossible  by  its  situation, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  all  the  advantages 
of  close  contact  with  the  two  great  civilizations  of 
ancient  limes.  Palestine  was  traversed  by  the  high- 
ways of  antiquity,  the  great  luilitary  and  coiumer- 
cial  roads  leading  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  and 
northern  Syria  passing  through  its  territory.  The 
highway  from  Egyjit  led  along  the  coast  to  a  point 
south  of  Momit  Carmel :  there  it  divided.  One 
branch  followed  the  coast-line  across  the  "Syrian 
stair"  north  of  Acre  into  Phenicia,  to  the  Dog  Hiver 
(Nail  ral-Kalb,  north  of  IJeirut) — where  its  course  is 
marked  by  tablets  cut  into  the  rocks  with  inscrip- 
tions of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  kings— and  thence 
farther  north.  The  other  branch  traversed  the  east- 
ern end  of  Mount  Carmel  and  the  plain  of  Esdnie- 
IX.-31 


Ion,  going  along  the  side  of  Mount  Tabor  and  ^arn 
Hattin  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  crossed  the  Jordan 
.south  of  Bahiat  al-IInlah,  and  thence  led  along  the 
southern  and  eastern  sides  of  Moinit  H(-rnion  to  Da- 
mascus and  th(^  Euphrates,  At  Kara  Hattin  it  met 
a  road  from  Acre,  called  "  Derek  ha-Yam  "  (the  Way 
of  the  Sea;  Isa.  viii.  23  [A.  V.  ix.  1]),  which  formed 
the  shortest  and  most  important  connection  between 
Damascus  and  the  .sea. 

Another  branch  of  this  great  road  from  Egypt 
rau  north  through  the  Jordan  vallej',  leading 
through  the  Bika'  (Cffle-Syria)  and  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  by  way  of  liibla  to  llamut  and  northern 
Syria.  Another  highway  led  from  Damascus  di- 
rectly south  through  the  east-Jordan  district  to 
southern  Arabia  and  to  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Foreign  culture  entered  with  the  armies  and  cara- 
vans which  traversed  the  country  along  these  high- 
ways. Too  small  and  too  poor,  and  also  too  dis- 
rupted politically,  to  produce  an  important  culture 
of  its  own,  middle  and  southern  Syria  williuglj- 
accepted  the  elements  of  foreign  civilization  brought 
to  it,  fusing  them  to  stiit  its  own  requirements. 
The  predominance  of  Bab3-louian  culture  in  Pales- 
tine even  as  early  as  1400  B.C.  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  El-Amarna  letters  the  scribes  of  Pal- 
estinian vassal  kings  Avrote  to  their  suzerain,  the 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  in  the  Babylonian  language  and 
script.  The  statements  frequentl}-  made  in  regard 
to  the  seclusion  of  Palestine  by  natural  barriers  can 
not,  therefore,  be  substantiated.  Only  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  which  later  was  called  Judah. 
had  this  character  of  seclusion,  since  it  was  not 
traversed  b}'  the  highways  already  mentioned,  but 
was  closed  in  to  the  east  by  the  deep  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  while  the  mountain  slopes  on  the  same 
side  were  steep  and  impassable.  The  country 
would  be  more  accessible  on  the  south  were  it  not 
for  the  desert,  which  cuts  off  all  commerce  and  gives 
approach  only  to  a  barren  plateau  that  offers  no 
inducements  to  settlers.  Entry  from  the  west  is 
impossible  except  through  narrow  valleys  flanked 
by  steep  mountains.  Judea  is  reall.y  accessible  only 
on  the  north  ;  the  single  road  connecting  the  south- 
ern with  the  northern  country  runs  along  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain,  almost  on  the  watershed  line  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
Judea  is  thus  secluded  by  its  physical  conformation, 
so  that  a  small  state  was  able  to  maintain  an  inde- 
jicndent  existence  there  for  a  long  time. 

Palestine,  being  really  a  part  of  Syria,  presents 

the  same  physical  features  as  that  country.     The 

chief  topographic  characteristic  of  the 

Physical     district  is  a  great  chasm  running  from 

Features,     north   to   south    through    the    entire 

length  of  the  great  chalk-bed  abutting 

on  the  Syrian  desert.     This  deep  and  rather  wide 

chasm  divides  the  country  into  an  eastern  and  a 

western   part.     It  begins   to   the  northeast  of   the 

ancient  Antioch  and  forms  in  its  southern  course 

lirst  the  Orontes  valley  (.\1-Asi),  then  the  depression 

between   Lebanon  and   Anti-Lebanon  (Cade-Syria), 

and  finally  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.     Even  a  little 

south   of  Lebanon,  at  Lake   Ilidali,  it  is  barely  2 

meters  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 

thence  it  descends  rapidly  to  its  greatest  depth  in 
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the  Driul  Sea.  It  then  list's  soiitlnvard.  eontiiiiiing 
through  the  'Arahah,  and  endinj;  at  the  Gulf  of  Aila 
in  the  Hed  Sea.  Tlie  rift  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  but  tlie  view  formerly  held  that  the 
Dead  Sea  was  onee  connected  with  the  Kcd  Sea,  and 
that  the  sea  Hooded  the  valley,  is  now  disproved, 
since  the  watershed  in  the  'Arabali.  between  the  Hed 
Sea  and  the  Dead  Sea,  rises  to  250  meters  above  the 
level  of  the  Jledilerranean.  The  water  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  however,  was  formerly  about  -120  meters 
liiglier  than  now,  and  32  meters  above  the  present 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  this  altitude  has 
been  found  sediment  left  by  the  water,  which  was 
not  so  siilinc  then  as  now.  The  rift  divides  the 
country  into  three  longitudinal  zones  which  differ 
widely  in  their  conformations:  the  eastern  mountain 
district,  the  chasm  itself,  and  the  western  mountain 
district.  The  coastal  plain,  of  varying  width,  al- 
though contained  in  tlie  territory  of  Palestine,  forms 
a  fourth  division. 

Tills  coastal  plain  is  of  relatively  late  origin.  In 
some  prehistoric  period  the  level  of  the  sea  was  at 
least  CO  or  TO  meters  higher  than  at  present,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  deiiosits  on  the  mountainsides  in 
which  arc  embedded  the  same  varieties  of  Coiic/iiferK 
as  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  whose  waves 
washed  also  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  southern 
Palestine.  The  old  coast-line  w-as  part  of  the  great 
system  of  faults  of  the  entire  country.     When  the 

sea  receded  to  the  ])reseut  coast-line 

The  the  plain  emerged,  although  it  is  cov- 

Coastal      ercd  by  hite  deposits  of  the  diluvial 

Plain.        sea.     It  can  not  be  determined  whether 

the  line  has  changed  within  historical 
times,  but  in  several  jilaces,  as  at  Tyre,  Acre,  and 
Gaza,  it  has  been  moved  farther  out  to  sea  by  allu- 
vial deposits  of  Nile  mud.  The  coast  forms  abnost 
a  straight  line  from  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  lieadlaud  of  Carinel,  and  is  a 
continuous  strip  of  tiat  coast  with  neither  promon- 
tories nor  indentations.  Along  this  line  the  depth 
of  the  sea  increases  as  gradually  as  the  elevation  of 
the  country:  and  along  a  large  jiart  of  the  coast, 
frequently  separating  marshy  strips  from  the  sea, 
run  dunes  which  reach  a  width  of  (i  kilometers  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Jaffa.  North  of  Carmel  the  char- 
acter of  the  const  changes,  and  plains  and  bluffs 
alternate.  Thence  the  low  coast  extends  to  Acre, 
and  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Ras  alXakura.  From 
that  point,  as  far  as  the  Ras  al-Abyad.  the  rocks  run 
down  to  the  sea.  and  travelers  along  the  coast  were 
obliged  to  pass  by  way  of  the  "Stairway  of  the 
Tyrians."  Then  follows  a  low  coast  with  a  small 
plain.  Here  also  the  formation  of  the  sea-bottom 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  coast.  At  the  bluffs  of 
Carmel  and  the  Tyriaii  Stairway  the  height-line  of 
100  meters,  which,  at  Gaza,  is  more  than  30  kilometers 
distant  from  the  land,  approaches  the  coast  to  within 
13  or  even  10  kilometers,  while  shallow  water  is 
again  found  along  the  beaches  north  of  Carmel  and  of 
the  Tyrian  Stairway.  In  consequence  of  this  confor- 
mation of  the  coast  there  are  no  good  harbors,  and 
ships  find  no  adequate  anchorage,  since  the  .shallow 
water  does  not  jiermit  them  to  approach  the  land 
closely,  and  they  have  no  protection  against  winds, 
especially  against  those  from  the  west.     Although 


the  bluffs  at  Jaffa  are  nearly  800  meters  long  and 
form  a  natural  breakwater,  they  also  close  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  basin.  The  harbor  of  Haifa, 
ne.\t  to  that  of  IJeirut,  is  the  best  on  the  entire 
Syrian  coast,  being  iirotected  against  the  south 
and  west  winds.  The  formations  at  Acre,  Tyre, 
and  Sidou  are  unfavorable,  and  all  ships  are  obliged 
to  anchor  in  the  oiling. 

The  coastal  plain  .south  of  Carmel  is  divided  by 
its  conformation  into  two  parts,  which  were  distiii 
guished  as  early  as  Old  Testament  times,  thedividiug 
line  being  the  Nahr  Rubin,  immediately  soulh  of 
Jaffa.  The  southern  jiart,  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, is  the  "Sliefelah"  lowland  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Dent,  i.  7;  Josh.  i.\.  1,  x.  40:  Judges  i.  9;  et 
III.).  This  country  is  a  rolling  plain  ;  and  lietween 
the  numerous  ranges  of  hills  running 
The  Plain  from  the  mountains  toward  the  west 
of  the  and  northwest  are  other  plains  of  vary- 
Shefelah.  ing  size  and  a  number  of  wadis.  in- 
cluding the  Wadi  Ghazzah.  Wadi  al- 
Hasi.  Nahr  Sukrair,  and  Nahr  Rubin,  the  two  last- 
named  being  perennial  brooksin  their  lower  courses. 
The  boundary  on  the  east  is  much  less  sharply  de- 
fined than  that  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  since 
the  hill-country  rises  very  gradually  to  the  moun- 
tain district  proper.  The  Shcfelah  has.  therefore, 
often  been  regarded  as  the  hill-country  adjoining 
the  mountains,  in  contrast  to  the  plain  of  Philistia 
itself.  This  view  is  incorrect,  however,  for  the  des- 
ignation includes  both  the  plain  and  the  hill-coun- 
try, as  the  conformation  itself  shows.  South  of 
Gaza  the  plain  ends  in  the  desert,  and  the  Wadi  al- 
'Arish  (the  river  of  Egypt,  mentioned  above)  trav- 
erses only  a  waste.  The  most  .southerly  city  on 
the  plain  is  Gaza,  a  great  oasis  in  the  desert,  which, 
although  it  has  no  harbor,  since  it  was  on  the  great 
highway  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile  has  ahvavs 
been  an  important  commercial  center.  It  was  im- 
jtortant,  moreover,  strategically,  both  as  a  defense 
against  Egypt  and  as  the  key  to  Syria.  The  other 
Palestinian  cities  of  Ashkelon  ('AsUahuOand  Ashdod 
(Asdud),  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  Ekron  ('Akir)  in 
the  interior,  which  ouce  were  prominent,  are  now 
insiguiticant,  while  the  very  site  of  Gath  is  un- 
known. The  Sliefelah  is  a  fertile  region  except 
for  a  few  districts  on  the  sea;  Gaza  exports  much 
barley,  and  the  date-palm  grows  in  the  .south- 
ern part  of  it,  in  addition  to  the  other  fruit-trees  of 
Palestine.  Altogether,  the  plain  is  to-day  as  it  was 
in  antiquity — populous  and  well  cultivated. 

The  northern  part  of  the  coastal  plain,  called  the 
plain  of  Sharon  in  the  Old  Testament,  extends  from 
the  Nahr  Rubin  to  Mount  Carmel  and  is  much  more 
level  than   the   southern    jiart.     It  has  few  consid- 
erable  elevations,  one    of   these  being  the  hill  of 
Jaffa,  which  rises  from  the  sea.     The 
Plain  of      plain    is   about    100    kilometers  long. 
Sharon.      On  the  north,  along  the  ridge  of  Car- 
mel, it  is  very  narrow,  and  about  30 
kilometers  south  of  the  edge  of  Carmel,  on   the 
Nahr  al-Zarka,  it  has  a  width  of  only  3  or  4  kilo- 
meters,  but    from    this   point    it    widens  suddenly, 
being  12  kilometers  broad  at  Ca'sarea  and  20  kilo- 
meters at  Jaffa.     It  ascends  gradually  toward  the 
moiuitain  on  the  east.     It  is  well  watered,  since  the 
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streams  from  tlie  mountains  drain  into  it,  and  it  is 
irrisrati'd  in  the  uorlli  by  the  rivers  from  Mount 
Carniel,  as  well  as  by  a  series  of  perennial  brooks. 
The  Xahr  alZarka  is  the  Croeodile  River  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  and  its  marshes  still  liarbor  some  of  those 
reptiles.  The  Nahr  Iskandarunah  forms  the  outlet 
of  the  large  valley  leading  from  Nablus,  and  the 
short  Xalir  alFalik  was  made  by  the  water  col- 
lected their  piercing  the  sand-hills  on  the  coast 
for  an  outlet.  The  Nahr  al-'Auja,  two  hours  north 
of  JatTa.  is,  despite  its  short  course,  the  most  copi- 
ous river  in  Palestine,  next  to  the  Jordan.  Sand- 
dunes  along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast,  however, 
have  closed  the  outlet  of  the  streams  coming  from 
the  mountains  and  have  formed  marshes  in  many 
places.  More  important  than  all  these  rivers  is  the 
abundant  supply  of  good  water  which  may  be  ob- 
tained everywhere  a  shoit  distance  below  the  sur- 
face, and  which  is  u.sed  for  irrigation  both  in  the 
orange  groves  of  Jaffa  and  in  the  Jewish  colonies  in 
the  plain. 

In  consequence  of  this  abundant  supply  of  water 
the  plain  has  always  been  a  very  fertile  one,  although 
no  humus  has  formed  on  the  alluvial  land.  The 
plain  of  Sharon  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  rich 
vegetation  (comp.  Isa.  x.xxiii.  9,  xxxv.  3).  and  was 
considered  good  pasture-land  (1  Cliron.  xxvii.  29), 
■while  in  the  spring  it  was  brilliant  with  tlowers 
(comp.  Cant.  ii.  1).  The  southern  part  of  the  |>lain 
is  well  cultivated,  and  there  are  famous  orange 
groves  extending  for  many  miles  around  Jaffa.  The 
German  colony  of  Sarona  and  several  Jewish  agri- 
cultural colonies  are  in  this  part  of  the  plain.  In 
the  northern  jiorlion  there  are  still  many  acres  of 
unlilled  land,  which  is  used  as  pasture.  Among  the 
coast  towns  was  the  ancient  Dor  (the  modern  Tan- 
turali),  the  most  southern  settlement  of  the  Phcni- 
cians  (Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  23,  (t  al.):  it  now  lies  in  ruins, 
as  well  as  Ciesarea,  which,  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  Palestine,  and  in 
whose  remains,  still  termed  Kaisariyyah,  a  small 
colony  of  Circassians  has  settled.  Jaffa  alone  has 
retained  its  importance  as  the  port  for  Jerusalem 
and  the  entire  southern  part  of  Palestine,  and  is 
stcailily  developing,  containing  more  than  40,0(10  in- 
habitants in  1904. 

The  most  northern  part  of  the  coast-line  is  the 
plain  of  Acre,  which  extends  for  about  'A-S  kilome- 
ters north  from  Carmel  to  the  promontory  Has  al- 
Nakurah  of  the  Jabal  al-JIushakkah.  The  southern 
part,  between  the  cities  of  Haifa,  at  the  northern 
foot  of  Carmel,  and  Acre,  on  the  northern  end  of  the 
finely  curved  Bay  of  Acre,  extends  with  a  width  of 
6  kilometers  along  the  bay,  being  separated  from 
the  plain  of  Esdraclon  only  by  a  slight  elevation. 
This  is  traversed  by  Ihe  Kishon  (the  modern  Nahr 
al-Mukatta).  which,  like  the  Nahr  Na'man  farther 
north  (the  ancient  Belns),  empties  into  the  Bay  of 
Acre.  The  greater  ])artof  I  his  region  is  marshy  and 
«nlieallhful,  and  only  the  more  elevated  edges  are 
cultivated.  The  smaller,  northern  portion  of  the 
plain  north  of  Acre  is  very  narrow,  but  fertile  and 
■well  cultivated. 

The  west-Jordan  inountain  district  extends  almost 
in  a  straight  line  from  south  to  north  as  the  connect- 
inu'  link  between  the  table-land  of  Al  Tih,  in  the  Si- 


naitic  Peninsula,  and  the  Lebanon,     In  consequence 

of  the  rift  described  above,  which  caused  the  bed  of 

the    Jordan    to   sink,    the    cretaceous 

The  West-    layer    that  was  originally  horizontal 

Jordan  has  taken  the  form  of  a  Mat  arch. 
Mountain    which  declines  much  more  steeply  on 

District,  the  east  than  on  the  west.  In  distinc- 
tion from  a  mountain  ridge  and  a 
level  plateau,  the  west -Jordan  mountain  district 
may  be  described  as  a  lal)le-land  of  highly  irreg\dar 
and  diversified  conformation.  Its  most  importani 
characteristic  is  in  the  fact  that  the  axis  of  the 
mountain  range  lies  much  nearer  to  the  Jorilan  than 
to  the  sea,  so  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  west- 
Jordan  country  lies  west  of  the  watershed.  This  is 
highly  important  for  the  hydrographic conditions  of 
the  region,  since  it  permits  the  development  of 
longer  and  richer  valley  systems  westward  toward 
the  sea,  some  of  wliich  widen  into  small  though 
fertile  jdains.  The  descent  toward  the  east,  on  the 
contrary,  is  much  toosteep  to  permit  such  conforma- 
tions. The  difference  in  the  elevation  is,  moreover, 
much  greater,  in  view  of  the  low  level  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley.  Thus,  between  Hebron  and  Jerusalem 
the  elevation  of  the  ridge  is  from  800  to  1,000  meters, 
while  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  liOIi  meters  below 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  the  entire  <litTer- 
ence  is  between  1,200  and  1,400  meters,  although 
the  ridge  is  only  about  2.5  kilometers  distant  from 
the  Dead  Sea.  This  makes  a  fall  of  48  or  50  meters 
per  kilometer. 

Toward  the  north  the  conformation  is  somewhat 
more  favorable  as  regards  the  dilTerenee  in  eleva- 
tion, but  toward  Nablus  the  watershed  approaches 
to  within  15  or  20  kilometers  of  the  Jordan.  Nat- 
urally, the  water  can  not  siid\  into  the  ground  there, 
and  no  level  valleys  can  be  formed;  the  torrents 
carry  the  soil  and  smaller  rocks  down  with  them 
whil(!  rushing  thnnigh  the  deep  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular canons  which  they  have  cut  o>it.  The  force  of 
these  streams  should  not  be  underestimated,  although 
these  canons  were  cut  in  remote  prehistoric  times, 
when  more  rain  fell  in  Palestine  than  at  present. 
The  mountain  ridge  is  the  center  of  the  country 
from  a  physical  as  ■nell  as  a  cultural  point  of  view, 
for  there  all  the  imjKirtant  cities  were  situated:  He- 
bron, IV'thlehcm,  Jerusalem,  Beth-el,  Shechem,  and 
Samaria:  and  along  this  ridge  ran  the  principal,  or 
rather  the  only,  commercial  highway  of  the  Israel- 
itic  kingdom.  This  circumstance,  which  seems 
strange  at  first  sight,  is  easily  explicable  from  the 
confornuition,  for  there  is  no  valley  running  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  and  numerous  wadis,  some 
of  which  arc  deep,  run  east  and  west  from  the  ridge. 
This  renders  it  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  have 
roads  north  anil  south  on  the  mountainsides,  for 
they  would  Vie  forced  to  either  cross  orgoaro\nid 
the  valleys:  furthermore,  access  to  the  wadis  was 
very  dillicult  in  the  east  and  west,  especially  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country. 

The  west-Jordan  mountain  district  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  Ihe  iilain  of  Esdnielon — the 
mountain  district  of  Galilee  to  the  north,  and  that  of 
Judea  and  Samaria  to  the  south.  .V  peculiarity  in 
the  confornuition  corresponds  to  this  geographical 
division,  Galilee,  the  northern  country,  being  more 
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tlivereiticil  than  the  bare  ami  monotonous  southern 
part.     The  Juilean  inouiitainsrise  in  the  south  from 

a  hare  plateau,  whieh  e.xtends  on  the 

The  west  side  of  the  'Aral)ah  sonlliward 

Negeb.       from  the  Dead  Sea  for  al)out  100  kilo 

meters.  The  Canaauitic  portion  of 
tliis  area  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Xegeh, 
or  ••  Barren  Country."  a  territory  of  iudetinite  bound- 
aries. On  the  east  the  declivities  toward  the  Dead 
Sea  southward  are  comprised  in  the  "  wilderness  of 
Jndah"  (see  below),  so  that  the  "Salt  City"  (the 
modern  Khirbat  al-Milh),  only  2.j  kilometers  cast  of 
I>eersheba,  is  occasionally  included  in  the  desert  of 
Judah.  In  the  north  the  Negeb  e.xtends  as  far  as 
the  mountain  district  proper,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Beer-slieba  and  Hebron,  where  the  mountains 
at  Al-Dahariyyah  and  Khirbat  'Attir  (.Jattir)  reach 
an  elevation  of  (iOO  or  CjO  meters,  this  entire  region 
being  nnich  more  inviting  in  character  on  account 
of  the  vegetation  rcsvdting  from  the  greater  abun- 
dance of  water. 

The  Xegeb  is  rightly  called  "barren  land."  To- 
day it  is  a  steppe  on  which  some  small  cattle  are 
raised.  Only  Bedouins,  the  Azaziwali  Arabs,  pilch 
their  tents  here.  In  ancient  times  it  was  more  pop- 
ulous, and  a  number  of  its  cities  are  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Josh.  xv.  21-22,  .xix.  2-8;  comp. 
I  Cliron.  iv.  20-33).  The  best  known  is  Beer- 
sheba.  the  famous  old  .sanctuary  (Gen.  xxi.  33.  xxvi. 
33.  xlvi.  1).  which  was  still  a  jjlace  of  pilgrimage  in 
the  time  of  Amos,  visitors  coming  even  from  the 
Xorthern  Kingdom  (Amos  v.  5,  viii.  14).  This  city 
is  regarded  as  the  southernmost  frontier  city  of  the 
Israelites,  since  no  Israelites  were  living  in  places 
farther  south  in  the  Xegeb.  The  city  derives  its 
name  from  its  wells,  which  were  of  great  importance 
in  antii|uity  and  were  an  object  of  contention  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Philistines  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  xxvi. 
34).  Becr-sheha  was  still  an  important  place  at  the 
time  of  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  and  had  a  Roman 
garrison.  The  okl  name  has  been  preserved  in  its 
modern  appellation,  Kliirbat  Bir  al-Saba".  The  city 
of  Ziklag.  on  the  other  hand,  mentioned  in  the  story 
of  David  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  6),  has  not  yet  been  deli- 
nitely  identified.  There  are  many  evidences,  such  as 
terraced  slopes,  and  dams  for  water-works  in  the 
valleys,  that  this  region  was  formerly  cultivated,  at 
least  in  part. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  west-Jonlau 
mountain  district  (see  above)  are  most  prominent 
in  J\idca.     This  region  is  a  plateau  with  a  compact 

mass  of  mountains  whose  ridge  runs 

The  Judean  in     an    approximately    straight    line 

Plateau,      northward   from    Hebron    to   Bailin, 

with  larger  or  smaller  plateaux  to  the 
west.  There  are  nodetinite  natural  boundaries  sep- 
amting  the  northern  part  of  this  district  from  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  although  the  traditional 
boundary,  set  for  political  reasons,  finds  its  justifi- 
cation in  the  geographical  conformation.  Within 
the  Judean  hill-eouutry  the  group  of  moiwit;iins 
about  Hebron  in  the  south  and  those  of  Baitin  in 
the  north  are  marked  by  an  elevation  which  some- 
rimes  reaches  1,000  meters,  while  the  less  lofty 
niounlaiu  district  of  Jerusalem  does  not  exceed  800 
meters.     In  the  group   of  mountains   surrounding 


Hebron  the  ridge  rises  in  the  Sirat  al-Balla'.  some- 
what north  of  the  city,  to  an  elevation  of  1,027 
meters,  being  the  highest  point  in  southern  and  mid- 
dle Palestine.  The  lueau  elevation  of  the  jilateau  in 
900  meters.  There  are  two  fertile  plateaux  of  con- 
sideral)le  size  on  the  west  close  to  the  watershed:  in 
the  south  the  |)lateau  of  Hebron,  with  the  famon.s 
old  city  of  IIf:bhon.  the  tuodern  Al-Khalil;  and 
farther  north  the  plateau  of  Hall.nd  and  Bet  Sur 
(the  Ilalliul  and  Beth-zur  of  Josh.  xv.  58;  see  II 
Chron.  xi.  T;  I  Mace.  iv.  29,  (i\,eifil.;  Beth-zur 
was  an  important  fortress  during  the  wars  of  the 
JIaccabees).  The  latter  plateau  is  drained  by  the 
Wadi  'Arrub,  whose  source  fed  the  aqueduct  lead- 
ing to  the  so-called  "Pools  of  Solomon"  and  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  middle  district  of  the  hill-country  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  much  lower,  its  highest  point  being  the  Nabi 
Samwil,  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  89.5  meters  high 
(perhaps  the  ancient  Mizpah  in  Benjamin  and  Sam- 
uel's seat  of  judgment;  Josh,  xviii. 
Jerusalem.  2.i;  I  Sam.  vii.  5  et  scq. ;  see  R.\.M.\n). 
At  Jerusalem  the  watershed  sinks  to 
817  meters,  but  to  the  north  risesagainto  881  meters 
at  Baitin.  where  the  fertilitj'  of  the  country  is  due 
to  a  number  of  smaller  plateaux  west  of  the  water- 
shed, as  at  Betiii-euem  and  Bait  Jala  (a  large,  flour- 
ishing Christian  village,  half  an  hour  northwest  of 
Bethlehem,  where  the  country  still  justifies  its  name 
[Bait  Lahra  =  "  house  of  breatl  "] ).  Southwest  of  Je- 
rusalem lies  the  plateau  of  Al-Bika',  probably  the 
plain  of  Hephaim.  fertile  in  grain  (Isa.  xvii.  5). 

Farther  north  from  Jerusiilem.  somewhat  more 
distant  from  the  watershed,  is  the  plain  of  Yalo  (the 
Ajalon  of  Josh.  x.  12;  I  Sam.  xiv.  31,  etc.).  The 
water  from  this  ])laiu  collects  on  the  north  in  the 
Wadi  Bet  Hauinah,  and  on  the  south  in  the  Wadi  al- 
Ward,  both  of  which  join  the  Wadi  al-Sarar,  the 
principal  valley  of  Judea.  The  railway  between 
Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  runs  through  this  valley.  The 
cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeuus.vlem  lie  somewhat 
east  of  the  watershed,  while  farther  north,  on  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  are  the  following  well-known 
places  :  "Gibeah  of  Saul"  (I  Sam.  xi.  4),  on  the 
hill  Tall  al-Fal;  Ramah  in  Benjamin  (I  Kings  xv. 
17;  see  R.\M.\u),  the  iHoderu  Al-Kam;  Beeroth  (II 
Sam.  iv.  2),  probably  the  modern  AlBirah;  and 
finally  Beth-el,  the  pre-Israelitic  sanctuary  (Gen. 
xxviii.  11,  19)  and  the  modern  Baitin.  East  of  Ra- 
mah lay  a  second  Gibeah,  in  Benjamin  (or  Geba:  I 
Sam.  xiii.  16,  xiv.  16,  etc.),  the  present  Jaba',  and 
opposite  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  deep  valley  Wadi 
al-Suwainit  was  Michnuish  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23;  Isa.  .x. 
28  et  He'/. ).  now-  the  deserted  JIakhmas.  while  west  of 
Ramah  was  situated  the  great  Gibeon  (the  modern 
Al-Jib,  with  eight  springs),  with  its  famous  altar 
(Josh.  X.  2  et  seq.  ;  I  Kings  iii.  4  <Y  fi'q.). 

The  third  northern  group,  the  mountain  district 
of  Beth-el,  is  less  regular  than  the  two  preceding. 
Since  the  watershed  is  somewhat  to  the  east,  the 
road  northward  runs  to  the  west  of  it  in  the  parallel 
Wadi  al-Jib.  In  the  Tell  Asur  the  mountain  ridge 
again  reaches  an  elevation  of  1.011  meters.  Near 
the  watershed  lies  the  famous  old  sanctuary  of 
Sliiloh  (I  Sam.  i.  S  ft  seq.),  the  modern  Sailun. 

The   western   declivity  of  the  Judean  mountain 
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district,  at  least  that  of  the  two  soiulieru  gioujis.  is 
(lilTerciitiatwl  from  that  of  the  more  norlliern  region 
liy  the  fact  that  in  the  north  tlie  mountains  slope 
at)niptly  toward  tlie  plain,  while  in  the  south  there 
is  ahill-eountry  between  the  monntainsand  tlie  plain 
of  the  Philistines  which,  asalready  noted,  approaches 
the  coast  and  is  designated  by  the  Hebrew  name 
"iSliefelah."  About  half-way  down  the  slope,  and 
between  20  and  25  Uilometeis  west  of  the  ridge,  the 
mountains  are  cut  off  from  the  plain  by  a  series  of 
secondary  valleys,  which  meet  the  princi])al  valleys 
running  east  and  west  at  right  angles  and  form  to- 
gether, as  members  of  the  same  system,  a  line  from 
north  to  south,  parallel  to  the  great  rift  of  the 
Jordan. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  Judean  mountain  district 

also  shows  these  lines  running  north  and  soiilli.     It 

has  three  terraces  in  the  south,  while 

The  Desert  the  northern  system  has  but  two,  these 

of  Judah.    also   being   generally    parallel   to  the 

watershed  and  corresponding  to  the 

conformation  of  the  countiy.     In  the  Old  Testament 

this  eastern  slope  is  called  the  "  wilderness  "  of  Judah 

(Josh.  XV.  01),  which  has  never  been  of  importance 

in  history.     It  is  for  the  greater  part  a  barren  desert, 

only  a  few  small  plains  being  covered  with  sparse 

grass  in  the  spring,  while  elsewhere  the  calcareous 

rock  with  its  strata  of  Hint  lies  bare.     Canons  pierce 

the  declivity,  and  the  passage  downward  is  diflicult. 

The  mountains  of  Samaria  form,  as  noted  above, 
a  continuation  of  those  of  Judea,  but  since  its  Jihys- 
ical  conformation  isdilTerent,  a  geographical  separa- 
tion is  justitied.  Instead  of  a  narrow  (dateau  slo- 
ping toward  the  west  and  east  with  sharply  defined 
boundary-lines,  one  finds,  on  going  farther  north- 
ward, a  confornnttion  of  increasing  variety.  Central 
Palestine  (Samaria)  is,  therefore,  tlie  natural  tran.si- 
tion  between  ,Iudea  and  the  mountains  of  northern 
Palestine.  The  change  becomcsapparent  in  southern 
Samaria,  which  may  be  said  to  extend  northward  as 
far  as  the  Wadi  al-Slia'ir,  the  principal  valley  of 
Samaria,  connecting  the  mountains  with  the  coast 
(see  above).  There  the  watershed  no  longer  runs 
in  a  straight  line  north  and  south,  but  changes  its 
direction  frcciuenlly.  North  of  Tell  'Asur  it  turns 
at  first  to  the  northeast,  approaches  within  1.5  or  20 
kilometers  of  the  Jordan,  and  then  runs  north  until 
near  Nablns,  turning  toward  the  west  at  Gerizim, 
the  present  Jabal  al-Tur  (870  meters).  Then  it  trav- 
erses as  a  very  low  ridge  the  jilain  between  Gerizini 
and  Ebal,  east  of  the  present  Nablus,  ascends  the 
Ebal  (Jabal  Aslamiyyah,  938  meters),  and  runs  thence 
farther  north.  While  Eliat  is  entirely  bare,  a  num- 
ber of  large  springs  are  found  at  the  northern  foot 
of  Gerizim,  which  make  the  vicinity  of  Nablus  one 
of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  all  Palestine. 

The  northern  foot  of  (ierizim  also  is  covered  with 
vegetation,  so  that  Ebal  was  the  mountain  of  curs- 
ing, while  Gerizim  was  the  mountain  of  blessing 
(Deut,  .\i.  2!),  .x.wii.  13  et  set/.).  Shechcm  lay  on 
the  wateishe<l  (" shekem  "  =  " shoulder  "),  east  of  the 
present  Xablns,  which  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
(Flavia)  Xeapolis.  a  name  given  to  the  city  when  it 
was  rebuilt  after  the  war  of  Vespasian,  this  being 
one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  Roman  local  name 
has  replaced  the  ancient  Semitic  one.     On  the  east- 


ern slope  of  Gerizim,  and  before  the  great  gate  to 
the  west  between  it  and  Ebal,  spreads  the  large  plain 
of  Al-Makhnah,  with  an  area  of  about  20  sipiare 
kilometers;  and  on  the  northeast,  and  connected 
with  il .  is  the  plain  of  Salim,  a  fertile  grain-country, 
surrounded  by  finely  formed  mountains  covered 
with  olive-trees. 

.Mciunt  Ebal  marks  the  southern  boundary  of  tlic 
mountains  of  northern  Samaria,  whence  the  ridi;i- 
extends  first  norlh  and  then  northeast  to  the  Jalial 
Faku'ah,  the  Old  Testament  mountains  of  Gilboa 
(I  Sam,  xxxi,  1 ;  II  Sam.  i.  21).  This  elevation,  ex- 
tending in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  fr<nn  southeast  to 
northwest,  forms  in  a  certain  sense  the  terminal 
point  of  the  range.  It  slopes  steeply  toward  the 
Jordan,  and  to  the  brook  of  Jalud  (see  below)  and  the 
plain  of  Jezreel.  On  the  northern  side,  Imwever, 
there  are  numerous  small  jilains  set  in  the  mountain- 
side, such  as  those  of  Al-Fandakumiyyah,  'Arabah 
with  Tell  Dotan  (the  Potlian  of  Gen.  xxxvii.  14- 
17),  and  Marj  al-Gharak,  which  forms  in  winter  a 
large  marshy  region  with  no  drainage,  although  it 
dries  up  in  the  summer,  leaving  a  field  for  cultiva- 
ting grain.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  of 
Samaria  is  more  varied  than  in  the  .south;  instead  of 
the  terraces  parallel  with  the  ridge,  four  mountain 
ranges  about  20 kilometers  long  run  from  northwest 
to  southeast,  almost  to  the  Jordan.  The  beautiful 
wide  valleys  between  them  are  very  fertile,  the  most 
important  one  being  the  Wadi  Far'ali,  south  of  the 
lyarn  Sartabah.  The  most  southern  of  these  ranges 
ends  in  the  Karn  Sartabah,  37!)  nu'ters  above  tlie  sea, 
and  about  G79  meters  above  the  Jordan  valley,  of 
which  it  forms  the  great  landmark. 

On  the  northwest  there  is  another  outlying  range 

of   hills,    reaching  an   elevation  of  518   meters   in 

the  Shaikh  Iskandar,  which,  together 

Mount       with   its  continuation,  the   Bilad  al- 

Carmel.  Uuhah,  connects  the  mountain  coun- 
try with  Jlount  Carmel.  Otherwise 
Carmel  occupies  a  position  apart,  being  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  iiKuintains  by  two  deep  valleys, 
the  Wadi  al-Milh  and  the  Wadi  al-Matabin.  It 
consists  of  a  wooded  range  with  its  axis  run- 
ning from  southeast  to  northwest;  it  is  widest  at 
the  southeast  end  and  narrows  to  a  point  at  the 
northwest.  It  reaches  its  highest  elevation  in  the 
.southeastern  part,  noir  the  wide  base  of  the  moun- 
tain at  Asfiyyali  (5.52  meter.s).  Thence  the  ridge  de- 
clines slowly  and  evenly  to  the  convent  of  Carmel 
on  the  northwestern  point  (109  meters),  sloping 
abruptly  to  the  sea  at  an  angle  of  35  degrees.  The 
slope  tow'ard  the  i>lain  of  Esdraelon  also  is  a  steep 
one,  while  it  is  merged  into  wooded  hills  on  the 
sotithwest.  Owing  to  its  abundant  sn])idy  of  water, 
and  I'speeially  to  the  heavy  dew,  it  is  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  remaining  green  even  through 
the  summer,  lionce  its  name  Carmel  (  =  "garden." 
"grove";  comp.  Amos  i.  2;  Jer.  iv.  2(>;  Isa.  xxxv. 
2).  It  is  covered  with  holm-oaks  and  jiinc  trees,  al- 
though here,  as  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  the  trees  are 
for  the  most  part  small.  In  spite  of  its  fertility 
Mount  Carmel  is  now  deserted,  having  only  two 
villages,  Asfiyyali  and  Daliyyah,  although  but  a 
century  ago  there  were  numerous  others  here. 
There  are  many  caves  in  the  gray  calcareous  rock. 
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especially  ou  the  siiie  toward  the  coast,  so  that  in 
oUleu  times  Mount  Carmel  was  consiileretl  a  safe 
place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  (Amos  ix.  3). 
Much  game  is  found  there,  as  gazels  and  partridges, 
deer  and  tiger-cats. 

The   mountain  country  of  Samaria  is  separated 
from  Galilee  by  a  deep  plain  extending  from  the 
sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.     The  central  portion 
was  the  ancient  plain  of  Esdraelon,  its 
The  modern  name  being  Marj  ibu  'Amir. 

Plain  of  On  the  "west  it  is  connected  with  tlie 
Esdraelon.  plain  of  Acre.  Spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee  extend  toward  the 
southeast  foot  of  Carmel,  separating  the  two  plains. 
and  leaving  only  a  narrow  passjige  for  the  Kislion. 
Toward  the  east  the  plain  continues  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nahr  Jalud,  where  the  range  of  Gilboa  is  again 
connected  with  the  mountains  of  Galilee  by  a  low 
ridge,  with  an  altitude  of  123 meters,  running  north- 
ward and  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain. 
On  it  lies  the  ancient  royal  city  of  Jezreel  (I  Kings 
xviii.  45  et  pasnim),  the  modern  Zar'in.     There  the 
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Nahr  Jalud,  which  has  its  source  half  an  hour  east 
of  Zar'in,  begins  to  descend  in  a  rapidly  widening 
bed,  reaching  the  vallej'  of  the  Jordan  at  Baisan. 
This  sloping  bed  of  the  brook  of  Jezreel  is  referred 
to  in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  name  of  the 
"valley  of  Jezreel  "  (Josh.  xvii.  16;  Hos.  i.  5),  while 


the  plain  now  bearing  that  name  and  extending 
west  of  Zar'in  to  the  coastal  plain  correspomls  to 
the  ancient  "valley  of  Megiddo  "  (II  Chron.  xxxv. 
23),  or,  simply,  the  '"great  plain"  (I  Mace.  xii.  49). 
This  latter  plain  is  in  forma  rectangular  triangle; 
the  shortest  side  on  the  east  running  almost  directly 
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from  south  to  norlli,  and  extending  along  the  ridge 
of  Zar'in  (see  above)  from  Janin  to  Mount  Xabi 
Dahi,  or  little  Mount  Hermon,  and  to  Mount  Tabor, 
the  northeast  corner.  Its  northern  edge  runs  al- 
most directly  west  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
mountain  of  Nazareth  to  the  bed  of  the  Kishon  (see 
above)  and  Jfount  Carmel.  The  hypotenuse  ex- 
tends thence  southeast  along  the  slope  of  Carmel.  the 
Bilad  al-Ruhah,  and  the  other  Samaritan  mountains. 
It  rises  eastward  gradually  ami  evenly  from  the  bed 
of  the  stream  at  an  elevation  of  about  25  meters,  and 
at  Zar'in  reaches  a  height  of  128  meters.  The  plain 
itself  is  drained  by  the  Xahral-ilukatta',  the  ancient 
Kishon  (Judges  v.  19  cC «'/.).  which,  with  its  network 
of  tributaries,  gathers  up  all  the  water  from  the 
mountain  slopes.  The  river  is  continuously  full 
only  to  the  point  where  it  breaks  through  the 
mountains;  in  the  plain  it  dries  up  in  the  summer, 
while  in  winter  the  drainage  there  is  not  sullicient, 
and  numerous  large  nunassesare  formeil.  There  are, 
conseiiuently,  no  settlements  in  the  plain  itself,  all 
villages  being  built,   now  as  in  antiquity,  in   the 
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higher  dislricts.  In  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
plain,  near  a  large  spring  and  amid  gardens  and 
pahns,  lies  the  eity  of  Jauin,  the  Giuiva  mentioned 
by  Jnsephus,  and  perhaps  tlie  En-gannim  (Josli. 
xix.  21,  xxi.  3'J)  and  Hetli  ha-Gan  (11  Kings  ix.  27) 
of  the  Old  Testiuncnt.  Zar"iu  on  the  ea.stern  edge 
has  aheady  been  mentioned. 

Farther  nortli  are  Sulam — the  aneieut  Sluinem 
(Josh.  xix.  18;  I  Kings  i.  3;  et  at.) — on  the  .southern 
loot  of  the  Nabi  Dahi,  the  wretched  village  of  Nain 
on  the  northern  foot  of  the  same  mountain  (Luke  vii. 
11  et  Keij.).  and  towanl  the  east  the  small  Endur  (the 
ancient  En-dor;  Josh.  xvii.  11;  I  Sam.  xxviii.  7). 
Along  the  northern  edge  are  Daburiyyah  (the  Dabi- 
rath  of  Josh.  xix.  12).  Iksal  (the  Cheslilloth  of  Josh. 
xi.\.  18),  and  Jaliatah  (the  ancient  Galibatha).  On 
the  southern  side  llieaucient  Jokneam  (Josh.  xii.  22) 
rises  near  the  western  corner  of  the  Tell  K='i>iii"i- 
Then  follow  the  two' principal  towns  of  the  plain, 
Megiddo  and  Taanach,  both  of  them  ancient  for- 
tresses. Jlegiddci,  called  "JIaketi"  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  '■  Legio  "  by  the  Romans,  corresponds  to 
the  modern  Al-Lajjun.  The  great  highway  from 
Egypt  entered  the  plain  there,  protected  by  the  for- 
tresses. In  pre-Koman  times  the  city  lay  on  the 
neighboring  hill  of  'I'ell  abMutasallim  (recently  ex- 
cavated by  tlie  German  PalitstinaVerein;  comp. 
Josh.  xii.  21;  II  Kings  xxiii.  2^  et  seq.).  Taanach 
(Judges  V.  19;  I  Kings  iv.  12;  et  al.),  the  modern 
Tell  Ta'anuk,  three  or  four  Roman  miles  east  of 
Legio,  protected  the  eastern  portion  of  the  road. 
The  entire  plain,  with  its  dark-brown  .soil,  broken 
in  many  places  by  black  basalt,  is  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  and  looks  like  a  sea  of  grain  in  sum- 
mer. In  anticjuity  it  was  the  great  battle-tield  of 
Palestine  (comp.  Judges  v.  \^  et  seq..  vii.  1  et  seq. ; 
I  Sam.  xxxi.  let  seq.;  I  Kings  xx.  'idetseq.;  II 
Kings  xxiii.  29);  the  French,  under  Kleber.  al.s<i 
fought  a  bloody  battle  there  with  the  Turks  in 
17!)i). 

The  mountains  of  Galilee,  as  already  stated,  are 

but  loosely  connected  with  Samaria  by  the  low  ridge 

of  Zar'in.     This  conformation  of  the 

Oalilee.  country  has  left  its  murk  in  history, 
for  it  is  no  accident  that  Galilee  has 
always  preserved  an  attitude  of  comparative  inde- 
pendence toward  tlie  more  southern  districts.  Since 
the  time  of  Josephus,Upper  Galilee  in  the  north  has 
been  separated  from  Lower  Galilee  in  the  south,  tht- 
two  being  entirely  dilTerent  in  character. 

The  most  peculiar  characleristic  of  .southern  (Jali- 
lee  is  the  system  of  four  ])arallel  ridges  which  form 
the  mountain  country  and  run  from  west  to  east  at 
right  angles  to  the  more  .southerly  mountains  and 
the  lin(!  of  the  watershed.  These  ridges  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  wide  valleys  and  small 
plains.  The  most  .southerly  ridge  is  the  Nabi  Dahi, 
also  cidlc(l  Little  Ilermon,  in  wdncli  the  range  reaches 
an  elevation  of  ol")  nieters.  The  hilly  plateau 
slopes  abruptly  toward  the  Jordan,  rising  sharply 
in  the  west  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  and  is 
bounde<l  on  the  south  b\'  the  valley  of  the  Mahr 
Jalud,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Wadi  al-liirah.  The 
second  ridge  is  the  hill-country  of  Na/.arelh;  it  be- 
gins with  the  low  hills  at  the  ga]>  of  the  Kishon, 
rises  in   llir  .l.iliil  al  Sikh,  north  of  Nazaietli.  to  an 


elevation  of  560  nieters — the  highest  point  being 
Tabor,  a  linely  rounded  cone  rising  in  almost  eom- 
plete  isolation  from  the  jilain  of  E.sdraelon  to  an 
elevation  of  562  meter.s— slopes  to  358  meters  in 
the  outer  mountains  on  the  Jordan,  and  then  falls 
abruptly  to  the  valley.  The  small  plain  of  the 
Wadi  al-Rumnianah,  which  tlows  toward  the  west, 
and,  farther  east,  the  larger  and  lower  Sahal  al- 
Al.inia  divide  this  group  from  the  third  group,  the 
hill  country  of  T"ran.  This  reaches  its  highest 
elevation  in  the  mountain  of  the  same  name;  on  the 
east  the  Karn  Hattin  (310  meters)  and  Al-Manarah 
(294  meters),  above  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  belong  to 
it,  the  slope  of  both  being  toward  that  lake.  In 
the  east  all  these  ranges  bend  in  a  crescent  toward 
the  s<nith,  thus  producing  a  remarkable  parallelism 
to  the  ran.ges  of  northern  Samaria  which  run  from 
the  ridge  toward  the  Jordan  (see  above). 

Th(^  fourth  or  northenuuost  group  is  the  lilaleau 
of  Al-Shaghur,  which  is  separated  onthesouth  from 
the  hill-country  of  Tur'an  liy  the  plain  of  Sahal  al- 
Battuf  (the  ancient  i)lain  of  Asochis  in  Jose])hus) 
and  the  deep  Wadi  al  Hammam,  which  exteiuls  to 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  The  range  begins  in  the  west 
at  the  large  village  of  Shafa  'Amr.  Its  highest  tops 
are  the  Jabal  al-Daidabah  (5-13  meters)  and  the  Ras 
Kruman  (554  meters).  The  plateau  north  of  this 
range  is  the  plain  of  'xVrabah,  which  is  bordered  on 
the  norlh  by  a  rather  low  ridge.  The  northern 
boundary  of  this  plateau  of  Al-Shaghur,  and  of 
southern  Galilee  as  well,  is  the  plain  of  Ramah,  about 
370  meters  above  sea-level,  and  which  drains  toward 
the  .sea  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  It  is  evident  from 
the  preceding  description  that  the  watershed  of 
Lower  Galilee  docs  not  run  in  a  straight  line,  but 
winds  cast  and  west. 

L'ppcr  Galilee  is  a  plateau  in  the  form  of  an  irreg- 
ular scjuare,  bordered  on  all  four  sides  b}'  chains  of 
hills  and  intersected  by  two  mountain  ranges.  It  is 
highest  and  widest  in  the  south  and  slopes  gradu- 
ally but  perceptibly  toward  the  noith  to  the  Nahr 
alKasiiniyyah.  The  most  southerly  range  begins 
near  Acre  and  rises  inastec))  grade  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  Nabi  Ilaidar  (1,049  meters)  and  the 
Jabalul  al'Arus(  1,073  meters).  There  lies  Safed, 
the  highest  city  in  Palestine  (838  meters),  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  Talmud  and  inhabited  chietiy  by 
,Tews,  who  look  upon  it  as  a  holy  city,  since,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  it  is  there  that  the  Messiah  will  ap- 
pear. The  western  edge  begins  somewhat  west  of 
Nabi  Ilaidar  (see  above),  and  runs  northward  almost 
parallel  to  the  coast.  The  declivity  toward  the 
slojie  is  somewhat  steep,  although  .several  valleys 
break  through  it  and  connect  tlu^  plateau  with  tlie 
coast.  The  eastern  edge  begins  at  the  mountains 
at  Safed  and  runs  in  ])art  in  parallel  ridges  with 
small  plains  interspersed  to  the  Jabal  lluniii  (900 
meter.s),  where  the  northern  edge,  sloping  toward 
the  Nahr  al-Kiisimiyyah,  turns  west.  Among  the 
nionntain  ranges  in  the  interior  of  thi'  plateau  the 
one  which  runs  northwest  from  the  Jabal  ab'Arus 
is  especially  noteworthy,  for  to  it  belongs  the  high- 
est mountain  of  Palestine,  the  Jabal  J.armak  (1,199 
meters),  west  of  Safed.  The  watershed  in  I'pper 
(iaiilee  runs  for  a  considemble  distance  along  the 
Miounlains  of  the  e;islern  border,  so  Ihal  the  ridge  of 
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the  mountain  slopes  without  intersecting  ranges 
toward  Ihc  plain  of  the  .Ionian. 

The  origin  and  extent  of  the  great  dip  have  been 
discussed  al)ove.  The  Hebrews  called  the  valley 
from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  lietl  Sea  the  Ara- 
bah  Steppe.  The  Arabs  term  the  val- 
The  Jordan  lev  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the 
Valley  and   Dead   Sea,   and    the    district    on   the 

Sources,  southern  end  of  the  latter,  Al-Ghur, 
and  ils  c<intinviation  toward  the  south 
is  still  designated  as  Al-Arabah.  The  .lordan  itself 
(Ila-Yarden)  is  commonly  said  to  have  tlerived  its 
name  (="the  ileseender")  from  its  rapid  course, 
although  this  etymology  is  very  doubtful.  It  is 
also  called  Al-L'rdunn  by  tlie  Arabs,  although  its 
more  usual  name  is  Shari'at  al-Kabirah  (=  "the 
great  watering-place"),  or  simply  Al-Shari'ah  (  = 
■'  the  watering-place  "). 

The  Jordan  lias  three  sources,  all  of  them  at  the 
foot  of  Moiuit  Ilennon.  The  most  distant  one  lies 
outside  of  Palestine  near  Ilasbaiyah,  on  the  western 
foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  .520  meters  above  the  sea. 
The  Xahr  Hasbani,  as  the  stream  is  there  called, 
flows  rapiilly  southward  along  the  eastern  edge  ot 
the  plain  of  Marj  'Ayun  (perhaps  the  Ijon  of  I  Kings 
XV.  20).  The  secon<l  source  is  the  Nahr  al-Lad- 
dan,  called  by  Josephus  the  Lesser  Jordan,  which  is 
fed  by  two  sources  from  the  Tell  al-Kadi,  the  an- 
cient Dan  (see  above),  154  meters  above  the  sea. 
This  source  is  the  largest,  having  three  times  as 
much  water  as  the  Hasbani  and  twice  as  much  as 
the  Nalir  Baniyas.  This  latter  source  emerges  as  a 
large  brook  from  a  grotto  (329  meters),  formerly 
sacred  to  Pan,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Castle  of  Baniyas,  the  ancient  Paneas,  which  was 
subse([uently  called  Civsan^a  Philipjii.  About  8 
kilometers  south  of  the  Tell  al-Kadi,  43  meters 
above  the  sea,  these  three  streams  unite,  forming  a 
river  about  14  meters  in  width. 

As  far  as  the  Lake  of  Hulah  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan is  a  beautiful  plain,  10  kilometers  wide,  called 
Ard  al-Hulali;  it  is  watered  by  numerous  brooks, 
with  many  marshy  places,  covered  with  reed  and 
papyrus  plants,  in  the  central  district,  although 
otherwise  it  is  very  fertile.  Tlie 
The  Lake  marshy  comilry  ends  in  the  south  in 
of  Hulah.  the  Bahr  al-Hulah,  a  triangular  basin 
with  its  surface  about  2  meters  above 
the  sea  and  with  an  extreme  width  of  .5.2  kilo- 
meters and  an  extreme  length  of  5.8  kilometers,  its 
depth  varying  from  3  to  .5  meters.  Josephus  calls 
the  entire  district  Ulatha  {Oi/.at>a),  and  the  lake, 
Samachonitis,  The  "waters  of  Meron,"  which  are 
frequently  placed  there  (Josh.  xi.  5,  7),  are,  how- 
ever, the  springs  and  brooks  near  Merom  in  Upper 
Galilee  (Meron  in  the  Jabal  Safad).  The  great  cara- 
van highway  which  traverses  the  coast  (see  above) 
crosses  the  .Ionian  about  2  kilometers  south  of  the 
lake  on  the  old  Jisr  Banat  Ya'kub  ("  bridge  of  Ja- 
col)'s  daughters"),  where  a  ford  has  always  existed. 
From  Hulah  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (2U8  meters  be- 
low sea-level)  the  Jordan  falls  210  meters  in  a  dis- 
tance of  16  kilometers,  or  about  13  meters  per  kilo- 
meter, wearing  its  bed  deep  into  a  great  stream  of 
lava  and  forming  rapids  in  many  places. 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  called  Chinnereth  in   the 


Old  Testament,  and  Gexnes.\ret,  or  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  in  the  New,  has  the  form  of  an  irregular 
oval,  with  an  extreme  width  of  10  kilometers  in  the 
northern  half,  an  extreme  length  of  21  kilometers 
from  north  to  south,  and  an  area  of  170  sijuare  kilo- 
meters.    It  is   20.8  meters  below  the 

Lake  of      iledit>  rranean,  and   its  depth  varies 

Tiberias,  from  50  to  70  meters,  according  to  the 
season.  Its  brachiate  form  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  steep  southern  coast  recedes  slowly 
toward  the  south  in  conse<iuence  of  the  en)sive 
activity  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  while  the  silt 
of  the  river  is  deposited  in  the  north.  It  does  not 
derive  its  name  t'hinneretli  froin  its  shape,  which 
resembles  the  form  of  a  "kimior"  (=  "harp"),  but 
from  the  city  or  district  of  that  name  (Josh.  .\ix.  3.5; 
I  Kings  XV,  20).  Similarly,  Genuesar  was  the  name 
of  a  small  district  on  the  western  side,  probably 
the  same  plain  that  was  once  called  Chinnereth, 
although  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Bahr  Tabariy- 
yah,  after  the  city  of  Tiberias.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  mountains  approach  very  closely  to  the  lake, 
but  in  the  north,  where  the  Jordan  empties  into  it, 
there  is  a  small  plain  called  Al-Abtihah,  or  AlBati- 
hah,  about  7  kilometers  from  east  to  west  and  be- 
tween 2 and  .5  kilometers  in  width,  well  wateied  and 
fertile,  where  stood  the  city  of  Bethsaida  Julias. 
The  bank  on  the  west  is  wider,  and  in  ancient  times 
it  contained  a  number  of  towns.  In  the  north  lay 
Capernaum,  with  a  Roman  toll-gate  and  garrison. 
This  city,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  center  ot  the  activity  of  Jesus,  and  called 
Kcphar  Nome  by  Josephus,  is  the  modern  Tell  Hum, 
4  or  5  kilometers  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
The  jdain  of  Gennezar  (the  modern  Al-Gliuwair)  ex- 
tends from  Khan  Minyali  southward  to  the  deep  Wadi 
al-IIamam,  5  kilometers  in  length  by  1.5  kilometers 
in  width,  and  once  famous  for  its  fertility,  being 
prai.sed  by  Josephusand  in  the  Talmud.  Genne/.ar, 
Magdala,  and  Taricheaj  are  the  best-known  i)laccs 
there.  Farther  south,  where  the  mountains  again  ap- 
proach the  lake  more  closely,  li<s  Tiberias  (Tabariy- 
yah,  called  Kakkat  in  the  Talnnid),  being  separated 
from  the  jilain  to  the  north  by  a  rocky  headland;  an 
hour  farther  south  are  the  hoi.  springs  of  Ilamath. 
The  Castle  of  Sennabris  (the  moiU'rn  Sinn  al-Nabra) 
defends  the  road  against  the  southern  end  of  the  hike. 

From  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea  the 
.Ionian  has  a  length  of  about  110  kilometers  in  a 
straight  line,  with  a  fall  of  18fi  meters— from  208  to 
394  meters  below  sea-level.  This  results  in  a  num- 
ber of  very  shari)  turns  in  the  soft  marly  and  loamy 
soil;  and  as  the  river  carries  away  a  large  amount 
of  this  .soil  it  has  a  muddy -yi'liow  color.  The  val- 
ley varies  in  width;  at  the  head  of  Lake  Tiberias  it 
is  only  about  4  kilometers  wide:  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  it  widens  gradually  ;  and  on  the  west  side 
it  broadens  at  intervals  into  plains,  as  those  of 
Baisiui,  Phasalis.  and  Jericho,  with  a  width  of  24 
kilometers,   while   in   other  places  it 

Lower        contracts  to  a  narrow  strip  wlieie  the 

Course  of    moiuitains  approach   the  river.     The 

the  Jordan,  stream  has  made  a  bottom   for  itself 

without  sharp  turns  in  this  soft  soil, 

about  15  meters  deep,  although  the  width  and  depth 

varv.     The  channel  itself  is  between  3  and  4  meters 
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deep,  with  an  average  width  of  30  meters,  and  with 
very  sharji  turns,  the  course  varying  greatly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  soft  soil  and  the  large  fall,  so  that 
the  bridge  at  Al-Daniiyah,  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century  (see  below),  is  now  38  meters  from  the 
water.  The  river-bottom  of  the  Jordan  is  called  Al- 
Ziir  by  the  Arabs,  as  contrasted  with  Al-Ghur. 
■which,  as  already  stated,  designates  the  entire  dip. 
The  valley  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  in  which  animals  abound,  including  wild 
boars,  while  lions  were  found  there  in  antii|uily 
(Jcr.  xli.x.  19).  It  is  al.so  called  the  "pride  of  Jor- 
dan" by  the  prophet  (Zech.  xi.  3)  on  account  of  the 
contrast  between  its  refreshing  verdure  and  its  bar- 
ren surroimdings.  This  bottom  is  frequently  inmi- 
dated  iu  the  rainy  season,  but  the  river  does  not 
enter  the  plain  al)ove,  even  during  very  high  water, 
so  that  the  valley  has  always  been  barren  and  iinpro- 
duetive.  Settlements  are  possible,  now  as  in  antiq- 
uity, only  along  the  edge  of  the  valley,  where  other 
springs  and  brooks  come  from  the  mountains. 

The  intercourse  of  the  two  banks  of  the  river  is 
facilitated  by  fords,  of  which  there  are  live  between 
the  Lake  of  Hulah  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  while 
between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea  there  are  fifty- 
four.  The  ford  of  Al-Oamiyah.  near  tlie  mouth  of 
the  Nahr  al-Zarka.  corresponds  to  the  Ma'beh  ha- 
Adamah  of  I  Kings  vii.  4G.  and  that  of  ^Makhadat 
'Abarah,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Xalir  Jalud. 
corresponds  to  the  Bethbara  of  Judges  vii.  2-1 
(which  is  to  be  emended  accordingly)  and  John  i. 
28.  These  fords,  however,  can  not  Ije  used  in  the 
winter,  when  the  river  is  full.  There  are  two 
bridges,  in  addition  to  the  one  already  mentioned, 
dating  from  the  Middle  Ages:  the  "bridge  of  Ja- 
cob's daughters"  and  the  Jisr  al-Mujami',  about  10 
kilometers  south  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  A  small 
bridge  has  recently  been  built  at  Jericho  by  the 
Turkish  goveriunent. 

Most  of  the  numerous  wadis  which  enter  the  Jor- 
dan valley  from  the  western  and  the  eastern  moun- 
tain district  are  only  winter  brooks, 
Tributaries  and  even  the  perennial  streams  carry 
of  the        little  water  down  to  the  Jordan,  for 

Jordan.  much  of  it  evaporates  in  the  valley  or 
sinks  into  the  soil.  The  following  two 
may  be  mentioned  on  the  left  or  eastern  side:  the 
Shari'at  al-^Ianadirah  and  the  Nahr  al-Zarka.  The 
Shari'at  al-Manadirah  enters  the  Jordan  a  short  dis- 
tance south  from  the  point  where  the  Jordan  leaves 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  This  river,  the  Hieromyces 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Yarmuk  of  the  Talmud,  rises  in 
the  Hauran,  and  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Jor- 
dan, containing  nearly  as  much  water  as  the  latter. 
The  Nahr  al-Zarka  ("Blue  River"),  the  ancient  Jab- 
bok  (Gen.  x.xxii.  22;  Num.  xxi.  24;  Josh.  xii.  2). 
enters  the  Jordan  farther  south,  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Be- 
fore cro.ssing  the  plain  to  enter  the  Jordan  it  flows 
for  quite  a  distance  parallel  to  that  river  and  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

The  plain  of  the  right  or  western  side  broadens 
out  triangularly  where  the  larger  brooks  comedown 
from  the  mountains.  Thus  tlie  famous  oasis  of  Bai- 
san,  theSejthopolisof  the  Greeks  and  the  Beth  shean 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Judges  i.  27;    I  Sam.   .\x.\i. 


7  et  seq.),  is  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  Jalud 
(see  above);  this  is  a  well-watered  and  fertile  plain 
iu  the  form  of  a  rectangular  triangle,  whose  sides 
nui  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south  and 
are  about  20  kilometers  long.  jAIueh  smaller  arc  the 
two  plaiiisnorth  and  south  of  the  mouthof  tbcKarn 
Sartabah  (see  above).  0:i  the  north  the  Wadi  Fa- 
ri'ah  conies  down  from  the  region  of  Nal)lus,  and  on 
the  southwest  the  Wadi  al-Ifjini.  The  former  runs 
for  a  long  stretch  parallel  to  the  Jordan  before  it  is 
able  to  break  through  (he  high  banks  of  the  river. 
The  oasis  of  the  ancient  Pliasadis.  now  the  ruins  of 
Kliirl)at  Fasa'il.  belongs  to  the  district  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Karn  Sartabah.  From  this  jioint  the  plain  of 
the  Jordan  continues  wide  on  the  west  side,  for  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  traversed  by  the  lower  course  of 
the  Wadi  al-Kalt,  joins  it  without  intervening 
mountains.  In  the  time  of  Herod  the  plain  was 
well  w-atered  and  settled,  and  famous  for  its  balsam 
and  other  products.  The  spring  of  'Ain  al-Sultan, 
according  to  tradition  the  spring  of  Elisha  men- 
tioned in  II  Kings  ii.  19  et  ner/.,  is  the  mostimportant 
of  the  perennial  springs  to  which  the  oasis  has  owed 
its  existence  since  ancient  times.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment this  most  southern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
is  called  'Arbot  Yeriho  (plains  of  Jericho),  or.  ou 
the  other  side  east  of  the  Jordan,  'Arbot  Mo'ab 
(jilains  of  Moab).  In  like  manner  Abel-shittim  (aca- 
cia meadow)  must  have  been  east  of  the  Jordan. 
For  further  details  sec  jEiiiciio. 

The  reservoir  for  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  the 
DE.4.U  Se.\,  occupies  the  lowest  portion  of  the  val- 
ley, its  surface  being  393.8  meters 
Dead  Sea.  below  sea-level.  It  lias  an  extreme 
depth  of  399  meters,  so  that  the  ex- 
treme depth  of  the  rift  is  792.8  meters  below  the 
level  of  the  Jlediterranean.  The  northern  part  is 
deeper  than  the  southern,  which  is  only  from  1  to  6 
meters  deeji  and  is  separated  from  the  northern  liy 
the  iieuinsula  Al-Lisan,  running  out  from  the  cast. 
The  water-level  varies  from  4  to  0  meters,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  The  area  of  the  southern  part 
is  considerably  enlarged  in  the  rainy  sea.son.  when 
the  entire  Sabkhah  is  flooded.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  from  north  to  south,  is  76  kilo- 
meters, and  its  greatest  width,  south  of  the  Wadi 
Mujib.is  1.5.7  kilometers,  while  tlie  peninsula  of  Al- 
Lisan  reduces  its  width  at  that  point  to  4.5  meters 
(eomp.  the  Lashon  in  the  south  of  the  sea,  mentioned 
by  Josh.  XV.  2  et  seq.).  On  the  north  and  south  the 
country  behind  the  banks  is  entirely  level,  but  on 
the  east  and  west  the  steep  mountains  approach 
the  sea  so  closely  that  in  some  places  there  is  not 
even  space  for  a  foot-path.  The  eastern  edge  runs 
in  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south ;  here  the 
mountains  rise  lietween  800  and  1.100  meters 
above  the  Mediterranean,  or  from  1.200  to  1.400 
meters  above  the  Dead  Sea,  toward  which  they 
slope  steeiily.  The  western  edge  is  more  diversitied 
and  is  considerably  lower,  being  only  between  500 
and  570  meters  above  the  Dead  Sea.  from  wliich  it 
recedes  somewhat  in  most  (daces.  The  fresh-water 
springs  'Ain  Faslikhah  and.  farther  south,  'Ain 
Jidi  (the  ancient  En'okdi)  produce  small  oases  in 
the  ])lain  along  the  bank.  Themoiinlaiii  fortress  of 
Masada,  opposite  the  iieninsula  of  .\I-Lisan,' built  by 
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Jonntlmn  Maccabtus  and  refortifietl  by  Herod,  is 
famous  ill  later  Jowisli  history.  An  interesting  ob- 
ject at  the  extreme  southwest  point  of  the  sea  is  the 
isolated  salt  mountain  of  Jabal  Usdum,  II  meters 
long  and  about  4o  meters  high,  which  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  pure  salt,  and  where,  according  to 
Josephus.  was  shown  Lot's  wife  turned  to  a  pillar 
of  sjilt  (comp.  Gen.  .\i.\.  29;  Wisdom  x.  7).  Fresh 
water  is  carried  to  the  Dead  Sea  only  by  a  few 
rivers  from  the  east,  the  most  important,  next  to  the 
Jordan,  being  the  Wadi  al-Mujib  (the  ancient  Arnon). 
It  is  but  natural  that  legends  of  all  kinds  should 
h'ave  become  connected  with  so  strange  a  natural 
phenomenon  as  the  Dead  Sea.  The  stories  of  the 
desl  ruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  may,  for  in- 
stance, have  Ijeeii  bused  on  prehistoric  geological 
events,  but  the  problem  can  not  be  discussed  here. 
On  the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  curious 
composition  of  its  water  compare  the  article  Dk.vd 

The  northern  part  of  the  east-Jordan  country  has 
been  surveyed  by  the  German  Palilstiua-Vereiu,  al- 
though most  of  the  maps  and  reports  are  as  yet  un- 
published, while  only  a  small  section 

The  East-    <if  the  southern  part  has  been  surveyed 
Jordan        by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  by 

Country,  w  hich  maps  have  been  issued.  A  de- 
scription of  the  coimtry  on  the  basis 
of  the  material  now  accessible  is  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  few  known  facts.  The  Wadi  al-Hasa  (or 
al-Alisa),  the  ancient  ZaredorZered,  forms  the  south- 
ern boundary,  as  explained  above,  .since  it  is  the 
natural  dividing  line  between  the  ancient  Jloab  and 
Edoni  (Num.  xxi.  12:  Deut.  ii.  13;  comp.  verse  18). 
The  region  extending  from  the  Wadi  al-Ha.sa  to  the 
Wadi  al-Sha'ib  may  be  taken  together  as  the  most 
southerly  portion,  which  has  a  uinform  character. 
In  the  Old  Testament  (Deut.  iii.  10.  Ilebr.)  this 
district  is  called  Mishor  (corresponding  lo  the 
Moabitic  plain),  in  contradistinction  to  the  more 
northerly  region;  only  the  northern  part  of  this 
plain  was,  temporarily,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Israelites.  The  name  correctly  characterizes  the  na- 
ture of  the  country;  it  is  a  plateau,  wilh  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1,000  meters  in  the  southern  and  800 
or  900  meters  in  the  northern  part ;  it  slopes  to  the 
desert  in  the  east  with  no  sharp  dividing  line,  al- 
though it  falls  steeitly  towanl  the  west.  Three 
large  wadis  start  in  the  east  as  low  rifts,  but  soon 
develop  into  deep  chasms,  with  almost  vertical  sides 
where  they  reach  the  Dead  Sea.  These  are:  in 
the  south,  the  Wadi  al  Karak,  receiving  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Al-Karak  (the  ancient  Kir  Moab). 
which  it  passes;  in  llie  north,  the  Wadi  al-Mujib 
(the  ancient  Arnon),  already  mentioned,  an<l  the 
largest  of  the  three;  and  finally  the  Wadi  Zarka 
Ma'in,  containing  the  hot  springs  of  Callirrhoe  a 
few  hours  above  its  mouth.  For  details  concerning 
the  district  and  its  cities  .see  JIoab. 

The  small  district  extending  nortli- 
The  ward   to  the  Nalir  al-Zarka  is  called 

Mountain    Jabal  Jil'ad,  a  form  which  preserves 

of  Gilead.     the  ancient    name   of   Gii.K.M).     The 

highest  point  of   this  range  rtmning 

from  west  to  cast  lies  in  the  western  part,  and  is  tJie 

Jabal  I'sha'.  l,0!)fi  meters  high,  with  a  magniticeni 


view  over  a  large  part  of  Palestine.  On  the  west 
the  ridge  slojies  down  to  a  somewhat  extensive 
plateau,  the  Al-IJukai'ali,  about  GIO  meters  high, 
wilh  mountainsof  considerable  altitude  on  its  south- 
ern border.  The  Nahr  al-Zarka  tlows  at  the  foot  of 
the  Jabal  Jilad,  along  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides  and  a  part  of  the  southern,  since  in  its  upper 
course  it  runs  from  west  to  east,  turning  with  a 
large  bend,  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  plateau,  to 
the  north,  where  it  descends  the  moderately  steep 
northern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead  and  runs 
thence  west  lo  the  Jordan.  Thedistrict  between  the 
Xahr  al-Zarka  on  the  north  and  the  Watli  al-Mujib 
on  the  south  is  now  called  Al-Balka. 

The  district  of  'Ajliin  extends  north  of  the  Nahr 
al-Zarka  to  the  Yarnuik.  and  Ihe  ridge  of  the  range 
of  Jabal  'Ajlun  runs  from  norlli  to 
'Ajlun.  south,  toward  which  it  rises.  Being 
situated  in  the  eastern  ])arl  of  the  dis- 
trict, it  forms  the  watershed  between  the  streams 
Howing  west,  directly  to  Ihe  Jordan,  and  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Yarnnik.  This  river  also  rises  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  rather  far  to  the  south, 
and  runs  as  the  Wadi  Warran  and  the  Wadi  Shalla- 
lah  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north,  forming 
a  deep  bed  before  it  turns  to  the  west.  In  a  small 
valley  near  the  banks  of  the  river  and  somewhat 
above  the  place  where  it  leaves  the  mountains  to 
enter  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  are  the  hot  S])rings  of 
Al-Hammi,  17(i  meters  below  the  .Mediterranean. 
On  the  east- the  Jabal  'Ajlun  is  merged  in  a  rolling 
hill-country  about  12  or  l.T  kilometers  wide,  whieli 
is  called  Bilad  al-Suwait  in  the  north  and  .labal 
Kafkafa  in  the  S(nith.  The  steppe  .Vl-Hamad  ad- 
joins it  on  Ihe  east.  The  Jabal  '.\jlun  is,  on  the 
whole,  well  wooded  and  has  many  springs,  like  the 
plateau,  which  extends  west  of  Ihe  ridge  to  the 
steep  and  generally  bare  declivities  on  the  Jordan. 

The  linal  portion  of  the  east-Jordan  eountr}-,  the 
district  of  the  Yarnuik,  extends  farther  east  than 
any  other  part  of  the  cidtivable  strip  between  the 
Jordan  and  the  desert,  reaching  to  the  mountains 
of  the  Hauran.  On  the  north  Ilermon  is  the 
boundary,  as  already  stated,  while  farther  east  the 
district  of  .laidur  separates  it  from  the 
The  plain   of   Damascus.      This   norlhern 

Jaulan.  portion  of  the  east-.Iordan  country  has 
never  had  a  general  name,  but  the 
following  four  districts,  from  west  to  cast,  may 
be  distinginshed:  Jaulan,  Al-Xukrah.  I.ajah.  and 
Jabal  Hauran,  which  differ  radically  frinu  one 
another.  The  Jaulan  derives  its  name  from  the  an- 
cient city  of  Golan  (.losh.  xx.  8).  called  Gaidanitis 
by  Jo.sephus,  while  in  the  Old  Testament  the  dis- 
tricts of  Geshuri  and  Maachah  (Josh.  xiii.  1;  II 
Sam.  x.  6,  8,  etc.)  correspond  to  it.  It  forms  a 
plateau  between  the  Yarmuk  and  Ilermon ;  it  is 
highest  in  the  north,  and  slopes  toward  the  south, 
its  mean  elevation  being  about  700  meters.  Its 
highest  points  are  a  number  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
which  run  in  a  chain  jiarallel  to  the  Wadi  al-Hukkad 
and  include  Tell  al-Shaikhah  (1,294  meters)  and 
Tell  Abu  al-\ada  (1.157  meters).  Broken  i)ieees  of 
lava  from  these  volcanoes  cover  tin'  northern  and 
middle  portions  of  the  Jaulan.  so  that  the  "stony" 
Jaulan  is  distinguished   fioni  the  "livrl  "  .laulan  in 
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the  soutli.  l)osi)ite  its  name,  tbe  stony  Jaulan  offers 
good  anil  abunilant  pasture  in  the  spring,  and  it  is 
cultivated  and  very  fertile  where  it  is  free  from 
stones.  In  the  level  Jaulan  the  masses  of  lava  have 
become  decomposed,  produeing  an  e.xtremely  rich 
and  dark-brown  lava  soil,  which  is  found  also  in 
the  Nnkrah.  East  of  northern  Jaulan,  bej-ond  the 
Wadi  al  Hukkad  and  north  of  the  Xukrah,  e.vtends 
the  plateau  of  Al-.laidur,  whose  southern  slope  to- 
ward the  Xukrah  is  perhaps  included  in  the  Bashan 
of  till-  Old  Testament. 

liashau  proper  is  identical  with  Al-Xukrah,  or  the 
plain  of  the  Hauran.  so  calletl  in  contradistinction 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Hauran.  It  practically  cor- 
responds to  the  ancient  provinces  of  Batanaa  and 
Auranitis,  and  tlie  name  Bashan  (Greek  Basanitis 
or  Batanaia)  designates  a  fertile  plain 

Bashan,      free  from  stones.     Among  the   Bed- 

Lajah,  and   oviins  the  word  "nukrali"  designates 

the  the  liollow  in  the  tent  for  the  fireplace, 

Hauran.  anil  it  has  been  given  to  this  region  on 
account  of  its  sunken  situation  among 
the  hills.  On  the  references  in  the  Bible  see  B.vsiiax. 
The  Xukrah,  which  is  boimded  on  the  east  by  the  La- 
jah  and  the  mountains  of  the  Hauran,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  steppe  of  Al-Hamad,  is  a  wide  plain, 
gradually'  rising  from  an  elevation  of  .'j.^O  meters  in 
the  west  to  880  meters  in  the  east,  a  distance  of  about 
42  kilometers.  Large  perennial  streams  are  found  in 
the  southern  part,  the  Wadi  al-Zaidi  (the  southern 
boundary  toward  the  steppe)  and  the  Wadi  al-Da- 
liab,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the  Hauran  and 
emptying  into  llie  Yarmuk.  There  are  few  springs 
in  the  plain,  but  a  heavy  dew  falls  in  the  summer, 
and  it  is  covered,  moreover,  by  the  fertile  red-brown 
loam  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  lava 
from  the  craters  of  the  Hauran,  which  gives  a  loose 
and  easily  arable  soil  that  drinks  in  all  moisture  with 
avidity.  The  plain  is  famous,  therefore,  for  its  fertil- 
ity, and  is  the  granary  of  Syria.  Tlie  wheat  grown 
there,  which  is  nearly  transparent,  brings  the  highest 
price,  while  barley,  durrah  (white  maize),  and  "kur- 
sannah  "  (a  food  for  camels)  also  are  cultivated. 

The  Lajah,  which  borders  the  Xukrah  on  the 
northeast,  is  the  ancient  Trachonitis.  a  rugged,  al- 
most inaccessible  plateau  covered  with  lava  from  the 
crater  of  the  Ghararat  al-Kibliyyah  (1,'211  meters). 
South  of  the  Lajah  and  east  of  the  Xutjrali  rise  the 
mountains  of  the  Hauran  (.Jabal  Hauran,  called  also 
.Jabal  Druz,  or  mountain  of  the  Druses,  since  many 
Druses  from  the  Lebanon  sought  refuge  there  in 
1861).  It  may  be  the  Salmon  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  1.^  [A.  V.  1-i]  et  neq.)  :\ii(\  the  Asalmanos 
of  the  Greeks.  Tlie  Hauran  forms  a  somewhat  wide 
plateau,  part  of  which  lias  an  elevation  of  1,500  me- 
ters, but  the  various  peaks  rise  considerably  above 
it.  the  central  and  northern  portions  having  tlie  high- 
est—Tell al  Jalnah  (1,802  meters),  Jabal  alKulaib 
(1.724  meters).  Tell  Juwailil  (1.749  meters),  and 
others,  all  of  which  are  extinct  volcanoes. 

All  the  mountains  of  Palestine  are  composed  of 
chalk  formations.  The  oldest  strata,  in  the  so-called 
Nubian  sandstone,  appear  only  in  the  fractures 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the 
'Arabah.  I'nder  this  are  sandstone  and  dolomitic 
limestone  of  the  Carboniferous  age,  beneath  which 


appears  a  breccial  conglomerate  stiutiiied  by  lodes 
and  veins  of  |iorphyrite  and  diorite.  These  are 
the  oldest  rocks  of  Palestine.  Else- 
Geology,  where  the  rocks  which  are  exposed 
to  view  belong  to  the  Cenomanian, 
Ttuonian.  and  Senimian  divisions  <if  the  Upper 
Cretaceous.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  ex- 
tensive basalt  beds,  part  of  which  may  belong 
to  the  Tertiary  ]K-riod.  especially  those  which  are 
found  in  the  higher  chalk  plateaux,  while  those  in 
the  deep  valley  jilains  belong  to  the  later  diluvian 
epoch,  since  these  valleys  were  Bot  formed  until 
after  the  Dead  Sea  acquired  its  present  level.  No 
lava  is  found  in  the  west-Jordan  district  south  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which,  however,  contains 
liasalt  from  the  crater  of  the  Tell  al-'Ajjul,  in 
AlDahi.  North  of  that  point  basalt  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  eastern  half,  so  that  northeast  of 
Tabor  and  between  Xazareth  and  Tiberias  there  are 
large  stretches  of  reddish-brown,  decomposed  lava, 
while  the  Karn  Hattiu  (see  above)  is  a  basalt  peak. 

The  Jabal  Safad  contains  the  principal  crater, 
from  which  immense  streams  of  lava  flowed  east- 
ward. Volcanic  action  is  most  apparent  in  the  east- 
Jordan  country.  The  northern  Jaulan  and  the 
mountains  of  the  H"uran  contain  many  c'rater.s, 
which  inundated  large  districts  with  their  lava,  such 
as  that  of  the  Lajah  (see  above).  Ba.salt  is.-dso  scat- 
tered over  several  portions  of  the  Moabitic  plain,  as 
at  Dilianand  the  Jabal  Shihan,  while  the  iiot  springs 
already  mentioned  are  al.so  proofs  of  volcanic  activ- 
ity. This  was  doubtless  pre-psj'chozoic,  even  in  so 
far  as  the  formation  belongs  to  the  late  diluvian 
epoch.  Finalh',  the  immense  diluvial  deposits  must 
be  mentioned.  The  entire  coastal  plain  of  Sharon 
and  the  Shefelah  are  covered  with  such  deposits, 
which  extend  in  the  south  beyond  Beer-sheba,  al- 
though they  occuralso  throughout  the  lower  .Jordan 
valley,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  great  lake  which 
once  existed  there  (see  above).  To  this  must  be 
added  the  alluvial  dunes  on  the  coast,  and  the  river 
deposits. 

There  are  numberless  caves  foimd  in  the  calcare- 
ous surface  of  the  country,  the  best  known  being 
those  at  Bait  Jibrin;  many  of  these  have  been  arti- 
ticially  enlarged  to  serve  as  habitations,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  practise  in  remote  antiquity.  These 
caves  have  always  been  used  as  burial-places  also. 

The  arable  land  varies  .greatly  in  quality.  The 
soil  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  lava  is  fertile, 
though,  like  the  plain  of  Al-Xukrah, 
Fertility,  it  re(niires  much  moisture.  The  allu- 
vial land  of  the  coastal  plain,  being 
reddish  sand  with  reddish  clay,  is  well  adajited  lo 
the  cultivation  of  many  jilants,  such  as  lemons  and 
oranges.  In  the  mountain  district  west  of  the. Jor- 
dan tiie  formation  of  humus  by  tin;  dcconi|)osition 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  out  of  the  (|ueslion. 
and  it  is  also  inconsiderable  in  the  east-Jordan  coun- 
try. A  red  clayey  soil  is  formed,  however,  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  soft  stone  under  the  influence 
of  air  and  moisture,  and  this  remains  wherever  it 
finds  a  bed  in  the  hollows  of  the  rock  which  save  it 
from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains  of  winter. 
It  becomes  one  of  the  inincipal  ta.sks  of  agriculture 
to  retain  it  on  the  slopes  by  means  of  terraces  and 
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■walls.  This  soil,  wliich  constitutes  the  principal 
olement,  repays  cultivation  where  it  has  sufficient 
water,  although  it  is  only  moderately  productive, 
for  I'alestine  has  never  been  a  very  fertile  coun- 
try. In  the  mountains  of  J'.idah  wheat  generally 
produces  a  double  or  treble  crop  in  the  year;  but 
there  the  land  is  very  level  and  dries  out  quickly. 
Under  favorable  conditions  wheat  produces  fourfold 
and  barley  livefold  in  fertilized  soil;  indeed,  in  the 
rich,  fertilized,  and  well-cultivated  soil  of  the  plain 
of  Sharon  (in  the 


irrigation  is  concerned,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
few  perennial  streams.     AVhy  this  is  so  in  the  case 

of  the  Jordan  has  been  shown  above. 
Irrigation.   The  streams  of  the  coastal  plain,  as 

the  Nahr  al-'Auja,  Nahr  al  Zarka, 
and  Kishon,  run  tlirough  a  low  country  which  re- 
Cjuires  no  artificial  irrigation,  since  there  is  every- 
where sufficient  water  underground,  and  in  places 
a  superabundance,  resulting  in  swamps  (see  above). 
The  same  statement  applies  to  the  springs,  which 
on     the     w  hole 


German  colony  o£ 
Sarona)  wheat 
produces  on  the 
average  an  eight- 
fold and  barley  a 
litteenfold  crop. 
The  reference  to 
"a  laud  flowing 
with  milk  and 
honey  "  does  not 
allude  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil, 
but  to  a  country 
with  good  pastur- 
age for  cattle,  the 
land,  probably, 
not  being  culti- 
vated in  antiquity 
at  all  (comp.  Isa. 
vii.  15,  21-25). 

Unknown  treas- 
ures maj*  be  hid- 
den below  the  sur- 
face, for  in  this 
respect  the  coun- 
try has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently 
explored.  Traces 
of  an  old  iron- 
mine,  ^lugharat 
al-Wardah,  have 
recently  been 
found  in  southern 
'Ajlun.  Phos- 
phates of  a  high 
percentage  exist 
in  the  plateau  of 
the  cast-Jordan 
country,  and  are 
about  to  be  ex- 
ploited. The 
mineral  treasures 
of  the  Dead  Sea 
are  also  undercon- 
si<leration ;  forthis 
boily  of  water  oc- 
casionally throws  out  large  masses  of  asphalt,  many 
])ils  of  wliieh  exist  also  in  the  desert  of  Judah.  as  well 
as  deposits  of  mineral  salt,  sulfur,  and  chalk  phos- 
phates. The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  holds  in  solu- 
tion chlorate  of  potassium,  cldorate  of  magnesium, 
bromid  of  magnesium,  and  iodid  of  potassium. 

Palestine  is  deficient  in  water  in  that  the  arable 
land  has  not  a  ((uantity  sufficient  for  its  productive 
capacity.     .AIucli  water  is  completely  lost,  as  far  as 
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aboiuid  in  Pal- 
estine, although 
there  are  only  a 
small  luimber  in 
some  parts  of  the 
country.  In  gen- 
eral ,  there  are 
fewer  in  the  south 
than  in  the  north; 
the  Xegeb  is  a 
dry  region,  but 
there  are  numer- 
ous large  springs 
in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Hebron. 
There  are  very 
few  in  the  inune- 
iliate  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  but 
Xablus  is  well 
supplied  with 
them,  and  Galilee, 
like  the  east-Jor- 
dan mountain  dis- 
trict, does  not  lack 
w  a  t  e  r  .  The 
springs  generally 
emerge  from  the 
ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains, 
and  are,  therefore, 
unavailable  for 
the  mountain 
slopes,  on  wliieh 
the  greater  ])art 
of  the  arable  land 
is  situated.  The 
ruins  of  dams  in 
the  valleys  show 
that  attempts 
were  made  here 
,ind  there  in 
(Ulen  times  to  col- 
lect this  water 
in  reservoirs,  but 
now  scarcely  any- 
thing is  done  in  this  direction,  so  that  farmers  and 
fields  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  yearly  rainfall. 
If  sullieient  rain  does  not  fall  in  time  many  of  the 
springs  dry  up,  and  the  land  can  not  be  projierly 
cultivated  ;  the  crops  wither,  there  is  no  harvest ,  and 
a  general  scarcity  of  grain  results,  so  that  the  price 
of  bread  is  <-losely  connected  with  the  rainfall. 

Most   of   the   hot  springs  have   been  mentioned 
above;   those  of  Tiberias  (58-G3'  C),  those  in  the 
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valley  of  the  Yarmuk  (33-48°  C),  and  those  of 
Callinlioe.  in  the  Watli  Zarka  Main-  (63.8'  C). 
There  are  also  some  liot  springs  wliere  this  river 
eiiipliesiuto the  Dead  Sea.  Xumeroiisothersiiiiiiiis 
with  lukcwarni  water  seem  to  be  tliermai  tliat  are 
gradually  losing  their  heat.  As  all  these  springs 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  rift  of  the  Jordan, 
their  origin  must  be  connected  with  that  of  the  rift. 
Climatically,  Palestine  is  divided  into  three  zones: 
the  subtropical  zone  of  the  coast,  the  continental 
mountain  district,  and  the  tropical 
Climate.  Jordan  valley.  In  general  there  are 
on!)'  two  seasons,  the  summer  season, 
dry  and  hot,  and  the  winter  season,  cool  and  rainy. 
They  follow  each  other  abruptly-,  the  European  and 
American  spring  being  represented  only  b}'  a  few 
■weeks  following  the  close  of  the  rainy  season.  Rain 
is  rare  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  May,  and  no 
rain  wliatever  falls  between  June  and  September. 
The  rainy  season  sets  in  at  the  end  of  October,  or, 
more  frequently,  in  November.  It  begins  witli  the 
"first  rain"  of"  the  Old  Testament  (Deut.  si.  U  et 
aJ.).  which  loosens  the  drj'  earth  for  plowing. 
Then,  after  a  period  of  mild  weather,  the  heavy 
winter  rains  set  in,  toward  the  middle  of  December, 
soaking  into  the  ground  and  tilling  the  wells  and 
cisterns.  They  are  heaviest  in  January.  The 
"latter  rain,"  in  JIarch  and  April,  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  grain.  The  crops  depend  not  only 
on  the  quantity  but  also  on  the  proper  distribution 
of  rain.  The  most  profuse  latter  rain  will  not  com- 
pensate for  a  lack  of  the  early  and  the  winter  rains; 
and,  conversely,  the  latter  rain  is  necessary,  even 
after  abundant  winter  rains,  to  enable  the  growing 
crops  to  withstand  the  warm  days  of  the  earlj'  sum- 
mer. The  mean  duration  of  the  entire  rainy  season 
for  Jerusalem  is  193  days  (the  longest,  217:  the 
shortest,  136);  the  mean  rainfall  is  581.9  millimeters 
during  53.4  days  of  rain.  The  vegetation  withers 
earh'  in  the  summer,  since  the  dry  season  coincides 
with  the  hot,  although  the  ill  effects  are  somewhat 
modified  by  the  heavy  dews  caused  by  the  moist 
sea-winds.  Snow  frequently  falls  in  Jerusalem  dur- 
ing the  winter,  though  it  melts  quickly,  and  occa- 
sionally there  is  hail.  At  Jerusalem  the  mean 
temperature  is  17.2'  C. ;  the  highest  temperature 
recorded  is  44.4',  and  the  lowest  —4°.  Between 
the  months  of  March  and  May  the  thermometer  rises 
quickly  from  11.8'  to  30',  falling  as  rapidly  to  11° 
between  October  and  December.  The  great  varia- 
tions in  a  single  day  are  cliaracteiistic,  amounting 
on  the  average  to  12.9.5'  in  the  summer  and  8.7'  in 
the  winter.  The  changes  in  the  cast-Jordan  country 
are  greater  .still. 

The  principal  winds  are  the  trade-wind  and  the 
antitrade-wind.     The  former  blows  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  in  tlie  summer,  from  a  northerly 
■  and  northwesterly  direction,  and  as  it  comes  from 
cooler  latitudes  it  is  a  dry  wind :   hence  Jerusalem 
is  swept  between  Jlay  and  October  for  the  most 
part  by  dry,  cool  winds  conu'ng  from  the  north  and 
northwest.   In  thewintertheantitra<h-- 
Winds.       winds  prevail  in  the  region  of  tlie  Med- 
iterranean. I)riiiging  rain;  so  that  Je- 
rusalem gets  its  rain-winds  from  the  southwest  and 
west.     The  regular  alternation  between  sea-winds 
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and  land-winds  is  another  important  factor.  During 
the  liay  the  calcareous  mountains  get  heated  much 
more  quickly  than  the  sea,  so  that  the  cooler  lower 
strata  of  the  air  are  blown  toward  the  land,  where 
the  hot  air  rises.  Tlie  reverse  takes  place  at  night, 
and  the  entire  process  is  repeated  on  a  larger  scale 
in  the  summer  and  winter.  Thus  in  the  sununer  a 
light  sea-wind  rises  every  morning  about  nin(^  or  ten 
o'clock,  reaches  Jerusalem  about  noon,  and  blows 
until  after  sunset,  when  the  cooler  land-wind  .sets 
in.  This  daily  sea-wind  is  highly  important  for 
men,  beasts,  and  plants.  At  Jerusalem  the  cool 
north  and  northwest  winds  blow  on  an  average  dur- 
ing 114  days,  and  the  west  winds,  which  bring  rain, 
blow  during  !i^  days.  The  less  frequent  south  wind 
is  warmer.  The  east  wind  is  drj' ;  while  it  is  wel- 
comed in  the  winter,  it  is  dreaded  in  the  summer  on 
account  of  its  heat  and  parching  effect.  The  south- 
east wind,  the  sirocco,  which  often  blows  for  several 
days  in  succession,  especially  in  ^lay  and  October, 
is  destructive.  At  such  times  there  is  anopjiressive 
sultriness;  the  air  is  filled  with  fine  dust,  drying  up 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
causing  la.ssitude,  headache,  and  even  fever.  If  it 
sweeps  through  fields  of  growing  grain  in  the  spring 
it  often  withers  them  completely  (comp.  Jer.  xviii. 
17:  Ezek.  x.wii.  26;  Job  i.  19,  xv.  2). 

The  climate  of  the  coastal  plain  is  warmer,  the 
mean  temperature  being  30.5°  C.,  but  this  region 
also  gets  more  of  the  fresh  sea-wind,  and  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  rain  is 
alsir  larger,  while  less  rain  falls  in  the  Jordan  valley 
and  no  snow  falls  at  Jericho.  The  mean  temperature 
is  estimated  theoretically  at  about  34'  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  nearly  corresponds 
to  the  tropical  heat  of  Nubia.  In  the  Jordan  valley 
the  harvest  begins  between  three  and  four  weeks 
earlier  than  in  the  mountains,  but  there  are  no 
reliable  records  for  any  length  of  time  for  that 
district. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  climate  has 
changed  within  the  historic  period,  and  as  the  fer- 
tility of  the  country  in  former  times  is  often  men- 
tioned, more  favorable  natural  conditions  must  bo 
assumed  to  have  existed.  All  the  references  of 
the  Old  Testament,  however,  which  bear  on  this 
qiiestion  apply  exactly  to  modern  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  even  if  there  were  then  more  forests  than 
at  present,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  this  could  not 
have  been  the  case  to  an  extent  great  enough  ma- 
terially to  influence  the  climate. 

On  account  of  tlie  diversity  of  its  topographic  and 
climatic  conditions  Palestine  is  rich  in  the  vaiiet3'of 
its  flora.  Three  plant-zones  may  be  distinguished. 
(1)  The  vegetation  of  the  coast  region  and  tlie  west- 
Jordan  mountain  <listrict  is  most  closely  related  to 
that  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Algi'ria, 
Flora.  etc.,  the  so-called  flora  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  characterized  by  a 
number  of  evergreen  shrubs,  and  of  vernal  herba- 
ceous jdants  which  wither  quickly.  There  are  also 
orange-,  lemon-,  olive-,  aiul  pine-trees,  oleanders, 
myrtles,  anemones,  hyacinth.s,  and  tulips.  (2)  The 
subtropical  flora  of  the  Jordan  valley  recalls  that  of 
Abyssinia  and  Nubia.  Peculiar  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley are  the  'oslir  (f'd/i/tmpis  pnicern).   bearing  the 
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true  apple  of  Sodom;  tlie  false  apple  of  Sodom  (So- 
laiKim  nil  lid  nm);  tiie  seynl  acacia  {Acacia  t^ri/iil; 
abounding  also  on  Sinai),  from  which  gum  arable  is 
obtained;  the  zachun  (oil-tree:  Bultniiten  ^■h'f/i/p- 
tiiicii),  a  thorny  shrub  with  edible  berries;  the  rose 
of  Jericho  (Amutatica  Ilierocltiintina),  whicli  no 
longer  grows  in  Jericho,  but  only  at  jAIasada;  and 
the  sidr-and  nubk-trces  (Zizyplnis  hitiis  and  Zhijphns 
iijiimi-C/irinti)  with  their  great  thorns.  The  true 
African  p;ipyrus  (Pupyriis  cintiquortim)  is  also  found 
at  Lake  Tiberias  and  Lake  Hulah.  (3)  The  Orien- 
tal steppe  and  desert  vciretalion  is  found  especially 
in  the  Negeb  and  along  tlie  frontier  of  the  cultivated 
region  in  the  east-Jordan  country,  as  well  as  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  west-Jordan  district.  Character- 
istic of  this  flora  are  the  comparative  lack  of  trees,  the 
preponderance  of  small,  thorny  shrubs  (Potcrii/m), 
the  wealtli  of  species  of  astragalus  (small,  thorny 
))lants).andof  peculiar  species  of  the  lhislle(('«!;,s;'Hm) 
in  the  sununer.  as  well  as  of  the  quickly  fading,  bril- 
liant little  spring  plants.  On  the  fruit-trees,  which 
are  found  in  small  groves  at  nearly  every  village, 
see  Fig  and  Fig-Thee;  Hokticulture;  Olive. 
Heal  forests  are  seen  only  in  the  east-Jordan  country  ; 
the  forest-trees,  which  are  found  but  seldom  and 
then  in  small  groves  in  the  west-Jordan  district 
(at  JFount  Carmel  and  at  Tabor  in  Ujiper  Gali- 
lee), include  several  species  of  oak,  the  terebinth 
(Pintacia  Terebinth  us;  Arabic,  "butun"),  and  more 
rarely  the  cypress  (Cupressus  semperrireiix),  the 
Aleppo  pine  {Piniis  Halepensis).  and  the  wild  St.- 
Johu's- bread-tree  (Cferatojiia  Silifj'ui ;  Arabic,  "khar- 
rub  ").  Most  of  these  species  occur  merely  as  bushes, 
since  the  goats  whicli  pasture  in  these  "forests"  do 
not  allow  the  trees  to  attain  full  size.  On  the  field 
and  garden  plants  see  Hokticulture. 

The  fauna  is  no  less  varied ;  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  region  of  equal  size  in  which  so  many 
different  kinds  of  manunals  may  be  found  as  here. 
Northern  Palestine,  together  with  Syria,  belongs 
to  the  Palear(!tic  region,  while  southern  Palestine 
forms  part  of  the  Ethiopian  region  (Sinai,  Egypt, 
Nubia).  The  approximate  boundary-line  runs  from 
the  southern  edge  of  Carmel  to  the  .southern  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  As  some  species  over- 
lap from  one  region  to  the  other,  there  is  a  nar- 
row, mi.\ed  district,  while  in  both 
Fauna.  there  are  importations  from  the  Indo- 
Mesopotamian  zone.  Kepresenlalive 
of  the  Palearctic  region  are  the  deer,  Imck,  snow- 
mouse,  field-mouse,  marmot,  dormouse,  polecat, 
ermine,  stone-marten,  badger,  bear,  and  others; 
while  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  fauna  are  the 
African  mouse,  jerboa,  running  mouse,  fat  sand- 
mouse  (Pmiiniiioiiis  vheHiiii),  and  Eliuiiiys  meliinii>'iis; 
among  the  Iiarcs  the  Lcpns  siiuiiiiciis  and  Lcpus 
miypticiis;  the  rock-badger  (Hyrax  nyriaciin),  a 
species  of  ibex  (Ciipra  bedeii),  the  gazel  (Gazella 
dorcas),  the  desert-cnt  (Fclis  manicaldtn),  the  leop- 
ard {Feiis  piinlim),  the  Nile  fo.x  {Vulpen  niliiticiin), 
and  the  ichneumon  (Ilerpestes  icJineumoii).  The  In- 
dian fauna  is  thought  to  be  represented  by  a  species 
of  tield-rat,  and  the  wolf,  jackal,  and  hyena  of  Pal- 
estine are  also  supposed  to  be  nlated  to  the  Indian 
fauna.  On  the  domestic  animals  see  Ass;  Cattle; 
Dog;  House;  Mule;  etc. 


Jlost  of  the  birds  belong,  probably,  to  the  Pale- 
arctic  region,  although  there  are  many  species  of  the 
Ethiopian  and  a  few  of  tlie  Imlian  region.  Tlie  or- 
nilhological  wealth  of  Palesline  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  migratory  birds  pass  over  the  coun- 
try in  their  lliglit.  Among  the  replik's  ;!3  species  of 
snakesand  44  of  lizards  are  enumerated  by  Tristram. 
The  African  crocodile  is  found  in  the  swamps  of 
the  Crocodile  I{iver,  as  already  noted,  and  one  was 
killed  as  late  as  1901.  The  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Jordan  abound  in  fish,  of  which  Tristram  enumer- 
ates 43  species;  in  the  former,  curiously  enough, 
some  e.\ist  that  otherwise  are  found  oiil)-  in  the  Nile 
(Chrimuii  niloticiis  and  Cerrins  mttcrocnnihus).  There 
is  a  superabundance  of  insects:  flies,  gnats,  fleas, 
spiders,  scorpions,  etc.,  and  more  than  40  species  of 
locusts.     See  Insects. 

The  names  given  to  Palestine  by  the  Egyptians 

and  .\ssyrians  have  already  been  enumerated,  but  a 

number  of  additional  place-names  are  found  in  the 

Egyptian  lists  of  Thotlinu-s  III.,  Kameses  II.,  Sho- 

shenk  (the  Shisliak  of  the  Bible),  and 

Political  Setlios  L,  including  those  of  Megiddo 
Geog-        and  Taanach,  Sharon,  Beeroth,  Ashta. 

raphy.  roth,  Joppa,  Lod,  Oiio,  Soco,  Negeb, 
and  many  others.  The  boundaries  of 
the  Israelitic  settlement  have  been  mentioned  above, 
as  well  as  the  division  of  the  country  in  the  Israel- 
itic time  and  the  names  of  the  dilTerent  divisions. 
The  extent  of  the  Jewish  territory  immediately 
after  the  return  from  the  Exile  was  a  very  limited 
one.  Its  detailed  discussion  belongs  to  the  history 
and  not  to  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  the 
same  statement  holds  true  regarding  the  hisiory  of 
the  enlargement  of  its  boundaries  under  the  Ilasmo- 
neans. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  era  Palesline  was 
divided  into  the  following  districts:  (I)  Judea(with 
Idumea);  {'i)  Samaria,  extending  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  Judea  to  the  southern  edge  of  Ihe  plain 
of  Esdraeloii;  (3)  Galilee,  including  tin;  iilain  of  Es- 
draelon;  (-1)  Perea,  the  east-Jordan  country,  to  the 
district  of  Jarash  (Gerasa)  and  ■.Vniman  (Philadel- 
phia) iu  the  east,  and  from  the  Wadi  al-Mu  jib  (Ar- 
non)  in  the  south  to  Khirbat  Faliil  (I'ella)  in  the 
north;  (.">)  the  districts  of  the  tetrarcliy  of  Philip, 
comprising  Gaulanitis  (Jaulan),  Batanea  (Al-Nulj- 
rah).  Traclionitis  (AlLajali),  and  Auranitis  (the 
mountains  of  the  Haurau).  The  Hellenistic  cities 
in  the  east  Jordan  district  (Damascus,  Gerasa,  Phila- 
delphia, and  others),  together  with  Scytlinpolis 
(Baisan),  were  combined  under  the  name  of  Decap- 
olis.     See  Galilei:;  Samaria. 

After  the  revolt  of  66-70  the  country  became  the 
Bonian  province  of  Judea  under  a  prctorian  prefect: 
and  Hadrian  gave  it  the  name  of  Syria  Paliestina 
after  the  insurrection  of  132-133,  wlien  it  wasjdaced 
under  a  consular  legate.  The  boundaries  of  this 
district  varied,  especially  the  line  sejiarating  it  from 
the  ])rovince  of  Arabia,  which  had  been  formed  by 
Trajan  from  the  country  of  tin-  Nabata'ans.  Sep- 
timius  Severus  (lim-211)  or  Diocletian  (2H.V305)  in- 
corporated Philadelphia,  Gerasa.  ami  other  cities  of 
the  east  Jordan  district  with  Arabia;  but  for  a  time 
Petra  was  united  with  I'ah'stine,  until  it  became,  in 
358,  a  separate  province  under  the  name  of  PaUes- 
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Una  Salutaris.  including  tlie  Negeb  anil  tlie  coun- 
try south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  tlie  lifth  century 
I  here  were  the  following  i)Vovinces:  (1)  Palastiiia 
Prima  (capital  Ca'sarea)  =  Judeaanil  inland  Samaria  ; 
(2)  Paia'Stina  Sccunda  (capital  Scythopdlis)  =  Judca 
andPerea;  (S)  Pal:cstina  Tertia.  or  Salutaris  (capi- 
tal Pctra)  =  the  Negcb  and  the  cast-Jordan  country 
south  of  the  Arnon ;  (4)  Phcnicia  Maritima  (capital 
Tyre)  =  the  coast  region;  (.">)  Planicia  ad  Libamun 
(capital  Eniesa)  =  Cade-Syria  and  the  region  of  the 
Lelianon.  together  with  Damascus  and  Palmyra:  (G) 
Arabia  (capital  Bostra),  the  region  of  the  Hauran,  in 
the  south. 

lu  (')8()  the  calif  Omar  divided  Syria  into  five  mili- 
tary districts,  of  which  Filistin  included  the  west- 
Jordan  country  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Esdraclon;  Al- 
t'rduim  (the  Jordan)  included  Galilee  and  the  Jordan 
valley;  and  the  district  of  Damascus  included  the 
east-Jordan  country.  The  di.scussion  of  the  forma- 
ticni  of  small  ]irincipalitics  under  Turkish  rule  be- 
longs to  history.  The  country  is  now  divided  into 
the  following  administrative  districts; 

Present  (1)  the  vilayet  of  Beirut,  comprising 
Divisions,  the  territory  between  the  sea  and  the 
Jordan,  extending  about  as  far  south 
as  .TalTa,  and  including  the  districts  of  Nablus 
and  Acre;  (2)  the  independent  district  of  Jeru- 
salem, directly  under  the  Ottomaii  government, 
and  including  the  remaining  portion  of  the  west- 
Jordan  country;  (3)  the  vilayet  of  Damascus,  era- 
bracing  the  entire  east -Jordan  coiuitry  and  in- 
cluding the  district  of  the  Hauran  (capital  Shaikh 
Sa'd).  which  extends  to  the  Nahr  al-Zarka.  and 
the  district  of  Ma'an  (capital  Al-Karak).  For 
the  Mc.'.-^ba  mosaic  see  Medeba. 

BiBi.iOfUtArHY  :  A  liiblio^nipliy  from  tlie  fourth  cpntnry  to  1877 
is^ivcn  l)y  R.  Uoliriclit.  Hihtiolhfca  (leinirnpliira  I'dhrsliiur, 
ISIM),  and  fur  tlie  follnwiiiir  vears  in  Hip  annuiil  bit)Iiopraptiies 
of  tlie  X.  D.  P.  V.  (1878  to  IHDUi  and  the  Hi'V.  Bill.  (189a  et 
mq.  I . 

Periodicals  flealinf?  witli  Palestine:  Pal.  Exphir.  Fund^ 
Quaitcrlu  SInlcment,  18t«  (■(  scr/.;  Z.  D.  P.  V.  1877  ct  sea.: 
Ill  I-,  mil.  18<«  ft  mi. 

Works  upon  I*alpstine  (only  tlie  most  important  of  wtiicti  are 
noted  llerel:  H.  Upland,  I'ala'stinn  rr  Mi)ninncutu<  Vetcri- 
hu.'<  lUitstratn,  t'treplit.  1714  :  Kohinson,  lic.'^fftrfhfs.ii  vols., 
18tl :  idem.  Litter  liest^an-lns,  IS.5'.^;  idpin,  PIn/sirnI  tjctnim- 
phu'if  the  Hi'lii  LniKl.  is(;"i;  liitlpr.  l-:}itt;mi<te.-J,\  pd..  vc.ls. 
xiv.-xvli.  (Sinattic  PpnliiMihi.  I'alp.-^tlnp.  aiirl  svriai.  IMS  Vi; 
Neuhaiier,  Gi'i>uriiiiliie  ilit  Talmutl.  LSiW;  Victor  lUiprln.  /V- 
scriptinn  ilc  la  Palestine  :  1.,  .ludi-e.  :1  vols.,  Paris,  ISfi-s-till; 
SniiKirii',  2  vols.,  1874-75  ;  Galilee,  2  vols.,  im> ;  The  Surren 
of  Western  Pale.'itittc.  Memitii's  of  the  Topo^jraphtf,  et<!., 
:)  vols.,  IWfl-Xi;  Arabic  ami  Enulixh  2\'ame  UMs.  1881; 
Trplawney  Saunders.  Ati  Introduction  to  the  .s'l/rrcj/  of 
We.-*tern  Pate.-<titie.  Its  Wnterwatis.  Plains,  and  Itifihlands. 
18S1:  Tlioins<in,  The  Land  and  tin-  Itoi,k,3  vols.,  lasi  86; 
M.  I,orIet,  La  !^iirie  d\-lniourdlini.  ]8S4 ;  (;.  Ktiers  and  H. 
(iutlip,  Palihtina  in  ISild  iinif  Wort.  2  vols.,  188:t  84;  o. 
Aiikpl.  firnndzllite  der  Landesnatur  de,^  Wesljrn'dan- 
landes.  18.87:  (J.  A.  Smith,  //iVonVof  (leoiiraphii  of  the 
Hohi  Land.  1891:  Guv  le  Strance,  I'fdestine  I'nder  the 
Moslems.  189(1;  .M.  Blankenhorn.  Die  !<truktwlinicn 
Sjiriens  nnd  ties  liolen  Meeres,  189:j. 

Works  on  siii|;lp  districts :  \v.  F.  Lynch.  Xnrratix'e  of  the 
U.  ,S'.  Kxiicdition  to  the  Hirer  Jordan  and  the  Ifead'Siea, 
1849;  F.  dp  Saulcy,  l'<>)/ii(/<' ,1  i/foiir  </,-  la  Mer  Morte.ftc. 
18"v1:  A.  Due  de  I.u>Tie.s,  r<j)/(j(/f  d' Kriiloridion  d  la  Mer 
Morle.d  Petra  et  sitrla  Hive  Hanehe  du  Jonnhun.  '.i  vo\s.. 
1871-76;  I.  (i.  Wetzstein, /^fisr/»f'n'(7//  tllttnlen  Itonrnn  nnd 
ilie  Traehrmea.  1880;  (i.  Schumaihcr,  yvr /(.Wi.iliiii,  IKs«; 
idem,  .ieross  the  Jordan.  I88(j;  idem,  \orthern  'Ailun. 
ISiNI;  Idpin,  Das  Slldlichc  7}(i«iii.  1897;  Tristram.  77ir  Land 
of  Moali,  1874;  The  Surren  of  Eastern  I'alestine  {Pal.  Ex- 
plor.  Fnnd).  1889. 

Works  on  (reoloirv,  tiotanv,  zooIokv,  rllinnte :  (1.  Fraa-s,  A  ii.i 
rffiii  Orient.  2  vols.,  18(i7  78;  C.  Dk-ner,  Lihanon.  IKsii;  Kd. 
Hall,  .AftiHoir  on  the  I'husical  <leolo{uiand  fleofiratthn  of 
Arabia  Petrera.  Palestine,  and  Adjoinino  J)islrii-I>  ipart 
ot  Uw- Snn^ejf  iif  Western  Palestine)'.  (^elsUis.  ilierohotani' 
COM,  2  vols..  1>!4.">-I7;  Ediii.  Bolssler,  F(<)?(i  Orf<ii((i(i>(,  5  vols. 


and  Supplement,  1867-88  ;  I.  I,5w,  ^rnnii7i.<clic  Ptiamenna- 
men.  18^1;  L«*o  .\ndprlind,  TViV  Fr»c/it/K7H;Mr  in  Si/rien.iti 
Z.  D.  P.  V.  18S8:  i;.  e.  Post,  Eltoaof  Suria.  Pale.-<tine.anit 
Sinai.  I.SIKI;  II.  H.  Tristram.  Xatnral  IlisUa-n  of  the  Uilile. 
M  Pd.,  l.s,*.!;  idpin,  77ic  F-ii(ij<i  nnd  Ehoa  of  Palestine.  1884 
(part  of  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine):  H.  Chichesipr 
Hart,  Some  Acemint  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai. 
Petra.  and  Wadu  Aralia.  1891  (part  of  the  Surreii  of  West- 
ern Palestine):  S.  Bocliarl,  //icioeoiron,  3  vols.,  179i-9(>;  I,. 
hpwysohn,  ZooUmie  den  Talmuds,  1858;  J.  11.  Wood,  Bihle 
Animals.  188:1. 

Maps:  Map  of  We.'ttern  Pd/f.'*tinr,  in  2()  sheets,  scale  1  Inch 
U*al.  Erplor.  Fund,  18WI:  also  reduced  to  ^Incli  scale, 
18811.  Partial  mai>s  of  the  country  ea.st  of  the  Jordan  an» 
contaituMi  in  Surveij  of  Ea^itern  Palestine  and  In  the  works 
of  Schumachpr. 
.1.  I.   Be 

Modern    Commerce:     AVest   of    the  Jordan. 

around  Jaffa,  the  main  products  of  Palestine  are 
grapes  and  oranges,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Safed, 
olives  and  olive-oil.  Grain  is  produced  principally 
in  the  south,  Gaza  being  the  center  of  the  li:irlev  conn- 
try,  and  in  the  Hauran  district,  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which  is  the  center  of  the  wheat-producing  territory. 
Grain  production  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
Arabs  with  their  ancient  mode  of  cultivation  and 
lack  of  proper  milling  facilities.  Consequently, 
though  Hauran  wheat  is  considered  among  the  best 
in  the  world,  it  does  not  make  line  Hour,  which  must 
be  imported  from  Kussi:i  and  .Vmerica.  "  Durrah."  a 
kind  of  maize,  and  "himmis."  a  species  of  pea,  are 
easy  to  cultivate  and  are  largely  exported.  Pales- 
tinian <ilivesand  olive-oil  are  C(iual,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  Italian  products,  but  the  growers  lack  facilities 
for  purifying  the  oil  and  extracting  its  "  bitterness." 
Sesame  (|'0k."!31"')-  wdiicli  ]irod[iccs  a 
Fruit  sweet  oil.  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
Produce,  natives,  and  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  France.  Cucumbers,  toma- 
toes, and  watermelons  are  exported  to  Egypt.  The 
largest  item  of  export  is  oranges  from  the  groves 
at  Jaffa.  From  Oct.,  1898.  toApril,  180!),  338,000 
bo.xes  (containing  about  .'iO.OdO.OIlO  oranges)  were 
exported,  of  which  Kngl;ind  received  278.000  boxes. 
The  average  price  in  that  year  was  §1.25  per  box 
of  100  to  100  oranges.  The  orange  export  trade 
developed  immediately  upon  the  establishment  of 
direct  connection  with  FJverpool  in  1892. 

The  center  of  viticulture  was  Hebron,  where  the 
oldest  and  best  wines  are  still  found;   but  since  the 
Jewish  colonies  were  establislieil  the  center  of  that 
industry  has  been  rcmoveil  to  Kishon  le-/,iyyon.  near 
.Taffa,  where  the  Kothschild  wine-presses  arc  locale  d. 
The  ex])ort  of  wines  and  cognac  is  chietly  from  the 
Hothschild  vineyards.     The  P:destiii 
Wines  and   ian  wine  received  the  gold  medal  iit 
Cognac,      the  Paris  Exposition  of   1900.      The  _ 
high    iiu;dity    of    the    wine   (mostly 
"Sauterne."  "Malaga,"  and   "Muscatel")    and    co- 
gnac from  Palestine  is  evidenced  by  their  increasing 
exportation,  in  the  last  few  years,  to  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  colocynth-plant  (in  Arabic,  the  "  l.iantal  ")  is 
a  bitter  apple,  and  its  dried  juilp  is  used  as  a  purga- 
tive, also  in  the  lirewing  of  beer  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  colocynth  grows  wild  and  abun- 
dantly on  the  plains  between  the  mountains  and 
the  slioreofthe  Mediterranean.  The  idant  is  sold 
in  Gaza  and  Jaffa,  where  it  is  iieeled,  the  pulp  be- 
ing dried  in  the  sun  ami  then  closely  paiked  in 
boxes   for  shipment,   generally   to   England.     'I'lie 
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average  annual  export  from  Jaffa  is  10,000  pounds; 
llif  price  being  about  30  cents  per  pound,  on  board, 
at  .laffa.  Tlie  trade  in  luniey  has  been  developed  by 
tin'  IJaldenberger  family  since  185*0.  at  Ramlali,  near 
JalTa.  where  the  bees  have  the  benefit  of  theoraiige- 
aiul  lemon-trees  and  of  the  wild  thyme.  Good 
markets  are  found  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
England  for  all  the  honey  produced. 

Apart  from  the  agricultural  products,  Palestine  is 
suited  for  raising  cattle  and  sheep,  though  the  export 
of  animals  is  now  prohibited  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. The  princijial  giazing-placcs  are  near  He- 
bron, Xablus.  and  Gaza,  and  in  the  Moabite  coun- 
tries across  the  Jonian.  The  sheep  are  all  of  the 
Barbary,  broad-tailed  variety.  The  fleece  averages 
about  live  pounds  per  head,  and  is  valued,  unwashed, 
at  about  eight  cents  per  pound'.  In 
"Wool,  Silk,  1900  the  export  from  Jaffa  reached 
and  Soap.  166,000  kilos  (36.5.000  pounds)  of  wool. 
Very  little  of  the  wool  is  utilized  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  nearly  all  the  weaving  in 
Palestine  is  done  on  hand-looms.  Waterproof 
cloaks  called  "  'abayah  "  are  made  for  the  peasants' 
wear:  the  garment  lias  black-striped  borders  and 
resembles  the  tallit.  The  Jewish  Colonization  As- 
sociation has  established  a  weaving-factory  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  1901  introduced  a  process  of 
dyeing. 

The  silk  produced  in  northern  Palestine  (Syria) 
exceeds  5,000,000  pounds  and  is  exported  via  Beirut. 
A  factory  has  been  established  at  Rosh  Pinah  colony 
(near  Safed)  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  floss,  and 
there  are  several  looms  for  silk  ribbon.  The  factory 
buys  the  cocoons  at  about  30  cents  each  from  the 
colonists  in  the  neighborhood.  The  silk  is  shipped 
to  Marseilles  and  Lyons. 

Another  article  of  export  is  soap,  made  chiefly  at 
Xablus.  Jlrs.  Finn,  representing  an  English  soci- 
ety, introduced  into  Jerusidem  the  manufacture  of 
soap  from  olive-oil  by  the  Yemenite  Jews.  The 
product  is  exported  to  England.  The  manufacture 
of  Siicred  mementos  from  mother  of-pearl  and  bitu- 
minous limestone  is  conducted  by  Christian  Arabs 
at  Bethlehem.  But  the  carving  of  olive-wood  and 
the  pressing  of  flowers  upon  cards  in  the  bazaars  of 
Jerusalem  are  nearly  all  done  by  Jews.  Most  of  the 
mementos  of  a  Christian  character  are  exported  to 
England  and  America.  In  1902  this  ex  port  amounted 
to  nearly  .S20.000.  Beirut  is  next  to  Jaffa  in  im- 
portance as  a  seaport.  One  firm  at  Beirut  is  export- 
ing to  the  United  States  over  SI. 000.000  worth  of 
merchandise  annually,  mostly  olive-oil  and  licorice- 
root.  The  Turkish  duty  on  exports  is  1  per  cent  and 
on  all  imports  8  per  cent. 

The  principal  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
Palestinian  commerce  comes  from  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, in  local  taxation,  the  indirect  exactions  of 
the  Turkish  officials  and  neighboring  sheiks,  and 
the  irades  against  all  electrical  appliances.  Another 
drawback  is  the  want  of  railways,  the  JaffaJenisa- 
lem  and  Beirut-Damascus-IIamah-Muzerib  railways 
being  the  only  lines  in  operation. 

I'alestine  is  rich  in  minerals,  a.s  of  old  (Deut.  viii. 
9).  There  arc  asplialtnuncs  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilas- 
baya,  salt  deposits  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  phosphate 
deposits  on  cither  side  of  the  Jordan.    There  are  o|)- 


PniNcirAi.  AiiTici.ES  ok  Impout  and  Export  .\t 
Jaffa  Dihixo  1898-19(i2.  as  Ueported  nv  the 
BuiTisH  Coxsri,. 


Imiiorts. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Wheat 

Cotton  (iirnds 

£ 
'5iOi66 

18,0(») 

:i5,5(KI 

41,6(KI 

8,.50O 

4.050 

12.1.50 

18,!WI 

2,.500 

8,1IKI 

1.5,3(KI 

4,600 

2,MXI 

15,000 

30,4.50 

■48,3611 

£ 

6l',.56l"l 

51.200 

32,.500 

SilKKI 

16,500 

.5.8.50 

14,875 

22,400 

3,:J75 

8,860 

18,4^50 

.5,1.^10 

2..5<10 

30,000 

31.600 

K,56('l 

£ 

li.5.'050 

tio.iiso 

»1.44ll 

2S.S'.H1 

I7.T1K1 

7,950 

.5.680 

19,.5flO 

.5.82(1 

.5,800 

14,i:«l 

4,.S65 

3,.5flO 

22,700 

17.925 

4'6',37.5 

£ 

l('l(i.'6<l(l 

18.;i5o 

4.5.400 

2ll,8(KI 

20,.5.50 

10.000 

2,050 

6.850 

3.350 

7.980 

16,7.50 

3.9;i0 

7,050 

.53.500 

11,800 

'4',766 
86,050 

£ 
I.5.S10 
112,!100 
9,251) 

Riie 

:i,s,2iio 

19.200 

13,8(K) 

Harilvvure 

Fancv  (ioods 

CMh 

Wines  and  Cognac. . 
Coal 

7,180 
2.210 
2.050 
3,.550 
6,N50 

Timber 

16,130 

Tiles 

Sail 

.5,220 

62,500 

3.6.50 

Tobacco  

Oil-Enplnes 

Otber  Articles 

42.800 
8,050 
36,690 

322,430 

390,260 

;!82,405 

426,310 

405,530 

Exports. 

1898. 

1899, 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

£ 
14.000 
3,000 
4,.5(K) 
28,1100 
62,0(K1 

3,:«) 

82,.50O 

1.400 

8,100 

1,800 

18,600 

420 

20,.500 

24,8.50 

3:5,736 

£ 

■  ■l',22.5 
1,350 

21.000 

12.5.750 

1.7.50 

77,000 

i,:*io 

10,250 

uim 

72.5 

2.900 

26.100 

x.mi 

£ 

■2,936 
9,110 

30,  .560 

44,.5.50 
1,360 

74.215 

1.880 

1.61.5 

.575 

12.900 
200 

21.840 

24.300 

38169.5 

£ 

"■'120 

1..500 

23.200 

57.000 

2,150 

86,.525 

2.190 

3.VM 

220 

6,680 

850 

a5,350 

21,750 

34.656 

£ 

Maize    

1,440 

Olive-Oil 

29,200 

18,760 

Wool 

i,:bo 

86,.500 

Colot'vtitli 

1,4.50 

Hides  

2,990 

Lupins     

Wines  and  Cognac. . 

Watermelons 

Mementos 

Otber  Articles 

18,400 

17,630 

4,8.50 

20.770 

Totals 

:i06,780 

316,1.50 

264.ft50 

277,635 

203,390 

Total  Imports  and  Exports  at  Jaffa  Dcring 

1900-2,    ACCORDIXO    TO   ConSTIUES. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

1900. 

laoi. 

1902. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Great  Brit- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

tain 

38,000 

40.000 

65,000 

77.000 

74..5an 

70,(X)0 

Turkey 

.59..500 

W..500 

120,(10<1 

31.500 

25,71X1 

22,(XI0 

:n,(«KI 

60.800 

.5O.(KI0 

,VI.:)(«I 

4i.axi 

28.1XX) 

Italy 

21..5I«I 

14.000 

l:i,(ioo 

7.2(10 

10,1X10 

8,010 

F-gypt 

60,800 

50.700 

31,000 

61.44X1 

o.5,(X«l 

32,(KXI 

Russia 

42.0(«l 

45.1100 

30.000 

10.000 

8.000 

6,(XX) 

Germany  . . 

41,:«J0 

30,IXXI 

21.1X10 

13,4<X) 

17,.50C 

1.5,(XIU 

Austria- 

Hungary. 

:c,600 

4.5.(XX) 

12,000 

lo.nno 

Belgium  . . . 

18.(»I0 

2,000 

Auierica 

3.000 

4,000 

3,ii00 

2,000 

3,300 

4,000 

Cypnis 

4,000 

Other  Coun- 

tries   

42.305 

84,710 

9.050 

12.150 

3a43o 

6.390 

Totals. 

382,406 

426.310 

406.550 

2&t,950 

277.835 

203,390 

portunities  also  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane near  .lericho,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where 
there  are  still  foimd  .some  ruins  of  ancient  sugar- 
mills  and  where  the  soil  is  well  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose.    The  same  soil  may  be  cultivated  for  cotton 
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and  tobacco.  Latel}',  experiments  have  been  made 
by  the  Jewish  colonists  in  planting  tobacco,  in 
which  they  have  met  with  some  success.  See  Aciiu- 
cti.Tfi{.\L  Colonies  in  Palestine;  Agriclltl-ke. 

BlBLIonR.vPHT:  liritMi  Diplomatic  nutl  Cnnmlnr  Rcpniiti. 

Aiuiudl  Series.  Nos.  2.'1T,  2410.  2.VS4.  282>:  Viiital  Sli)t,s 
Otiisidar  Heiiiirtit :  CommrtTe  nnd  Iniiusli-]/,  x,\xiv.  ti'^l; 
SiteeiJ  and  l^or^^  x.\xv.  .")!»-t:  FueK  xxxviii.  JtJS :  Pimltrfi 
Iiultixtni.  xllli.  5711;  C'il(:ciintli  Flatil,  xlvll.  54."):  L^iiiteil 
Stales  I'rnduets,  Ilx.  10:  Jiilin  Uii'kscin,  Iteimrt.  In  Lnal.i 
Erez  Visrael,  190:1.  ix.  1))(>-17!);  Eisenstein,  Products  atul 
liid'ustrirs  of  Ptihstiiir,  aiiii  i^omiiierce  liclireen  the  United 
.Stale.^aiid  I'alistiiir.m  Tlic  Maeealiean.  1901,1.1,2;  Zang- 
will.  Tlie  (\imiiurcial  Future  of  Ptdestiue.  in  kntilish  lllus- 
troleil  Magazine.  1902,  xxvi.  ■:V)2-3liO,  431-4:30:  Nusslg  and 
Trii-Lsch,  PaUlstina.  vol.  1.,  Berlin.  laCCi. 
.J.  J.  D.  E. 

PALESTINE,  HOLINESS  OF  :    The  sacred- 

ness  of  Palestine  in  the  esteem  of  the  Jews  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  tlie  fact  that  it  was  tlie  cradle  and 
sepuleher  of  Iheir  Patriarchs  and  their  "  Promised 
Liind."  Moreover,  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws  could 
apply  to  Palestine  only,  and  the  holiness  of  these 
laws  was  largely  reflected  on  the  IIolj-  Land.  Pal- 
estine was  distinguished  as  "a  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  cared  for:  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
are  always  upon  it  "  (Deut.  xi.  12).  God  calls  it 
"my  laud"  (Joel  iii.  2).  The  term  "holy  land"  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bible  (Zeeh.  ii.  12).  In 
rabbinical  literature  Palestine  is  generally  known  as 
"Erez  Yisrael"  (Land  of  Israel).  "Erez  ha-Kedo- 
sliah  "  (The  Holy  Land)  is  used  more  as  a  poetical 
expression.  The  Mishuali  says,  "Palestine  is  tlie 
holiest  of  all  countries"  (Kelim  i.  6). 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  liowever,  this  holiness 
ceased  with  the  destruction  of  the  Tem|ile  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people.  Ezra  resanctitied 
Palestine  on  his  return  from  Bab}'lon;  but  whether 
or  not  the  sanclitication  of  Ezra  continued  after  the 
Second  Temple  was  destroyed  is  a 
Duration  of  moot  question  in  the  Talmud  ('Eduy. 
Holiness,  viii.  6;  Mali.  19a;  Hul.  7a;  'Ar.  32a; 
Niddah  4t)b),  and  upon  its  solution,  in 
exilic  limes,  rested  the  validit\'  of  many  obligations 
pertainingto  tithes,  the  Sabbatical  year  (see  Shemit- 
TAii),  etc.  From  a  senlimental  standpoint,  however, 
the  sacredncss  of  Palestine  never  varied.  "The 
Holy  Temple  built  or  destroyed,  the  Shekinah 
never  moved  from  that  place,  as  God  promised  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple:  'Mine  eyes  and  my 
heart  shall  be  there  per|)etuall}'  '  "  (I  Kings  ix.  3). 

The  angels  that  guarded  Jacob  in  Palestine  were 
of  a  higher  order  than  those  elsewhere.  The  angels, 
it  is  .said,  used  to  change  guard  at  Mahanaim 
(Gen.  H.  Ixviii.  18).  To  l)e  driven  out  of  I'alestine 
means,  "Go,  serve  other  gods"  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  19; 
ICet.  110b).  H.  Simeon  b.  Yohai  said,  "Elimelech, 
Mahlon,  and  Chilion  were  the  foremost  men  and 
leaders  in  Israel,  and  the  only  sin  for  which  they 
were  punished  was  tlieir  sin  in  leaving  Palestine  in 
time  of  famine"  (15.  R   91a). 

One  must  not  speak  ill  of  Palestine.  The  wicked 
King  of  Assur  merited  the  title  "the  great  and  noble 
Asnapper"  (Ezra  iv.  10)  because  he  refrained  from 
abusing  the  Holy  Land,  and  held  it  in  as  much  es- 
teem as  Jjabylon,  when  he  said,  "I  [will]  come  and 
take  you  away  to  a  land  like  ycnir  own  land  "  (II 
Kings  xviii.  ;i2;  .Sanh.  94a). 

Veneration  anil  love  for  Palestine  were  maintained 


by  the  Rabbis  in  many  ways.  R.  Johanan  declareii 
that  one  who  walks  a  dishince  of  4  cubits  in  Pales- 
tine may  be  confident  of  a  3hare  in  the  future 
world  (Ket.  Ilia).  "The  merit  of  living  in  Pales- 
tine equals  the  merit  of  observing  all 
Rewards  of  the  commandments."  It  is  lold  of  H. 
Residence.  Eleazar  1).  Shammna'  and  R.  Joha- 
nan ha-Sandalar,  who  had  decideil  to 
leave  Palestine  to  .study  under  R.  Judah  1).  Bete- 
rah,  that  they  had  gone  only  as  far  as  Sidon  when 
the  thought  of  the  sanctity  of  Palestine  overcame 
their  resolution,  and  they  shed  tears,  rent  tlieir  gar- 
ments, and  turned  back  (Sifre,  Deut.  80).  R. 
Hiyya  b.  Gammada  showed  his  devotion  by  rolling 
himself  in  the  dust  of  Palestine,  in  conformity  with 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "For  thy  servants  take 
pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  favor  the  dust  thereof " 
(Ps.  cii.  14).  R.  Jose  ben  Ilanin  kissed  the  stones  of 
Acre,  saying,  "  Uji  to  this  point  is  llie  land  of  Israel." 
R.  Ze'era  went  through  the  waters  of  the  Jordan 
without  removing  his  garments  (Yer.  Shebu.  iv. 
9).  As  a  mark  of  reverence  this  is  done  to  day 
also  by  devout  Christian  travelers  in  Palestine, 
who  immerse  themselves  in  the  Jordan  dressed  in 
shrouds. 

This  ardent  love  for  Palestine  had  certain  disad- 
vantages, inasmuch  as  it  tended  to  bar  emigration 
and  limit  the  area  of  Jewish  learning  inslead  of 
diffiLsing  it  in  other  countries.  Opposed 
Reaction,  to  this  tendency  was  the  fact  that  the 
.Jewish  persecutions  in  Palestine  for 
centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  Tensile  made  it 
so  dillieult  for  the  Rabbis  to  maintain  their  position 
that  many  were  compelled  to  remove  to  Babylon, 
which  oiTered  them  better  proteelion  (comp.  Pes. 
87a).  Under  these  circumstances  the  Uaby  Ionian 
rabbis  found  it  necessary  to  counteract  theardorand 
high  regard  for  Palestine.  .ludah  thought  "  living 
in  Babylon  is  like  living  in  Palestine."  He  even  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  transgression  to  return  to  Palestine, 
and  quoted  Jer,  xxvii.  22  (Ket.  110b). 

The  revival  of  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  Pales- 
tine is  principally  due  to  Nahmanides  and  R.  Jehiel 
of  Paris,  who  left  Europe  to  settle  there  in  the  thir- 
teenlh  century.  They  were  followed  in  the  si.\- 
teenth  century  by  the  rabbis  Alshech,  Caro,  and 
Luria,  and.  still  later,  liy  the  disciples  of  Elijah  of 
Wilna  and  Ba'al  Shem-Tob.  Zionism  is  a  modern 
development  of  the  ancient  regard  for  Palestine. 

Jewish  liturgical  literature  comprises  many  poems 
on  the  holiness  of  I'alestine.  Among  these  are: 
"Ziyyon  lia-Lo  Tisb'ali,"  by  Judah  ha-Levi  (12th 
cent.);  "Erez  ha-Kedoshah  Yekarah  Hamudah," 
by  Abraham  Selamah  (l.")40);  "Erez  Asher  Adonai 
Eloheka  Doresh,"  by  Slialibethai  Cohen  (1622-03); 
"Erez  Yisrael  Hayu  Bah  'Eser  Kedushshot,"  by 
Abraham  Abele  (l(i.')5-92;  Zunz,  "S.  P."  ;w.Wm). 
A  collection  of  Palestinian  national  songs,  ancient 
and  modern,  under  the  tilh?  "Kinnor  Ziyyon,"  was 
liublished  in  AV;irsaw  in  1900. 

The  holiness  of  Palestine  attracteil  Jewish  settlers, 
not  only  to  live,  but  to  die  Ihero.  R.  Anan  says, 
"To  be  buried  in  Palestine  is  like  being  buried  under 
the  altar"  (Ket.  Ilia).  All  sins  are  considered  ab- 
solved for  the  Jew  who  is  buried  in  Palestine,  accord- 
ing to  the  saying,  "His  land  will  absolve  His  peo- 
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pie"  (Deut.  sxxii.  43,  Ilebr.).  Even  Jeroboam,  the 
most  wicked  king  of  Israel,  is  to  be  freed  from  Ge- 
hinnom  and  resurrected  when  the  Jlessiah  comes, 
solely  because  of  his  having  been  buried  in  Palestine 

(Pesik.  H.  81a:  Yer.  Ket.  xii.  3).  Pal- 
Burial  in  esline  is  named  "Erez  llayyim  "  (the 
Palestine,    landof  the  living;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20).   R. 

Eleazar  based  on  this  his  assertion 
that  the  dead  will  not  be  resurrected  outside  of  Pal- 
estine, but  that  a  subterranean  passage  will  lead  the 
righteous  who  die  elsewhere  into  Palestine,  where 
they  will  arise  (Ket.  ih.).  The  eabalists  claim  thdt 
the  resurrection  in  the  Holy  Laud  is  to  ]irccede  the 
resurrection  elsewhere  by  forty  years.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  some  earth  or  sand  from  the  Holy  Land, 
generally  from  Mount  Olivet,  in  Jerusalem,  is  spread 
over  the  dead  when  buried  outside  Palestine ;  this  is 
called  "ten-.i  santa  "  by  Sephardim.  The  author  of 
Midrash  Talpiyyot  (.«. r.  "Erez  Yisrael")  says:  "I 
heanl  that  Palestinian  dust  put  on  the  eyes,  navel, 
and  between  the  legs  of  the  dead  outside  the  Holy 
Land  is  equivalent  to  burying  the  body  in  Palestine. " 
The  custom  of  importing  dust  from  Palestine  fortius 
purpose  is  in  vogue  among  the  Orthodox  Jews  all 
over  the  world,  including  America. 

It  is  recorded  of  a  number  of  great  men  who  died 
outside  Palestine  that,  either  by  their  expressed  will 
or  to  do  them  honor,  they  were  disinterred  and  re- 
buried  in  Palestine;  for  example,  R.  Huna  (M.  K. 
2.5a)  and  'Ula  (Ket.  ih.).  A  special  provision  per- 
mits disinterment  for  the  purpose  of  reinterring  in 
the  Holy  Land  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  Deah.  363, 
1).  The  Talmud,  however,  declares  that  "  there  is  a 
ditTerence  between  being  absorbed  in  the  soil  of 
Palestine  when  alive  and  after  death."  The  Zohar  is 
even  more  severe  on  this  point.  "  It  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege." said  R.  Judah,  "  for  one  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  the  Holy  Laud  "  ("  Ara  Kaddisba"),  as  he  draws 
the  dew  of  heaven  dropping  on  the  earth.  One 
who  is  bound  to  the  Holy  Laud  when  alive  is  des- 
tined to  be  bound  to  the  higher  Holy  Land  after 
death ;  but  of  one  who  dies  elsewhere  and  has  his 
body  brought  back  to  Palestine,  the  Scriptures  say, 
"Ye  (leliled  my  land,  and  made  mine  heritage  an 
abomination"  (Jer.  ii.  7);  "Inasmuch  as  his  soul  is 
left  in  a  strange  place  while  his  body  is  in  a  holy 
place,  thus  making  the  holy  common  and  the  com- 
mon holy  "  (Zohar,  Ahare  Mot,  p.  T2b.  ed.  Wilna. 
1882).  Since  the  sixteenth  century  the  holiness  of 
Palestine,  especially  for  burial,  has  been  almost 
wholly  transferred  to  four  cities — Jerusalem.  He- 
bron. Tiberias,  and  Safed.  See  also  Halikk.^ii  ; 
Pii.(;ni.M.\oK;  Zionism. 

BiBLKXiBAPHV:  Vital.  .S/iifihf  ycnu.7iO/<ij/im,  LeEhorn,  ITS.'); 
Hairlz,  Hefat  F.mrt.  and  appended  Iik|(iitlin,  ed.  Wilna.  ISTIi: 
S'atimn  Shapiro.  Txili  Krrz.  Venice,  WA;  .NaUian  Friedland, 
ivox  lV.v/iu*(i/i  :''f-.V»/('aH/(/t,2  vols.,  Ilr»-slau  and  Aiiisterdaiii, 
IH-W;  idem,  I'o.-.  I  Ihii.  Warsaw.  18TK;  Kalisch.  DerMiiit 
Ziini'in,  'I'honi.  l-'^l-  uicrman  Iransl.  IHtvJ);  Kramer,  Dore-tii 
h-Ziiiiifiii.  Warsiiw,  IS'<ii;  Zi/line,  Viilknt  Knz  YUtrnel, 
Wiin.'i.  I.'^nn;  Jai'oli  (ioldiiiann.  Yaliftit  SiVj'l'wniVl  ?ia-.">/i(i- 
/<  III.  Warsaw,  IHHI ;  Azkarl,  ,Si  rcr  Hinedim.  p.  92,  ed.  War- 
saw. IhTii;  Jariil)  Knideii,  .fiiMiir  Bet  Ya'akiih,  Introduction, 
pp.  llili-llb,  ed.  Wamaw,  1K81. 

.1  J.  D.  n. 

PALESTINE,  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  RE- 
LATING TO :  Special  laws,  operative  only  in  the 
Il"ly  Land,  are  called  "mizwot  Ini-teluyol  ba-arez," 
and  may  be  classilied  as  follows;  (1)  Ljiws  that  were 


in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Temple  ("bi-zeman  ha- 
bayit  ")  and  in  connection  with  the  Temple  service. 
These  relate  to:  the  paschal  lamb  at  the  Passover 
festival:  the  bringing  of  the  lirst-lruils  to  Jerusa- 
lem; the  pilgrimage  three  times  a  year;  the  test  ap- 
plied to  the  w  ife  suspected  of  faithlessness  ("  sotah  ") ; 
all  the  sacriliees,  and  the  priestly  Levitieal  services. 
(2)  Laws  in  connection  with  Jewish  civil  and  mili- 
tary governiuent.  as  those  relating  to  the  king,  to 
covenants  with  foreign  coiuitries,  to  taking  the  cen- 
sus, and  to  military  alTairs.  (3)  Laws  concerning 
the  products  of  the  land:  the  heave-offering  for  the 
priests:  the  tithes  to  the  Levites;  the  poor  man's 
right  to  the  gleanings,  the  forgotten  sheaf,  and  the 
unreaped  grain  in  the  corners  of  the  field ;  the  use 
of  young  trees  (prohibited  during  the  first  three 
years):  the  mixing  of  dillerent  kinds  of  vegetables 
(kil'ayim);  the  Sabbatical  year.  (4)  Heallli  laws: 
the  quarantine  regulations;  the  defilement  and  puri- 
fication of  person.s,  dwellings,  aud  garments,  and 
their  examination  by  a  qualified  priest.  (5)  Laws 
connected  with  the  functions  of  the  Sanheilriu  in 
the  Jewish  stjite;  the  ordination  ("semikah  ");  the 
sanctification  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  calendar:  the  laws  of  the  jubilee,  and  the  blow- 
ing of  the  shofar  on  Yom  Kippur  to  announce  the 
jubilee:  the  laws  of  Jewish  servants:  the  right  to 
sell  a  thief  should  he  fail  to  make  restitution  for  his 
theft;  the  regulations  for  the  cities  of  refuge;  cor- 
poral punishments  and  fines  (capital  punishiuent 
ceased  seventy  years  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Temple,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Roman  rule,  which  began  to  assert  its  influence  in 
Judea). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  all  the  special 

laws  of  Palestine  became  obsolete  according  to  the 

strict  interpretation  of  theJIosaic  law. 

Rabbinical   but  the  Rabbis,  desiring  to  maintain 

Distinc-  some  distinction  between  the  Holy 
tions.  Land  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  for 
other  reasons  stated  below,  kept  in 
force  some  of  the  special  laws.  These  are  recog- 
nized as  "  mi-dc-Rabbanan"  (by  virtue  of  the  Rabbis) 
in  contradistinction  to  "mi-de-Oraita"  (by  virtue  of 
the  Mosaic  law). 

Those  of  the  laws  of  Palestine  that  were  extended 
after  the  Exile  were  originally  enacted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  judicial  administration  and 
economic  interests  of  Palestine,  and  with  a  view  to 
encourage  settlement  there.  Hence  the  semikah  was 
still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Palestinian  judiciary, 
with  power  to  inflict  the  penalties  of  stripes  and 
fines,  and  to  announce  the  day  of  the  new  moon  on 
the  evidence  of  witnesses.  Rut  the  power  of  the 
Sanheilrin  was  of  short  duration  in  consequence  of 
incessiiut  persecution,  wliich  drove  the  Talmudists 
to  Babylon.  The  fixed  calendar  was  then  accepted 
everywhere,  yet  there  still  remained  the  dilTerenee 
between  Palestine  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  the 
observance  of  the  second  day  of  holy  days  (see  CoN- 
FMCT  OF  Laws). 

Furthermore,  in  Palestine  during  Purini  the  scroll 
of  Esther  was  read  on  the  I'lth  of  Adar  as  ha<l  been 
done  in  Shushan  (Estli.  ix.  18,  19),  instead  of  on  the 
14tli,  as  was  the  practise  in  the  walled  towns  that 
remained   from  the  time  of  Joshua  (Meg.  i.  1,  2b). 
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If  a  Gentile  living  in  Palestine  claimed  to  have  been 
couverteil  to  Judaism  his  claim  was  valid;  but  the 
same  claim  made  by  a  Gcnlile  living  abroad  was  ac- 
cepted only  when  corriiboraled  by  witnesses  (Gerim 
iv. ;  Yeb.  46b).  Similarly,  a  divorce  sigui'd  by  wit- 
nesses in  Palestine  was  valid  on  prima  facie  evi- 
dence; but  such  a  writ  aliroad  was  not  valid  unless 
verified  by  the  oral  testimony  of  the  signing  wit- 
nesses before  the  rabbinate,  that  "  it  was  written  and 
signed  in  our  i)resence  "  (Git.  i,  1), 

As  ceononue  measures  for  Palestine,  the  Kabbis 

prohibited  the  exportation  of  provisions  which  are 

necessaries  of  life,  such  as  fruits,  wines,  oils,  and 

lirewood.  and  ordered  that  tiiese  pro- 

Agricul-  visions  sliould  be  sold  directly  to  the 
tural  Be-  consumer  in  order  to  save  to  the  pur- 
strictions.  chaser  the  middleman's  profit  (B.  B. 
9l)b,  !)la).  Another  ordinance  was  di- 
rected against  the  raising  of  small  stock,  as  sheep 
and  goats,  in  Palestine,  except  in  woods  or  barren 
territory,  in  order  to  preserve  the  cultivated  lands 
from  injury  (B.  K.  49b). 

To  secure  iin  adequate  supply  of  servants  in  Pal- 
estine, tlie  3Io.saie  law  providing  for  the  freedom  of 
a  servant  who  had  tied  from  liis  master  (I)eut.  x.xiii. 
15)  was  made  a]iplical)lc  to  a  servant  escaping  from 
other  binds  to  Palestine,  but  not  to  a  servant  esca- 
ping from  Palestine  (Git.  43a;  'Ar.  49b). 

For  the  benefit  of  settlers  it  was  decreed  that  the 
owner  of  a  town  in  Palestine  must  leave  a  public 
thoroughfare  on  all  four  sides  of  the  town,  and  tliat 
a  Jew  about  to  purchase  real  property  from  a  Gen- 
tile in  Palestine  ma}'  have  the  contract  drawn  up  on 
Sabl)ath  to  facilitate  and  bind  the  bargain,  though 
such  a  proceeding  is  prohiliitcd  in  other  lands  (B.  K. 
80a,  b).  Kesidence  in  Palestine  is  regarded  as  be- 
coming inuuediately  permanent.  For  example:  A 
rented  dwelling  outside  the  Holy  Land  need  not  have 
a  me/.uzah  during  the  first  thirty  days,  as  the  tenancy 
is  considered  temporary  for  the  first  month  ;  but  in 
Palestine  the  posting  of  the  me/.uzah  isiuunediatelj- 
obligatory  (Men.  44a). 

The  regulation  of  migration  to  and  from  Pales- 
tine had  in  view  the  object  of  maintaining  Ihe  set- 
tlement of  the  Holy  Land.  One  must  not  emigrate 
from  Palestine  unless  the  necessaries  of  life  reach 
the  price  of  a  "sela'"  (two  common  shekels)  for  a 
double  se'ah-measure  of  wheat,  and  unless  they  are 
difiicult  to  obtain  even  then  (B.  B. 
Settlement  91a).  A  husband  may  compel  his 
in  wife,   under    ))ain    of   divorce,    to  go 

Palestine,  with  him  and  settle  in  Palestine,  but 
he  can  not  compel  her  to  accompany 
liim  to  another  country.  The  wife  has  the  .same 
right  to  remove  to  Palestine,  and  she  may  demand  a 
divorce  if  her  husband  refuses  to  follow  her  (Shul- 
han  'Aridv,  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  75,  4). 

Besides  these  legal  variations  there  were  many 
dilTcrences,  especially  in  the  early  periods,  between 
Jewish  ])ractises  in  Palestine  and  in  Babylon  (some- 
times called  "the  East").  The  differences  are  fifty 
in  number  according  to  one  authority,  and  fifty-five 
according  to  another.  The  most  important  ones  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  fast-day  after  Purim  in  memory  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  by  the  Greek 


general  Nicanor  prior  to  his  defeat  by  the  Maccabeans 
was  ob.servcd  in  Palestine  only  (Sofcrim  xvii.  4). 

(2)  The  cycle  of  the  Pentalcueh  reading,  which 
in  Palestine  was  completed  in  three  or  three  and 
one-half  years,  was  elsewhere  completed  in  one  year, 
on  Simbat  Torah. 

(3)  In  Palestine  one  of  the  congregation  was  hon- 
ored in  being  permitted  to  take  the  scroll  from  the 

Ark,  and  another  was  similarly  lion- 
Minhagim.  orcd  in  being  pcrnulted  to  return   it 

to  its  idace  (■' hoza'ah  "  and  "hakua- 
sah"):  elsewhere  it  was  considered  an  honor  oidy 
to  restore  the  .scroll  to  the  Ark. 

(4)  In  Palestine  the  "  kohanim  "  who  blessed  Ihe 
people  covered  their  headswiththe  tallit:  elsewhere 
they  did  not. 

(5)  In  Palestine  the  hazzan  and  reader  faced  the 
Ark:  elsewhere  they  faced  the  congregation. 

(6)  In  Palestine  seven  persons  constituted  "min- 
yan  "  for  kaddish  and  barakiit:  elsewhere  no  less 
than  ten  persons  were  reiiuircd. 

(7)  In  Palestine  the  Sabbath  was  announced  every 
Friday  afternoon  by  three  blasts  on  the  slmfar:  this 
was  not  done  elsewliere. 

(8)  In  Palestine  no  one  tovichcd  money  on  the 
Sabbath:  elsewhere  one  might  even  carry  money 
on  that  day. 

(9)  In  Palestine  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sanctification  of  the  ring  given  by 
the  groom  to  the  bride.  In  Babylon  the  ling  "was 
not  in  sight"  (this  phra.se  is  ambiguous,  and  some 
interpret  it  as  meaning  that  the  presentation  of  the 
ring  occurred  not  in  iiublie  at  the  synagogue,  but  in 
private  [see  "Sha'are  Zedel<.,"  responsum  No.  12)). 

(10)  In  Palestine  the  law  that  a  widow  should 
not  bo  permitted  to  marry  within  twenty-four 
months  after  her  husbanil's  death  if  when  he  died 
she  had  a  suckling  l)abe,  for  fear  she  might  commit 
infanticide,  was  enf(uced  even  if  the  child  died 
within  that  period;  in  Babylon  .she  was  jierinitted 
to  marry  within  that  time  if  the  child  died. 

(11)  In  PalestiiK^  mourning  was  observed  for  any 
infant:  in  Babylon,  not  unless  it  was  older  than 
thirty  days. 

(12)  In  Palestine  a  pupil  was  permitted  to  greet 
his  teacher  with  "  Peace  to  thee,  master"  ;  in  Baby- 
lon, only  when  the  jjupil  was  first  recognized  by 
his  teaclier. 

Another  difference  between  the  Palestinian  and 
the  Babylonian  school  was  in  the  degrees  of  confi- 
dence shown  in  suiicrnatural  remedies  and  charms; 
these  occur  much  less  fre(iucntly  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  than  in  the  Babylonian.  In  particular,  the 
Palestiiuans  did  not  believe  in  the  apprehension  of 
danger  from  the  occurrence  of  even  numbers,  known 
as  "zugf)t"(Pes.  IdOb). 

Him.KiCRAi'iiv  :  Estiirl  VarM.  K«ftnrira-Frrnh,  c\i.  :!.:  Isrnpl 
Slil;lijv,  ;V(i(, /ia-.sViH»i(t»,Safe<l.  1837;  Zlzllii)f.  Ydlkiit  Kirf 
Yimitt,  Wlltia,  1890;  MOller,  in  Ha-Shahar,  vols,  vlt.' luid  vlll. 
K.  c.  J.    I).    E. 

PALESTINIAN  TALMUD.     See  Talmitd. 

PALEY,  JOHN:  American  jotirnalist;  born  Feb. 
G.  1871.  at  Kadoszkowice,  government  of  Wilna, 
Bu.ssia.  After  icceiving  the  usual  education,  he  at- 
tended the  Talmudical  colleges  of  Minsk.  Volosin, 
and   Lilian.     In   1889  he  emigrated  to  New  York, 
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where  be  becanio  editor  of  "  Der  Volksadvokat. "  In 
18t'l  lie  removed  to  Pliihidelpliia.  became  coiineoted 
there  with  the  "JiUlisehe  Presse,"  aud,  in  1892, 
with  the  '■  Volkswiichter"  (as  editor  and  imblislier). 
Returning  to  New  Yoik,  he  has  been,  siuee  1893, 
editor  of  the  '".Judisches  Tageblatt"  and  of  the 
"JDdisclie  Gazetten,"  which  he  has  made  the  most 
widely  circulated  Jewish  paper  in  the  world.  Paley 
is  the  author  of:  "The  Russian  Nihilist"  and  "Life 
in  New  York  "  (dramas) ;  "  Die  Sch  warze  Chevrah  "  ; 
"I'riel  Acosta";  "Mysteries  of  the  East  Side"; 
"  The  Erev  Rav  "  ;  "  Yiehus  und  Verbrecheu  "  ;  "  Das 
Leben  in  New  York  ";  etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPUT  :  American  Jcivish  Ffnr  BiioA. .Tfiffi  (1904-5). 
.1.  F.   T.    H. 

PALGKAVE    (COHEN),     SIR    FRANCIS: 

Euglish  historian;  born  in  London  July,  17t<y;  died 
there  Julj-  6.  1861 ;  sou  of  Meyer  Cohen,  a  member 
of  the  Loudon  Stock  E.xchange.  lie  was  an  infant 
prodigy.  At  the  ageof  eight  he  made  a  translation 
of  Homer's  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  "  into  French,  which 
was  published  by  his  father  (London,  1796).  In 
1823  he  changed  his  name,  by  royal  permission,  to 
Palgnive,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Dawson  Tur- 
ner, the  historian.  He  was  trained  as  a  solicitor, 
but,  having  embraced  Christianity,  was  called  to 
the  b:ir  in  1827,  devoting  himself  to  pedigree  cases. 
He  had  previously  shown  great  interest  in  the  rec- 
ords, drawing  np  an  elaborate  plan  for  their  publi- 
cation: this  was  approved  bj'  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, for  which  he  edited  many  volumes  of  rec<jrds 
during  the  decade  1827-37.  In  1S32  he  published 
"The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth," which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  earliest 
important  study  of  English  constitutional  history 
founded  on  the  records.  He  was  knighted  in  that 
year,  and  in  1838  became  deputy  keeper  of  Her 
Majesty's  records,  in  which  capacity  he  issued 
twenty-two  annual  reports  of  great  historic  value. 
His  most  important  work  is  "A  History  of  Nor- 
mandy and  England,"  4  vols.,  London,  1851-63. 

Palgrave  had  four  sons,  each  of  whom  attained 
distinctionof  various  kinds:  Francis  Turner  Pal- 
grave (1824-1902),  editor  of  "CJnlden  Treasury  of 
En;;lish  Songs  and  Lyrics."  and  jirofessor  of  poetry 
at  O.xford;  'William'  Gififord  Palgrave  (1826-88), 
Eastern  traveler,  and  author  of  "A  Year's  Journej- 
Through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia"  (Loniion. 
18fi.")V  and  other  works;  Robert  Harry  Ing-lis 
Palgrave  (b.  1827),  editor  of  "Tli.'  nirtioiiary  of 
Political  Economy":  and  Sir  Reginald  Francis 
Douce  Palgrave  (1829-1903).  cU  rk  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

BlBi.ioc.RAPIIY :  Gentleman's  Mayazine,  1861.  part  it.  pp.  «1  ■ 
«5;  Dill.  Xat.  Ifioa. 

J . 

PALITSCHINETZKI,    JOSEPH     HIRSH  : 

Bihlieul  M  hiiliir;  In. in  l.'^U').  diid  al  licrdyihcv  Feb. 
27,  1886.  He  was  instructor  in  iIk;  liible  in  the  rab- 
binical seminary  at  Jitomir  until  its  close,  and  was 
an  assiduous  student  throughout  his  life.  Palitschi- 
netzki  was  the  a\itlior  of  "  Kera  Mikra"  (Jitomir. 
1874),  on  Biblical  Hebrew  and  various  other  Biblical 
s»l)jpct.s.  In  this  v.'ork,  as  well  as  in  his  articles 
contributed  to  different   periodicals,  he  evinces  a 


wide  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  lit- 
erature. 

BiBLKXiRAPHV:  Fuenu,  Kencfil   I'i.tivi.l,  p.  431:    liabblno- 

vk'li.   Kcneset  Yisniel,   1.,  col.    1121;    Sokolow,  Sefer  ha- 

Shanah,  1.  TO;  idem,  in  H(i--l.<i/,  lii.  119. 

11.  H.  A.  S.  AV. 

PAIiM  (Pluenix  dactylifera):  An  evergreen  tree 
growing  in  tropical  climates  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
The  term  for  it,  common  to  the  Aramaic,  Ethiopic, 
and  Hebrew,  is  "tamar"  (irDn)-  The  Anibic 
"tamr"  means  more  particularly  the  fruit  of  the 
date-palm.  The  Aramaic  has  also  the  name  "  dikla," 
and  a  feminine  form,  "diklela"  (see  Jastrow, 
"Diet."  «.;;.).  The  stem  of  the  date-palm  is  slen- 
der and  very  yielding,  so  that  in  a  storm  it  sways 
back  and  forth,  but  does  not  break ;  and  through- 
out its  length  it  bears  marks  showing  where  leaves 
have  fallen  off.  The  tree  is  crowned  by  a  mass 
of  branches  from  40  to  80  in  number,  and  on 
these  the  fruit  grows.  There  are  distinct  male  and 
female  trees— hence  the  masculine  and  feminine 
forms  of  the  name  in  Aramaic — and  artificial  fertili- 
zation is  necessary.  The  Assyri:in  monumentsshow 
figures  of  a  god  having  a  pail  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  spreading  the  pollen  on  inilms. 

"When  the  fruit  begins  to  grow  it  has  a  green 
color,  which  gradually  changes,  through  yellow  and 
red,  until  it  becomes  <iuite  dark  :  it  hangs  in  bunches 
from  the  stalk.  The  date-palm  relies  for  nourish- 
ment upon  its  roots,  which  strike  downward  and 
reach  water  under  the  soil ;  if  this  fails,  irrigation 
must  be  resorted  to.  Especially  interesting  in  this 
light  arc  the  Babylonian  contract  tablets.  From 
these  it  is  learned  that  trenches  were  dug  around 
the  palms,  so  as  to  supply  water  to  the  roots.  From 
the  tablets  it  is  clear  also  that  dates  were  \ised  quite 
frequently  in  payment  of  rent  aud  of  all  kinds  of 
debts  (sec  "  Babylonian  Expedition  of  University  of 
Pennsjivania,"  ix.). 

The  tree  was  very  plentiful  in  Palestine  in  an- 
cient times,  but  now  is  found  only  at  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret,  near  Jericho,  and  aiound  the  Dead  Sea 
(Nowack,  "  Lehrbuchder  Ilcbraisclien  Archiiologie," 
i.  62).  At  Elim  (Ex.  xv.  27;  Num.  xxxiii.  9)  there 
were  seventy  palms  growing  aroimd  the  springs. 
The  date-palm  was  put  to  many  uses.  The  fruit 
was  tised  for  food,  and  from  it  a  drink  was  distilled. 
The  leaves  were  used  as  a.  roof-covering ;  the  stem, 
for  building  purposes  and  for  fuel.  Parts  of  the 
stalk  were  used  to  weave  ropes.  From  the  better 
(luality  of  dates,  accoi-ding  to  Josephus  ("B.  J."  iv. 
8,  §  3),  a  kind  of  honey  was  pressed:  this  was  also 
known  to  the  Talmudic  writers  (Low,  "Aramaischc 
Pflanzennamen,"  p.  124). 

The  qualities  of  the  date-palm  are  referred  to 
quite  frequently  in  a  figurative  sense  in  the  jioetical 
books  of  the  Bible.  Together  with  another  ever- 
green tree,  the  cedar,  it  is  used  to  typify  the  pros- 
perity of  the  righteous  man  (Ps.  xcii.  13).  Its  fall, 
slender,  gracefid,  mobile  stalk  symbolizes  the  beau- 
tiful female  figure  (Cant.  vii.  8",  9).  In  Joel  (i.  12) 
the  date  jialm  is  spoken  of  as  languishing. 

In  the  Temple  service,  branches  of  the  dale-palm 
were  used  at  the  Feast  of  Booths  (Lev.  xxiii.  40; 
Nell.  viii.  1!)).  A  palm  design  was  used  as  a  deco- 
ration in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  vi.  29) 
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ami  in  the  plan  of  Ezekiel's  Temple  (Ezek.  xl.,  pas- 
»im).  A  coin  struck  hy  Jailihia  has  on  it  the  fig- 
ure of  the  tliitepalni  (De  Sanlcy,  "Nuniisniutique 
Juive,"  plate  1,  fig.  6).  Several  names  in  the  IJilile 
give  evidence  of  the  plentifulness  of  the  palm. 
Jericho  is  called  "the  city  of  palm-trees"  (Dcut. 
x.\xiv.  3;  Judges  i.  16,  iii.  13;  II  Chron.  x.wiii.  15). 
••  Tamar  "  occurs  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  19;  and  two  other 
placc-nanu'S  have  the  word  as  an  element,  viz., 
"  llazazon-tamar "  (II  Chron.  xx.  2)  and  "Baal- 
tamar"  (Judges  xx.  313);  perhaps  "Tadmor"  (II 
Chron.  viii.  4)  also.  Tliree  women  bear  the  name 
"Tamar"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6;  II  Sam.  xiii.  1,  xiv. 
27).  Under  a  palm-tree  Deborah  sat  and  judged 
Israel;  and  oti  tliis  account  it  was  called  "the  palm- 
tree  of  Deborali  "  (Judges  iv.  5;  but  see  Deborah, 
the  nur.se  of  Kebekali).  For  the  part  this  tree  played 
in  early  Semitic  civilization,  see  Barton,  "Semitic 
Origin.s,"  Index,  s.v.  "Palm,"  1901.  The  Mislmah 
(see  Liiw,  I.e.  pp.  109-125)  mentions  three  kinds  of 
dales. 

E.  G.  n.  G.  B.  L. 

PALMA  :  Capital  of  the  Spanisli  island  of  Ma- 
jorca. As  early  as  the  Moorish  period  Jews  were 
living  in  Almudayna,  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
city,  which  was  surrounded  by  walls  and  contained 
the  "Castell  dels  Jueus,"  the  Jews'  castle.  About 
1290  Alfonso  III.  or  James  II.  assigned  them  a  spe- 
cial ghetto,  surrounded  by  walls  with  gates  for  their 
own  iirotection.  It  was  situated  in  the  De  Cala- 
trava  quarter  in  the  i)arish  of  Santa  Eulalia,  and 
comprised  the  Calle  de  Jlonte  Sion  and  "el  Calle," 
or  the  Jews'  street  proper.  In  1318  Sancho  I. 
granted  the  Jews,  at  their  own  request,  this  ghetto 
as  their  liabitatiim  forall  time.  With  the  permission 
of  the  king,  the  Jews  had  built  a  fine  synagogue, 
but  it  was  hardly  comjileted,  in  1314,  when  Sancho 
I.  took  it  from  them  by  way  of  punishment,  and 
converted  it  into  the  Church  of  Santa  Fe.  In  1331 
James  III.  permitted  them  to  build  a  new  but  plain 
synagogue  ("casa  de  oracion  ")  or  school  ("escuela  ") 
in  the  street  in  which  their  cemetery  was  situated, 
and  they  gave  a  mortgage  on  this  building,  which 
liad  not  been  entirely  paid  oil  in  1380.  In  addition 
to  this  synagogue  there  were  two  smaller  ones, 
situated  between  the  churches  of  Santa  Fe,  Santa 
Bartolome,  and  Santa  Misericordia. 

The  Jews,  to  whom  James  I.,  conqueror  of  the 
Balearic  Isles,  granted  privileges  which  were  abro- 
gated and  renewed  by  subse(|uent  rulers,  formed  in 
their  aljania  almost  a  state  within  a  state.  At  its 
liead  were  five  representatives,  called  "secretarii" 
or  "regidores,"  a  treasurer  ("  tesorero"),  and  a  coun- 
cil consisting  of  eight,  and  at  times  of  more,  jiersons, 
who  were  elected,  according  to  an  old  ])riv!lege,  by 
llie  Jews  themselves,  and  were  confirme(l  by  the 
king.  Sancho  I.,  after  abrogating  in  1314  all  the 
privileges  granted  the  Jews,  meddled  with  their 
internal  alTairs  also,  and  artiilrarily  appointed  a  cer- 
tain Astriic  b.  Nono  as  secretary  or  representative, 
The  other  representatives  protested  to  Sancho's 
successor,  whereupon  the  right  of  free  election  was 
restored  to  th(^  Jews  (  "  Boletin  Acad.  Hist."  xxxvi. 
197,  No.  40).  Only  honorable  and  independent  men 
wore  eligible  as  "secretarii";  iihysicians.  brokers, 
and  all  persons  who  sought  to  gain  ofiice  by  infiu- 


ence  or  other  unfair  means  being  excluded.     The 

number  of  the  members  of  the  council  varied.  In 
1374  the  aljama  consisted  of  thirty  jhtsous;  but, 
since  disputes  ami  divisions  often  arose  among  them, 
a  royal  decree  was  issued  on  Jan.  24  of  that  year  to 
the  elTcct  that  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  taxpayers 
should  have  seats  in  it  (/6.  Nos.  71,  91).  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  aljama  had  the  right  to  make 
statutes  and  to  issue  regulations,  which  all  its  mem- 
bers had  to  obey  implicitly.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  community  were  forbidden  to  buy  or  to  wear 
garments  of  more  expensive  material  than  did  the 
.secretaries,  and  the  council  prohibited  extravagant 
celebrations  of  betrothals  and  weddings.  The  secre- 
taries and  the  council  constituted  a  court  of  morals, 
and  had  the  right  to  fine  and,  if  necesssuy,  to  ex- 
communicate refractory  members  (decree  of  Sept.  17, 
1319,  ib.  No.  30).  Any  Jew  or  Jewess  who  dared  to 
revile  the  secretaries  or  the  council  was  to  be  pun- 
ished with  perpetual  banishment  from  the  island, 
and  any  one  who  returned  in  defiance  of  such  a  sen- 
tence was  to  have  the  right  fool  cut  off  (ib.  Nos. 
27,  61). 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  secretaries 
or  re])resentatives  of  the  "Calle  Juicli."  as  the  al- 
jama of  Palma  was  called,  was  the  regulation  of  the 
taxes.  They  drafted  a  "Constitution."  which  was 
approved  and  confirmed  by  the  king  in  1318.  All 
Jews  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  all  Jewesses  living 
independently,  all  strangers  remaining  for  a  month, 
and  all  foreign  merchants  doing  business  in  the  city 
for  a  j'car  were  subject  to  taxation.  Each  Jew  and 
Jewess  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax,  according  to  values, 
on  every  pound  of  flour  or  meat  consumed,  on  every 
garment,  on  every  purchase  or  sale,  anil  on  every 
hotise  or  lodging  leased  {ib.  pp.  2."i0  et  set/.).  Tlie 
method  of  taxation  was  as  follows;  the  governor 
appointed  a  committee  of  51  persons.  17  from  each 
of  the  tliree  classes,  and  this  body  chose  from  each 
section  one  person  in  whom  it  had  complete  confi- 
dence. Each  of  these  tliree  commissioners  was  then 
obliged  to  take  a  solemn  pledge  before  the  governor 
that  he  would  make  the  appraisements  without  fear 
or  favor,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge'  and 
belief.  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  aljama 
were  then  given  to  each  of  the  commissiimers  for 
appraisement,  and  according  to  their  valuation  the 
taxes  were  apportioned  by  the  governor  and  an- 
nounced to  the  secretaries  (rt.  Xo.  106).  The  divi- 
sion of  the  mone}'  for  the  poor  was  undertaken  with 
the  assistance  of  eight  of  the  wealthiest  taxpayers 
of  the  community.  The  following  rein'csentatives 
of  the  aljama  are  mentioned  between  1318  and  1390: 
Abraham  Malaipii,  Astrnc  b.  Nono,  Isaac  b.  Aaron, 
Ilayyim  Cohen,  Juce  Bar(|ui,  Vital  Cresques.  Mox- 
inius  Natjar.  Solomon  Jono,  Solomon  Susan,  Bione 
del  Mestre,  Maiinon  Xidlell,  ]\Iagaluf  Natjar,  Maha- 
luf  Feraig,  Bonsenior  Onicia,  and  others. 

The  Jews  of  Palma  were  undisturbed  in  their 
religious  observances.  They  were  allowed  to 
slaughter  accoKiingto  their  own  ritual  in  the  Chris- 
tian slaughter-house,  while,  by  an  agicement  made 
with  lli(M<'presentativesof  thealjam,-i  in  1344.  Chris- 
tian butchers  sold  kasher  meat  forone  dinarajiound 
more  than  other  meat  (ih.  No.  ,").'>).  The  Jews  took 
the  oath  on  the   Pentateuch,  without  the  curses  iu 
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the  formula  of  Barcelona.  At  Palma,  as  elsewhere, 
they  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  ami  especially 
in  commerce,  with  connections  as  far  as  noussillon, 
Catalonia,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  various  cities  in 
northern  Africa.  They  were  allowed  to  keep  Turk- 
ish and  Tatar  slaves,  but  on  the  condition  that  if 
these  slaves  should  accept  Judaism,  they  should  be- 
come the  property  of  the  king  (ib.  Nos.  5.5,  8.5). 

A  great  catastrophe  befell  the  Jews  of  Palma  on 
Aug.  2.  13!)1 ;  300  were  killed,  and  many  who 
sought  safety  in  tliglit  took  ship  for  the  Barbary 
States,  while  all  who  remained  accepted  baptism. 
The  municipal  council  of  Palma  had  promised  them 
a  large  sum  of  money  if  they  woidd  accept  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Jews  were  credulous  enough  to 
accept  the  terms;  but  when,  after  baptism,  they 
demanded  the  money,  the  council  refu.sed  payment 
on  various  pretexts,  and  the  neophytes  ap]iea!cd  in 
vain  to  the  governor  tliroiigh  their  representatives, 
Miguel  Graeia  (formerly  Bonsenior  Gracia),  Juau 
Amat  or  Malialuf  F;uiuim,  Antonio  Abraham  Sas- 
portas,  Gabriel  Fuster  (formerly  Moximus  Nat  jar), 
Pedro  Fuster  (son  of  ;<Iaimon  Natjar),  and  others 
(Villanueva,  "Viaje  Literario,"  xxi.  224;  the  letter 
of  Hasdai  Crescas  at  the  end  of  "Shebet  Yehudah," 
ed.  Wiener,  p.  129;  "Bolctiu  Acad.  Hist."  xl.  lo'Zei 
seq. ;  '•  R.  E.  J."  xliv.  297  et  seg.). 

Accusationsof  ritual  murder  were  brought  against 
the  Jews  of  Palma  in  1309  and  in  1435.  While  on 
the  former  occasion  King  James  II.  instituted  severe 
proceedings  against  the  false  accuseis,  a  century 
later  the  bishop  of  the  city  credited  the  report. 
Several  hundred  Jews  were  baptized  in  consequence 
of  the  persecution.  This  put  an  end  to  the  JewLsh 
conmuiuity  of  Palma,  and  the  synagogue  was  trans- 
former! into  a  church,  although  the  cemetery  was 
still  called  "El  Campodu los  Judios "  aslateas  1.521. 
See  Bale.vkic  Isles;  Chuetas. 

BrBLIor.RAPHT :  The  chief  source  for  the  history  of  the  Jews  of 
Palma,  as  of  those  of  Majorca  generally,  is  a  manuscript  writ- 
ten on  parchment,  and  containing  113  documents,  which  prob- 
ably once  belonged  to  the  aljama  of  Palma.  After  H'-io  it 
came  into  the  p*»ssession  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  later  ac- 
quired by  the  Marquis  of  Canipo-Franco.  This  codex  was 
used  bv  Villanueva  in  his  Vtnjf.  Liternrio,  vols.  x.xi.  and 
xxil.,  and  by  Morel-Fatio  in  li.  E.  J.  iv.  :iI-.TO.  The  docu- 
ments were  recently  published  by  G.  Llabrea  and  F.  Fita  in 
lioUtin  Acmi,  Hi^i.  vol.  xxxvi. 
.:  M.    K. 

PALDIYBAC  Hebrew,  Tadmor;  Greek,  eorri/idrt : 
Latin  name  of  a  citi'  in  a  well-watered  oasis  of 
the  Syrian  desert,  five  da\s'  journey  from  the 
Euphrates,  between  three  and  four  daj'S  from 
Tliapsakus,  and  three  days  from  Aleppo.  Palmyra 
was  situated  on  the  highway  leading  fiom  Phenicia 
to  the  Euphrates  by  way  of  upper  Syria,  and  in  late 
antiquity  was  one  of  the  largest  commercial  centers 
of  the  East.  It  was  Siiid  to  have  been  founded  by 
Solomon  when  he  conquered  Hamath-zobah,  thus 
obtaining  partial  control  of  the  highway  (I  Kings  ix. 
18;  IlChron.  viii.  4).  L'nder.Iehu  the  Jewish  realm 
seems  to  have  lost  Palmyra  as  well  as  its  other  East- 
ern possessions  (II  Kings  x.  32-34),  although  it 
regained  the  city  under  Jeroboam  II.  (H  Kings 
Xiv.  24). 

It  was  not  until  the  third  century  of  the  common 
era  that  Judaism  again  came  into  contact  with  Pal- 
myra. Although  the  empress  Zenobia  seems  to 
Lave  been  fiiendly  to  the  .lews,  yet  there  arc  pre- 


served in  the  Talmud  a  number  of  quotations  from 
contemitorary  scholars  which  indicate  that  the  ruling 
powers  of  Palmyra  w'crc  not  liked  by  the  Jews. 
Thus,  H.  Johaiian  siiid ;  "  Hajtpy  will  he  be  who  shall 
.see  the  downfall  of  Tadmor  "  ( Yer.  Ta'an.  iv.  8) ;  and 
there  wasa  popular  Jewish  ju-overb  to  the  effect  that 
"the  impure  niixtun^  rolls  from  hell  (Yeb.  ITa)  to 
Tadmor,  and  thence  to  Messene  and  Harpania"  (Yeb. 
16a,  b,  17a;   comp.  Riinhi  <id  lac. ). 

Later  writers,  who  did  not  iinderstiiinl  the  Jewish 
hati'ed  of  Tadmor,  sought  an  explanation  in  mixed 
marriages,  or  in  the  aid  which  the  Palinyrenes  had 
given  to  the  Romans  when  the  Temple  was  destrojed. 
R.  Judali,  a  pupil  of  Samuel,  said:  "The  day  on 
which  Tadmor  is  destroyed  will  be  made  a  holiday  " 
(Yeb,  16b-17a).  Nevertheless  Palmyrene  proselytes 
were  received  (Yer.  Ivid.  iv.  6.5c).  The  Jews  even 
seem  to  have  taken  up  arms  against  Palmyra.  The 
story  is  told  that  a  certain  Ze'era  bar  Hinena  (Hanina) 
was  seized  in  the  city  of  Sassifa  and  taken  before 
Zenobia  for  sentence,  whereupon  R.  Johanan's  two 
disciples,  R.  Ammi  and  R.  Samuel,  went  to  the  em- 
press to  plead  for  his  liberty.  She  received  them 
very  ungi-aciously,  however,  saying,  "Do  you  think 
that  you  may  do  what  j'ou  please,  relying  on  your 
God,  who  has  vouchsafed  you  so  many  miracles?" 
At  that  moment  a  Saracen  entered,  bearing  a  bloody 
dagger,  and  cried:  "With  this  dagger  Bar  Is'azar 
has  killed  his  brother"  (or,  "has  been  killed"), 
whereupon  Ze'era  bar  Hinena  was  released  (Yer. 
Ta'an.  viii.  46b).  This  story,  in  itself  obscure,  com- 
bined with  the  sayings  cited  above,  shows  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Jews  toward  the  city. 

In  the  twelfth  century  more  than  2.000  Jewish 
families  were  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmyra. 
The  men  were  warlike,  and  often  came  in  Conllict 
with  the  Christians  and  Mohainmedans.  A  Hebrew 
inscription  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  consist- 
ing of  the  beginning  of  the  .Jewish  Shema'  (Dent.  v. 
4-9)  was  published  by  Landauer  in  the  "Sitzungs- 
berichteder  Berliner  Akadeinic,"  1884,  pp.  933  el  seq. 

Bibliography:   (iratz,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  iv.  273-276,  vi.  2tl : 

Schiirer,  Gfsvh.  :id  ed.,  i.  475,  478,  756;  Ritter,  Knikutide. 
part  viii.,  gS  2,  3. 
J.  S.    O. 

PALTI  or  PHALTI  :  Name  borne  by  two 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  probably 
an  abbreviation,  or  corruption,  of  Paltiki,.  1. 
Son  of  Rapliu,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  one  of  the 
twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  9).  2.  Second  husband  of 
Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  and  wife  of  David  (I  Sam. 
XXV.  44);  in  II  Sam.  iii.  15  the  name  is  given  as 
"  Phaltiel  "  ("  Paltiel  "  in  the  Hebrew). 

E.  0.  II.  S.    O. 

PALTIEL:  Vizier  to  the  Egyptian  califs  Al- 
Mu'izz  and  Abd  al-Mansur;  lived  in  the  .second 
half  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Chronicle  of  Aiiimaaz 
HEN  Paltiei.,  the  only  souice  for  the  history  of  this 
personage,  makes  Pallid,  by  his  mother  Kiissia,  !i 
grandson  of  Hisdai  ben  Ilanancel  and  a  desceiid.-iiil 
of  the  liturgical  poet  Sheiihaliah  of  Oria.  When 
Oria  was  taken  by  .M Mu'izz,  Paltiel  won  the  favor 
of  the  con(|ueror  through  his  astrological  skill.  He 
predicted  that  Al  Mu'izz  would  reign  over  three 
countries  On  leaving  Italy  Al-Mu'izz  took  Paltiel 
with  him  to  liis  kingdom  of  North  Africa  and  en- 
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trusteil  him  with  the  iliiection  of  the  affairs  of  state. 
Soon  the  vizier  liad  an  opiiortunity  to  show  liis  great 
administrative  ability.  During  Al-Mn'izz's  marcli 
throMgli  llie  cieserl  against  Egypt,  Paltiel  provideit 
his  army  and  reliniie  witli  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Ahimaaz  expatiates  upon  the  wise  administration 
and  the  farrcaeliiug  intluence  of  Paltiel,  wlio,  hy  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  caused  the 
release  of  the  Jewish  ])risoners  taken  at  Hari  and 
Otranto.  As  an  illustration  of  his  generosity  and 
modesty  Ahimaaz  relates  the  following;  On  the 
Day  of  Atonement  Paltiel  was  called  to  the  Torah. 
The  whole  congregation  rose  in  his  honor,  but  he 
bade  all  but  the  children  to  remain  seated,  announ- 
cing that  otherwise  he  would  not  accept  the  ollice. 
When  the  reading  was  over  he  offered  ,5,000  dinars 
for  various  charitable  purposes,  including  aid  to  the 
poor  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  college  at  Babylon. 
Next  morning  he  summoned  a  band  of  riders  on 
horses  and  mules  and  despatched  them,  laden  with 
the  gold  he  liad  vowed,  with  a  caravan.  At  his 
death  his  son  Samuel,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
office  of  vizier,  distributed  20,000  drachmas  in  simi- 
lar benefactions. 

Although  no  Arab  historian  mentions  the  name  of 
Paltiel,  it  is  believed  bj-  some  scholars  that  the  nar- 
rative of  Ahimaaz  hasacertain  historical  basis.  De 
Goeje  endeavored  to  identify  Paltiel  with  the  vizier 
Jauhar  al-Rumi,  or  Al-Saklabi,  whose  adventures 
present  many  points  of  analogy  with  those  related 
of  Paltiel  by  Ahimaaz. 

BinLior.R.4rnv:  N'eiilmuer,  in./.Q.  R.  iv.  820;  idem,  M.J.  (Mi. 
I'iTCt  fifi.:  iileni.in  [{.E.J.  .\.viii.  ;.'3t);  Baclier,  ili.  xxxii.  14(i ; 
Kaufninnn.  in  Miiiiats.ft)irilt.  1896,  p.  Wi;  iihni,  in  Z.  D.  .V. 
G.  li.  4:*i ;  De  Goeje,  in  Z.  D.  M.  U.  Hi.  73 ;  Steinschiieider.  in 
MtinaUfsdirift.  xllv.  aj9 ;  Abrahams.  Jewiih  Life  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ayes,  p.  317. 
S.  I.   Bk. 

PALTIYA  (PELATYA)  OF  NAWEH  :  Pal- 
estinian haggadistof  the  third  century.  He  is  cited 
but  once,  as  author  of  a  derashah.  The  haggadists 
consider  the  phraseology  of  Eccl.  i.  4  pecidiar,  un- 
less the  expression  "The  earth  abideth  for  ever" 
implies  the  perpetuity  of  Israel.  Thereiiiion  Sam- 
uel (of  the  fourth  amoraic  generation)  quotes  Pela- 
tiah  as  teaching  that  Israel  is,  indeed,  metonymic- 
aily  called  "erez" (earth,  land).  Hesays,  "Scripture 
states  [Judges  xviii.  30]:  "Jonathan  .  .  .  and  liis 
sons  were  priestsof  Dan  until  theexileof  the  ere?  '; 
but  since  an  erez  can  not  be  exiled,  becau.se  it  can 
not  be  moved,  it  is  evidentthat  Isiael  (the  possessor 
of  the  erez]  is  meant.  This  is  confirmed  by  .Malachi, 
who,  addressing  Israel,  says  [.Mai.  iii.  12|,  'All  the 
nations  shall  call  }"0U  blessed,  for  ye  shall  be  a 
delightsome  eiez  '  "  (Eccl.  R.  i.  4:  see  Eiiihoru  «rf 
loc.).  AstoNaweh,  comp.  Neubauer,  "G.  T."  p.  245, 
with  Ilirschen.sohn,  "Mel.ikere  Arez,"  n.v.  (see  also 
Schwarz,  "Toledot  ha-Arez,"  ed.  Luucz,  p.  27(i; 
SchUrer,  "Gesch."  3d  ed.,  ii.  13). 

K.  V.  S.  M. 

PALTOI  B.  ABAYI:  Gaon  of  Pmnbedita  from 
842  to  H.58.  He  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  promi- 
nent geonim  at  that  academy,  the  iufiuencc  of  which 
he  extended  to  such  a  degree  that  the  exilarch  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Piimbedita  if  he  wisheil  to  convene 
a  public  assembly.  Paltoi  was  both  strict  and  en- 
ergetic in  his  ride.     In  one  of  his  letters  he  dwells 


on  excommunication  for  disobedience  to  the  Law, 
which  he  insists  should  be  revived  in  practise  (He- 
spousa  of  the  Geonim.  "  Sha'are  Zedek."  p.  7."),  note 
4).  Many  of  his  respon.sa.  covering  various  branches 
of  the  Law,  have  been  preserved  in  the  collec- 
tion "Sha'are  Zedek"  (Salouica,  1792).  He  is 
said  to  have  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  also, 
though  none  of  his  philosophical  works  has  been 
pi-eserved.  A  cabalistic  prayer  beginning  "'lUat 
ha 'lUot"  (Cause  of  All  Causes)  is  erioneonsly 
ascribed  to  Paltoi  by  Moses  Botarel  in  his  "Ye/.inih" 
commentary. 

Bibliography  ;  Furst,  Bi/i!.  Jud. ill. 64:  Grfitz.  G<wch.  3d  ed., 
V.  'Sil ;  Kaminka.  in  Winter  and  Wunsclie,  Jlidische  LHter(V- 
tnr.  li.  18  1'.). 
w.  B.  J.   Z.   L. 

PAMIERS  :  One  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
departnuiit  <•{  Ariege.  France.  A  Jewish  commu- 
nity existed  here  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  1256 
Maurin  II.,  Abbot  of  St.  Antoine,  granted  protec- 
tion to  the  Jew  Bonio,  son  of  Beslinenga,  in  consid- 
eration of  a  yearly  tax  of  a  gold  inarabotiu.  In 
1279  the  Jews  of  Painieis  agreed  among  themselves 
to  refrain  from  making  certaiti  extravagant  presents, 
especially  those  whicii  it  was  customary  to  give  to 
new-born  infants;  fiom  inviting  m'ore  than  twelve 
persons  to  f.'imily  festivals;  from  giving  more  than 
13  deniers  as  a  New-Year's  gift  to  each  child  ;  from 
appearing  in  the  ])ublic  squai'e  on  the  Sabbath;  and 
from  participating  in  games  of  dice  or  chess.  The 
cost  of  lawsuits  and  other  general  expenses  were  to 
be  paid  from  the  iiroceeds  of  certain  taxes.  The 
Abbot  of  St.  Antoine  approved  these  regulations, 
and,  as  a  token  of  his  good-will,  permitted  the  Jews 
to  wearon  their garmentsasmallcmbroidered  wheel, 
instead  of  the  large  one  of  cloth.  The  king  con- 
firmed this  decision  in  1280.  A  few  years  previ- 
ously (in  1274)  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  forbid- 
den the  king's  Jews  to  compel  those  belonging  to 
the  abbey  of  Pamieis  to  contribute  to  a  certain  tax. 

In  1300a  cure  of  the  diocese  wasexcommmiicated 
because  he  denied  his  indebtedness  to  a  Jew.  In 
1391  Gaston  III.,  Duke  of  Foix.  imprisoned  the  sev- 
enty Jews  then  living  at  Pamiers  and  threatened 
them  with  death  unless  they  paid  him  the  sum  of 
3.000  scudis.  In  1394  there  were  only  50  Jews  at 
Pamiers,  whom  the  duke  would  not  allow  to  depart 
until  he  was  forced  to  do  so  by  the  officers  of  the 
seneschal  of  Toulouse,  acting  under  orders  from  the 
King  of  France. 

IJiBi.inGRAiMiY:  Saice,  Lrx  Jtiifis  ihi  Loiij/tid/or.  pp.  It.  29. 40, 
41,lls.2;i9;  XiomVaissi-w,  Iti.'itoin'  tiiua'aU  liit  lAnmuednc. 
iv.,  IKx-umentnrv  Pnxifsy;  Deppincr.  LcsJuif.^*  ilmi.t  te  M<>- 
liai  .!(;<.  pp.  i:Ji,  l.H.  19ii;  It.  /■;.  ,/.  iii.  215.  xviii.  i;i!l;  Solci- 
iiKin  b.  Ueul)en  Runted,  Diwan  (in  MS.:  see  Ncubaner.  i'nt. 
Hod/.  lUlir.  MSS.  No.  1984);  Gross,  G'<i»i<i  Juduicti.  p.  438. 
s.  S.    K. 

PAMPLONA:  Capital  and  oldest  city  of  the 
kingdiini  of  Navarra,  Spain.  Next  to  Tiidela.  it 
possessed  the  most  important  Jewish  conununity. 
'I"he  Jewry  was  situated  in  the  Navarreria,  the  old- 
est quarter  of  the  city.  When  Navarra  came  under 
the  guardianship  of  I'hilii)  the  Fair,  and  the  Pam- 
plonians  refused  to  pay  him  homage,  the  Jewry  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  troops,  the  hou.ses  weje 
plundered,  and  many  Jews  were  killed  (1277).  In 
1280,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  Jews,  the  city  was 
directecl  to  restore  to  them  the  confiscated  jiroperties 
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and  to  assign  to  them  other  ground  for  building 
piir|i(isos.  In  1319  the  city  council,  in  conjunction 
with  the  bishop,  to  whom  the  Jews  were  tributary, 
had  resolved,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  King 
Charles  I.,  to  rebuild  the  Jewry;  but  this  was  not 
done  until  1336. 

The  new  Jewry  was  near  the  Puentc  de  la  Mag- 
daleua,  and  was  surrounded  with  strong  walls  to 
guard  it  against  invasion.  In  the  Jewry  was  the 
Aleaceria.  where  the  Jews  carried  on  considerable 
tratiic  in  silk  goods,  while  in  a  separate  street  were 
stores  in  which  they  sold  jewelry,  shoes,  etc.  Some 
of  the  Jews  were  artisans,  and  were  employed  by 
tlie  royal  court;  others  practised  medicine.  The 
physician  Samuel,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as 
surgeon  to  the  English  knight  Thomas  Trivet,  was 
presented  by  King  Charles  in  1389  with  several 
houses  situated  in  the  Jewry  and  which  had  formerly 
been  in  the  possession  of  Bouafos  and  hissou  Sento, 
two  jugglers.  In  1433  the  physician  Maestre  Jacob 
Aboazar,  who  had  his  house  near  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, accompanied  the  queen  on  a  journey  abroad. 
Contemporary  with  him  Avas  the  physician  Juce 
(Joseph  I. 

In  137.)  the  Jews  of  Pamplona  numbered  about 
220  families,  and  paid  a  yearly  tax  of  2.592  pounds  to 
the  king  alone.  They  had,  as  in  Estella  and  Tudela, 
their  independent  magistracy,  consistingof  two  presi- 
dents and  twenty  representatives.  Gradually  the 
taxes  became  so  burdensome  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  borne.  In  140T  King  Charles  III.  issued  an  order 
that  the  movable  property  of  the  Jews  should  be 
sold  at  auction,  and  the  most  notable  members  placed 
under  arrest,  unless  they  paid  the  tax  due  to  him. 
To  escape  these  frequent  vexations  many  of  the 
Jews  resolved  to  emigrate;  and  a  part  of  the  Jewiy 
was  thus  left  uninhabited.  Xo  sooner  had  Leonora 
ascended  the  throne  as  coregent  (1469)  than  she  is- 
sued an  order  to  the  city  magistrate  to  require  the 
Jews  to  repair  the  dilapidated  houses. 

The  policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Lsabella  triumphed 
in  the  Cortes  of  Pamplona  in  1496.  Two  years 
later  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Xavarra.  Many 
emigrated;  and  those  who  were  unable  to  leave 
the  city  embraced  Christianity.  Hayyim  G.\i.ip.\p.*^ 
was  rabbi  of  Pamplona  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
an<l  the  scholar  Samuel  b.  Moses  Abbas  was  a 
resident  of  the  city. 

BiBUor.RAPnT  :  Kavserllng,  Gcfeh.  der  Jiuleii  in  Spanien,  i. 
M.  r.i.  Ti.  to.  liy>  i(  .«f/j.;  Rlos,  Hint.  li.  45.',  lit.  300 ;  Jacobs, 
Snun'fs,  s.v.  PfttnitUnia. 
s  M.  K. 

PAN,  TATJBE  :  Judito-German  authoress  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  lived  in  the  Prague  ghetto  at 
the  time  of  Mordecai  Meisei.;  daughter  of  R.  Moses 
Lob  Pi/.ker,  and  wife  of  R.  Jacob  Pan.  Like  many 
poets  of  this  period,  she  published  religious  and 
ethical  works  in  the  current  idiom  of  the  Jews. 
Such  publications  were  facilitated  by  the  printing- 
press  of  the  Gersonidcs  then  running  in  Prague. 
Among  other  pieces,  she  published,  probablj'  in  1609, 
a  poem  fpf  six  pages  under  the  title: 

"Ein  Schiincs  Lied.  Neu  Gemacht, 
Belo.sclien  Techinna  Ist'sAVorden  Ausgetraehl." 

In  the  final  ver.se  she  gives  some  autobiographical 
data,  as  follows : 


"  Wenn  Jetzt  wollt  wissen,  wer  (las  Lied  hal  (temacht, 
Tauhe,  Weib  des  R.  Jiikiili  I'ari.  hat  cs  dertrarht, 
TiK'liter  des  ehrAvurdlcen  nalil>l  I.iJb  I'izker  sal  l^'t], 
Der  Ewige  llic)(t'  be liiilen  uiis  all  '.  " 

Bibliography:  Kavserllng,  Die  JlUlinchcu  Fraueii.  p.  I.K. 
s.  A.    Kl. 

PANAMA.  See  Soitii  .\xi)  Cicxti!.\i,  Amekicx. 

PANEAS.     See  C.ssahea  PiiiLii-fi. 

PANET,  EZEKIEL:  Hungarian  rabbi;  born 
1783 at  Hielitz,  Silesia;  died  Nisan20,  1845,  at  Karls- 
burg,  Transylvania.  He  studied  in  the  yeshibah  of 
Leipnik,  Moravia,  under  Rabbi  Barucli  Frilnkel,  and 
then  went  to  Prague,  where  Chief  Rabbi  Samuel 
Landau  and  the  assistant  rabbi  Eleazar  Fleckeles  were 
his  teachers.  After  his  marriage  in  1802  he  spent  live 
years  at  Liusk  in  Talinudic  studies  and  then  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Polish  H.\siuiM,  with  whom  he 
maintained  close  relations  throughout  his  life.  He 
was  successively  rabbi  at  Ostrik  (1807-13)  and  Tarc- 
zal,  Hungary  (1813-23),  and  waschief  rabbi  of  Karls- 
burg  from  1823  to  1845. 

His  principal  literarj- work  is  "Sefer  Shc'elot  u- 
Teshubot  me-Rab  Yel.iezkel  we-Sha'are  Ziyyon,"  ed. 
M.  JI.  Panet,  Marmaros-Sziget,  1875.  Most  of  his 
works  are  extant  in  manuscript  and  contain  notes 
on  the  Talmud. 

Of  Panel's  sons  and  grandsons  the  follouiiii:  were 
rabbis:  (1)  of  Tasnad,  Hayyim  Bezaleel  Panet 
(b.  at  Bielitz  1803:  died  at  Tasnad  1877;  author  of 
several  works  and  of  the  Halakali  collection  "'  Sefer 
Derek  Yibhar");  his  grandson  Asher  Samuel 
Panet,  of  Ilidalmas;  (2)  of  Tarczal,  liisson  Lebush 
Panet ;  (3)  of  Dees,  his  son  Menahem  Mendel 
Panet  (author  of  several  manuscript  nnvilUi  nii  the 
Talmud,  besides  respousa  collections  entitled  "  Sha- 
'are  Zedek,"  "  Abne  Zedek,"  and  "  Mislipat  Zedek") ; 
his  grandson  Moses  Panet  (successor  to  his  father 
as  rabbi  of  Dees). 

Bibliography  :  J.  B.  Friedmann,  in  II.  B.  Panel's  Sefer  Derek 
Yibhar.  ed.  A.  J.  Panet.  Munkacs,  IS'.M. 
s.   ■  M.  El. 

PANZIERI  or  PANSIERI  (n"VJ2,  'TDJXS, 
'"l"SJ'D) :  Portuguese  family  members  of  which  are 
met  with  in  Constantinople  and  R<mie  from  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  family  is  still  (1904)  repre- 
sented in  Italy.  The  most  important  member  of  the 
Constantiiiii|ile  branch  is  : 

Ephraim  Panzieri  :  Physician  and  cabalist; 
flourished  in  Constantinople  about  1550;  died  in 
Damascus.  He  went  to  the  latter  city  to  study 
under  Hayyim  Vital,  and.  leading  au  ascetic  life 
there,  was  revered  as  a  saint. 

To  the  Roman  branch  belong:  Moses  Panzieri 
and  his  son  Jedidiah,  mentioned  in  I  lie  eoniniunity 
annals  of  15;i9;  Shabbethai  Panzieri  ami  his  son 
Moses  (15!S0  and  1583);  and  Shem-Tob,  son  of 
Mo.ses  (1601-16). 

To  another  line  belong:  Isaac  Panzieri  (whose 
wife  Piacentina  died  in  1561).  his  son  David,  and 
his  grandson  Samuel  (1602-17). 

Shabbethai  b.  Mordecai  Pansieri :  Rabbi  of 
Rome  in  1652  and  1653.  of  Sinigaglia  from  1680  to 
1685,  and  again  of  Rome  from  the  last-mentioned 
year.  He  had  a  reputation  as  a  Talmudist,  and  cor- 
responded with  Samuel  Aboab  in  Venice  and  with 
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Jeliiel  Fiuzi  in  Florence.  Wlicn  it  was  desired  to 
introduce  into  tlit  comnuniity  tlie  system  of  self- 
vuluatiou  of  proijerty  supported  by  an  oath,  Sliab- 
betliai  spoke  very  eucrgelieally  in  favor  of  the 
method  liiiherto  pursued,  namely,  that  of  valuation 
by  a  conunission  of  seven  members.  He  was  sup- 
ported liy  .lo.sepli  Fiaiunietta. 

A  Samuel  Pansieri  lived  at  linnir  in  1082;  and 
in  17'^U;iiid  17'.;i  David  and  Shem-Tob  b.  Sam- 
uel Pansieri  were  members  of  the  congregation 
there. 

BlBl.ioHRAPUV:  Mortanu  ImiifC,  p.  47:  Vogelsteln  and  RleKer, 
liisvh.  ikr  Judeii  in  fiiini,  ii.  270  et  stc/.;  Berliner,  Ucse/i. 
</ir  Judcii  in  J?iim.  ii.  oh;  Nepi-GlilronUi,  Tnlcdut  Ocdule 
yixrael,  p.  331);  Conlorte,  ^ure  ha-Durut,  p.  42a. 
G.  I.  E. 

PAOLI,  BETTY  (BARBARA  ELISABETH 
GLtJCK)  :  Au-striau  poetess;  born  at  Vienna  Dec. 
30.  1814;  died  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  July  5,  1894. 
Her  father,  a  physician,  died  when  she  was  very 
young;  and,  the  family  being  left  in  very  poor 
circumstances,  Betty  Paoli  was  compelled  to  earn 
her  own  living.  For  some  time  she  supported 
herself  as  a  teacher  in  Russian  Poland,  and  then,  re- 
turning to  Vienna,  she  in  1843  became  companion  to 
Princess  Marianne  Schwarzcnberg,  which  position 
she  held  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1848.  The 
following  three  years  she  spent  in  travel,  visiting 
Paris  and  Berlin,  and  in  1853  she  settled  again  in 
Vienna. 

Betty  Paoli's  poems,  which  evince  deep  feeling,  a 
fertile  imagination,  and  great  power  of  representa- 
tion, were  widely  read  toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Her  works  include:  "Gedichte." 
Pest,  1841  (2d  cd.  1845);  "Nach  dem  Gewitter," 
ih.  1843 (2d  ed.  1850);  "Die  Weltund  Meiu  Auge,"  i//. 
1844:  "Rcmiancero,"  ih.  1845;  "  Neue  Gedichte." 
ih.  1850;  (2(1  ed.  1856);  "  Lyrisches  und  Episches,"  »A. 
1855:  "  VVien's  Gemilldegallerien,"  Vienna,  1865; 
■■  Xeueste  Gedichte,"  ih.  1870;  •' Grillparzer  uud 
Seine  Werke,"  Stuttgart,  1875. 

BiHi.iOfiRAPHv:  Marie  von  Ebner-Esclienlmrli,  in  A't-ur  Frcie 
I'rcsse  (Vienna),  July  23, 1894. 
s.  F.  T.   H. 

PAPA:  Babylonian  amoi-a  of  the  lifth  genera- 
tiiMi;  born  about  300;  died  375;  pupil  of  Halia  and 
Abaye.  After  the  death  of  his  teachers  he  founded 
a  school  at  Neres,  a  city  near  Sura,  in  which  he  ofli- 
ciatcd  as"resh  metibta,"  his  friend  and  associate, 
|{.  Iluna  b.  Joshua,  acting  as  "  resh  kallali "  (356- 
375).  Papa's  father  seenisto  have  lieen  wealthy  and 
to  have  enabled  his  son  to  devote  himself  to  study 
(Yeb.  106a;  Hashi  lul  Inf.).  Papa  inherited  some 
property  from  his  father;  and  he  al.so  amassed  great 
wealth  by  brewing  beer,  an  occupation  in  which  he 
was  an  expert  (Pes.  113a;  B.  M.  65a).  He  likewise 
engaged  in  extensive  and  successfid  business  under- 
takings (Pes.  111b),  and  his  teacher  Baba  once  siud 
of  him:  "Happy  is  the  righteous  man  who  is  as 
jn-osperous  on  earth  as  oiilv  the  wicked  usually  are !" 
(Hor.  10b). 

But  Papa  and  his  partner  Hnna  were  not  always 
overscrupulous  in  their  business,  and  their  teacher 
said  to  them  at  times :  "  Ye  would  take  the  coats  f lom 
people's  backs"  (Git-  73a;  Ket.  85a).  Pajia.sold  his 
beer  at  a  higher  price  than  oi'dinary  because  he  gave 
the  buyer  credit,  although  this  practise  was  regarded 


as  a  kind  of  usury  (B.  M.  65a).  lie  was  avaricious 
in  other  ways,  and  frequently  refused  to  aid  the 
poor  (B.  B.  9a,  10a).  As  his  second  wife  he  had 
married  t  he  daughter  of  Abba  Sui'a'ah  (of  Sura ),  with 
whom  he  does  not  seem  to  have  lived  happily 
(comp.  Sauh.  14b);  for  she  prided  herself  on  the 
nobility  of  her  ancesti'y  as  contrasted  with  his  own. 
He  therefore  said,  referring  to  his  own  e.xpeiience: 
"Be  circumspect  and  not  hasty  in  marrying,  and 
take  a  wife  from  a  class  of  society  lower  than  thine 
own"  (Yeb.  63a). 

Papa  was  not  a  great  scholai';  and  he  lacked 
independence  of  judgment.  In  the  case  of  two 
conflicting  opinions  he  tried  to  accept  both  (Ber. 
lib,  59b;  Meg.  21b;  H"'-  lTb,4()a,  76b;  Shall.  20a). 
He  was,  consequently,  not  gre;itly  respected  as  a 
scholar;  and  H.  Idi  b.  Aliin  teiined  him  and  lluna 
b.  Joshua  "dardeki"  (childien;  Pes.  35,i ;  Yeb. 
85a).  R.  Huna  b.  Manoah.  Samuel  b.  Judali,  and 
R.  Hiyya  of  Vestania,  pupils  of  Raba,  came,  after 
their  teacher's  death,  to  attend  Papa's  lectures, 
which  they  found  obscure  and  vague.  They  com- 
municated their  opinions  to  one  another  by  signs,  to 
the  great  chagrin  of  Papa,  who  noticed  them,  and 
said:  "Let  the  scholars  ["rabbanan"]  go  in  peace" 
(Ta'an.  9a.  b).  R.  Simai  b.  Ashi  (father  of  R.  Ashi), 
who  also  attended  Papa's  lectures,  often  emliarrassed 
him  by  questions;  so  that  Papa  once  fell  on  his 
knees  ancl  prayed  that  God  might  protect  liiin  from 
being  hunnliated  by  Simai.  Simai,  who  was  a 
silent  witness  of  this  scene,  thereupon  resolved  to 
desist;  and  he  asked  no  further  questions  at  any 
time.  Papa  was  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  a  rep- 
utation as  scholar,  but  he  also  endeavored  to  do 
honor  to  all  other  scholars.  He  never  excommuni- 
cated one  (M.  K.  17a),  and  whenever,  during  his  busi- 
ness journeys,  he  came  to  a  place  in  which  a  scholar 
lived  he  visited  him  (Niddah  33b).  Once  when  an 
unseemly  reference  to  scholars  escaped  him.  he 
fasted  in  atonement  (Sanh.  lODa),  although  he  dis- 
liked fasting  anil  it  did  not  agree  with  him  (Ta'an. 
34b;  R.  H.  18b). 

He  made  journeys  in  connection  with  his  business 
(Ber.  42;  Meg.  31;  Niddah  33b).  and  thus  gained 
much  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  thecollection  of  popular  inoverbs  which 
he  considered  as  authoritative,  using  them  even  to  re- 
fute the  words  of  a  sage  (Ber.  59a).  The  aphorisms 
quoted  by  him  include  the  following:  "If  no  grain 
is  in  the  house,  quarrels  knock  at  the  door  and  en- 
ter" (B.  M.  59a);  "Sow  corn  for  thy  use  that  thou 
mayest  not  be  obliged  to  purchase  it ;  and  strive  to 
acquire  a  piece  of  property  "  (Yeb.  C3a). 

BiBi.iocRAPHY  :  Aliniliam  Mordecal  Pivnrka.  Ti)le<lnt  It.  Paiia, 
in  Ozar  lia-f:ifrut.  ls%.  v.  21.-!-21S;  \Vcls,s.  Dnr.  iv.  2(14-2(111 ; 
Hpilprln.  Seder  hn-Dnmt.  pp.  :il.i-;ilT.  Warsaw,  1S.S2:  (iriltz, 
Gesch.  3d  ed.,  Iv.  a;j8,  where  tie  is  frronceusly  railed  "  Papa 
b.  Hanan";  BiKlier,  An.  I'al.  Anwr.  pp.  141-14:1. 
w.  n.  J.   Z.   L. 

PAPER  AND  PAPYRUS.    See  M.\nuscuipts. 

PAPERNA,  ABRAHAM  JACOB  :  Russian 
cdueatnr  and  author;  Ihhm  at  Knpyl.  goveriime'it 
of  Minsk,  1840.  He  received  a  fair  educ.ition,  in 
eluding  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  Mendelssohn's 
translation,  Hebrew  grammar,  Talmud,  and  secular 
literature.  In  1863  he  entered  the  rabbinical  school 
of  Jitomir,   where  he   studied   until  1805;   he  was 
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tlien  trausferred  to  the  rabbinical  school  of  Wilna, 
from  wliicli  he  graduated  iu  iy(i7.  lu  1868  he  was 
appoiultd  teacher  at  the  goveruuieiit  Jewish  school 
at  Zakroczyu.  government  of  Warsjiw ;  and  in  18T0 
he  became  principal  of  the  goverument  Jewish  school 
of  Plotzk,  government  of  Suwalki.  He  was  also  in- 
structor in  the  Jewish  religion  at  the  g3-mnasium 
in  tlie  latter  town,  where  he  still  {I'J04)  resides. 

Paperua  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Rus- 
sian IlasUalah  movement  iu  the  last  ijuarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  contributed  various  books 
and  articles  to  Russian  as  well  as  to  Hebrew  litera 
ture.  Hislirst  Hebrew  poem,  "Emet  we-Emunah,"" 
appeared  in  "Ha-Karmel"  in  1863;  and  since  then 
Paperna  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  that 
periodical  as  well  as  to  "Ha-Meliz."  Critical  articles 
by  him.  entitled  "  Kankau  Hadasli  Male  Yashan  " 
(in  "Ha-Karmel,"  1807,  and  printed  separately, 
Wilna,  1868),  attracted  wide  attention  in  the  circles 
of  the  JIaskilim.  Iu  these  articles  Paperua,  influ- 
enced probably  b_v  the  Russian  critic  Pisarev, 
adopted  modern  realistic  methods  of  criticism.  lie 
exposed  the  worthlcssnessof  the  pseudo-classicism  in 
Hebrew  literature,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  "  guess- 
philolog)-  "  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud.  He  also  ridiculed  the  presumption  of  some 
of  the  young  Maskilim.  who  from  a  desire  for  fame 
attempted  to  write  books  in  Hebrew  on  botany,  as- 
tronomy, and  the  otlier  exact  sciences,  with  which 
they  were  entirely  unfamiliar.  A  curious  ess;iy  on 
the  drama  entitled  "Ha-Drama  bi-Kelal  we-ha-Ibrit 
bi-Perat  "  appeared  as  a  supplement  to  "  Ha-Meliz." 
1868.  It  called  forth  harsh  criticism  from  A.  B. 
Lewinsohn  in  his  pamphlet  "Tokahti  la-Bekarim," 
written  under  the  pseudouym"S.  Friedman  "  (Pa- 
perua had  attacked  Lebensohn's  "Emet  we-Emu- 
nah"), and  from  J.  Steinberg  ("  'En  Mishpat  ").  In 
1869  Paperna  published  an  article  on  the  Russifica- 
tion  of  the  Jews,  entitled  "  K  Yevreiskomu  Voprosu 
V  Vislyanskom  Kraye  "  (in  "Den,"  No.  13). 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  educational  matters, 
and  published:  "Mcsillat  ha-Limmud"  (Warsaw, 
1871),  a  Hebrew  grammar  in  Russian  :  "  Kratkaya 
Grammatika  Russkavo  Yazvka"  (i'6.  1874):  "More 
Sefat  Russiya  "  {ib.  1876:  3d  ed.,  188-1),  Ollendorff's 
method  for  the  study  of  the  Russian  language  by 
Hebrews;  "Samoj-chitel  Ru.sskavo  Yazyka;  Meruz 
Iggerot"  Ub.  1874;  3d  ed.,  1884).  a  Hebrew-Rus- 
sian letter-writer.  Among  his  articles  on  education 
may  be  mentioned  "O  Khederakh  Voobshchc,"  etc. 
(Plotzk.  1884).  on  the  hadarim.  Memoirs  ("Zik- 
ronot  ")  by  Paperna  on  the  rabbinical  school  of  Jit- 
omirand  its  professors  appeared  iu  Sokolov's"Sefer 
haShanah,"  1900.  p.  60. 

BiBLior.RAPHT :  Sokoliw,  Seftr  Zihlfanm.  p.  «.•).  Wai-saw,  1890 ; 
Wd-.lWf.  v..  Yi.:  StPlnberg.  'K/i  Mishpat,  Wilna.  1SH8;  Lan- 
dau. In  Hn-Miliz.  IsilS,  p.  IftS;  UottlobeK  ih.  p.  242;  Zeltlln, 
liihl.  I>,,^t-M,  M-/.  /-■..  p.  21<;. 

H.  R. 
PAPO,  ELIEZER  BEN  ISAAC  ;  Bulgarian 
rabbi  and  author;  born  in  Sarajevo.  Bosnia;  died  in 
1824.  He  held  the  office  of  rabbi  in  Silistria,  Bul- 
garia, till  his  death.  He  led  a  religious  life',  taking 
little  food,  and  restraining  himself  from  every  kind 
of  plensiire;  hence  he  was  surnamed  "the  Saint" 
("ha-Kadosh  "). 
Papo  was  the  author  of  the   following  works: 


"Pele  Yo'ez,"  rules  of  morality,  in  alphabetical 
order,  iu  two  parts  (Constantinople,  1824;  Bucha- 
rest, 1860);  "Elef  ha-Magen  "  (Salonica,  1828),  con- 
taining sermons  in  the  order  of  the  sections  of  the 
Pentateuch;  "llesed  la-Alaflm "  {ib.  1836),  treat- 
ing of  the  precepts  of  the  Sliulhau  'Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim,  and  |>ulilislied  by  his  son  Judah  Papo. 
Several  of  his  works  remain  in  manuscript. 

Bibliography  ;  Hiizan.  Ihi-Mci\ilfil  U-SlicUnitiih,  p.  .=ib ;  Judali 
Papo,  ITetace  u>J,Icxcd  la-Alulim.  parti.;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr. 
/{i«ifc.<   llrit.  Mux.  p.  (ia>:  Benjacol),  Ctoir  lia-Sefarim,  p. 
Ifti;  Levinstein,  Ijiir  Diir  wc-Diir.ihau\  p.  20. 
s.  N.  T.  L. 

PAPPENHEIM  :  Small  town  in  Mittelfianken, 
containing  one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  communities  in 
Bavaria.  The  statement  of  Stern-Neubuuer  that 
the  word  D''n3  in  U.  Solomon  bar  Simeon's  account 
of  the  persecution  during  the  Second  Crusade  means 
"Pappenheim,"  is  erroneous;  for  D"n3  must  be 
translated  "Bohemia."  Jews  must  have  been  living 
at  Pappenheim  before  1334,  however;  for  iu  that 
year  Louis  the  Bavarian  confirmed  the  marshal  of 
Pappenheim  in  "all  lights  and  favors  which  his  an- 
cestors have  received  from  kings  and  emperors, 
especially  the  right  to  protect  the  Jews  dwelling 
with  him." 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  many 
went  by  way  of  Italy  to  Germany;  and  the  commu- 
nity of  Pappenheim  was  considerably  increased  by 
these  immigrants,  who  formed  a  se|)arate  congiega- 
tion,  or  at  all  events  so  strongly  intiucnced  the  ex- 
isting congregation  that  the}-  were  able  to  introduce 
the  Venetian  ritual.  The  Venetian  minhag  still 
exists  there. 

The  earliest  tombstone  in  the  cemetery,  which 
was  closed  in  1867.  bears  the  date  5118  =  1357-58. 
The  synagogue  was  built  in  1811.  At  present  the 
Jews  of  Pappenheim  number  22  iu  a  total  popula- 
tion of  1,677. 

Bibliography  :  Xeuntt'r  Jahrcsltfriclit dcs IJialifriitchcn  Ver- 
ein.'^fUr  Millilfraiilirii.  fp.'l  f(  .vti;.;  Miiller.  -■!».<  FUnf 
JoJirtiundertt^n.  p.  21S;  Stern-Neubauer.  ITcljn'iixcht:  Bc- 
richtc  Uher die  Judeuverfulyung  Wdhrend  dcr KreuzzUge, 
p.  25. 

D.  M.  L.  B. 

PAPPENHEIM,  ISRAEL  HIRSCH  :  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Bavarian  .lews  and  champion  of 
their  emancipation;  born  at  Munich;  died  there 
Sept.  8,  1837.  He  was  liberal-minded  and  pro- 
gressive. As  early  as  Feb.  24,  1805,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  nobleman  he  pleaded  for  the  civic 
emancipation  of  his  coreligionists.  In  1821,  as  rep- 
resentative of  a  meeting  of  notables  held  at  Munich, 
he  presented  to  the  king  a  memorial  referring  to  the 
question  of  emancii)ation  ;  and  iu  1827  he  laid  before 
the  Bavarian  ministry  a  proposition  regarding  the 
organization  of  the  communities  with  a  consistorial 
constitution.  In  the  same  year  he  prepared  for  the 
press  the  prayer  book  with  Alexander  Behr's  Ger- 
man translation  (Munich).  For  twenty-five  years 
he  was  president  of  the  community  of  Munich, 
which  owes  to  him  the  erection  of  a  large  synagogue 
and  the  establishment  of  several  charitable  founda- 
tions. 

IIIBLIOGRAPIIY:  Hnnle,  Ueher  dk  Vrrfafgung  <Ier  Jiideii  (m 
Kriiikireiche  llalrrii.  p.  41  :  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jiul.  1.  ;*).'>;  Si(- 
lumilh.  lii..  part  2,  pp.  402  ct scq.  (contains  tbe  above-inen- 
tloned  memorial), 
s.  M.   K. 
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PAPPENHEIM,  SIMON:  German  writer; 
born  !it  I)cnil)ii)li:iinmer  1773;  (lied  iit  IJatibor  Aw^. 
6.  1840.  He  iit  first  supported  liiniself  as  a  private 
tutor,  and  then  he  obtained  in  liilihor  a  jiosition 
as  manager  in  a  pottery.  I'appenlieini  nican- 
■niiile  pursued  his  iiterary  studies  witli  such  zeal 
that  lie  became  "liouse-i)oet "  ("Hausdicliler")  on 
tlie  ■'  AllgemeinerOber.selilesisclier  Anzeijrcr  "  estab- 
lislied  in  Katibor  in  1802;  and  wlien  Baron  von 
Reiswitz  retired  from  its  editorship  (181 1)  Pappcn- 
lieini  sueceeded  him.  lie  luiblished  in  his  ])nper  po- 
etical contributions  of  a  distinctly  jiatriotic  eliarac- 
ter.  After  1816  he  published  the  "  Anzeiger  "  at  his 
own  expense  and  continued  to  edit  it  until  his  death. 

Bibi.ioi;raphy  :  niiHiincer.  Iltindcrt  Jalirc  Olierscliksiisclicr 
Ameigcr,  Katibor,  11)03. 
s.  A.  Lew. 

PAPPENHEIM,  SOLOMON  :  German  schol- 
ar; liniii  Feb.  2.  1740,  -.a  Zlilz.  Silesia;  died  March 
4  or  5,  1814.  at  Breslau ;  son  of  Associate  Kabbi  Se- 
ligmami  Pap])enheim  of  Ziilz.  He  himself  became 
associate  rabbi  at  Breslau.  Pappenheim  is  espeeiall.v 
known  for  his  book  on  Hebrew  synonyms,  which 
appeared  in  three  parts  un<ler  the  title  "Yeri'ot 
SheloMioh "  (part  i.,  Dyhernfurth,  1784;  part  ii., 
Kodelheim,  1831;  part  iii.,  Dyhernfurth.  1811;  the 
fourth  part  remained  imprinted).  His  "Arba'  Ko- 
sot"  is  an  imitation  of  Young's  "Night  Thoughts" 
in  poetic  jirose  (Berlin,  1790;  Zolkiev,  180.i;  Vienna, 
1809;  with  additions  by  M.  Lemaus,  Amsterdam, 
1817,  and  fieiiuently  reprinted).  During  the  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  early  burial  he  wrote  sev- 
eral works  in  German  favoring  the  practise  among 
Jews:  "Die  Friilie  Bcerdignng  bei  den  Judeu " 
(Breslau,  17!)r));  "Die  Notliwendigkeit  der  Frfiben 
Beerdigung"  {ilj.  1797);  "Deduction  Seiner  Apolo- 
gie  fi'ir  die  Friihe  Beerdigimg"  (il).  1798).  Against 
David  FriedHtnder's  views  he  wrote  "Freymuthige 
Erkliirung  ilber  die  .  .  .  KritiU  des  Gottesdienstes 
der  .luden  und  deren  Erziehung  der  .lugend  "  (/A. 
1813),  in  which  he  holds  up  to  his  nation  various 
abuses  within  and  without  the  Synagogue,  declaring 
"a  convention  of  sensil)le  rabbis  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  lliese  abuses  to  be  highly  desirable." 

Other  works  by  Pappenheim  are:  "  Beitritge  zur 
Beriehtiginig  der  Beweise  vora  Dasein  (Jottes  aus 
der  Keiiien  Vernunft  "  (/A.  1794);  "  Abermaliger  Ver- 
sueh  liber  den  Ontologischen  Beweis  vom  Dasein 
Gottcs,"  etc.  {lb.  1800).  Of  his  Hebrew  lexicon 
"Heshek  Shelonioh  "  oidy  one  lunnber,  on  the  parti 
clcs,  appeared  (Breslau,  1803).  "(Je'ullat  Mizrayim  ; 
Ueber  die  Eriosung  aus  Aegypten  als  Gnmdstein 
des  Gesctzes,"  etc.,  was  printed  after  liis  death  by 
Hirseh  S.ielis  {ilj.  1815). 

Bini.iocRAPnv  :  Fiirst.  Ifilil.  Jiid.  111.  C4  ;  StPln.sr-lineliler,  f\tt. 
Hdill.  m\.  :ill.S4  ;  liiein.  nililh,iiriiiilim-lien  Hdiiillmch.  p.  HIS; 
T)fUl7.nrh,  Zur  Ot!tch,<li'r  Jliilisrfwn  Piii^sic,]^.  Ui):  (iPljrer, 
Oexcli.  ilcr  Jmlcn  in  Ilirlin,  11.  21H;  (iriltz,  f/'tw/i.  xl.  :.'41. 
8.  M.  K. 

PAPPOS  B.  JTTDAH:  Ilaggadist  of  the  first 
half  of  the  second  eentuiv;  eonleinporary  and  fel- 
low prisoner  of  Akil)a.  At  the  tin\e  of  I  lie  persecu- 
tions by  Hadrian,  when  it  was  forbid(h-n  to  study 
the  Torali,  Akilia  imperiled  his  life  in  order  to  hold 
sessions  with  his  impils.  The  peaceable  Pajipos 
warned   him   to  desist,  since  thev  were  surroniidcil 


by  spies;  but  Akiba  demonstrated  to  him,  by  the 
well-known  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  lislies,  that  the 
fear  of  death  was  no  reason  for  deserting  the  Torah, 
which  was  life  itself  to  the  Jewish  nation  When 
they  afterward  met  by  chance  in  prison,  I'appossaid: 
"  It  is  well  with  thee,  Akiba,  who  hast  been  impris- 
oned for  studying  th(i  Torah;  but  wo  to  Pappos, 
who  lias  been  sentenced  for  vain,  worldly  things" 
(Ber.  Gib).  Ahaggadic  exegesis  by  Pappos  has  been 
preserved,  which  interjirets  Gen.  iii.  '2',i  to  iiiean  that 
man  is  e<|ual  to  the  angels — an  explanation  which 
was  refuted  by  Akiba  (Gen.  H.  xxi.). 

In  Sifra,  Bel.iukkotai  v.  (ed.  Weiss,  p.  Hid)  Pap- 
pos b.  Judah  is  mentioned  together  with  Luliani, 
and  is  called  "the  pride  of  Israel,"  although  the 
reading  "B.  Judah"  (miiT  \2)  in  this  passage  is 
probably  due  to  the  confusion  of  Pappos  b.  Judah 
with  the  Alexandrian  Pajipos,  brotlier  of  Lidiaui. 

Bini.iORHAPiiv  :  (iriitz.  (lesch.  M  ed.,  iv.  IIH.  ti:i;  Brull,  Ein- 
h'ituuii  in  die  Mifichna,  i.  7U;    Bacber,  --li;.  TtDi.  i.  3:J4-^, 
2d  ed.,  pp.  31T-:i2U. 
w.  I!.  J.  Z.  L. 

PAPPUS  :  Leader  of  a  rebellion  under  Emperor 
Hadrian  (117-138).  He  is  always  mentioned  to- 
gether with  Luliani,  who  was  jirobably  his  brother 
("  'Aruk,"  s.r.  JTH).  They  came  originally  from 
Alexandria  (hence  theirGreek  names) ;  but  they  lived 
in  Palestine.  Pappus  and  Julianus  were  the  pride  of 
Judaism  (Sifra.  IJehukkotai,  v.  |ed.  AVeiss.  p.  Hid], 
where  the  incorrect  cognomen  "  lien  Judah  "  occurs). 
They  were  taken  prisoners  in  Laodicea — it  is  not 
known  why — but  were  liberated  in  consequence  of 
the  sudden  death  of  their  judge.  The  day  of  their 
escajie,  12tli  of  Adar,  is  celebrated  as  a  feast-day 
(scholium  to  ;\Ipg.  Ta'an.).  When  under  Hadrian 
the  Temple  was  to  be  built,  the  brothers  set  up  ex- 
change-tables on  lh(^  road  from  Acre  (Aceo)  to  An- 
tioeh  and  iirovided  with  gold,  silver,  and  other 
articles  those  who  were  coming  into  the  country 
from  Babylon  (Gen.  R.  Ixiv.);  in  other  words,  they 
organized  a  rebellion.  After  the  rebellion — doubt- 
less that  of  Bar  Kokba — had  been  quelled  they  drank 
no  more  from  colored  glass  goblets  (Yer.  Slieb.  35a), 
probably  in  token  of  mourning.  They  were  exe- 
cuted in  Lydda  (contused  with  Laodicea),  and  are 
accordingly  called  "the  martyrs  of  Lydda."  From 
that  time  on  'i'rajan's  day  was  no  longer  observed 
(Yer,  Ta'an.  GGa).  The  Babylonian  Talmud  (Ta'an. 
18b)  appears  to  mention  the  same  brothers  by  the 
names  of  Sheniaiali  and  Ahiali;  but  the  m.-itter  is 
still  very  confused. 

Hini.iiicRAPiiv  :  C.i-atz.  Gmch.  M  ed.,  Iv.  -11;);  -lili  ed..  111.  S37; 
S.  Kraiiss,  111  It.  E.  J.  xxx.  210. 
c  S.  Kr. 

PARABLE  (Hebrew,  'pfim:  Greek,  vrapajioh'/) :  A 
shoit  religious  allegory.  That  the  Hebrew  desig- 
nation for  "  parable  "  is  "  mashal  "  (eomp.  David 
ICimhi's  commentary  on  II  Sam.  xii.  1-4  and  on  Isa. 
V.  1-6)  is  contirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  New 
Testament  the  Syrian  "matla,"  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  "  mashal."  is  used  for  ^rapn/^o//;  (Matt.  xiii. 
18,  31,  33;  xxi.  45;  Mark  iv.  3;  Luke  v.  36.  vi.  89). 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  "mashal "  is  used 
also  to  designate  other  forms  in  rhetoric,  such  as  the 
fable  and  apothegm. 

The  Old   Tcstiunent  contains  only  live  parables, 
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corresponding  to  the  definition   liere   given,   aside 
from  a  few  symbolic  stories,  such  as  Ezek.  iii.  ^4- 

26,  iv.  1-4,  and  xxiv.  3-5.     Tliesc  par- 
Biblical      ables  are  as  follows:   (1)  Of  the  poor 
Parables,     inau   wlio   liad    raised  a  single  lamb 

which  a  wealthy  neighbor  took  to  set 
before  a  guest  (II  Sam.  .\ii.  1-4);  intended  to  illus- 
trate tlie  sin  which  David  had  committed  with  Bath- 
slieba.  Uriah's  wife.  (2)  Of  the  wise  woman  of 
Tekoah,  who  induced  David  to  make  peace  with  his 
son  Absalom  (ib.  .\iv.  0-8).  {'■i)  Of  the  propliet's 
disciple,  showing  Aliab  the  wrong  course  which  lie 
liad  adopted  toward  Ben-hadad  (I  Kings  .\x.  39-40). 
(4)  Of  the  vineyard  which  does  not  thrive  despite 
the  care  bestowed  upon  it(Isa.  v.  1-6),  illustrating 
Israel's  degeneracy.  (5)  Of  the  farmer  who  does 
not  plow  continually,  but  prepares  the  tield  and 
sows  his  seed,  arranging  all  his  work  in  due  order 
(Isa.  xxviii.  24-28);  intended  to  show  the  method- 
ical activity  of  God.  All  these  parables  were  based 
on  conditions  familiar  at  the  time;  and  even  the 
event  described  in  11  Sam.  xiv.  6-8  was  probably 
no  rare  occurrence,  in  view  of  the  custom  which 
then  prevailed  of  avenging  bloodshed. 

A  large  number  of  parables  are  found  in  post- 
Bililical  literature,  in  Talmud  and  Midrash.  The 
Talinudic  writers  believed  in  the  pedagogic  impor- 
tance of  the  parable,  and  regarded  it  as  a  valuable 
means  of  determining  the  true  sense  of  the  Law  and 
of  attaining  a  correct  iniderstanding  thereof  (Cant. 
R.  i.  8).  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  is  said  to  have  studied 
parables  and  fables  side  by  side  with  the  Jtikra, 
Jlishnah,  Halakah,  Haggadali,  etc.  (B.  B.  134a  ;  Suk. 
28a),  and  R.  Me'ir  used  to  divide  his  public  discourses 

into  halakah,  haggadali,  and  parables 

In  the        (Sauh.  38b).     In  the  Talmud  and  Jlid- 

Talmud.      rash  almost  every  religious  idea,  moral 

maxim,  or  ethical  requirement  is  ac- 
companied by  a  parable  which  illustrates  it.  Among 
the  religious  and  moral  tenets  which  are  thus  ex- 
plained may  be  mentioned  the  following:  the  exist- 
ence of  God  (Gen.  It.  xxxiv.  1);  His  manner  of  ret- 
ribution, and  of  punishing  sins  both  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next  (Ab.  Zarah  4a;  Yalk.,  Lev.  464; 
Shall.  l.")-3a);  His  faithful  governance  ('Ab.  Zarah 
S.ia;  Sanh.  108a);  His  impatience  of  injustice  (Suk. 
SOaj;  His  paternal  leniency  (Ex.  R.  xlvi.  6),  and 
His  relation  to  Israel  (ib.  xlvi.  4;  Ber.  32a);  Israel's 
sufferings  (Ber.  13a);  the  folly  of  idolatry  ('Ab. 
Zarah  54b-.i.5a);  the  Law  as  the  guardian  and  faith- 
ful jirotector  in  life  (Solah  21a):  the  sin  of  murder 
(Mek.,  Vitro,  8  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  T8a]):  the  resurrec- 
tion (Sanh.  91a);  the  value  of  benevolence  (B.  B. 
10a);  the  worth  of  a  just  man  for  his  contemporaries 
(Meg.  15a);  the  failure  of  popularity  as  a  proof  of 
intrinsic  value  (Sotah  40a);  the  evil  tendency  of  free- 
dom from  anxiety  (Ber.  32a);  the  limitations  of  hu- 
man knowledge  and  understanding  (Sanh.  39a);  the 
advantage  frequently  resulting  from  what  appears 
to  be  evil  (Xjddali  31a);  conversion  (Shab.  1.53a); 
purity  of  soi^l  ami  ils  reward  (ib.  1.52b). 

Although  the  liagga<lisls  took  the  material  for 
their  parables  from  conditions  of  life  with  which 
their  hearers  were  fainiliar.  yet  they  selected  details 
to  which  Biblical  allusions  were  found  to  apply ; 
since  in  certain  cases  the  idea  underlying  the  para- 
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ble  was  already  well  known  to  their  auditors.  Thus 
parables  dealing  with  kings  were  frequently  chosen 
to  illu.strate  God's  relation  to  the  world  in  general 
and  to  Israel  in  parlieular.  as  in  Num.  R.  ii.  24, 
since  the  idea  of  the  (Jod-Uing  had  been  made  fannl- 
iar  tothe  people  by  the  Bible (Fs.  x.  16;  Zeph.  iii.  16; 
Zech.  xiv.  16-17;  Slal.  i,  14).  Israel  is  the  (irst-born 
of  the  Lord  (Ex.  iv.  22;  Deut.  xiv.  1);  there  are  ac- 
cordingly many  parables  of  a  king  who  had  a  .son 
who  was  very  dear  to  him  (Ber.  13a;  Deut.  R.  iii. 
12;  Ex.  R.  xix.  8),  which  illustrate  God's  relation  to 
Israel.  This  relation  is  also  frequently  illustrated 
by  the  parable  of  a  king  who  had  a  lieloved  or  a 
wife  (e.g.,  Num.  R.  ii.  14-15;  Deut.  R.  iii.  9,  11.  16), 
since,  according  to  Lsa.  liv.  5,  Jer.  ii.  2,  and  Ho.sea 
ii.  18,  21-23,  Israel  is  the  brid(^  of  God,  His  wife, 
whom  He  loves,  and  whom  He  always  takes  back, 
although  lie  may  at  times  di.sown  her  and  cast  lier 
off.  The  attitude  of  God  toward  Israel  is  illus- 
trated with  especial  frequency  by  the  i^arable  of  a 
king  who  had  a  vineyard  in  which  he  planted  fine 
vines  (e.g.,  Num.  R.  xv.  18,  and  in  Tanhuma  in  most 
of  the  weekly  sections),  on  account  of  the  compari- 
son of  Israel  to  the  vineyard  of  God  (Isa.  v.  1-7), 
and  to  the  noble  vine  which  He  planted  (.Jer.  ii.  21). 
Similarly  the  (light  of  the  prophet  .Jonah  from  God 
is  illustrated  liy  the  jiarable  of  the  .servant  who  runs 
away  from  his  master  (Mek..  Bo,  i.  [ed.  Weiss,  lb]), 
since  the  idea  that  a  jirophet  is  a  servant  of  God 
was  familiar  to  the  ]ieoiile  from  Isa.  xx.  3,  I.  10. 

The  following  Talmudic  parables  may  be  quoted 
to  .show  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  emplo3'ed 
this  form  of  argument: 

A  pagan  philosopher  once  asked  R.  Gamaliel  why 

God   is  angry  with  idolaters   and   not  with  idols, 

whereupon  R.  Gamaliel  answered  him 

Examples,  with  the  following  parable:  "  ,-V  king 

had  a  son  who  raised  a  dog  which  he 

named  after  his  royal  father;  and  whenever  he  was 

aboiit  to  swear  he  said,  '  By  the  life  of  the  dog.  the 

father. '     When  the  king  heard  of  this,  against  whom 

did  his  anger  turn,  ayainst  the  dog  or  against  the 

son  ?     Surely  only  against  the  son  "  ('Ab.  Zarah  .54b). 

Once  Akiba  was  asked  to  explain  why  persons 
afllicted  with  disease  sometimes  returned  cured  from 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  an  idol,  though  it  was 
surely  powerless.  His  answer  was  the  following 
parable:  "There  was  a  man  in  a  certain  city  who  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  all  his  fellow  citizens  to  such 
a  degree  that  without  witnesses  they  entrusted  de- 
posits to  him,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  in  the 
city  who  always  made  his  deposits  before  a  witness. 
One  day,  however,  this  distrustful  man  forgot  his 
caution,  and  gave  the  other  a  deposit  without  a  wit- 
ness. The  wife  of  the  trustworthy  man  attempted 
to  induce  him  to  deny  having  received  a  deposit 
from  the  distrustful  man,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
sus|iicion;  but  the  husband  said;  'Shall  1  deny  my 
rectitude  because  this  fool  acts  in  an  unseemly  fash- 
ion'?' Thus  it  is  with  the  sufferings  infiicted  by 
Heaven  upon  man,  which  have  a  day  and  an  hoiir 
ajipointcd  for  their  end.  If  it  liajipens  that  a  man 
goes  on  that  day  to  the  idol's  shrine,  the  sutTerings 
are  tempted  not  to  leave  him.  but  they  sjiy,  "Shall 
we  not  fulfil  our  obligation  to  leave  this  fool,  al- 
though he  has  behaved  with  fcjlly'i'"'  (ib.  55a). 
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Emperor  Antoninus  asked  Rabbi  how  there  could 
be  punislimeut  in  the  life  beyond,  for,  since  body  and 
soul  after  their  separation  could  not  have  com- 
mitteil  sin,  they  could  blame  each  other  for  the  sins 
connnitted  upon  earth,  anil  Kablii  answered  him  by 
the  followini;  parable:  "A  certain  Uinsr  had  a  beau- 
tiful garden  in  which  was  excellent  fruit;  and  over 
it  he  appointed  two  walchmen,  one  blind  and  the 
other  lame.  The  lame  man  said  to  tlie  blind  one.  '  1 
see  e.Miuisite  fruit  in  the  garden.  Carr_v  me  thither 
that  I  may  get  it ;  and  we  will  eat  it  together. '  The 
blind  man  consented  and  liolhateof  the  fruit.  After 
some  days  the  lord  of  the  garden  came  and  asked 
the  watchmen  concerning  the  fruit.  Then  the  lame 
man  said,  'As  1  have  no  legs  I  could  not  go  to  take 
it';  and  the  blind  man  said,  'I  could  not  even  see 
it.'  What  did  the  lord  of  the  garden  do?  He  made 
the  blind  man  carry  the  lame,  and  thus  passed 
judgment  on  them  both.  So  God  will  replace  the 
souls  in  their  bodies,  and  will  punish  botli  together 
for  their  sins"  (Sanh.  91a,  b).  La  Fontaine,  in  his 
"Fables,"  ascri1)es  this  parable  to  Confucius. 

Johanan  b.  Zakkai  illustrates  the  necessity  of  daily 
conversion  and  of  constant  readiness  to  appear  be- 
fore God  in  heaven  by  the  following  parable:  "A 
king  invited  his  servants  to  a  banquet 
The  Para-  without  staling  the  e.xact  time  at 
ble  of  the    which  it  would  be  given.     Those  who 

Banquet,  were  wise  remembered  that  all  things 
are  ever  ready  in  the  palace  of  a  king, 
and  tlK'y  arrayed  themselves  and  sat  by  the  palace 
gate  awaiting  the  call  to  enter,  while  those  who 
were  foolish  continued  their  customary  occupations, 
saying,  'A  ban(|uet  requires  great  preparation.' 
■When  the  king  suddenly  called  Ids  servants  to  the 
ban(|uet,  those  who  were  wise  appeared  in  clean  rai- 
ment and  well  adorned,  while  those  who  were  fool- 
ish came  in  soiled  and  ordinary  garments.  The  king 
took  pleasure  in  seeing  those  who  were  wise,  but 
was  full  of  anger  at  those  who  were  foolish,  saying 
that  those  who  had  come  prepared  for  the  banquet 
should  sit  down  and  eat  and  drink,  but  that  those 
who  had  not  i)roperly  arrayed  them.selves  should 
stand  and  look  on  "  (Shab.  1.53a).  Sindlar  parables 
expressing  the  same  thought  are  foinid  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matt.  xxii.  10-12,  xxv.  1-12;  Luke  xii. 
3G),  but  the  Talniudic  fable  shows  the  finer  and 
more  striking  elaboration. 

Another  parable  may  be  cited  from  the  Palestinian 
Talmuil.  which  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  also. 
When  K.  Iliyya's  son,  I{.  Abiii,  died  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-eight.  R.  Zera  delivered  the  fimeral  ora- 
tion, wiiicli  he  couched  in  the  form  of  the  following 
parable:  "A  king  had  a  vineyard  for  which  he  en- 
gaged many  laborers,  one  of  whom  was  es])ecially 
apt  and  skilfid.  What  did  the  king  do?  He  took 
this  laborer  from  his  work,  and  walked  through  the 
garden  conversing  with  him.  When  the  laborers 
came  for  their  hire  in  the  evening,  the  skilful  laborer 
also  appeared  among  them  and  received  a  fidl  day's 
wages  from  the  king.  The  other  laborers  were 
angry  at  this  and  said,  '  We  have  toiled  the  wliole 
day,  while  this  man  lias  worked  but  two  hours; 
why  tloes  the  king  give  him  the  fidl  hire,  even  as  to 
us? '  The  king  sjiid  to  them:  '  Wliyareyou  angry? 
Through  his  skill  he  has  done  more  in  the  two  hours 


than  you  have  done  all  day.'  So  is  it  with  R.  Abin 
b.  lliyya.  In  the  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  he 
has  learned  more  than  others  learn  in  lOt)  yeare. 
Hence  he  has  fulfilled  his  life-work  and  is  entitled 
to  be  called  to  paradise  earlier  than  others  from 
his  work  on  earth;  nor  will  he  miss  aught  of  his 
reward"  (Yer.  Ber.  ii.  5c).  In  Matt.  xx.  1-10  this 
parable  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  that  the 
heathen  who  have  accepted  Christianity  have  equal 
rights  with  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Other  interesting  parables  of  the  Talmud  are  found 
in  Kid.  2b;  Ni(hlah31b;  B.  K.  (JOb;  B.  B.  IGa;  Ber. 
7b,  9b;  Yoma38b-39a;  Suk.  29a;  Meg.  14a;  M.  K. 
21b;  Hag.  12b;  Taan.  .")b-6a;  Sanh.  9(ja. 

Parables  occur  with  even  greater  frequency  in  the 
Midrash  than  in  the  Talmud,  one  or  more  parables 
being  found  in  nearly  every  section  in  Midrash 
Rabbah  as  well  as  in  Taid.iuma.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  quote  any  of  these,  since  they  are 
In  the  u.sed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Tal- 
Midrash.  mud,  and  the  examples  cited  from  the 
Talmud  may  serve  also  as  siiecimen* 
of  midrashic  parables,  especially  as  nearly  all  of 
those  quoted  are  found  in  the  Jlidrash  as  well. 
The  parables  of  both  the  Talmud  and  the  Midnish, 
reflecting  the  characteristics  (>f  the  life  of  their 
time,  are  a  valuable  aid  in  studying  the  cultural 
history  of  that  period;  Ziegler  has  shown,  e.g., 
that  the  paraliies  dealing  with  kings  rellect  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Roman  empire.  The  same  statement 
IkjIiIs  true  in  the  case  of  the  other  parables  of  the 
Talnuid  and  Midrash,  which  likewise  mirror  their 
time;  for  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  haggadists 
who  made  use  of  the  form  of  the  parable  weie  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  drew  for  illustration,  although  they  may  have 
colored  those  conditions  to  suit  their  purposes. 

The  teachers,  philosophers  of  religion,  and  preach- 
ers of  the  post-Talmudic  period  also  had  recourse  to 
thejiarable  to  illustrate  their  meaning,  such  as  Bahya 
ibn  Pakuda  in  his  "  llobot  ha-Lebabot"  (ii.  6.  iii.  9), 
Judah  ha- Levi  in  his  "Cuzari  "  (i.  109),  and  Leon  of 
Modena  (conip.  Azulai,  "Shem  ha-Gedolim,"  .i.r.). 
In  the  eighteenth  century  Jacob  Ivranz  of  Dubno 
(Dubner  Maggid)  was  especially  noted  as  a  eom|>o.ser 
of  parables,  introducing  them  frequently  into  his.ser- 
mons.  His  homiletic  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  on  certain  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contain  many  parables  taken  from  life  and 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
of  his  time.     See  M.vooiD. 

BiBi.iOGRAPMV:  Ki'mle.  .•^liiUstiU.  niiclnrik.  Pnrtilt  in  Hrzuff 
auf  <Uc  liDilisilu  Littnitur.  liKIII.  pp.  Sil  1)1 ;  .M.  ZI|xiT.  In 
(iriiiit,  Ijit.  viii.  TXt  ft  jKt.-<sitn.  i.\.  01  i-t  pa.K'tim  :  1.  Zit'pltT, 
lUi  Knniiisijlt  irhnif^t'  ths  Miilra.^^ch  litUiichtii  Itiirvh  die 
K<[i.'<irzi  il.  rircslau.  liMti :  Ilunitiiirijer.  Ii.  It.  T.  ii.Ksr  ct  .sf<j.; 
1'.  Fif'hi^'.  Alt  ffhti:^cllt'  (ltcichuisi<i'  xuni  tJit-  filrirhtli.'i.'H'  JcitU, 
TuliiilKen,  I'MI. 

w.  Ii.  .1.  Z.  L. 

PARACLETE  (U'^jpna  <ir  KD'^piS) :  Rabbin- 
ical lermaclopted  from  the  Greek  ro(lli^/;/^({f  (=  "ad- 
vocate," "intercessor"):  Targunnc  translation  of 
j"!>D  (Job  xvi.  20,  xxxiii.  23):  "He  avIio  performs 
one  good  deed  has  gotten  to  himself  one  advocate 
[paraclete],  and  he  who  commits  one  transgression 
lias  gotten  to  himself  one  accuser"  (.Vbot  iv.  11). 
"Whosoever  is  summoned  before  the  court  forcajn- 
tal  punishment  is  saved  only  by  powerful  advocates 
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[pamck'tcs] ;  such  paracletes  man  has  iii  repentance 
and  good  works,  and  if  there  are  nine  hundred  and 
ninel y-nine  accusers  and  only  one  to  plead  for  his 
exoneration  he  is  saved "  (Shab.  32a ;  conip.  Job 
xxxiii.  23-24).  "The  works  of  benevolence  and 
mercy  done  by  the  people  of  Israel  in  this  world 
become  agents  of  peace  and  intercessors  [paracletes] 
between  them  and  their  Father  in  heaven  "  (B.  B. 
10a:  Tos.  IVah  iv.  21).  The  sin-ofTering  is  like  the 
jtaraclete  before  God ;  it  intercedes  for  man  and  is 
followed  by  auotlier  offering,  a  "  thaukolTerIng  for 
the  pardon  obtained"  (Sifra.  Mezora'.  iii.  3:  Tos. 
Panih  i.  1).  The  two  daily  burnt  offerings  are 
called  "the  two  paracletes''  (Yer.  Ber.  iv.  7b),  and 
the  four  kindsof  plantsat  Sukkot  are  termed  "  para- 
cletes" for  the  year's  rain  (Yer.  Ta'an.  i.  63c). 

The  paraclete  or  intercessor  created  through  each 
good  deed  is  called  "angel"  (Ex.  K.  xxxii.,  with  refer- 
ence to  Ps.  xxxiv.8:  comp.  Job  xxxiii.  23 — "an  in- 
terceding angel."  A.  V.  incorrectly  translating  "a 
messenger,"  "an  interpreter").  In  the  sense  of  "In- 
tercessor," the  name  "  Paraclete  "  is  given  also  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Kew  Testament  (John  xiv.  16, 
26:  XV.  26:  xvi.  7  [A.  V.  incorrectly,  "Comforter"]  : 
I  John  ii.  1  [A.  V.  "advocate  "]),  just  as  the  Midrash 
calls  the  Holy  Spirit  "Synegor,"  which  is  the  same 
as  "  Paraclete  "  (Lev.  R.  vi.  1 ;  Deut.  R.  iii.  12).  In 
the  sjime  sense  Philo  speaks  of  the  "Logos"  ("De 
Vita  Slosis,"  iii..  §  14)  as  the  "  Paraclete  "  who  is  to 
procure  for  the  high  priest  forgiveness  of  sins,  just 
as  he  uses  the  term  "paraclete"  elsewhere  in  the 
sen.se  of  "advocate"  and  "intercessor "  ("In  Flac- 
cum,"  §§  8,  4;  "  De  Opiticiis  Mundi,"  §  6:  "God  is 
in  no  need  of  an  'intercessor,'  "  i.e.,  a  helper). 

BiBLionR.\rnY:  diejrne.  Encyc.  liihl.;  Levy.  XaOiehr.  ITor- 
tcrli,;  Kotiut.  ^•Inic/i  CiimpUlum,  s.v.  <2''hpis  ;  Taylor,  Saj/- 
iiiy.<  "f  the  JcuMi  Falliers.  1S9T.  p.  G9,  note  18. 

K. 

PARADISE  (Hebrew,  DTI3:  Greek,  TrapaSnmc). 
—  Biblical Data:  The  word  "  paradi.se"  isprobably 
of  Persian  origin.  It  occurs  but  three  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  namely,  in  Cant.  iv.  13.  Ecd.  ii.  5, 
anil  Xeh.  ii.  8.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  it 
means  "  garden  " ;  in  the  second  and  third,  "park." 
In  the  apocalypses  and  in  the  Talmud  the  word  is 
used  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  its  heavenly  proto- 
type (comp.  references  in  Weber's  "Jiidische  Tlie- 
ologie,"  2d  ed.,  1897,  pp.  344  e(  sec/.).  From  this 
usage  it  came  to  denote,  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  abode  of  the  blessed  (comp.  Luke  xxiii.  43;  II 
Cor.  xii.  4;  Rev.  ii.  7). 

In  the  Old  Testament,  however,  one  has  to  do 
with  the  earthly  Gaiden  of  Eden,  of  which  there  are 
two  representations:  one  in  Gen.  ii.,  iii.,  and  the 
other  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  13-17.  According  to  the  first 
of  these  passages  Yiiwii  iilanled  a  garden  "eastward 
in  Eden,"  in  which  were  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge:  and  He  gave  it  to  Adam  to  keep. 
There  "went  out"  from  this  garden  a 
Description  river  which  was  divided  and  became 
in  "four  heads."  The  namesof  these  were 

Genesis.  Pison.  (Jihon.  Iliildckel  (Tigris),  and 
Euphrates.  Adam  and  Eve  were  per- 
mitted to  eat  of  all  the  trees  of  the  garden  except 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  In  this 
garden  were  created  and  placed  all  sorts  of  animals; 


but  none  of  these  proved  a  suitsible  companion  for 
man.  Accordingly  a  woman  was  created.  Adam 
and  Eve  then  lived  in  the  garden  without  clothing. 

The  most  subtle  of  the  creatures  in  the  garden  was 
the  serpent.  He  questioned  the  woman  concerning 
the  trees  of  which  she  and  Adam  might  eat.  and  was 
told  that  they  were  prohibited  from  eating  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  that 
death  would  result  from  such  an  act.  The  serpent 
declared  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  if 
Adam  and  Eve  were  to  eat  of  it  they  would  become 
like  gods.  Eve  was  tempted  and  ate:  then  she  per- 
suaded Adam  to  eat.  'The  result  of  this  act  was 
that  the  primitive  jiair  realized  their  nakedness  and 
began  to  make  clothing.  It  was  declared  that  the 
ground  would  bring  forth  to  man  thorns  and  this- 
tles, that  he  should  with  diflicidty  wrest  from  it  his 
sustenance,  and  that  woman  should  bring  forth  chil- 
dren in  pain.  The  jiair  were  then  expelled  from 
Eden,  lest  they  should  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  To 
prevent  their  return  cherubim  were  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  garden.  It  is  probable  that  this  ac- 
count intended  to  locate  the  garden  in  .Mesopotamia. 
The  mention  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  indicate 
this,  though  the  allusion  to  the  lands  of  Havilah 
and  Cush,  around  which  the  Pison  and  the  Gihon 
flowed,  is  not  so  clear. 

Ezekiel's  allusion  to  Eden  occurs  in  a  highly  rhe- 
torical passage  in  which  he  arraigns  the  King  of 
Tyre.     This  king,  he  declares,  was  in 
Ezekiel's     the  garden  of  God,  clothed  with  many 
Conception   kinds  of  precious  stones.     According 
of  Eden,      to  the  JIasoretic  text  this  king  was  the 
cherub,  but  the  Septuagiiit  leads  more 
correctly   "stood  with  the  chcnd)."     This   garden 
was  in  "the   mountain   of  God,"  where   the  king 
moved  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire.     To  form  a 
complete  picture  of  Ezekiel's  conception  of  paradise 
one  should  add   the  reference;  to  the  cedar  as  the 
s\ipreme  tree  of  Eden  (Ezek.  xxxi.).  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  as  a  holy  mountain 
from  which  flowed  a  river  (ill.  xlvii.).     It  is  evident 
that  Ezekiel  had  in  mind  a  picture  of  Eden  kindred 
in  many  ways  to  the  accoimt  in  Genesis,  but  which 
also    differed    in   many   points   (comp.    Pakadise, 
CiUTiCAi.  Vii:\v). 

Ezekiel's  conception  of  Eden  is  not  tinlike  that  of 
the  heavenly  paradise  in  Enoch  xxiii. -xxviii.  The 
hap[iy  destination  of  the  righte<uis  is  pictured  in 
this  work  (which  dates  from  200  to  170  n.c.)as  a 
great  mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  from  under 
which  streams  of  water  How.  At  the  center  of  its 
sacred  enclosure  a  |)alm-tree  grows.  Similar  views 
find  expression  in  other  apocalypses  (comp.  Apoc. 
Baruch,  iv. ;  II  Esd.  viii.  52;  Hev.  ii.  7,  xxii.  2  et 
neq.).  These  jiassages  form  the  transition  from  the 
earlier  ideas  of  jiaradise  as  man's  primitive  home  to 
the  Talmudic  and  New  Testament  conceptions  of 
paradise  as  the  final  abode  of  the  blessed, 

E.  c.  G.  A.  B. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  word  DTID 

is  used  metaphorically  for  the  veil  surrounding  the 
mystic  philosophy  (I.Iag.  14b).  but  not  asasyimnym 
for  the  Garden  of  Eden  or  paradisic  to  identify  a 
blissful  heavenly  aliode  for  the  righteous  after 
death.     The  poiuilar  conception  of  paradise  is  ex- 
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pressed  by  the  term  "Gan  'Eden,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  "  Gcliinnoni  "  =  "liell."  Jewisli  aiillioritics 
are  almost  iiiiaiiimous  iu  niainlaining  lliat  tlierc  is 
a  terrestrial  as  well  as  a  celestial  Gan  Eden;  that 
tlie  Garden  of  Eden  in  Genesis  is  a  model  in  minia- 
ture of  the  higher  Gan  "Eden  called  (laradise  (see 
Edi;x,  Gaudkn  of).  Paradise  is  occasionally  re- 
ferred to  as"  'Olani  ha-Ba"  (=  "the  world  to  come  "') ; 
but  generally  this  term  is  \iscd  for  the  post-millen- 
nial time,  after  the  Messianic  and  resurrection  peri- 
ods. Sometimes  the  terms  "  Gan  'Eden  "  and  "  'Olam 
lia-l!a"  are  erroneously  interchanged. 
Definition.  Gan  'Eden  is  recognized  by  Kal.ima- 
nides  as  " 'Olani  ha-Neshamot "  (  = 
"the  world  of  the  souls"),  which  the  deiiarted .souls 
of  the  righteous  enter  immediately  after  death  (sec 
Scm.  i.  "lb;  Tern.  16a). 

The  iMidrash  Agada  gives,  with  cibalislic  color- 
ing and  vivid  imagination,  a  detailed  description  of 
paradise.  Dimensions  of  the  chambers,  etc.,  are 
furnished;  and  the  particulars  contained  arc  graphic- 
ally stated  in  various  forms  of  legendary  narratives. 
Tlie.se  accounts  are  supposed  to  have  been  comnni- 
nicated  by  the  very  few  individuals  who,  it  is 
claimed,  visited  paradise  while  alive.  The  Hagga- 
dah  credits  nine  mortals  with  entrance  to  heaven 
■while  alive:  Enocli,  Eliezer,  Abraham's  servant. 
Serah,  the  daughter  of  Asher  (Sotah  Ilia),  Bithiah, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  (I  C'hron.  iv.  18),  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre,  Elijah,  Messiah,  ICbcd  inelech  the 
Ethiopian  (.ler.  xxxviii.  la),  and  Jabez  b.  Judah  ha- 
Kasi  (probably  an  error;  should  he  Jabez  the  Judah- 
ite,  mentioned  >J).  iv.  10).  Others  substitute  Joshua 
b.  Levi  for  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre  (Derek  Erez 
Zuta  i.,  end;  Yalk.,Gen.  42).  Joshua  thus  became 
the  hero  of  nearlj'  all  the  paradise  legends.  He 
often  met  Elijah  before  the  gates  of  paradise  (Sanh. 
88a;  see  "'En  Ya'akob  "  <id  he.);  and  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  angel  of  death  to  visit  paradise 
lieforc!  his  death  and  to  inspect  his  assigned  place. 
He  reported  the  result  of  his  investigation  to 
Habban  Gamaliel  ("Seder  ha-Dorot,"  cd.  Warsaw, 
lS9a.  ii.  191).  Probably  the  original  accounts  are  in 
the  Zohar,  which  contains  all  the  elements  in  frag- 
mentary documents  (Zohar.  Hereshit,  38a-39b,  41a, 
and  Leka  81a,  b).  One  of  these  accounts  is  credited 
to  Enoch.  Midrash  Konen  isprohahly  the  first  com- 
pilation and  elaboration  of  the.se  fragments;  it  reads 
as  follows; 

"  Tlie  Oan  'Eden  at  tlie  east  men.surps  .sO(J,0(X)  years  (at  ten 
Tnnes  \wr  (iayi)r  :i.(».Vt  miles  per  year).  Tliere  are  live  ebainl)ers 
lor  various  classes  of  the  rit'liteous.  The  llrst  is  liiiilt  of  cedar, 
with  a  celling  of  ininsi)ai'ent  crysuil.  'I'liis  is  tlie  liahitallon  of 
non-Jews  who  hecome  true  and  e.evoted  converts  to  Judaism. 
Tliey  are  headed  liy  Oltadiah  the  prophet  and  ilnljidos  the  iirose- 

lyte,  who  leach  theni  the  Law.    The  s ind  is  liiiilt  of  cedai-. 

with  a  ceiling  of  tine  silver'.  This  is  ttie  liabitatlon  of  tlie  penf- 
tent.s.  tieaded  by  Manasseh,  King  of  Israel,  who  teaches  tbem 
the  Law. 

"  The  third  cliainlier  is  built  of  sliver  and  pold,  omanM>nted 
with  pearls.  It  is  very  spacious,  and  contains  the  liest  of  hi'aven 
and  of  earth,  with  spices,  fragrance,  and  sweet  odors.  In  the 
center  of  this  clianil>er  stands  the  Tree  of  Life,  .'ilK)  year^  high. 
t'nd<'r  Its  shadow  rest  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacol),  liie  trllies, 
iliose  of  the  KpA'ptlan  exodus  and  those  who  died  In  tin*  wllder- 
nes.s,  headed  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  Thei-e  also  are  David  and 
Solomon,  crowned,  and  Clilleat)  (II  Sam.  ili.  3;  Shat).  .Vilt),  as  If 
living,  attending  on  tils  faiher,  David.  Kvery  giMienitlon  of  Is- 
rael Is  represented  e.vcept  that  of  Absalom  and  his  confediTalcs. 
.Moses  teaches  Ihein  the  Law,  and  Aaron  gives  Instruction  to  the 


priests.    The  Tree  of  IJfe  is  like  a  ladder  on  which  the  souls  of 

the  righteous  may  ascend  and  descend.    In  a  conclave  atiove  are 

sealed  the  I'aiiiarchs,  the  Ten  Marlvi's,  and 

Description  those  who  sacrlllced  tlieir  lives  for  the  cause 

in  Midrash  of  I  Ms  Sacred  .Name.  These  souls  descend  daily 
Koneu.  to  the  tJan  'Kden,  to  join  their  tauiilles  and 
tribes,  where  they  lounge  on  soft  cathedras 
studded  with  jeweLs.  Everyone,  accoiiling  to  liis  excellen.'e,  is 
received  in  audience  to  praise  and  thank  the  Ever-living  tied: 
and  all  enjoy  the  lirillianl  light  of  tlie  Sliekinah.  The  tiandllg 
sword,  chaiigiiig  from  iuieiise  heat  tt)  icy  cold  and  from  ice  to 
glowing  coals,  guards  the  entrance  against  living  mortals.  The 
size  of  the  swoid  is  ten  years.  Tlie  souls  on  entering  panidise 
are  bathed  in  the  US  rivuleUs  of  balsam  and  attar. 

"  The  fourth  chaml)er  is  made  of  olive-wood  and  is  inliabited 
liy  those  who  have  sullered  tor  the  sake  of  their  religion,  olives 
tyiiify  liitleiuess  iu  taste  and  brilliancy  In  light  [olive-oil],  syiii- 
bolizing  pcrsccutiiui  aud  its  reward. 

"The  Iinti  chamber  is  liuilt  of  precious  stones,  gold,  and  silver, 
surrounded  by  luyrrli  aud  aloes.  In  front  of  the  cliamlier  luns 
the  Uiver  Cihon,  on  whose  tianks  are  planted  shrubs  atTurdiiiK 
perfume  and  aromatic  incense.  There  are  couches  of  gold  and 
silver  and  flue  drapery.  This  chamber  is  inhaliited  liy  the  Mes- 
siah of  David,  Elijah,  and  the  Messiah  of  E|ihraiiu.  In  the  cen- 
ter are  a  canopy  made  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  in  the  style  of 
the  Tabei'nacle,  wiih  posts  and  vessels  of  sliver;  and  a  settee  of 
Lebanon  wood  witti  pillars  of  silver  and  a  seal  of  gold,  the  cov- 
ering thereof  of  purple.  Within  rests  the  -Messiah,  son  of  David, 
'a  man  of  sorrows  aud  acquainted  with  grief  (Isa.  liii.  ;>*.  suf- 
fering, and  wailing  to  release  Israel  from  the  Exile.  Elijah 
comforts  and  encoui'ages  him  to  be  patient.  Every  Monday  and 
Thursday,  and  Sabbath  and  on  holy  days  the  Patriai'cbs,  sioses, 
Aaron,  and  others. call  on  the  Messiah  and  condole  with  hlin,  in 
thehopeof  the  fast-approaching  end  "  (Midr.  Konen,  in  "Arze 
Lebanon," ;!a,b,  Venice,  Hidl ;  comp.  Jellinck,  "U.  II."  ii.SS.ai)). 

In  other  versions  the  sections  of  paradise  are  in- 
creased to  seven.  Another  midrash,  apparently 
coiu])osed  of  fragmentsof  ancient  versions,  describes 
the  three  tire-walls  of  dilTerent  colors  around  para- 
dise, and  places  the  section  of  the  pious  among  the 
lieathcn  nations  outside  the  outer  wall.  This  de- 
scription is  remarkable  for  the  diminutive  dimen- 
sions which  it  gives,  e.r/.,  (iOO  ells  between  the  walls, 
and  I'-O  ells'  space  between  the  entrances;  also  for 
the  fact  that  it  antedates  paradise  to  the  creation 
of  heaven  and  earth  by  just  1.301  years,  3  hours, 
and  2  minutes.  This  p;iradise  hasa  tall  music  pillar 
which  jilays  beautiful  .songs  automatically.  There 
are  seven  sections  for  the  iiioiis  souls,  and  a  separate 

division  of  seven  sections  for  the  soids 
Female  of  pious  women,  headed,  in  the  order 
Souls.        named,  by  Bithiah,  the  (hiiighler  of 

Pharaoh,  a  proselyte;  Jochcbed,  wife 
of  Amram;  Miriam;  lluldah  the  prophetess;  Abi- 
gail; (sixth  and  seventh  .sections,  the  highest)  tlie 
Matiiarchs  ("Gan  'Eden,"  second  recension  in  Jelli- 
nek,  /.('.  iii.  131-140).  In  anotlier  version  the  sec- 
tions are  seven,  but  the  grades  of  the  .souls  number 
twelve,  as  follows:  "  those  (1)  who  feared  (!od,  (2) 
who  were  charitable,  (3)  who  buried  the  dead,  (4) 
who  visited  the  sick,  (.">)  who  dealt  honestly,  (G)  who 
lent  to  the  jioor,  (7)  who  cared  for  the  orphans.  (8) 
w'ho  were  peacemakers,  (9)  who  instructed  the  poor, 
(10)  who  were  martyrs,  (11)  who  learned  the  Law. 
(12)  David.  .Solomon,  and  other  righteous  kings,  such 
as  Josiah  ami  Ilczi'kiali"  (Jellinck,  l.r.  v.  41-48). 

The  following  nddrashic  iiiirrativc  is  attributed 
to  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi,  though  the  style  of  the  mid- 
rash appears  to  be  much  later,  perhaiis  of  the  ninth 
century:  "Parjidise  has  two  diamond  gates,  and 
there  are  600,000  attending  angels  with  shining 
faces.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  ii;rhteous. 
thev  divest  him  of  liis  shroml  aud  clothe  him  with 
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eight  garments  made  of  clouds  of  honor.  They  put 
a  iloublc  crown  of  line  gold  and  jewels  on  Ids  liead, 
and  place  eight  myrtles  in  his  hand. 
Joshua  b.  Tlie  angels  salute  him,  saying.  '  Go 
Levi's  De-  eai  thy  liread  with  joy,'  and  lead  him 
scription  of  along  valleys  of  water  in  wliieh  grow 
Paradise.  800  species  of  roses  and  myrtles. 
Eacli  of  the  righteous  has  a  canopj" 
as  is  befitting  his  excellence.  Connected  with  each 
canopy  are  four  rivulets  of  milk,  wine,  balsam,  and 
bouey.  Over  each  canopy  grows  a  golden  vine 
studded  with  thirty  pearls,  each  glittering  like 
■^enus.  Under  the  canopy  is  a  table  of  onyx  set 
with  iliamonds  and  pearls.  Sixty  angels  guard 
every  righteous  one  and  ask  him  to  partake  of  the 
honey  as  compensation  for  his  study  of  the  Law, 
which  is  likened  to  honey  (Ps.  xix.  10),  and  to  drink 
the  wine,  which  has  been  preserved  in  its  grapes 
ever  since  the  six  days  of  Creation,  the  Law  being 
likened  to  spiced  wine  (Cant.  viii.  2).  The  most  un- 
comely of  the  righteous  becomes  as  beautiful  as  Jo- 
seph and  as  R.  Johanan.  Exiguous  silver  pome- 
granates reflect  the  sun,  which  is  always  shining; 
for  'the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light' 
(Prov.  iv.  18).  There  are  three  stages  through  which 
the  newcomer  has  to  pass:  (1)  thescctionof  the  chil- 
dren, which  he  enters  as  a  child ;  (2)  the  section  of  the 
young;  and  (3)  the  section  of  the  old.  In  each  sec- 
tion he  enjoys  himself  as  belits  his  state  and  age  " 
(Yalk.,  Gen.' 20;  comp.  "Seder  Gan  'Eden,"  in  Jel- 
linek.  I.e.  iii.  ,52-53). 

Regarding  the  feast  that  is  prepared  for  the  right- 
eous in  paradise,  the  LEVi.\TnAN  and  "the wine  pre- 
served in  its  grapes  since  the  six  days  of  Creation  " 
are  the  main  courses  to  be  served  at  the  banquet 
(B.  Ij.  ~5a).      The   order  of   the   banquet  follows: 
"The  Almighty  invites  the  righteous  into  paradise. 
King  David  requests   God   to  join  the   company. 
The  angel  Gabriel  brings  two  thrones,  one  for  God 
and  one  for  David,  as  the  Scriptures  say,  '  his  throne 
as  the  sun  before  me  '  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  36).     They  feast 
and  drink  three  goblets  of  wine.     The  toast  (grace 
before   meals)  is  offered,  to  Abraham,  '  the  father 
of  the  world.'  but  he  declines  because  he  had  a  son 
(Ishmael)  who  antagonized  God.     Isaac,  in  turn,  de- 
clines because  one  of  his  descendants 
Banquet     (an  Edomite)  destroyed  the  Holy  Tem- 
for  the       pie.     Jacob  declines  because  he  mar- 
Righteous    ried   two  sisters  (against  the   Law), 
in  Moses  declines  because  he  did  not  cross 

Paradise,  the  Jordan  into  Palestine.  Joshua 
declines  because  he  left  no  issue.  Fi- 
nally, King  David  accepts  the  toast,  saying:  '  I  will 
take  the  cup  of  Siilvation  and  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord'  (Ps.  cxvi.  13).  After  grace  the  Law  is 
produced,  ami  God,  through  the  interpreter,  Zerub- 
babel  ben  Shealtiel  (Ezra  iii.  2\  reveals  the  secrets 
and  reasons  of  the  commandments.  David  i)reaches 
from  the  Haggadah,  and  the  righteous  say:  'Let 
His  great  Name  be  hallowed  foreverniore  in  para- 
dise 1'  The  wicked  in  Gehinnom,  on  hearing  the 
doxolngy,  take  courage  and  answer  'Amen  !  '  Where- 
upon the  Almighty  orders  the  attendingangels  to  open 
the  gates  of  panulisc  and  to  permit  the  wicked  to 
enter,  as  the  Scriptures  say,  '  Open  ye  the  gates,  that 
the  righteous  nation  which  keepcth  the  truth  [D'JDN] 


mayentcrin'(Isa.  xxvi.  2),  the  word  '  emunim' being 

interpreted  '  who  observe  to  answer  "  Amen  "  '  ||OX; 
plural,  D'JOXj''  (Tanna  debe-Eliyahu  Zuja  xx.). 

There  are  a  nether  Gehiimom  and  an  upper  one, 
over  against  the  nether  and  the  upper  Gan  'Eden. 
Curiously  enough,  hell  and  paradise  join  each  other. 
R.  Johanan  claims  that  a  i)artitiou  of  only  a  liand- 
breadth,  or  four  inches  wide,  separates  them.  The 
Rabbis  Siiy  the  width  is  but  two  fingers  (=  inclies; 
Midr.  Kohelet;  Yalk.,  976).  R.  Akil)asiiid  :  "Every 
man  born  has  two  places  reserved  for  him:  one  in 
paradise,  and  one  in  Gehinnom.  If  he  be  righteous 
he  gets  his  own  place  and  that  of  his  wicked  neigh- 
bor in  paradise;  if  he  be  wicked  he  gets  his  own 
(ilace  and  that  of  his  righteous  neighbor  in  Gehin- 
nom "  (Hag.  16a;  sec  "Sefer  I.Iasidim,"  s-S  609,  610). 
The  question  "  Who  may  be  a  caiulidate  for  either 
Gehinnom  or  jiaradi-se':"  "  is  solved  by  the  majority 
rule.  If  the  majority  of  the  acts  of  the  individual 
are  meritorious,  he  enters  paradise;  if  wiekeil.  he 
goes  to  Gehinnom;  and  if  they  are  equal,  God 
mercifully  removes  one  wicked  act  and  places  it  in 
the  scale  of  good  deeds.  R.  Jose  b.  Hanina  (piotes, 
"  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  that  pardoneth 
iniquity"  (py  {<^>1J  =  " lifts  a  sin";  Mic.  vii.  18; 
Ycr.  Peah  i.  1,  end). 

The  Talmud  deduces  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
from  the  Scriptures.     "The  spirit  shall  return  to 
God  who  gave  it"  (Eccl.   xii.  7);   the  body  of  the 
righteous  "shall  enter  into  peace  "  (Isa.  Ivii.  2);  and 
the  soul  "shall  l)e  bovind  in  the  bundle  of  life  with 
the  Lord"  (I  Sam.  xxv.  29),  which  is  under  God's 
"throne  of  honor"  (Shab.  l.Vib).     The  haggadic  di- 
mensions of  paradise  and  names  of  the  attendants, 
as  well  as  the  materials  and  articles  described,  have 
their  cabalistic  value  and  sjmbolic  meaning.     The 
feasting    and    enjoyment    are    spiri- 
Sytnbolic     tual,  for  which  figures  of  speech  were 
Sig-  invented.     Rab  distinctly  sjiys:    "In 

nificance.  paradise  there  is  no  eating,  no  drink- 
ing, no  cohabitation,  no  business,  no 
envy,  no  hatred  or  ambition  ;  but  the  righteous  sit 
with  crowned  heads  and  enjoy  the  luster  of  the 
Shekinah,  as  it  is  written:  'They  saw  God  and  did 
eat  and  drink'"  (Ex.  xxiv.  11 — the  sight  of  God 
being  considered  the  equiv:denl  of  food  and  drink; 
Ber.  18a). 

In  the  Jliddle  Ages,  however,  most  of  the  people 
an<l  many  rabbis  failed  to  grasp  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  paradise,  and  accepted  all  haggadic  references 
in  a  literal  sense.  Maimonides  was  probably  the 
first  authority  to  strike  a  blow  at  this  litcraluess. 
by  asserting  in  unmistakable  terms  the  fallacy  of 
such  a  belief.  "To  believe  so,"  he  says,  "is  to  be 
a  schoolboy  who  expects  nuts  and  sweetmeats  as 
compensation  for  his  studies.  Celestial  pleasures 
can  be  neither  measured  nor  comprehended  by  a  ' 
mortal  being,  any  more  than  the  blind  can  distin- 
guish colors  or  the  deaf  appreciate  music."  Jlai- 
monides  maintains  liiat  the  Gan  'Eden  is  ter- 
restrial, and  will  be  discovered  at  the  millennium 
(Maimonides,  {'ommenlary  on  Sardi.  x.).  This  view 
evoked  considerable  oiiposition  from  the  contempo- 
rary French  rabbis;  but  the  Spanish  rabbis,  espe- 
cially Xahmanides,  defended  JIaimonides  except  as 
regards  his  theory  of  punishnienl  after  death.     See 
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EscnATOLOGY;  Immoktai.ity  of  the  Soui,  ;  Judg- 
ment, Divine;  Rf.si  ukection. 

BiiiLiooRAPiiv  :  Nalimaniilfs,  Srfcr  Sha'nr  liii-Gcmut ;  Al- 
dalil.  Slicliile  'f^mumOi.  ix.:  Albo,  Ila-'Ikkiirim,  article  IV.. 
xx.\.  xx.\iv.:  Araiiiar,  'Akeital.  x.;  Delac'riil.  ?i  (  lui-'Ulam, 
xvli.:  lierfH'hiali,  Ma'alntr  I'ahnk,  artlcli'  III.,  xxxiii. 
xxxvlii.:  Mi'ir  ben  Gulml,  ^AlMXlat  Jm-Koitfith^  *AhiKtah, 
xxvli.,  xxlx.:  Moses  Uonii,  Scfcr  Sha'are  (ian  'Ktleii^  Ven- 
ii-e.  l.')8fl;  Weber,  Jlldischc  Tlicologie.  §  74.  Lelpsic,  1897: 
Bousset,  Die  lieligioinlcs  Judentliums,  p.  :I70,  Berlin,  1903. 
E.  c.  J.  D.  E. 

Critical  View  :  The  ]iaiadisc  nsiirativc  of  Gen. 

ii.-iii.  is  a  jiart  of  llie  J  stratum  of  the  Pentateuch; 
but  it  lias  loug  been  reeogni/.ed  tliat  it  is  not  all 
from  one  hand.  Dillmami  regarded  ii.  10-14  as  sup- 
plementary (comp.  iiis  Commentary  on  Genesis) ;  and 
the  view  is  now  {reneiiilly  accepted.  Buildc("Ur- 
geschichte,"  pp.  46  I't  .vci/.)  sliowed  that  ii.  9b  and 
iii.  2'.3b,  relating  to  the  tree  of  life,  are  also  later  ad- 
ditions, a  view  which  Toy  rightly  confirms  ("Jour. 
Bib.  Lit."  x.  1  el  seq.).  In  the  original  .story  but  one 
tree  appeared. 

As  already  noted,  this  garden  seems  to  be  placed 
b}'  tlie  writer  in  Babylonia,  and  presumal)ly  the  He- 
brew writer's  knowledge  of  it  came  from  Babylonian 
sources.  Althougli  no  such  narrative  has  j'et  been 
found  in  Babylonian  sources,  all  the  elements  of  it 
appear  in  Babylonian  literature  in  one  form  or  an- 
other.    From  Eridu,  where  there  was 

Babylo-  a  sacred  garden  containing  a  palm 
nian  Ele-  (comp.  Barton,  "Semitic  Origins,"  p. 
ments  of  197),  conies  the  Adapa  legend  (comp. 
Narrative.  Sclirader,  "  K.  B."  vi,  ^'2  et  seq . ,  nnd 
"Assyrian  and  Babvlonian  Litera- 
ture," Aldine  ed.,  pp.  314  et  acq.),  in  which  it  appears 
that  there  are  a  food  and  a  water  of  life,  of  which, 
if  a  man  ijartake,  he  may  l)ccome  lil;e  the  gods — a 
thought  also  prominent  in  the  story  of  Genesis.  In 
the  Gil.iramesh  epic  there  is  a  story  of  a  wild  man, 
Eabani,  who  lived  witli  animals  and  had  intercourse 
Avitli  them,  and  who  through  intercourse  with  a 
T\'oman  was  enticed  to  leave  them  and  cling  to  her. 
■One  of  tlie  enticements  wliicli  slie  held  out  to  him 
Avas  that  he  would  become  like  a  god.  Jastrow 
<"  Adam  and  Eve  in  Babylonian  Literature."  in  "Am. 
Jour.  Semit.  Lang."  xv.  193  (<  ft'/.)  claims  that  the 
parallelism  of  this  to  the  Biblical  stoiy  has  been  ob- 
scured by  changesof  the  ]5iblical  text,  and  thatorig- 
inally  in  Genesis  also  man  consorted  with  the  ani- 
mals, which  were  created  before  woman,  that  the 
fruit  by  which  he  was  tempted  was  intercourse  with 
her,  and  tliat  originally  Gen.  ii.  24  read  "a  man 
shall  leave  |3TV]  the  animals  and  cleave  unto  his 
wife."  All  this,  as  Barton  has  shown  (I.e.  pp.  93  et 
seq.),  is  in  thorough  harmony  with  primitive  Semitic 
belief  as  to  the  origin  of  civilization,  and  is  proba- 
bly true. 

The  cherubim  as  the  guardians  of  gates  are  iden- 
tical with  the  lion  and  bull  deities  that  performed 
similar oflices in  Babyloniaand  Assyria.  The  .sacred 
tree  also  is  an  emblem  which  apjiears  often  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments.  I'requenlly  cherubim  of  a 
dilTerent  character  are  represented  as  fertilizing  it, 
thus  showing  it  to  be  a  palm-tree.  On  an  old  Baby- 
lonian cylinder  a  man  and  a  woman  are  iiictured 
sitting  on  either  side  of  such  a  trei;  on  which  clus- 
ters of  dates  are  seen  hanging,  and  behind  the  wom- 
an a  serpent  stands  on  tail  to  whisper  in  her  ear  (.see 


illustration  in  Jew.  Encyc.  i.  175,  s.v.  Adam;  and 
for  representations  of  cherubim  comp.  ib.  iv.  15). 
The  tlaming  sword  associated  with  the  cherubim 
is  jirobablythe  "exalted  lightning,"  which  Tiglatli- 
pileser  (Col.  vi.  15)  mentions  as  an  iniplenieiit  of 
punishment. 

The  serpent  as  the  author  of  evil  has  also  a  par- 
allel in  the  dragon  Tiamat  in  the  Babylonian  story 
of  the  Creation,  though  the  two  really  belong  to 
difrereiit  spheres.  The  name  "Eden  "  is  found  also 
in  the  Babylonian  "edennu"=  "Held  "or  "plain." 
There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  the  account 
came  to  the  Hebrews  from  Bulnionia;  but  scholars 
dilfer  as  to  the  location  of  the  rivers  Pison  and 
Gihon.  Delitzsch  ("  Wo  Lag  das  Paradies?"  1881) 
identified  these  with  two  canals,  of  which  one  is  not 
known,  but  the  other,  Gihon,  was  near  Babylon. 
Cush,  in  this  view,  is  the  Kassite  country  east  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Haupt  (in  "  Ueber  Land  und 
Meer,"  1894-9"),  No.  15)  regards  the  Hebrew  writer's 
knowledge  of  geography  as  so  defect- 
Diverg'ent  ive  that  he  identified  the  Pison  with 
Views  the  Ki'd  .Sea,  which  was  siip]>osed  to 
Respecting'  flowas  a  riverabout  Arabiadlavilahi, 
the  and  the  Gihon  with  the  Xile,  which 

Rivers,  was  supposed  to  flow  through  un- 
known countries  until  it  appeared  in 
Cush  (Xubia).  Htmimel  ("Aufsiltze  und  Abhaud- 
lungen,"  pp.  326-340)  identifies  all  the  rivers  except 
the  Euphrates  with  Wadi  Dawasir,  Wadi  al- 
Bumma,  and  Wadi  Sirhan  in  Arabia.  Gunkcl 
("Genesis,"  in  Xowack's  "Komnieiitar,"  p,  33)  re- 
gards the  rivers  as  heavenly  rivers,  suggested  by 
the  Milky  Way,  to  which  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
corresponded  ujion  earth,  and  thinks  paradise  was 
situated  at  the  north  jiole. 

Barton  has  shown  {I.e.  pp.  93  et  seq.,  especially  p. 
96,  note)  that  in  the  Semitic  conception  paradise 
was  one  of  those  fertile  oases  that  are  found  in  Ara- 
bia and  North  Africa  (comp.  W.  K.  Smith,  "  Bel.  of 
Sem."  2(1  ed.,  pp.  102  et  seq.),  and  that  in  Babylonia 
it  became  a  garden  because  of  changed  economic 
conditions.  Indeliniteuess  is,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
pected in  its  Babylonian  location — such  indefinite- 
uess  as  is  incident  to  mythology. 

In  Ezekiel's  picture  of  Eden  the  outline  of  the 
primitive  oasis  is  still  further  modified.  In  this  the 
shrine  is  on  a  mountain,  and  the  sacred  tree  is  no 
longer  a  palm,  but  a  cedar.  In  the  Gilgamesh  epic 
(Tablet  V.)  there  is  a  paralh-l  to  Ezekiel's  picture  in 
the  description  of  the  beautiful  shrine  of  Humbaba, 
god  of  Elam,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  cedars. 
Hecent  discovery  confirms  the  existence  of  a  sacred 
cedar  forest  in  Elam  (comp.  Scheil  in  De  .Morgan's 
"Delegation  en  I'erse,"  ii.  08,  59,  63,  60).  Out  of 
this  sacred  iiiouiitain  a  sacred  river  ran;  and  here 
divine  voices  were  heard  (comp.  Jensen  in  SchradiT, 
"K.  B."  vi.  437,  441,  573).  It  is  this  picture  which 
has  indirectlj'  inlluenced  Ezckiel.  Probably  because 
of  Tyrian  infiuence  in  building  Solo- 
Ezekiel's  mon's  Temple,  and  the  consequent  im- 
Picture  of  press  of  Tyrian  ideason  Israel,  the  rep- 
Eden,  resentalion  of  paradise  came  to  E/.e- 
kiel  from  Tyre  (comp.  Bevaii  in  "Jour, 
of  Theological  Studies,"  iv.  riOO  elseq.);  and  E/.ekiel 
speaks  of  this  mountaiu  as  though  it  were  identical 
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with  tlie  hill  of  the  temple  in  Tyre.  Its  cedars  are  for 
him  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  precious  stones  of  Eze- 
kiel's  paradise  were  probably,  as  Bevan  suggests,  a 
reference  to  the  two  pillars  of  the  temple  at  Tyre 
which  shoue  brightly  at  niglit  (Herodotus,  ii.  44>, 
and  to  the  stones  of  the  high  priest's  brcastjilate 
worn  b}'  the  Tyriau  king.  The  spring  of  the  jMiiu- 
itive  oasis  has  here  become  a  mountain  stream,  as  in 
Bahylonia  it  became  rivers,  because  the  paradise 
tradition  has  here  come  by  way  of  a  mountainous 
country. 

Tliese  traditions  of  a  primitive  paradise  from 
which  man  had  been  expelled  for  transgression 
made  it  natural  that  the  goal  of  national  prosjierify, 
or  of  human  life,  should  be  represented  as  a  regain- 
ing of  these  primitive  conditions.  It  was  this  that 
led  Ezekicl  (Ezek.  xlvii.)  to  portray 
Evolution  the  ideal  Jerusalem  in  colors  taken 
of  the  Ideal  from  the  traditions  of  paradise  as  they 
Jerusalem,  were  known  to  him.  A  trace  of  this 
appears  also  in  Zech.  xiv.  8  and  Joel 
iv.  IS.  This  method  is  taken  up  in  greater  detail  in 
Enoch  and  in  the  apocalypseseited  above,  where  the 
pictures  of  paradise  are  modified  to  suit  each  writer's 
fancy.  As  time  went  on  and  Jerusalem  was  more 
anil  more  idealized,  elements  from  the  city  were  in- 
troduced into  the  picture  of  paradise  and  blended 
with  the  elements  taken  from  the  garden  and  the 
oasis.  Thus  in  Rev.  xxii.  2  et  seq.  paradise  is  a  city, 
down  the  stroot  of  which  a  river,  rising  under  the 
throne  of  God.  flows;  and  on  either  side  of  the  river 
the  tree  of  life  grows,  bearing  a  fruit  every  month 
(comp.  Barton,  I.e.  p.  96,  note).     See  Eden',   Gak- 

DKX  OF. 

BiBi.iocRAPnT:  Friedrioh  Delitzsoh.  TTo  Lag  das  Parodies ? 

Lpjpslc.  fysi :  Toy,  AnaUi>*ii*t>f  Gf  nc-fi.s  it.  and  Hi.  in  Jour. 
mil.  Lit.  1891,  X.  1  et  SCI].;  Haupt,  TI'ii  Litu  «'«.<  Paradie."  V  in 
Vehcr  Laud  uud  Mcer.  No.  1.5,  Stuttgart.  1?^'J4-9.t;  Ja.strow, 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Bnliuhinian  Liti'rotnrr,  in  Am.  Jour. 
Semit.  Lang.  1899.  xs'.  191  et  feq.;  Baiton,  .1  Slietch  o/ 
Semitic  Ori(rins,  pp.  92  98.  New  York.  19itt ;  Bevan,  The 
King  of  Tiire  in  Ezeliiel  xjeviii.  in  Journal  of  'Theolouical 
Studies.  19(1:).  iv.  .500  et  ncq.;  Ziuimern,  in  Schrader,  K.  A.  T. 
3d  ed..  191/2,  pp.  527  ct  scq. 
E.  c.  G.  A.  B. 

In  Arabic  Literature  :    Paradise  is  usual!}' 

called  in  Arabic  "  jannah  "  =  "garden,"  the  Persian 
word  ""firdaus,"  which  has  given  the  word  "paia- 
dise  "  to  European  languages,  being  applied  to  one 
part  only  of  the  celestial  abode.  "There  aie  one 
himdred  steps  in  paradise;  the  distance  between 
every  two  steps  is  as  that  between  the  heavens  ami 
the  earth;  and  Firdaus  is  the  highest,  and  from  it 
flow  the  rivers  of  the  paradises;  and  God's  throne 
is  above  Firdaus"  {"Mishkat  al-JIa.s:d>ih."  .\xiii.  Ki, 
1).  In  the  Koran  there  are  eight  dilTercnt  designa- 
tions for  paradise,  which,  according  to  most  Moslem 
theologians,  indicate  eight  different  heavens  or  de- 
grees of  bliss,  although  probably  no  such  exact  use 
of  the  names  was  intended  by  Mohammed.  Eight 
different  degrees  in  paradise  are,  however,  referred 
to;  and  the  prophet  himself  was  carried  through  a 
succession  of  heavens  on  the  occasion  of  his  miracu- 
lous night  journey. 

There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  paradise  of  the  future  world  is  identical  with 
the  Eden  from  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  ejected, 
some  claiming  that  jiaradise  has  not  yet  been  cre- 
ated.     The   orthodox,    however,    believe   that    the 


two  are  the  same.  The  story  of  Idris  or  Enoch,  who 
entered  heaven  without  dying,  illustrates  the  latter 
theory.  lu  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  angel  of 
death  and  of  lUdwau  the  gatekeeper,  Enoch  scaled 
the  wall  of  paradise  by  the  aid  of  the  tree  Tuba, 
which  God  directed  to  bend  a  branch  toward  Enoch 
and  draw  him  in  (G.  Weil.  "Biblical  Legends  of  the 
-Mussulmans,"  p.  52). 

The  pai-adise  of  the  Mohammedans  is  full  of  ma- 
terial delights  built  up  by  a  rich  and  often  childish 
fancy,  chiefly  on  a  Jewish  and  a  Christian  founda- 
tion. In  sura  Ixxvi.  12-22  paradise  is  deseiibed  as 
follows:  "And  their  reward  for  their  patience  shall 
bo  paiadise  and  silk.  Keelining  therein  upon 
couches,  they  shall  see  neither  sun  nor  piercing  cold  ; 
and  close  down  upon  them  shall  be  its  shadows; 
and  lowered  over  them  its  frints  to  cull ;  and  they 
shall  be  served  with  vessels  of  silver  and  with  gob- 
lets that  are  as  flagons — flagons  of  sil- 
Description  ver  which  they  shall  mete  out!  and 
of  the  Mo-  they  shall  drink  therein  a  cup  tem- 
hammedan  pered  with  zinzabil  [Baidawi:  "gin- 
Paradise,  ger,"  with  wliieli  Arabs  flavor  their 
water  and  like  which  the  contents 
of  this  fountain  are  supposed  to  taste],  a  spring 
therein  luimed  Silsabil!  and  there  shall  go  round 
about  them  eternal  boys;  when  thou  seest  them 
thou  wilt  think  them  scattered  pearls;  and  when 
thou  seest  them  thou  shalt  see  pleasure  and  a  great 
estate  I  On  them  shall  be  garments  of  gi'een  embroid- 
ered satin  and  brocade;  and  they  shall  be  adorned 
with  bracelels  of  silver;  and  their  lord  shall  give 
them  to  drink  pure  drink  !  Verily  this  is  a  reward 
for  )-ou  and  your  cfTorts  are  thanked"  (Palmer's 
translation,  Oxford,  1880). 

As  is  natural  for  a  people  living  in  an  arid  coun- 
try, one  of  the  jirineipal  features  of  the  Arabian 
paradise  is  the  flowing  water.  The  Kiver  Kausar  is 
described  as  having  water  whiter  than  milk  and 
sweeter  than  honey  ;  its  bed  is  of  saf- 
Flowing  fron,  and  its  banks  of  musk.  From  it 
■Water  a  flow  streams  to  all  i)artsof  the  garden. 
Principal  Other  chief  features  are  the  black- 
Feature,  eyed  virgins  (houris)  promised  to  the 
faithful.  Every  believer  will  have  a 
tent  formed  of  a  hollow  jicarl  of  immense  size,  in 
the  corners  of  which  will  be  his  wives.  All  bodily 
imperfections  will  be  removed,  and  every  man  will 
enter  paradise  at  the  age  of  thirty  ;  i.e.,  his  age  will 
be  changed  to  that  if  he  be  older  or  younger,  and 
he  will  retain  this  age.  Every  possible  wish  will 
be  immediately  gratifled.  If  one  wishes  to  ride 
he  will  have  a  ruby  horse  with  wings;  if  ho  desires 
childien  he  will  have  them  grown  up  at  once;  if  he 
wishes  to  farm,  whatever  he  plants  will  grow  with 
incredible  rapidity.  There  is  a  river  of  life  also  in 
paradise.  After  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when  the 
faithfid  have  passed  over  the  narrow  bridge  across 
hell  into  heaven,  God  will  ask  them  if  there  be  any 
who  had  but  a  particle  of  good  in  them  who  have 
fallen  into  hell.  After  any  such  have  been  rescued, 
He,  out  of  His  great  mercy,  will  take  out  of  the 
burning  fire  those  who  in  all  their  lives  have  not 
performed  one  good  deed,  and  will  throw  them  into 
the  river  of  life,  where,  allhough  they  have  been 
binned  to  coals,  they  will  return  to  life  ("  Mishkat  "). 
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Much  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  the  materialism 
of  tlic  Mohammi'dau  paradise.  In  connec-tion  with 
tliis  a  remarii  in  tlie  "Misldvat"  is  of  interest,  to  tlie 
elTert  tliat  all  the  joys  of  paradise  arc  as  not liiug 
compared  with  the  deliglit  of  beholding  God's  face. 

liiiii.iooKAPnY  :  Baldawi,  Cnmmnttarii  nu  thf  Kfira}i ;  Erscli 
ami  (iruber,  Kjicjics.v.t'unnli.tc;  UuKln-s^  hictinntirn  nf 
Islam  :  Al-Tabrizi.  MiMuit  al-Mn^iiliilf,  Calcuttii,  ISKJ ; 
G.  Well,  Biblical  Lfgenda  of  the  MUisiulmans,  New  York, 
1840. 
K.  C.  M.   W.   M. 

PARAH  0' Heifer"):  Name  of  a  treatise  in  tlie 
Mislmah  and  the  Tosefta,  included  in  the  order 
Toliorot.  The  Pentateuclial  law  (Num.  xix.)  de- 
crees tliat  a  red  lieifer,  "  wlierein  is  no  blemisli,  and 
upon  which  never  came  yoke,"  shall  lie  burned  and 
her  ashes  mi.xcd  with  spring  water,  that  the  com- 
pound so  obtained  may  be  used  to  sprinkle  and  cleanse 
every  one  who  becomes  unclean.  The  burning  of 
tlie  lieifer  and  the  preparation  of  the  ashes,  as  well 
as  the  fetcliing  of  the  water  and  its  mixture  for 
sprinkling,  wereattendedby  strict  ceremonies,  which 
constituted,  according  to  Talmudic  accounts,  one  of 
the  principal  dilTerences  between  the  Pharisees  and 
tlie  Sadilucees,  since  many  observances  were  intro- 
duce<l  by  the  former  oul^'  in  protest  against  the  Sad- 
duccan  point  of  view.  The  treatise  Parah  contains 
a  detailed  description  of  these  ceremonies,  as  well 
as  various  regulations  concerning  the  inirity  of  the 
water  for  sprinkling  and  ils  dilTerent  effects. 

Ill  most  editions  the  treatise  is  the  fourth  in  tlie 
mishnaie  order  Toliorot,  and  is  divided  into  twelve 
chapters,  containing  ninety-six  paragraphs  in  all. 

Ch.  i. :  Ago  of  the  red  heifer  and  of  the  3'oung 
heifer  (conip.  Dcut.  xxi.  3);  exjilanation  of  tlie 
word  "shelasliit "  as  three-year-old. 
Contents,  and  of  "rebai"as  four-year-old  (sj  1); 
age  of  the  different  sacrificial  animals, 
and  the  dilTerent  names  which  some  of  them  bear  ac- 
cording to  their  ages  (s-^  2-4). 

Cli.  ii. :  Whether  the  red  heifer  may- be  purchased 
from  a  non  Jew  (s~  1);  cases  in  which  her  horns  and 
hoofs  are  black  (^  2);  the  defects,  and  the  burdens 
carried  which  make  the  red  lieifer  unavailable  (t;^ 
3-4);  cases  in  which  she  becomes  unsuitable  on  ac- 
count of  some  white  or  black  hairs  {§  5). 

Ch.  iii. :  Prejiaration  of  the  priest  who  is  to  burn 
the  red  heifer  (S  1);  prevention  of  any  possible  de- 
filement, by  rearing  in  houses  built  over  hollow  rock 
the  children  who  fetch  the  water  from  Siloam  (^§ 
2-4) ;  seven  red  heifers  .said  to  have  been  prepared  in 
all:  one  by  Moses,  one  by  Ezra,  and  five  in  the  time 
after  Ezra  (g  .5);  a  special  passage  was  constructed 
for  the  priest  and  the  red  lieifer  from  the  Temple 
mount  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  she  was  burned 
(§6);  the  eld(-rs  of  the  people  went  ahead  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where  a  mikweh  was  erected. 
There  the  priest  was  made  ritnally  unclean,  and 
was  then  obliged  to  immerse  liimself  immediately, 
thus  directly  rebuking  tlie  Sadilucees,  who  insisted 
that  the  priest  who  performeil  the  <<>remoiiy  should 
be  absolutely  pure,  a  state  which  he  could  attain 
only  after  sundown  of  the  day  on  which  he  had 
taken  the  ritual  bath  (^7);  furtlierdetails  regarding 
the  functions  of  the  elders  and  the  slauglitering  and 
burning  of  the  heifer  (S;^  8-10);  the  ashes  were  di- 
vided into  three  parts:    one  part  w.as  kept  in  the 


"hel,"  the  space  between  the  wall  of  the  Temple  and 
the  hall,  and  the  second  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
while  the  third  was  divided  among  the  orders  of 
priests  (§  11). 

Ch.  iv. :  Circumstances  which  render  the  heifer 
unavailable  (sjs;  1-3);  cases  in  which  all  who  take 
part  in  the  ceremony-become  ritualh'  unclean;  all 
preparations  concerning  the  heifer  must  lie  made  in 
the  daytime  (^  4). 

Ch.  V. :  Vessels  which  are  suitable  for  receiving 
the  ashes  and  the  water;  persons  entitled  toilirow 
the  aslies  into  the  water;  regarding  the  gutter  in  the 
rock. 

Ch.  vi. :  Things  which  render  tlie  ashes  and  the 
water  unavailable. 

Ch.  vii. :  Acts  which,  if  performed  between  ordiir- 
ing  the  drawing  of  the  water  and  its  admixture  with 
the  ashes,  render  these  parts  of  the  ceremony  invalid. 

Ch.  viii. :  Preservation  of  the  water  for  sjirinkling 
(§  1);  instances  in  which  an  unclean  thing  can  not 
cause  defilement  to  a  human  being,  but  a  thing 
which  has  been  made  unclean  by  such  an  object 
can  cause  ritual  impurity  (s;^  2-7);  different  kinds 
of  water,  and  whieli  of  them  are  suitable  for  the 
water  for  sprinkling  (§§  8-11). 

Ch.  ix. :  Causes  which  render  the  water  for  sprin- 
kling unavailable  (§§  1-4);  concerning  water  for 
sprinkling  which  has  become  unavailable  (§  5);  the 
mixture  of  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  with  ordinary 
ashes  (^  7);  effects  still  exercised  !)}•  water  for 
sprinkling  which  has  become  uiiavailalilc  (^^  8-9). 

Ch.  X. :  How  one  who  is  pure  in  regard  to  the 
water  for  sprinkling  may  become  defiled ;  liow  the 
water  becomes  unclean. 

Ch.  xi. ;  Further  details  regarding  delih'ment  of 
the  water  for  sprinkling  (^ij  1-3);  difference  in  its 
effect  upon  those  who  require  a  ritual  bath  accord- 
ing to  the  Pentateuclial  law,  and  those  on  whom  it 
is  obligatory  according  to  a  scrilial  regulation  (i;j5 
4-5);  the  proper  species  of  hyssop  (comp.  Num.  xix. 
6),  liow  many  stalks  of  it  must  be  taken,  ami  how 
many  stems  there  must  be  on  each  stalk  {^i?  'i-^}- 

Ch.  xii. :  Further  details  regarding  the  hyssop, 
the  persons  who  may  perform  the  act  of  sprinkling, 
and  the  cases  in  which  llie  sprinkling  is  iiiefTective. 

The  To.sefta  to  this  treatise  contains  much  to  sup- 
plement and  explain  the  Mislinali.  Especially  note 
worthy  is  the  story  of  the  Sadducean  priest  who  at- 
tempted to  burn  the  red  heifer  according  to  the  ritual 
of  his  sect,  but  was  prevented  by  Johanaii  b.  Zakkai 
(Tosef.  vi.  9). 

w.  li.  J.  7.    ].. 

PARALLELISM  IN  HEBREW  POETRY: 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  ]);uallelism  is  the 
fundamental  law,  not  only  of  the  poetical,  but  even 
of  the  rhetorical  and  therefore  of  higher  style  in 
general  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  parallelism  in 
this  connection  is  understood  the  regularly  recurring 
juxtaposition  of  symmetrically  constructed  sen- 
tences. The  symmetry  is  carried  out  in  the  sub- 
stance as  well  as  in  the  form,  and  lies  chiefly  in  the 
relation  of  the  expression  to  the  thought.  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  its  full  import— that  is,  in 
its  various  aspects  and  turns— not  in  a  continuous, 
uninterrupted  sentence,  but  in  several  corresponding 
clauses  or   members  with   dilfeirnt   words.      Iletue 
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the  name  "  piirallelismus  membrorum  "  or  "scntcn- 
tianiin."  It  lias  also  been  aptly  culled  "sinn- 
rhythniiis"  (Ewald).  For  the  parallel  members  are 
related  to  each  other  as  rhythmical  protasis  aud 
apddosis,  as  -poutUc  and  t-uiSof. 

The  lirst  to  see  this  law  clearly  and  to  distinguish 
between  its  basic  forms  was  the  Anglican  bishop 
Robert  Lowth  ("De  Sacra  Poesi  Ilebrttoruni  Prie- 
lectiones,"    1753,    Lecture    xix. ;    and 
Dis-        "Preliminary  Dissertation   to   Isaiah." 
coverers.    ITT^.pp.  13-26).  Unknown  to  him  Chris- 
tian Schoettjrcn  referred  to  this  prin- 
ciple in  a  general  way  ("Horse  Hebr."  1733;  conip. 
Diss,  vi.,  ••  De  Exergasia  Sacra."  pp.  1-249-1263:  "ex- 
crgasia  quid  sit.  omnes  Ubetonim  libiUi  doeent.  cou- 
junctio  scilicet  in tegrarumsenteut iarum  idem  signiti- 
cantiun\  ").  But  even  before  that  Ibn  Ezraaud  Kinihi 
had  characterized    tliis  feature  of  Hebrew  poetry 
by  the  expression  "kaful"  ("doubling")  or,  more 
fully,  "kefel  'iuj-an  be-millot  shonot "  ("doubling 
of  tlie  thought  with  other  words").     Both,   how- 
ever, regarded  it  merely  as  an  elegant  form  of  ex- 
pression ("derek  zai.iot").      On  Abu  al-Walid  see 
Bacher,  "Aus  der  Schrifterklarung    des   Abulwa- 
lid."  p.  39. 

According  to  the  logical  interrelation  of  the  mem- 
bers there  are  distinguished  three  kinds  of  parallelism: 

(1)  Tlie  synonymous,  iu  which  the  same  senti- 
ment is  repeated  iu  different  but  equivalent  words: 

"  Shew  me  thy  ways,  O  Lord : 
Teach  me  thy  paths"   (Ps.  xxv.  5;  comp.  ib.  cxiv.;  Num. 
.xxiii.  r-10 ;  Isa.  Ix.  1-3  ;  etc.). 

Frequently  the  second  line  not  merely  repeats  but 
also  reenforces  or  diversifies  tlie  idea: 
■'  They  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way, 

Auii  be  filled  with  their  own  devices"  (Prov.  t.  31); 
"  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands. 
And  David  his  ten  thousands"  (I  Sam.  xviii.  7;  comp.  Isa. 
xlil.  7,  IV.  6  ft  .«.■«;.;  Ps.  xcv.  i>. 

(2)  The  antithetical,  in  whicli  the  parallel  mem- 
bers express  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  thought: 

"  The  intesrrity  of  the  upright  shall  guide  them. 
But  the  perversity  of  the  treacherous  shall  destroy  them  " 
(Prov.  xi.  3;  comp.  il>.  x.  1  ct  seq.;  Isa.  liv.  7  ct  seq.:  Ps.  xx.  8, 
XXX.  t>). 

Frequently  there  are  one  or  more  synonymous 

elements  in  both  members,  thus  making  the  contrast 

more  emphatic: 

"  An  unjust  man  is  an  abomination  to  the  righteous. 

And  lie  that  is  upritrht  In  the  way  Is  an  abomination  to  the 

wicked"  I  Prov.  xxix.  27;  comp.  ib.  x..").  xvi.  9,  xxvii.Si. 

(3)  The  synthetical  (called  also  constructive 
and  epithetical),  in  which  the  two  members  con- 
tain two  disparate  ideas,  which,  however,  are  con- 
nected by  a  certain  affinity  between  them: 

"  The  fear  of  the  I^rd  Is  the  becrinning  of  wisdom  : 
But  the  fmilish  despise  wisdom  and  iDslructioo  "  fProv.  i. 
7 :  comp.  ill.  111.  'i,  7 ;  Isa.  1.  4 ;  Ps.  1.  3,  xv.  4). 

Lowth  observes  of  these  three  fundamental  kinds 

of  parallelism  ("Preliminary  Dissertation,"  p.  26): 

"Synonymous  parallels  have  the  appearance  of  art 

and  concinnity  and  ii  studied  elegance ; 

Kinds  of     they  prevail  chiefly  iu  shorter  poems. 

Paral-        in  many  of  the  Psalms,  in  Balaam's 

lelism.        prophecies,  in  many  of  tho.se  of  Issuali, 

which    are    most    of     them    distinct 

poems  of  no  great  length.     Antithetical  parallelism 

gives  an  acuteness  and  force  to  adages  and  moral 


sentences,  and  therefore  abounds  in  Solomon's  Prov- 
erbs, but  elsewhere  is  not  often  to  be  met  with.  The 
])oem  of  Job,  being  on  a  hirge  plan  and  in  a  high 
tragic  style,  though  very  exact  in  the  division  of  the 
lines  and  the  parallelism,  and  alToriling  manj-  fine 
examples  of  the  synonymous  kind,  yet  consists 
chiefly  of  the  constructive." 

Other  distinctions  which  refer  rather  to  the  struc- 
ture and  form  of  the  verses  than  to  the  nature  of 
parallelism  are: 

The  introverted  parallelism  (Jebb,  "Sacred 
Literature,"  1820,  §  iv.,  p.  53),  iu  whieli  the 
heinistichs  of  the  parallel  members  are  chiastically 
arranged  after  the  scheme  ab-ba: 

"  My  son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise. 
My  heart  shall  lie  glad,  even  mine ; 
Yea,  my  veins  shall  rejoice. 

When  thy  lips  speak  right  things"  (Prov.  xxlli.  23  et  seq., 
Hebr.;  comp.  ih.  x.  4,  12 ;  xiii.  24  ;  xxi.  17 :  Ps.  11.  4). 

The  palillogical  parallelism,  in  which  one  or 
more  worils  of  the  first  line  are  taken  up,  like  an 
echo  or  the  canon  in  music,  in  the  second: 

"  The  Lord  is  a  jealous  God  and  avcngeth  ; 
The  Lord  avengeth  and  is  full  of  wrath ; 
The  Lord  taketh  vengeance  on  his  adversaries. 
And  he  reserveth  wrath  for  his  enemies  "  (Nab.  i.  2;  comp. 

Judges  V.  3,  6,  7,  11,  12,  1.5,  16,  23,  27 :  Isa.  ii.  7,  xxiv.  3 ;  Uos. 

vi.  4 ;  Ps.  Ixxli.  2,  12.  17  ;  exxi.;  exxiv.;  cxxvi.). 

Perfect  and  imperfect  parallelism,  according  to 
the  equality  or  iuequality  of  the  number  of  words 
iu  each  line. 

Sometimes  a  distich  docs  not  contain  the  logical 
development  or  repetition  of  the  thought  as  iu  the 
instances  quoted  above;  but  the  thought  goes  for- 
ward through  both  lines,  either  because  one  line  was 
not  sufficient  to  express  it  or  because  the  second  line 
supplements  the  first  in  the  form  of  a  relative,  final, 
causative,  or  consecutive  clause. 

There  is  also  that  parallelism  which  is  called  (e.g., 
by  De  Wette  and  Delitzsch)  the  rhythmical : 

"  All  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord, 
For    they   have    heard  the   words  of    thy   mouth"    (Ps. 
cxxxviii.  4); 
"  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place. 
Keeping  watch  over  the  evil  and  the  good"  (Prov.  xv.  3; 
comp.  lb.  xvi.  7,  10;  xvii.  13,  15;  xix.  20;  xxi.  23,  25). 

The  simplest  aud  most  frequent  form  is  the  distich, 

in  whieli  two  lines  balance  each  other  iu  thought 

and  expression.     But  the  parallelism 

Number  of  may  extend  to  several  lines  with  the 

Parallel      same   variety  of  relations  as   in   the 
Members,     distich. 

The  tristich  may  consist  either  of 
three  synonymous  lines,  as  in  Ps.  i.  1 ;  Num.  vi.  25; 
Lam.  i.  1;  Isa.  xlvii.  11;  Mic.  vi.  15;  or  of  a  distich 
with  an  introductory  or  a  concluding  line,  as  in  Isa. 
xliii.  5;  Ps.  cxxiii.  2. 

The  tetrastich  may  comprise  four  synonymous 
lines  (Num.  xxiv.  6;  Isa.  i.  4,  Iviii.  6),  or  may 
consist  of  two  distichs  balanced  against  each  other 
(Gen.  xxv.  23;  Isa.  xliii.  2.  6),  or,  more  elegantly, 
the  lines  of  the  distichs  may  be  arranged  crosswise 
after  the  scheme  ac-bd  (Ps.  xxxiii.  13  itsei).:  Isji. 
xlix.  2),  or  acdl)  (II  Sam.  iii.  23  it  se(].),  or  while  the 
pairsare  synonymous  within  themselves  they  may  l)e 
antithetic  with  reference  to  each  other  (Isa.  liv.  10, 
Ixv.  21  cl  ser/. :  Ps.  xxxvii.  10  ct  mi/.).     Examples  of 
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antithesis  within  the  two  distiths  are  Ps.  xxx.  6, 
and  XX.  8  cl  seq. 

The  peutastich  is  either  a  combination  of  a  distich 
and  tristich  (Zech.  ix.  5)  or  of  two  distichs  and  a 
single  verse  (Num.  xxiv.  3  ct  seq. ;  Josh.  x.  12  cl  neq. ; 
I  Ciiron.  xii.  19). 

The  Jicxastich  is  formed  either  of  three  distichs 
(Num.  xxiv.  17;  Isa.  ii.  7  etseq.;  Hab.  iii.  17)  or  of 
a  distich  and  a  tetrasticli  (Gen.  xxvii.  2!);  Cant.  iv. 
8).  Sucli  combinations  are  rare  in  lyrics,  but  more 
frequent  in  tlie  proplietieal  writings. 

The  stropliesare  subject  to  the  sjime  law  of  paral- 
lelism as  tlie  lines  themselves.  TIius  Num.  xxiv. 
39  is  composed  of  live  strophes  of  5.  G,  4.  5,  and  4 
lines  respective!}'.  Job  iii..  after  tlie  introit  in  verse 
3,  can  be  divided  into  seven  strophes  witli  6.  10.  6, 
8,  0,  8,  and  (i  lines  respectively,  balanced  against  one 
anotlier  in  tliought  (e.r/.,  cursing  of  day  and  niglit: 
tlie  enviable  condition  of  the  still-born  and  tliose  in 
the  grave;  and  the  piiin  of  tliose  tired  of  life). 
So  also  Ps.  Ixii.  2-5,  6-9,  and  10-12;  il>.  ii.  1-3  and 
4-fi.  wliicli  f(inn  two  antithetical  stroplies. 

In  Post-Biblical  Literature:    In  the  oldest 

post-Biblical  Hebrew  poetic  productions  extant, 
that  is,  the  liturgy,  the  jirinciple  of  parallelism  is 
existent,  though  not  exhibiting  the  regularity  and 
symmetry  of  the  Biblical  poetry.  It  is  sullicient 
here  to  refer  to  such  prayers  as  "Le-El  Baruk." 
"Ahabah  Rabbali,"  "'Ezrat  Abotenu,"  and  the 
"Shemoneh  'Esreh."  Parallelism  is  also  discernible 
in  the  few  poetic  remnants  preserved  in  the  Talmud. 
So,  forinstance,  in  the  elegy  on  H.  Hanin,  who,  when 
a  child  came  to  him  late  in  life  died  on  the  day  of 
its  birth : 

HDonj  njiriS  nn:i' 

.ij':m2!<  iry:n  ry^ 

(TRA-NSLATION.) 

"  Gladness  tumetl  int"  sadness. 
J(iy  iind  ijnef  met  infffitier. 
His  joy  was  ininpled  witli  sidhinp. 
Grace  reaehed  bim  only  to  depart  "  (Ket.  10ia>.' 

Witli  the  ado])tion  of  rime  and  meter  in  the  Span- 
ish period  the  iiarallelism  fell  into  decay,  though  it 
maintained  itself  in  the  liturgy.  Occasionally  it 
breaks  through  in  other  poetical  productions  of  that 
period,  as  in  the  complaint  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra : 

'C  S32  D'!:"N  pyij'  nS— J'3>i3r3  -imo  n<n!<  iS 

'm'?i2'^  D3^ns3  i>y— :is;:3  .-^iVisi  SjSj 

.'PiD  'ly  lyDK'  IDS'  N''-\TMnD  nnj  v.t  iS 

(TRAXSI.ATIO.N.) 

*'  I  Strive  to  succeed,  but  without  avail — for  my  iioroscope  was 

unlucky ; 
Were  I  trader  of  deatli-sbrouds.  none  would  die  while  I  lived ; 
The  cycle  of  planet:}  in  their  position  took  a  wrouR  course  at 

my  birth ; 
Were  candles  my  wares,  the  sun  would  not  set  before  my 

death." 

Likewise  in  Judah  al-Harizi's  makamah  of  the  "Un- 
happy Marriage  " : 

')''Nj  ipStrni  lis  IN 


.'j'-yni  n.-D  '• 


1=3 


(Tra.nslation.) 

"  Blessed  He  who  pn'served  me  on  the  day  of  distress 
.\nfl  ill  His  mercy  showed  me  Brace. 
My  inclination  sold  me  into  the  hand  of  my  felly. 
But  ilie  Ilock  in  His  compassion  deliveri'd  me  : 
After  I  had  already  entered  the  chamliers  of  hell. 
He  opened  the  l)clly  of  hell  and  brought  me  up." 

The  same  may  be  noticed  in  modern  Hebrew 
poetry.  So,  forinstance,  in  N.  II.  Wcssely's  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Moses  Mendels,sohu : 

in<i3  -\N-;'  .-33n  v;-  ri3 
l.iSi"'  D3S  rn;-  I'-D  n'' 

iDDi  JIU'S  vy-i  Djj  -i3n  -Ii;- 
1DN1  -\Dy  "wia  \-id;t  n^ 

.ni-13   3N   -3   3'->3-'l  -1-lS   n'' 

(Translatio.v.) 

"  Death  1  thou  hast  hewn  oil  the  tree,  but  left  its  fruit ; 
Not  the  wlinle  hast  thou  rtestroyeil.  but  a  small  part. 
The  sum  of  bis  wisdom  is  enffravcd  on  the  tablet. 
Still  is  he  discussinir  with  bis  friends  letters  and  science ; 
Not  with  lips  of  flesh,  dust,  ami  ashes. 
Not  in  words  and  sounds,  but  in  the  spirit." 

The  importance  of  parallelism  as  an  aid  in  deter- 
mining text-critical  and  lexicographical  questions. 
thus  alTording  the  key  to  the  correct  interpretation 
of  many  passages  in  the  Bible,  is  evident.     From  an 

est  helical  point  of  view  the  parallelism 

Exeg-etical   may  be  termed  the  ihyllim  of  nature. 

Im-  I'aiallelism  is  not  an  exclusive  iiecu- 

portance.     liarity  of  Hebrew.     It  is  met  witli  not 

only  in  Assyrian  (A.  Jeremias,  "Die 
Babyl.A.9syr.  Vorstellung  vom  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode,"  p.  91,  Lcipsic,  1878;  E.  Sclirader,  in  "Jalir- 
bvicher  fiir  Protestuntische  Tlieologie,"  i.  122)  and  in 
Egyptian  (Georg  Ebers.  "Nor.l  und  Sttd."  i.  1;  J. 
H.  Breasted,  in  "The  Biblical  World,"  i.  5',).  Imt  is 
also  characteristic  of  Finnish  song,  especially  the 
"Kalevala"  (I).  C'omparetti,  "  Der  ICalevala,"  Halle, 
1892;  J.  C.  Brown,  "People  of  Finland,"  p. 
280,  London,  1892).  A.  Wuttke  ("Der  Deutsche 
Volksaberglaube  der  Gegenwart."  ]i.  157,  Berlin, 
1869)  and  Eduard  Norden  ("  Die  Antike  Kun.stprosa," 
ii.  813,  Leipsic,  1898)  consider  parallelism  as  the  most 
ancient  and  the  original  form  of  poetry,  as  "  perhaps 
the  most  important  fornial  ethnic  thought  ["for- 
niale  Viilkergedanke"]  in  existence."  But  it  is  best 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  with 
its  wealth  of  synonymous  ex jiressions  which  enables 
the  poet  or  the  prophet  to  dwell  upon  a  theme  with 
an  almost  inexhauslible  variety  of  expression  and 
coloring.  The  jiarallelism  is  so  inwrought  in  tlie 
nature  of  Hebrew  ])oetry  that  it  can  not  be  lost  in 
translation;  and  to  this  fact  is  jM-rhaps  due  not  in  a 
small  measure  tlie  fact  that  the  poetry  of  ihe  Old 
Testament  has  become  the  common  property  of 
mankind. 

BiBi.iooRAPHT  :  Besides  the  works  cited  In  the  article.  Lor.  O. 
I.eforn.  Dc  ParalU-Usmn  Scnti-tttmtntm^  .Abo.  1774;  Gbr. 
Hern.  Dc  ParalUlii'm)  Mcmhrtmim.  Abo.  1812;  T.  I".  Kai- 
ser,/)t' Parfi//c/is»Ji  in  Satu'tii  Uehra'i}rum  Poeiti  Natura 
ct  ficmrihui'.  Krlaniien,  ISiO;  E.  du  .Merit,  i'jwrii  7'/iilo.«o- 
phintif  sur  U  Prhtriite  rt  ic.s  Forntfs  de  la  VersilicaJiitu.  pp. 
47  c!  acq..  Parts,  1841:  Ewald,  Die  I'lirlixchni  lilhlur  (/<s 
,l»iH  liiDifhs,  I.  .57-93,  GottliKten,  ls.i.>-;8) :  Die  DicMinlea 
Altiii  liniiili.i.  L'd  ed.,  pp.  91  <■(  siii..  lb.  18(16.  (In  the  paral- 
lelism of  slnnibes:  Koster,  In  Tlicoloiji»cfic  Sludien  itnd 
Kiilihcii.  is:)!,  pp.  4U114. 
K.    c.  I.    M.   C. 
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FAKAN  :  1.  Dpsert.  corresponding  to  the  pres- 
ent Badivvat  al-Tili,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Jabal  al-Makhrah,  on  the  south  by  the  watershed  to- 
ward the  Sinai  Peninsida,  on  the  cast  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Wadi  al-'Arabah,  and  on  tlie  west  by  the 
Wadi  al-'Arish.  Isliniael  is  said  to  liavc  settled  here 
after  his  separation  from  Abraliani  (Gen.  xxi.  21). 
The  Israelites  went  there  on  leaving  the  territory 
of  Sinai,  and  the  spies  went  thence  into  Canaan 
<Nuni.  x.  12,  xiii.  3).  David  went  to  Paran  after 
Iiaving  made  peace  with  Saul  (I  Sam.  x.w.  1).  In 
the  IJoman  period  a  hijrhway  led  tlirough  this  desert, 
aeeordhig  to  the  "  Tabula  Peutiugcriana  "  (ed.  Miller, 
1888).  but  now  AI-Tih  is  a  desolate  waste. 

2.  Locality  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Ca- 
naan, between  Israel  and  Edom.  Moses  repeated  the 
Law  to  the  Israelites  "between  Paran  and  Topliel  " 
(Deut.  i.  1),  and  the  Edomite  Hadad  stopped  at 
Paran  when  fleeing  before  Solomon  to  Egypt  (I 
Kings  xi.  18).  According  to  the  "Onomasticon"  of 
Eusebius  (ed.  Lagarde,  p.  298),  this  place  is  iden- 
tical with  the  present  Kalat  al-Nahl. 

3.  Mountain  or  mountain  range.  "Ynwnshined 
forth  from  Mount  Paran "  (Dcut.  xxxiii.  2),  and 
••  the  Holy  One  [came]  from  Mount  Paran  "  (Hab.  iii. 
3).  This  mountain  or  mountain  range  ma)'  be  iden- 
tical with  the  mountains  surrounding  the  present 
AVadi  al-'Arabah. 

E.  G.  H.  S.   O. 

PARASHAH  (plural,  Parashiyyot)  :  A  sec- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Sephardini  apply  the 
word  to  each  of  the  tifty-four  weekly  lessons  into 
which  the  Torah  is  divided  in  the  one-year  cycle,  as 
well  as  to  smaller  sections;  the  Ashkenazim  call  the 
week's  lesson  a  Sidra,  giving  the  name  "para- 
shah  ''  to  the  smaller  portions  that  are  read  on  festi- 
vals or  to  one  of  the  seren  subsections  in  which  the 
week's  lesson  is  read  on  Sabbath  mornings.  The 
153  parts  into  which  the  Torah  Avas  divided  in  the 
cycle  of  three  years,  which  prevailed  in  Palestine 
till  the  exiles  from  Spain  brought  their  customs  into 
the  Holy  Land,  are  known  as  "sedarira"  (singular, 
"seder"),  as  is  seen  from  the  Masoretic  colophon  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  five  books.  Thus  Genesis  has 
12  parashiyyot  and  43  scdarim;  Exodus,  11  and  29 
respectively;  Leviticus,  10  and  22;  Numbers,  11  and 
32;  Deuteronomy,  11  and  27.  The  weekly  lessons 
are  marked  in  all  Hebrew  Bibles  either  by  the  cur- 
rent number  or  by  the  names  which  they  take  from 
the  first  word  (e.g.,  1,  "Bereshit")  or  from  tlie  first 
striking  word  (c..7.,  2,  "Noah  "),  or  sometimes  from 
two  words  (e.g..  3,  "  Lek  Leka  "  ;  50,  "Ki  Tabo"). 
In  Pentateuchs  printed  for  use  in  the  synagogues 
the  seven  subsections  are  marked  by  ordinals  pre- 
fixed to  all  but  the  first.  The  scdarim  representing 
the  three-year  cycle,  which  has  so  long  been  out  of 
use,  are  not  marked. 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  "Four  Parashiyyot" 
read,  after  the  weekly  lesson,  cm  certain  Sabbaths 
(see  P.M!.4siiivvoT,  TiiE  Pot:n)  the  ilishnah  (Meg. 
iii.  4),  after  naming  them,  proceeds:  "On  the  fifth 
they  return  to  their  order."  This  would  indi- 
cate that  in  those  times  the  weekly  lessons  were 
omitted  on  the  four  Sabbaths  in  question;  but  this 
is  very  unlikely,  because  the  l.'i3  scdarim  could  not 
have  been  gone  through  with   in  three  years,  and 


moreover  because  two  at  least  of  the  parashiyyot 
(Nos.  1  and  2)  are  too  snuiU  for  subdivision  into 
seven  parts.  Hence  Bertiuoro  (ad  loc.)  explains 
that  only  the  Haftarah,  which  on  the  four  Sabbaths 
has  depended  on  the  additional  parashah,  returns  to 
the  regular  order,  that  is,  dependence  on  the  weekly 
lesson. 

The  first  parashah  of  the  weekly  lesson  is  read  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  preceding  that  on 
which  the  whole  is  read.  If  this  Sabbath  falls  on 
a  festival,  the  same  subsection  is  read  on  the  previous 
Sabbath  afternoon,  or  even  on  the  second  iirccediug 
Sabbath  afternoon.  For  example,  when  "  Shemim  " 
is  to  be  read  on  Sabbath.  Nisan  29,  its  first  parashah 
is  read  on  the  afternoons  of  Nisan  8,  15,  and  22. 

The  first  parashah  of  the  weekly  lesson  is  read 
also   on    the   mornings  of  Monday   and  Thursday 
before  the  Sabbath  on  which  the  whole  lessoti  is 
read,  unless  displaced  by  a  new  moon,   feast,   or  . 
fast  falling  on  such  day. 

For  tiie  reading  on  new  moons,  festivals,  half- 
holy  days,  and  fasts,  see  F.vstisg  and  F.\st-D.\vs; 
Festivals  ;  Holy  Dats  ;  Law,  Heading  fro.m  the  : 
New  Moon. 

a.  L.  N.  D. 

PARASHITYOT,  THE  FOTTH  :  Besides  the 
weekly  lesson  or  parashah  that  is  read  from  the 
scroll  of  the  Law  every  Sabbath,  there  is  sometimes 
read  after  it  an  additional  portion  appropriate  to 
the  particular  day.  Among  such  occasional  Sab- 
baths are  the  two  preceding  and  the  two  following 
the  Feast  of  Purini,  the  four  additional  portions  or 
parashiyyot  for  which  are  called  respectively  "  Para- 
shat  Shekalim,"  "Parashat  Zakor,"  "Parashat 
Parah,"  and  "  Parashat  ha-Hodesh."  The  Sabbaths 
on  which  these  four  parashiyyot  are  read  are  conse- 
quently called  "  Shabbat  Shekalim,"  "  Shabbat  Za- 
kor," etc. 

Parashat  Shekalim,  comprising  Ex.  xxx.  11-16, 
which  contains  the  commandment  of  the  half-shekel 
offering,  is  read  on  the  Sabbath  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  1st  of  Adar  or,  if  that  day  falls  on  Sat- 
urday, on  the  1st  of  Adar  itself.     The 

Parashat  reason  for  reading  this  particular 
Shekalim.  portion  on  the  Sabbath  in  ([Uestion  is 
that  from  the  1st  of  Adar  messengers 
sent  by  the  bet  din  formerly  admonished  the  Jews  to 
bring  or  to  send  their  half  shekel  ollerings  (comp. 
Shek.  i.  1).  On  Shabbat  Shekalim  two  scrolls  of  the 
Law  are  requiied:  one  for  the  weekly  lesson,  which 
is  divided  among  seven  readers;  an<l  one  for  the 
MAFTin  who  rea<ls  the  para.sliah  for  Shekalim.  When 
that  Sabbath  falls  on  the  1st  of  Adar.  three  scrolls 
must  be  used:  one  for  the  weekly  lesson  divided 
amongsix  readers;  one  for  the  portion  (Xum.  xxviii. 
9-15)  read  on  Rosh  Hodesh  Sabbath;  anil  the 
third  for  the  maftir  who  reads  the  parashah  for 
Shekalim.  The  Haftarah  is  invariably  11  Kings 
xii.  1-17  (of  the  Sephardini,  ib.  xi.  17-xii.  1-17). 
It  is  fully  understood  that  in  a  leap-year  Adar  Slieni 
is  meant. 

The  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  the  I'urim 
feast  is  called  "Shabbat  Zakor"  because  on  that  day 
the  maftir  reads  the  portion  beginning  with  "Zakor." 
which  comprises  Dent.  xxv.  17-19.  This  portion 
contains  the  cominaml  to  blot  out  the  remembrance 
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of  Amalek ;  aiul  it  is  allotted  to  the  Sabbath  preceding 

Puriin  because  that  feast  comnieinoratesthedclivei- 

aiice   of  the  Jews   from   llamau  the 

Parashat     AiiuUekite.      Oa   Shabbat  Zakor  also 

Zakor  and    two  scrolls  are  iieccsssiry:  one  for  the 

Parashat     weekly  lesson,  and  one  for  the  Zakor 

Parah.        parashah.    The  Ilaftanih  is  I  Sam.  xv. 

2-34   (of  the   Sephurdim,    ih.    l-;54), 

containing  the  narrative  of  the  extermination  of  the 

Amalekites  by  Saul  at  the  command  of  Samuel. 

Parashat  Parah  (=  "section  of  the  lied  Heifer"), 
which  comprises  the  whole  of  Num.  xix.,  is  read 
on  the  last  Sabbath  but  one  of  Adar  or  on  the  last 
Sabbath  if  the  1st  of  Xisau  falls  on  Saturday. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  commemorate  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  unclean  by  sprinkling  them  with  the 
"water  of  separation"  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  bring  the  Passover  sacrifice.  On  this  Sabbath, 
.  as  on  those  cited  above,  two  scrolls  are  necessary: 
one  for  the  weekly  lesson,  and  one  for  the  maftir. 
The  Haftarah  isEzek.  xxxvi.  16-38  (of  the  Se- 
phardim,  ih.  l(>-36),  verse  25  being  an  allusion  to  the 
"water  of  .separation." 

Parashat  ha-Hodesh — that  is,  the  section  beginning 
with  "Ha-IIodesh"  (Ex.  xii.  2-20),  whicli  passiige 
contains  the  command  to  celebrate  the  Passover  and 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread — is  read  on  the  1st  of 
Xisan  if  it  falls  on  Saturday,  or  on  the  Saturday 
immediately  preceding  if  it  falls  on  a  week-day.     In 
the  latter  case  two  scrolls  are  u.sed : 
Parashat     one  for  the  weekly  lesson,  and  one  for 
ha-  the  maftir,  who  reads  the  above-cited 

Hodesh.  portion.  "When  this  Sabbatli  falls  on 
the  1st  of  Nisan,  three  scrolls  are  nec- 
essary, and  the  procedure  is  the  .same  as  on  Shabbat 
Shekalim  when  that  Sabbath  falls  on  the  1st  of 
Adar.  The  Haftarah  is  Ezek.  xlv.  16-xlvi.  18  (of 
the  Sephardim,  ih.  xlv.  18-xlvi.  1,5),  which  treats 
particularly  of  the  Passover  feast  (Meg.  I.e. :  ib.  Ge- 
niara  29b-30b;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Havvim,  685, 
1-5). 

Of  the  Four  Parashi^'yot,  the  reading  of  Parashat 
Zakor,  and,  according  to  some  rabbis,  that  of  Para- 
shat Parah  also,  is  considered  as  a  I5ib- 
Readingf  of  lical    commandment,   so   those  Jews 
Parashat     who  live  in  villages  where  there  is  no 
Zakor  Ob-    !Minv.\n  must  on  Shabbat  Zakor  and 
ligatory.     Shalibat  Parah  repair  to  a  i)lace  where 
there  is  a  minyan  in  order  to  hear  the 
reading  of  the  parasliiyyot  (Orah  Hayyim,  685,  7; 
comp.  Be'er  Ileteb  ml  lor.). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  four  Sabbaths  never  follow 
each  other  unintcrrujiledly.  In  most  cases  there 
is  an  interruption  ("liafsakah  ")  between  the  Sab- 
bath of  Shekalim  and  that  of  Zakor,  while  the  other 
three  Sabbaths  follow  closely  \ipon  each  other. 
When  the  1st  of  Adar  falls  on  Saturday,  which  is 
very  rarely  the  case,  the  liafsakah  innnediately  fol- 
lows the  Purim  feast,  that  is,  between  the  Sabbaths 
of  Zakor  and  Parah.  But  when  the  1st  of  Adar 
falls  on  Friday,  there  are  two  hafsjikot:  one  on  the 
2d  of  A'dar,  that  is,  between  Shekalim  and  Zakor; 
and  one  on  the  16th  of  Adar,  that  is,  between  Zakor 
and  Parah. 

The  morning  service  for  the  Sabbaths  of  the 
Four  Parashiyyot  has  special  |iiyyutim  commonly 


called  "yozerot."  On  Shabbat  Shekalim  and  Shab- 
bat ha-Hodesh  some  of  these  are  recited  in  the 
Musiif  also. 

E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

FARDO  :  A  family  deriving  its  name  from  Prado 
in  Castile.  Its  members  have  mostly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Levant.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned: 

David  Pardo  :  Rabbinical  commentator  and 
liturgical  po(  t ;  born  at  Venice  .March  2!1.  1719; 
died  at  Jerusalem  1792;  son  of  Jacob  Pardo  of 
Hagusa.  raljbi  in  Venice.  After  tinishiug  his  studies, 
Pardo  left  Venice  and  went  to  IJagusa.  He  then 
lived  for  some  years  in  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  where  he 
engaged  in  teaching.  From  Sarajevo  he  went  to 
Spalato,  Dalmalia,  where  the  rabbi,  Abraham  David 
Papo,  engaged  him  as  teacher  at  the  yesliibah.  After 
the  death  of  Pajio's  successor,  Isjiac  Zedakah,  Pardo 
was  elected  chief  rabbi  of  the  city.  Among  his 
di.'sciples  were  Shabbethai  Ventura.  David  Pinto, 
and  Abraham  Curiel.  In  1752  Pardo  began  to  pub- 
lish, his  first  work  being  "Shoshannim  Ic-Dawid" 
(Venice.  1752),  a  commentary  on  the  Alishnah. 

In  1764  Pardo  accepted  the  position  of  chief  rabbi 
at  Sarajevo,  where  he  succeeded  Joshua  Isaac  -Mag- 
gioro.  He  emploj'ed  his  leisure  time  in  writing  and 
publishing  various  works.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  ho  died. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  commentarj-  on  the 
Mishnah,  Pardo  wrote  the  following  works:  "Jlas- 
kil  !e-Dawid  "  (Venice,  1760),  superconunentary  on 
Kashi's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  :  "  Miktain  le- 
Dawid"  (Salouica,  1769),  responsa;  "Ilasde  Dawid" 
(parti,,  Leghorn.  1776;  part  ii.,  I'/i.  1790),  commentary 
on  the  Tosef ta ;  "  Ilukkat  ha-Pesah  "  (Leghorn,  1796), 
a  ritual  for  the  Passover  season;  "La-Mena/./.eah 
le-Dawid  "  (Salonica,  1795),  novelho  on  various  Tal- 
mudic  to])ics;  "Sifre  dcbe-Kab  "  {i/>.  1804),  commen- 
tary on  Sifre.  Among  his  litiu'gical  works  are  the 
following:  ".Sekiyyot  ha-Hcmdah  "  (Salonica,  1756; 
often  reprinted),  ritual  for  the  first  day  of  Xissm; 
"Shirah  Hadashah  "  (Amsterdam,  1776  [?]),  the  his- 
tory of  i;sther  in  verse;  "Mizmor  le-Dawid"  (F..eg- 
horn,  1818),  notes  on  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben  lia- 
'Ezer;  "Shif'at  Rebibim  "  (Leghorn,  1788,  and  often 
reprinted),  prayers  for  lioly  days,  with  a  poetical 
presentation  of  the  Temple  service  on  the  Day  of 
Atonementand  other  inyyutim.  published  by  hisdis- 
ciple  Elisha  Habillo,  called  also  "Mercado."  Notes 
of  Pardo's  on  the  Talmud  are  found  in  the  Vienna 
edition  of  1860-72,  and  on  Alfasi  in  the  Wilna  etliti-m 
of  1881-86.  The  library  of  the  Jewish  commimity 
at  Rustchuk  owns  a  "Jliktam  le-Dawid"  bearing 
the  author's  signature. 

Pardo  married  a  young  woman  of  Spalato,  who 
aided  him  in  his  literary  labors.  She  bore  him  three 
sons,  named  Jacob,  Isaac,  nn<l  Al)raham,  and  one 
daughter.  The  last-named  married  Abraham  Penso, 
author  of  the  "  Appe  Zutre  "  (Salonica,  1798).  Abra- 
ham Pardo  married  a  daughter  of  the  bibliographer 
Hayyim  Joseph  David  Azi"L.\i. 

Bini.iocRArnv :  yfiklam  Ic-DnwM.  part  I.,  pp.  1,  207  :  part  II.. 
N(is.  2.  in,  12,  21.  :!1 :  part  III..  Nos.  2.  r, ;  part  Iv..  p.  2UT :  MitH- 
liil  lr-I)<uriil.  !'r4'faic:  SliDxhunnim  le-DawUl,  Preface; 
Shif'iit  Ilthihiin.  tlllt'-page. 

M.  Pit. 
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David  ben  Joseph  Pardo  :  Dutch  l.iakani ;  born 
at  SalDiiica  in  tlio  st'cnnd  lialf  of  the  sixtei'iilli  cen- 
tiMv;  (lii'd  at  Aiiistenlaiii  Marrli  lo,  1657.  He  went 
Willi  his  father  to  the  latter  eity.  where  lie  became 
luikam  of  the  Bet  Yisrael  congregation  (founcied 
161S).  This  congregation  was  consolidated  in  1G38 
with  tile  other  two  congregations  in  Amsterdam, 
and  Pardo  was  appointed  I.iakam  together  with  Isaac 
Aboal)  da  Fonseca,  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  and  Sanl 
Levi  Morteini.  lie  was  licsides  a  trustee  of  the  cem- 
etery and  hazzan  of  the  Hikknr  Holini.  In  1625  he 
foiinilcil  the  Iloncu  Dalliin  benevolent  society. 

Pardo  published  a  transcription  in  Latin  charac- 
ters of  Zaddik  ben  Joseph  Formon's  "Oliligacion  tie 
los  Coracones,"  a  translation  of  the  "Hobot  ha- 
Lebabot "  (Amsterdam,  1610). 

BiBLiocR.^piiv:  Stein.«rtinel(ier,  Cat.  Dixll.  col.  884;  Zedner, 
(III.  Hchr.  Biiuhs  Brit.  Mm.  s.v. 

David  ben  Joseph.  Pardo  :  Rabbi ;  born  in  Am- 
sterdam; sou  of  Josi-pli  I'ardo,  hazzan  in  London. 
He  translated  into  Spanish  under  the  title  "Com- 
pendio  de  Dinim"  (Amsterdam.  1G89)  his  father's 
"Shulhan  Tahor. "  The  other  works  attributed  to 
liim  by  Fiirst  ("Bibl.  Jud."  iii.  67)  were  written  by 
Davicrijcn  Jacob  Pardo.  A.   P.  " 

Isaac  ben  David  Pardo  :  Rabbi  in  Sarajevo, 
Bosnia:  brother  of  Jacob  Pardo,  He  was  the  author 
of  "To'afot  He'em  "  (Saloniea,  1801),  a  commentary 
on  the  responsa  of  R.  Ahai  of  Shabha,  with  an  indiSx 
of  the  dilfercnt  responsa. 

Jacob  ben  David  Pardo  :  Rabbi  at  Ragusa  and 
Spalato  ill  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of:  "Slarpe  Lashou  "  (Venice,  1780),  pra\'ers 
and  religious  poems  fm-  children,  printed  con- 
jointly with  Jiis  ""Tehillah  be-Erez."  poems  on 
the  earthquake  in  Ragusa:  '"  Kehillal  Ya'akob  "  (ib. 
1784),  commentary  on  the  Earlier  Prophets;  "Tokfo 
slid  Nes"  (//;.  1789),  introduction  to  tlie"Ma'aseh 
Nissim  "  of  Aaron  Cohen  Ragussmo ;  "  Appe  Zutie  " 
{ih.  1797),  novellx  to  the  treatise  "  Ililkot  Ishshut," 
i.e.,  precepts  for  women;  "Minhat  Aharon"  {ib. 
1809),  precepts  for  the  religious  ritual  upon  awa- 
kening, for  the  three  daily  (u-ayers,  and  moral  pre- 
cepts; "^lishkenot  Ya'akob  "  (Leghorn.  18'24),  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  published  by  his  son  David 
Samuel. 

Jacob  Vita  Pardo  :  Son  of  David  Samuel  Pardo ; 
born  in  Ragusa  18-''.2;  died  in  1843  at  Padua,  where 
he  was  a  student  at  the  (JoUcgium  Rabbiiiicum; 
his  body  was  conveyed  to  Verona  for  burial.  Five 
of  liis  sermons,  preached  in  Padua  and  Verona,  were 
published  after  hisdeath.  When  but  eighteen  years 
old  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Micah,  which  was 
published  by  Samuel  David  Ijuzzaltoasthe  (irst  sup- 
Iilement  to  Joseph  Almanzi's  "  Abne  Zikkaron," 
Prague,  1841.  The  commentary  is  not  complete, 
extending  only  to  ch.  iv,  8.  An  obituary,  written 
by  Luzzatto  in  memory  of  his  talented  pupil,  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  the  work. 

BiBi  locRAPMV  :  Stelnsrhnelder.  Cnl.  limll.  cols.  fiR3-RM. 
luM.'.  I:;4il,  l.'>IT-l.ilH;  Azulal.  .s'/i<ra/i(i-f.'(<WiHi,  p.  4«:  Fui-nn, 
KtutKtt  J'iw»-ri/7.  I.  4Hh  ;  Morlani,  Judicf  ;  Benjacob,  it:^ir 
hij-Sffnriin.  pp.  4ft. '{)2  ct  pnHMiin  ;  itzttr  Xrhintnl,  I.  17*1; 
Aline  y.ililiiiriin.  Supplements 2  and  :t,Pra(fiie,' IHtl ;  FursI, 
BUA.  Juil.  111.  U7. 

S.   O. 


Joseph  Pardo  :  English  hazzan ;  died  in  1677. 
He  ai)pears  to  liavo  gone  to  London  from  Amster- 
dam, where  his  father,  David,  was  a  rabbi.  He 
wrote  "Shulhan  Tahor,"  a  compendium  of  the  first 
two  parts  of  Joseph  Caro's  Shulhan  'Ariik,  which 
was  edited  by  his  son,  David,  and  iiriiited  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1686,  dedicated  lo  the  "  Kaal  Kodes  dc 
Londres,"  but  with  an  approbation  from  the  bet  din 
of  Amsterdam.  The  book  has  been  reprinted  sev- 
eral times;  Fiankfort-on-the-.'Maiii.  1696,  and,  willi 
notes  by  Moses  Isserles,  1713;  and  Frankfort -ou-the- 
Oder.  1704. 

BIBUOORAPHY :   Steinschneider,  Cat.   BuiH.  cols,   l.il"  1.518; 

M'lnatssclirijt,  viii.  387;   De  Castro,  AitswaM  vim  Grab- 

stcinen. 

J. 
Joseph  Pardo:  Rabbi:  born  at  Saloniea:  died 
at  Amsterdam  Oct.  10,  1619.  He  emigrated  to  Hol- 
land and  was  appointed  hakam  of  the  Bet  Ya'akoli 
congregation  in  Amsterdam  founded  b\'  Jacob  Ti- 
rado,  holding  oflice  from  l.')07  till  his  death.  In 
1615  he  founded  the  Ilermaiidad  de  las  Iluerfanas 
and  Moher  ha-Betulot,  now  the  Santa  Compania  de 
Dotar  Orplias  c  Donzelas.  Some  liturgical  poems 
by  him  are  included  in  the  "Iini'e  No'am"  (Amster- 
dam, 1628;  very  rare). 

His  eldest  sou,  Isaac  Pardo,  died  at  Uskup  in 
Turkey,  and  his  second  son,  Abraham  Pardo,  at 
Jerusalem. 

Bibliography:  Do  Barrios,  Cana  ilr  ./uco;.,  pp.  22,  24 :  idem. 
Villa  lie  Isliiir  I{uzirl.  \tp. 'M  i:t  sii].',  Koenen,  ^;<'sr/nV*7*  ni.v 
(ler  Jiitlen  in  .A'cr/cz-Mnf/,  pp.  14:i,  428;  Kayserlitip,  in  Mn- 
vat.-i.-ichrift,  lS,'j9,  viii.  3.Sti;  epltapti  in  De  Castro,  Keur  van 
(jraf$tce}icny  et(\,  p.  60,  No.  6. 

Josiah  Pardo  :  Dutch  rabbi;  son-in-law  and  dis- 
ciple of  Saul  Levi  !Morteira.  He  removed  to  Rot- 
terdam, where  he  was  teacher  at  the  yeshibah  de  los 
Pinlos,  which  was  transferred  to  Amsterdam  in  1669. 
He  was  also  hakam  of  the  Honen  Dallim  benevolent 
society.  He  emigrated  to  Cura(;oa.  where  lie  was 
hakam  in  1674,  and  later  he  tilled  a  similar  post  at 
Jamaica. 

i>.  E.  Si.. 

PARENTS.     See  F.\TnEl! ;  MnTllF.li. 

PARENZO,  ASHER  B.  JACOB:  Hebrew 
jirintiT  in  Vi-nice  from  1580  to  lOUO;  brother  of  the 
jirinter  Jleir  b.  Jacob.  He  was  employed  by  Gio- 
vanni Biagadin  in  printing  a  large  number  of  works 
of  Hebrew  literature;  among  them  were:  Isaac 
Abravanel's  eommentar}'  on  the  Pentateuch  (1579); 
the  Bible  (1586) ;  part  i  v.  of  the  "  Turim"  (1594) ;  etc. 
Parenzo  states  that  liis  immediate  ancestors  and  rela- 
tives were  likewise  printers. 

Bibliogr.vphy:  Stelnsilinelder,   Cat.   Bndl.  cols.  2812,2984; 
idem.  Jlhlischi-  Tiiimiinii'liii:  1"  Ersch  and  Gruber,  EiicMC. 
section  ii.,  pari  ;;s,  p.  4.'). 
.1.  I.  E. 

PARENZO,  CESARE:  Italian  senator  and 
deimly:  born  al  Rovigol8:!9;  died  at  Nervi,  near 
Genoii,  April  15,  1898.  He  studied  law,  but  after 
receiving  his  degrees  he  volunteered  under  Garibaldi 
in  18()0,  and  took  part  in  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
following  Garibaldi  to  Asproinonte  in  1802,  and  to 
Tirol  in  1866.  He  was  elected  deputy  from  Rovigo 
to  the  thirteenthand  lifteenth  legislatures,  and  from 
Chioggia  to  the  fourteenth.  He  then  devoted  him- 
self to  journalism,  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of 
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tlie  "Diritto."     He  also  pmctised  law  in  Rome,  ami 

on  Jan.  20,  1889.  was  clcrteil  senator.  He  wrote: 
"Guulal'opohire  Aniniiiii-itralivoail  L' so  del  Privalo 
c  del  Fiinzionario  Commiale."  Mantua,  1871;  and 
"Dello  Spirito  c  della  PraticadcUe  Jjegi;!."  Bologna. 
1881. 

BIBLIOGRAIMIY:    It   \'cxxUin  Ixracliticn.  1898,  p.  131:  .4/111(1- 
vacm  ItiiUiiitii.  IS'JSi.  p.  :i(l8;  La  Trilnuia  IHustrata,  April 
24,  1898. 
s.  U.  C. 

PARHI.     See  Fauiii. 

PARHON,       SOLOMON       B.     ABRAHAXH 

IBN  :  .Spanisli  iiliilnlogisl  nf  the  I  well  111  eeiiUiiv;  a 
native  of  Kal'ali  (Ivalat  Ay^ub,  Calatayud),  Ara- 
gon.  In  llio  preface  to  liis  lexicon  lie  mentions  as 
his  teachers,  besides  a  certain  R.  Ephraim  of  whom 
nothing  more  is  known,  the  two  great  Spanish 
scholars  Jiidah  ha-Levi  and  Abraham  ibii  K/.ra.  Ibn 
Parhon  refers  also  to  conversations  with  .Indah  ha- 
Levi,  mentioning,  for  example,  his  remarkable  asser- 
tion regarding  tlie  inadmissibility  of  meter  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  and  tells  of  the  sojourn  of  Ha-Levi  and  Ibn 
Ezra  in  North  Africa. 

The  only  one  of  liis  works  which  lias  been  pre- 
served is  his  lexicon.  In  it  he  appears  as  llie  true 
pupil  of  Ibn  Ezra,  becoming,  like  liim,  the  propa- 
gator of  Hebrew  iihilology  and  Biblical  exegesis  as 
the}'  flourished  in  the  Arabic  language  in  Spain.  Ibn 
Parhon  relates  in  his  preface  that  when  he  came  to 
Salerno  he  found  the  ])eo])lc  there  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  products  of  Juda'o-Spaiiish  literature,  being 
aciiuainted  only  with  the  lexicon  of  Menahem  ibn 
Saruk.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  compile  a  lexi- 
con to  the  Bible  in  which  the  substance  of  that  liter- 
ature should  be  made  accessible  in  Hebrew.  He 
completed  his  work  on  Kislew  1,  4921  (=  1160),  and 
called  it '"Mahberet  he-' Aruk."  combining  the  title 
of  the  dictionary  of  Menahem  with  that  of  Nathan's 
Talmudic  lexicon.  Exce|it  for  the  original  matter 
which  Ibn  Parhon  incorporated  in  his  work,  it  may 
be  considered  as  an  extract  from  the  lexicon  of  Ibn 
.lanah,  supplemented  by  extracts  from  the  works  of 
Hayyuj,  as  well  as  from  the  "  JIustalhak  "  and  the 
"  Luma'  "  of  Jbn  .laiial.i. 

Ibn  Parhon  (|U(ites  by  name  only  a  few  authori- 
ties, including  Pashi  and  Solomon  ibn  Gabiiol.  The 
hitter's  interesting  short  grammalical  didactic  |iocm 
"  'Anak  "  has  been  preserved,  at  least  in  part,  in  Ibn 
I'arhon's  introduction  to  his  lexicon.  The  numerous 
explanatory  notes,  which  are  a  notable  charaeteris- 
lie  of  the  lexicon,  make  it  a  mine  of  information  on 
historical  details  relating  to  the  ritual.  It  contains 
also  various  scienlitic  excursus,  including  some  on 
problems  of  religious  law.  The  article  ^j;3  contains 
a  .sermon  on  illicit  intercourse  with  .Jewesses,  which 
throws  light  on  the  moral  status  of  the  Italian  .lews; 
and  in  anothei'article,  apj,  he  seizes  the  opportunity 
of  showing  the  inadmissibility  of  the  custom  of  not 
cutting  the  hair,  a  custom  iircvailiiig  in  Christian 
cotmtries.  Twice,  in  the  articles  njD  and  aijj,  he 
attacks  the  practise  which  Jews  living  in  Christian 
cguntries  had  adopted  of  combining  the  afternoon 
j)raycrwilh  the  evening  ])raycr. 

Although  Ibn  Parhon  introduces  a  few  Aramaic 
phrases  (occurring   in   the   Talmud)  to  satisfy  the 


taste  of  his  readers,  the  language  of  his  lexicon, 
with  its  pure  Hebraisms  and  the  fluency  and  jire- 
cision  of  its  style,  betrays  theinllueneeof  his  teacher 
Ibn  Ezra.  The  original  matter  contributed  by  Ibn 
I'arhon  includes,  in  addition  to  the  notes  iiKiilioned 
above,  many  interpretations  of  single  I'iblical  pas- 
.sages.  and  numerous  explanations  of  Biblical  words 
by  means  of  Xeo-IIebraic  and  Aramaic.  A  brief 
svunmary  of  Hebrew  grammar,  together  with  an  ex- 
cursus on  Neo-Hcbraic  prosody,  is  preiixed  to  the 
lexicon,  and  a  nmnber  of  chapters  based  chietly  on 
the  "  liUma' "  of  Ibn  Janah  and  dealing  with  syn- 
tactic and  stylistic  peculiarities  of  the  Bible  are  ap- 
pended. The  preface  and  many  of  the  articles  con- 
tain interesting  data  on  the  iiistory  of  Hebrew 
philology. 

Ten  years  after  its  appearance  Ibn  Parhon's  lexi- 
con was  bitterly  attacked  by  Judah  ibn  Tibbon.  who 
translated  the  lexicon  of  Ibn  Janal.i  and  imjustly 
criticized  Ibn  Parhon's  work  as  being  a  translation 
thereof.  Desjiile  this,  Ibn  Parhon's  lexicon  became 
very  popular  in  succeeding  centuries,  although  sub- 
sequently it  was  forgotten,  until  resuscitated  by  S. 
G,  Stern,  who  edited  it  according  to  a  Vienna  man- 
uscript together  with  an  introduction  by  S.  L.  Hapo- 
port  (Presl)urg,  1844). 

BiDLlOGRArnv  :  W.  Iliulier,  Salnmoti   ihn  Parrtnutu  Hehri't- 

it^ciirs  ]\interhu(li.  in  auidf'f  Ziilsrhrift.  x.  lai-lnli,  xl.  35- 

ilii;  stfinsilini'iilci.  Ciif.  /Ji.i/Leol.  2384  :  Winturand  Wiinsche, 

J«i(i.v(/ii  lAUintiur,  il.  I'.M. 

I.  W.  B. 

PARIS :  Capital  city  of  France.  There  were 
Jews  in  Paris  jirior  to  the  date  of  the  Frankish  in- 
vasion. The  councils  of  Varennes  in  4(')."i  and  of 
Orleans  in  .W:!,  5;!8,  and  541  adoi)ted  certain  meas- 
ures against  the  Jews,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  there  must  have  been  Jews  in  Paris  and  in  the 
north  of  France  at  that  time.  From  the  days  of  the 
tirst  Friinkish  kings  there  was  in  Paris  a  Hue  de  la 
Juiverie  (Street  of  the  Jews),  leading  to  the  palace; 
in  .'583  a  synagogue  was  erected  in  tliis  street. 

Until  the  sixth  century  the  Jews  who  lived  in 
Paris  did  so  under  favorable  conditions.  They  en- 
joyed perfect  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, they  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
Christians,  and  some  of  them  even  occupied  imblic 
oHiees,  as  receivers  of  taxes.  However,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  influence  of  the  Church  began  to 
affect  tli(^  king  and  nobles.  Chilpcrie  (.")Gl-.'584)  en- 
deavored to  inoselytizi!  the  Jews;  among  them  was 
one  named  Priscus.  When  this  vmfortunate  re- 
fused to  "acknowledge  the  faith"  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  l.'nder  the  last  of  the  Merovingian 
kings  the  sitmUion  grew  worse.  Clotaiie  II.  for- 
bade the  Jews  to  exercise  any  seigniorial  functions 
or  to  serve  in  the  army  (61.")).  His  son  Hagobert 
gave  them  the  choice  of  conversion  or  exile  (029). 
ALany  went  into  exile,  and  others  suffered  inar- 
tyrdom.  A  deed  of  gift  signed  by  King  Dagobert 
in  favor  of  the  Abbey  of  St. -Denis  alludes  to  one 
Solomon,  collector  of  taxes  at  the  Porte  Glaucin, 
now  the  Qiiai  aux  Fleurs. 

Willi  the  advent  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  (687) 
there  came  a  great  cliange.  Charlemagne  (768-814), 
Louis  le  Debonnaire  (814-840),  and  Charles  the 
Bald  (843-877)  treated  the  Jews  with  great  kind- 
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ness.  During  tbc  struggles  that  disturbed  the  king- 
dom for  the  two  centuries  that  followed,  the  Jews 
rcnmined  unnoticed. 

Of  the  Capetian  kings  Louis  YL  (1108-37)  and 
Louis  VIL  (1137-80)  were  favorably  disposed  to- 
ward the  Jews.  Under  their  rule  the  Jewish  com- 
nunuly  in  Paris  largely  increased.  Many  Jews  dwelt 
also  in  the  environs  of  the  city  and  owned  real  estate 
there.  According  to  certain  chroniclers,  they  owned 
the  greater  part  of  Villejuif.  In  Paris  itself  they 
occupied  Les  Champeau.x.  a  quarter  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of  dark  and  narrow  streets  closed  b)' 


accepted  as  pledges  the  sacred  vessels  used  in  church 
service.  When,  with  much  solemnity,  Pope  Inno- 
cent II.  entered  Paris,  in  1139,  the  rcpresentjitives 
of  the  Jewish  community  were  permitted  to  present 
themselves  with  those  of  the  city  corporations. 
Wishing  to  honor  the  pope,  the  Jews,  carrying 
the  scrolls  of  the  Law,  greeted  him  with  an  ad- 
dress, to  which  he  replied:  "JIa}'  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  tear  away  the  veil  that  conceals  your 
hearts!" 

Then,  too,  the  odious  calunmy  of  ritual  nuirdcr 
was  circulated  frcelv.     In  1170  the  Parisian  Jews 


Interior  of  a  sv.\ 

(From  Bn  old  drftwiog  by 

gates  at  each  end.  Within  this  district  were  to  be 
found  the  potters,  the  slioemakers,  and  the  dealers 

in  old  clothes  and  rags.     At  that  time 

In  the        there   were    two    synagogues    there; 

Twelfth      one  in  the  Rue  de  la  Juiverie,  the  other 

Century,      in  the  Hue  de  la  Tacherie,  formerly 

called  also  "  Hue  de  la  Juiverie."  The 
community  owned  two  cemeteries,  one  situated  in 
the  Hue  de  la  Galande,  the  other  toward  the  end  of 
the  Hue  de  la  Ilarpe.  Near-by,  but  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Seine,  stood  a  mill  which  also  belonged  to 
the  Jews.  But  their  thrift  and  their  wealth  e.vcited 
hatred  and  jealousy.  All  sorts  of  accusations  were 
brought  against  them;  they  were  charged  with  hav- 
ing arrested  many  Christians  fordebt,  andof  having 


AUIK.IK  AT  PAKIS. 
Marquis  dfl  Villeoeut'e.) 

were  accused  of  having  nuirdcred  at  Easter  a  Chris- 
tian named  "  William." 

Philip    Augustus    (1180-1223),    who     succeeded 
Louis  VIL.  disidayed  a  hostile   spirit  toward  the 
Jews,  and  bad  scarcely  ascended  the  throne  when,  on 
a  certain  8abl)alh-day  in  1180,  he  ordered  the  im- 
prisonment of  all  the  Jews  in  his  kingdom,  their  re- 
lease being  conditioned  on  the  pay- 
Banished     mentof  the  sum  of  15, 000  silver  marks, 
by  In    the  spring    of  1181    he    banished 

Philip        them  all,  confiscated  their  lands  and 
Augustus,    dwellings,  and  lumullcd  four-lifths  of 
their  claims  against  the  Christians,  ex- 
acting the  remainder  for  himself.    The  synagogues 
were  turned  into  churches,  that  situated  on  the  Hue 
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dc  la  Juiverie,  -within  the  city  limits,  Philip  pre- 
sented to  Maurice,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  1183, 
and  it  became  the  Church  of  JSainte-.Madcleinc-enla- 
Cite.  To  the  cloth-makers'  gild  the  king  leased 
twenty-four  Jewish  liouses  which  were  situated  in 
the  "  Jiidearia  Panniflcoruni  "  or  ghetto,  now  the  Hue 
de  la  Viiille  Draperie,  for  tlie  yearly  paymeul  of  a 
tax  of  100  livres. 

In  1198   Philip,  being  hard  pressed  for  money, 

permitted   the   Jews  to   retiun   to   France.     They 

flocked  back  to  Paris,  where  they  re- 

The  Jews    paired  their  synagogue  in  the  Hue  de 

Return.  la  Taclierie,  and  established  another  in 
an  old  tower  on  the  ramparts,  La  Tour 
du  Pot-au-Diable,  near  the  convent  of  St.-Jean-en- 
GrOve.  They  settled  near  the  Church  of  Pctit-St.- 
Antoine,  in  the  cul-de-sac  or  blind  allc}'  of  St.-Faron, 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Tissandcrie,  known  later  as  the 
"  ('ul-de-sac  des  Juifs,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Stc.- 
Gencvieve,  in  the  Hue  de  Judas,  in  the  Hue  Quin- 
cauipoix,  and  in  the  Hue  des  Lombards,  then  iidiab- 
ited  by  Italian  usurers  and  therefore  the  financial 
center  of  Paris. 

From  this  time  the  Jews  enjoyed  a  certain  degree 
of  liberty  and  toleration.  Some  of  them  were  com- 
pelled to  pledge  themselves  not  to  leave  the  kingdom 
for  a  term  of  years.  A  bond  given  about  the  year 
1204  by  several  Jews  as  a  security  for  their  contin- 
ued residence  contains  the  names  of  these  Jews,  the 
amount  paid  annually  into  the  royal  treasury,  and 
the  oath  taken  on  the  "roole"  or  scroll  of  the  Law. 
One  of  these  Jews,  in  a  document  dated  1209,  is 
called  "le  Juif  du  roi,"  or  the  king's  Jew.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  de.signatiim  of  the  .lews  at- 
taelieil  to  the  royal  treasury  (see  K.^mmekknixiit- 
sciiaft).  In  order  that  he  might  extort  from  them 
greater  sums  of  money,  the  king  permitted  them  to 
charge  a  high  rate  of  interest,  which,  however,  was 
subjected  to  certain  restrictions  by  a  decree  issued  in 
the  year  1218.  At  this  time  Paris  contained  some 
very  rich  Jews.  In  1212  the  chevalier  Etienne  de 
Sancerre  pawned  all  his  property  to  the  Jew  Elijah 
de  Braie  of  Paris  and  his  son  Merote  as  security  for 
the  sum  of  80  livres  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
them,  and  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  ])ay  two 
deniers  per  livre  each  week  as  interest.  In  1217 
Philip  presented  the  grain-market  in  the  Juiverie  to 
his  cupbearer  Hinaldo. 

Under  Louis  VIII.  (1223-2fi)  the  .Tews  were  again 
molested.  In  Nov.,  1223,  the  king,  instigated  by  the 
clergy,  annulled  all  Jewish  loans  of 
TJnder  more  than  five  years'  standing,  ex- 
Louis  VIII.  cmpted  Cliristian  debtors  from  the 
and  payment  of  all  interest  even  on  debts 

liOuis  IX.  contracted  later,  and  decreed  that  all 
bonds  for  debts  to  Jews  must  there- 
after be  signed  befoie  the  royal  baililT.  If  any  Jews 
left  the  domain  of  their  lord  they  must  be  relumed 
to  him  by  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  they  had 
settled.  I?y  such  means  man)'  of  the  wealthiest  of 
Jewish  families  were  reduced  to  misery. 

Louis  IX.  (1220-70)  did  not  show  himself  particu- 
larly friendly  towanl  the  Jews.  He  spared  no  ef- 
forts to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  Gregory 
IX.,  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  apostate  Jew 
Nicliolas   DoNiN,   ordered  an   examination   of   the 


Talmud,  and  a  controversy  look  place  June  25, 1240, 
at  the  king's  court  in  Paris  between  Nicholas  Doniu 
and  foiir  noted  rabbis  of  the  day,  among  whom  were 
Jehiel  de  Paris  and  Moses  deCoucy.  Asaresult  all 
the  copies  of  the  Talmud  and  of  otlier  Hebrew  books 
that  had  been  seized  by  order  on  March  3  were  con- 
signed to  the  flames.  For  several  years  thereafter 
Louis  IX.  stayed  his  hand,  although  the  ediets 
against  rabbinical  works  continued  to  be  enforced 
strictly.  But  on  his  return  from  a  crusade  in  12.'54 
he  renewed  his  hostile  attitude  toward  the  Talmud 
and  toward  usiuy.  As  an  outcome  many  Jews  re- 
ceived severe  i)unishments,  and  in  12.">7  all  the  landed 
property  they  held,  excepting  cemeteries  and  syna- 
gogues, was  conliscated  by  the  king.  The  conunu- 
uity  of  Paris  was  compelled  to  solicit  the  help  of 
the  Jews  of  the  siu'rounding  country  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  school,  formerly  so  active  and  noted. 
Among  the  numerous  emigrants  of  that  time  was 
Jehiel  himself,  the  illustrious  head  of  the  school,  who 
set  out  for  Palestine  about  12.59.  By  a  decree  dated 
June  12,  1269.  St.  Louis  imposed  upon  the  Jews  in 
addition  the  wearing  of  the  badge. 

Philip   III.    the  Bold   (1270-8.i),  while  retaiidng 
all  the  decrees  of  his  father  against  the  Jews,  en- 
forced them  only  passively.     In  1271  the  council  of 
St.-(^uentin  reproached  him  for  allow- 
Trnder  the    ing  Jews  to  sue  Christians  for  debt  in 

Philips,  a  court  of  justice.  Philip  even  al- 
lowed the  Jews  of  Paris  to  open  a 
new  cemetery  in  a  garden  bought  from  a  certain 
canon  named  Maitre  Gilbert.  Although  forbidden 
by  law  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood  of. Mont  Ste.- 
Genevieve,  they  established  their  quarters  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  city. 

Under  Philip  the  Fair  (1283-1314)  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  became  almost  intolerable.  In  1288  he 
subjected  the  Jews  of  Paris  to  a  fine  for  chanting 
too  loudly  in  their  synagogues.  About  the  year 
1299  he  imposed  upon  them  a  tax  of  244  livres  and 
12  sous.  Tours  currency,  called  the  "recepta"  (rev 
enue).  and  50  livres  for  exemption  from  the  wear- 
ing of  the  badge.  To  the  tyranny  of  the  king  were 
added  the  persecutions  of 'the  people.  In  1290  a 
Jew  of  Paris,  named  Jonathas,  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing desecrated  the  host.  He  was  burned  at  the  stake, 
his  house  was  razed,  and  a  chapel  built  on  its  site 
which  in  1685  bore  this  inscription :  "  Ujion  this  spot 
the  Jews  defiled  the  Sacred  Host."  But  notwith- 
standing their  sullerings,  the  Jews  still  remained 
in  Paris.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
they  inhabited  the  Hue  du  Travc-.Mourier  (now  the 
Hue  de  Moussy),  the  Rue  Neuve,  the  Covirt  Robert 
de  Paris  (now  the  Hiu'  Renard  St. -Merry),  the 
Taclierie  (now  the  Rnede  la  Tacherle).  and  the  Petit- 
Pont.  The  Jews  bore  French  surnames  and  first 
names,  such  as  "Copin  le  Mire"  (the  physician), 
"Mosse  le  Jllie,"  ".Sane  le  Mirgesse,"  etc. 

But  a  terrilile  blow  fell  upon  them  when  Philip 

pronounced  his  decree  of  exile  against  them  on  .Inly 

22,   1306.      Then  the  king  appropri- 

Decree  of    ated   all  their  property  for  the  royal 

Exile.        treasury.     In   Dec,  1307,  he  gave  to 

his  coachman  the  synagogue  in  the 

Rue  de  la  Tacherle.     A  number  of  the  Parisian  Jews 

pretended  to  adopt  Christianity,  but  being  unable 
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wholly  to  conceal  their  Jewish  feelings,  they  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  The  exile,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration,  and  tlie  Jews  were  recalled  in  1315 
by  Louis  X.  (1314-11)1.  This  monarch  took  them 
under  his  |)rotectiou,  and  directed  tliat  they  should 
be  "defendeii  from  attacks,  injuries,  violence,  and 
all  oppression."  Their  synagogues,  cemeteries,  and 
other  sjuicd  places  were  restored  to  them. 

But  they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  royal  protection 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  1320  Philip  V.,  the  Tall 
(1316-13-'2),  iniposed  a  tax  of  100,000  livres  upon  the 
Jews  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  this  amount  ."),300  livres 
were  payable  by  the  Jews  of  Paris.  In  1321  the 
aecusjjtion  of  poisoning  the  wells  was  made.  JIany 
of  the  Paris  Jews  were  burned,  others  were  exiled, 
and  their  propertj-,  to  the  amount  of  150,000  livres, 
confiscated.  Then  followed  a  half-century  during 
which  the  Jews  of  Paris,  under  the  administration 
of  Rabbi  Mattithiah  Troves,  seem  to  have  been  left 
unmolested.  In  1300  ilanecier  de  Vesoul  entered 
into  negotiations  for  the  return  of  the  exiles  to 
France.  He  settled  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed  bj- 
the  king  collector  of  the  imposts  laid  upon  the  Jews 
in  the  provinces  of  the  North  :  he  had  as  an  assist- 
ant Jacob  de  Pont-Sainte-Maxcuce,  also  a  resident 
of  Paris.  The  Jews  were  for  a  time  harassed  by  t  he 
king's  agent,  who  threatened  to  procure  their  exjiul- 
sion  from  the  city  (1370);  but  Charles  V.  (13(i-l-t<0) 
ordereil  that  they  should  be  left  in  peace.  The 
harsh  measures  against  them  were  canceled,  and 
they  became  amenable  only  to  the  king  or  their 
guardian-general,  the  Comle  d'Etampes.  Their  tes- 
timony was  accepted  as  evidence  in  court;  they 
were  exempted  from  the  gabel,  or  tax  on  salt,  and 
from  lines  and  servitude,  and  were  subjected  only 
to  a  special  tax  for  entry  and  residence  in  the  city. 

This  lenience  toward  the  Jews  soon  excited  the 
anger  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  ])coplc.  With  the 
sjinction  of  Charles  VI.  (13S0-1422)  the  people  as- 
sembled in  the  town  hall  and  demanded  that  "  the 
Jews  and  usurers  slionid  be  driven  out  of  the  city." 
AVithout  waiting  furtlier  action,  the  mob  rushed 
through  the  city,  crying  "Aux  Juifs!"  attacked 
and  iiillaged  about  forty  houses,  and  maltreated 
several  Jews.  For  four  days  they  plundered, 
burned,  and  murdired  at  will.  Some  of  the  vic- 
tims, barely  escaping  with  their  lives,  took  refuge  in 
the  prison  of  the  Chatelet,  and  little  children  were 
torn  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  baptized 
(13S0). 

Ungues  Anliriot,  the  provost  of  Paris,  in  spite  of 

his  disposition   to  jjroteet  the  Jews,  was  unable  to 

check  the  upiising;   but  he  obtained  from  the  king 

the   restoration   of   cliildren   to   their 

TJprising:     parents  and  the  restitution  of  .some  of 

Ag-ainst      the    plunder.      This    intervention    in 

the  Jews    their  favor  drew  down  u|K)n  Aubriot 

1380.        the   wrath  of   the   Church.     He  was 

accused  of  being  secretly  a  convert  to 

Judaism,  and  all  sorts  of  al)ominable  crimes  were 

imputed  to  him.     He  was  compelled  to  do  public 

penance,   and   was  then   thrown   into   a   dungeon. 

tShortly  after,  the  insurrection  of  the  Mailltjtinsi  i:!Sl) 

broke  out,  and   the  Jews  again  suffered  severely. 

They  were  seized  in  broad  daylight  in   the  open 

streets,  half-sirangled,  beaten,  and  stabbed.     In  1394 

IX. -34 


a  wealthy  baptized  Jew,  Denis  Maclmult,  disap- 
])eared  from  l^iris.  Seven  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  Jewish  conununity  were  at  once  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  having  murdered  him.  They  were  at  lirst 
condenmed  to  be  burned  alive;  but  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  inodilied  this  sentence  by  condenuiing  them 
to  renuiin  in  prison  until  Denis  ilachault  had  been 
returned;  in  the  meantime  they  were  to  be  beaten 
"for  three  successive  Saturdays  in  three  dilTereut 
places"— in  the  market-place,  in  thePlacede  Greve, 
and  in  the  Place  iMaubert.  They  were  compelled 
also  to  pay  a  line  of  10,000  livres.  At  length  Charles 
VI.,  wearied  by  the  incessant  clamor  of  their  ene- 
mies, exixlled  the  Jews  from  France  in  1394.  Es- 
ccMtcd  by  the  provost,  they  left  Paris  (Nov.  3),  and 
what  property  they  could  not  take  with  them  was 
conti  seated. 

From  the  eleventh  century  Paris  was  an  impor- 
tant center  of  religious  anil  Talmudie  education. 
A  manuscript  relating  to  the  ancient  religious  cus- 
toms of  Worms  mentions  a  certain  Elijah  the  Elder, 
who  must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  elev- 
enth century  ("Shem  ha-Gedolim,"  n.i:).  This  man- 
uscript seems  to  confuse  Elijah  the  Elder  of  Mons 
with  Elijah  ben  Judah,  who  lived  more  than  a  cen- 
tury later.  In  a  manuscript  contain- 
Babbinical  iug  responsa  of  Geonim  (formerly  in 
Xiearning'.  the  possession  of  Halberstam)  is  one 
addressed  by  the  "sages"  of  Rome  to 
the  "sages"  of  Paris  (Luzzatto,  "Bet  ha-Ozer,"  i. 
57).  None  of  the  latter  is  mentioned  b\'  name,  but 
their  colleagues  of  Rome  commend  their  piety  and 
learning.  The  responsum  containing  this  is  dated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Twenty  years  later  the  rabbis  of  Paris  took  part 
in  a  synod  convoked  by  RaSHBaM  and  R.  Tam. 
RaSIIBaM  remained  some  time  in  Paris,  and  was  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  learned  men  of  that 
cit}-.  In  a  responsum  ("Or  Zarua',"  i.  1381))  he 
speaks  of  JIattithiah  Gaon,  who  is  identical  with 
Mattithiah  b.  Jloses,  the  disciple  of  Kasbi  and  head 
of  the  Talmudie  school  of  Paris;  of  Judah  b.  Abra- 
ham, who,  in  cdlluboration  with  his  colleague  She- 
maiah,  revised  some  of  the  works  of  his  master 
Rashi,  and  edited  a  Passover  Haggadah ;  of  Jehiel, 
the  son  of  Mattithiah  Gaon  ;  of  Judah  ben  Yom-Tob 
(the  tosafist),  probably  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
tosafist  Judah  ben  Nathan  (HIBaN),  son-in-law'  of 
Rashi.  Samiu'l  of  Paris  consulted  R.  Tain  on  the 
question  of  a  bill  of  divorce;  Moses  of  Pari.s,  whi) 
was  at  the  head  of  the  community  of  Paris  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  a  conunen- 
tary  on  Ihc^  Bible,  after  the  manner  of  RaSUIiaM. 
Jacob  l)en  Samson,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  wrote  a  work  on  tlu'  Hebrew  calen- 
dar, a  conunentarv  on  the  Seder  'Olani  Rabba,  and 
another  on  .\bot,  and  notes  on  the  jjrayerbook. 

Elijah  ben  Judah  is  noted  for  the  controversy 
which  he  sustained  against  1{.  Tam  on  the  question 
of  jihylacteries;  Talnuidic  authors  of  that  age  often 
(|U(ite  his  o])inions.  llayyim  b.  Hananeel  ha  Koheii 
was  one  of  the  chief  disciples  of  R.  Tam;  histosafot 
are  frequently  (pioted,  and  Eliezer  of  Met/,  was 
among  his  discijjles, 

Judah  ben  Isaac,  called  Sir  Leon  of  Paris,  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  French  rabbis  of  the  ^Middle 
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Ages.  Ho  was  born  in  1106  and  died  in  1224.  Ho 
was  probably  the  grandson  of  Jiidali  ben  Yoni-Tob 
of  Paris,  and  a  descendant  of  Kaslii.  About  1198  lie 
was  appointed  head  of  tlie  Talnuidie 
Sir  Leon  of  school  of  Paris,  llien  attended  by  a 
Paris.  great  number  of  students,  among 
whom  were  .Moses  de  C'ouey,  Isaac  ben 
Moses  of  Vienne,  Samuel  Sir  Morel  de  Fahiise.  and 
Jehiel  ben  Josepli.  Many  of  his  respons;i  and  deci- 
sions have  been  preserved.  Judah  Sir  Leon  com- 
piled most  of  the  tosiifot  found  in  the  Talmud  edi- 
tions, and  is  mentioned  as  a  conunentator  on  the 
Bible  and  as  a  writer  of  variovis  liturgical  works. 
Among  the  most  illustrious  pujjils  of  Judah  Sir 
Leon,  Jehiel  ben  Josejih.  called  Sir  Vivos,  undoubt- 
edly ranks  lirst.  Ho  succeeded  his  master  as  head 
of  the  Talnuidie  school  of  Paris  about  1224.  He 
had  about  800  scholars,  including  Isaac  de  Corbeil 
(his  son-iulaw),  Perez  ben  Elijah  of  Corbeil,  and 
probably  also  the  German  tosatisl  Judah  lia-Kohen, 
tile  teacher  of  jMcir  of  Hothenburg.  Jehiel  bore  a 
high  reputation,  even  among  non-Jews,  as  well  as 
witli  the  great  St.  Louis.  He  refuted  tlie  argument 
of  the  Chancellor  of  Paris,  who  attempted  to  prove 
from  Xum.  .\.\iii.  24  that  the  Jews  made  use  of 
Christian  blood  in  tlieir  religious  rites  (conip.  Zadoc 
Kahn  in  "  R.  E.  J."  i.  232). 

Jehiel  was  also  llie  principal  champion  of  the 
Jewish  cause  in  the  disputation  of  1240.  Owing  to 
the  state  of  affairs  ensuing  upon  the  great  contro- 
versy of  1240,  Jehiel  was  obliged  to  send  a  delegate 
to  Palestine  to  obtain  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
school  of  Paris.  In  1260  he  departed  with  his  son 
for  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  died  in  1268.  Ku- 
inerous  ritual  decisions  and  tosafot  by  Jehiel  still 
e.xisl;  lie  is  ijiioted  also  as  a  commentator  on  the 
Bible.  After  his  departure  the  school  of  Paris  lost 
all  its  former  prestige,  and  for  a  long  period  there 
is  no  record  of  any  Jewish  scholars  of  Paris.  Never- 
theless, in  the  ta.x-book  of  Paris  for  the  years  1296- 
1297  ("  R.  E.  J."  i.  61  et  neg.)  there  occur  the  names 
of  "  Abraham  le  Jlestro  "  and  "  Baru  le  Mestre, "  or 
"MestrC-"  (=  "rabbi"). 

Ou  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  France,  ]Mattithiali 

ben  Joseph  held  the  olficeof  chief  rabbi  of  Paris  and 

of  all  France  (1860-8.')).     He  was  the 

Mattithiah  son   of  Joseph   ben  Johanan  Treves, 

ben  who  had  been  rabbi  of  Marseilles  in 

Joseph.  1848.  (Miarles  V.  ollicially  appointed 
Mattithiah  the  religious  head  of  all 
the  communities  of  France,  and  e.vempted  him  and 
Maneeier  de  Vcsoiil,  with  their  families,  from  wear- 
ing the  badge.  When  .Mattithiah  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  chief  rabbi  there  wcreonly  fouror  live  Tal- 
mudic  scholars  in  the  whole  of  France.  He  accord- 
ingly established  a  new  school  at  Paris  and  gathered 
aroun<l  him  a  great  number  of  disciples.  Many  of 
ills  opinions  and  his  treatise  on  the  methodology  of 
the  Taluiud  are  iiuoted  by  other  writers. 

About  188.')  Johanan  succeeded  his  father  Matti- 
thiah as  chief  rabbi  of  France  and  liead  of  the  Tal- 
nuidie school  of  Paris.  Johanan  came  into  contlict 
with  a  former  pupil  of  his  father's,  Isaiah  ben  .\bba 
Mali  (Astrue  do  Savoie).  Isaiah,  liimsclf  a  rabbi  of 
distinction,  arrogated  to  himself  the  sole  right  to 
ordain  the  French  rabbis,     lie  considered  himself 


the  only  rightful  chief  rabbi  iu  France  and  em- 
ployed the  most  unscrupulous  methods  to  under- 
mine the  authority  of  Johanan  ;  the  latter  requested 
the  intervention  of  the  "great  ones  of  Catalonia," 
llasdai  Ckksc.\s  and  Is.\.\c  liEN  Sukshet,  who  de- 
cided ill  his  favor.  The  tinal  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  France  in  1894  jiut  an  end  to  these  unfortunate 
disputes:  Johanan  went  to  Italy,  where  he  died  iu 
1429.  His  reputation  as  a  rabbi  was  very  high, 
and  many  of  his  opinions  and  decisions  have  been 
(luoted. 

The  Jews  of  Paris  were  noted  not  only  for  their  re- 
ligious learning  but  also  for  their  secular  knowledge, 
particularly  in  medicine.  The  names  of  Copin  le  Mire 
( =  "  physician  "),  Lyon  Daere  Maire,  or  Mire,  MoVse  de 
Mire,  and  a  woman,  Sara  la  Jliresse,  who  also  prac- 
tised medicine,  arc  especially  noteworthy.  At  the 
request  of  the  physicians  of  Paris,  and  particularly 
of  the  "  CJiaiid  blaster"  Jean  de  Passaiaut,  the  fa- 
mous physician  Lanfranc  (Leon  Franco)  of  Milan 
wrote  a  very  important  work,  "Praetica  sive  Ars 
Conipleta  Totius  Chirurgiie "  (Paris,  1296).  This 
book  was  translated  into  Hebrew  under  the  title 
"Hokniah  Nishlcmet  bi-Meleket  ha-Yad." 

After   the  expulsion   of    1894  only   occasionally 

were  there  any  Jews  resident  in  Paris,  and  these  had 

no  legal  status.     At  last  some  few  Jews  obtained 

permission  from  Louis  XI.  (1461-88)  to  reside  there, 

on  condition  of  providing  themselves 

Residence    with  a  license  from  the  police,  which 

Through     it  was  necessary  to  renew  every  two 

License,  or  three  months.  It  was  not  until 
about  1500  that  the  presence  of  Jews 
in  Paris  is  again  noticed.  At  that  time  the  family 
of  Jovea,  originally  from  Beja  in  Portugal,  is  men- 
tioned as  residing  there.  It  is  not  spoken  of  as 
Jewish,  but  as  "Neo-Christian."  Jacques  Jovea 
(the  elder)  was  the  iiriiicipal  of  the  college  of  Ste.- 
Barbe.  He  brought  with  him  four  of  his  nephews 
on  a  mission  from  the  King  of  Portugal.  John  HI. 
Francis  1.  (151.')-47)  sent  to  Constantinople  for  a 
Jewish  physician,  who  introduced  into  France  the 
use  of  a.ss's  milk.  It  was  Francis  I.  also  who  found- 
ed a  chair  in  Hebrew  at  the  Colltige  de  France  (1.538), 
and  it  was  during  bis  reign  that  Hebrew  typography 
produced  its  most  remarkable  works. 

According  to  some  sources,  which,  however,  are 
evidently  inspired  by  malignity,  Coneini  (Mareclml 
d'Ancre,  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIll.)  and  his 
wife,  Leonora  Galagai,  were  of  Jewish  desceiit. 
They  had  brought  some  Jews  from  Holland  to  Paris, 
and  were  accused  of  professing  Judaism  them- 
selves, of  "offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  cock  as  a 
.Tewish  oblation"  on  the  occasion  of  the  "Feast 
of  th(!  Keconciliation,"  and  of  making  use  of  the 
Cabala  and  other  Jewish  works.  A  copy  of  the 
Mali/or  was  found  in  tlieir  house,  as  well  as  a  work 
entitled  "Cheiniuc'"  (Hinnuk),  and  an  amulet,  phy- 
lacteries, etc.  ("  Hecueil  des  Charges  du  Precis  Fait 
a  la  Memoire  de  Coneini,"  1617). 

In  1011  .Marie  de  Medieis  summoned  the  physician 
Elijah  Montallo,  who  consented  to  come  only  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  guaranteed  perfect  lib- 
erty to  jiractise  his  religion ;  and  he  obtained  the 
same  privilege  for  his  family.  He  bore  a  very  high 
reputation  at  court. 


iNTKKlol;    UK    TtIK    SYNA(;(m;ik    ON    UfE    DK    LA    VUTOIKE,    I'AKIS. 
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Owing  to  Montalto  and  Conciui,  the  Jews  enjoyed 
some  years  of  peace  in  Paris.      Hut  matters  were 

greatly  altered  in  the  reign  of  Louis 

Elijah        XHI.  (l(ilO-43);  in  1GI5  the  Jews  were 

Montalto.    siirjiriscd  during  the  eclehrationof  the 

Passover,  and  banished  on  April  23. 
It  does  not  appear,  liowever,  that  the  prohibition 
against  their  residence  in  Paris  was  strictly  en- 
forced. A  certain  Jean  Fontanier,  by  turns  Calvin- 
ist,  monk,  advocate,  royal  secretary,  and  (tinally) 
Jew.  headed  the  efTorts  to  recall  the  Jews  to  France; 
he  was  burned  in  the  Place  de  la  (Jreve.  About  lOTO 
tweuty-si.x  young  persons  disajjpeared  within  the 
space  of  four  months,  and  the  Jews  were  accused  of 
having  crucitied  them:  but  the  at^cusation  was 
jiroved  false,  and  the  real  criminals  were  discovered. 
A  mazarinade,  under  the  title  of  "The  JIurder  of 
the  Pin  Merchant."  recounts  the  supposed  murder 
of  a  citizen  hi  l(i.52  l)y  the  gild  of  juidv-dealers,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Jews  ("Les  .Jinfs  a  Paris 
Dejiuis  Ic  Vie  Sit^ele,"  p.  iS).  They  are  said  to  have 
murdered  a  pin-seller.  Jean  Bourgeois,  for  having 
eom|daincd  of  being  ill-treated  in  revenge  for  his 
jeering  at  them.  The  whole  report  maj'  be  a  l)ur- 
les{|ue;  it  indicates,  however,  that  there  were  Jews 
in  Paris  at  that  period.  Francois  Lopez  was  the 
jihysician  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris  in  1667.  Joseph 
.Vlhias,  the  celebrated  jirinter,  was  a  resident  of 
Paris  at  that  time.  Among  the  litterateurs  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  certain  Cohen,  known  as 
*'tlic  learned  stranger"  (166C).  There  was  also 
Samuel  Bernard,  the  noted  financier,  whose  Jewish 
origin,  however,  is  not  be3-oud  doidjt. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eigliteeiith  century  certain 
Jews  were  high  in  the  favor  of  important  personages 
of  the  court.  Silva,  the  son  of  a  Jewi.sh  physician 
of  Bordeaux,  was  appointed  consulting  physician  to 

the  king  in  1T'.24;  in  1738  he  received 

In  the        a  patent  of  nobility.     Another  physi- 

Eig-hteenth  cian,   Fonseca,  was  on  terms  of  inti- 

Century.      macy  with  Voltaire,  the  C^omtesse  de 

C'aylus,  and  other  noted  per.sons. 
Among  the  physicians  of  t  his  lime  was  also  Azevedo, 
who  lived  in  the  Hue  St.-Oermaine  I'Auxerrois. 
Little  by  little,  the  number  of  Jews  in  Paris  in- 
(■reased;  tliey  caiiK;  from  Boi'dennx,  Avignon,  Hol- 
land, Alsace,  and  Lorraine.  Those  from  Bordeaux 
had  on  dilTerent  occasions  since  the  time  of  Hem-y 
II.  secured  letters  patent  authorizing  them  to  reside 
in  France;  tliey  were  legally  establisheil  in  Paris  in 
1776  as  a  result  of  the  elTorts  of  Jacob  liodrigues 
I'ereire.  The  last-named,  celebrated  as  an  instruct<n' 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  had  lived  in  Paris  since 
1747.  lie  was  ac(iuainted  with  Xcckcr,  BulTon, 
Housseau,  La  (^mdamine.  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and 
others,  and  was  ap|)ointeil  interpreter  to  the  king 
in  176.').  In  1743  Aslruc  was  made  consulting  jdiy- 
sician  to  the  king,  a  ])osilion  which  he  occupied  foi 
over  twenty  years.  Uevel  was  made  sherilT's  ap- 
praiser in  1740.  and  Kaynal  became  royal  secretary 
in  1747.  Isaac  Pinto,  author  of  an  "Apologie  jtour 
la  Xalion  Juive,"  written  in  reply  to  Voltaire,  and 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Le  Luxe,"  occupied  a  higli 
rank  in  the  world  of  letters.  Israel  Bernard  de  Vala- 
brfegue,  who  was  employed  in  the  royal  library  and 
as  interpreter  to  the  Idrig  in  17.")1,  gave  (he  support 


of  his  influence  to  Moi.se  Perpignan,  Salomon  Petit, 
Israel  Salom,  and  Abraham  and  .MoTse  Dalpuget. 

From  1767  to  1777  tlie  Jewish  merchants  pressed 
their  claims  against  the  trade  corporations,  wliieh 
refused  to  adnut  them  into  their  raid<s.  A  letter  of 
Valabregue  to  the  king  on  the  subject  turned  the 
.scale  in  favor  of  his  coreligionists  ("  Lettre  ou  Bc- 
llexions  d'un  Milord  a  Son  Coricspondant  a  Paris  a« 
Sujet  de  la  Beipiete  des  Marcliands  dcs  Six  Corps 
Contre  I'Admission  des  Juifs  aux  Brevets,"  London, 
1767).  In  1707  Salomon  Perpignan  foimded  the 
Royal  Free  School  to  further  the  development  of  tlie 
arts  at  Paris;  he  was  granted  papers  of  naturali- 
zation. 

At  this  pyrioil  German,  Avignonese.  and  I'ulish 
Jews  began  to  settle  in  Paris.  There  are  indications 
of  their  presence  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighti'enth 
century,  and  they  soon  surpassed  in  luunliers  the 
small  Portuguese  community  establisheil  at  Paris 
in  17.50.  They  entered  all  branches  of  trade; 
among  them  were  bankers,  merchants,  innkeepers, 
liorters,  cabinet-makers,  and  music-teachers.  Some 
had  commercial  dealings  with  the  court,  such  as  the 
jeweler  Jlichel  Oulif.  The  most  singular  instance 
was  that  of  Liefmann  Calmer,  who  came  to  Paris  in 
1769  and  became  Baron  of  Perpignan  and  Vidame 
of  Amiens  in  1774.  after  he  had  purchased  the  estates 
of  the  Due  de  Chaulues,  in  the  Somme;  he  received 
naturalizatiim  pa|)ers  in  1769.  He  exerted  consid- 
erable influence  in  jmblic  affairs  and  became  the 
head  of  the  German  portion  of  the  commuinty. 

The  Jews  were  divided  at  this  jieriod  into  three 
communities,  governed  by  recoginzed  s^yndics.  The 
-]"ortuguese  were  under  Jacob  Hodrignes  Pereire; 
the  Germans,  under  Liefmaim  Calmer;  the  Avi- 
gnonese, under  Israel  Salom.  Each  of 
Organiza-  these  communities  had  it  sown  services 
tion  of  the  and  prayer-meetings,  and  its  own  nui- 
Coni-         t  ual-aid  society.     All  newcomers  were 

munity.  obliged  l)y  a  decree  of  Nov.  1.5,  1777, 
to  present  them.selves  before  Pereire, 
in  the  first  week  of  their  arrival,  provided  with  a 
(hdy  authenticated  certificate  from  the  syndic  of 
their  community  and  signed  by  six  other  leading 
members.  They  were  obliged  to  state  the  reason 
for  their  stay  in  Paris,  indicate  I  heir  place  of  residence 
while  in  the  citj-,  and  give  three  days'  notice  of 
their  departure.  Pereire  kept  an  exact  registi'r  of 
all  these  notifications.  Only  those  who  visited  Paris 
on  alTairs  of  state  and  were  generally  will  known 
were  exempt  from  this  fornnility. 

From  time  to  time  voices  were  raised  in  defense  of 
the  Jews;  t'orinstance,  by  "  L'.Vdvocat,"  in  1763  ;  by 
"  Le  Jlercurede  France"  of  Feb.  11,  1786;  by  .Mira- 
beau  and  the  abbe  Gregoire.  Alalesherbes,  in  1787, 
appointed  a  committee  of  lu'omincnl  Jews  to  con- 
sider what  stejis  could  betaken  toward  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  conditicm  of  their  eorcligionisls.  Lo|)ez 
Dubec,  Furtado,  and  Cerf  Berr  laid  a  report  before 
the  minister  in  1788,  in  which  they  outlined  the 
most  necessary  reforms.  Several  noted  Jews  re- 
ceived pa|iers  of  naturalization,  but  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  there  was  no  real  change. 

Shortly  after  this  the  National  Assembly  met,  and 
the  cry  for  liberty  anil  eipiality  echoed  throughout 
the  counliv.     Xevertheless  the  Jews  remaineil  under 
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the  special  surveillance  of  the  police,  negulaily 
every  week  the  comniissjiiies  of  police  in  vailed  llieir 
ihvellings,  arnietl  with  search-warrants,  ami  draggeil 
to  prison  all  whose  papers  were  not  properly  exe- 
cuted; and  this  continued  until  June  30.  1789.  On 
Aug.  2C.  ITS'J,  the  Jews  of  Paris  addres.scd  a  i)etition 
to  the  States  General  "  for  the  conferring  upon  them 
of  those  civic  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  had 
a  claim  in  common  with  all  other  citizens  and  ntciu- 
hers  of  the  commonwealth  of  France. "  While  await- 
ing the  reply  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
Efforts  for  petition,  the  Jews  displayed  an  active 
Eman-  and  zealous  civism.  Out  of  500  Jews 
cipation.  residing  in  Paris  one-fourth  were  en- 
rolled in  the  National  Guard ;  some, 
served  even  on  the  district  committees.  On  Dec.  24, 
1789,  the  Assembly  postponed  the  decision  regard- 
ing the  Jews,  wjio  immediately  redonljled  their 
efforts  and  interested  in  their  lielialf  the  leaders  of 
the  city  districts  and  the  aldermen  of  the  city.  The 
municipal  authorities  of  Paris  treated  them  as  French 
citizens  from  the  eomnieneemetit  of  the  Revolution. 
and  a  committee  of  the  city  council  addiessc<l  the 
National  Assembly  in  their  behalf,  tlirough  the 
abbe  Jli.dot. 

On  May  9,  1791,  the  Jews  of  Paris  addressed  an- 
other petition  to  the  Assembly,  rc<iuesting  a  definite 
answer  iiv  their  favor.  At  length,  after  some  fur- 
ther delay,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  session  of 
Sept.  27,  1791.  granting  naturalization  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  all  Jews  born  and  domiciled  in 
France.  This  was  to  be  their  final  and  d(^fiuife  eman- 
cipation. The)'  immediately  became  noted  for  their 
talents  and  their  activity  in  public  alfairs.  Kavel  de 
Ternay  commanded  the  fourth  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  :  Ravel  de  Tacin  was  one  of  the  four 
electors  appointed  by  the  section  of  the  Temple,  and 
Bertlie,  pere,  was  among  the  thirty-three  electors  of 
the  division  of  Quatre  Nations.  In  1792  two  others, 
also  named  Berthe,  were  captains  in 
Participa-  the  National  Guard.  In  1797  the 
tion  name  of  Calmer  occur.s  in  the  list  of 

in  Public    200  citizens  appointed  syndics  by  the 
Life.  Procureur  General.     Pereyre  was  as- 

sessor and  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
division  of  Bon-Cdnseil.  and  one  Jacob  in  the  division 
of  the  Faubourg  du  Nord.  The  number  of  Jewish 
electors  and  justices  of  the  peace  continued  to  in- 
crease. In  1794  Frey  and  Saum  were  judges  of  the 
court  martial:  Fribourg  was  a  lieutenant  of  the 
gendarmerie. 

The  Jews  were  among  the  foremost  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  financial  condition  of  France.  Zal- 
kind  Ilorwitz,  Ccrf-Berr,  Trenel,  and  many  others 
gave  large  sums.  The  generosity  of  the  Jews  in- 
creased at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  They  stripped 
their  synagogues  to  contribute  to  the  national  de- 
fense, and  joined  the  army  in  large  numbers;  they 
raised  free  companies;  they  were  members  of  the 
militia  corps,  the  municipal  bodies,  and  the  assem- 
blies of  peace,  but  there  was  not  one  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  or  the  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal. Many,  however,  sulTered  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Forty -six  were  arrested  as  "'suspects,"  an<l 
nine  were  condemned  to  death  and  executed;  the 
two  sons  of  Licfmann  Calmer,  of  whom   mention 


has  been  made,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Their  sis- 
ter Sara  was  also  condemned,  but  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  overlooked  in  prison,  and  was  rescued 
from  the  guillotine  on  the  9th  Thermidor. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  were  about 
3.000  Jews  in  Paris,  among  them  being  many  men 
of  prominence,  as  p^irtado,  wiio  was  nominated  for 
the  Corps  Legislatif;  Worms  de  Romilly,  deputy 
mayor  of  the  third  arri>ndisseinent  of  Paris;  Ter- 
quem,  the  mathematician;  jMiehel  Berr,  barrister, 
and  a  member  of  the  learned  societies;  Venture,  a. 
professor  in  the  school  of  modern  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  the  secretary  and  interpreter  of  Bona- 
parte; Vivant  Denon,  designer  and  etcher;  Henry 
Simon,  engraver  on  precious  stones;  Eiiisheim,  the 
mathematician;  and  Elie  Ilah'vy,  the  poet. 

Napoleon  decided  to  summon  a  "general  assembly 
of  the  Jews,"  wliich  convened  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
July  26,  1806.  Wlien  its  task  was  fin- 
Under  ished  the  emperor  convoked  a  new  as- 
Napoleon.  scudily,  the  Grand  Sanhedrin,  Aug. 
12.  1S06.  to  convert  the  resolutions  of 
the  former  convention  into  rides  which  would  be  re- 
garded as  legal  by  every  Jewish  conscience.  Ten 
"deputies  of  the  Jewish  nation  of  the  Seine"  took  part 
in  the  deliberations,  and  on  the  completion  of  their 
labors  requested  an  audience  with  the  emperor;  but 
he  refused  to  receive  them.  Shortly  after,  he  pro- 
mulgated a  series  of  decrees  which  left  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  his  sentiments.  The  harshest  of  these 
decrees  was  that  of  JIarch  12.  1808.  which  for  more 
than  ten  years  imposed  the  utmost  restraint  on 
the  commercial  liberty  of  the  Jews.  Those  of  the 
Landes  and  the  Gironde  alone  were  exempted  from 
these  measures.  Emboldened  liy  these  exce|>tions. 
Cretet,  minister  of  the  interior,  wrote  to  thecm]ieror 
to  request  that  the  Jews  of  Paris  might  be  included, 
stating  that  "of  the  2..543  Jews  living  in  the  capital, 
there  are  not  f<nu'  who  are  known  to  be  addicted  to 
usury,"  and  that  "  more  than  100  Jews  of  Paris  are 
at  this  moment  serving  in  the  army." 

In  deference  to  this  request  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  the  Jews  of  Paris  were  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  decrees  of  March  12  and  Apiil  26. 

1808.  On  Dec.  11,  1808,  a  decree  was  passed  regu- 
lating the  organization  of  consistorial  synagogues; 

thirteen  were  established  throughout 
The  Paris    the  em|iire.     That  of  the  Seine  con- 
Consistory,  tallied  2,733  members;   the  Consistory 
f>f  Paris  was  appointed  on  April  13, 

1809,  and  was  installed  on  Jlay  2,  following.  The 
"circumscription"  comprised  thirty-three  depart- 
ments. The  Consistory  of  Paris,  composed  of  JI.  de 
Oliveira,  B.  Roilrigues.  an<l  Worms  de  Romilly.  and 
presided  over  by  the  chief  rabbi  Seligman  Michel,  at 
once  set  aliout  organizing  the  community.  Of  the 
2,733  Jews  composing  it,  1.324  were  natives  of 
Paris;  the  remainder  wvn'  from  Alsace.  Lorraine, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland.  Nearly  all  of  these 
lived  in  the  third  and  fomth  arrondissements,  where 
were  situated  the  three  Jewish  ir.arkets  (slaughter- 
houses), the  temples,  tin;  societies  (liebrot),  tlie  Cen- 
tral Consistory,  and  the  Consistory  of  Pains. 

There  were  at  that  time  a  number  of  prayer- 
houses  in  the  city.  One.  in  the'  Rue  lirisemiehe,  was 
founded   in    1778:   another,  about  17H9,  in  the  Rue 
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Renard  St. -Merry;  and  some  years  later  a  third 
•was  established  in  au  old  Carmelite  convent  in  the 
Hue  Montmoreney,  and  was  culled  the  "Curmelite- 
Shuhl."  Almost  at  the  same  time  one  was  opened 
in  the  Petits-Chami)S-St. -Martin;  it  was  known  as 
the  "  Ilutmacher-Sliuhl,"  from  a  miiuufactory  of  hats 
Vhich  occupied  a  jiortion  of  the  same  building. 
Still  another  occupied  an  apartment  at  29  Rue  des 
Bliincs  Manteau.x.  All  these  were  the  property'  of  the 
Ashkcna/.ic  Jews.  The  Portuguese  had  their  syn- 
agogue in  the  cemetery  of  St.  -Andre-des-Arts.  Two 
of  these  chapels  were  still  in  existence  in  1809 — that 
of  the  Portuguese  and  that  in  the  Rue  des  Petits- 
Champs-St. -Martin.  At  that  date  the  community 
possessed  four  other  synagogues  of  the  German  rite: 
at  47  Rue  St.-Avoye,  21  Rue  du  Chaume,  6  Rue 
des  Vieilles-Etuves,  and  7  Rue  GeolTroy-l'Angevin. 
That  of  the  Rue  St. -Avoye  was  the  most  important. 
It  soon  became  the  synagogue  of  the  Consistor}',  an(| 
all  the  principal  solemnities  and  ceremonies  were 
held  there  until  1822. 

The  financial  (juestion  was  a  source  of  the  utmost 
embarrassment  to  the  Paris  Consistory.  Some  com- 
plained that  their  ta.xes  were  beyond  their  means, 
and  others  refused  to  contribute  anything  at  all. 
The  assistance  of  the  prefecture  was  then  invoked, 
and  legal  proceedings  against  the  recalcitrants  were 
ordered.  One  Jew  made  a  complaint  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  accusing  the  consistorial  adminis- 
tration of  tyranny  and  oppression  in  the  discharge 
of  a  role  "essentially  injurious  to  the  maintenance 
of  religion." 

When  the  Restoration  succeeded  the  Empire  in 
1815,  the  government  regarded  with  favor  the  efforts 
of  the  Jews  to  disseminate  knowledge  and  promote 
industry  among  the  needy  classes.  An  ordinance  of 
June  29,  1819,  increased  the  duties  of  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  by  imposing  upon  it  the  examination  of 
the  annual  budget  of  the  departmental  consistories. 
Paris  then  contained  nearly  7,000  Jews,  and  the 
Notables  numljered  237. 

In  1819  the  Paris  Consistory  founded  a  school  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  mass  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  "the  knowledge  of  their  religious, 
moral,  and  civic  duties."  It  labored  for  the  observ- 
ance i>f  decorum  in  places  dedicated 
Under  to  religious  worship,  and  endeavored 
Louis        to  cultivate  among  the  people  habits 

XVIII.  of  dignified  deportment.  On  learning 
and  that  the  owner  of  the  synagogue  in  the 

Charles  X.  Rue  St.-Avoye  liad  sold  his  property, 
and  that  the  new  proprietors  refused 
.to  renew  the  lease,  the  C'onsistory,  in  1819,  pur- 
chased a  plot  of  ground  and  a  house  in  the  Rue 
Neuve  St. -Laurent  (No.  14),  with  a  second  entrance 
on  the  Rue  de  Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth.  On  June 
29,  1819,  Louis  XVIII.  issued  a  decree  authorizing 
the  Consistory  to  buy  the  jiroperty  in  question  in 
the  name  of  the  Jews  of  Paris.  The  new  synagogue 
was  opened  on  March  5,  1822,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  concourse  of  people  and  a  number  of  high 
dignitaries  of  state. 

When  Charles  X.  succeeded  Louis  XVIII.  in  1824 
he  accorded  the  Consistory  a  favorable  reception. 
The  members  of  this  body  were  then  occupied  in 
checking  the  interference  of  the  rabbis  in  admin- 


istrative affairs.  When  the  decree  of  1823  was 
passed  for  the  pvirpose  of  introducing  certain  ad- 
visivble  changes  in  religious  matters,  the  Consis- 
tory opposed  the  "absolute  authority  in  religious 
([uestions"  which  the  rabbis  sought  to  arrogate 
to  themselves.  When  Seligman  Michel,  the  chief 
rabbi  of  Paris,  died  in  1829,  it  demanded  the  sup- 
pression of  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Paris,  and  the 
assignment  of  its  duties  to  AI.  Deulz  of  the  Central 
Consistory,  who  should  be  assisted  b)'  a  "vicar." 
But  the  Assembly  of  Notables  ignored  this  projiosi- 
tion,  and  appointed  M.  JNIarchand  Enuery  chief  rabbi 
of  Paris  on  Dec.  7,  1829. 

At  that  period  there  was  no  official  school  for  the 
education  of  rabbis,  and  the  Notables  were  unani- 
mous in  urging  the  establishment  in  the  capital  of  a 
Central  School  of  Theology.  The  deiiartnieiital 
consistories,  on  being  consulted,  enthnsiaslieall}'  in- 
dorsed this  project,  and  the  school  was  founded  in 
1829,  but  at  ]^Ietz  instead  of  Paris. 

Oratorically,  the  Jewish  pulpit  at  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  by  no  means  brilliant. 
Seligman  Michel  and  Sintzhcim  ])referred  to  speak 
in  Hebrew  ;  Deutz  preached  in  German ;  Dc  Cologua, 
although  of  Italian  origin,  spoke  in  French.  No 
rabbi  was  allowed  to  preach  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Consistory,  to  which  he  was  required  to 
submit  his  sermon.  It  was  expected  that  M.  Mar- 
chand  Ennerj-  would  c(mfer  new  luster  on  the  Jew- 
ish pulpit;  but  such  expectations  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  It  was  generally  demanded  that 
in  future  only  French  should  be  spoken  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  by  a  decree  of  Dec.  17,  1881,  the  Consistory 
forbade  the  delivery  in  the  synagogue  of  any  dis- 
course in  any  other  language  than  French. 

One  difficulty  remained  to  be  overcimie.  The 
Catholic  iiriests  were  jiaid  by  the  state,  but  for  the 
Jewish  rabbis  no  provision  was  made.  This  injus- 
tice was  abolished  l)y  the  law  of  Feb.  8,  1831,  whicli 
decreed  that  the  ministers  of  the  He- 
State         brew    faith   should    be    paid   by   the 

Support,  state.  In  addition  to  this  a  new  law 
regulating  .lewish  cnmnninal  atTairs 
was  promulgated  May  2'),  1844,  Louis  Philippe  giv- 
ing this  measure  his  entire  support.  The  commu- 
nity of  Paris  well  deserved  the  royal  favor.  Fifteen 
of  its  members  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
talent  and  activity.  Auspach,  Cremieux,  Alfred 
Dalmbert,  Ilemerdinger,  and  others  were  noted 
mendjers  of  the  magistracy  and  the  bar;  Cohen, 
Sanuiel  Heller,  Joseph  Ileiuy,  Moyse  Samuel,  and 
Michel  Levy  (a  professor  at  Val de-Grace)  were 
ennuent  in  medicine;  Edomird  Cerfherr,  subcom- 
missary,  iMax  Cerfberr,  lieutenant-colonel,  Mayer 
Worms,  jthysician  to  the  military  school  of  St.-Cyr. 
Gabriel  Salvador,  captain  of  artillery,  and  others 
were  honored  in  the  army.  Adolplic  Franck  and 
Fromenlhal  Hali'vy  were  members  of  the  Institute; 
Olry  Terquem,  Salomon  Munk.  and  Joseph  Salvador 
were  prominent  in  .science  .and  literature;  Gustave 
llalplien  was  consul-general  to  Tmkey ;  Max  Cerf- 
herr, Cremieux,  and  Fould  were  deputies;  andEinile 
and  Isaac  Pereire  were  directors  of  the  Ver.sailles- 
Saint-Germain  Railroad;  Rothschild,  Dupon!,  and 
Michel  Goudcliaux  were  to  confer  additional  luster 
on  the  Jewish  world. 


I.NTKRlUli  OF  THE   PORTrGCESE  SYNAGOGUE   IN   THE   Rl  K    Hi  tl-AlLT.   I'AKla. 
(From  a  photograph.) 
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Tliis  prosperity  could  not  fail  to  excite  tlie  old 
liiitreil.  A  niiiiibcr  of  paiiiplilets  were  published  in 
which  the  most  upright  Jews  were  niiule  the  sub- 
jects of  base  accusations.  The  Catholic  press  and  the 
clergy  eagerly  joined  the  accusing  forces,  and  the 
priests  even  made  their  way  into  the  sj-nagogucs  to 
secure  youngchiUlren  for  baptism.  The  Consistory 
did  all  in  its  power  to  put  a  slop  to  these  attempts.  It 
founded  a  house  of  refuge  to  accommodate  patients 
tijken  from  the  hospitals  where  they  were  subject  to 
persecution,  improved  religious  instruction,  and 
maintained  a  close  watch  over  the  young  girls  of  the 
poorer  classes.  It  was  called  up(m  to  conU)at  an- 
other dilliculty.  The  law  of  Feb.  8,  1831,  by  abol- 
ishing the  assessment  for  the  expenses  of  religion, 
had  thrown  linaucial  mattersinto  confusion.  Finding 
it  imjiossiljle  to 
meet  theamount 
of  the  debt  on 
the  temple,  the 
Consistory  made 
an  appeal  to 
some  of  the  prin- 
cipal members 
of  the  congrega- 
tion; but  with 
little  result. 
Then  the  Con- 
sistory solicited 
the  aid  of  tlu' 
nnuister  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and 
of  the  prefect  of 
the  department 
of  the  Seine. 
This  was  grant- 
ed, but  on  con- 
dition that  the 
temple  and  tlie 
house  adjoining 
should  be  made 
over  to  the  city. 
This  the  com- 
munity indig- 
nantly refused. 
Finally,  in  1842, 
the  city  govern- 
ment contrib- 
uted unconditionally  half  theamount  of  the  debt. 
But  the  troubles  of  the  Consistory  were  not  yet  over. 
The  temple  was  in  urgent  need  of  repairs,  which 
in  time  became  necessary  to  its  safety,  and  an  order 
of  the  prefect  of  police,  dated  Oct.  2!),  IS.'iO.  com- 
manded tliat  the  building  sliould  be  closed  imme- 
diately. 

At  this  time  it  became  necessary  to  elect  anotlier 
chief  rabbi  for  Paris.  Deut/..,  the  latest  of  the  three 
chief  rabbis  of  the  Central  Con.sistory,  died  on  Feb. 
2,  1842.  The  oflice  remained  vacant  until  1846, 
when  Marchaud  Ennery  was  called  upon  to  till  the 
vacant  jdace.  There  was  a  desjieralo  contest  for 
the  ollice  of  chief  rabbi  of  Paris.  The  Consistory 
having  provisionally  installeil  Charleville,  rabbi  of 
Dijon,  a  storm  of  opposition  was  at  onco  aroused. 
Marchand  Ennery  protested  iiubiicly  in  the  temple 
against  this   proceeding.      The   strugu^le  was  soon 


lutiTlur  ol  tlie  Synagogue  de  la  Rue  Notre-Dame-de-Nazaretli,  Paris. 

(From  a  i>holoj:r!(i.h,) 


confined  to  two  candidates,  Charleville  and  Isidor. 
The  latter  went  to  Paris  as  a  protege  of  Cremieux, 
and  preceded  by  the  reputation  won  by  his  ener- 
getic protest  against  the  oath  "3Iore  Judaico  "  at 
Savcrne  in  isgi).  After  numerous  discussions,  some 
of  which  were  in  wriling,  the  Consistorial  Commis- 
sion unanimously  decided  in  favor  of  Charleville. 
On  Oct.  26,  1847,  it  laid  a  rejiort  of  tlie  proceedings 
before  a  convocation  of  the  C'onsistory,  and  the  most 
pronnnent  Jews,  in  the  S.ille  Saii.t  Jean.  More  than 
fifty  persons  W'cre  assembled.  Adolphe  Cremieux, 
at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  demanded  that  the 
decision  of  the  commission  should  be  annulled.  The 
discussion  became  so  violent  that  the  Consistory  re- 
signed. Cremieux  was  then  elected  president,  and 
a  conmiitlee   was   appointed    to   exanu'ne   the  two 

candidates  as  to 
the  duties  and 
powers  of  the 
chief  rabbi. 
Charleville  re- 
fused to  appear 
before  this  com- 
mittce,  and 
Isidor  was  im- 
mediately nomi- 
nated. The  No- 
tables were  di- 
vided into  two 
factions.  The 
election  took 
place  on  Nov.  9, 
and  dclinitely 
settled  the  vexed 
(juestion.  Of 
the  225  regis- 
tered electors, 
about  two-thirds 
cast  their  voles. 
At  the  second 
ballot  Isidor  was 
elected  c  li  i  e  f 
rabbi  of  Paris  by 
a  majority  of 
iibout  20  votes. 

Thecommuni- 
ty  had  hardly  re- 
covered from  the 
effects  of  this  disturbance  when  the  February  Kevo- 
lution  broke  out  (1848).  The  provisional  govern- 
mentcontaincd  two  Jews — Adolphe  Cremieux,  min- 
ister of  justice,  and  Michel  Goudchaux,  miiuslerof 
finance;  the  latter  was  succeeded  in  1849  by  Achille 
FouUl.  While  Louis  Napoleon  was  ]iresident  of  the 
republic  live  Jews  were  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly — Rajnal,  Miclu'l  Alcan,  Crenucnx,  Mi- 
chel Goudchaux,  and  Achille  Fould;  the  last  two 
were  the  representatives  of  Paris.  As  a  rule,  the 
Jews  took  part  in  any  struggle  on  the  sideof  lilierty; 
they  served  as  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  as  directors  of  the  humble  Maison.  de  Seeonrs 
for  the  care  of  the  wounded  in  the  Kue  des  Trois- 
liornes. 

It  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
synagogue  in  the  Hue  de  Notre-Dame de-Xazarelh. 
Keligious  services  had  been  temporarily  transferred 
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to  the  premises  at  No.  20  Rue  dc  Montnioroney. 
The  new  synagogue  was  ik'ilicated  on  March 
20,  1852.  But  soon  after  it  was  opened  it  was 
discovered  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  tlie  in- 
creased requirements  of  the  congregation,  the  Jew- 
isli  population  liaving  increased  to  at  least  20,000; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  build  another  synagogue. 

It  was  thought  that  the  opening  of  a  new  syna- 
gogue would  be  attended  by  a  union  of  the  Jews 
of  the  Portuguese  and  German  rites.  In  1826  the 
Portuguese  Jews  had  abandoned  the  s^'nagogue 
in  which  they  had  worshiped  since  1770.  Ik'ing 
unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  new  synagogue,  they 
had  rented  a  house  on  the  Faubourg  St. -Germain. 
They  had  gradually  removed  their  homes  to  a  dis- 
tiince  from  its  vicinity,  and  the  synagogue  was 
abandoned.  The  rooms  hitherto  occupied  by  the 
boys'  school  in  the  consistorial  building  were  just 
then  vacant,  and  the  Consistory  made  them  over  to 
the  Portuguese,  who  transformed  thcra  into  a  prayer- 
house  (1S30).  The  demolition  of  the 
The  German  synagogue  obliged  the  Por- 

ftuestion  of  tugueso  Jews  once  more  to  search  for 

Fusion.  a  new  habitation.  At  that  moment 
the  project  of  fusing  the  two  rites  was 
suggested.  While  the  Consistory  was  endeavoring 
to  accomplish  this  object,  the  Portuguese  adminis- 
tration established  their  synagogue  in  the  Rue 
Laniartine.  The  Consistory  opposed  this  step,  but 
the  Portuguese  protested  against  their  subjection, 
and  the  synagogue  was  opened  for  religious  services 
on  June  4,  lS.il. 

The  question  of  fusion  was  still  agitated,  however. 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  18.i5,  whidi  devoted 
several  years  to  the  careful  elaboration  of  a  plan  of 
ritual,  in  whicli  many  of  the  Portuguese  rites  were 
included.  Nevertheless,  the  Portuguese  community 
regarded  the  concessions  made  to  them  as  inadequate, 
and  without  further  investigation,  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  session,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
preservation  of  their  autonomj-.  Amid  the  discus- 
sion of  these  various  questions  the  Consistorj-  had 
not  lost  sight  of  its  plans  for  the  erection  of  two 
new  synagogues.  The  city  of  Paris  offered  to  bear 
half  the  expense  of  their  construction  provided  the 
synagogues  became  its  property  on  completion. 
Notwithstanding  this  offer,  there  were  many  obsta- 
cles to  be  encountered  from  the  side  of  the  authorities, 
especially  when  the  question  arose  of  supplying  the 
synagogue  of  the  Hue  de  la  Victoire  witli  an  en- 
trance on  the  Rue  de  Cliateaudun,  about  five  hundred 
paces  from  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto. 
But  tlic  zeal  of  the  Parisian  Jews  was  not  to  be 
checked  bj'  these  difticulties.  To  the  unpreten- 
tious house  of  refuge  in  the  Rue  des  Trois-Bornes 
succeeded  Rothschild's  great  hospital  (1852).  The 
Talmud  Torah  was  founded  in  1853,  and  the  Roths- 
child Orphan  Asybim  in  1857.  The  Theological 
Seminary  was  removed  from  Jletz  to  Paris  in  1859, 
and  the  fund  for  a  lying-in  women's  hospital  was 
started  in  1860.  The  House  of  Refuge  fur  children 
(or  Foundling  Asylum)  and  the  Technical  School 
followed  in  18(i.5.  The  community  of  Paris  then 
numbered  aboiit  30.000.  Isidor  having  been  ap- 
pointed chief  rabbi  of  France,  the  chief  rabbinate  of 
Paris  passed  to  L'lmann  in  1860:   Zadoc  Kahn,  ap- 


pointed coadjutor  in  1867,  was  elected  chief  rabbi  of 
Paris  in  1(568. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1870,  the  Jews  lia- 
stened  to  enlist  in  the  National  Guard  and  the  Garde 
Mobile.  Among  the  more  distinguished  officers  were 
colonels  Salvador,  Brisac,  and  Abraham  Levj-;  com- 
mandants Bernard,  Creniieu.\,  Alfred  Ccrf,  and  T. 
Cahcn :  captains  Levy,  Brandon,  Jo- 
During  the  seph   Weill,    Cahen-.Mcrvith,    Charles 

Franco-      Abraham.  Hippolyte  Gall,  and  Jloyse 
Prussian     ^Moyse;  lieutenants  Gustave  Jlay,  Al- 
War.         bert  Bnmswiek,  Alplionse  Levy.  Louis 
Dreyfus,    Jules    Bernheim,    Feniaiid 
Ratisbonne,  Jlyrtil  Blum,  and  Paul  See;  all  these 
received  decorations  for  distinguished  braverj'  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Paris. 

The  Jews  of  Paris  devoted  themselves  also  to 
works  of  charity  and  succor.  The  Benevolent  Soci- 
ety despoiled  its  own  coffers  to  forward  the  cause  of 
the  war.  The  Rothschild  Hospital  placed  100  beds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  wounded.  Rothschild,  Cahou 
d'Anvers,  Halpben,  Strauss,  and  others  rivaled  one 
another  in  tlie  number  and  extent  of  their  deeds  of 
charity.  Patriotic  contributions  poured  in.  The 
rabbis  and  theological  students  volunteered  as  hos- 
pital chaplains.  A  student  of  the  rabbinical  semi- 
nary, Raphael  Levy,  entered  the  111th  Regiment. 
Three  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School — Edmond 
Bechmann,  Alphouse  FouUl,  and  Edmond  Mayer — 
demanded  to  be  sent  to  the  front.  Commandant 
Fanchctti  raised  a  battalion.  The  company  of  the 
Paris  franes-tiieurs  was  commanded  by  Jules  Arous- 
sohn.  Conimantlaut  Bernard,  Sergeant  Bloch,  Leser 
(a  law  student),  and  several  others  fell  during  the 
siege  of  Paris. 

Many  Jews  served  their  country  with  talent  and 
energy  in  the  councils  of  the  government.  Cre- 
mieux  was  again  appointed  minister  of  justice; 
Narcisse  Leven  became  his  secretary-general  and 
was  succeeded  by  Leonce  Lehmann ;  Hendle  was 
private  secretarj-  to  Jules  Favre,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs;  Eugene  Manuel  was  appointed  secretarj'- 
general  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Jules 
Simon;  and  Ca.nille  See  became  secretary -general  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior. 

During  the  terrible  events  of  1870-71  the  Jewish 
community  of  Paris  was  totally  disorganized ;  its 
services  were  discontinued,  and  man}'  of  its  works  of 
benevolence  were  abandoned.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  the  Jews  set  to  work  to  repair  the  ravages 
made  bj-  the  struggle.  Tlie  immigration  of  the  Jews 
from  Alsiice  and  Lorraine,  and  the  years  of  tran- 
quillity which  ensued,  enabled  the  Jews  of  Paris  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  appalling  situation  cre- 
ated by  the  war,  the  siege,  and  the  ecmunune.  The 
Jewish  population  increased  considerably,  and  the 
educational  and  l)enevolent  institutions  multiplied 
in  proportion.  Three  new  synagogues  were  opened, 
one  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  in  1874,  one  in  the 
Rue  des  Tournelles,  in  1876.  and  one  in  the  Rue 
BnlTault  in  1877.  In  ISOO  Zadoc  Kahn  was  elected 
chief  rabbi  of  Fnuice,  and  J.  II.  Dreyfus,  formerly 
chief  rabbi  of  Belgium,  became  chief  rabbi  of 
Paris. 

After  tlie  close  of  the  war  Judaism  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  capital,  and  the  community  had  dis- 
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tinguished  ivpresontatives  in  every  branch  of  the 
usifiil  arts  ami  hunuine  sciences.  Tliis  had  tlie  ef- 
fect of  arousing  the  iiostilitj'  of  the  reactionary  and 
clerical  party,  whose  efforts  culminated  in  the 
machinations  revealed  in  the  Dueyfis  C.\sf:.  But 
France  soon  came  to  her  senses  under  the  energetic 
rule  of  AValdcck-Kousseau,  who  overpowered  the 
anti-Semitic  clique,  and  avenged  the  humiliations 
to  which  the  Jews  liad  been  subjected. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  religious 
leaders  and  the  cliaritable  institutions  of  the  Paris 
community : 

Chief  Rabbis  :  Selipman  Hicliel  (1809-29);  Marchand  En- 
ncry  (ISiS-ti);  Charleville.  provisional  chief  rabbi  (1812-47); 
Isidor  (1*47-661:  Zad<io  Kahn  (appointed  coadjutor  in  1S67; 
elected  chief  rabbi  in  l-iBS ;  succeeded  in  1890  by  J.  H.  Dreyfus). 
Prior  to  1S51  the  chief  rabbi  of  Paris  had  sole  charge  of  Ihe 
spiritual  affaii^  of  the  community.  At  this  date  the  office  of  co- 
adjutor was  created  and  bestowed  upon  Trenel.  He  was  ap- 
p<iiiited  principal  of  the  rabbinical  school  in  18.^;.  and  his  vacant 
place  was  ailed  by  Michel  Mayer,  and  then  by  Felix  Lazard  (18(50). 
A.  Astrue  had  been  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  18.58,  but  on 
bis  election  as  chief  rabbi  of  Belgium  he  was  replaced  by  Zadoc 
Kabn,  who  had  filled  the  post  of  third  coadjutor  rabbi  since 
1867.  A  fourth  office  was  created  in  1869  and  conferred  upon 
Joseph  Lehmann.  and  a  fifth,  established  in  1872,  was  driven  to 
Bisrart.  Emanuel  Weill  was  summoned  from  Versailles  to  Paris 
in  1876.  and  Haguenau  in  1882.  At  that  period  the  Consistory 
created  two  new  offices,  which  were  filled  by  Israel  Levi  and 
Riiphael  Levy. 

Worship  ;  Synagogues  and  Oratories  :  Tbe  Consis- 
tory of  Paris  comprises  seven  members  :  its  president  is  Gustave 
de  Rothschild,  and  its  secretary-general  is  Engeimann.  The 
synagogues  are  distributed  as  follows :  44  Rue  de  la  Victolre ; 
15  Hue  de  Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth  ;  21  Rue  des  Tournelles ;  30 
Rue  Buffault ;  9  Rue  Vauquelin.  The  oratories  are  as  follows  : 
the  oratory  of  the  Seminary  :  the  Polish  oratory,  6  Rue  St. -Paul ; 
the  BatipnoUes  oratory.  116  Rue  Legendre:  theorauiryat  13  Rue 
St. -Paul:  the  oratory  of  (_iros-Caillou,  27  Avenue  de  la  Motte- 
Piquet;  the  oi"atory  at  147  Avenue  Malakoff  :  and  the  Orthodo.x 
oi-aiory,  10  Rue  Cadet.  The  consistorial  synagogues  of  the  Ash- 
Sen. izic  rite  are  under  the  control  of  a  txjard  of  administration 
composed  of  twenty-seven  members.  The  synagogue  of  the 
Portuguese  rite  is  governed  by  a  committee  of  eight  members. 

Educational  Institutions  :  Seminary  and  Talmud  To- 
rah,  9  Rue  Vauquelin  (director.  Chief  Rabbi  Joseph  Lehmann); 
Societe  des  Etuiles  Juives  ;  Universit<5  Populaire  Juive.  The 
primary  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee 
and  of  the  Dames  ln.spectrices  des  Ecoles.  The  Gustave  de 
Rothschild  school  is  situated  in  the  Rue  Claude  Bernard ;  an- 
other school  is  at  27  .\ venue  de  Segur:  the  Lucien  de  Hirsch 
school  at  68-70  Rue  Secrelan  replaced,  in  1900,  the  earlier  school 
in  the  Rue  Lafayette  :  the  Jewish  Industrial  School  for  Ariisans 
and  Apprentices,  4  Rue  des  Rosiers ;  the  BischoITsheim  Estalv 
lisbment,  an  industrial  school  for  young  girls,  13  Boulevard 
Bourdon  ;  the  On'ental  Jewish  Normal  SclifHJl.  59  Rue  d' Auteuil : 
the  Refuge  of  Plessis-Piquet,  an  establishment  for  horticultural 
instruction. 

Charitable  Institutions  :  These  include  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle ;  Benevolent  Committee  ;  Rothschild  Hos- 
pital; Jewish  Orphan  Asylum:  House  of  Refuge  ;  Pi-pular  Kit<-li- 
ens;  Institution  for  Lying-in  Women;  Committee  of  Protection 
for  the  Beneficiaries  of  the  Benevolent  Society ;  MoTse  Leon 
Institute;  Home  for  Aged  Women;  Rousseau  Fund  (fresh-air 
endowment  and  country  home);  I7nion  for  the  Protection  of 
Yoiing  Jewish  Girls:  Inlon  of  Jewish  Sick-Nurses;  Yishoub 
Eretz  Israel :  Committee  of  the  School  of  Jerusalem ;  Esrath 
Chltounim:  Geemilouth  Hesjii'd:  Mebass<'rcth  Sion. 

Mutual-Aid  Societies  (Male):  Friends  of  Humanity  and 
of  the  liilon  :  Knitenial  Alliance;  Hebrew  Benevolent  Swiety; 
Twelve  Tables  ;  Sons  of  Cracovlu,  of  Alsace,  of  Israel,  of  Jacob, 
of  Japliet.  of  King  Solomon,  of  Shem,  of  Zlon,  of  Isaac ;  The 
Fraternity;  Polish  Israelites ;  Children  of  Israel:  Holy  Law; 
Mis.sion  i>f  Israel:  Mount  SInal ;  Mutual  Foresight;  Patriarch 
Abnihaiu  ;  Lemt>erg  :  Zedaba  Tatzil  Mimowes;  Gemilalh  Hesed 
Ohel  Ernes:  Hcbra  Kaildlsha:  Sims  of  David;  Iron  Chain  ;  Olel 
Kegel ;  Israelitlsh  i'nlon ;  Academic  Union :  Society  of  the 
Promisetl  Land:  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  Holland;  Society  of 
EliTtial  Rest ;  Sons  of  Elijah:  Talmud  Tonih  ;  Truth  of  Israel. 
Mutual-Aid  Societies  (Female):  Hebrew  Women  of 
Paris;  Uauies  Kapronotb  (women's  burial  society);  Detwrah: 


Women  of  Israel ;  Daughters  of  Jacob;  Daughters  of  Jerusalem ; 
Hebrert'  Women's  Cnion. 

The  most  important  representatives  of  Jewish 
journalism  are  the  "Archives  Israelites,"  "L'Uni- 
vers  IsiaOlite."  and  the  "  Hevue  des  Etudes  Juives." 
The  cliicf  Jewish  libraries  are  those  of  the  Seminary 
and  the  Alliance  Israi'lite  L'uiverselle. 

The  Jewish  population  of  J'aris  is  estimated  (1904) 
at  about  00,1)00.  the  total  poiiulatiou  being  2,036,- 
834.  The  majority  of  the  community  come  from 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.     See  France. 

BiBLior.RAPHY:  L(?on  Kabn,  Lcs  Juifst  a  Paris  Depuis  le  Vie 
Sii'vk.  Paris,  1889 ;  idem,  Lcsjutfsd  PanVi  sous  Louts  XV.- 
idem,  Lfs  Juifs  de  I'nrix  au  XVlHe  Sit'clc.  Paris,  1894; 
idem,  Les  Jiiif.i  de  I'arix  Pendant  la  liivoluliim.  Paris. 
1898 ;  idem,  HMoire  drj<  Eciilcs  C'r>nif?i  iui<i/c,<  <■(  Cniifislini- 
ato  y.vni.Vi/rs  (/(•  Pni-is;  lilein,  Lcs  Profesaioiis  Maiiuellis 
et  lex  rnxlil  III  inns  i/i  I'aliniingc:  idem.  Lex  Klalilixxeinentx 
de  Chiirile  ft  lis  Cinntiirix  ;  Idem,  Lex  Snciitex  de  Seeniiix 
MiUiielx  Pliilaiithriiiiiqufx  et  de  PrevimiiHe  :  Isiiai'  I'rv, 
Heeiieil  dex  Loix  fnneeriinnt  leu  Ixraiiil'x  li.piiix  /*".('/; 
CjWss,  daUiaJudaica;  Martin  Bvuquet,  llniieil  ihs  Histn- 
rienn  dcx  Gallx  el  ile  la  France.  23  vols.,  Paris,  17:18 :  Henri 
Lucien  Brun,  La  Cunditiim  dex  Juifx  en  France  Dciniix 
17S9;  A.  E.  Halphen,  Hieurd  des  Liiis  Conceniant  lex  Is- 
raelites DeiJUix  17Sii,  Paris,  1851. 

D.  L.  G.  L. 

Tjrpog^aphy  :     The  activity  of  the    Hebrew 

press  of  Palis,  which  began  in  1508,  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Biblical  tield.  But  the 
first  book  printed,  by  Aegidius  Gourmont,  was  Tis- 
sard's  Hebrew  grammar;  this  was  followed,  in  1516, 
by  a  Hebrew  alphabet;  in  1.530  there  ai)peared  Moses 
Kimhi's"Mahalak";  in  1,534,  "  Tr.  de  Modo  Legend! 
Ebraice,"  by  P.  Paradisius.  Gourmont  continued 
to  print  parts  of  the  Bible  until  1531 :  his  corrector 
was  Pierre  Soubzlefour,"  and  his  typesetter,  Gui- 
dacerius ;  the  latter  in  1532  worked  on  some  Psalms  in 
the  printing  establishment  of  Franz  Gryphius.  A 
new  edition  of  Guidacerius'  "Grammatica  Hebrnea" 
appeared  in  "Collegioltalorum  "(1539).  The  Bible, 
complete  as  well  as  in  parts,  was  printed  bv  Cephal- 
lon  (1533),  Wecheli  (1534-38),  Robert  s'tephanus 
(1.539-56),  and  Juvenius  (1559).  In  1559  Morellus 
issued  Hai  Gaon's  "Musar  HaskeL" 

After  a  long  interval  the  printing  of  Hebrew 
books  recommenced — in  1620,  edited  by  Pliilipp 
d'Aquina — and  continued  until  1629,  In  1628  an 
anonymous  work,  entitled  "Ketcr  Torah,"  contain- 
ing Hebrew  paradigms  and  a  sermon,  was  printed 
by  Anton  Vitre.  The  latter  printed  also  a  polyglot 
Bible  by  Le  Jay  (1630-45),  by  means  of  Hebrew 
matrices  cut  by  Le  Be  (Aug.  Bernard,  "  Ilist.  de 
rimprimerie  Uoyaledu  Louvre,"  p.  55).  At  the  sjune 
time  Louis  XHI.  established  (1640)  a  printing  es- 
tablishment which  had  Hebrew  type.  Tliis  was  little 
used  at  the  time,  but  in  1802  the  Hebrew  liymn 
for  peace,  by  Elie  Halevy,  father  of  Fromenthal 
Halevy,  was  printed  therefrom.  Under  Xapoleon 
I.,  the  printer  Seller  published  the  first  Jewish  rit- 
ual at  Paris,  and,  in  1822,  the  Hebrew  ode  of  Ciiief 
Habbi  Abraham  de  Cologna.  His  i)rinter  succes.sors 
were  Dondey-Diiprey  ;  the  Jouaust.s,  father  and  s<in 
(printed  the  ritual  of  Crehange  and  the  Solonum 
Munk  edition  of  Jtainionides'  "Moreh"):  E.  Dur- 
lucher  (printed  a  Jlahzor  in  ten  volumes,  1850-65). 

BiBLionR.vpiIv:  Stelnschnelder  and  Cas.sel.  JUdische   'J'ui><>- 
urafdiie.  In  Ersch  and  (iruber.  K)icue.  section  11.,  part  28.  p. 
.52;    H.  Omont,  SiHcinunx  de  Varncti'rix  Heltreux.  Pans, 
1889  90 ;  M.  Schwab,  Lcs  Incunalilcx  Hclneux.  Paris,  188:). 
J.  M.    S. 
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PAKISH-ALVAKS,  ELIAS  :  English  Imrpist 
ami  fomiidscr;  Ixini  at  Tiigniuuulli,  Kuglanil,  Feb. 
28,  1810;  died  at  Vienna  Jan.  3.5,  1849;  a  pupil  of 
Dizi,  Laliane,  and  Hoclisa.  In  1.S31  lie  visited  Ger- 
many and  played  at  IJienien.  llanibuig,  and  other 
eities  with  great  success.  He  undertook  an  Italian 
tour  in  1834,  and  two  years  later  went  to  Vienna. 
where  he  remained  iinlil  1888.  Between  1838  and 
1842  he  made  a  journey  to  the  Orient,  where  he  col- 
lected man}'  Eastern  melodies.  On  liis  return  he 
gave  a  series  of  concerts  at  Leipsie,  Berlin,  Frank- 
fort, Dresden,  anil  Prague.  After  an  enthusiastic 
reception  at  Naples,  he  visited  MendeLssohn  at  Leip- 
sie ( 1846),  and  the  iiiHuenci'of  the  latter  is  said  to  be 
evident  in  Elias'  subsequent  compositions.  In  1847 
he  settled  at  Vienna,  wliere  some  time  afterward  he 
received  the  title  of  chamber  harpist  to  the  emperor. 
One  of  the  greatest  harpists  of  his  day,  Parish- 
Alvarswas  also  an  excellent  composer.  Among  his 
most  popular  works  are  the  following:  "Voyage 
d'lm  Harpiste  en  Orient,"  op.  62  (Turkish.  Greek, 
and  other  melodies  for  solo  harp);  march  for  harp, 
op.  67;  concerto  for  harp  and  orchestra,  in  G  minor, 
op.  81;  concerto  in  Kb,  op.  98;  concertino  for  two 
harps  with  orchestra;  besides  fantasias,  romances, 
and  characteristic  pieces  for  harp  w-ith  orchestra  or 
pianoforte. 

BiI>LiOGRAPHY  :  J.  D.  Brown  and  S.  S.  Stralton,  nrilish  Mu- 
sical    Iliiiiimph]! :     Baker,    Iliiiiiniiihinil     Dutiunaru   of 
MuMcUinif;  Grove,  Dirt ionarji  of  Music  ati<i  Musiciiins. 
,T.  J.   So. 

PARMA:  Italian  city,  formerly  (•a45ital  of  the 
duchy  of  the  same  name;  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
Jcw'ish  community.  When  the  plague  devastated 
Italy  in  1348  many  of  the  .lews  of  Parma  fell  victims 
to  the  fury  of  the  popidace,  which  regarded  them  as 
the  causeof  the  pestilence.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
several  .Tewish  physicians  of  note  resided  in  Parma; 
among  these  were  Elijah  (1440).  the  i)hysicianto  the 
Duke  of  Parma  and  formerly  a  lecturer  in  the  schools 
of  Pavia;  Giacobbe  (14r)3).  perhaps  the  Giacobbe 
who  in  1467  cured  Ercole  I.  of  Este;  Abramo  (or 
Abraham)  di  Alose  of  Prato(1480).  When  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  people  agreed  ujion  the  surrender 
of  the  city  to  Francesco  Sfor/.a  (Feb.  14,  1449),  one 
of  the  conditions  of  surrender  was  that  the  duke 
should  maintain  intact  the  e-\isting  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  Jews  of  Parma  and  should  extend  the 
same  to  the  persons  and  properly  of  all  Jews  taking 
up  their  residence  there.  In  the  .second  half  of  the 
lifteenth  century  the  Jews  of  Parma,  then  very  nu- 
merous, obtained  permission  from  the  city  council  to 
establish  pawnl)rokers'  ollices  for  the  loan  of  money 
on  pledges;  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  they 
received  the  support  and  |)roleclion  of  the  city  of 
Parma  and  of  the  duchy  itself,  their  wealth  and  in- 
dustry rendering  them  a  useful  if  not  an  indispensa- 
ble element  of  the  popidation. 

The  fiivor  wliicli  the  Jews  enjoyed,  however,  soon 
drew  down  upon  them  the  ill-will  of  the  people, 
wbi<li  the  clergy  constantly  excited  afresh.  Pope 
>Iarlin  V.,  having  received  complaints  from  the 
Jews  of  every  part  of  Italy  of  the  ill  treatment  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  appointed  Bernardo  of 
Sjiolelo  to  investigate  matters,  and  aulhori/ed  him 
to  publish  a  decree  of  excoinmuni(;ation  against  any 


one  guilty  of  further  molestation  of  the  Jews.  This 
decree  was  presented  by  a  Jew,  Isacco  Galli,  to  the 
bishop-coadjutor  of  Parma,  who  was  authorized  to 
promulgate  and  enforce  it  in  his  diocese  (.March  7, 
1464).  Shortly  after,  on  July  12,  1466,  GaU'a/.zo 
JIaria  Sforza  gave  orders  to  liis  commissary  ami 
lieutenant,  Guido  V'isconti,  to  favor  the  Jews  as  far 
as  was  compatible  with  justice  and  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  the  privileges  of  religious  worship 
already  granted  them.  Galeazzo  also  released  the 
Jews  from  the  obligation  of  wearing  the  yellow 
badge,  in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  imposed  uiion  them 
by  the  "maestro  del' entrate"  in  1473.  In  a  letter 
dated  Pavia,  June  19,  1473,  Galeazzo  commands  Vis- 
conti  to  forbid  the  clergy  in  their  sermons  to  excite 
the  populace  against  the  Jews,  and  to  protect  them 
against  any  one  who  attempted  to  injure  them.  In 
Parma  there  was  preaching  at  that  time  Fra  Beu- 
N.MiniNUs  OP  Ff.i.tke,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews, 
who  had  caused  the  expulsion  from  the  city  of  some 
Jewish  women  who  gave  lessons  in  dancing  to  the 
noble  ladies  of  Parma. 

In  1476  Galeazzo  Sforza.  at  the  urgent  petition  of 
the  Jews,  conceded  to  the  latter  the  right  of  juris- 
diction over  their  own  people  in  their  disputes  with 
the  Christians  and  entrusted  them  to  his  referen- 
dary. When  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza  I'orbaile  them,  in 
1481,  to  make  loans  for  shorter  peri- 
TJnder  ods  than  terms  of  nine  years  each, 
Galeazzo     the    elders   of    the   city   secured   the 

Sforza.  annulment  of  his  decree,  and  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  city  gave  the  Jews 
permi.ssion  to  lend  for  short  periods  at  the  interest 
rate  of  6  denarii  jier  lira.  When  the  monte  di  jiietil 
was  established  in  Parma  in  1488  through  the  elTorts 
of  FraBernardiuus.  the  condition  of  the  Jews  became 
very  much  worse.  Misfort  une  so  pres.sed  upon  them 
that  by  degrees  they  withdrew  from  the  city  and 
established  themselves  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
Their  in-incipal  .settlement  was  at  Piacenza.  There 
in  1570  they  were  ordered  to  wear  the  yellow  badge, 
and  after  a  few  months,  through  the  exertions  of 
Bishop  Paul  of  Arez/.o,  they  were  finally  expelled. 
Jewi.sh  communities  were  then  organized  at  IJorgo 
San  Domenico,  Busseto,  Colorno,  Cortemaggiore, 
Firenzuola,  and  Monticelli.  But  few  Jews  remained 
in  Parma.  Those  who  were  left  were  not  allowed 
to  acquire  real  estate,  but  were  permitted  to  enter 
any  jirofession  on  the  jiayment  of  an  aimual  tax  of 
1.5"01)0  lira. 

In  1749,  by  order  of  Filippo  Farnese  lAnelli, 
governor  of  Parma,  the  towns  of  Borgo  San  Domen- 
ico and  Busseto  forbade  the  Jews  of  the  neighlinring 
villages  who  went  to  Parma  for  pm-poses  of  trallic 
to  remain  longer  than  twentj'-four  hours.  For  a 
stay  of  eiglitdaysa  special  license  from  the  governor 
was  lequired:  for  a  longer  lime  a  permit  hail  to 
be  obtained  from  the  general  auditor.  The  law 
relating  to  the  ParmeSiVn  merchants,  connrmed  by 
Filippo  Farnese  on  May  19,  1751,  forbade  the  .lews 
to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements.  On  threeocca- 
sions,  in  1714,  17.")3,  and  1762,  ordinances  were  passed 
to  the  elTeet  that  the  Jews  should  not  be  mocked  or 
derided  during  the  carnival,  or  molested  while  hold- 
ing their  funeral  services. 

Duiing  the  French  occupation   Moreau  de  Saint 
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Men-  gave  the  Parmcsiin  Jews  efiual  rights  with 
other  citizens,  and  phiced  the  Jewish  commuuily  in 

tlie  status  (if  a  separate  corporation  as 

Emancipa-    tar  as  regarded  religion  (July  12,  1803). 

tion.  After    the    restoration,  in    1S1.5.   Jla- 

ria  Louisa,  wife  of  Xapoleon  I.  and 

sovereign  ducliess  of  Parma,  maintained  theexisting 

conditions  and  allowed  tlu'  Jews  of  the  surrounding 

villages  to  settle  again  in  Parma.     On  ilareli  27. 

1S23.  an  enactment  was  passed  granting  tlu^  Jews 

five  years  in  which  to  pay  to  the  government  the 

special  tax  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  at 

the  time  of  oppression.     By  a  decree  of  Aug.  14. 

181(5.  the  rabbi  was  directed  to  keep  the  munici|)al 

registers.     On  Nov.  18,  1819,  it  was  decreed  that 

the  funerals  of  Jews  should  take  place  privately 

and  without  any  outward  pomp  or  ceremony.     On 

!May  23.   1835.  the   question   of  admitting   foreign 

Jews   to   commercial   jirivileges  in  the  duchy  was 

submitted  to  the  chamber  of  commerce.     The  dukes 

of  Bourbon,  who  succeeded  JIaria  Louisa,  took  no 

further  proceedings  against  the  Jews,  who  in  18.59 

•were  finally  emancipated  and  made  citizens  of  the 

kingdom  of   Italy.      The   population  of   Parma  is 

49.370,  and  includes  212  Jews  (1901). 

Bibliography:  Murutori.  Itcrum  IlaUcanim  Scriptnrcs.yo]. 
i..  ool.  .TDti:  Or\'ielo.  in  R  Vt^A^illo  IsracUtico^  1S9.5.  pp.  3i5J  et 
eeq..  353  et  seq.;  Rava,  in  Educatore  Israditn,  1S7U.  pp.  1G9 
et  neq. 

s.  r.  c. 

PARNAS  (collocjuially  pronounced  parnes) : 
Nco-llebraic  word  designating  the  president  or  the 
trustee  of  a  congregation.  It  is  found  in  the  Tar- 
gum  as  the  equivalent  of  words  which  are  inter- 
preted as  "steward"  (see  Isa.  x.\ii.  15:  Zech.  .\i.  3), 
and  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  Talmudic  litera- 
ture. JIussatia  (in  "Musiif  he-'Aruk."  «.r.)  derives 
it  from  the  Greek,  thinking  evidently  of  either 
Trpwr/of,  which  may  be  a  synonym  of  apxuv  rrj(;  cvva- 
juyf/f  =  "ruler  of  the  synagogue  "  (Luke  viii.  41),  or 
of -/Mioiuf  =" one  who  provides."  Kohut  ("' Aruch 
Completum."»i.r.)  suggests -ipiof.  In  some  modern 
languages  it  is  accepted  as  a  legal  term  ;  e.g.,  it  oc- 
curs as  "barnos"  in  the  Bavarian  edict  of  June  10, 
1813  (S  30;  see  Heimberger,  "Staatskirchenreeht, 
Stellungder  Judenin  Bayern,"  Freiburg-in-Breisgau 
and  Leipsic,  1893;  Grlinbaum,  "Das  Erbtheil  der 
Vater,"  Ansbach,  1842;  Kaufmann,  "AusIIeinrich 
Heine's  Ahnensaal."  p.  42.  Breslau,  1896).  In  Dutch 
legislation,  at  lea.st  since  Napoleonic  times,  it  is 
fr)undas"parnassijns"  ("AUg.  Zeit.  desjud."  1867, 
pp.  89(!.  933). 

In  medieval  times  the  title  does  not  seem  to  have 

been  usual.     The  JuDESscnuEi.NSisucn  of  Cologne. 

which   eont;iins   many   Hebrew  documents   of   the 

thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  signed  by  the 

trustees  of  the  congregation  in  their  official  capacity. 

does  not  show  this  title  at  all.     It  is  very  rare  in  the 

old   memor-books.  otdj'  one   mention 

In  l)eing   found   in    the   memor-book  of 

Medieval     Worms,    1349    (Salfeld.    "Martyrolo- 

Times.  giuni,"  p.  75),  while  tlu;  title  of 
"rabbi"  occurs  there  very  frequently. 
The  word  occurs,  however,  as  a  surname  in  England 
(Jacobs,  "Jews  of  Angevin  England,"  p.  371).  On 
the  tombstonesof  Prague  "parnas"  is  rarely  found, 
and  then  alwavs  in  addition  to  such  svnonvms  as 


"manhig,"  "gabbay,"  "primus,"  "alluf,"  "Ijazin " 
(see  IIoek-Kaufmann,  "Die  Familien  Prags,"  Pres- 
burg,  1892,  juissim).  On  the  tombstones  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  the  first  mention  occurs  in  1539, 
which  is  hardly  accidental,  although  of  old  tomb- 
stones comparati\ely  few  have  been  preserved,  and 
these  have  very  brief  in.scri|)tions. 

In  Talmudic  source's  the  parnas  is  evidently  both 
the  religious  leader  and  the  administrator  of  the 
community.  The  clearest  statement  is  the  follow- 
ing: "  Who  is  a  scholar,  worthy  of  being  appointed 
as  parnas  of  the  congregation?  He  who  is  asked 
about  a  law  from  any  source — even  if  it  were  from 
the  tractate  of  K;dlah — and  who  answers"  (Shab. 
114a).  Similarly  the  Talmud  speaks  of  privileges 
conceded  to  the  sons  of  scholars  who  were  appointed 
as  paruasim  of  the  congregation  (Mor.  13b:  Shid- 
han  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah.  244.  17).  In  the  same 
sense  are  to  be  luiderstood  passages  like  Ta'an.  9a, 
where  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  are  mentioned  as 
idea!  paruasim,  and  Yoma  86b,  where  Jloses  and 
David  are  similarly  cited.  The  report  that  I{.  Akiba 
had  been  appointed  parnas  of  the  congregati<m  (Yer. 
Peah  21a),  even  if  legendary,  shows  that  at  the 
time  when  this  story  was  recorded  it  was  cuslomarj' 
to  elect  a  prominent  scholar  as  leader  of  tlie  congre- 
gation.    This  must  have  been  the  rule  down  to  the 

fifteenth  century;  for  the  signatories 

In  to   the  charter  given  to  the  .lews  of 

Talmudic     Spe3-er  in  1090.  Judah   ben    Kalony- 

Times.        mus.  David  ben  Meshullam,  and  Moses 

ben  Jckuthiel  ("Zeitschrift  fiir  Ge- 
schichte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland."  i.  128),  are  in 
all  likelihood  identical  with  the  authors  of  piyyu- 
tim.  The  signatures  of  the  rabbis  to  the  documents 
in  the  " Judenschreinsbuch"  attesting  congrega- 
tional transactions,  the  designation  of  the  recognized 
congregational  representative  as  "bishop  of  the 
Jews."  "rabbino  mor."  etc.,  as  well  as  the  Oriental 
custom  of  combining  the  leadership  in  religiotis  with 
that  in  secular  matters,  would  prove  that  the  parnas 
was  a  rabbinical  scholar  placed  in  charge  of  the 
congregational  affairs. 

The  meagerness  of  the  sources  on  the  constitution 
of  congregations  renders  it  very  difficult  to  accu- 
rately specify  the  rights  and  thcduticsof  the  parnas. 
He  was  most  likely  appointed  as  such  in  olden 
times  by  the  nasi  (Yer.  Yeb.  12a;  Griitz,  "Gesch." 
3d  ed..  iv.  197;  Weiss.  "Dor,"  iii.  95  tt ,««/.).  receiv- 
ing a  diploma,  "iggeret  reshut"  (Flag.  iii.  3;  see 
Tos.  Yom-Tob;  Hag.  18b;  and  Rashi  and  I{.  Nissin\ 
(id  Inc.):  this  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  expiessiou 
nJD  (Kid.  70a).  At  the  same  time  this  api)ointment 
was  in  some  way  ratified  by  the  jieople  (Ber.  .55a). 
Larger  congregations  as  early  as  Talmudic  times 
were  administered  by  a  board  of  ])arnasim ;  this 
appears  not  only  from  the  comparison  with  .Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam,  already  quote<l  (Taan.  9a).  but 
more  clearly  from  the  law  that  two  brothers  might 
not  hold  the  office  of  inirnas  (Yer.  Peah  21a),  which 
presupposes  that  they  would  have  to  officiate  at  the 
Sixme  time.  Among  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
parnas  it  is  mentioned  that  he  is  called  to  the  Torali 
after  the  Kolien  and  Levi,  which  means  the  first 
after  tlio,se  of  priestly  raidi  (Gi(.  6Ca;  Shulhan 
■.\riik.  Oral.i  Hayyim.  136).     It   would  also  appear 
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tbat  a  parnas  received  a  salary;  for  in  the  name  of 
Samuei  it  is  stated  as  a  law  that  as  soon  as  one  lias 
been  appointed  parnas  he  must  not  perform  any 
labor  in  tlic  presence  of  tlirce  people  (i.e..  publicly  ; 
Kid.  70a:  Shulhan  'Ariik,  I.Ioshen  ^Mislipat,  8,  5), 
and  further:  "'A  man  appointed  parnas  will  soon 
become  rich"  (Yoma  2'2b).  The  names  of  the  par- 
uasim  were  mentioned  in  tlie  prayers  (Ket.  Sa). 

Intrlitues  for  the  appointment  of  parnasim  were 
far  from  rare;  and  often  an  lui worthy  man  used  liis 
office  to  gratify  his  vanity  and  fo  acipiire  material 
advantages.  So  the  Talmud  says:  "A  parnas  who 
leads  Ijis  congregation  gently  [on  earth |  will  be 
privileged  to  lead  it  iii  the  future  world  "  (Saidi. 
92a),  while  another  passage  says  that  God  weejis 
over  a  |)arnas  who  rules  liaughtily  (Hag.  5b),  and 
that  sucli  a  man  is  tmbearable  (Pes.  llSb).  As  a 
type  of  this  character  R.  Gamaliel  is  presented,  to 
whom  K.  .Joshua  says:  "Wo  unto  the  generation 
whose  parnas  thou  art !"  (Ber.  38a).  In  tins  sense 
has  the  Talnuid  to  be  understood  when  it  says: 
"No  one  is  appointed  parnas  of  the  congregation 
\udess  a  bo.\  full  of  creeping  things  hangs  on  his 
back  "  (Yoma  23b).  The  meaning  of  this  metaphor 
seems  to  be  tliat  only  an  unscrupulous  man  can  suc- 
ceed in  congregational  politics — ^athouglit  paralleled 
by  the  saying:  "The  kingdom  of  Saul  eoidd  not 
last,  because  it  had  no  faults."  The  statement,  "A 
generation  is  t  he  retle.v  of  its  leader  [parnas] ;  the 
leader,  the  retle.x  of  his  generation  "  ('Ar.  17a),  is  evi- 
dently also  an  expression  of  disgust  at  the  success 
of  unworthy  leaders. 

With  the  si.xteenth  century  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  congregational  otfices  seems  to  have  taken 
place.  The  rabbi  confined  his  activity  to  teaching 
and  to  the  rendering  of  decisions  on 
In  Modern  religious  questions,  while  the  admin- 
Times,  ist  ration  of  the  congregation  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  parnasim, 
whose  president  esiiecJiJly  was  called  the  parnas. 
The  first  to  mention  this  change  is  Solomon  Luria 
(d.  1.578),  who  says  that  the  law,  refern-d  to  above, 
prohibiting  the  parnas  from  performing  any  labor 
publicly  does  not  refer  to  the  parnasim  of  modern 
times,  who  are  only  administrative  olliceis,  but  to 
rabbinical  scholars  ("  Yam  shel  Shelomoh  "  ;  Kid. 
iv.  4),  while  in  Tos.  Kid.  70a  this  distinction  is  not 
yet  made.  About  the  same  time  the  expression 
"  parnase  ha-mcdinah"  (  =  "  trusteesof  the  province  ") 
is  met  with  (>I(jses  Isserles,  Responsa,  Nos.  6.'!,  64, 
73:  Jew.  Encvc.  iv.  30.5a,  s.v.  Covncii.  of  Foi-k 
L.VNDs).  It  is  from  the  same  time  onward  that  this 
e.xpression,  often  in  the  pleonastic  form  "parnas 
u-manhig,"  is  encountered  in  the  cemetery  of  Frank- 
fort. In  such  cities  it  was  a  title  to  nobility  if  one 
counted  a  parnas  among  his  ancestors.  Thus  David 
Griinhut  speaks  of  bis  iiarnasim  ancestors  on  the 
title-page  of  his  "Tob  Ho'i"  (Frankfort -on-the- 
Main,  1713:  Maggid,  "Zur  Gesch.  der  GUuzburge," 
p.  ICU.  St.  PeteiVburg,  1899). 

The  arrogance  of  the  |nirnasim  is  often  a  subject 
of  complaint.  Moses  Hagiz  fiercely  denoiuices  those 
who  think  that  they  owe  the  respect  due  to  Tal- 
nuidic  scholars  only  to  the  local  rabbi,  as  if  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  rabbi  due  to  the  whim  of  parnasim, 
who  are  elected   merely  because   of  their  wealtli. 


could  add  anything  to  the  worth  of  a  scholar  (Hagiz, 
"  Lcket  ba-Kemah,"  section  on  Yoreh  De'ah,  103a; 
"  I'ahad  Yizhak,"  .«.r.  "Talmid  Hakam,"  p.  44aV  Of 
internal  strife  in  the  congregation  of  Hamburg  occa- 
sioned by  elections  to  the  office  of  parnas,  (Jluckel 
von  Hameln  gives  a  vivid  description  (Kanfmann, 
"Die  Jlemoiren  der  Gluckel  von  Ilanieln."  p.  33, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1896).  Serious  trouble  in 
Amsterdam  is  rejiorted  as  ari.sing  from  dissensions 
among  the  parnasim  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  ("  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  1867,  pp.  896, 
933:  Jew.  Kncyc.  i.  541,  s.v.  A.mstkhd.vm).  Very 
often  in  such  cases  the  aid  of  the  .secular  authorities 
was  invoked,  although  such  an  appeal  had  often 
been  severely  condemned  since  medieval  times 
(Griltz.  I.e.  vi.  181:  Buber,  "Anshe  Shem,"  p.  66, 
Cracow,  1.895).  The  mode  of  electing  the  jiarnas, 
his  rights,  and  his  duties  were  not  regulated  by  law, 
but  by  local  custom,  which  was  only  in  rare  in- 
stances written  down  in  T.vkkanot.  Isaac  ben 
Sheshet  (Hesponsa,  No.  476)  declines  to  give  a  deci- 
sion on  such  a  ciuestion,  because  it  should  be  decided 
bj'  local  tradition.  Still  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
general  rule  (see  Samuel  of  Modena,  Hesponsa  on 
Yoreh  De'ah,  118)  that  the  parnasim  have  the  right 
to  interpret  the  "ascamot  "  (see  Ascam.^),  but  may 
not  alter  them. 

From  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  more 
especially  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
various  governments  gave  constitutions  to  their 
.lewish  congregations,  or  the  latter  adopted  such 
constitutions  of  their  own  accord.  Through  these 
constitutions,  which  were  drafted  in  the  language 
of  the  coimtry,  the  Hebrew  names  for  congrega- 
tional offices  began  to  disappear,  and  with  them  the 
title  of  parnas,  although  it  is  still  used  colloquially, 
and  in  .^me  congregations  officially.  • 

A.  D. 

PARODY  :  A  composition  either  in  verse  or  in 
jirose,  mtxieled  more  or  less  closely  on  an  original 
work,  or  class  of  original  works,  but  by  its  method 
of  treatment  turning  the  serious  sen.se  of  such 
original  or  originals  into  ridic\de.  Closely  allied  to 
parody  are  the  forms  known  as  travesty,  burlesciue, 
and  mock-heroic. 

The  technique  of  the  parodist  has  .some  interest- 
ing features  well  worth  description  and  illustration. 
One  may  parody  a  well-known  passage  or  verse  by 
merely  using  it  in  a  playful  sense,  without  making 
in  it  any  change  whatever.  Abraham  ilin  F,zra  thus 
parodied  the  benediction  "Praised  be  Thou  who 
formest  light  and  createst  darkness"  by  apidying 
it  to  the  white  neck  and  ilark  hair  of  a  pretty  bru- 
nette (N-IU1  nis  tvv  "1-13^  L'"  -jL-N-i  nvcT  i-iNis  hv 

ICin).  A  wrong  pause  or  accent  will  sometimes 
make  a  passage  parody  itself.  Thus  it  is  said  of  an 
ine.xperiencetl  hazzan  that  he  ran  the  first  and  .sec- 
ond sentences  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Genesis 
together,  making  God  say  unto  Noah:  "Come  thou 
and  all  thy  house  info  the  ark;  for  thee  I  have  seen 
righteous  before  me  in  this  generation  of  every  clean 
beast."  Perverted  proverbs  form  still  another  class 
of  parody. 

In  its  incipient  stage  parody  was  not  far  removed 
from  pure  imitation.     This  may  be  gathered  from 
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the  facttliat  some  parodies  liave  been  admitted  into 
the  ritual,  whicli  would  have  been  impossible  if  tliev 
had  not  been  regarded  as  mere  iniita- 
Origin.       tions.    Asan  example  of  this  kind  may 
be  mentioned  Menahem   ben  Aaron's 
'•Hymn  for  the  First  Jsijrht  of  Purim."  a  drinkinir- 
soug  far  removed  from  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy, 
nevertheless  embodied  in  the  Malizor  Vitry.     He- 
brew  parody  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been 
slowly  evolved  out  of  imitation,  passing  first  from 
the  serious  to  the  playful,  and  then  from  the  plaj-- 
ful  to  the  humorous  and  satirie.     I'Mlike  parody  in 
general  literature,  it  did  not  spring  from  a  desire  to 
disparage,  but  from  a  desire  t(i  emulate. 

It  was  not  unril  the  twelfth  century  that  paroilj- 
■was  met  with  in  Jewish  literature.     Early  in  that 
century  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  penned  his  famous  epi- 
grams, some  of  which  have  an  element  of  parody  in 
them.    He  was  perhaps  also  the  first  to 
In  the        write  in  the  mock-heroic  style.     His 
T'welfth.      i>oem  on  "Plies"  is  of  this  kind.     It 
and  was  probably  in  the  sjuiie  century  that 

Thirteenth  Menahem  ben  Aaron  wrote  the  "  Hymn 
Centuries,    for  the  First  Xight  of  Purim."  men- 
tioned above,  and  Joseph  Zabara  com- 
posed his  satires  on  women,  which  contain  a  number 
of  parodies. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Judah  al-Harizi  is  the 
first  to  attract  attention  as  a  parodist.  He  was  the 
first  to  transform  jiarodj'  from  a  mere  literaiy  toy  into 
an  instrument  of  satire.  His  satire  is  best  e.vempli- 
fied  in  the  tenth  and  twenty-fourth  chapters  of  the 
"Tahkemoni."  Contemporary  with  Al-Harizi  was 
Judah  ben  Isaac  ben  Shabbethai,  who  wrote  a  few 
unimportant  parodies. 

For  the  ne.xt  seven  decades  after  Isaac  ben  Shab- 
bethai, parody  was  at  a  standstill:  and  it  was  not  in 
Spain,  but  in  Provence  and  Italy,  that  it  began  once 
more  to  show  signs  of  life.     The  more  important 
attempts  at  parody  in  France  and  Italy  date  from 
the  last  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century.     One  of 
these  is  Abraham   Bedersi's    eulogy  on    Abulafia, 
couched  in  the  language  of  the  Passover  Haggadah. 
It  was  also  about  this  time  that  Immanuel  of  Home 
began  to  write  his  satires.     As  a  paro- 
In  Pro-      (list,  Immanuel's  position  is  uni(iue  in 
venee  and   Hebrew   literature.     Although    there 
Italy.        is  little  in  all  his  writings  that  is  true 
parody,  there  is  a  parodic  thread  run- 
ning through  the  web  of  his  satires,  which,  if  drawn 
out.   might  be  woven  into  u  cloth  of  its  own — a 
Biblical  parodj'. 

It  was  not,  however,  imlil  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  that  parody  showed  signs  of  becom- 
ing a  separate  branch  of  literature.  Somewhere 
between  1319  and  1332  three  parodies  were  written 
which  raised  this  form  of  s;itire  into  a  distinct  art. 
These  are  the  "Masseket  Purim."  the  "Sefer  Habak- 
buk  ha-Xabi,"  and  the  "3Iegillat  Setarim."  The 
tirst  is  definitely  known  to  bi^  the  work  of  Kalony- 
nins  ben  Kalonymus,  the  third  has  been  almost  as 
definitely  proved  (by  Xeubauer)  to  be  the  work  of 
Levi  ben  Gershon,  and  the  second  seems  to  be  the 
work  of  the  siime  French  scholar  and  philosopher. 

In  these  three  works  parody  attained  an  indi- 
viduality of  its  own.     For  the  first  time  two  men 


of  renown  ventured  to  use  Tnlmudic  |)assages  play- 
fully. The  niuuerous  anecdotes  and  various  cus- 
toms associated  with  the  liotous  seasonof  Purim  are 
related  in  the  solemn  style  of  the  Mishnah  and  Ge- 
marn.  The  satire  of  the  "Mas.seket 
Kalonymus  Purim  "  isof  a  mild  kind.  It  ridicules 
and  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton,  laughs 

Gersonides.  at  the  miser,  and  reproaches  the  idler 
and  the  professional  mendicant;  but 
in  it  society  as  a  whole  is  nowhere  attacked  so 
fiercely  as  in  the  "  Eben  Bolian  "  of  the  same  author. 
As  a  parody  of  the  Talmud.  "JIasseket  Purim" 
copies  the  original  not  only  in  style  and  diction,  but 
also  in  the  manner  of  discussing  tli.ssimilar  subjects 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

No  less  clever  are  the  parodies  of  Levi  ben  Ger- 
shon. But  while  the  humor  of  Kalonymus  ap- 
proaches more  the  grotesque,  and  his  satire  is  di- 
rected against  the  scum  of  society,  the  humor  of 
Gersonides  is  a  species  of  wit.  His  satire  is  directed 
against  no  one  in  particular  ;  occasionally  he  laughs 
at  himself  and  at  his  own  jokes,  and  he  delights  in 
puns  and  anachronisms. 

These    parodies,    which    deal    exclusively    with 
Jewish  life,  are  succeeded  by  a  fc'W  parodies  of  anti- 
Christian    tendencies.     The    Haggadah    of    Jonah 
Ropa,  identical  with  "Pilpvd  Zeman  Zemannim  Ze- 
maunehem,"  was  written  about  1380  by  a  resident 
of  Vercelli,  and  is  still  in  manuscri])!. 
Anti-         It  is  a  vehement  deniuiciation  of  the 
Christian     licentiousness  indidged  in  by  Gentiles 
Parodies,     during    the   carnival.     Another  anti- 
Christian  parody  was  written  by  Eli- 
jah Hayyim  ben  Benjamin  of  Genazzano  between 
1490  and  1.500.     It  is  in  the  .style  and  metrical  form 
of  the  hymn  "Yigdal,"  and   breathes  a  harshness 
born  of  persecution. 

With  the  anti-Christian  polemics,  parody  closed 
its  first  period  of  growth,  after  which  followed  a 
period  of  decay  that  lasted  almost  three  centuries. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  names  of  only  Slodena 
and  Xajara  are  associated  with  parody,  Modena 
parodied  the  well-known  ver.ses  against  gamblers 
C'Haruz  Xeged  ha-Zahkanini ")  ascribed  to  Ibn 
Ezra,  turning  them  into  a  panegyric  on  the  gambler 
("Haruz  beShebah  ha  Zaiikanim ").  and  Xajara 
parodied  the  formula  of  the  Jewish  marriage  con- 
tract ("ketiibah "),  in  wliich  he  speaks  of  God  as 
the  groom,  Israel  as  the  bride,  the  Torah  as  the 
dowry,  and  the  laws  deduced  from  the  Torah  as 
the  additional  endowment  ("tosefet  ketuljah  "). 

The  seventeenth  century  was  even  more  unproduc- 
tive of  ]iarodies  than  the  sixteenth.     An  insignifi- 
cant Talmudic  travesty  by  Joshua  Calimani  and  a 
few  anonymous  jiarodics  called    "Hainan  Edicts" 
are  all  that  have  come  down  from  the  former  period. 
The   only  exception  is   the  "  Jfasscket   Purim"  of 
1695.  which  in  its  revised  form  has  even  surjiassed 
the  parody  of  Kalonynuis  in  j.opular- 
Seven-       ity,   and   is  to-day   by  far   the   most 
teenth  and   widely   known    composition    of  that 
Eighteenth  name.     Although  it  was  not  published 
Centuries,    in  its  revised  form  until  1814.  it  must 
have    been    extensively    copied    and 
spread  abroad.     It  has  the  true  ring  of  Talnnidic 
argumentation,  and  is  also  supplied  with   parodies 
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of  the  three  best-known  Talmudic  commentaries: 
Riishi,  the  Tosiifot,  ami  the  novclhe  of  R.  Samuel 
Eilfls.  The  ilistinctive  feature  of  lliis  parody  is  the 
relation  whitli  it  establishes,  by  Talmudic  methods, 
between  well-known  historie  events  and  the  day  of 
Purim,  the  ellect  of  which  is  very  droll.  To  cite 
one  example,  the  day  on  which  Miriam,  the  sister 
of  Moses,  died  was  Purim,  for  it  is  written  "and 
there  was  no  water  for  the  congregation,"  which 
can  oidy  happen  on  Purim. 

The  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  has 
no  single  parody  which  may  be  pointed  to  with 
])ride:  for,  thougli  the  "Burlesciue  Testaments" 
and  parodies  of  the  requiem  first  came  into  vogue 
in  tlie  early  pari  of  the  century,  and  although  there 
are  parodies  by  David  Raphael  Polido,  Samuel 
Mendcs  de  Sola,  Isaac  L\izzatto,  Wolf  Buchner,  and 
several  others,  none  of  them  has  any  great  literary 
merit.  It  was  only  in  the  closing  years  of  the  cen- 
tury that  parodj-  showed  signs  of  revival,  in  the 
works  of  Judah  LiJb  Bensew  and  Tobias  Feder. 
Bensew's  "Seder  Selihot  le-Purim  "  is  a  hymnal  for 
the  worshipers  of  Bacchus,  a  book  of  devotion  for 
lovers  of  wine  and  music.  Tobias  Feder  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  Zolfar  parody.  His  "Zohar 
Iladash  Ic- Purim"  may  be  regarded  as  a  forerunner 
of  the  Siitiric  parody  and  the  link  between  the  par- 
odies of  the  eighteenth  century  and  those  of  the 
nhieteenth. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  ])arodies  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  that  they  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  life  and  retlect  the  spirit  of  the 

Recent  times;  for  almost  all  social,  religious. 
Parodies,  and  even  polilical  questions  of  the 
day  engaged  the  attention  of  the  mod- 
ern parodist,  and  called  forth  either  his  ardent  sup- 
port or  his  vigorous  protest.  The  earliest  parodies 
of  th(^  century  are  directed  against  the  Hasidic  sect 
and  tlie  cult  of  those  who  figured  as  "  Zaddikim."  or 
pious  men.  The  first  of  this  kind  is  the  "^Megalleh 
Temirin  "  of  Joseph  Perl  of  Tarnopol.  published  in 
1819.  It  is  a  biting  satire,  revealing  all  the  hypoc- 
risy and  corruption  of  liie  Zaddikim.  and  is  modeled 
after  the  well-known  "  Epistohe  ()l)scurorum  Viro- 
riim,"  the  corrupt  Hebrew  taking  the  place  of  the 
dog-Latin.  The  next  paroily  belonging  to  tlie 
group  of  epistolary  satires  is  "  Dibre  Zaddikim  "  liy 
Isaac  Biir  Levinsolin.  i)ublished  in  1830.  This  is 
MKire  of  a  satire  on  the  i)erverted  homiletics  of  the 
Zaddikim.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing: "Hasidul  wellokinah"  by  I.  Erter  (in 
"IJa-Zofeh."ch.  vi.);  "  Ilitgallut  ha-Yenukabi-Seto- 
liii"  (In  "Ila-Shahar,"  vi.  25-44),  which  was  prob- 
ai)ly  written  by  M.  Shat/kes  and  J.  L.  Levin  con- 
jointly ;  "Zwei  Chasidiin  "  (jiarodying  Heine's  "Zwei 
(irenadiere  "),  written  by  Goldberg,  though  included 
in  Gordon's  collection  of  Yiddish  ]>oetrv:  and  J. 
IJalbe's  "Haggadah  shel  Pe.sali  "  (in  "Ila-'Ibri,"  iii., 
No.  14). 

The  Reform  movement  likewise  elicited  a  num- 
ber of  parodies,  the  most  imi)ortantof  which  are  the 
"Tikljun  Shabbat  Hadash  "  of  Moses  .^lendelssohn 
(in  his"Pene  Tebel,"pp.  173-174.  Amsterdam.  1872) 
and  the  "Zohar  Hadash  "  of  J.  L.  Nathan  (Sachs, 
"  Kanfe  Yonah."  pp.  21-2.^).  Parodies  of  socialistic 
and  revolutionary  tendencies  are  quite  numerous. 


The  chief  contributors  are  A.  Cahn,  B,  Feigeubaum, 
I.  ICaminer,  and  M.  Winchewski.  But  there  are  also 
a  large  nundier  of  anonymous  parodies  of  great 
.satiric  power,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
"Mishnat  Elisha  ben  Ahuyah  "  (in"Asefat  Ilaka- 
mim,"Nos.  v.-viii.)and  "Telillah  Zakah  Hadashah," 
No.  7,  1900. 

The  parodies  on  the  manners,  morals,  customs, 
and  conditions  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  form  a  litera- 
ture in  themselves.  Only  the  names 
On  Jewish  of  the  more  important  authors  can  be 
Life  mentioned  here.  viz. :  J.  Brill,  I.  Kami- 

in  Russia,  ner,  A.  S.  Melamed.  J.  S.  Olschwang, 
A.  Rakowsky,  and  L.  R.  Simlin. 
Equally  numerous  are  the  parodies  dealing  with 
Jewish  life  in  America.  The  greatest  of  them  all 
is  the  "Masseket  Amerika "  by  Gerson  Rosen- 
zweig.  It  presents  the  life  of  the  Jewish  imnngrant 
in  a  humorous  light,  and  is  \inquestionabl_y  the  clev- 
erest of  all  Talmudic  iiarodies.  Mention  must  also 
be  made  of  A.  Kotlyars  "Masseket  Derek  Ere/,  ha- 
Hadasbah"  (Pittsbiirg.  1893).  E.  Deinard's  "Sefer 
ha-Kuudcs"  (Newark,  1890),  and  the  parodies  of  D. 
Apolheker  scattered  in  various  periodicals. 

Of  the  parodies  dealing  with  literary  topics  the 
following  deserve  special  mention:  J.  Brill's  "Mish- 
nat Mebakkerim"  (in  "Ha-Shahar."  viii.  317-324) 
and  "Midrash  Soferim  "  {ib.  x.  81  it  seq.).  both  deal- 
ing with  the  principles  of  literary  criticism,  and  the 
parodies  of  Bader,  Kaminer,  and  Linetzky. 

Non-satiric  jiarodies  of  considerable  nieiit  are  II. 
Sommerhausen's  "Haggadah  le-Lel  Shikkurim" 
(Brussels,  1842),  A.  M.^Mohr's  "Kol  Bo  Ic-Purim" 
(Lemberg.  18r).5).  and  the  anonymous  parody  "Ila- 
Yareah  "  (Berdychev,  1895),  which  has  the  form  of  a 
periodical. 

There  are  also  large  numbers  of  perverted  prov- 
erbs and  modified  maxims  which  must  be  classed 
with  ])arodies.  The  largest  collection  is  the  "  Ben 
Mishle  "  of  II.  Scherschewsky,  published  in  several 
periodicals. 

BniLiOGRAPHY :  I.  Aliraliams,  Xnten  i»i  Ptirim  Parnilics, 
In  Jew.  Citron.  Feb.  24.  lf*8;  R.  Hn>inin,  m-acni  -i:;inn 
."iw'^nn  li.'^ncDJ,  in  Ha-Zfuian.st.  IVtersliiinr.  Fet>.  in,190:J: 
J.  t-Tirst,  Review  vl  Somiiierliausen'«  Ilatniiidah  (in  tier- 
man),  in  (Iriiiil.  Lit.  x.,  cols.  7.)7-7.VJ.  rsS-7S9;  J.  S.  Ol- 
scliwiing,  r|-ij  n'-yn  .~i-iN  nj-i,  in  Hii-Miliz.  l.'Milt.  Xo.  22;  H. 
Soinmerliansen.  Ilitntflituiiinii  ii»<l  ZMxitizf  ziiin  licrkhte 
ahcrdk  rtiriin-IAtnatur.  in  OnV»(.  lAI.  lS4i»,  Nos.  4».  49: 
ill.  xi.  lSl-ls:S:  >i.  SteinsclineidHr.  Purim  ttnil  Pdrnitir,  in 
Isr.  LettcrlHule.  vii.  1-13,  ix,  45-.5S.  anil  in  Mtmattvchnft^ 
xlvi.,  xlvii.;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hcbr.  Jlimli.i  lirit.  Mus.  s.v.  Pu- 
rim, vv.  C44-(U.'>. 
,1.  I,  D. 

PARONOMASIA.     See  Ai.liteu.\tiox. 

PARSA.    See  Weights  and  Measures. 

PARSHANDATHA  :  The  first-born  son  of 
Ilaiiuui  il'.-.tli.  i\.  7).  In  the  twelfth  centui-y  the 
name  obtained  a  literaiy  meaning.  It  was  then  sep- 
arated into  the  words  "parshan"  (=  "interpieter  ") 
and  "data"  (=  "  law  "),  and  was  used  with  reference 
lo  Kashi,  who  has  since  been  quoted  under  that 
name, 

IliKI.ioriiiAiMiv:   A7.a\a\,Shcm  lia-Ocdolim.s.v.;  Gplecr.  Par- 
Kilitiiiilatlin.  Lein,>ilc.  lS.T(i:  Gr£tz,  Gcuch.  M  ed.,  vl.  «7,  note  4 ; 
Beniacob,  0?<ir  ha-Srfarim,  p.  500,  No.  1231. 
1).  S.    O. 

PARSI,  JOSEPH:  Mathematician;  nourished 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.     All  that  is 
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kiKiwn  of  him  is  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  work 
(unpublished)  entitled  "Kcli  Faz,"  a  manual  show- 
iiiir  how  to  construct  niathetiiatical  instruments. 
Steinsehneider  thinks  that  Parsi  may  be  identical 
with  Joseph  the  physician,  cosniographcr,  and 
astronomer  of  Lisbon,  who  advised  (1480)  King 
John  of  Portugal  to  employ  the  astrolabe  at  sea,  and 
who  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  which  the 
project  of  Columbus  was  submitted  for  examina- 
tion (Zunz.  "  G.  S."  i.  177).  But  the  name  '"Parsi" 
shows  that  the  author  of  the  "  Keii  Faz  "  was  a  Per- 
sian. 

BiBLioGRAPnT:  Steinsehneider,  Jewish  Lilcraturc,  p.  187, 
s.  M.  Sel. 

PARTIES  TO  ACTION.     See  Procedure. 
PARTITION.     See  Joikt  Owners. 

PARTNERSHIP  :  The  word  "  shotefin  "  is  used 
in  the  Mishnah  almcst  always  to  denote  joint  own- 
ers, especially  of  laud.  In  the  language  of  later 
ages,  when  the  Jews  had  become  a  people  of  tra- 
ders, the  word  with  the  corresponding  forms  of  the 
verb  and  of  the  abstract  noun  came  more  often  to 
denote  partners,  partnership,  the  relation  of  part- 
ners. At  first  the  commercial  principles  of  joint 
trading  were  but  sparingly  applied ;  as  time  pro- 
gressed they  were  applied  more  thoroughly. 

A  trading  partnership  can  not  be  founded  by 
words,  whether  spoken  or  written,  but  the  property 
of  several  persons  can,  by  such  means  of  "kinyan  " 
or  acquisition  as  are  set  forth  under  Alienation, 
be  turned  into  partnership  property, 
Formation  so  that  its  increase  or  diminution 
of  Partner-  will  fall  thereafter  on  the  partners 
ship.  in  shares.  According  to  the  strict 
rule  laid  down  by  Maimonides,  and 
later  by  Joseph  Caro,  both  of  whom  only  follow  the 
responsa  of  the  Geonim,  money  must  be  put  in  a 
common  bag  and  lifted  by  both  partners  to  make  it 
common.  In  the  case  of  other  movables,  where  one 
article  becomes  the  exchange  for  another — e.g., 
where  it  is  agreed  that  one  shall  bring  into  the  joint 
business  a  barrel  of  wine ;  the  other,  a  jar  of  honey — 
when  both  are  brought  to  the  appointed  jilace,  or 
when  each  of  the  parties  has  mixed  his  grain  or 
fruits  with  those  of  the  other,  or  when  they  have 
hired  a  common  place  to  which  each  brings  his 
goods,  the  partnership  as  to  such  goods  is  formed. 
The  same  authorities  hold  also  that  two  mechanics, 
say  two  weavers  or  two  tailors,  can  not  by  agree- 
ment divide  their  future  earnings;  for  there  can  be 
no  acquisition  by  contract  of  things  that  as  yet  do 
not  exist. 

But  IJ.VBaD,  Asheri,  and  the  Tut".  «'«'  following 
them  KeMA  in  his  gloss  on  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Iloshen 
Mishpat,  176,  3,  all  of  them  living  in  Christian 
countries,  dissent  from  these  technical  views.  The 
last-named  atitlior,  with  his  usual  phrase  "Some 
say,"  mentions  the  view  of  Mordecai  and  of  Nissim 
Gerondi  (HaX).  who  hold  not  only  that  future 
gains  may  be  subjected  to  kinyan.  but  that  even 
without  formal  kinyan  a  common  stock  in  trade 
may  be  formed  by  oral  or  by  written  contract. 
Isaac  ben  Sheshet  (RIHaSII)  in  his  responsa  (No. 
47G)  holds  the  same  view ;  he  admits,  however, 
that  while  the  partners  may  not  "go  back  "  as  to 
IX.-3J 


the  division  of  profits  already  made,  they  can  not, 
in  the  absence  of  kinyan,  be  compelled  to  continue 
with  the  business. 

Even  the  older  authorities  admit  that  if  mechanics 
or  man u fact t nets  buy  material  with  conunou  fimds 
and  woik  it  up,  they  are  partners  in  the  prolit  or 
loss  in  manufacturing  and  selling. 

The  essence  of  partnership  is  the  equal  division 

among  the  two  or  more  partners  of  the  prolit  and 

loss  arising    in    business;    not   a   di- 

Division  of  vision    thereof  in    proportion   to   the 

Profit.  amount  invested  by  each  (Ket.  03). 
But  this  is  only  where  the  contract  is 
silent  (DDD).  When  there  is  a  special  contract  the 
profit  is  shared  according  to  it.  But  where  coins  are 
put  together  by  two  or  more  owners,  and  a  profit  is 
made  by  the  exchange  thereof,  arising  from  change 
in  the  currency  laws  or  customs  of  the  country,  each 
owner  shares  in  proportion  to  what  he  has  put  in. 
So,  also,  where  several  persons  buy  with  common 
funds  an  ox  for  slaughter,  and  sell  the  meat,  the 
proceeds  are  divided  among  them  according  to  the 
respective  amounts  of  money  invested  (Hoshen 
Mishpat,  176,  5-6). 

The  partner  in  custod_v  of  the  common  property 
is  liable  to  his  companion  for  loss  or  theft  like  a 
bailee  for  hire  (B.  B.  -1211,  43b).  He  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  loss  arising  through  his  deviation  from  the 
custom  of  the  country  or  of  the  trade ;  or  if  he  with- 
out consent  goes  to  another  place  or  to  sea ;  or 
if  he  associates  others  with  him,  engages  in  a  branch 
of  merchandise  foreign  to  the  business,  or  sells  on 
credit  such  goods  as  are  not  generally  sold  on  credit; 
or  if  he  entrusts  others  with  the  business.  But  if 
he  makes  a  profit  through  such  unauthorized  acts, 
he  makes  it  for  the  common  fund.  Thus  it  is  when 
one  partner  without  the  other's  consent  deals  in 
ritually  forbidilen  food.  In  all  these  matters  the 
acquiescence  of  the  other  jiartner  or  partners  who 
have  knowledge  of  irregular  acts  by  one  member  of 
the  firm  is  deemed  of  like  force  with  express  assent. 

Generally  speaking,  every  partner  has  toward 
outside  persons  the  power  to  bind  the  firm  by  his 
contracts.  Maimonides  therefore  puts 
Powers  of  the  law  of  agency  and  the  law  of  jiart- 
Partners.  ners  into  the  same  division  of  his  code. 
But  there  is  no  trace  either  in  that  or 
in  the  later  codes  of  a  firm  name  by  which  the  part- 
ners acting  jointly  are  known  and  by  the  use  of 
which  they  may  be  bound.  But  a  curious  word 
was  contrive<l.  J?VCX  (lit.  "middle"),  as  early  as  the 
Talmudie  iieriod  to  denote  the  common  proiierty  or 
conuuon  interest  of  the  partners.  It  is  found  in  the 
Baraita,  with  regard  to  the  caravan  (B.  K.  116b), 
which  resembles  both  a  corporation  and  a  partner- 
ship. 

The  question  how  far  one  partner  can  bind  the 
others  by  incurring  debts  in  the  firm  name  either 
after  a  dissolution  not  properly  published  to  the 
world  or  for  an  object  not  strictly  within  the  pur- 
poses of  the  partnership — a  question  most  vigor- 
ously litigated  in  modern  times — is  hardly  touched 
upon  in  the  rabbinical  authoiities,  evidently  be- 
cause the  wholesale  ])urchase  of  goods  upon  credit 
was  almost  unknown,  and  because  there  was  no 
firm  name  in  which  to  contract. 
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Not  only  a  partner  but  nny  part-owner  of  a  de- 
mand may  sue  in  the  name  of  all  the  joint  creditors 
without  power  of  attorney  ("  luirsha 'all  ") :  nor  can 
his  companions,  if  lie  loses  the  suit,  hold  him  re- 
sponsible by  showing  that  they  would  have  brought 
forward  better  grounds  for  the  action. 

A  man  may  not  take  common  assets  to  another 
country  or  city  out  of  his  partner's  sight  without 
the  consent  of  the  latter.  If  such  action  is  threatened. 
a  court  may  restrain  it. 

A  kind  of  partnershi]!  in  which  one  man  furnishes 

all  the  capital  and   the  other  all  tlie  work,  either 

manual  or  comniercial.  is  treated  separately  under 

the  name  of  " 'esek  "   (="  business  ").     As  a  man 

who  does  all  the  work  gives  a  .share 

"In  Com-    of  the  resulting  gain  to  the  capitalist, 

mendam."    scruples  arose  about  that  share  being 

in  the  nature  of  interest,  and  hence 

unlawful;  and  such  a  jiartnersliip  is  therefore  only 

allowed  when  the  capitalist  pays  to   the   business 

man  daily  wages  fur  his  work  besides  the  share  of 

the  jirotit  belonging  to  the  latter  (B.  M.  v.  4.  5;  see 

Ustin). 

Jlaimonides  has  a  theory  according  to  which  half 
of  the  capital  furnished  should  be  treated  as  a  loan 
to  the  business  man.  and  works  out  accordingly  the 
result  in  the  case  of  the  capital  or  part  of  it  being 
lost.  Instead  of  the  regular  daily  wages  whicli.  ac- 
cording to  the  Mishnah.  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
business  man.  to  avoid  the  usury  law.  Maimonides 
is  satisfied  with  the  payment  of  a  nominal  lump 
sum.  He  also  suggests  that  the  business  man 
should,  for  the  same  purpose,  have  the  advantage 
of  a  smaller  share  in  tlie  loss  than  he  has  in  the 
profit. 

An  Israelite  is  not  to  take  an  idolater  for  a  part- 
ner, inasmuch  as  in  case  of  dispute  the  latter,  when 
called  on  for  a  judicial  oath,  would  swear  by  the 
object  of  his  veneration  (Sanh.  63b). 

If  the  king  of  the  eounliy  from  favor  to  a  de- 
ceased father  gives  a  protjiable  charge  to  one  of  the 
sons  (though  he  be  the  wisest  and  ablest  among 
them),  the  emoluments  go  to  all  of  the  sons  as  part- 
ners; but  the  case  is  otherwise  if  one  of  the  sons 
has  received  the  ollice  through  Ids  own  luerit.  If 
one  partner  is  a  favored  Jew  so  that  the  ta.\-gath- 
erers  voluntarily  relieve  him  from  a  government 
burden,  the  profit  belongs  to  him  alone;  but  when 
he  obtains  the  e.xeinption  by  request,  it  is  a  business 
profit,  which  goes  to  the  firm. 

Where  robbers  attack  a  caravan,  and  the  mem- 
bers together  are  unable  to  defend  their  pioperlj-, 
but  one  alone  tliereU])on  saves  it,  lie  saves  it  for  him- 
self; but  if  they  are  able  to  defend  it,  one  who  takes 
the  lead,  though  he  says,  "I  save  this  for  myself." 
can  only  save  it  for  the  community.  The  same  holds 
good  where  only  two  jiartners  are  concerned.  The 
possession  of  one  partner  is  never  adverse  to  the 
other;  hence  there  can  not  be  between  them  a  pre- 
sumption by  lapse  of  time. 

Where  tlic  contract  of  jiartnersliip  names  no  limit, 
any  partner  may  ask  for  a  dissolution  at  any  date 
(I?.  M.  105a);  but  where  the  period  of  duration  has 
been  agreed  upon,  it  seems  that  all  parlies  must 
abide  by  it.  The  death  of  a  partner  dissolves  the 
partnership;  neilhir  the  survivors  nor  the  heirs  of 


tlie  decedent  can  be  held  to  carry  on  the  common 
busines's.  The  regular  way  to  divide  outstanding 
ileniands  is  to  wait  till  something  is  jiaid  on  them, 
and  to  divide  the  money  as  it  conies  in;  but  accord- 
ing to  KeM.V.  a  court  may  appraise  the  outstanding 
notes  and  bonds,  or  cause  a  division  by  authorizing 
a  proposition  to  "buy  or  sell." 

When  a  partner  desirous  of  ending  the  joint  busi- 
ness has  the  assets  in  his  hands,  he  may  divide  the 
money  (if  all  is  of  one  kind)  by  simply  keeping  his 
share  anil  leaving  the  other  share  with  tli(!  local 
court.  As  to  goods,  he  must  call  upon  three  men, 
not  necessarily  scholars,  but  men  of  integrity  and  of 
skill  in  appraising,  and,  after  a  division  by  them, 
must  leave  his  partner's  share  with  the  court.  It 
should  be  noted  tliat  these  last  positions  are  stated 
by  the  codes  without  direct  Tabnudic  authority. 

BlHi.ior.RAPnv:    Tad,  ShcUil/iii  ;   Shulhan  'Anili,  llnslicii 
Mifluiat.  176-181. 
K.  c.    ■  L.  X.  D. 

PARTRIDGE  ("koie"):  This  bird  i^  mentioned 
only  in  I  Sam.  x.wi.  20  (LXX.,  fvKTiKointf  =  "kos" 
=  "owl")  and  Jer.  xvii.  11. 

The  most  common  partridge  in  Palestine  is  the 
Ciiraihis  chiikar;  around  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the 
Jordan  valley  the  Amriwiierilix  lict/i  is  abundant; 
while  in  the  lowland  and  plains  the  FriuicoUmmrul- 
f/inu's  is  met  with. 

In  Hul.  138b,  140b  "kore"  is  explained  by  Uashi 
(probably  mistaking  it  for  the  cuckoo)  as  denoting 
a  bird  which  is  in  the  lialiit  of  sitting  upon  the  eggs 
of  others.  In  Yoraa  7ob  "  pisyon  "  is  enumeraled 
among  the  kinds  of  (|uail.  Crossing  it  with  either 
the  cock  or  peacock  is  forbidden  (15.  Iv.  S'la). 

liiiiLKiGRAPiiY  :  Tristram,  iVVif.  Hi'it.  p.  234  :  Lewysiilin.  Z.  T. 
p.  213. 
E.  G.  11.  I.    M.    C. 

PARTY    LINES    AND    PARTY    WALLS. 

See  BoiNiiAitiKs. 

PASCHAL      SACRIFICE.       See     1'assovkk 

Sacuiku  K. 

PASCHELES,  WOLF:  .\iistiian  publisher; 
born  at  I'lugue  .May  II.  1.S14:  dieil  there  Nov.  23. 
1857.  The  son  of  needy  parents,  he  gained  a  liveli- 
hood by  tutoring  in  Prague  and  its  vicinity.  Then  by 
an  accident  he  was  led  to  the  career  which  made  him 
famous,  that  of  a  seller  and  publisher  of  Jewish 
books.  In  1828  he  wrote  a  small  book  of  German 
prayers  for  women.  When,  in  1831,  the  cholera  ap- 
peared in  Prague  for  the  first  time,  it  was  ordered 
by  the  rabbinate  that  in  this  period  of  greatest  suf- 
fering the  prayers  of  the  selihot  of  K.  Eliezer  Ash- 
kenazi  should  be  used.  These,  however,  were  hard 
to  obtain;  so  Pascheles  had  ]irinted  his  own  little 
book  of  prayers  and  the  selihot  in  question.  As 
these  met  with  good  sales  he  had  some  brochures, 
picttires  of  rabbis,  and  thingsofasimilar  nature  pub- 
lished at  hisown  expen.se.  and  carried  his  entire  slock 
of  Hebrew  printed  matter  about  with  him  in  a  chest. 
In  1837  he  obtained  the  right  to  open  a  book-shop. 
In  1846  he  began  to  bring  out  Jewish  folk-sayings, 
together  with  biograjihies  of  famous  Jews,  novels, 
and  the  like,  under  the  title  "Sippurim."  The  first 
seven  volumes  met  with  lii.gh  ajipreciation  and  sold 
extensively  until  the  disturbances  of  the  year  I'^l'^ 
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iutcrfcrt'd  with  the  work;  ami  not  until  1853  could 
Pasc-heU'S  continue  it.  The  work  has  remained  a 
popular  one  down  to  the  present  day.  Among  the 
contributors  to  the  "Sippurim"  were  L.  Weisel, 
Salomon  Kohn,  I.  31.  Jost.  K.  Flirstenthal,  and  S. 
I.  Kaempf. 

Heixinnin.!;  with  the  j-ear  1S.)'2  Puselieles  pulilislied 
tlie"Ilhistrirter  IsraeliliselierVolUs-lvalendcr."  The 
publication  of  this  ealen<lar  was  later  continueil  in 
two  separate  editions  respeclively  by  Jacob  (after- 
ward by  Samuel)  Pascheles  and  Jacob  B.  Brandcis, 
AVolf's  son-in-law. 

In  1853  Pascheles  publisluil  a  small  edition  of  the 
Pentateuch,  with  a  German  translation  by  II.  Arn- 
lieim  of  Glogau.  Its  popularity  to  the  present  day 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  jjassed  througli 
innumerable  editions.  Among  the  other  books 
brought  out  by  him,  two  of  which  are  widely  circu- 
lated, are  Fanny  Neuda's  "Stunden  der  Audacht" 
and  Guttmanu  Klemperer's  life  of  Jonathan  Eybe- 
schvttz. 
1!ihi.i()<;rapht  :  Pascheles.  lUuslrirtd-  IsntcUtischer  Volkn- 

K'lh  }nkr,  i'niKue,  18.5.S. 

s.  A.  Ki. 

PASCHKIS,  HEINRICH  :  Austrian  pharma- 
cologist;  born  at  Nikolsliurg.  .Moravia.  March  21. 
1849":  educated  at  V'emia  University  (M.D.  1872). 
He  was  appointed  assistant  at  the  imiversity  hospi- 
tal, and  in  1883  became  privat-doccut  in  pharma- 
cology. 

Paschkis  is  a  prolific  writer,  and  has  contributed 

numerous  essays  to  the  professional  journals.     He 

is  a  collalinrator   on  Villaret's  "  Ilandworterb.  der 

Medizin."  Moller-Geissler's"  Real  Encyklopildie  der 

Gesaramten  Pharmacie."ctc..and  is  editor  of  Scheflf's 

"Ibiudbuch  der  Zahnheilkundc."      He  is  also  the 

aullior  of:   "  Ucbcr  den  Einfluss  des   Quecksilbcrs 

auf  denSvphilisprocess"  {with  Von  Vajna),  Vienna, 

1880:  "Kosmetik  fiir  Aerzte."  ib.  1890  (2d  ed.  1893); 

"Materia  Medica,"  ib.  1891;    "  Arzueiverordnuugs- 

lehre."  ib.  1893. 

Bibliography:  Eisenberg,  Das  GcMiije   Il'icii,  il..  Vienna. 
\mi. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

PASHUR  :  1.  Son  of  Iramer  the  priest.  He 
attacked  Jeremiah  on  account  of  his  prophecies  of 
calamity  and  put  him  in  the  stocks,  for  which 
Jeremiah  predicted  Pashur's  captivity  and  death  in 
Babylon  (Jer.  .\.\.  1-3). 

2.  Son  of  Melchiah.  He  was  sent  by  King  Zede- 
kiah  to  Jeremiah  to  in(iuire  regarding  the  result  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
xxi.  1).  He  was  also  chief  governor  of  the  Temple, 
ai'.d  caused  the  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah  in  punish- 
ment for  a  prophecy  advising  the  people  to  submit 
to  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  x.\.\viii.  1-13).  His  grandson 
Adaiah  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those  priests  who, 
after  their  return,  took  strange  wives  (I  Chron. 
ix.  12),  and  as  one  who  was  active  at  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Seconil  Trniple  (Xeli.  xi.  12). 

i:.  <:.  II.  S.  O. 

PASS,  AARON  DE  :  Soutli-.Sfrican  pioneer; 
together  with  bis  brother  Ellas  de  Pass,  he  was 
eoimected  with  Cape  Colony  from  the  year  1840. 
His  lirm,  De  Pass,  Spence  &  Co.,  performed  con- 
spicuous services  in  the  development  of  the  wha- 
ling, sealing,  guano,  and  fishing  industries  of  thi' 


colony.  It  was  among  the  first  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding Table  Bay  wiih  suitable  docks.  While  the 
government  deliberated.  De  Pass.  Speneo  A'  Co.  im- 
ported a  patent  slip,  which  was  laid  down  in  Si- 
mon's Bay;  and  at  a  later  date  one  was  constructed 
in  Table  Bay  also.  The  lirm  was  the  largest  ship- 
owner in  the  port  and  the  principal  leaseholder  of 
guano  islanils  from  the  government  from  1849.  In 
this  year  it  started  the  tisheries^t  Sandwich  Harbor, 
which  were  continued  till  1886;  it  introduced  ma- 
chinery for  the  nuuiufacture  of  ice;  opened  up  the 
trade  from  Ilondekii])  Bay,  Port  Nolloth,  Aiigra 
Pequeiia,  and  Wahvich  Bay  to  the  interior;  litted 
out  an  expensive  expedition  of  seven  vessels  for  the 
whaling  island  known  as  Herd  Island;  and  from 
time  to  time  worked  Croyette  Island  for  fur-seals. 

De  I'ass  in  his  earlier  days  traded  in  Namaqualand 
and  shipped  in  his  own  ves.sels  cured  and  dried  tish 
to  Mauritius,  bringing  back  sugar  in  exchange. 
He  was  the  owner  of  Reunion,  a  large  sugar-estate 
in  Natal. 
Biui.iocRAPnY:  Jew.  Chrnn.  .\prll  i:.' andJime  21.  18n.5. 

,1.  G.  L. 

PASSATT  :  Townof  eastern  Bavaria.  Jews  were 
settled  here  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  they  were  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 
Bishop  JIangold,  in  1210,  to  indemnify  them  for 
serious  losses  they  had  sulTered  through  pillage  by 
the  Christians,  arranged  that  they  were  to  be  freed 
from  all  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  town, 
which  should  jiay  them  400  marks.  Waltlier 
Isnar.  Ulrich  Probstlein,  and  Herbaid  the  tailor, 
citizens  of  Passau,  therefore  paid  to  the  Jews  200 
pounds  of  Passauer  coin,  the  bishop  jiledging  I  he 
tolls  to  them  in  return.  It  is  remarkable  that  under 
these  circumstances  Christians,  even  to  their  own 
disadvantage,  took  the  part  of  the  Jews. 

The  Jewish  inhabitants  dwelt  not  only  in  the  so- 
called  "Jews'  Lane."  but  also  in  that  section  of  the 
town  situated  on  the  Inn  river,  where  they  had  a 
synagogue.  A  treaty  ("  Landfrieden ")  was  con- 
cluded in  1244.  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was 
that  no  Christian  should  charge  interest,  except  to 
Jews,  without  incurring  a  pen;ilty.  In  1200  Bishop 
Otto,  on  the  advice  of  his  chapter,  promised  the 
Jews  of  Passau,  as  they  had  assisted  him  when  he 
was  linancially  emb;irrassed,  not  to  ask  either  addi- 
tional taxes  or  loans  of  them  for  a  period  of  two 
Years.  Martyrs  of  Passau,  the  viclims  of  jiersecu- 
tions,  are  mentioned  in  1337  and  1349.  Emperor 
Rudolf,  on  April  1,  1577,  issued  an  eiliet  to  the 
Bishop  of  Passau  directing  that  the  Jews  (jf  the 
town  should  not  be  tortured. 

At  present  (1904)  the  Jews  of  Passau  number  34  in 
a  total  population  of  about  IS.dOO.  They  are  under 
the  supervision  of  tlie  district  rabbi  of  Ratisbon. 

I!inr.iO(;RAPnv:  .\i-miiiis.  7.V(;<-.«(iii.  pp.  :!80. 'i3:i.  .Mil.  l«!.  «!■( ; 
liri'slHU.  in  llihr.  Iliht.  X.  l-tl;  .sVatisfi.M/i.s  ./ii/ir/iiif/i  i/ijt 
1)1  iilscli-lt'niilili.iilii  II  C'l  )moi(l</iio/r/(.v.  p.  SS).  Itrlilll.  ISKO  : 
Sulfeld.  Min-tiirnl,>iiiiiin,  pp.  H3.  i-tl.  -W,  u'si. 

PASSIGLI,  UGO:  Italian  physician;  born  at 
Sienna  Dec.  14,  1M)7:  studied  medicine  at  the  Reale 
Istituto  di  Studi  Supcrioii.  Florence,  and  is  now 
(1904)  attached   to   tin-   heallh   depiutment  of  that 
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city.  He  has  written  many  articles  for  the  scientific 
ami  literary  journals,  and  nuniennis  pamphlets  on 
medical  subjects,  the  following  being  his  more  re- 
cent contributions  Avliich  bear  upon  Hebrew  ques- 
tions: "Delia  Circoueisione  Sotto  il  Punto  di  Vista 
Protilattico  e  Terapeulico,"  Florence,  189.");  "  Un' 
Antica  Pagina  d'lgiene  Aiimentare,"  ib.  189G;  "  Der- 
mosililopatia  Biblica.  o  Lc  JIalattie  Veneree  Presso 
gli  Ebrei."  Milan,  1898;  "L'AUattainento,  Saggio  di 
PediatriaBibliea,"  Bulogua,  1898;  "UnPo'  d'lgiene 
del  Passato:  Ija  Neltezza  del  Corpo  e  delle  Vesti- 
mente  Presso  gli  Ebrci,"  Forli,  1898;  "  Le  Cogni- 
zioni  Ostetrico-Ginecologiche  degli  Antichi  Ebrei," 
Bologna,  1898;  "LeVaeanze  di  un  Medico."  Flor- 
ence, 1902;  "Le  Disinfezioni  e  le  Altre  Misure  Pro- 
filattiehe  nel  Passato  Coutro  le  Malatlie  lufettive," 
Prate.  1903. 

s.  U.   C. 

PASSOVER  (nD3  ;  Aramaic.  NRDD  :  lienee  tho 
Greek  lldax"). — Biblical  Data:  'llie  Biblieal  ac- 
count connects  the  lerni  with  the  root  riDD  (=  "to 
pass  by,"  "to  spare"  ;  E.\.  xii.  13,  23,  27;  conip.  Isa. 
x.xxi.  5).  As  a  derivative  riDS  designates  (1)  a  fes- 
tival and  (2)  the  sacrificial  huub  and  meal  introduc- 
tory to  the  festival.' 

The  festival  commemorates  the  deliverance  of 
Israel's  first-born  from  the  judgment  wrought  on 
those  of  the  Egyiitians  (E.\.  .\ii.  12-13;  comp.  E.\. 
.\iii.  2,  12  et  seq.),  and  the  wondrous  liberation  of  the 
Hebrews  from  Egyptian  bondage  (E.\.  .\ii.  14-17). 
As  such,  it  is  identical  with  the  -Mazzot  (niVOn,  E.\. 
xii.  17;  niVOn  3n.  Lev.  xxiii.  5-6)  festival,  and  was 
instituted  for  an  everlasting  statute  (Ex.  xii.  14). 
Lev.  xxiii.,  however,  seems  to  distinguish  between 
Passover,  which  is  set  for  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  and  niVOn  Jn  (the  Festival  of  Unleavened 
Bread;  fn/j-/)  ruv  h^i'tiuv,  Luke  xxii.  1;  Josephus, 
"B.  J."  ii.  1,  g  3),  appointed  for  the  Jifteenth  day. 
The  festival  occurred  in  Abib  (Ex.  xiii.  4;  Dent.  xvi. 
1  etseq.,  where  the  New  Moon  is  given  as  the;  memo- 
rial day  of  the  Exodus),  later  named  Nisan,  and  lasted 
seven  days,  from  sunset  on  the  fourteenth  ilay  to 
sunset  on  the  twenty -first  day;  the  first  and  the  sev- 
enth days  were  set  aside  for  holy  convocation,  no 
work  being  permitted  on  those  days  except  such  as 
was  necessary  in  preparing  food  (Xum.  xxviii.  16- 
25).  During  the  seven  days  of  tlie  festival  leaven 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  habitations  of  the  He- 
brews (Ex.  xii.  19,  xiii.  7).  Leaven  was  not  to  be 
eaten  under  penalty  of  "excision"  ("karet";  lix. 
xii.  15,  19-20;  xiii.  3;  Dent.  xvi.  3).  anil  the  eating 
of  unleavened  bread  was  commanded  (Ex.  xii.  l.i, 
18;  xiii.  6,  7;  xxiii.  15;  xxxiv.  18;  Lev.  xxiii.  6; 
Num.  xxviii.  17).  On  the  second  day  the  omcr  of 
new  barley  was  brought  to  the  Temple  (Lev.  xxiii. 
10-16;  comp.  Finsr-Fmirs). 

The  setting  aside,  slaughtering,  and  eating  of  the 
paschal  lamb  was  introductory  to  the  celebration  of 
the  festival.  According  to  Ex.  xii.  this  rite  was  in- 
stituted by  Mos<'S  in  Egypt,  in  antici- 

Paschal  pation  of  the  judgment  about  to  be 
Lamb.  visited  on  Pharaoh  and  his  peojile.  On 
the  titUli  of  the  month — ever  there- 
after to  be  thefirst  month  of  theyear — the  Hebrc'ws 
were  to  take  a  lamb  for  each  household,  "without 
blemish,  a  male  of  the  lirsl  year,"  "from  the  sheep 


or  from  the  goats."  Kept  until  the  fourteenth  day, 
this  lamb  was  killed  "at  eve"  ("at  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  "  ;  Dent.  xvi.  6).  the  blood  being  sjirinkled 
by  means  of  a  "bunch  of  hyssop"  (Ex.  xii.  22)  on 
the  two  door-posts  and  on  the  lintels  of  the  hou.ses 
wherein  the  lleljrewsas.sembled  to  eat  llie  lambdiir- 
ing  thisnight,  denominated  the  D'll*;;;'  7'7  I"  night  of 
the  vigils  unto  Yuwii  ";  V.\  .\ii.  -12.  llebr. ;  see, 
however,  P.  V.  and 
margin).  Prepared  for 
the  impending  jour- 
)iey,  with  loins  girded, 
shoes  on  their  feet,  and 
staves  in  their  hands, 
they  were  to  eat  "in 
haste."  The  lamb  wa-^ 
to  be  roasted  at  the  lire, 
not  boiled  in  water,  or 
left  raw  ;  its  head,  legs, 
and  inwards  were  not 
to  be  removed,  ami  it 
was  to  be  eaten  with 
bitter  herbsand  unleav- 
ened bread.  Nothing 
was  to  be  left  until  the 
m  o  r  n  i  n  g ;  anything 
that  remained  was  to 
be  burned  (Ex.  xii.). 

The  details  of  this 
rite  as  observed  in 
Egy|it  are  snuunarized 
in  "the  ordinance  of 
the  I'assover"  (Ex.  xii. 
43  et  seq.).  No  bone  was 
to  be  broken ;  the  meal 
was  to  be  eaten  in  one 
house;  no  alien  coidd 
partici]iate;  circumci- 
sion was  a  prerei|uisile 
in  the  case  of  servants 
bought  for  money  and 
of  the  stranger  desiring 
to  participate  (Ex.  xii. 
44-48).  According  to 
Num.  ix.  6,  Levitical 
purity  was  another 
prere(]uisite.  To  en- 
able such  as  liappeneil 
to  be  in  an  unclean 
state  through  contact 
with  the  dead,  or  were 
away  from  home  at 
the  appointed  season, 
to  "offer  the  oblation  ,/'"'"-''; '"f  T^T/    , 

(iroin  B  clrswing  by  Viutvrs.) 

of    1  iiwn,     a  second 

Passover  was  instituted  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  second  month  (Num.  ix.  9  et  seq.).  In  Dent, 
xvi.  2,  5  the  slaughtering  and  eating  of  the  lamb  ap- 
pear to  be  restricted  to  the  central  sanctuary. 

(Mosses  concerning  the  observance  of  Passover  are 
not  infrequent  in  the  historical  luirratives.  The 
keeping  of  the  rite  is  first  mentioned  as  having  oc- 
curred at  Sinai  (Num.  ix.  1  et  seq.);  under  Joshua, 
at  Oilgal  (Josh.  v.  10),  another  celebration  of  it  is  no- 
ticed. Hezekiah  figures  jirominently  in  an  account 
of  the  revival   of  the   festival   after  a  long   period 
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in  which  it  was  not  observed  (II  Chron.  xxx.).  The 
refonns  of  Josiah  brought  about  a  new  zeal  in  be- 
lialf  of  this  inslitiitidii.  the  Passover  celebrated  at 
his  bidding  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  being 
described  as  singular  and  memoral)le  (II  Kings  xxiii. 
21  ft  seq.).  After  the  retuiTi  from  tlie  Captivity 
(Ezra  vi.  19  e/ scf/.)  aiiotiier  Passover  oiiservance  is 
reported  to  luive  taken  place  ia  due  conformity 
with  the  required  laws  of  purity  and  in  a  most  Joy- 
ful spirit. 

The  sacrifices  ordained  for  Passover  are  as  fol- 
lows: "an  otfcring  made  by  fire,  a  burnt  offering; 
two  .young  bullocks,  and  one  ram,  and  seven  he- 
lanibs  of  the  lirst  year,  without  bleinisli,  and  their 
meal-offering,  fine  Hour  mingled  with  oil;  .  .  .  and 
one  he-goat  for  a  sin-offering,  beside  the  burnt  offer- 
ing of  the  morning."  These  were  to  be  offered  liaily 
for  seven  da y s 
(Num.  xxviii.  1(5- 
25,  Hebr.). 

E.  G.  II. 
In  Rabbinic- 
al Literature: 
For  reasons  well 
known  (sec  Calen- 
DAK;  Festivals; 
Holy  Days)  Pass- 
over was  extended 
to  eight  days,  in- 
cluding the  22d  of 
Nisan,  and  the  23d 
of  Nisan  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a 
semiholy  day,  an 
"issur  lu-hag."  ac- 
cording to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Ps. 
cxviii,  2T(Suk.4r)b; 
Rashi,  ((rf/«c).  Tin- 
Biblical  injimctions 
concerning  the  eat- 
ing of  leaven  and 
the  like  (see  IJiii 
MCAT,  Data)  were 
applied  in  conform- 
ity witli  tlienietbods 

of  rabbinical  exegesis.  The  quantity  of  leaven  which, 
if  eaten  deliberately  ("  be-zadon  "),  entailed  the  pen- 
alty of  excision  was  fixed  at  "ke  zayit,"  an  aiiKunit 
equal  to  that  of  an  olive  (Jlaiinonides,  "  Vad." 
Ilamez,  i.  1 ;  Ker.  i.).  Forinadvertent  violatimi  df  tlie 
prohibition  the  penalty  was  the  regular  sin-offering. 
The  phrase  "toeat"  in  the  prohibition 
was  construed  to  include  any  use  of 
leaven  as  nourishment  (by  (Iriiiking, 
for  instance).  In  fact,  neither  advan- 
tage nor  enjoyment  ("  hana'ah  ")  might 
be  drawn  from  leaven  during  the  fes- 
tival C'Yml,"  I.e.  i.  2).  Hence,  neglect  to  remove 
the  leaven  from  one's  "reshnt"  (domain  or  Innise) 
entailed  punishment  for  the  violalidii  of  two  prohi- 
bitions (comp.  Ex.  xiii.  7).  The  jienalty  of  stripes 
"mill  ha-Torah"  was  not  enforced  except  where,  dur- 
ing the  festival  week,  one  had  purchased  leaven  or 
caused  the  process  of  ferincntatioii  for  some  definite 
purpose.  Still,  neglect  to  remove  leaven  rendered  one 
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liable  to  "  makkat  mardut "  (see  Corporal  Pcsisn- 
MEN'T;  also '•  Yad,"  ^c.  i.  3).  Leaven  not  removed 
could  never  after  be  iitilized  —  this  i>r()liiliition 
being  deduced  from  the  construction  of  tlie  Biblical 
text  by  the  Sofeiiin  ("  mi-dibre  soferim ''),  and  it 
mattered  not  that  the  neglect  was  unintentional 
or  even  unavoidable  {I.e.  i.  4).  Leaven  mixed  with 
anything  else  during  Pas.sover  rendered  the  article 
unfit  for  use.  In  this  case,  however,  an  exception 
was  made  where  the  leaven  belonged  to  an  Israelite; 
though  itself  barred  from  use,  it  was  not  forliidden, 
after  the  festival,  wlieii  combined  with  oilier  things. 
"Karet"  was  imposed  for  eating  jiure  "hamez," 
but  the  eating  of  mixed  "hamez  "  ("  'erub  hamez  "), 
of  which  the  Mislinah  (I'es.  iii.  1)  gives  instances 
(see  '•  Yad,"  I.e.  i.  6),  entails  flagellation,  tiioiigh  this 
depended  upon  the  quantity  consumed  and  the  pro- 

portiiin   of    the  ha- 
mez (/.e.).      The  in- 
terdiction     against 
eating  or  using  ha- 
mez becomesopera- 
tive  at   noon  of  the 
14th  of  Xisjin,  but 
as  a  precaution  the 
Rabbis  set  the  limit 
an  hour  earlier  {I.e. 
i.   9)  and  even  ad- 
vise refraining  from 
eating   leavened 
food  after  ten  in  the 
morning  {I.e.  i.  10). 
The     proper    re- 
moval of  hame? 
("bi'ur  hamez  ") 
constitutes    one   of 
the   chief   concerns 
of     rabbinical    law 
and  practise.    Great 
care  is  enjoined  in 
the  inspection  and 
cleaning  of  all  jto.s- 
siblc  nooks  and  cor- 
ners, lest  hame? 
be    o V e r 1 o o k e d . 
The     night    prece- 
ding the  14th  of  Nisan  was  especially  set  apart  for 
this  inspection  by  candle-light  or  lamplight,  not  by 
moonlight.  tli<nigh  it  was  not  neces- 
Reinoval     sary  to  examine  by  candle-light  places 
of  Leaven,    that  wereopen  to  tlie  sunlight.    Study 
was  suspended  in  favor  of  this  duty 
of  inspecting  holes  and   corners.      Jlinule  regula- 
tions were  devised  for  the  insjiection  of  holes  mid- 
way between  houses,  but  precautions  were  taken 
not  to  arouse  suspicions  of  witchcraft  in  the  minds 
of  non-Jewish  neighbors.     Certain  places,  where  the 
likelihood  of  finding  hamez  was  infinitesimal,  were 
exempt  (see  "Yad,"  I.e.  ii.). 

In  practise  this  "  bedikal  hamez  "  was  effected  as  ' 
follows:  As  soon  as  night  (on  the  IStli)  had  com- 
pletely set  in.  the  father  of  the  household  ("ba'al 
ha-bayit")  lighted  a  iilain  wax  taper,  took  a  spoon 
an<l  a  brush,  or  three  or  fmir  entire  feathers,  and. 
after  having  deposited  a  Jiiecc  of  bread  in  son«e 
noticeable  place,  as  on  a  window-sill,  to  mark  the 
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begiuuiug  of  the  search,  maile  tlio  c()m|)k'tf  roiinil 
of  the  house  anil  gatlicreil  up  all  the  leaveiie<l  hiead 
that  was  in  it.  Coming  to  the  ■winilow-sill  where 
the  piece  of  bread  was  deposited,  he  carefully  put 
it  into  the  spoon,  leaving  no  crums  on  the  sill, 
and  pronounced  this  benediction:  "Blessed  be  Tliou 
.  .  .  who  hast  commanded  us  to  remove  the  leaven." 
Then  he  ailded  an  Aramaic  formula:  "All  leaven 
which  perchance  remains  in  my  domain  and  which 
lias  escaped  my  observation  shall  be  destroyed  and 
be  like  unto  the  dust  of  the  earth."  Then  the  siioon 
and  brush  were  tied  into  a  bundle  and  suspended 
over  the  lamp  in  the  room,  or  elsewhere,  but  so  that 
mice  could  not  get  at  it.  Ne.\t  morning,  if  tlie 
bundle  was 
f  o  u  n  d  u  n  - 
touched,  it  %Vas 
not  neces.sary 
to  go  througli 
the  same  proc- 
e  s  s  ;  other- 
wiso  the  in- 
spection was 
repeated.  The 
bundle  and  its 
contents  were 
cither  sokl  or 
burned  before 
si.x  o'clock  in 
the  evening ; 
only  so  much 
leaven  was  re- 
t  a  i  n  c  d  as 
would  be  need- 
ed up  to  ten 
in  the  morn- 
ing (Shulhaii 
'Aruk,  Orah 
Havvim,  431; 
Pes."i.).  This 
"investiga- 
tion" w  a  s 
transferred  to 
the  eve  of  Sab- 
bath when  the 
14th  of  Nisiin 
coincided  with 
the  Sabbath. 

Certain  iirecautions  were  taken  in  the  dispo.sal  by 
burning  of  the  "  terumah  "  (priestly  portion).  Neg- 
lect to  inspect  one's  house  at  the  iiroper  time  co\ild 
be  remedied  b}'  inspection  later,  even  during  the 
festival  itself,  or  after  its  close,  provided  no  bcnelit 
were  derived  from  the  hamez  (for  further  details 
see  "Yad,"  I.e.  iii.,  iv.). 

While  regarding  only  five  kinds  (jf  produce  (two 
of  wheat  and  three  of  barley)  as  hamez.  rabbin- 
ical law  is  ver}'  careful  to  establish  iirecautionary 
provisions  lest  the  interdiction  of  hamez  be  violated, 
and  with  this  in  view  culinary  freedom  is  much  re- 
stricted. Even  the  dishes  and  cooking-utensils  are 
objects  of  special  attention  for  this  reason,  and 
among  the  preparations  made  for  the  proper  ob- 
servanceof  thefestival  the  "cleansingof  the  dishes" 
f  =:  "liag'alat  kelim  ")  two  or  three  days  in  ailvanceis 
not  the  least  important ;  a  complete  set  of  tableware 
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and  kitchen  utensils  is,  as  a  rule,  kept  in  readiness 
to  take  the  place  of  those  in  use  during  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Tlie  eating  of  mar.zot  is  considered  as  a  jiositive 
command  for  the  lirst  night  of  the  festival  ("Yail," 
I.e.  vi.  1).  A  quantity  equal  to  that  of  an  olive  is 
deemed  sufllcient  to  discharge  this  mandatory  obli- 
gation. Intention  ("kawwanah")  is  not  essential; 
the  fact  that  mazzah  was  eaten  is  sulticient.  Still, 
certain  limitations  developed  concerning  the  manner 
of  prejiariug  food  containing  mazzah  when  it  was 
intended  to  be  eaten  in  fullilment  of  the  obligation. 
The  Kabbis  also  regarded  it  as  a  positive  duly  on 
the  lirst  night  to  relate  the  miracles  incidental  to 

Israel's  deliv- 
erance from 
Egypt;    hence 

thellAOGAD-MI 

and  the  Se- 
der. Each  Is- 
r  a  e  1  i  t  e  was 
obliged  to 
drink  on  this 
night  four 
cups  of  wiue 
("  arba'ah  ko- 
sot");  red  wine 
was  excluded 
later  owing  to 
the  Bi.oOD  Ac- 
c  u  s  A  T  I  o  N  . 
While  eating 
the  mazzah 
and  drinking 
the  wine,  the 
position  of  free 
men  (i.e.,  recli- 
ning on  the  left 
side  against 
cushions)  was 
obligatory  on 
all  male  par- 
ticipants ("  lia- 
sibah").  The 
bened  ic  tions 
over  the  sev- 
eral cups  were 
s  ])  e  c  i  f  i  e  d  . 
"Ilarosat"  akso  was  compulsory,  "nii-dibre  sofe- 
rini,"  for  this  meal.  Jlaimonides  ("Yad,"  I.e.  vii. 
11)  gives  the  recipe  for  its  prcpara- 
Recital  of  tion;  but  the  bitter  hcrl)s  were  net 
the  regarded  as  obligatory  by  themselves; 

Haggadah.  they  formed  a  jiart  of  the  Passover 
meal.  The  jiractise  of  eating  bitter 
herbs  now,  though  the  paschal  lamb  is  no  longer 
prejiarcd,  is  characterized  as  an  institution  of  the 
scribes.  "Atikomen,"  usually  a  dessert  of  sweet 
ingredients,  was  excluded  from  this  meal  (Pes.  x.  8), 
its  place  being  taken  by  a  piece  of  the  mazzah, 
which,  as  such,  is  familiar  in  Jewish  folk-lore  and 
proverbs. 

The  Fast  of  the  First-Rorn,  in  commemoration  of 
the  escape  of  the  Hebrew  first-born  in  Egypt,  oc- 
curs on  the  nth  of  Nisan.  The  chief  of  the  house- 
hold may  take  the  place  of  the  minor  sou,  or  fast 
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voluntarily  in  case  there  be  none  in  the  family  sub- 
ject to  tlie  obligation. 

The  Passover  lamb  was  killed,  in  the  time  of 
the  Second  Temple,  in  the  court  where  all  other 
"kodashim"  were  slaujihtcrcd.  in  keeping  with  the 
Piuteronomie  prescript  ion,  and  it  was  incumbent 
upon  every  man  and  woman  to  fnltil  this  obligation. 

The  time  "  between  the  two  evenings  " 
Paschal  ("  ben  ha-arbayim  ")  was  construed  to 
Lamb.        mean  "after  noon  and  until  nightfall," 

the  killing  of  the  lamb  following  im- 
mediately upon  that  of  the  "tainid,"  the  burning  of 
the  incense,  and  the  setting  in  order  of  the  lamps, 
according  to  daily  routine.  The  killing  was  done 
with  great  caulicm,  to  avoid  contact  with  hamez. 
After  the  carcass  had  been  properly  prepared,  and 
the  blood  properly  dispos<'d  of,  it  was  taken  home 
by  its  owner  and  roasted  and  eaten  at  eventide.  The 
owners  of  the  lambs  were  divided  into  three  sets 
("kittot")  of  at  least  thirty  each,  and  during  the 
slaughtering  never  less  than  thirt}^  could  be  present 
in  the  courtyard.  When  the  first  group  had  entered 
the  courtyard  the  doors  were  closed,  and  while  the 
Levitessang  the  "  Ilallcl  "  the  lambs  were  killed,  the 
psalms  being  sung,  if  necessary,  three  times. 

In  prescribetl  order  the  trumpets  were  blown. 
while  the  priests  stood  ready  with  gold  and  silver 
utensils  to  sprinkle  the  blood.  The  vessel  was 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  that  many  might  have 
a  part  in  the  meritorious  act,  until  it  reached  the 
priest  nearest  the  altar.  The  empty  pan  was  re- 
turned. Then  the  carcasses  were  suspended  on 
iron  hooks  along  the  walls  and  columns,  or  even  on 
poles,  shouldered  between  two  men ;  the  excrement 
was  removed  and  the  proper  parts  salted  and  in- 
censed on  tlie  altar.  The  doors  were  then  reopened, 
and,  the  first  group  departing,  the  second  was  ad- 
mitted, and  ne.xt  the  third,  after  which  the  coiut 
was  cleansed.  This  order  was  observed  even  when 
the  14th  fell  on  a  Sabbath;  but  in  that  case  the 
several  groups  would  wait  at  certain  stations  in 
the  Temple  until  the  Sabbath  was  over  before  pro- 
ceeding homeward.  The  lamb  represented  a  "  habu- 
rah  "  (company);  for  single  individuals  it  was  not 
to  be  killed  except  in  extraordinary  cases.  All 
members  of  the  haburah  were  to  be  in  a  state  to 
eat  at  least  "ke-zayit  "  (the  equivalent  of  an  olive). 
In  the  composition  of  the  haburah  care  was  taken 
to  avoid  provoking  levity;   for  instance,  the  sexes 

were  kejitaiiait.     Themendjersof  the 

The  haburah  complied  with  the  conditions. 

Haburah.    regarding   i)urity,  circumcision,  etc., 

prescribed  for  partaking  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb.  Not  only  must  the  personal  status  of 
the  owner  be  conformable  to  the  law,  but  his  own- 
ership also  nuist  be  beyond  doubt;  the  lamb  must 
be  slaughtered  on  his  account,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Biblical  prescriptions  and  the  Temple  ordi- 
nances (see  ^  Yad,"  Korban  Pesah,  iii.  and  iv.). 

Precautions  were  taken  against  detilement  by  eon- 
tact  with  the  dead.  For  this  purpose,  before  Pass- 
over, the  graves  were  whited.  In  fact,  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  month  was  devoted  to  setting 
things  in  order  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  com- 
ing of  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  and  to  deciding 
judicial  questions  (Yer.  Shek.  iii.).     The  usual  sjic- 


rifices  and  the  additional  offerings  were  performed 
during  this  holy  day.  As  stated  above,  later  nibbin- 
ical  jiractise  was  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
Passover  suspended  the  Sabbath  law.  15ut  this 
question  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  problem 
of  reconciling  the  data  in  the  Synop- 

Passover     tics  with  tJiose  in  John,  and  both  with 
and  rabbinical  law,  with  reference  to  the 

Sabbath,  day  of  Jesus'  death.  Chwolson  ("  Das 
Letzte  Passamahl  Christi  unci  der  Tag 
Seines  Todes."  p.  31.  St.  Petersbmg.  1892)  contends 
that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  this  was  not  yet  a  univer- 
sally recognized  canon,  and  that  this  would  account 
for  the  discrepancy  due  to  Jesus'  slaughter  of  the 
paschal  lamb  on  the  eve  of  the  13th  of  Nisan. 
Chwolson 's  theory  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 
The  Samaritans  and  the  Karaites  slaughter  the  Pass- 
over lamb  not  earlier  than  about  one  hour  and  a 
half  before  dark. 

According  to  the  Samaritans,  the  offering  can  take 
place  only  on  Mount  Gerizim  (seeAanm  ben  Elijah, 
"Gan  'Eden."  Eupatoria,  1866,  s.r.  "  Inyan  Pesah"; 
Geiger,  in  "Z.  D.  JI.  G."  xx.  .532-,")4.5 ;  "ibrahim  ibn 
Jacob,  "Das  Festgesetz  der  Samaritaner,"  ed.  Dr. 
Hanover,  Berlin,  1904).  The  Samaritans  consider 
the  Feast  of  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  as  two  distinct  festivals.  The  Sabbath  is  not 
suspended  by  the  Pesah  offering  (/i.  p.  34).  The 
custom  among  the  Karaites  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  Samaritans  (see  Judah  lladassi,  "Eshkol  ha- 
Kofer,"  §  202).  On  the  l.jtli  of  Nisan,  which  is  the 
"hag  ha-mazzot "  ("haj  al-fatir"),  no  manner  of 
work  is  permitted  by  the  Samaiitans,  even  cooking 
being  prohibited  ;  in  this  they  are  stricter  than  the 
Karaites,  who  permit  the  preparation  of  food  (Aaron 
ben  Elijah,  ib.  s.v.  "Inyan  Hag  ha-Mazzot").  Pro- 
cessions are  arranged  on  Mount  Gerizim  on  this  holy 
day  (Petermann,  "  Reisen  im  Orient,"  i.  287;  see  also 
".Tour.  Bib.  Lit.,"  1903).  The  'Omer  day  does  not 
fall  on  the  second  day  (16th  of  Nisan),  but  on  the 
Sundav  after  the  Sabbath  in  the  festival  week. 
E.  c".  E.  G.  H. 

Critical  Viewr :  Comparison  of  the  successive 

strata  of  the  Penlateuchal  laws  bearing  on  the  fes- 
tival makes  it  plain  that  the  institution,  as  devel- 
oped, is  really  of  a  composite  character.  Two  festi- 
vals, originall}'  distinct,  have  become  merged,  their 
underlying  ideas  reappearing  both  in  the  legend  as- 
sociated with  the  holy  day  as  its  assumed  historical 
setting  and  occasion,  and  in  the  ritual.  The  name 
riDD  nuisl  be  taken  to  be  derived  from  that  nieaning 
of  the  root  which  designates  the  "skipping,"  "'dan- 
cing "  motions  of  a  young  lamb  (Toj-,  in  "Jour.  Bib. 
Lit."  1897),  only  secondarily  connoting  "passing 
over"  in  the  sense  of  "sparing."  ■  Pesah,  thus  ex- 
plained, is  connected  with  pastoral  life;  it  is  the 
festival  celebrated  in  early  spring  by  the  shepherds 
before  setting  out  for  the  new  pastures.  In  the  or- 
dinance of  Ex.  xii.  the  primitive  manner  of  jirepar- 
ing  the  lamb  for  the  family  feast  is  .still  apparent. 
Such  a  family  feast,  naturally,  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  sacritice,  the  gods  of  the  clan  being  supposed  to 
partake  of  it  as  well  as  the  human  members.  There 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  skipping  motions 
of  the  lamb  were  imitated  by  the  participants,  who 
in  thiswise  "danced  "  around  Ihesacriticial  otTrring, 
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and  that  this  expluius  the  desiguatiou  of  both  the 
feast  ami  the  lamb. 

There  is  good  ground  for  the  theory  of  Dozy 
(■' Die  Israeliten  zii  Jlekka,"  Leyden,  1869)  that  the 
rites  of  the  Arabian  haj  recall  those  of  this  old 
Isiaelitish  "hag,"  though  the  inference  drawn  from 
this  resemblance,  that  tlie  Meccau  celebration  ha<l 
been  imported  from  Israel  by  the  tribe  of  Simoon, 
must  be  rejected.  Tlie  lamb  served,  however,  the 
purpose  of  i)ropitiating  tlic  gods  and  securing  the 
prosjierity  of  the  tiocli  about  to  dejiart  for  tlie  pas- 
ture. VVellhausen's  surmise  that  the  lamb  was  a 
firstling,  though  not  borne  out  by  the  Biblical  data, 
seems  to  throw  light  on  the  counec- 

Feast  of  tiou,  apparently  vtjiy  primitive.  be- 
First-Born,  twecn  the  festival  and  the  escape  of 
the  first-born  and  their  subsequent  de- 
votion to  Ynwii  (E.\.  xii.,  xiii.).  The  first-born  of 
the  Hock  (and  even  of  men)  was  olfered  that  the 
lives  of  those  born  later  might  be  safe. 

Hence  the  ceremony  came  naturally  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  in- 
tention of  "  s;i- 
ving."  and  then 
■with  the  fact 
of  having 
"spared,"  from 
which  second- 
ary meaning  of 
the  root  n  D  3 
came  the  traili- 
tion  that  the  Ile- 
brews'  first- 
born had  been 
" spared"  i  n 
Egypt,  God 
"  passing  over  " 
their  houses. 
The  sprinkling 
of  the  blood 
points  in  the 
same  direction. 
This  was  a  fea- 
ture accompanying  everj'  propitiatory  slaugh- 
tering (see  Samuel  Ives  Curtis,  "  Ursemitischc-  Keli- 
gion,"  ]i.  2.59,  Leipsic,  190;j).  It  is  suggested  that 
when  later  the  tendency  became  dominant  to  give 
old  festivals  Iiistorical  associations — a  tendency 
clearly  traceable  in  tlie  evolution  of  the  Biblical  holy 
days — this  very  ])riiiiilive  practise  was  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  occurrence  in  Egyjit  during 
the  "night of  watching" — another exjuvssioii  whieli 
plainly  refers  to  the  night  preceding  the  day  of  tlie 
fiock's  departure,  and  whicli,  as  such,  was  marked 
by  a  proper  ritual.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  terra 
"night  of  watching"  points  to  a  custom  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  in  Germany,  where  the  night 
before  Easter  is  set  ajiart  for  seeing  the  sun  "jump  " 
or  "dance,"  as  it  is  called:  it  is  more  likely,  Iiow- 
ever,  that  the  phrase  has  reference  to  the  moon's 
phases. 

This  pastoral  Pesal.i  was  originally  distinct  from 
the  .Mazzol  festival,  Imt  it  merged  all  the  more  read- 
ily with  it  because  both  occurred  in  the  spring,  about 
the  time  of  tlie  vernal  e(iuinox.  The  Maz/.ot  feast 
is  distinctly  agricultural,  the  mazzot  cakes  being 
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both  the  natural  offering  from  the  newly  gathered 
barley  to  the  gods  that  had  allowed  the  crop  to 
ripen,  and  then  the  staple  food  of  the 
Connect-     harvesters.     OtTering   and     food    are 
ed  with       nearly  alwaysideiitical  in  the<i)ncepts 
Hazzot.      and  practises  of  juimilivc  races.     The 
dilticulty  of  finding  an  ade(iuate  histor- 
ical explanation  for  the  mazzot  is  apparent  even  in 
the  account  of  Ex.  xii.,  which  would  make  them 
emblematic  of  the  hurry  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  though  it  was  the  supposition  that  the  maz- 
zot had  been  used  at  the  Passover  meal  before  the 
Exodus. 

The  agricultural  character  of  the  Passover  (or 
Mazzot)  festival  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  three  pilgrim,  or  season,  festivals.  Of 
course,  when  the  pastoral  Pe-sah  and  the  agricul- 
tural Mazzol  came  to  be  merged  can  not  be  deter- 
mined definitely,  but  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  it 
must  have  been  shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Pal- 
estine, the  tradition  about  the  Pesah  observed  by 

Joshua  at  Gilgal 
(see  Bii!i,ic.\L 
I).\T.\)  suggest- 
ing and  confirm- 
ing this  assump- 
tion. 

The  relation 
of  circumcision 
to  Pesah  is  ex- 
plained when 
the  original  pas- 
toral and  propi- 
tiatory character 
of  the  latteris  re- 
membered. The 
pastoral  clan 
would  naturally 
exclude  all  that 
were  not  of  the 
clan  from  the 
meal  at  which  it 
trysted  with  its 
protecting  god  (that  being  the  original  significance  of 
every  solemn  meal)  and  dissirmed  his  jealousy.  Cir- 
cumcision itself  was  a  rite  of  propitiation,  like  the 
lamb  at  Pesah,  i>ossibly  a  substitute  for  human  sac- 
rifice. (Sec  the  legend  of  Cain  and  Abel  for  the 
bearing  of  the  lamb,  and  that  of  Zipporah's  sons  for 
the  bearing  of  circumcision,  on  human  sacrifice.)  A 
good  case  may  be  made  out  in  favor  of  the  theory 
that,  for  this  reastm.  Pesah  was  at  one  time  the 
festival  of  the  circumcision,  all  that  had  attained  the 
proper  age  during  the  year  being  circumcised  on 
one  and  the  same  day,  namely,  at  Pesah;  the  puz- 
zling question  why  the  lamb  had  to  be  set  aside  on 
the  tenth  finds  in  this  its  explanation.  Three  to 
four  days  were  required  to  heal  the  wound  of  cir- 
cumcision (sec  Josh.  v.  8;  Gen.  xxxiv.  2.5).  and  the 
designation  of  mazzot  as  the  "bread  of  affliction" 
(Dent.  xvi.  3)  may  possibly  carry  some  allusion  to 
this  custom. 

The  law  of  the  second  Pesah  (Num.  ix.  6)  reflects 
the  unsettled  relations  which  the  jiastoral  Pesah 
originally  bore  to  the  agricultural  harvest  festival, 
the  two,  apparently,  not  being  at  first  simultaneous. 
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The  legal  as  well  as  the  historical  sources  agree  in 
assigning  to  this  Pesah  =  Mazzot  festival  a  Mosaic 
(or  a  very  remote)  origin.  In  Ibe  Book  of  tlie  Cove- 
nant "Pcsiil.i  "  does  not  occur,  "  Mazzot  "  being  used 
as  it  is  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  (verse  18),  where  "Pesah" 
is  named  onl}'  in  verse  2.5.  Both  the  J-E  (Jahvist- 
Elohist)and  the  P( Priestly)  narratives empliiisize  the 
historical  proniincuce  of  the  day.  It  is  J-E  that  ex- 
plains nia/.zot  as  due  to  the  haste  of  the  departure 
(Ex.  xii.  34,  39).  while  P  presupposes  their  use  at  the 
meal  in  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  8.  I.t-20).  The  Deuteron- 
oniist  (D)  seems  to  follow  J-E  in  calling  mazzot 
"the  bread  of  affliction."  According  to  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (Ex.  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  20),  Pesah  is  one 
of  llie  three  pilgrim  festivals.  Tlie  sacrifices  to  be 
offered  by  tlio  community  are  mentioned  only  in  II 
(the  Holiness  code;  Lev.  x.\iii.  8)  and  P(Xum.  xxviii. 
19).  D  insists  that  the  Pesah  must  be  slaughtered 
at  the  central  sanctuary  (Dcut.  xvi.).  D(neut.  xvi. 
8)  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xiii.  6)  men- 
tion only  the  seventh  day  of  Mazzot  as  a  holy  day. 
H  (Lev.  xxiii.  7)  and  P  (Ex.  xii.  16;  Num.  xxviii. 
18,  23)  make  tlie  first  and  the  seventh  day  holy 
days.  Ezekiel's  scheme  (Ezek.  xlv.  21  ctneq.)  pro- 
vides sacrifices  different  from  those  prescribed  in  P. 

Bini.i(ir;RAriiv  ;  For  thp  analysis  of  ttie  l*entateiu'lial  text.s  see 
Wfilliaiisen.  />(»■  I'liiuiKi.siiintt  ik:^  Hfxatntclis;  Kucnen, 
Eiiihitunir,  and  tile  i-uiniiieularies.  Comp.  F.  C.  Baur,  in  Thc- 
filii(lii<che  Zeitschrift,  IKii;  Ewald.  in  Zeitschrifl  fllr  die 
Kumte  ((£•,>*  Mniyntlnudef,  iii.  424 et  seq.:  Vatke,  RtUo'titn  dcs 
Attfu  Testiiineitis,  pp.  49;^  c1  stq.:  Lengerlie.  Kanattn,  i.  381 ; 
Nowaclc,  ^ln)tiinlf>uic.  ii.  14f>  it  sei/.;  Kurtz,  Drr  Alttesta- 
mcnVkhe  (titit  rkullus,  l.^ti2;  Welltiaiisen,  Pruh'tinmemu 
1899;  Riedel,  in  stade's  ZriL^ehrift.  mu:  R.  iSoliaefer,  Dafs 
Mazzot fei^t,  Giilerslolie,  1900;  S.  A.  Fries,  Die  Gcsctasschrift 
cfcs  Kojiigt^  Josid,  Leipsic,  1903. 

E.  G.  H. 

PASSOVER    SACRIFICE    (Hebrew,    "zebah 

Pesah":  lit.  "  sacrifice  of  exemption"):  The  sac- 
rifice which  the  Israelites  offered  at  the  command 
of  God  during  the  night  before  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt,  and  which  they  ate  with  special  ceremonies 
according  to  divine  direction.  The  blood  of  this 
sacrifice  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts  of  the  Israelites 
was  to  be  a  sign  to  the  angel  of  death,  when  passing 
through  the  land  to  slay  the  first-born  of  the  Egyp- 
tians that  night,  tliat  he  should  pa.ss  by  the  houses 
of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xii.  1-23).  This  is  called  in  the 
Mishuah  the  "  Egyptian  Passover  sacrifice  "  ("Pesah 
Mizrayim";  Pes.  ix.  5).  It  was  ordained,  further- 
more (Ex.  xii.  24-27),  that  this  observance  sliould 
be  repeated  annually  for  all  time.  This  so-called 
"Pesah  Dorot,"  the  Passover  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions (Pes.  I.e.),  differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
Pc.sid.i  Mizrayim.  In  the  pre-exilic  period,  how- 
ever, Pesah  was  rarely  sacrificed  in  accordance  with 
the  legal  prescriptions  (comp.  II  Cliroii.  xxxv. 
18);  but  it  was  regularly  offered  during  the  time  of 
the  Second  Temple,  and  there  was  a  definite  ritual 
for  it,  in  addition  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  \jSiv!.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
principal  ordinances  and  of  the  ritual  accompanj-- 
ing  the  sacrifice: 

The  sacrificial  animal,  which  was  either  a  lamb  or 
kid,  wiis  uecessfirily  a  male,  one  year  old,  and  witli- 
out  blemish.  Each  family  or  society  offered  one 
victim  together,  which  did  not  reiiuire  the  "scmi- 
kah  "  (laying  on  of  hands),  although  it  was  obliga- 
tory to  determine  who  were  to  lake  part  in  the  sacri- 


fice that  the  kUling  might  take  place  with  the  proper 
intentions.     Only  those  who  were  circumcised  and 

clean  before  the  Law  might   partici- 

The  pate ;  and  they  were  forbidden  to  have 

Sacrifice,     leavened    food     in     their     possession 

during  the  act  of  killing  the  ]>aschal 
lamb.  The  animal  was  slain  on  the  eve  of  the  Pass- 
over, on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  after 
the  Tamid  sacrifice  had  been  killed,  i.e.,  at  three 
o'clock,  or,  in  case  the  eve  of  the  Passover  fell  on 
Fridaj-,  at  two.  The  killing  took  place  in  the  court 
of  the  Temple,  and  might  be  performed  by  a  lay- 
man, although  the  lilood  had  to  be  caught  by  a 
priest,  and  rows  of  priests  with  gold  or  silver  cups 
in  their  hands  stood  in  line  from  the  Temple  court 
to  the  altar,  where  the  blood  was  sprinkled.  These 
cups  were  rounded  on  the  bottom,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  set  down;  for  in  that  case  the  blood 
might  coagulate.  The  priest  who  caught  the  blood 
as  it  dropped  from  the  victim  then  handed  the  cup 
to  the  priest  next  to  him,  receiving  from  him  an 
empty  one,  and  the  full  cup  was  passed  along  the 
line  until  it  reached  the  last  priest,  who  sprinkled 
its  contents  on  the  altar.  The  lamb  was  then  hung 
upon  special  hooks  or  sticks  and  skinned  ;  but  if  the 
eve  of  the  Passover  fell  on  a  Sabbath,  the  skin  was 
removed  down  to  the  breast  only.  The  abdomen 
was  then  cut  open,  and  the  fatty  portions  intended 
for  the  altar  were  taken  out,  placed  in  a  vessel, 
salted,  and  offered  by  the  priest  on  the  altar,  while 
the  remaining  entrails  likewise  were  taken  out  and 
cleansed.  Even  if  the  eve  of  the  Passover  fell  on  a 
Sabbath,  the  paschal  lamb  was  killed  in  the  manner 
described  above,  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the 
altar,  the  entrails  removed  and  cleansed,  and  the 

fat  offered  on  the  altar;  for  these  four 

On  Sab-      ceremonies  in  the  case  of  the  jiaschal 

bath  Eve.    lamb,  and  these  alone,  were  exempt 

from  the  prohibition  against  working 
on  the  Sabbath.  This  regulation,  that  the  Sabbath 
yielded  the  precedence  to  the  Passover,  was  not 
definitely  determined  until  the  time  of  Ilillcl,  who 
established  it  as  a  law  and  was  in  return  elevated 
to   the  dignity  of   nasi  by  the  Bene  Bathyra  (Pes. 

esa). 

The  people  taking  part  in  the  Siicrifice  were  di- 
vided into  three  groups.  Tlie  first  of  these  filled 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  so  that  the  gates  had  to  be 
closed,  and  while  they  were  killing  and  offering 
their  pa.schal  lambs  the  Levites  on  the  platform 
("dukan")  recited  the  "Hallel"  (Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.), 
accompanied  by  instruments  of  brass.  If  the 
Levites  finished  their  recitation  before  the  priests 
had  completed  Ihesacrifice,  they  rejieated  the  "  Ihil- 
lel,"  although  it  never  happened  that  they  had  to 
repeat  it  twice.  As  soon  as  the  first  grou)!  had  of- 
fered their  sacrifice,  the  gates  were  opened  to  let 

them  out,  and  their  places  were  taken 

The  Three    by  the  second  and  third  groups  suc- 

Groups       cessively.     All   three   groups   offered 

of  Laity,     their  sacrifice  in  the  manner  described, 

while  the  "Hallel"  was  recited:  hut 
the  third  group  was  so  small  that  it  had  always  fin- 
ished before  the  Levites  reached  Ps.  cxvi.  It  was 
cidled  the  "group of  the  lazy  "  because  it  came  last. 
Even  if  the  imijority  of  the  people  were  ritually  un- 
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clean  on  the  eve  of  tlie  Passover,  the  sacrifice  was 
offereil  on  tlie  14lli  of  Nisjiii.  Other  saeritices.  on 
the  contrary,  calliil  "hagisiah."  wliich  were  otTereil 
together  with  the  paschal  lamb,  were  omitted  if 
the  eve  of  the  I'assovcr  fell  on  a  Sabbath,  or  if  the 
sacrifice  was  offered  in  a  stjite  of  viucleauness,  or 
if  the  number  of  participants  was  so  small  that 
they  could  not  consume  all  the  meat.  When  the 
Siicrifice  was  comiileted  and  the  victim  was  ready 
for  roasting,  each  one  jireseiit  carried  his  lamb 
home.  e.\cc|)t  when  the  eve  of  the  Passover  fell 
on  a  Sabbath,  in  which  case  it  might  not  be  taken 
away.  The  first  group  stationed  itself  on  the  mount 
of  the  Temple,  the  second  group  in  the  "hel,"  the 
space  between  the  Temple  wall  and  the  Temiile  hall, 
while  the  third  group  remained  in  the  Temple  court, 
thus  awaiting  the  evening,  when  they  took  their 
lambs  home  and  roasted  them  on  a  spit  of  pomegran- 
ate-wood. No  bones  might  be  broken  either  during 
the  cooking  or  during  the  eating.  The  lamb  was  set 
on  the  table  at  the  evening  banquet  (see  Seder),  and 
was  eaten  by  the  assembled  com])any 
The  Home  after  all  had  .satisfied  their  appetites 
Ceremony,  with  the  hagigah  or  other  food.  The 
sacrifice  had  to  be  consumed  entirely 
that  same  evening,  nothing  being  allowed  to  remain 
overnight.  While  eating  it,  the  entire  company  of 
those  who  partook  was  obliged  to  remain  together, 
and  every  participant  had  to  take  a  piece  of  the  lamb 
at  least  as  large  as  an  olive.  Women  and  .sirls  also 
might  take  part  in  the  banquet  and  eat  of  the  sacri- 
fice. The  following  benediction  was  pronounced  be- 
fore eating  the  lamb :  '"  Blessed  be  Thou,  the  Eternal, 
our  God,  the  King  of  the  world,  who  hast  sanctified 
us  by  Thy  commands,  and  hast  ordained  that  we 
should  eat  the  Passover."  The  "  Hallel "  was  recited 
during  the  meal,  and  when  the  lamb  had  been  eaten 
the  meaning  of  the  custom  was  explained,  and  the 
story  of  the  E.xodus  was  told  (see  Sedek). 

The  paschal  sacrifice  belongs  to  the  "shelamim," 
thus  forming  one  of  the  sacrifices  in  which  the  meal 
is  the  principal  part  and  indicates  the  comnnmity  be- 
tween God  and  man.  It  is  really  a  house  or  family 
sacrifice,  and  each  household  is  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a  small  community  in  itself,  not  only  because 
the  lamb  is  eaten  at  home,  but  also  because  every 
member  of  the  family  is  obliged  to  partake  of  the 
meal,  on  pain  of  e.vcommunication  ("karet"),  al- 
though each  man  must  be  circumcised  and  all  nuist 
be  ritually  clean.  The  fact  that  the  paschal  lamb 
might  be  killed  only  at  the  central  sanctuary  of 
Jenisalem,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  that  each 
household  was  btit  a  member  of  the  larger  com- 
munity: and  this  is  indicated  also  by  the  national 
clmracter  of  the  sacrifice,  which  kept  alive  in  the 
memory  of  the  nation  the  preservation  and  liberation 
of  the  entire  people. 

T     I  .1.   7.    T, 

PASTERNAK,  LEONID  OSIPOVICH : 
Russian  painter;  born  at  Odessa,  I8G2,  ut  well  to- 
do  parents.  According  to  a  family  tradition,  he 
is  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  a  familj' 
of  Spanish  refugees  at  Padua,  which  removed  in 
the  eighteenth  century  to  Galicia,  assuming  the 
name  Pasternak,  and  later  moved  to  Odessa.  His 
eariy  years  were  spent  in  the  busy  atmosphere  of  a 


South-Rus.sian  inn.  Pasternak  entered  the  classical 
gynmasium  at  Odessa  and  attended  the  school  of" 
drawing  there;  in  the  latter  he  gave  great  promise 
and  attracted  considerable  at  tent  ion.  On  graduating 
from  the  gymnasimn  he  went  to  Moscow,  where  he 
entered  the  luiiversity  and  endeavored  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  .Moscow  school  of  painting.  There 
was  no  vacancy  at  the  school,  but  Pasternak  had 
aroused  the  interest  of  Professor  Sorokin  and  was 
admitted  to  the  hitter's  private  studio.  From  Mos- 
cow Pasternak  went  to  Jliinich,  where  he  studied 
for  three  years  under  the  direction  of  Ilerterick, 
Liifftz,  and  Liezen  Miiyer.  Heturning  to  Moscow, 
Pasternak  completed  his  studies  at  the  university 
and  received  the  degree  of  atlornej' at  law,  which 
entitled  him  to  live  in  any  jiart  of  Uussia.  Soon 
after,  he  married  the  pianist  Kosa  Kaufmann  and 
settled  in  iloscow. 

Pasternak's  first  great  picture,  "A  Letter  from 
Home,"  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889.  It  received  favorable  conunent  and  was  pur- 
chased by  Tretyakov  for  his  piivate  gallery.  This 
painting  was  followed  by  '"  Prayer  "  ;  "  In  the  School 
for  the  Blind";  "Homeward"";  "The  Debutante"; 
"Hour  of  Creation"  (1893);  and  "Students  Before 
the  Examination"  (ISU.")).  The  last-mentioned  gained 
for  him  a  gold  medal,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Lux- 
embourg Museum.  Among  the  more  recent  pro- 
ductions of  Pasternak  should  be  mentioned  a  series 
of  carbon  sketches  for  Tolstoi's  novel  "Resurrec- 
tion," which  aroused  much  interest  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Munich,  and  were  witlely  copied  even  in 
America.  He  produced  also  "By  Lamp  Light"  and 
"Tolstoi  in  the  Famil}'  Circle"  (the  latter  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Alexander  >Iusenm  at  St.  Peters- 
burg), in  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller  oil-paint- 
ings and  many  drawings,  sketches,  studies,  and 
illustrations.  Since  189-1  Pasternak  has  filled  a  pro- 
fessorship at  the  Moscow  school  of  painting.  He  is 
well  known  not  onlj-  in  Russia,  but  also  in  western 
Europe. 

BIBL10(:R.\pnY  :  Pawettl,  in  Ost  und  ^ycf^,  1802,  No.  6,  p.  372. 
II.  n.  J.  G.  L. 

PASTO'UREATJX  :  French  religious  fanatics  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  the 
year  r2ol  an  unknown  man,  called  "  Le  Maitre  de 
Hongrie,"  began  to  preach  the  Cru.sade  in  the  plains 
of  Picardy.  In  a  short  time  he  gained  numerous 
adherents,  who,  under  the  name  of  "  Pastourcaux," 
(U-  "Shepherds,"  conuuitted  matiy  excesses  at  Paris, 
Rouen,  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Bourges.  In  the  last- 
named  city  and  its  envircnis  the  Jews  were  mal- 
treated, their  books  destroyed,  and  their  goods  stolen. 

In  the  spring  of  1320  another  band  of  shepherds 
and  peasants,  strengthened  by  nundiers  of  va.ga- 
bonds  and  vagrants,  overran  Poitou  and  attacked 
the  Jews.  Assembling  near  Agen,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Garonne,  the  Pastourcaux  proceeded  to  Tou- 
louse, killing  all  the  Jews  whom  they  met  on  their 
way.  The  governor  of  that  city,  indignant  at  these 
excesses,  caused  the  arrest  and  Imprisonment  of 
some  of  the  leaders;  but  the  monks  set  them  free 
during  the  night,  making  the  mob  believe  that  the 
release  was  causeil  by  a  miracle.  All  the  Jews  of 
Toulouse  who  hail  taken  refuge  in  the  stronghold 
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of  CbSteuu-Narboiinais  were  massacred,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  received  baptism.  Tlie 
Jews  living  in  tlie  cities  on  the  banl\S(il'  tlie  Garonne 
souglit  an  asylum  in  the  Chateau  of  Verdun,  where, 
to  escape  mallrcatnient  at  the  hands  of  these  mad- 
men, one  slew  the  other,  except  the  last  two, 
who  cast  themselves  from  the  battlements  to  the 
ground.  The  I'astourcaux  thusdestroyeil  110  Jew- 
i.sh  communities  in  the  south  of  France,  among  them 
those  of  Castel-Sarrasin,  Agen,  Albi,  Gaillae,  Con- 
dom, liigorre,  and  Mont-de-Marsan.  In  vain  did 
Pope  John  XXII.  utter  anathemasagainst  this  horde 
of  fanatics;  their  ravages  in  the  south  continued, 
and  ceased  only  with  the  death  of  their  chief,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  before  Montpellier. 

The  massacres  subseiiuently  sjjread  to  Spain.  At 
Tudela  and  in  Navarre  all  the  Jews  were  put  to  the 
sword,  while  at  Lerida.  in  Catalonia,  seventy  of  them 
were  murdered.  Fortunately  the  King  of  Aragon 
soon  checked  the  fury  of  the  Pastoureaux,  2,000  of 
whom  perished,  while  the  remainder  were  put  to 
flight. 

BIBI.IOGRAPHT :  B^darrtde,  Les  Juifs  en  France,  p.  262 ;  Dep- 
pinp,  LesJuifmttitis  Je  Mniien  Age,  p.  164;  Dom  VaissMe, 
Histnire  Oenrrah-  ile  Lannucl'ic.  iv.  18.5;  Joseph ha-Kuben, 
'Kmek  ha-II(ih<i  itninsl.  JulieD  See),  pp.  70-73,  235;  Griitz, 
Oexch'.vil.  277  279;  Malvezln,  Histoire  des  Juifs  dc  Bur- 
deaux,  pp.  45,  58;  Ibn  Verga,  Shebet  YehudaK  8  5. 
D.  ■  8.   K. 

FAS  UK. :  Passive  participle  of  the  Aramaic  word 
"  pesak  "  (to  cut  off),  meaning  a  section  or  division. 
It  is,  however,  used  almost  exclusively  to  denote  a 
Bible  verse,  as,  for  example,  in  Git.  56a :  "  Tell  me 
thy  Bible  verse  [pasuk]."  The  Aramaic  form  "  pe- 
suka  "  (plural,  "  pesuke  ")  is  more  usual  (sec  Meg. 
22a,  Kid.  30a,  and  often  elsewhere). 

A  division  into  verses  was  probably  employed  at 
an  early  period,  since  it  is  found  in  the  Septuagint, 
in  which,  however,  the  division  is  not  always  the 
same  as  that  in  the  present  Hebrew  text.  This  lat- 
ter appears  to  have  come  from  the  Masorites.  The 
later  Juda'o-German  usage  designates  as  pasuk 
all  books  of  the  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  is  called   "Huniesh."     See  SoF 

P.\SIK. 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  in  Mnnatmchrift,  1885,  pp.  97  ct  «w/.: 
Straek,  Prnteqomena  Critica,  pp.  78  et  sec/.;  Bulil,  Kaiion 
und  Text,  pp.  22S  et  seq.  (Eng.  transl.  Cannuaml  Tixl). 
T.  J.   Z.   L. 

PATER  SYNAGOG^  (Greek,  Trarr/p  avva- 
7<J}'W):  Title  occurring  frequently  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Jewisli  catacombs  at  Home.  Accord- 
ing to  Berliner  (''Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,"  i.  69), 
it  is  the  equivalent  of  P.\rnas,  while  Schlirer 
("Gesch."  3d  ed.,  iii.  ."iO),  whom  most  authors  fol- 
low on  this  point,  considers  it  merely  a  title  of  honor 
bestowed  on  congregational  workers  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  title  "mater  synagog;e,"  which  is 
given  to  women. 

Bini.incjRArny :  Vogelsteln  and  Uleger,  Oesch.  der  Juden  in 
linm.  i.  43. 

i>.  s.  o. 

PATERNITY:  Fatherhood.  Doubtful  pater- 
nity involves  not  only  the  right  of  inheritance,  but 
also,  if  the  father  be  a  kohen,  the  claim  of  priest- 
hood  with   all   its   privileges  and   restrictions,   in- 


cluding those  regarding  incest  and  prohibited  mar- 
riages. Biblical  chronology  ignores  the  mother  in 
the  lineal  descent  of  generations.  The  father  was 
considered  the  stem  of  the  family  tree.  The  cen- 
sus was  conducted  "after  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers  "  (Num.  i.  2).  The  father's 
priesthood  descended  to  his  issue  only  by  legal 
(with  Ijedushin)  and  lawful  (not  incestuous)  mar- 
riage. 

Paternity  can  not  be  claimed  for  a  child  begotten 
out  of  wedlock  when  the  allegeil  father  disclaims  it, 
even  though  the  mother  was  his  mistress  and  the 
cliild  be  born  after  he  has  married  her  (Kid.  Cila; 
8hulhan  'Aruk,  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  26,  4).  The  mother's 
own  claim,  when  denied  by  the  man,  is  not  accepted. 
But  a  man  may  establish  his  paternity  of  a  son  born 
out  of  wedlock,  to  entitle  the  son  to  the  right  of  in- 
heritance and  of  priesthood  (Asheri,  Rcsponsa,  Rule 
32,  g  16).  A  man  may  also  disclaim  the  paternity 
of  a  child  born  to  his  legal  wife;  but  he  may  not  do 
so  after  that  child  has  had  a  child  (Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Eben  ha-'Ezer,  4,  29).  The  apparent  absence  of 
the  Inisband  does  not  prove  his  impotence,  as  it  is 
presumed  he  concealed  his  access  to  his  wife,  imless 
he  himsel  f  ad  mits  his  absence  for  the  necessary  length 
of  time  or  it  is  otherwise  absolutely  proved.  Acta 
of  adultery  by  a  wife  living  with  her  husband  do 
not  affect  his  paternity  of  her  children,  as  the  maxim 
is  "The  issue  follows  the  majority  of  cohabitations 
by  the  husband  "  (Sotah  27a). 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  pater- 
nity, a  divorced  woman  or  a  widow  must  wait  at 
least  three  months  before  she  marries  again.  If 
she  remarries  within  three  months  of  her  first  hus- 
band's death  and  bears  a  child  seven  months  there- 
after, it  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  offspring  is 
a  nine-month  child  by  the  first  Imsband  or  a  seven- 
month  one  by  the  second  (Yeb.  xi.,  end).  While 
the  ordinary  period  of  gestation  is  conceded  to  be 
nine  months,  the  husband  may  not  disclaim  the  pa- 
ternit}'  of  a  child  born  to  his  wife  within  twelve 
lunar  months,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  embryo 
might  "tarry"  dining  the  extra  time  (Yeb.  80b). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  period  of  gestation  may  end 
as  early  as  a  little  over  five  months,  for  example, 
from  the  last  days  of  Siwan  to  the  first  days  of  Kis- 
lew,  as  the  fractional  jiarts  of  the  respective  months 
are  figured  full  mouths  and  with  the  five  interve- 
ning months  make  seven  months  or  rather  sevea 
moons,  constituting  the  period  of  ripe  pregnancy. 
H.  Judah  .Mintz  of  Padua  decided  favorably  in  a  case 
where  the  period  of  gestatitm  was  six  months  from 
the  date  of  marriage  and  the  child  was  fully  devel- 
oped. In  this  case  the  virginity  of  the  mother  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage  was  proved  by  evidence 
(Rcsponsa.  ed.  Fi'irth,  1766.  No.  6,  pp.  lda-12b). 

One  that  can  not  claim  his  father  is  called  "she- 
tuki  "  =  "silent."  and  belongs  to  those  having  a  low 
grade  of  jiedigree  ("ytd.iasin  ").  Such  a  one  is  jiro- 
hibited  from  intermarrying  with  the  daughters  of 
priests,  Lcvites,  and  pure  Israelitic  lamilies(Kid.  iv. 
1-2).  For  the  reason  of  these  restrictions  see  Kid. 
73a.  Jewish  law  does  not  in  any  way  attach  to  an 
adopted  child  the  paternity  of  the  adopter. 

See  also  AnopTiON ;  Bast.\hi);  Foindlino  ;  I.Ia- 
i..\LAii;  Ii,r.E(iiTi.\iACY;  Iniiehitance. 
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BiBLiOGRAPHT:  Maimoiudes,  Yad.  Jssiirc  Binh,  x\\.  xvl.,  and 
yohnlot^  iv.:  SInilhan  'Amii,  Eh€n  ft(i-*L'itr,  3.  4.  and  I^o- 
d/if  11  Mishpat,  iiS).' 
E.  C.  ■  J.    D.   E. 

PATEBSON :  Manufacturing  city  in  tlie  state 
of  Nrw  .!( r>(  V  ;  center  of  the  silk  imlustrv  in  the 
United  States.  It  lias  all  racted  an  extensive  Jewish 
population,  which  possesses  three  incorporated  syn- 
agogues: one  conservative,  chiedj'  composed  of 
German  and  German-American  Israelites,  and  or- 
ganized about  1849,  and  two  Russian  Orthodox, 
of  more  recent  date.  In  addition  tliere  are  several 
temporary  congregations  for  the  holy  days.  The 
communal  societies  are:  a  Talmud  Torah  school  of 
400  pupils,  two  ladies'  benevolent  societies,  a  Jew- 
ish club  (The  Progress)  of  100  members,  a  loan  soci- 
ety, a  literary  society  of  45  members,  and  various 
lodges  of  the  leading  Jewish  orders. 

The  community  has  its  representatives  in  the 
banks  and  trade  organizations  and  among  the  com- 
mercial leaders.  Paterson  elected  as  mayor  for  two 
terms  Nathan  Barnert,  president  of  the  B'uai  Jeshu- 
run  Sj'nagogue,  who  has  been  a  generous  donor  to 
the  Barnert  Memorial  Temple  and  who  erected  a  new 
edifice  for  the  Talmud  Torah  school  in  memory  of 
his  wife.  In  1900  Nathan  Fleischer  was  appointed 
a  park  commissioner. 

Within  the  past  two  decades  the  Russian  element 
has  largely  increased  in  numbers.  Many  of  the 
Russian  Jews  are  employed  in  the  mills;  others 
engage  in  various  trades  and  callings. 

Several  noteworthy  incidents  of  more  than  local 
importance  have  occurred  in  Paterson  of  late  years. 
On  April  20,  1900,  President  McKinley,  together 
with  Governor  Voorhis  of  New  Jersey,  ilaj'or 
HinchlilTe  of  Paterson,  and  some  representative  citi- 
zens, attended  the  Friday  evening  services  at  the 
Barnert  Temple.  After  the  memorable  fire  of  1903, 
that  synagogue  was  opened  to  the  Second  Presby- 
terian congregation,  whose  church  had  been  des- 
troyed and  which  for  two  years  has  utilized  the 
edifice,  the  ministers  of  the  church  and  the  syn- 
agogue frequently  exchanging  pulpits  on  national 
holidays.  The  entire  city  participated,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  in  the  relief  movement  for  the  fire- 
sufferers;  and  the  same  spirit  of  brotherhood  was 
displayed  when  the  citj-  was  overwhelmed  by  flood 
in  1903  and  1903.  In  the  latter  catastrophe  fully  400 
Russian  Jewish  families  were  among  the  sufferers; 
and  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew  cooperated  in 
their  behalf,  raising  about  §25,000,  without  any 
outside  appeal. 

The  new  Talmud  Torah  building,  which  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1904,  forms  a 
center  of  educational  effort. 

At  present  (1904)  the  Jews  of  Paterson  num- 
ber about  1,250  families  in  a  total  population  of 
105,171. 

A.  A.   S.  I. 

PATHOLOGY.     See  Medicine. 

PATIENCE :  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 
many  words  for  "patience,"  corresponding  to  the 
varied  meanings  of  this  complex  virtue;  e.ff.,  "erek 
af "  (long-suffering),  the  patience  exhibited  in  the 
restraining  of  justifiable  anger  (Prov.  xiv.  29,  xv. 
18,  XXV.  15):  and  "erek  ruah  "  ("patient  in  spirit": 
Eccl.    vii.   8).     The   high   estimate   placed   by  the 


Rabbis  upon  the  repression  of  wrath  is  illustrated 
in  Ab.  iv.  2,  where  Ben  Zoma  makes  it  the  indica- 
tion of  power  on  the  basis  of  Prov.  xvi.  32.  Fur- 
ther, in  Ab.  V.  17,  in  the  fourfold  clas.sifications,  he 
wlio  is  "  hard  to  provoke  and  easy  to  pacify  "  takes 
first  rank.  The  Scriptures  place  the  highest  mark  of 
their  approval  on  this  restraint  of  anger  by  including 
it  among  the  attributes  of  God  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6; 
Num.  xiv.  18:  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  15). 

But  most  emphasized  in  the  Bible  is  the  patience 
born  of  faith,  hence  exercised  toward  God,  and  in- 
ferentially  toward  man.  It  is  the  enduring  of  suf- 
fering and  privation  uncomplainingly  and  in  silence 
with  the  assurance  that  God's  Sijlvation  will  be  ulti- 
mately manifest  to  the  faithful.  This  concept  per- 
vades the  Psalms  and  many  of  the  Prophets,  the 
terms  varying  to  convey  the  shades  of  differentia- 
tion of  the  thought.  By  waiting  for  the  Lord  (Ps. 
XXV.  5,  21:  xxvii.  14:  xxxvii.  9,  34;  lii.  9:  Ixix.  6; 
cxxx.  5;  Prov.  xx.  23;  Isa.  xxxiii.  2.  xl.  31,  xlix. 
23;  Hos.  xii.  7)  or  by  patiently  hoping  (Mic.  vii.  7; 
Ps.  xxxvii.  7:  Job  xiv.  14,  xxix.  21)  is  learned  the 
patience  of  silence  ("  dam  ").  "  It  is  good  that  a  man 
should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord  "  (Lam.  iii.  26;  comp.  Ps.  Ixii.  1,  5). 

As  types  of  patience  are  presented  in  the  Bible 
Aaron  (Lev.  x.  8).  Job  (Job  ii.  10),  and  the  servants 
of  the  Lord  (Isa.  li.  6,  liii.  7).  The  patient  man,  says 
Ben  Sira,  will  suffer  for  a  lime  to  see  joy  in  the  end 
(Ecclus.  [Sirach]  i.  23). 

The  Talmud  (Ber.  20a)  illustrates  the  lesson  of 
patience  with  the  following  story :  "  R.  Adda  b. 
Ahabah  saw  a  woman  wearing  a  head-dress  unbe- 
coming a  Jewess  and,  mistaking  her  for  a  Jewess, 
tore  it  from  her  in  his  zeal.  He  was  fined  400  de- 
narii; whereupon  he  quoted  the  popular  adage: 
'  Matun  matun  arba'  me'ah  zuze  shawe  '  "  ("Pa- 
tience is  worth  400  denarii  " :  this  is  a  play  on  the 
word  "matun,"  which  denotes  "patience,"  while 
"matan,"  plural  of  "  me'ah,"  means  "  two  hundred"). 
Here  patience  is  the  same  as  considerateness.  An- 
other Talmudic  term  for  "  patience  "  in  the  sense  of 
forbearance  is  "  'ober  'al  middotaw  "  (to  j'ield  wlien 
offended).  "  R.  Akiha  was  forbearing:  therefore 
his  prayer  was  heard  ''  (Ta'an.  25b). 

Even  more  than  in  Israel's  literature  the  quality 
of  patience  is  exhibited  in  Israel's  life.  The  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon  (iii.  1,  7)  urges  the  persistence  of 
patience  under  tribulation  and  chastening  even  to 
the  hour  of  death,  with  the  assurance  of  blissful  im- 
mortality beyond.  In  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  ii.  1.  15  the 
further  thought  is  developed  that  i)atience  is  not  an 
expression  of  faith  only,  but  of  fortitude  also,  [n 
preaching  the  patience  of  submissi(m  in  the  Beati- 
tudes, Jesus  only  refiects  rabbinic  ethics. 

The  patience  shown  by  the  Israelites  in  the  brief 
era  of  their  exile  is  as  nothing  to  its  manifestation 
in  the  long  period  of  their  dispersion.  Akiba  gives 
it  beautiful  expression  in  smiling  at  the  ruins  of 
Jerusiilem,  seeing  in  this  fulfilment  of  the  .S!ul  pre- 
dictions assurance  of  the  realization  of  the  joyful. 

The  patient  fidelity  of  Israel  is  expressed  in  the 
twelfth  article  of  Mainionides'  creed:  "I  believe 
with  a  jierfect  faith  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  though  it  he  delayed,  none  the  less  will  I  pa- 
tiently hope  evcrj-  day  until  he  does  come." 
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The  modern  Jew  classes  patience  among  the 
passive  virtues  that  were  the  ideals  of  antiquity 
ratlier  than  those  of  today.  Many  consider  that 
the  moment  in  civilization  has  arrived  when  tlie 
continued  patience  of  tlie  Jew  ceases  to  be  a  virtue, 
and  they  plead  for  the  bold  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  man. 

K.  -M.  II.  II. 

PATRIARCHAL  FAMILY  AND  AU- 
THORITY.    ."^Lc  Fa.mii.y  .VXD  F.\.\ui.Y  Life. 

PATRIARCHS,  THE.— Biblical  Data:  As 
early  as  the  Biblical  period  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  are  neaily  always  invoked  together.  God 
remembers  the  covenant  which  He  has  made  with 
the  three  Patriarchs,  and  will  therefore  liberate  their 
descendants  from  the  bonds  of  Egypt  (Ex.  ii.  24). 
God  appears  to  Moses  for  the  first  time  as  the  God 
of  the  three  fathers  (E.\.  iii.  6) ;  Moses  shall  free  his 
brethren  from  oppression  in  the  name  of  El  Shaddai, 
their  God  (Ex.  iii.  15,  16  [iv.  5,  Hebr.]).  When 
Israel  sins  and  is  driven  out  of  the  country,  God 
will  remember  His  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  (Lev.  xxvi.  42).  Elijah  prays  to  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  work  through 
him  the  miracle  that  shall  turn  Israel  again  to  God 
(I  Kings  xviii.  36).  On  account  of  the  Patriarchs 
God  does  not  allow  the  Arameans  to  gain  complete 
victory  over  Israel  in  the  time  of  King  Jehoash  (II 
Kings  xiii.  23).  When  the  Exile  is  ended,  says 
Jeremiah,  then  a  descendant  of  the  three  Patriarclis 
'shall  again  rule  over  Israel  (xxxiii.  26).  King  David 
calls  upon  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (I 
Cliron.  xxix.  18).  King  Hezekiah  exhorts  the  peo- 
ple in  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  three  Patriarchs  to 
celebrate  the  Passover  according  to  ancient  custom 
(II  Chron.  XXX.  6).  Only  rarely  are  the  Patriarchs 
named  separately,  as  in  Micah  vii.  20;  Isa.  xxix.  22, 
xli.  8.  li.  2,  Ixiii.  16;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2i;  Ps.  xlvii.  9. 

BiBLiociiAPiiY:  Ph.  BerKiT.  Esxni  xiir  hi  Siunilicatiiiii  Hif- 
toriqitf  (ks  Noms  lUs  I'litrutri-hesHrlnrux,  in  MrmnirfAik' 
la  Sinii'tf  Liiiijiiixti'iuf.  1>^>,  vi.  1.511;  F<ii>iter,  Tlie  Ciiilir,.< 
of  the  l'atriaicli:<.  in  I'til.  ExpUtr.  Fund.  Quartcrlu  Slatc- 
nicHl,  xiii.  270:  I'alon,  Thr  lIi.<loyin:l  Clinnirtn-  ..f  the 
Nnnalivcs  nf  the  Patrinrehs.  in  Bililienl  U'nrld.  \x«i.  11. 
243,421:  I.  kampf,  (ieneiiUaiifilir.i  tiiid  I'liKiiiDlnuisehen 
Bezlhilieh  dfr  Patrkinlieii.  in  MiDialivehri/t.u.  2(11,  2:il : 
111.  39,  9.H:  II.  F.wald.  A'  III  I'literfuehlilliien  lUier  dni  Gait 
der  Erzvdter,  in  Jiid/'i.  illr  Bihl.  Wissenaehaft^  l.siiO,  x.  1. 
E.  c.  S.   O. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  "Abot,"the  He- 
brew eipiivalent  of  the  term  "Patriarchs,"  is  ap- 
plied to  the  heads  or  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
namely,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  Talmud 
distinctly  says  that  the  title  "Abot"  belongs  only 
to  the  "Three,"  and  the  tille  " Amahot"  (=  "matri- 
archs") only  to  the  "Four,"  namely,  Sarah,  ]{e- 
bekah,  Rachel,  and  Leah  (Sem.  i.  14;  Bcr.  16b). 
This  definition  is  made  to  bar  the  sons  of  Jacob  from 
being  reckoned  as  patriarchs  (Hashi,  ad  loc).  Ac- 
cordingly all  Jews  are  born  equal  and  can  not  claim 
any  distinction  of  birth. 

The  origin  of  divine  devotion  is  traced  to  the 
Patriarchs  (Her.  26b).  Hence  the  "  '  Amidah  "  prayer 
begins  with  the  patriarchal  benediction  "Birkat 
abot"  ("the  God  of  our  fathers,  Abraham,  Isjiac, 
and  Jacob");  but  it  concludes  with  "Praised  be  the 
Lord,  the  shield  of  Abraham,  "as  a  special  reference  to 
God's  promise  to  make  for  Abraham  a  "  great  name  " 


(Gen.  xii.  2;  Pes.  117b).  Abraham  was  the  head  of 
the  Patriarchs;  and  Jews  were  identified  as  "the 
people  of  the  God  of  Abraham  "  (Ps.  xlvii.  9)  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  lo  recognize  the  true  God 
(Suk.  49b).  Jacob,  however,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant among  the  Patriarchs.  It  required  three  gen- 
erations to  purge  the  impurity  of  the  patriarch's 
ancestry.  Thus  Abraham  begat  Ishmael,  Isaac  be- 
gat Esau,  but  Jacob's  seed  were  all  immacidale 
(Shab.  146a).  The  development  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  among  the  Patriarchs  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Abraham  called  God's  sanctuary  "the  mount 
of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  xii.  14),  Isaac  referred  to  it  as 
the  "field"  (ib.  xxiv.  63),  but  Jacob  named  it  "the 
house  of  God  "  {ib.  xxviii.  17).  Therefore  ihe  Tem- 
ple of  the  future  will  be  known  as  "  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob"  (Isa.  ii.  3;  Pes.  88a). 

As  "the  children  of  Al)raham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob," 
the  Jews  may  demand  special  privileges  (B.  M.  vii.  1) 
and  have  a  claim  to  nobility.  This  patriarchal  pres- 
tige is  known  as  "zekut  abot,"  relying  on  which 
Moses  successfully  pleaded  for  Israel  wheu  his  per- 
sonal appeal  had  proved  unavailing  (Ex.  xxxii.  13; 
Shab.  3()a).  Zekut  abot  became  a  criterion  whereby 
to  distinguish  the  honorable  pedigrees  of  Jews  (Bcr. 
27b),  who  often  traced  their  ancestry 
Zekut  to  some  celebrated  God-fearing  and 
Abot.  learned  man  as  their  "patriarch."  But 
the  Kabbis,  fearing  perhaps  the  monil 
consequence  of  reliance  on  the  merit  of  the  Patriarchs 
at  the  risk  of  neglecting  personal  merit  and  worthi- 
ness, boldly  declared  that  zekut  abot  was  no  longer 
valid.  Kab  said  that  zekut  abot  ceased  at  the  time 
of  the  prophet  Ilosea,  when  the  latter  exclaimed, 
"Xonc  shall  deliver  her  out  of  my  hand!  "  (Hos.  ii. 
10).  Samuel  said  it  ceased  with  Ilazael,  King  of 
Syria,  as  the  words  "as  yet"(="ad  'attah";  II 
Kings  xiii.  23)  indicated  the  end  of  the  covenant  with 
the  Patriarchs.  H.  Joshua  was  of  the  opinion  that 
it  ended  with  Elijah,  when  he  prayed  to  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  saying,  "Let  it  be 
known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel  "  (I 
Kings  xviii.  36).  K.  Johanan  dated  its  cessation 
from  Hezekiah,  quoting:  "The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of 
liosts  will  perform  this"  (Isa.  ix.  7;  Shab.  55a). 
Thus  the  future  of  Israel  would  be  independent  of 
zekut  abot  for  its  salvation,  relying  solely  on  tlie 
will  of  God.  "Though  Abraham  be  ignoranDof  us, 
and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not.  thou,  O  Lord,  art 
our  father,  our  redeemer"  (Isa.  Ixiii.  16;  Shab.  89b). 
luEzekiel'sdescription  of  the  just  man  whodoesonly 
what  is  lawful  and  right  "and  hath  not  eaten  upon 
the  mountains"  (Ezek.  xviii.  6),  the  latter  phrase  is 
interpreted  by  R.  Abba  b.  Hanina  to  mean  "who 
is  independent  of  zekut  abot"  (Sanh.  81a).  The 
Tidmuclists  went  so  far  as  to  express  the  opinion 
that  there  are  living  counterparts  of  the  I'atriarclis, 
and  pointed  to  R.  Hiyya  and  his  sons  (B.  Jl.  85b). 
R.  Ishmael  and  R.  Akiba  were  called  "  the  patri- 
arehs  of  the  world"  (=  "abot  ha-'olam";  'i'er. 
Slick,  iii.  2).  Nevertheless,  nearly  all  the  jirayers 
contain  more  or  less  references  lo  the  patriarchal  in- 
tluence.  The  devotional  luayers  for  women  plead 
in  the  name  of  the  Matriarchs,  esiiecially  the  "Tehi- 
not  Amahot."  But  in  many  jirayers  there  is  a  notice- 
able addition  of  the  words  "Our  God,"  preceding 
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the  phrase  "God  of  our  fathers,"  to  iinlicate  that 
sole  dependence  is  not  upon  the  ralriarelis. 

The   Patriarchs  were  all   born  in  the  month   of 
Tisliri,  according  to  I{.  Eliezer.  or  in  iS'isan  accord- 
ing to  H.  Joshua  (K.  II.  11a).     They  are  liuried  in 
the  cave  of  Machpehih.     The  Jloliaininedans  liad 
built  three  minarets  on  this  cave  al)ove 

Buried  in  the  supposed  locations  of  the  respect- 
the  Cave  of  ive   graves  of   Abraham.   Isaac,   and 

Machpe-     Jacob;  but  the  center  minaret,  that  of 
lah.  Isaac,  soon  collapsed,  and  after  it  had 

been  rebuilt  it  fell  again.  Since  then, 
tradition  says,  the  >[ohamniedans  have  al)andoned 
the  idea  of  replacing  Isaac's  minaret,  as  the  Jews 
claim  that  Is;iac.  being  the  holiest  of  the  Patriarchs, 
objects  to  a  heathen  tower  over  his  grave. 

1{.  Johanan  claimed  that  the  "Sefer  ha-Yashar" 
■was  the  record  of  the  Patriarchs:  and  that  when 
Balaam  exclaimed,  "Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous"  (=  "yesharim";  Num.  xviii.  10),  he  re- 
ferred to  the  Patriarchs  ('Ab.  Zarah  2.ia). 

The  Patriarchs  are  among  the  seven  with  whom 
God  made  His  covenant :  (1)  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18), 
(2)  Isaac  (ib.  xvii.  19),  (3)  Jacob  (Lev.  xxvi.  42),  (4) 
Moses  (Gen.  xxxiv.  27),  (o)  Aaron  (Num.  xviii.  19), 
(6)  Phiuehas  (ib.  xxv.  12),  and  (7)  David  (Ps.  Ixxxix. 
8).  The  Patriarchs  are  also  among  seven  who,  in 
their  sepulchers,  were  not  touched  by  worms  or  rot 
(Derek  Ercz  Zuta  i.  7).  Among  others,  the  Patri- 
archs were  not  dominated  b_v  the  evil  spirit  or  by 
the  angel  of  death.  The  Patriarchs  were  given 
a  taste  of  paradise  by  being  supplied  with  all 
the  world's  good.  Abraham  was  blessed  "in  all 
things"  (■■  ba-kol";  Gen.  xxiv.  1);  Isaac  had  eaten 
"of  all"  ("mi-kol";  tb.  xxvii.  33);  and  Jacob  said 
"I  have  enough"  ("kol";  ib.  xxxiii.  11;  B.  B.  17a). 
These  words  "kol,"  "nii-kol,"  "ba-kol"  were  in- 
■Serted  as  a  blessing  in  the  grace  after  meals. 

See  Ai!RAii.\M;  Is.\.\c;  Jacob;  Machpelah. 

■iv    i;  J.  D.  E. 

PATRICITJS:  1.  Leader  of  the  Jews  against  the 
Romans  iu  the  fourth  century.  When  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  were  severely  oppressed  by  the  Roman 
general  Ursicimis  (351)  they  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt at  revolt,  which  .soon  ended  in  tlieir  destruc- 
tion. At  their  head  stood  a  man  who  is  called  in 
Greek  sources  "Patricius  "  and  in  Jewish  "  Natrona." 
The  latter  name  has  a  Messianic  meaning  and  is  not 
individual.  The  Jews  gained  possession  of  the 
town  of  Sepphoris  (I)iocresarea)  and  of  a  few  neigh- 
boring places;  but  they  were  soon  subdued  by  Crsi- 
cinus  (Pesik.  R.  iii.,  end,  ed.  Friedmann;  Socrates, 
"Historia  Ecclesis,"  ii.  33;  Sozomen,  ii,  3;i ;  Aure- 
lius  Victor,  in  the  "  Life  of  Constantius"),  Sepphoris, 
Tiberias,  Lydda,  and  many  other  cities  being  des- 
troyed by  the  Romans  (Jerome,  "Chronicon,"  2S3d 
Olympiad). 

From  a  pa.ssage  in  the  Midrash  referring  to  these 
events,  where  it  is  said  that  Nehennah  b.  Ilushiel 
(again  a  Messiaiuc  name)  died  before  the  gates  of 
Jeru.salem  in  the  war  against  Constantinople  (=  By- 
zantine empire),  it  may  be  concluded  that  Patricius 
was  killed  in  the  battle;  but  the  whole  nuitter  has 
not  yet  been  cleared  tip. 

2.  The  father  of  Patricius  (Xp'11t32S    11   max ; 
B,  M.  5a ;  Hul.  C4b).     3.  Rabbi  Patricius,  brother  of 
IX.— 30 


R.  Drusus.  lie  transmitted  a  statement  of  Abba  b. 
Abina  concerning  the  composition  of  the  metal 
called  iu  the  Bible  "gold  of  Ophir"  (Yer.  Yoma 
41d;  Ex.  R.  XXXV.  1;  Cant.  R.  iii.  17;  Num.  R.  xii. 
4;  Bacher,  "  Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  iii.  527).  Still  later  the 
name  "  Patrick  "  occurs  in  the  responsa  of  the  Geonim 
(Harkavy,  "  Studien  und  Mittheilungen,"  iv.  263, 
Berlin,  1885). 

BiBI.Ior,R.vpiiY:  Gratz.  GckcIi.  3d  PiJ..  iv.  Sn.  456:  Vogelstein 
and  Uieger,  CfYsdi.  df)- Jnf/cii  in  Iloiii.i.ln:  losHOcxcli. 
<hr  IsmcUteii,  iv.  2«X))  c(int«?ndji  tliat  "ratritius"  Is  not  a 
proper  name. 

G.  S.  Kii. 

PATRIlVrONY.     See  In-hekitance. 

PATRIOTISM  (Hebrew,  im^lD  ]'-lN  nSJp.  from 
im?1D  pX  anx  =  "patriot");  Love  for  and  devo- 
tion to  one's  country.  The  word  is  not  used  in  the 
Hebi-e  w  Scriptures ;  but  the  virtue  of  patriotism  is  ex- 
tolled alike  in  aucieut,  medieval,  and  modern  Jewish 
lore.  References  to  one's  native  land  are  found  in 
Ps.  cxxii.  6,  cxxiv.  1-2,  cxxvi.  1,  cxxxvii.  5,  and  in 
another  connection  in  Gen.  xxxi.  3;  Ex.  iv.  18-19; 
I  Kings  xi.  21-22;  Neh.  ii.  5. 

Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  love  of  an  adopted 
country  in  Jer.  xxix.  7(Hebr.):  "Seek  the  welfare 
of  the  city  whither  I  have  banished  you,  and  pray 
in  its  behalf  unto  the  Lord;  for  in  its  welfare  shall 
ye  fare  well  "  ;  also  ib.  xl.  9 :  "  Have  no  fear  to  serve 
the  Chaldeans;  remain  in  the  land  and  serve  the 
King  of  Babylon,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  you." 
Admonition  to  serve  the  king  and  the  government 
is  implied  in  I  Sam.  xii.  14-15.  Respect  for  the  au- 
thority of  rulers  is  enjoined  iu  Ex.  xxii.  27;  Eccl. 
viii.  2,  X.  20;  and  Prov.  xxiv.  21  ;  and  rulers  them- 
selves are  cautioned  to  act  righteously  in  Prov.  xvi. 
10,  12,  13,  14;  XX.  28;  xxix.  14;  xxxi.  4;  II  Chron. 
xix.  5-7.  Cursing  God  and  cursing  the  king  are 
both  made  punishable  l)y  death  (I  Kings  xxi.  13). 

In  the   Diaspora  patriotism  was  enjoined  as  an 

essential  virtue.     R.  Samuel  laid  down  the  principle 

"  Dina  di-malkuta  dina  "  =  "  The  law  of  the  country 

is  the  law  "  (Git.  10b;  B.  K.  113a).     So  R.  Jose  also 

states:  "The  laws  of  the  country,  even 

In  the       if  wrong,  must  beobej-ed"  (Ket.  Ilia; 

Talmud,  comp.  Yalk.,  Eccl.  ii.  7).  "He  who 
rebels  against  his  sovereign  deserves 
death  "  (Sanh.  49a).  The  rule  of  kings  is  likened  to 
that  of  Heaven  (Ber.  58a).  "  Pray  for  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom ;  for,  were  it  not  for  that,  men  would 
swallow  each  other  alive  "  (Ab.  iii.  a).  The  right  to 
impose  taxes  is  conceded  (Sanh.  20b);  and  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  is  compulsory  (B.  K.  113a).  Honor 
to  rulers  is  conuuended  (Zeb.  102a).  as  rebellion 
against  govermnent  is  decried  (Ber.  Rabba.  sJ  94), 
and  all  acts  for  the  public  welfare  are  lau<led  (Lev. 
R.  on  vii.  7).  Furthermore,  a  benediction  was  to  be 
uttered  on  seeing  a  king  (Ber.  .58a).  Taidiunia  (Noah) 
relates  a  legend  representing  the  Almighty  as  ma- 
king the  Israelites  swear  that  they  would  not  be 
disloyal  to  the  goveriunenls  under  which  they  lived 
(comp.  Ket.  Ilia;  Cant.  R.  on  iii.  5).  One  is  al- 
lowed to  break  the  Sabbath  to  defend  one's  country 
(I  Mace.  ii.  39-41;  comp.  'Er.  45a).  The  whole 
ti'end  of  Talmudic  thought  on  this  .subject  is  indi- 
cated in  such  jias.sages  as;  "Let  the  interests  of  the 
place  iu  which  you  dwell  be  your  own  "  (Zeb.  102a); 
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and,  "Pray  for  the  liappiuess  of  tlie  king,  to  the 
euil  that  anarchy  bo  not  establishwi "  (Ab.  iii.  2). 

Biblical  and  Talinudic  pn-ccpts  would  have  done 
their  work  well  even  if  the  Jew  had  not  been  a  pa- 
triot de  facto.      Israel's  wars,  from  Joshua's  con- 
queat  till  the  sixth  century  of  the  present  era,  engen- 
dered   the   most   devoted   patriotism. 
In  Medie-    and  were  responsible  for  thousands  of 
val   and      martyrs — men  and  women.     Scattered 
Modern      abroad,  with  no  country  of  his  own. 
Times.        Israel   became  a  patriot  in  -nhatever 
land  lie  dwelt,  giving  his  life  and  sub- 
stance for  the  good  of  the  state ;  and  this  in  countries 
that  persecuted  him  eefually  with  those  that  granted 
him  rights  and  liberties.     Given  civil  and  military 
employment  in  the  early  centuries  in  Rome,  often 
selected  as  ambassador  to  Europe  by  the  emperors 
of   the   East,   placed   in   positions  of  financial  and 
political  trust  by  the  Italian  republics,  by  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  by  the  popes,  serving 
France  and  many  other  countries  in  all  lionorable 
capacities,  the  Jew  has  proved  that  patriotism  is  in- 
grained in  his  nature  (G.  Ben  Levi,  "  Les  Matinees  du 
Samcdi,"  trans.  A.  Abrahams,  p.  171,  London,  1846). 
On  the  military  patriotism  of  the  Jew  see  Akmt. 

Good  citizenship  has  been  emphasized  asa  part  of 
the  Israelite's  duty  by  many  Jewish  synods  and  as- 
semblies, notably  Napoleon's  Sauhedrin  (1806)  and 
the  synod  of  Leipsic  (1869).  The  standpoint  of  Ju- 
daism in  this  regard  is  succinctly  put  in  Moritz 
Lazarus'  "Ethics  of  Judaism."  p.  304:  "Judaism 
commands  the  conscientious  observance  of  the  laws 
of  the  state,  respect  for  and  obedience  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  therefoj-e  forbids  rebellion  against  gov- 
ernmental ordinances  and  evasion  of  the  law.  Juda- 
ism commands  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  one's 
fellow  men,  the  service  of  individuals  and  comnui- 
nities  in  accordance  with  one's  ability." 

Bini.IOGRAPiTT:  Simon  Wolf.  Tlie  AmcricimJeir  as  Patrint, 
Snlflict\  ami  C'iti2(:/i.  AVjishinpton.   189.5;    Madison    I'elfi-s. 
Jnntice  to  the  Jew,  New  York,  1903 ;  H.  Adler,  ('<ni  Jewis  He 
Patriots  1  in  The  Nineteenth  Centura,  April,  ISTS. 
s.  H.   C. 

PATTO  (PATO),  BENJAMIN  BIAS:  Span 
isli  h.'ikain  and  preacher;  killed  .\pril,  l(i(J4 ;  sun  of 
Jacob  Dias  Pato,  and  a  pupil  of  Saul  Levi  Hlorteira. 
whose  collection  of  sermons  "Gibe'at  Sha'nl  "  Patto 
and  his  fellow  pupil  Mnses  Jacob  Belmonte  edited  in 
164.5.  Patto  was  the  lirst  teaclier  at  the  educational 
and  charilalile  institution  known  as  "  Abi  Yetomim," 
called  also  the  "  Academia  de  los  Iluerfanos," 
founded  at  Amsterdam  iu  1648.  The  epitaph  writ- 
ten by  his  colleague  Solomon  de  Oliveyra  eonlirms 
the  statement  made  by  D.  L.  de  Barrios  regarding  the 
murder  of  Patto.  Patto  was  theauthor  of  a  S])anish 
poem  (printed  in"Klogios  tjue  Zelosos  Dedicaron," 
etc.,  p.  112)  on  the  death  of  the  martyr  Bernal. 

Biiu.KKiKAPHY  :  Barrios,  Artml  de  la.i  VidtiK.p.  7S:  Idem.  Tri- 
iimiihn  del  Onrifnio  I'(})iular,  ji.'tn;  Solomon  de  Ollveyni. 
Shamhernt  Oahlut,   p.  CA:   KavsiTlliiK,  liihl.  £sp.-i'or/.- 
Jud.  p.  85 ;  idem,  in  I{.  E.  J.  xxxll.  92. 
S-  M.   K. 

PATTO,   SAMSON  GOMEZ  :     Member  of  the 

college  (it  rabbis  in  .lerusalem  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.    In  ITO.")  he   approve<i  the  work  "Peri    Ila- 
dash  "  of  Hezekiah  de  Silva,  which  was  published 
in  1706. 
8.  M.  K. 


PAUL  DE  BURGOS  or  PAUL  DE  SANTA 
MARIA  (Jewish  n;ime.  Solomon  ha-Levi): 
Spanish  archbishop;  born  at  Burgos  about  1351; 
died  Aug.  29,  143.i.  His  father,  Isaac  ha-Levi,  had 
come  from  Aragon  or  Navarre  to  Burgos  in  the 
middle  of  the  foiirteenth  century.  Solomon  lia- 
Levi  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  Jew  of 
the  city,  and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Talmud  and  rabbinieid  literature,  ollicialiug  as 
rabbi  of  Burgos,  and  apparently  tilling  the  oltice  of 
tax-farmer  at  the  same  time.  His  scholarship  and 
intelligence,  no  less  than  his  ]iiety,  won  the  [iraise 
of  Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
learned  correspondence  (Isaac  b.  Sheshet,  Resp(msa, 
Nos.  183-192).  On  July  21,  1390.  or,  according  to 
others,  1391,  he  was  baiitized  at  Burgos,  taking  the 
name  Paul  de  Santa  Mai-ia.  The  mo- 
His  fives  of  his  conversion  seem  to  have 

Baptism,  been  ambition  and  vanity,  although 
he  himself  alleged  that  he  had  been 
convinced  by  the  works  of  Tliomas  Aquinas.  At 
the  same  time  his  brothers  Pedro  Suarez  and  Alvar 
Garcia,  and  his  children,  one  daughter  and  four 
sons,  aged  fr(mi  three  to  twelve  years,  were  bap- 
tized. His  wife,  Joanna,  whom  he  had  married  in 
his  twenty-sixth  year,  remained  faithful  tojudaism, 
dying  in  that  faith  in  1420;  she  was  afterward  buried 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Pablo,  built  by  her  husband. 

Paul  went  to  Paris  to  study,  receiving  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology  after  several  years,  and  then 
visited  London,  where  he  probably  remained  only  a 
short  lime,  sending  a  Hebrew  .satire  on  Purim  to 
Don  Jleir  .\lguades  fiom  that  city  (Israel  Abrahams, 
"Paul  de  Burgos  in  London,"  in  "J.  Q.  R."  xii.  2.5.5 
et  scq.;  Stein.schneider,  "Cat.  Leydcn."  No.  64.  7). 
He  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Trevino,  and  in 
1402  became  Bishop  of  Cartagena.  His  intelligence 
and  scholarship,  as  well  as  his  gift  of  oratory, 
gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  King  Henry  of 
Castile,  who  in  1406  appointed  him  keeper  of  the 
royal  seal,  in  succession  to  Pero  Lopez  de  Ayala. 
and  designated  him  in  his  will  tutor  of  his  sou  D. 
Juan.  Paul  subseijuently  became  a  member  of  the 
regency  of  Castile  and  Archbisho])  of  Burgos,  being 
succeeded  in  the  latter  dignity  during  his  lifetime 
1)3'  his  son  Alonso. 

Paul,  who  even  after  lie  had  been  baptized  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  several  Jews,  including 
Joscjih   Orabuena,    chief    rabbi    of    Navarre,    and 
Joshua  ibn  Vivos,  became  a  bitter  enemy  of  Juda- 
ism,   and    trieil   his   best,    frequently 
His  with   success,  to  convert  Ills   former 

Bitterness    coreligionists.      In    the    same    spirit 

Toward       the  chief  object  of  the  edict  which  he 

Judaism,  drafted  as  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  which  was  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  the  regent  D.  Catherine  at  Valladoliil  on 
Jan.  3  (not  12),  1413,  was  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  This  law,  which  consisted  of  twenty-four 
articles,  was  designed  to  separate  the  Jews  entirely 
from  the  Chrislians,  to  paralyze  their  comuK'rce,  to 
humiliate  them,  ami  to  expose  them  to  contempt, 
rec|uiring  them  either  to  live  within  the  close  quar- 
tersof  theirghettoor  toacceiit  baptism.     See  SrAiN. 

Imi>elled  by  his  hatred  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism, 
Paul  in  the  year  preceding  his  death  composed  the 
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"Dialogus  I'auli  et  Sauli  Contni  Juda;os,  sivo  Scru- 
tiiiium  Scripturarum"  (Mantiui.  1475;  Mayenci", 
1478;  Paris.  l.")07,  153.");  Burg<is,  1591),  wliicli  sub- 
sequently servetl  as  a.  source  for  Alfonso  dc  S|)ina, 
Geronimo  de  Santa  Ke,  and  other  Spanish  writers 
hostile  to  the  Jews.  A  few  years  after  liis  baptism 
he  wrote  "  Additiones"  (which  consist  of  addenda  to 
Nicolas  de  Lyra's  postils  on  the  Hible,  and  have 
been  frequently  printed),  and  in  his  old  age  a  "  His- 
toria  Universal "  in  Spanish  verse. 

Bibliography  :  Sanctotis,  Vita  D.  Pauli  Epi^cnpi Burocnxix, 
pp.  ;£?,  4U  ft  scq.',  Alouso  Fernandez,  Histot-Ui  Ue  Phvcucia^ 
p.  94;  Kios,  /.XH'/i'i.v,  pp.  Si'*  t(  .«<y.;  idem.  Hist.  li.  2S1  <( 
scq..  i^i  ct  seq.x  I.  da  ("o^ita.  Israel  uwi  die  Vother.  German 
iransl.,  pp.  iJf  ct  .v i;.;  Sieiiischneiiler,  Cat.  Bndl.  p.  ai8T ; 
Kayserling,  Seithardim,  pp.  (>4  et  xcq.\  Gratz,  Geseh.  vili.  84 
ct  neq.  His  epitaph  is  given  in  Florez,  Kspana  Satirada, 
xxvi.  387,  and  Kayserling,  i.e.  p.  333. 
s.  M.  K. 

PAUL  DE  SANTA  MARIA.     See  Paul  de 
Briuios. 
PATTIi  OF  TARSUS.     See  Saul  op  Taksis. 

PAULLI,  HOLGER  (OLIGER)  :  Danish  re- 
ligious fuiiatic;  burn  ill  L'upenhagen  16-14;  died 
there  Aug..  1714.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known 
except  that  he  had  studied  theology.  In  1680  he 
Avas  a  slave-merchant,  trading  in  the  West  Indies 
and  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  which  business  he 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 

In  1«)94  Paulli  suddenly  became  religious.  He 
proclaimed  himself  the  new  Messiah  and  king  of 
the  .Jews,  announced  that  he  had  been  chosen  bj- 
God  to  convert  His  people  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and,  leaving  his  wife  and  si.x  children,  set  out  to 
propagate  his  views.  He  went  to  France,  and 
thence  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  began  (1697)  to 
publish  numerous  religious  tracts  calculated  to 
"rouse  Israel  from  its  spiritual  lethargy"  and  to 
bring  about  a  union  between  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian faiths.  He  maintained  that  God  had  espe- 
ciallj' appointed  him  for  this  task  because  his  grand- 
fatlier  had  been  a  Jew  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  David. 

Paulli  proclaimed  that  it  was  his  intention  to  estab- 
lish a  new  Jewish  kingdom  in  Palestine,  and  he  ad- 
dressed letters  to  several  European  rulers  apprising 
them  of  this  resolve  and  assuring  them  that  Jerusa- 
lem would  he  rebuilt  in  1730,  in  Avhich  year  the  Mes- 
siah would  descend  from  heaven  to  officiate  as  high 
priest  of  the  Holy  C'ity.  He  advised  the  King  of 
France  to  leave  his  throne,  and  to  join  the  British 
sovereign  in  assisting  him  (Paulli)  to  baptize  by 
force  those  .lews  who  would  not  voluntarily  em- 
brace Christianity. 

On  account  of  these  wild   and  fanatical  doings 

Paulli  was  imprisoned  at  Amsterdam  in  1701 ;   but 

in  the  following  year  his  relatives  se- 

Travels  in   cured  his  release  on  the  condition  that 

Holland  they  would  keep  him  away  from  IIol- 
and  land.     From  1703  to  170fi"ln!  tiaveled 

Germany,  in  Germany,  making  propaganda  for 
his  cause  and  continuing  the  publica- 
tion of  religious  pamphlets.  His  German  audiences 
were,  however,  less  enthusiastic  and  ai)preciative 
than  his  Dutch  ones  had  been;  and  in  1706  he  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen. 

Here  a  number  of  Jews  assembled  in  his  house 


and  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  efforts  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Israel.  Sev- 
eral meetings  were  held  at  which  Paulli  spoke  at 
great  length  on  his  holy  mission.  But  the  king, 
Frederick  IV.,  soon  put  an  end  to  these  demonstra- 
tions. He  ordered  the  chief  of  the  Copenhagen 
police  to  prevent  further  meetings,  and  to  admonish 
Paulli  to  remain  quiet ;  and  thus  the  anger  of  the 
Christian  ]iopulace,  which  had  been  roused  to  such 
a  iiitch  that  an  outbreak  against  the  Jews  was 
feared,  was  soon  allayed.  Paulli  published  a  few 
more  tractsand  pamphlets;  but  he  soon  discontinued 
his  missionary  work  altogether  (see  also  Dkxmauk). 

Of  Paullis  writings,  some  of  which  are  e.xtant  in 
the  Store  Kongelige  Bibliothck,  Copenhagen,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned:  "Triomph.  Triomph 
'n'  Triomph  in  den  Afgchouwen  Steen  Zonder 
Handen.  D.  i.  D'n^XH  in  des  Zelfs  II.  II.  H.  Drie- 
vnldigh  Eenigheit  tot  Bckeeringe  van  de  Joden 
Ontdekt  in  de  Person  hares  5Iessia>."  Amsterdam, 
1697-98;  "Den  seer  Groten  Dagh  Jizreels.  Kabbi 
Jlosche  bar  Mainion  en  den  Apostel  St.  Paulus.  der 
Joden  en  Heidenen  Leeraers,  Vereenight.''  ih.  1698; 
"Moses  Neemt  de  Decke  af,  waer  door  de  Joden  tot 
Triomph  sien  Israels  Jlessias,  Jehovah  den  Godt  der 
Hebreen,"  ib.  1700;  "Kurtzer  Bericht  an  Alle  Puy- 
sancen  von  Eurojia.  in  deren  Gebiet  Juden  Sind, 
Wo  Jetzt  von  Oliger  Paulli  Geredet  Wird.  Betref- 
fend  Seinen  Beruff  zur  Vereinigung  der  Juden  und 
Christen,"  Hamburg  (?),  1704;  "Es  1st  Jedennoch 
Wahr,  Dass  die  Fast  Todte  Braut  Christi  Sich  zum 
Leben  Erregen  Wird  zur  Aufmunterung  der  Juden 
um  Sie  zu  Vereinigeu  in  Jesu  Messia,  David's 
Sohn."  1704. 

Paulli  s  pamphlets  called  forth  several  answers, 
both  friendly  and  antagonistic.  Of  the.se  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  cited  :  H.  B.  Coster,  "  'T  Groote  lio- 
siana,  Selfs  van  Joden  L'ytgeroepen,  om  dar  Meede 
te  Verwelkommen  deu  Messias.  David's  Soon."  Am- 
sterdam. 1701;  Gilbert  Leiding.  "Gegeu-Antwort 
auf  die  Vermeinte  Kurtze  Eulblossnng  des  Un- 
gliickseeligen  Oliger I'aulli."  llaiidiuig.  1704;  Adier 
Croon.  "  DerGottliche  Kulf  andie  Zerslrcuete  Juden 
zur  WiciUikehr  zu  dem  Verlassenen  Gott.  aus  der 
Heil.  Schrillt  Ilerru  Oliger  Paulli  Geoffeubahret," 
ib.  (•>),  1704. 

BiBi.loGR.vrHT:  r.  F.  Brloka.  Dannh  liiDfiratiiil!  Lexicmii 
Chr.  Kruun.  liitiliitteca  liattiea,  i.'Mf  it  feq.:  Frank  Cramer. 
Hnlficr  Ptttdli,  in  llie  yeir  Km  iHi(.«(»(irr<i  Matiazinc.  New 
York.  March,  1904;   Nielsen,  KiolKiiliarns  Hinturie.  vl.  «5 

et  scq. 

s.  F.  C. 

PAULUS  OF  PRAGUE  (Elhanan  ben  Men- 

ahem)  :  Comcn  in  Christiaiiily  ,  bom  apparently 
at  Kholm  (Chelm),  Poland,  about  1.540;  died  at 
Prague  about  the  end  of  the  si.vteenlh  century. 
He  was  first  baptized  at  Nuremberg  in  1556,  was  re- 
baptized  at  Chelm  in  I56H.  and  is  said  to  have  died 
after  he  had  lor  I  he  .second  time  I'oi  sworn  the  Chris, 
tian  religion. 

Paulus  wrote  several  works  in  German  with  Latio 
lilies  in  defense  of  Christianity,  among  them  "So- 
lida  et  Perspicua  Demonstratio  de  SS.  Trinitate," 
Leipsic,  1574.  To  the  second  edition  (ib.  1.576) 
was  prefi.xed  a  pamjililet  entitled  "Confessio  Fidel 
et  Testimonia  Scriptiirie  Sacrjc  de  Hesurrectione 
Mortuorum."     He  is,  however,  parlicularly  known 
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for  his  "Mysteriuni  Novum"  (Helnistadt,  1580),  in 
whicli  lie  endeavors  to  prove  by  means  of  gematria 
and  notarikon  that  the  names  of  Jesus  and  liis 
mother,  Jhiry,  oeeur  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  caba- 
listic works,  and  that  Jesus  is  indicated  iu  tlie  liible 
as  tlio  true  Messiali.  lie  jirefaced  tliis  work  with  a 
Hebrew  poem  consisting  of  139  verses  arranged  in 
alpliabetical  order  and  giving  an  acrostic  of  his  own 
name.  A  Latin  translation  was  published  in  the 
same  year.  I'auhis  wrote  also:  "Symbolum  A])os- 
tolicum  "  (Wittenberg,  1580)  aud"Jona  Qnadrilin- 
guis"  (Helmstiidt,  1580),  the  Book  of  Jonali  in  four 
languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German. 

Binr.tc-.RAPiiT  :  De  le  Rol.  Judcn-Missinn,  1.  1.3.3;  Fiirst,  Bihl. 
Jud.  i.  22a ;  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hehr.  i.,  iii.,  iv.,  Nos.  224,  1812. 
s.  M.  Sel. 

PAUPERS.    See  Charity. 

PAVIA  (the  ancient  Ticinum)  :  Italian  city, 
situated  on  the  Hiver  Ticino;  the  chief  city  of  the 
province  of  Pavia.  The  lirst  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Jews  in  this  city  belongs  to  the  eighth 
century,  when  occiuTcd  the  religious  disputation 
between  Julius  of  Pavia  and  Pietro  of  Pisa.  The 
Jews  of  Pavia,  as  of  otiier  cities  of  the  ^lilan  duchy, 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  banking,  commerce,  and 
agriculture.  At  the  close  of  the  tifteentli  century 
tiiere  appeared  in  Pavia  the  famous  Bernardinus  of 
Feltre,  who.sc  preaching  strongly  incensed  the  Jiop- 
ulace  against  tlie  Jews;  but  Duke  Gian  Galeazzo 
8forza.  seeing  the  effect  of  his  sermons,  forbade  him 
to  continue  preaching  (1480).  In  order  to  strike  in- 
<lirectly  at  the  Jews,  Bernardinus  then  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  a  "monte  di  pietil "  (pawn-shop)  in 
the  city.  In  a  document  dated  April  2.  1W5,  Duke 
Gian  Galeazzo  promised  to  sanction  this  institution 
as  soon  as  it  shoidd  be  fairly  estiiblislied.  Never- 
theless, under  the  rule  of  the  dukes  tlie  condition  of 
the  Jews  was  tolerable,  and  remained  so  until  Pavia 
came  \mder  Spanish  domination.  Pope  Julius  III. 
commanded  the  burning  of  all  the  Talmudic  wri- 
tings, even  iu  tliose  |irovinces  which  were  not  under 
his  dominion  ;  but  Don  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  tlie  gov- 
ernor of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  yielded  to  the  eutrea-ties 
of  the  Jews  ami  refused  to  obey  the  pope's  order. 

In  1559  the  prwtching  of  two  monks  against  the 
Jews  in  Pavia  again  aroused  tlie  dormant  hatred  of 
the  populace.  Many  of  the  .Tews  were  abused  and 
maltreated,  until  the  heads  of  their  community  had 
recourse  to  the  senate  of  Milan,  which  intervened, 
threatened  with  heavy  jieiialties  all  who  molested 
the  Jews,  and  thus  restored  quiet  and  order.  In 
l.-)()6  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain  decreed  the  banish- 
ment of  all  Jews  from  the  Milanese  iirovinces,  but  at 
the  urgent  jietition  of  the  heads  of  the  communities 
to  the  governor  and  the  senate  this  decree  was  not  en- 
forced. Notwithstanding,  in  September  of  the  same 
year  the  king  obliged  the  Jews  to  wear  the  yellow- 
cap  and  forbade  them  to  lend  money  at  interest. 

On  Aug.  'i'.).  15S2.  a  Jew  of  Cremona  was  killed 
by  a  Christian,  who  was  put  to  death  for  the  crime. 
This  sentence  so  enraged  the  Christians  of  Cremona 
and  Pavia  that  they  besought  Philip  II.  to  banish 
all  Jews  from  their  territories.  The  king  com- 
manded the  governor  of  Milan  to  lake  a  census  of 
the  Jews  immediately,  but  the  e.\pulsion  did  not 


take  place  because  tlie  Jews  had  been  useful  at  a 
time  of  famine.  In  1592,  however,  Philip  again 
decreed  their  banishment.  At  the  entreaty  of  the 
Jews  the  governor  allowed  them  a  respite  and  i.ssued 
a  safe-conduct  to  Samuel  Cohen  of  Ah'ssandria. 
who  went  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  coreligionists 
with  the  king;  the  result  was  that  the  king  com- 
manded the  governor  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  edict.  But  owing  to  the  further  insistence  of 
the  people  of  Cremona  and  Pavia  and  the  constant 
urging  of  his  confessor.  Pliilip  again  ordered  the  gen- 
eral expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  Milanese  terri- 
tory (March,  1596).  The  governor  then  gave  them 
liermission  to  remain  in  Lombardy  until  the  begin- 
ning of  1597.  The  Christiausof  Cremonaand  Pavia 
acc(n-diiigly  wrote  again  to  the  king,  who  com- 
manded tlie  governor  to  permit  no  delay. 

The  governor  tlieu  gave  the  Jews  two  months  in 
which  to  depart.  He  obliged  the  poor  to  leave  first, 
giving  them  an  escort  of  soldiers  and  5,000  llorins  iu 
goUl  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  The  major- 
ity left  the  province  of  Milan  after  Easter,  and  the 
remainder  after  Pentecost.  But  two  Jewish  fami- 
lies were  left  in  Cremona,  Lodi,  and  Alessandria;  iu 
Pavia  not  one  Jew  remaineil. 

The  following  were  among  the  rabbis  of  Pavia: 
Moses  da  Pavia  (lltli  cent.);  Jose]ili  ben  Solomon 
Colon  of  Mantua  (r.  1480);  Liwa  (Judah)  Landau 
and  his  son  .lacob  (emigrants  from  Germany) ;  and 
Uzziel  ben  Joseph.     See  Ai.ess.\ndri.\  ;  Cre.mon.v. 

BiBi.iociRAPHV:  Branchi,  DcUr  Tiiionrafic  Ehraiclu:  di  Crc- 
mnnn  del  ><ceiili>XVI.  Cremonji.  18(17;  (iriirz,  drsrli. \in.2'.i7^ 
•iW,  2.'):;,  2.51;  ix.  :iril,  4KS;  Uagfitla.  I  ]m-iinli  r  gli  Sfiii-ic 
)iij  Ciit<liU<i<U  Pit  via,  ii.4r>l:  Miirtara,  htilirr  ;  t'csnro.  Vevni 
xiiir  f-j-Viinintiil<i  Ixiriilitiea  di  CniiKnia.  in  II  Vr.ixtlln 
I.ii-arliticd,  1.S82.  pp.  3(12  ct  «(,/.,  3:i9  ct  neij.;  'Emck  ha-BaUa, 
ed.  Wiener,  pp.  102,  1116,  129  ct  neq.,  IH. 
s.  U.  C. 

PAVIA,  ANGELO:  Italian  deputy  and  law- 
yer; born  at  Venice  Feb.  34,  1858.  He  i"s(1904)  dis- 
trict attorney  for  tlie  province  of  Como.  In  Jan., 
1894,  on  the  death  of  Genala,  deputy  for  Sorcsiiia  in 
the  province  of  Cremona.  Pavia  was  cho.sen  as  his 
successor,  and  was  reelected  at  tlie  general  election 
of  May  26,  1895,  and  again  in  Dee.,  1904. 

nini.incRAPHV  :    Pallestrinl,  7  Jfoslri  Dcjxdali,  p.  l.")9,  Pa- 
lermo, 18U(J:  Ilhi.'^tra'ziouc  Italiana,  1S94,  part  i.,  p.  1.58. 

R.  U.    C. 

PAVIA,  JULIUS  (LULLUS)  DA:  Italian 
scholar  ot  the  eighth  century;  one  of  the  tirst  Euro- 
pean Jews  known  by  uaiiie.  According  to  Alcuin, 
he  sustained  in  Pavia  about  760  a  religious  contro- 
versy with  the  grammarian  Maestro  Pietro  da  Pisa. 
In  a  letter  to  Charlemagne.  Alcuin  writes  as  follows: 
"On  my  way  to  l{onie  in  my  yinilli  [Alcuin  was 
forty  years  old  in  781]  I  remained  for  .some  days  at 
Pavia,  in  which  citv  a  religious  disputation  was 
being  maintained  by  Julius  Guideo  and  Maestro 
Pietro  da  Pisa.  It  is  commonly  rejiorted  that  this 
discussion  is  to  be  written  down  in  a  book  and  is  to  be 
preserved.  Jlaestro  Pietroisthc  most erudilcof  the 
distinguished  grammarians  at  the  imjierial  iialace." 

In  JalTe's  "Monumeiita  Alcuiniana."  ji.  458,  the 
name  is  written  "Lullus"  instead  of  "Julius." 

Buu.iOdRAPnv:    GattI,   G.   TiniioiKis  HiMorIn   Mfdialaiii, 
17(14,  p.  :!i);  (Jilrtemann.  Gincli.  ii.  12;  VoKelsteIn  ami  HIi'Ker, 
(Ic.ieli.  der  Judtn  in  Horn,  1.  100. 
8.  U.    C. 
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PAVIA  -  GENTILOMO  -  FORTIS,  EUGE- 
NIA :  ItaliiUi  poetess:  bom  nt  .Milan  .lun.  4.  1n2-'; 
died  at  Asolo.  iiciir  Tioviso,  Dt'c.  ;jU.  iy'J3.  She  wiis 
a  pupil  of  Luiiii  Cmrer.  and  lior  house  iu  Venice  was 
for  many  years  the  rendezvousof  patiiotsand  litter- 
ateurs. She  was  twice  married,  first  to  S.  Gentilo- 
mo.  a  noted  Hebi-aist,  and  then  to  Dr.  Fortis.  Iter 
works  include :  "  La  Hegina  di  Salia  "  (poem) :  "  Odi  " 
(1842);  "XuovePoesie"  (l.S.il),  dedirated  lo  Carrer: 
verses  on  Hebrew  subjects  in  the  '"Annuario"  of 
Flamiuiuo  Servi  for  i>lj:U  (Corfu,  1873),  in  addition 
to  various  translations  of  medieval  Hebrew  poems 
and  original  Italian  verses  in  Jewish  and  other 
literary  magazines. 

BiBUOGRAPHV:   II  VesKillo  iKracliticn.  ISSH,  \i.  »;  lUustra- 
ziinie  Itatiana^  1894,  part  i..  p.  ti, 

s.  U.  C. 

PAWNBROKERS.      Sec  Pledges. 

PAZ,  DUARTE  DE  :  Portuguese  Marano; 
representative  of  and  attorney  for  his  Portuguese 
coreligionists;  died  about  1")41.  He  was  a  skilful 
diplomat  but  a  weak  character,  and  undertook  a 
dubious  role.  He  tilled  various  military  posts,  and 
so  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  in  the  Afiican 
war.  ill  which  he  lost  an  eye,  that  he  gained  the 
contidence  of  King  John  HI.,  who  employed  him  in 
state  business.  He  was  entrusted  with  a  diplomatic 
mission,  and  just  before  his  departure  was  decora- 
ted with  the  Order  of  Christ.  Instead  of  going  to 
the  post  to  which  lie  had  been  accredited,  however, 
Duarte  went  to  Home,  where  he  displayed  extraor- 
dinary activity  in  theinterestsof  the  Keo-Christians. 
His  tiery  eloquence  and  the  lavish  gifts  with  which 
he  was  plentifully  supplied,  won  the  support  of 
most  of  the  cardinals.  On  Oct.  IT,  lo32,  Clement 
VII.  aiHiulled  the  bull  of  Dec.  17,  1531,  relating  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  he  abro- 
gated it  entirely  bv  the  bull  of  pardon  April  7, 
1533. 

AVhile  Duarte  was  in  secret  correspondence  with 
John  HI.,  whose  interests  he  was  ostensibly  guard-  ■ 
ing.  he  was  really  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Neo-Chris- 
tiaus,  who  placed  large  sums  at  his  disposal.  He 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, however,  that  John  ordered  his  ambassador  at 
Rome  to  deprive  Duarte  of  his  decoration.  When, 
at  Duarte's  instance.  Pope  Paul  HI.  issued  the  bull 
of  Oct.  12,  1.535,  which  interdicted  any  examination 
of  the  faith  of  the  Xeo-Christiansand  thecontiscation 
of  their  proiierty,  and  in  general  forljade  all  inquisi- 
torial proceedings  against  them,  John,  finding  his 
plans  thwarted  by  Duarte,  tried  to  have  him  put 
out  of  the  way.  One  evening  toward  the  end  of 
January,  1536,  Duarte  was  attacked  by  masked  men 
on  the  street,  and  was  left  for  dead  with  fourteen 
wounds.  The  armor  which  he  wore  uinler  his  cloth- 
ing, however,  saved  his  life.  He  was  carrieil  to  the 
house  of  Philip  Estrozi,  and  lalor,  by  order  of  the 
pope,  was  taken  to  the  convent  of  S.  Angelo,  where 
he  was  carefully  nursed  back  to  health.  It  was  said 
by  w-ell-in formed  persons  that  the  assassins  had  been 
hired  by  the  king;  and  Duarte  himself  wished  to 
prove  this  in  court.  John  naturally  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  attack,  saying  that  a  priest  with 
whom  Duarte  had  quarreled  had  wounded  him. 

Duarte's  role  as  friend  of  the  Nco-Christians  was 


at  an  end ;  and  he  disappeared  from  the  scene.  His 
coreligionists  now  charged  that  he  had  embezzled 
4.000  ducats  which  had  been  intended  for  the  pope, 
and  had  used  the  money  to  defray  the  expen.ses  of  his 
own  luxurious  life;  in  revenge  Duarte  became  their 
bitter  enemy.  From  Venice  he  denounced  them  to 
King  John,  and  addressed  to  the  pope  a  memorial, 
in  which  he  slandered  them  vilely  and  advi.sed  the 
pontiir  to  conliscate  their  property  and  to  use  a 
third  of  it  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  In  his  fury  he 
libeled  Diego  Antonio  also,  the  new  rejiresentjilive 
of  the  Neo-Cliristians.  and  he  bitterly  attacked  even 
the  Curia  itself.  From  Venice  Duarte  went  to 
Ferrara,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  he  was  imprisoned.  After  his  liberation  he 
again  turned  to  Judaism.  He  finally  emjgraled  to 
Turkey,   where  he  died  a  Mohamme<lan.     See  Ix- 

QIISITION, 

DiBLiOGRAPiIv:  Heri'Ulann,  TTiflniiii  ihi  IiKiiiisiraii  em  I'lir- 
tiitiiih  i.  SWi  cl  ii«i.:  u.  ua  it  .V. .;.,  L'lL'  .  (  M ./.:  Sim'sji.  .1  iiikich. 
Mnnf)rin»  c  Dncununtus.  i^p.  :i;i7  i  /  >»  7.,  I.ishun,  is44  ;  Kuiit^t- 
maiin,  MUitclKner-  (JiUintr-Aiiziiiini.  IMT,  Nos.  V!)  et  neq.; 
liriitz,  (Jrtirli.  Ix.  2S7  ct  seq.:  Kayserlinc,  dcfc/i.  der  Jtulen 
iu  Piltiuiial,  pp.  1S9  ft  iffq.^  lull  it  i^cq.,  '^^l  ct  srq. 

s.  :m   k. 

PAZ,    ENRiaXJE    ENRiaUEZ    DE.      See 

Gomez,  Antonio  Enkiquez. 

PE  (S):  Seventeenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet. Its  name  appears  to  be  connected  with  "peh" 
=  " mouth"  (see  Ai.pii.xbet).  "Pe"  has  a  double 
pronunciation :  (1)  as  a  surd  mute  (which  sound  is 
indicated  by  the  dagesh  lene)  it  is  identical  with 
tlie  English  "p,"  and  (2)  as  a  spirant  with  the  Eng- 
lish "f."  It  s(mietimes  interchanges  with  the  other 
labials  3  O,  and  V  "  Pe  "  has  also  two  forms:  one 
for  the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  a  word  (D).  and 
another  for  the  end  {!\).  It  occurs  only  as  a  railical, 
never  as  a  formative  element.  As  a  numeral,"  pe  " 
(in  the  later  period)  has  the  value  80. 

T.  I.   Bit, 

PEACE  (Dli'L")-— Biblical  Data  :  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  is  "prosperity,"  "health"  (Jer. 
xxix.  7;  Job  XV.  21  [A.  V.  "prosperity"];  Isa. 
xlviii.  18;  Ps.  cxxii.  6:  Abot  iii.  2).  It  is  used  in 
salutations,  as  when  Jacob  asked  the  shepherds  con- 
cerning Laban  (Gen,  xxix,  0).  or  when  Joseph  in- 
quired of  his  brethren  regarding  his  father  (Gen. 
xliii.  27,  Hebr.  ;  comp.  II  Kings  iv.  26).  Later,  iu 
Hebrew,  as  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic,  "Peace  unto 
you"  became  a  regular  form  of  salutation. 

The  term  is  used  alsotodenote  friendship:  "Even 
good  friends,  in  whom  I  have  trusted  (lit.  "men  of 
my  peace"],  who  have  eaten  my  bread,  lift  tip  the 
heel  against  me"  (Ps,  xli.  9;  coinp.  Isa.  liv.  10;  Jer. 
xvi.  5,  XX.  10). 

The  second  distinct  meaning  of  the  icm  is 
"peace"  as  opposed  to  "war"  (EccI,  iii,  8;  et  m.). 
It  signifies  also  peace  of  mind  and  heart  is  opposed 
10  the  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  caused  by  evil  (Isa. 
xxxii.  17,  xlviii.  22).  The  love  of  jieace  is  incul- 
cated as  a  virtue.  The  covenant  of  peace  is,  there- 
fore, most  highly  esteemed.  "Love  the  truth  and 
peace"  (Zecli.  viii.  lit;  comp.  il>  16;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  1; 
Abot  i.  12).  Peace  is  one  of  those  blessings  which 
God  bestows  upon  man,  for  He  is  the  creator  of 
peace:  "I  make  peace,  and  create  evil"  (Isa.  xlv. 
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7;  comp.  ib.  Ivii.  19;  Gen.  xv.  lo;  Ps.  xxix.  11, 
cxlvii.  14). 

Among  file  blessings  that  Israel  looks  foi-ward  to 
in  Jlessinnic  times  the  blessing  of  peace  stands  forth 
most  prominently.  Israel  lias  so  often  felt  the 
strong  arm  of  the  conqueror  that  peace  and  security 
seemed  mo.st  desirable.  The  Prophets  went  still 
further;  they  longed  for  universal  peace,  for  that 
peace  which  should  unite  all  men  and 
In  Messi-  jicrvadc  the  whole  universe.  Thus 
anic  Con-    Isaiah  pictures  the  Jlessianic  time  as  a 

ception.  jieriod  in  which  all  men  will  walU  in 
the  path  of  God  ;  when  He  will  jvidge 
between  the  nations  and  peoples,  and  war  will  be 
no  longer  known  (ii.  2-4).  Micah  goes  still  further; 
every  one  shall  enjoy  jieace  and  prosperity  without 
any  interference  w-hatever  (iv.  4).  In  Isaiah  (xi. 
6-9)  tlie  universal  peace  is  to  include  also  all  beasts 
of  the  field.  "  Prince  of  Peace  "  is  a  designation  for 
the  anointed  (Tsa.  ix.  6,  comp.  Ix.  IT,  l.wi.  13;  Zech. 
ix.  10).  In  the  Apocrypha  the  blessing  of  peace 
finds  repeated  expression,  especially  in  Ecclcsiasti- 
cus  (see  xxviii.  Vi.  1.  23).  In  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xxv., 
among  the  things  that  are  beautiful  are  enuinerated 
the  unity  of  brethren,  and  the  "woman and  her  hus- 
band that  walk  together  in  agreement." 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :  Peace  is  glorified 

as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  and  blessings  that  man 
may  possess.  "  For  the  sake  of  peace  "  becomes  the 
guiding  principle  in  the  relation  between  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  claim  of  the  non-Jew  upon  the  charity 
of  the  Jew  is  as  imperative  as  is  that  of  the  hitter's 
coreligionist  (comp.  Git.  59b,  61a).  "For  the  sake 
of  peace,  truth  may  be  sacrificed  "  {Yeb.  65b).  "No 
vessel  but  peace  can  hold  blessing  "  ('Uk.  83b).  It 
is  even  said,  "The  whole  Torah  exists  only  for  the 
sake  of  i)eace"  (Git.  59b).  "By  three  things  is  the 
world  preserved:  by  truth,  judgment,  and  peace" 
(Abot  i.  18).  Ilillel  said,  "Love  peace  and  pursue 
peace"  (Abot  i.  \%). 

Among  other  sayings  relating  to  peace  may  be 
cited  the  following;  "Peacemaking,  like  charity, 
profits  in  both  worlds"  (Peah  i.  1).  "The  name  of 
God  is 'Peace'"  ("  Perek  ha-Shalom  "  ;  Shab.  10b). 
"Great  is  peace,  for  the  priestly  benediction  closeth 
with  peace"  (Sifre,  Num.  vi.  26).  "Be  beforehand 
in  the  salutation  of  peace  to  all  men"  (Ber.  ITa). 
"  Who  makes  peace  in  his  own  house  to  him  is  as 
much  merit  as  if  he  liad  made  peace  in  Israel  "  (Ab. 
R.  N.  xxviii.  43a).  "If  the  Israelites  were  to  prac- 
tise idolatry,  and  peace  prevailed  among  them  at 
the  .same  time,  God  would  say.  '  I  can  not  exercise 
authority  against  them  in  anger,  because  peace  is 
among  them  '  "  (Gen.  U.  xxxviii.  6). 

Buu.iocjiiAPHv:  Dclllz.si'ti.  iVVic  Commenlarn  im  Geneain.M. 
aiSt;  Laziinis.  Dir  Klhik  aesjuilenlhtims;  Elirentliell.  JJcr 
Geixl  di.i  TiiUniid,  pp.  1.51  et  scq.;  Taylor,  Sauitms  uf  the 
Jewish  Fnthrrs,  p.  L'O. 
K.  c.  A.  G. 

PEACE,  KISS  OF:  Sacramental  rite  in  the 
Gluistiau  Church,  preceding  the  mass  or  comnuinion 
service.  It  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Bom.  xvi. 
16,  I  Cor.  xvi.  20,  II  Cor.  xiii.  12.  and  elsewhere, 
and  is  referred  to  by  Justin  Jfartyr  ("Apologia,"  i. 
65)  and  by  TertuUian  ("De  Oratlone,"  18).  ^F.  C. 
Conybeare  (in  "The  Expositor,"  1.S94,  ix.  46)  sug- 
gests tliatthis  praetiseof  the  early  Chrislian  Church 


was  derived  from  Jewish  ritual,  referring  for  evi- 
dence to  Philo's  "Qua'St.  in  Exod."  ii.  78,  which 
speaks  of  a  kiss  of  harmony  like  that  between  the 
elements,  while  in  another  passage  (//'.  ii.  118)  the 
Word  of  God  is  referred  to  as  l)ringing  hostile  things 
together  in  concord,  communion,  and  the  kiss  of 
h)ve.  Jellinek  ("B.  II."  vi.  p.  Ii.)  finds  the  kiss 
of  peace  given  to  proselytes  in  Cant.  U.  i.  2  and  the 
kiss  of  peace  given  by  God  to  the  departing  soul  in 
B.  B.  17a. 

Bibliography:   HerzoR-Haucl;,  liial-Eitcyc.  s.v.  Frieilois- 
kuss. 
E.    C.  J. 

PEACE-OFFERING  :  There  are  three  kinds  of 
pe;ue-olTering :  (1)  the  thank  ulTering  (min  n3T); 
(2)  the  votiveolVeriiig  ("n:  rial);  and  (3)  the  free- 
will offering  (n313  n3t'.  The  thank-olTering  is  a 
response  to  acts  of  divine  beneficence:  the  votive 
and  tlie  free-will  sacrifices  are  connected  with  the 
expectation  of  benefit;  but  the  significance  of  the 
thank-offering  is  wider  than  that  of  the  other  two. 
The  votive  offering  is  prompted  by  a  feeling  of 
gratefulness  at  the  fulfilment  of  a  petition ;  while 
the  free-will  sacrifice,  which  has  the  character  of 
complete  voluntariness,  has  its  origin  not  so  much 
in  the  gratitude  elicited  by  a  liapiiy  experience  as 
in  the  spontaneous  motive  of  piety. 

Peace-offerings  were  usually  private    sacrifices, 

their  characteristic  feature  being  the  fact  that  the 

worshipers  entered  into  a  common  feast;   but  they 

were  probaljly  offered  on  high  ficcasions  also.     Eze- 

kiel  suggests  that  the  kings  furnish 

Usually      animals    for    the    assembled    people 

Private  (Ezck.  xlv.  17),  and  regards  the  corn- 
Sacrifices,  mon  meal  as  the  center  of  the  entire 
cult;  for  he  speaks  of  "eating  upon 
the  banioth  "  («J.  xviii.  6,  xxii.  9;  Dent.  xii.  18,  xiv. 
26).  P  does  not  know  of  this.  Other  instances  of 
the  public  peace-sacrifice  are  the  offering  of  the  ram 
at  tlie  installation  of  the  priests  (Ex.  ix.),  and  the 
annual  offering  of  two  lambs  along  witli  two  loaves 
of  new  wheat  bread  at  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxii.  19). 
These  last  were  originally  local  offerings;  in  later 
times  they  were  presented  in  the  Temple  for  the 
whole  people.  Sometimes  guests  were  invited,  and 
the  poor,  the  .stranger,  and  the  Levite,  as  well  as 
the  male  and  female  servants,  could  join  the  domes- 
tic circle  (Deut.  xii.  17-18,  xvi.  11  ;  comp.  Ps.  xxii. 
27);  but  only  Levitically  clean  persons  could  partic- 
ipate in  the  meal  (Lev.  vii.  19-31).  The  meals  were 
in  general  of  a  joyful  character,  wine  being  freely 
indulged  in.  Meat  that  was  unconsume(l  might  not 
be  profaned.  That  which  was  left  over  from  the 
"  praise-ott'ering  "  had  to  be  consumed  on  the  same 
day  {ib.  verge  15);  the  residue  of  the  other  com- 
munal sacrifices  had  to  be  dispose<l  of  on  the  second 
day;  and  all  that  then  remained  had  to  be  disposed 
of  outside  the  camp  on  tlie  tliird  day  (IjCV.  vii.  16 
et  Kcq.,  xix.  6). 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Yinvii  was  re- 
garded as  the  guest  at  these  sacrificial  meals,  or  the 
sacrificers  were  considered  guests  of  God,  to  whom 
the  sacrifice  was  being  devoted.  Inasniueh  as  com- 
munity was  expressed  at  these  sacrifices  by  recipro- 
cal giving  and  accepting,  God  niu.st  have  been  con- 
sidered as  more  than  a  mere  guest.     He  awards  in 
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the  meal  His  divine  gifts  as  a  recompense  for  the 
honor  received  from  the  ((iminuiiity  in  tlie  olTerinj; 
of  its  best.  Dillmann  ("  Die  ISiulicr  Exodus  iind 
Leviticus,"  pp.  4S3-189,  491,  Leipsic,  1897)  thinl<s 
tiiat  the  Siicritice  mentioned  in  Lev.  vii.  11.  20.  21, 
29  was  not  a  sjicrilice  destined  "for  the  Lord."  but 
a  "peace  and  amity  offering"  (see  also  Wellhausen, 
"Prolegomena  zur  Gcscliiclite  Israels."  ]>.  7,  note). 

Through  tlie  common-meal  sacrifice  the  members 
of  the  family  or  gens  (I  Sam.  xx,  6),  as  likewise  an 
army  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  were  brought 
iutii  conmiunion  with  God.  1{.  Sinend  ("Altlesta- 
mentliche  Heligionsgescliichte,"  p.  124)  refers  to  the 
fact  that  among  the  Arabs  the  assembly,  after  the 
completed  slaughter  of  the  sacrifice,  stands  silently 
about  the  altar;  it  is  tlie  moment  when  the  deity 
approaches  the  altar  to  take  its  part  of  the  sacrifice 
(see  AVellhauseu,  "Ski/.zen,"  part  iii.,  p.  122,  Berlin, 
1887).  Again,  God  may  be  supposed  to  he  the  host 
at  the  sacrificial  meal,  .since  the  gifts  of  which  tlie 
meal  has  been  prepared  are  His  property,  and  the 
house  in  which  the  assembly  is  held  belongs  to  Ilim 
(I  Sam.  ix.  22;  Jer.  xxxv.  2).  The  participants  in 
the  meal  are  actually  invited  bj-  God  according  to 
Zeph.  i.  7  and  Ezek.  xxxix.  17  et  seq. 

The  meal  being  holy,  the  guests  were,  of  course, 
required  to  make  themselves  holy  by  cleansing  them- 
selves; for  impurity  excluded  them  from  participa- 
tion (Lev.  vii.  16-18,  xix.  5-8;  I  Sam. 
Cleansing  xx.  26).  The  people  washed  and 
of  Par-  changed  their  garments.  Sometimes 
ticipants.  they  borrowed  festive  vestments  from 
the  priests,  not  so  much  that  they 
might  appear  well  before  God,  but  because  some- 
thing of  the  sanctity  of  the  sacrifice  attached  to  the 
garments,  and  to  wear  them  in  daily  life  would  be 
not  onlj-  a  profanation,  but,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, a  menace  to  the  life  of  the  wearer.  Tliere- 
fore,  in  olden  times  festive  garments  were  identical 
with  vestments  for  ritual  use.  Those  who  could 
not  change  their  garments  at  least  washed  them- 
selves— probably  after  the  meal  also.  Rings,  which 
had  frequently  the  signilicance  of  amulets,  were 
worn  in  honor  of  the  deity  (Gen.  xxxv.  4;  Hos.  ii. 
14,  15).  It  is  probable  that  along  with  meat  there 
was  also  bread,  both  leavened  and  unleavened  (I 
Sam.  X.  3;  Amos  iv.  ,'5;  Judges  vi.  19).  With  meat 
salt  was,  of  course,  used,  just  as  oil  was  u.sed  with 
meal,  and  bread  and  wine  with  the  meal  in  general. 
Since  the  meal  was  a  communion  between  human 
participants  and  also  with  God,  it  is  obvious  that 
God  received  cooked  meat  as  did  also  the  sacrificial 
guests  (see  Wellhausen,  "Prolegomena,"  p.  68). 
Gideon,  in  fact,  pours  tlie  broth  over  the  stone 
(Judges  vi.  20).  The  concept  that  God  enjoyed  the 
sacrifice  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  even  after  the 
naive  notions  regarding  sacrificial  rites  had  disap- 
peared, the  sacrifice  was  still  designated  as  "bread 
of  God  "  and  "  bread  of  the  fire-offering  unto  God  " 
(Lev.  iii.  11,  xxi.  22).  What  difference  there  was 
between  "zebal.i"  and  "shelem"  is  not  clear.  In 
Josh.  xxii.  29  shelamim  are  difTerentiated  from  the 
zebahim.  In  Ex.  xxiv,  .5  ami  I  Sam.  ii.  1.5  the 
two  kinds  of  sacrifice  are  treated  alike.  Their  use 
evidently  varies.    Wcllhau.sen  {I.e.  p.  70,  note  2)  sur- 


mises that  the  shelamim  were  more  solemn  sacrifices 
than  the  zebahim.  It  may  be  that  the  share  God 
had  in  them  was  also  different. 

Orelli  holds  ("Opfer,"  in  Herzog-Hauck,  "Rcal- 
Encyc."  1904,  xiv.  392)  that  the  siielamim  are  a 
covenant  of  friendship  (Gen.  xxxiv.  21).  and  express 
community  between  God  and  His  own  and  of  God's 
own  among  themselves.  Hamburger  ("R.  Ii.  T." 
1884,  p.  802,  s.i:  "Opfer")  considers 

Various  that  the  peace-offering  signifies  kind- 
Sacrifices,  ness,  as  of  a  friend  or  confidant  (Ps. 
vii.  .');  comp.  Prov.  vii.  14).  Guthe 
("Kurzes  Bibelworterbuch,"  p.  486,  Tiibingen,  1903) 
saj"S  that  according  to  P,  which  classifies  the  sacri- 
fices, the  shelamim  are  a  form  of  compensation  to 
Yhwii  for  the  favors  of  the  harvest.  As  early  as 
Ezekiel,  however,  the  peace-offering  had  acquired 
the  character  of  atonement  (Ezek.  xlv.  et  seq.), 
although  P  does  not  mention  it  (Benzinger,  "Arch." 
1894.  pp.  44.5-446). 

Karl  C.  W.  F.  Billir(in  "Symbolik  des  Mosaischen 
Cultus,"  ii.  368-386,  Heidelberg,  1839)  derives  "she- 
lem "  from  U7Z'  =  "  to  pay  to  God  the  praises  due  to 
Him  "  (comp.  Ps.  Ivi.  13,  Ixi.  9,  Ixv.  2.  Ixvi.  13;  Job 
xxii.  27;  Prov.  vii.  14;  Nah.  ii.  1).  This  sacrifice, 
therefore,  would  imply  payment  of  what  either  has 
been  vowed  or  is  due  to  God  (Ps.  1.  14,  23;  cxvi.  14, 
17;  Jonah  ii.  10;  Hos.  xiv.  3).  Bahr  also  considered 
"  tamim  "  a  form  analogous  to  "  shelamim  "  (pp.  135, 
370;  comp.  Job  xxi.  23).  The  relation  between 
man  and  God  is  made  complete;  the  disparity  is 
removed :  this  is  "  shalom  "  =  "  peace. "  Every  grace 
of  God  makes  man  a  debtor.  The  offering  of  the 
first-fruits  is  counted  among  shelamim,  as  is  also 
the  offering  of  the  vow,  which  was  made  not  at  its 
assumption,  but  at  its  fulfilment  (Num.  vi.  ;  see  also 
Dillmann,  "Die  Blicher  Exodus  und  Leviticus,"  p. 
491). 

Kurtz  ("Das  Mosaische  Opfer,"  pp.  129-1.54, 
Mitau,  1842;  idem,  "Uer  Alttestamentliche  Ol)fer- 
ciiltus,"  lb.  1862)  maintains  that  QX'  nieans  "to  be 
perfect,"  "to  make  perfect."  The  sacrifice,  there- 
fore, has  for  its  purpo.se  a  "restitutio  Integra,"  a  re- 
habilitation of  the  person.  Besides,  divine  benefits 
cause  one  to  feel  that  the  grace  re- 
DifiTerent  ceived  is  undeserved.  God  shows  by 
Views  on  His  gracious  deeds  that  He  maintains 
the  His  part  of  the  covenant.     The  thank- 

Sacrifice,  offering  is  to  restore  the  right  relation 
under  the  consciousness  that  man  on 
his  part  has  been  derelict.  The  freewill  offering 
and  the  vow-offering  arc  always  mentioned  together: 
their  rituals,  too.  are  identical  inessential  points ns 
differing  from  the  thank-offeving.  "  Peace-offering  " 
is  a  term  covering  the  diirerent  kinds  of  sacrifices, 
but  it  is  a  thank-offering. 

Kalisch  (".V  Historical  and  Critical  Commentarj- 
on  the  Old  Testament,  Book  of  Leviticus."  part  i.. 
pp.  241-249,  London,  1867)  .says  that  the  .shelamim 
were  "safety-offerings."  They  were  connected  with 
what  was  deemed  essential  to  happiness  and  a  secure 
existence.  The  rendering  "  peace-offering  "  is  vague, 
and  is  admissible  only  on  condition  that  peace  is 
understood  to  be  e(iuivalent  to  safety,  and  also  that 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  offered  is 
considered.     The  explanation  as  "praise-offering," 
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he  says,  is  not  plausible,  viz.,  that  God,  the  priest, 
and  the  offerer,  on  receiving  a  portion  of  it,  con- 
clude a  mutual  alliance.  The  social  element  con- 
nected with  the  shelaniim  inliuiatcsthat  it  i.sof  later 
origin  than  the  rest ;  for  it  presupposes  a  degree  of 
legal  and  political  organization  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  primitive  times.  Fatness  seems  to  be  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  offcrinir;  and  fatness  is 
typical  of  abundance  and  prosperity.  During  long 
periods,  also,  peace-offerings  were  emploj-ed  tor  the 
ratification  of  solemn  covenants,  treaties,  and  alli- 
ances; and  thecouHuon  meal  which  followed  on  such 
occasions,  according  to  Eastern  notions  and  customs, 
■was  peculiarly  appropriate. 

The  victims  of  the  sacritice  were  o.\en.  sheep,  and 
goats,  but  iu)t  pigeons  {Lev.  vii.  12;  i.\.  4,  18;  Num. 
vii.  17).  The  principle  that  the  animal  must  lie  un- 
blemished was  not  rigidly  insisted  upon;  and  the 
female  animal   was  allowed  equally 

Victims  with  the  more  valuable  male  (Lev.  iii. 
and  6,  .\.\ii.  23).     The  "'olah."  the  "hat- 

RiituaL  tat,"  and  the  " 'asham  "  (siuolTering) 
had  to  be  killed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar,  but  the  slielamim  might  be  slain  in  any 
part  of  the  court.  The  reason  evidently  lay  in  the 
fact  that  these  were  brought  at  certain  seasons  in 
such  large  numbers  that  the  space  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  was  not  large  enough. 

The  ritual  comprised  the  imposition  of  hands,  the 
killing  of  the  victim,  anil  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
upon  the  altar.  Of  the  sacrifices,  the  fat  pieces 
were  dedicated  to  God  (Lev.  iii.  3);  to  the  priests 
were  given  the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder  {ib. 
vii.  30,  32;  I  Sam.  i.\.  24);  to  the  worshiper,  the  re- 
mainder. The  parts  assigned  to  the  priest  consti- 
tuted the  wave-offering  ("terumah";  E-X.  xxi.\.  24, 
2(5).  and  were  waved  backward  and  forward  in  a  line 
with  the  altar.  According  to  Orelli.  this  movement 
was  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  reciprocity  of  the 
giving  and  receiving  on  the  part  of  God  and  the 
sacriticer  (Herzog-llauck,  "Real-Enyc."  1904,  xiv. 
392).  They  were  waved  toward  the  lour  sides  of  the 
world  (see  Rashi  on  Ex.  ii.  9;  Bahya  on  Lev.  viii.  ; 
and  Levi  ben  Gershon  on  Lev.  iii.).  The  wave- 
oifering  symbolized  that  the  person  dedicated  him- 
self to  God,  who  dw<'lls  as  much  above  sis  among 
His  people  (Holf.  "Die  Mosaisehen  Opfer."  p.  23, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  18.J7).  Kurtz  suggests  that 
the  ofTeriug  was  waved  vertically  as  well  as  toward 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

Onkelos  calls  the  "teniifah,"  or  heave-offering, 
NniC'lEN,  i'.f.,"  separation,  ""that  which  is  separated 
for  God."  the  parts  being  lifted  up  as  if  presented  to 
God.  The  heave-olTering  consisted  of  the  right 
shoidder  of  the  animal,  and  belonged  to  theolliciating 
priest  (Lev.  vii.  34).  This,  together  with  the  breast, 
might  be  eaten  by  the  priest  and  his  family  in  any 
clean  place  (Lev.  x.  14).  While  the  other  sacrifices 
are  devoted  entirely  to  God,  or  to  God 

A  Dis-  and  His  ministers,  the  peace-offering 
tinctly  is  distinctly  a  sacrilicial  meal.  In  re- 
Sacrificial  spect  to  ritual,  the  peaceoffeiing  has 
Meal.  certain  acts  in  common  with  the  rest, 
viz.,  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  sprin- 
kling of  blood  on  the  altar,  and  the  burning  of  the 
fat  portions;  but  the  person  offering  it  is  considered 


to  be  in  good  standing,  and  not  laden  with  sin   as 
in  the  fase  of  the  other  kinds  of  offering. 

For  the  atoning  effect  of  the  peace-offering  see 
Bilhr,  /.(•.  ii.  379;  for  Philo's  spiritual  explanation 
of  theeucharist  or  thank-offering  see  .1.  Drummond, 
••Philo  .hnhvus,"  ii.  319,  London,  1888;  and  for  a 
rationalized  account  of  the  sacrifice  see  Maimonides, 
"Moreh."  iii.  26,  32,  46;  idem,  "Yad,"  Ma'ase  ha- 
Korbaiuit,  i.  11. 

BU)i.i(i(;RAriiv:  M.  M,  Kallscti,  A  Histriricnl  ami  Critical 
Ciimmoitiiru  im  (lu-  Otil  Tmtanuut,  limik  n/  Lcrih'rMS, 
London,  IStiT:  I.  H.  Kurtz.  Ikut  Miisnischc  (ipfrr,  .Mltau, 
lS4i:  idt'in,  Der  AltleKhiinrnllirhc  OiifrrruHus,  Mltau, 
ISK;  K.  c.  \V.  F.  Biilir,  Siiml'olik  <k.i  Musaixchen  Cxil- 
(».«,  Heidflhcrt',  ls:i7:  J.  (  .  I..  HolT,  Die  Miimi.iiltui  O/iffr, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  ls.j^  :  J.  BenziniJer,  Arch.  FreiltnrK- 
ini-Bries(fau,  ISSW ;  A. Dillmann,  Die  lllhher  Hxiiilun iimi  Le- 
viticus, Leipsic,  1897;  J.  Welltiuusfn,  I*r<ilrui>metm  znr 
Gexchichtc  Inracls.  B<?rlin,  ISiB;  orelli,  in  Herzog-Hauck, 
Rcal-Encyc.  s.v.  Opfer,  Lelpsic,  liXM ;  Maimonides, -Vore/i, 
vol.  iii. 
E.  c.  L.  Gr. 

PEACH  (PD13;  Pnmis  Persicn):  This  fruit  and 
the  plum  (NJ'pDDIT;  Pi'unus  domextica)  are  men- 
tioned only  in  late  times:  the  former  in  the  Mishnah 
(Kil.  i.  4;"ila'as.  i.  2);  the  latter  not  until  the  Ge- 
mara  (Low,  "Aramaische  Ptlanzennamcn,"  No.  105). 

E.  (.;.  11.  I.  Be. 

PEACOCK:  Traditional  rendering  of  "tukkiy- 
yim,"  mentioned  among  the  creatures  brought  by 
Solomon's  ships  from  Tarsliish(I  Kings  x.  22).  The 
peacock  is  an  Indian  bird  (comp.  the  Malabar 
"togai  "  and  the  Tamil  '•  tokei "  for  the  "  tail "  of  the 
peacock;  A.  V.  renders  "reuanim,"  Job  xxxix.  13, 
by  "peacock";  but  see  Osthich).  The  Talmud 
uses  the  term  D11D  (comp.  the  Greek  rotif ),  and  for- 
bids the  crossing  of  the  peacock  with  the  hen  (B.  K. 
55a).  From  Shab.  130a  and  parallels,  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  contrarj'  to  present  conceptions,  the  pea- 
cock was  in  Talmudic  times  considered  a  clean  bird. 

BiBLIOGR.vPHV:  Tristram,  iVadiral  ITiMnm  nf  the  ISihle,  p. 
'2'Si ;  Lfwysohn,  Z^jolonic  dcs  Tatmud.f,  p.  189. 
E.  G.  II.  I.    M.    C. 

PE'AH  (•' Corner,"  or  "Corner  of  the  Field"): 
Name  of  a  treatise  of  the  Mishnah.  the  Tosefta,  and 
the  Palestinian  Talmud,  defining  the  laws  set  forth 
in  Lev.  xix.  9.  10,  xxiii.  22,  and  Deut.  xxiv.  19-22 
which  relate  to  the  portion  of  the  harvest  to  be  given 
to  the  poor,  and  deal  with  the  rights  of  the  poor  in 
geneial.  In  the  ISIishnah  this  treatise  stands  second 
in  the  order  Zera'im,  and  is  divided  into  eight  chap- 
ters containing  sixty-nine  paragraphs  in  all. 

Cli.  i.  :    Enumeration  of  things  which,   like  the 

pe'ah.  are  not  strictly  defined  in  the  written  law.     In 

this  connection  a  list  is  given  of  the  good  deeds  for 

which   one   is  rewarded   in   this  life,  though   this 

recompense  is  only  an  earnest  of  the  real  requital  in 

the  future  world;  <>. .7.,  making  peace  among  men 

is  one  of  such  good  deeds  (§  1);   the  amount  of  the 

pe'ah  determinc<l  by  the  Habbis  (g  2); 

Contents,     the  places  where   the   pe'ah   may  be 

given  (§3);  field  produce  of  which  the 

pe'ah  must  be  given  (S;§  4-5);   limit  of  time  within 

which  the  pe'ah  may  be  given  (§  6). 

Ch.  ii. :  Means  of  separating  fields  or  orchards 
from  one  another,  so  that  they  may  not  be  considered 
as  one  field  or  one  orchard  in  reference  to  the  pe'ah 
(SS  1-3);  exceptions  and  speciiil  regulations,  such  as 
those  concerning  St.  John's  bread-trees,  two  thrash- 
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ing-lioors,  ami  two  kinds  of  jrrain  (§§  4-6):  cases  in 
which  the  grain  in  the  field  lias  been  cut  by  thieves, 
or  uprooted  and  destroyed  by  the  wind  (sS^  7-8). 

Ch.  iii. :  Special  cases:  fields  of  small  area,  par- 
tial harvesting  at  dillerent  times,  common  holdings 
(§§  l-o);  the  size  of  a  field  which  renders  it  liable 
both  to  pe'ah  and,  in  many  other  respects,  to  the 
laws  governing  real  estate  (s?  6) :  how  the  validity  of 
numerous  regulations  is  dependent  on  the  circum- 
stance that  a  portion  of  a  field  has  been  retained 
(§S  7-8). 

Ch.  iv. :  Manner  and  time  of  day  of  giving  the 
pe'ah  (§§  1-5):  case  of  a  non-Jew  who  adopts  Juda- 
ism after  liis  lield  is  harvested  (§  6) ;  cases  in  which 
the  harvest  is  dedicated  to  the  sanctuary  and  then 
redeemed  (§§  7-8):  whether  the  pe'ah  may  be 
claimed  for  an  individual  (§  9);  concerning  the 
gleaning  ("leket";  §10);  regarding  grain  in  ant- 
hills (§  11). 

Ch.  V. :  Further  details  concerning  the  gleaning 
(§§  1-3);  whether  a  wealthy  traveler  who  is  forced 
to  take  pe'ah,  etc.,  is  obliged  to  return  it  when  he 
reaches  home  (§4):  the  owner  of  a  field  may  not 
prefer  one  poor  person  to  another,  nor  help  any  one 
in  gleaning,  since  this  would  be  to  the  detriment 
of  the  rest  (§  6):  things  which  are  forgotten 
C'shikhah";  g§  7-8). 

Ch.  vi. :  Further  regulations  concerning  things 
forgotten;  things  which  come  under  this  category, 
and  cases  in  which  they  do  so. 

Ch.  vii. :  Rights  of  the  poor  in  regard  to  fruit- 
trees  and  vineyards. 

Ch.  viii. :  Time  after  which  gleaning  is  permitted 
to  all,  even  to  those  who  are  not  poor  (|  1);  cre- 
dentials of  the  poor  regarding  their  rights  (§§  2-4): 
the  tithes  for  the  poor  and  their  minimum  amount 
(|§5-6);  the  minimum  wliich  must  be  given  to  a 
poor  traveler  (§  7):  those  who  maj'  claim  the  privi- 
leges of  the  poor-laws  (§8);  whoever  accepts  aid 
without  needing  it  will  become  so  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances that  in  time  he  will  be  obliged  to  ac- 
cept relief;  and  in  like  manner  he  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  aid,  shams  some  physical  de- 
fect or  ailment  will  be  afflicted  in  time  with  such 
defect  or  ailment; -but  he  who  tries  to  subsist  with- 
out aid,  even  though  he  needs  it.  will  in  time  become 
so  prosperous  that  he  will  be  able  to  aid  others  (§  9). 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise,  which  is  divided  into 
only  four  chapters,  contains  many  details  which 
supplement  and  explain  the  mishnaic  treatise,  and 
it  also  includes  several  stories  and  a  number  of 
ethical  sentences,  some  of  which  may  be  quoted 
here. 

A  good  intention,  even  if  it  has  not  been  carried 

out,  is  credited  to  a  person  as  though  it  had  resulted 

in  a  good  deed,  while  an  evil  intention 

Tosefta  is  not  charged  to  him  so  long  as  it  is 
and  not  carried  out  (i.  4).     Lev.  iv.  2  fur- 

Gemara.  nishes  a  basis  for  the  remark  that  if 
he  who  sins  unwittingly  is  considered 
a  sinner,  how  much  more  evil  is  he  who  commits 
sin  intentionally  (iii.  8).  Beneficence  and  kindness 
are  worth  as  much  as  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  other 
commandments  of  the  Torah  put  together;  but  he 
who  does  not  give  to  the  poor  is  no  better  than  an 
idolater  (iv.  19-20). 


The  Gemara  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  discusse ; 
and  explains  the  sevend  sentences  of  the  Jlishnal 
and  contains  in  addition  a  number  of  stories,  set 
teuces,  and  haggadic  interpretations,  of  which  th,- 
following  may  serve  as  examples:  Hos.  viii.  12  is 
interpreted  to  mean:  "Though  I  had  written  for 
him  the  greater  part  of  the  Law,  he  would  still  be 
counted  as  a  stranger."  Israel  is  preferred  above 
the  other  peoplessince  it  has  the  Oi{.\L  L.\w,  which 
they  may  not  easily  obtain  (ii.  4).  Although  all 
the  people  were  very  pious  at  the  time  of  I)avid, 
yet  they  sulfered  defeat  in  war  because  thcix;  was 
treason  among  them;  but  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  al- 
though all  the  people  were  idolaters,  they  were 
victorious  in  their  battles  because  there  was  unity 
among  them  and  there  were  no  traitors  in  the  midst 
of  them  (i.  1). 

w.  li.  J.  Z.  L. 

PEAR  (DJN  ;  Pirim  communis) :  The  pear  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  (see  Low,  "  Aramaische  Pflanz- 
ennamen,"  p.  ]')2).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
extensively  cultivated.  The  Septuagint  erroneously 
rendered  avluv  {—  "  pear  ")  for  "  baka  "-trees  (I  Chron. 
xlv.  14). 

E.  0.  n.  I.  Be. 

PEARL.  — Biblical  Data:   Since  ancient  times 

the  131'ecious  ]iroduct  of  the  pcarl-oj'ster  {Mytilus 
margiiritiftr  Linn.)  has  been  known  and  has  been 
an  article  of  commerce  (comp.  Pliny,  ix.  35,  54  et 
seq. ;  ..Lilian,  x.  13,  xv.  18).  The  ancients,  however, 
knew  only  of  pearls  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  last-named 
waters  is  found  a  kind  of  oyster,  red  on  the  outside,  a 
lustrous  red  mother-of-pearl  on  the  inside,  and  pro- 
ducing red  pearls.  It  is  possible  that  Semitic  peo- 
ples valued  the  red  pearls  very  highly,  since  the 
Arabic  form — "niarjau  " — of  the  Sanskrit  word  for 
pearl,  "mangara"  (from  which  latter  the  Greek  imp- 
yapi-tiq  is  derived),  designates  both  little  pearls  and 
red  coral. 

The  Israelites,  also,  were  probably  acquainted 
with  pearls;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  pearls  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Usually,  one  of  the  two  words 
"  peninim  "  and  "ra'mot  "  is  taken  to  mean  pearls. 
Both  are  objects  of  great  costliness  (comp.  Job 
xxviii.  18).  In  Lam.  iv.  7  "peninim"  is  supposed 
by  some  authorities  to  indicate  objects  whose  color 
is  red — probably  red  pearls.  Others,  however, 
take  these  two  words  to  mean  corals.  A  decisive 
conclusion  is  not  possible.  In  aii\'  ca.se  the  "netifot " 
mentioned  in  Judges  viii.  20  and  Isa.  iii.  1!)  have 
nothing  to  do  with  pearls:  and  still  less  has  the 
word  used  in  Esth.  i.  6,  which  is  so  translated  in 
some  versions  because  the  corresponding  Arabic  isa 
word  denoting  pearls. 

E.  G.  II.  W.  ">'. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  Among  the  dif- 
ferent Aramaic  terms  for  pearl,  Nn^■'J^D  alone  seems 
to  be  restricted  to  the  pearl,  while  X^:iD,  JT^JIO. 
and  the  Hebrew  ni'7J"ID  are  sometimes  used  to  des- 
ignate precious  stones  in  general.  Thus  mtDB  (Ex. 
xxviii.  17)  is  rendered  {<?J1D  by  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum;  and  -inv  (Gen.  vi.  1(5),  which  denotes  some- 
thing  to  illuminate  Noah's  ark,  is  explained  in  Gen. 
IJ.  xxxi.  11  as  being  a  D'i'J'lD.  by  which  term  a  bril- 
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liant  gem  is  to  be  underetood.  The  Rabbis  had  the 
notion  that  pearls  are  found  in  the  interior  of  fish; 
lience  tlie  story  of  tlie  tailor  who  observed  the  Sab- 
bath and  was  rewarded  by  tiuding  a  pear!  in  a  fisli 
which  lie  had  bought  (ib.  xi.  5).  The  Persians 
were  considered  to  be  the  best  pearl-fishers  (K.  H. 
23a). 

The  pearl  was  regarded  as  very  costly;  e.g.,  "a 
pearl  that  is  worth  thousands  of  zuzim "  (B.  B. 
14Ga);  "a  ])i-arl  that  has  no  price"  (Yer.  Ber.  i.\. 
12d).  Its  beauty  is  proverbial.  The  coats  which 
God  had  made  for  Adam  and  Eve  were  as  beautiful 
as  pearls  (Gen.  R.  x.\.  12);  the  manna  was  as  white 
as  a  pearl  (Yoma  Toa).  The  pearl  is  one  of  the 
things  tlie  purchase  of  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
laws  of  Ox.\'.\ii,  for  the  reason  that  the  buyer  of  a 
pearl  looks  for  a  second  one  to  match  it  (B.  M.  iv. 
8;  ib.  Gemara.  58b).  One  reference,  however,  'Ab. 
Zarah  8b,  declares  the  pearl  to  be  inferior  to  a  pre- 
cious stone,  unless  rivJID  denotes  in  that  passsjge  a 
diamond  of  inferior  quality  (see  above).  Pearls  are 
designated  also  as  drops:  oil  remained  on  Aaron's 
beard  like  two  pearl-drops  (Ilor.  ISa;  eonip.  E.vn- 
Rixo). 

The  pearl  and  its  shell  are  used  parabolically ; 
e.g.,  "If  I  had  not  taken  off  the  shell  [lit.  "the  pot- 
sherd "].  thou  wonkiest  not  have  found  the  pearl " 
(Yeb.  72b).  The  term  "  pearl  "  is  used  metaphoric- 
ally to  denote  any  valuable  thing;  e.g.,  a  good  slave 
(Kid.  18a),  or  a  halakali,  orany  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion (Hag.  3a  and  elsewhere).  Sometimes  it  desig- 
nates a  prayer:  "Rab  and  Samuel  instituted  a  pearl 
in  Babylon"  (Ber.  32b).  referring  to  the  prayer  l)e- 
ginning  "Wa-todi'enu."  The  soul  is  in  several  pas- 
sages termed  "margalit "  (Yer.  Kil.  ix.  32c;  Yer. 
'Ab.  Zanih  ii.  41a).  which  word  may  denote  "  pearl '' 
as  well  as  "precious  stone."  As  a  betrothal  ring 
should  be  devoid  of  gems,  there  is  a  discussion  con- 
cerning one  containing  a  pearl,  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  rabbis  being  that  the  betrothal  in  the  ease  of 
which  such  a  ring  is  used  is  binding  (see  Shulhan 
'Aruk.  Ebcn  ha-'Ezer,  31,  2). 
BIBLIOORAIMIV:  Kraiiss,  Lc/iiii('r>r(i'r,  it.  350  e(  seq.\  Kohut, 

^lri(c)i    Oimpledim,  s.v.   ''It;   and   NP'jj'v:;    Lanipronli. 

Pohad  Yizhnh,  s.v.  r^'^J^:::;  Levy,  Xcuhebr.  WOrta-b.  s.v. 

P'Sjis  and  N-';nT. 

E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

PECHERSKI,  FEODOSI :  Russian  saint  of  the 
elevenili  ciiiimy  (10.")7-T4).  According  to  the  so- 
called  Nestorian  chronicles,  while  superior  of  the 
Kiev  monastery  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at 
nightsome  learned  .Jews,  with  whom  he  indulged  in 
arguiuent.  and  whom  he  upliraided  for  their  faith. 
As  the  biographer  expresses  it,  Feodosi  longed  to  at- 
tain martyrdom  by  being  killed  by  the  Jews  in  these 
heated  disputes.  Feo<lnsi's  ac(|uaiiilance  with  the 
Jews  and  with  their  religious  teaching  is  also  proved 
by  his  letters  to  the  grand  duke  Izyaslav.  Thus,  to 
the  duke's  query  whether  it  was  jiermissible  to  kill 
an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  poultry  on  Sunday,  and  to  eat  the 
meat,  Feodosi  replied:  "The  Jews,  when  God  led 
them  from  Egypt,  were  commanded  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  by  abslaiiiing  from  work,  by  Iniilding  no 
fire,  and  cooking  their  food  on  Friday;  and  llie 
Judeans  observe  the  command  to  this  day.  But 
since  Jesus  came  down  to  the  earth  everything  of 


Judean  origin  has  been  disregarded.  We  are  not 
Abraham's  children,  we  are  of  the  children  of  Jesus. " 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  says  Harkavy. 
that  notwithstanding  his  heated  arguments  with  the 
Jews  on  matters  of  religion,  Feodosi  preached  that 
they  should  not  be  denied  Christian  charity.  The 
importance  of  the  letter  quoted  above  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  contains  further  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  considerable  Jewish  community  in  Kiev  at  the 
time  of  its  author. 

BiBi.iooRAPHV:  A.  Harkavy,  lius  i  Rwiskne  v.  Sreilncvyeko- 

I'ot  Yevreiskui  Litcrdturifc,  in  Vitttfihod,  1S81,  i.  7.'>. 
II.  K.  J.   G.   L. 

PECS  (F'tJNFKIRCHEN) :  Royal  free  city  in 
the  county  of  Baranya.  Hungary.  The  few  Jew- 
ish families  which  had  settled  there  toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  having  the  means  to 
build  a  synagogue,  held  services  in  a  rented  rootn. 
By  about  1835  there  were  about  twenty  families  in 
the  city;  and  these  formed  a  congregation  and  ac- 
quired a  house  of  worship  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
city.  In  1865,  when  the  congregation  had  increased 
to  200  families,  the  foundation  of  a  large  synagogue 
was  laid:  and  the  buildipg  was  dedicated  July  22, 
1869. 

Perfect  harmony  has  always  reigned  in  this  Re- 
form congregation,  which  introduced  at  an  early 
period  the  use  of  an  organ  and  sermons  in  Hun- 
garian. The  rabbinate  has  been  successively  held 
b.y  S.  Hirschfeld,  Edward  Ehrlicli,  Alexander  Ko- 
hut, and  Arinin  Perls.  Of  the  members  of  the  eon- 
gre.gation  the  best  knownare:  Adolf  Schulliof,  phy- 
sician; Ignatz  Grlinhut,  lawyer;  and  Joachim  von 
Schajiringer,  banker. 

Tlie  Jewish  cnminunity  of  Pecs  has  also  been  as- 
siduous in  its  care  for  the  educational  welfare  of  its 
youth.  As  early  as  1840  a  congregational  school 
was  founded  by  Fr.  Mannheimer,  which  has  contin- 
ued to  flourish.  Among  the  names  of  pedagogues 
that  have  been  active  at  Pecs  are  found  those  of 
Rosenfeld,  Hoirmaiin,  Gutmann,  Gi')tzel,  Porgcs, 
Kolin,  Seligniann,  Goldschmied,  and  Kulke. 

The  Jews  of  Pecs  number  about  2,000  in  a  total 
population  of  .50,000. 

liiBi.ioc.RAPiiv  :  Ben  Vlianatija  ; 
1). 


Die  yevzfit,  passim. 

S.    M.\N. 


PECUIilAR  PEOPLE.     See  CnosKX  Pkoi-i.e. 

PEDAGOGICS:  Thescienceof education.  The 
fundamental  law  of  Biblical  pedagogy  is  that  the 
child  should  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  relig- 
ion and  should  know  them  so  clearly  that  he  will 
realize  that  he  ought  to  live  in  accordance  with 
them  (Deut.  iv.  9.  vi.  7,  xxxi.  12-13).  Kennedy 
says  (in  Hastings,  "Diet.  Bible,"  *.(■.  "Education") 
that  the  pedagogical  principles  of  Israel  are  without 
parallel  in  ancient  literature.  Every  home  was  a 
school,  and  every  parent  a  teacher.  Only  the  aris- 
tocracy employed  instrtictors,  and  these  because, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  enervated  aristocnicies.  it 
had  become  lax  in  its  sense  of  responsibility  (II 
Kings  X.  l-S).  Nevertheless,  the  ]iroiihet  Nathan 
seems  to  have  acted  as  the  tutor  of  Solomon  (II  Sam. 
xii.  25). 

The  ability  to  read  and  write  was  general  with  the 
ancient  Hebrews.     The  husband  issued  the  bill  of 
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divorce.  Witnesses  signed  documents  and  con- 
tracts, and  spies  submit  ted  llioir  report  in  tlie  form 
of  a  plan  (Josh,  xviii.  9).  A  boy  wrote  out  the 
names  of  the  princes  and  elders  of  Succoth  (Judges 
viii.  14).  Certain  ritual  objects  called  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  art  of  writing,  e.g.. 

In  Bible  Ihetclilllnand  the  mezuzah.  Writing- 
Times,  implements  are  frecjuently  mentioned 
(Judges  V.  14;  Isa.  viii.  ]  ;  Jer.  vii.  8, 
xvii.  1 ;  Job  xi.\.  24).  and  calligraphy  was  cultivated 
by  several  gilds  (\  C'liron.  ii.  o.i).  Seven  state  secre- 
taries are  mentioned  in  the  period  of  the  Kings. 

A  second  principle  of  Jewish  education,  equally 
appreciated  and  applied,  insisted  on  the  recognition 
of  the  nature  of  the  child.  "Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will 
not  depart  from  it"  (Pruv.  x.xii.  G).  The  consid- 
erateness  with  which  tlie  Bible  regards  childhood 
has  its  ground  not  so  much  in  pity  for  its  lielpless- 
ness  as  in  an  appreciation  of  its  possibilities.  The 
Bible  does  not  make  a  thoroughgoing  distinction  be- 
tween methodsof  education  and  meansof  discipline. 
"Correct  thy  son,"  says  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  "and 
he  shall  give  thee  rest:  yea,  he  shall  give  delight 
unto  thy  soul  "  (/*.  xxix.  17).  "  He  that  spareth  his 
rod  haleth  his  son:  but  he  that  loveth  him  chasten- 
eth  him  betimes"  (ib.  siii.  24).  "Withhold  not  cor- 
rection from  the  child :  for  if  thou  beatest  him  with 
the  rod,  he  shall  not  die.  Thou  shalt  beat  him  with 
the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  hell "  (/*. 
xxiii.  13-14).  Good  training,  and  by  that  is  meant 
discipline  as  well,  furthers  the  happiness  of  children 
(ib.  X.  1,  xvii.  25,  xix.  36,  xxiii.  24).  It  brings  tran- 
quillity to  parents,  and  attends  the  child  through 
life(/*".  xix.  8;  xxii.  18). 

In  view  of  the  educational  wisdom  preserved  in 
it.  the  Book  of  Proverbs  constitutes  the  oldest  text- 
book on  pedagogy  in  existence.  All  life,  according 
to  it,  is  disciplinary,  and  so  is  education.  Though 
the  rod  of  correction  is  necesstuy  {ib.  xii.  24;  xxix. 
15),  still  a  rebuke  is  better  than  a  hundred  stripes 
{ib.  xvii.  10).  The  words  of  ti'achers,  which  are  as 
goads  (Eccl.  xii.  11),  are  spoken  "in  quiet"  (ib.  x. 
17).  The  soferim  who  thus  speak  are  perhaps  the 
first  gild  of  teachers  of  which  there  is  any  record. 
They  were  the  "nieiammedim,"  "morim"  (i'A.),  and 
"hakamim"  (Prov.  xxii.  17). 

The  reorganization  by  Ezra  was  as  epoch-making 
in  ednciitional  as  it  was  in  civil  interests.  "Ezra 
had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and 
judgments"  (Ezra  vii.  10).  The  Torali,  he  ordained, 
should  be  read  and  studied.  Though  Ezra  can  hardly 
be  called  the  founder  of  the  synagogue  system  under 
which  the  community  grouped  about  the  local  house 
of  worshi]),  it  is  still  true  that  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  it  by  making  the  synagogue  central  for  in- 
struction. Pliilo  calls  the  synagogue  "the  place  of 
instruction  "  ("  l)e  Vita  miosis."  iii.  37).  Greek  cul- 
ture, which  became  potent  in  Palestine,  affected 
Jewish  educational  methods  to  an  appreciable  de- 
gree. Even  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  had  schools 
and  gymnasia  modeled  on  the  Greek  type.  At  any 
rate  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  level  of  culture  at 
this  pericxl  was  high. 

The  founder  of  the  svsteni  of  elementarv  educa- 


tion was  Simon  ben  Shetah  (Yer.  ICet.  viii.  11,  32b). 
The  school  was  not  in  immediale  connection  with  the 
synagogue;  but  sessions  were  held  either  in  a  room 
of  the  synagogue  or  in  the  house  of  the 
Simon  ben   teacher.     The  teachers  ranked  in  the 

Shetab.  following  order,  namely,  sage,  scribe, 
hazzan  (Sotah  ix.  15).  Between  G3  and 
65  c.E.  Josiiu.\  BEN  G.\Mi..\  reformed  the  system 
by  constraining  every  community,  no  matter  how 
small,  to  provide  instruction  for  its  children  (IJ.  B. 
21a).  luaccordance  with  Oriental  custom,  the  pupils 
sat  on  the  groimd  in  a  semicircle  about  the  teacher, 
who  sat  on  a  raised  platform  (Meg.  21a).  The  com- 
pensation of  the  teacher  was  not  stipulated,  but  con- 
sisted of  aiestitution  for  loss  of  time.  In  fact,  some 
teachers  combined  working  at  a  trade  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Law.  "Do  not  use  learning  as  a  crown 
to  shine  by,  nor  as  a  spade  to  dig  with  '  "  said  Rabbi 
Zadok  (Ah.  iv.  7).  Girls,  equally  with  boys,  were 
taught  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments 
(Susanna  3). 

After  the  destruction  of  .Terusalem  the  center  of 
Jewish  culture  was  transferred  to  Jabneh  (70). 
Here,  with  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  Rabbi  Jo- 
hanan  b.  Zakkai  established  an  academy.  His  ex- 
ample was  imitated  at  Ca'sarea  and  elsewhere.  Thus 
the  Law  was  rescued,  though  the  Temple  could  not 
be  saved.  Pupils  crowded  these  educational  rally- 
ing-points.  Instruction  was  altogether  oral.  A 
verse  of  the  Bible  was  learned  every  day,  and 
the  text  was  then  explained  with  reference  to  daily 
living. 

The  greatest  event,  since  the  days  of  Ezra,  in  the 
history  of  Jewish  education  has  been  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Mishnahby  Rabbi  Jndah  ha-Xasi  (198). 
It  not  only  saved  the  laws  from  oblivion,  but  it  also 
furnished  a  text-book  for  teaching  them.  Judah  II. 
declared  that  the  Temple  had  been  destroyed  because 
the  instruction  of  the  young  had  been  inadequate; 
and  he  dealt  severely  with  such  communities  as  sup- 
ported no  teachers.  Soon  the  beneficent  effects  were 
visible.  A  vigorous  intellectual  activitj-  resulted 
in  the  existing  schools,  and  the  academies  of  Sura 
and  Piimbedita  became  notable.  There  was  also  a 
kind  of  universit}'  extension,  called  the  K.\i.i..mi, 
when  students  assembled  twice  a  year,  in  the  fall 
and  in  the  spring.  Lectures  were  delivered  daily  at 
the  academies,  and  once  a  week  to  the  i>eople  at 
large,  and  also  on  the  holidays.  At  Punibedita  dur- 
ing one  session  there  were  as  many  as  1,200  students ; 
at  the  time  of  Rabb:ih  bar  Nahmani.  about  500. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Talmudic  maxims 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  teachers; 

Tliey  must  be  of  reputable  clmnicter.  "  Only  to  the  pure  may 
the  pure  be  entrusted."  "  .\n  inteiiipemte  person  may  not 
teach."  "  Before  thou  correctest  others,  elear  lliyself  of  thine 
own  faults."  "The  Ark  was  overlaid  with  gold  within  and 
without ;  so  onehl  tht'  tt-arher  l)e  monilly  dean  Ixilh  inwardly 

and  outwanliv."  "Tlie  ra.sli  man  Is  sulilecl  to 
Talmudic  vlrious  pas.si(»n."  "The  teat-her  must  beluim- 
Maxims,     hie."     "  Kalibah  came  to  a  town  where  there 

was  lack  of  rain.  He  ordered  a  fast,  but  without 
result.  \  pre<'entur  tofjk  his  stant!  at  the  prayer-4lesk.  and  as 
he  pnmouneed  the  words  of  tlie  prayer,  *  He  lets  the  wind  Mow.' 
a  wind  ai'lually  arose.  Further,  when  he  s[xike  tlie  iloslng 
words  of  the  prayer.  'He  sendeth  rain,'  rain  forlhwiih  de- 
8(;ended.  Kaiibah  turned  lo  the  man  and  asketl,  *  Wiiut  art 
thou?'  The  man  replied.  *  1  am  u  leaelier  of  ehildreii;  and  I 
Instruct  both  rich  und  poor,  taking  couipensatlun  from  neither. 
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I  treat  my  pupils  witli  consideration,  and  train  them  to  be  in- 
dustrious and  virtuous.'  "  "  The  teacher  should  be  Uuent  in 
speecli  nod  decisive  in  tone." 

In  aniiclpation  of  inodein  methods,  Rabbi  Dimi  says :  " He 
who  learns  froni  one  teacher  alone  d<H*s  not  (rather  much  bless- 
ing "  :  and  Uabbah  .says :  "  It  is  better  to  have  several  teachers, 
so  ns  to  po  deeper  into  the  meaning:  (>f  the  Law.  The  elcEuents 
of  a  science,  however,  should  be  learned  from  one  teacher  only. 
to  avoid  confusion.  Neither  a  youth  noi-an  unmarried  person 
could  be  a  teacher."  "  The  respect  due  u>  teachers  is  yrreater 
than  that  due  to  parents."  "  Hospitality  toward  a  teacher  is 
like  giviuR  to  God."  "  The  heathen  who  teacheth  thee  wisdoui 
thou  Shalt  call  teacher."  "  A  pupil  nuiy  not  sit  in  the  presence 
of  the  teacher  until  the  latter  has  given  permission;  nor  may 
the  pupil  rise  without  such  permission."  "The  pupil  slu)uld  be 
toward  his  teacher  as  a  ser'vant  toward  his  master."  "Whoso- 
ever prevents  his  pupil  from  serving  him  denies  the  pupil  the 
oppoilunity  of  showing  alTection  and  gratitude." 

Teachers  were  cautioned  against  fauiiliarity  with  the  common 
people.  "  At  lirst  a  teacher  is,  iu  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  a  vessel 
of  gold ;  after  he  ha^  conversed  with  them,  they  esteem  him  as 
a  vessel  of  silver;  and  if  he  accepts  a  gift  from  them,  he  is 
merely  a  vessel  of  clay,  which,  once  broken,  can  not  be  put  to- 
gether again." 

The  teacher  cnjoyeil  immunity  from  ta.xes  (Ket. 
62a).  He  was  free  to  establish  himself  wherever  he 
pleased,  without  objeetinn  from  another  teacher  al- 
ready settled  there.  "  The  more  teachers  the  more 
teaching  zeal"  (B.  15.  21b).  He  could  withdraw  from 
his  place,  but  had  to  furnish  a  substitute.  A  woman 
could  not  become  a  teacher.  A  famil}'  teacher,  how- 
ever, is  mentioned  in  Hag.  4b. 

School  life  began  at  the  age  of  five(Ab.  v.  24)orsi.\. 

Rab  advised  Samuel  ben  Silat,  who  was  a  leacher 

of  much  experience,  not  to  admit  a  child  before  his 

sixth  year  (Ket.  50b).     "  Whoso  learns  in  youth  is 

like  writing  on  new  paper.     Whoso 

Details  learns  in  old  age  is  like  writing  on 
of  School  blotted  ]iaper."  Rabbi  Gamaliel  said, 
Life.  "  Xo  pupil  may  be   admitted   to  the 

leetur<'-hall  if  liis  character  is  not  in 
keeping  with  his  allegations."  He  did  not  demand 
testimonials  as  to  adequate  preparation,  but  as  to 
character  and  morality.  The  student  must  be  sin- 
cere (Yoina  6Ta;  Git.  67;  comp.  Ab.  v.  18).  For 
every  twenty-five  pupils  there  was  one  teacher;  for 
twenty-five  to  forty,  a  teticher  and  an  assistiint;  for 
fifty,  two  teachers.  The  assistant  reviewed  the  les- 
son with  the  pupils,  as  a  sort  of  tutor  (''resh  duk- 
na").  The  ]nipils  were  arranged  in  rows.  Sessions 
were  held  during  the  day  and  part  of  the  evening. 
On  Fridays  the  work  done  during  the  week  was  re- 
viewed. Nothing  new  was  presented  on  Sabbaths. 
Promptness  in  ojiening  and  closing  the  sessions  was 
reconunended.  Vacations  occurred  on  days  pre- 
ceding the  Sabbaths,  feasts,  and  holy  days,  and  on 
fast-da3's;  on  the  last  in  order  that,  in  keejiing  with 
the  fast,  the  teacher  might  deprive  himself  of  the 
pleasure  he  had  in  teaching.  There  was  also  a  ces- 
sation of  instruction  on  the  three  days  preceding 
Pentecost,  on  the  half-d;iys  of  Hanukkah,  on  New 
Moon,  and  on  the  Fifteenth  of  Al)  and  of  Shebat. 
The  courses  were  as  follows:  at  five  (or  at  si.\) 
I?ible;  at  ten  Mishnah ;  at  fifteen  Talnuid  (Ab.  v. 
24;  see,  however,  Taylor's  "Sayings  of  l  be  Fathers," 
p.  43).  Themainaim  was toaltain  morality :  "Good 
is  the  teaching  of  the  Tcu'ah  when  it  is  attended  by 
morality."  Talmudic  subjects  were  the  warp  on 
which  were  woven  idl  other  subjects,  as,  for  in- 
stance, arithmetic,  astronomy,  anatomy,  and  history. 
Samuel  Arika  could  boast,  "I  know  the  paths  of  the 


stars,  as  I  know  the  streets  of  Neiiardea  "  (Ber.  58b). 
"The  knowledge  of  the  Law  is  a  medicament  for 
the  soul "  (Men.  99a).  Even  the  teaching  of  the 
alphabet  proceeded  on  lines  of  moralization,  thus: 
"Alef,  bet,  learning  follows  wisdom";  "gimel, 
dalet,  be  kind  to  the  poor"  ("alef"  means  "learn- 
ing"; "bet"  is  akin  to  "bin"  =  "discernment";  so 
also  "gimel  "  =  "recompense,"  and  " dalet  "  = 
"|ioor";  etc.).  Josephus  and  I'hilo  declare  that  iu 
their  time  every  Jewish  cliild  could  read.  Reading 
is  a  primary  condition  of  mental  soundness  (Shab. 
10;ia).  Te,\t-booksmust  be  without  error  (IVs.  112a). 
Pupils  were  provided  with  large  and  small  tabids. 

Since  parents  took  a  |)ei'sonal  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  discipline  was  rendered 
easy.  "  Habbi  Eleazar  was  sick.  His  pupils  came 
to  visit  him.  They  said  to  him,  '  Master,  show  us 
the  path  of  life,  by  which  we  may  attain  to  ever- 
lasting life. '  He  replied,  '  Do  not  oiTeud  your  fellow 
pujiils.  See  Him  to  whom  you  address  yourselves 
in  prayer.  Let  no  child  think  frivolously.  Let  him 
grow  in  the  lap  of  the  wise.  If  you  do  this,  you 
will  see  felicity.'"  Rab  was  in  the  habit  of  begin- 
ning his  instruction  with  a  pleasant  story.  The 
teacher  should  study  the  temperament  of  the  chil- 
dren ('El'.  o4b).  Only  in  case  of  persistent  inatten- 
tion might  tlie  teacher  inflict  punishment  by  means 
of  an  "  'arketa  di-mesana."  a  strap  of  reeds. 

Discipline  is  most  effective  in  the  age  of  puberty. 
Therefore  forbearance  is  recommended  with  pupils 
until  the  age  of  twelve,  but  strictness  after  that, 
because  youths  from  that  age  onwiu'd 
Discipline,  begin  to  show  lueutal  capacity  and 
acumen  (Ket.  50a).  A  boy  was  re- 
garded as  incorrigible  if  he  failed  to  attend  a  school 
in  three  (some  .say  five)  years.  Absence  for  three 
days  was  considered  reprehensible.  Rewards  con- 
sisted in  presents  which  were  given  by  the  teacher. 
Rabbi  Judahha-Nasi  distributed  honey  (Ta'an.  24a). 
There  were  also  certain  marks  of  distinction  for 
merit.  In  the  award  of  merit  the  teaelier  should 
be  impartial  (Shab.  10).  JJefore  a  wise  child  people 
should  rise  (Ber.  48a).  The  teacher  should  main- 
tain control  of  his  ])upils  by  adhering  to  the  most 
scrupulous  bearing  in  their  presence.  So  also  the 
pupils  must  observe  the  rules  of  propriety  toward 
him.  They  must  not  address  him  by  name,  nor 
turn  their  back  to  him.  nor  sit  in  his  presence  except 
by  his  permission  (Hul.  18a).  The  maxim,  "The 
school  is  more  sacred  than  the  house  of  worship," 
expresses  the  spirit  which  lay  behind  all  di.seipline 
(Sanh.  71a). 

The  rabbinical  method  of  instruction  was  ilispu- 
tational.  But  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  pupils 
had  to  be  considered.  God  Himself  adjusted  His 
revelation  on  Mt.  Sinai  to  adults  and  children  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  powers  of  apperception 
(Ex.  R.  XX.).  The  first  step  was  apiiropriation  by 
the  meiuory.  "Learn  first,  and  thou  wilt  jn'reeive 
later"  (Shab.  6.')a;  Ab.  iii.  10;  Yoma  71a).  Exces- 
sive rationalization  w'as  discouraged.  "Wilhbold 
thy  child  from  higgayon  [insislent  intellectualisni]  " 
(Ber.  28b).  A  usual  means  for  aiding  the  memory 
was  eantillaticm.  Often  the  te.\t  was  constructed 
rhythmically  for  this  purpose  (.Meg.  32a).  The  mem- 
ory was  also  aided  by  repeated  reviews  ('Er.  n4b); 
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and  concentration  of  mind  and  interest  was  urged. 
"If  thou  takest  nmny  subjects  at  the  same  time, 
thou  gnispest  none  "(Meg.  tib).  Hwuling  aloud  was 
encouraged.  Tlie  initial  letters  of  the  text  learned 
■were  committed  to  tabids  ("Er.  OTb).  The  lesson 
was  reviewed  at  home  with  the  assistance  of  the 
parents  ('Ab.  Zarah  120a). 

The  Talmud  was  the  text-book  of  the  Jews  of  the 
.Middle  Ages.  It  kept  their  nunds  fresh  and  supple. 
Indeed,  they  neeiied  acumen  under  the  stress  of  the 
desperate  conditions  under  which  they  lived;  and 
it  was  due  only  to  the  all-pervading  love  of  learn- 
ing and  the  well-organized  system  of  education 
which  the  Jews  possessed  that  the  nation  was  pre- 
served. While  prelates  and  priests  of  the  Church 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  showed  a  brutal 
disdain  of  even  elementary  education  (at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Reims  the  papal  legate  Leo  boasted  that  the 
successors  of  Peter  could  afford  to  be  ignorant  of 
Plato,  Terence,  Vergil,  and  the  other  philosophers, 
inasmuch  as  Peter  himself  did  not  know  them  and 
still  became  doorkeeper  of  Heaven  [ !]),  the  Jews 
of  that  time  had  schools  in  everj-  part  of  the  world 
in  which  they  resided. 

The  literature  of  education  becomes  abundant 
with  the  progress  of  the  centuries  of  European 
history.  The  "  Musar  Haskel,"  written  by  Ilai 
Gaon,  was  read  extensively  in  Europe. 
Hai  Gaon  Among  many  apt  sentences  as  to  the 
on  worth  and  need  of  instruction,  it  de- 

Teaching',  clares;  "Pay  the  teacher  generously. 
What  thou  givest  him.  thou  givest  to 
thy  cliildren.  Buy  books  for  thy  children,  and  keep 
a  teacher  for  them  from  their  childhood.  Train  thy 
children  at  all  times,  and  always  with  mildness," 
etc.  ("Musar  Haskel."  ed.  Steiuschneider,  §g  26-28 
etpamin  ;  see  also  "J.  Q.  1{."  viii.  o3-4-.j40). 

An  event  of  prime  importance  in  the  history  of 
Jewish  education  in  northern  Europe  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  Kalonymus  famil}-  from  Lucca  to  May- 
ence.  This  removal,  reputed  to  have  been  ordered 
hy  Charlemagne,  hints  at  the  fact  that  even  the  in- 
ternal interests  of  the  Jews  have  been  affected  by  the 
civil  authority  and  by  the  whims  of  govertiments, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  action  of 
Cliarlemagne  was  at  the  same  time  statesmanlike 
and  beneficent. 

Instruction  at  this  period,  too,  was  grounded  on 
tradition.  "  A  father  should  say  to  his  child,"  says 
the  "  8efer  Ha.sidiiu"  (Book  of  the  Pious),  "  '  Thus  do 
I;  thus  did  my  fathers;  thus  also  must  you  accus- 
tom yourself  to  do.' "  The  subjects  and  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  about  the 
same  as  those  in  t  he  Talmudic  jjcriod.  Some  customs 
had  crept  in  which  even  the  watchfulness  of  the  Rab- 
bis had  not  noticed  or  prevented  (for 
Medieval  customs  on  the  lirst  day  of  the  child's 
Peda-         schooling  see  Edit .\Tio.N").     The  order 

gog-ics.  of  studies  was  about  the  same  as  that 
laid  down  in  the  codes.  Amelammed 
was  entrusted  with  theelementary  partof  tlu- child's 
education.  lie  was  compensated  by  the  parents 
directly,  and  by  Taliuud  Torah  societies  in  case  of 
the  parents'  inability.  The  schools  were  attended 
by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike.  The 
higher  branches  of  study  were  in  charge  of  a  rabbi 


or  savant.  There  was  a  bet  ha-midrash  for  pupils 
above  fourteen.  The  sessions  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion were  lield  in  a  room  ("hedcr")  in  the  house  of 
the  melainmed  ;  but  the  bet  ha-midrash  was  a  public 
building  usiudly  adjoining  and  sometimes  a  ))art  of 
the  .synagogue.  Tin;  aim  was  to  impart  versiiliiity 
together  with  keenness  in  disputation.  The  dis- 
courses of  the  teachers  were  compiled  and  circu- 
lated. The  tosafot  are  such  a  com|)ilati<m.  There 
were  stated  public  lectures  at  which  adults,  espe- 
cially men  of  learning,  attended  ("shi'iuim  '').  Va- 
rious rules  for  teachers  and  pupils  were  laid  down ; 
e.g. :  Each  teacher  should  be  as  considerate  of  the 
pupils  of  a  colleague  as  he  is  of  his  own.  He  should 
lend  his  tosiifot  and  not  withhold  them  in  order  to 
attract  those  pupils  to  himself.  He  should  allow  his 
pupils  toatleud  the  lecturesof  another  teacher.  The 
teacher  should  strive  to  awaken  piety  in  his  pupil.s. 
Pupils  who  advance  rapidly  shoidd  be  removed  into 
another  class,  so  that  they  may  not  place  the  less  ad- 
vanced pupils  at  a  disadvantage,  and  that  they 
themselves  may  not  be  retarded.  Pupils  should  be 
allowed  to  share  in  a  discussion  out  of  scholarly  in- 
terest, but  not  in  a  spirit  of  domination.  Books 
must  be  treated  with  care,  and  it  is  meritorious  to 
copy  them  extensively.  School  utensils  are  sacred 
—pens,  the  penknife,  and  such — and  may  not  be 
misused. 

Some  of  the  pedagogic  maxims  in  the  "  Sefer 
Hasidim"  read  as  follows: 

" Boys  and  prirls  shall  not  play  together.  It  you  raiseorphans 
and  otiserve  they  do  improper  things,  do  not  hesitate  (tieeause 
of  their  being  orphans)  to  reliuke  them ;  otherwise  you  will 
sacriftpe  for  the  evil  the  good  you  intend.  Punish  them  iis  you 
punish  your  own  children,  but  nut  in  anger.  Children  usually 
become  what  their  parents  are.  If  parents  are  dishonest  as  re- 
gards measures,  weights,  and  money,  the  children.  t(Hi.  will 
be  similarly  dishonest.  Assign  to  your  cliildren  no  tasks  that 
are  too  difficult  for  them.  Do  not  give  your  cliildren  tiHi  much 
money,  not  even  for  good  purposes.  The  parent  is  obliged  to 
teach  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  to  his  daughters  also." 

The  period  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  Christen- 
dom had  no  synchronous  parallel  among  the  Jews. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  decadence  in  Jewish 
culture,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  hmg  con- 
tinued isolation  and  oppression.  The  Jewish  com- 
munities had  coherence  only  through  a  common 
pathos  and  a  subtle  commiuiion  of  sympathy  and 
hope.  The  piety  which  had  formerly  been  the 
spring  of  educational  ideals  had  given 

Decline  in  way  to  a  deteriorated  form  of  fanati- 
Jewish       cism  which  held  Jewish  matters  s;icred 

Education,  without  consciousness  of  their  import. 
The  teachers  were  dependent  to  a  de- 
plorable extent  on  the  whims  of  the  parents,  and 
were  chosen  and  dlsmissetl  according  to  caprice. 
This  naturally  wreaked  its  vengeance  in  the  demor- 
alization of  the  piijiils.  The  Rabbis,  too,  were  in- 
capable and  derelict  in  the  jjcrformance  of  their 
duties.  The  prevalent  foriu  of  intellectual  exercise 
was  a  debased  kind  of  disputaticm,  the  Pii.i'ti.,  inane 
in  content  and  rabid  in  form,  which,  It  must  in  jus- 
tice be  said,  was  iiatterned,  however  unc(>nsciously, 
upon  the  scholastic  sophistry  of  the  Church.  The 
inci.sive  questions  and  learned  replies  of  these  dis- 
putations were  collected  in  "likkulim"  (collectanea). 
These  were  much  sought  after  for  reference  and 
studv.     One   of   the   best  known    of   these  is   the 
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"Yosif    Omcz "    by    Rabbi    Joseph  Yuspii    IIahn 
(Finnkfort-on-the-Main.  1723). 

The  ehikl  was  brouglit  to  school  on  the  comple- 
tion of  its  tliird  3ear,  aud  was  encouraged  to  attend 
by  gifts  of  Iioney,  nuts,  pretty  garments,  etc.  A 
higher  form  of  encouragement,  for  a  boy,  was  the 
suggestion  tliat  some  day  lie  might  be  called 
"bal.iur"  ("bacealaurcus")  and  "Rabbi."  Chiklren  ' 
joined  with  the  congregation  in  the  responses  to  the 
prayers;  thej'  kissed  the  hand  of  the  parent,  teacher, 
and  of  pious  men.  The  father  himself  instructed 
the  child  in  the  earlier  years;  later  on.  the  pupil 
was  taught  the  weekly  portion  of  Srrii)tures,  and 
along  with  it  the  conimeutarj-  of  Rashi;  and  finally 
he  learned  the  [lortlons  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  refer- 
ring to  the  benedictions. 

Tliere  are  evidences  tliat  some  Jews  transcended 
the  limits  of  the  ghetto  not  merely  in  attracting  an 
audience  for  themselves,  but  also  in  achieving  a  cul- 
ture independent  of  the  prescribed  limits  of  Jewish 
custom  and  law.  Silsskind  of  Trimberg(12tlicent.) 
was  one  of  the  Minnesingers.  Samson  Pine  assisted 
two  Germans  in  the  translation  of  the  "Parcifal" 
of  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach  into  the  vernacular,  ac- 
cording to  the  manuscript  of  Ruedigervon  Mauesse. 
Immanuel  ben  Solomon  of  Rome  was  a  member 
of  the  literary  circle  of  Dante;  and  David  Gaus 
held  scientific  relations  with  Keppler  and  Tycho 
Brahe.  JIaimonides  codified  the  educational  laws, 
and  his  correctness  of  j\idgmeut  and 

Views  of     deep  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  day 
Mai-         are   as  obvious   here  as  in   his   pro- 

monides.  founder  philosophical  works.  In  his 
"  Yadba-Hazakah  "  (section  "Talmud 
Torah ")  he  gives  a  digest  of  Jewish  pedagogy-. 
Apart  from  the  Talmudic  laws,  the  congregations 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany  formulated  regula- 
tions and  so  contributed  toward  the  organization  of 
Jewish  educational  work.  Some  of  these  regula- 
tions contained  tlie  following  provisions:  A  congre- 
gation of  fifteen  families  was  required  to  maintain  a 
teacher.  Besides  board  and  clothing,  this  teacher 
was  to  be  paid  a  stipulated  salary;  and  if  the  income 
from  the  contributions  was  inadequate,  the  congre- 
gation had  to  approiiriale  from  its  funds  an  amoimt 
sullicient  to  maintain  him  in  a  manner  appropriate 
to  his  slation.  A  comnumity  of  fort}-  families  was 
required  to  maintain  a  teacher  of  Talmud,  who  lec- 
tured also  on  Ilalakah  and  llaggadali.  The  testa- 
ment of  Judah  ibn  Tibhon  (-'Derek  To'ji'"."  ed.  II. 
Edelmann,  |ip.  3-15,  London,  1852)  contains  sonu^ 
interesting  references  to  the  love  of  books  and  shows 
a  tine  appreciation  of  literature.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  "  Mcnorat  ha-Ma'or  "  (Venice.  1594,  Ner. 
iv.  iip.  82l)-84a).  The  "  Mus.sare  ha-Pilo.sofim  "  of 
Hunaiu  ibn  Ishak,  Hebrew  by  Judah  ben  Solomon 
Al-Harizi  (ed.  A.  Lowenthal.  FrHiikfort-on-11ie-Main. 
1893),  contains  a  well-elaborated  scheme  of  teaching. 
as  does  likewise  Joseph  ben  Judah  ibn  'Aknin's 
"Marpe  Iia-Nefashot "  (e'l-  H-  Edelmann.  in  "  Dilire 
Hefez,"  pp.  23  et  ser/.,  London,  1853).  Tlu^  laller 
says:  "  A  teacher  must  evidence  by  his  condnel  tlie 
worth  of  his  instruction.  He  must  treat  his  jiupils 
as  his  children."  Ibn  'Aknin  mentions  l\u:  follow 
ing  curriculum:  reading,  writing,  Torah,  granunar 
(te.\t-books  of   Ilayyuj    and   Ibn  Janah).  religious 


poetry,  Talmud,  philosoph_v  of  religion,  nutaphys- 
ics.  logic,  mathematics  (7th,  8th,  and  9lli  books  of 
Euclid),  geometry  (Thcodosius  on  spherical  figures, 
Apodorius  on  conic  sections),  optics,  astronomy, 
music,  physics,  and  medicine.  The  sjime  author 
gives  ten  rules  of  conduct  which  each  of  his  pupils 
had  to  observe:  (1)  he  must  keep  himself  inire;  (2) 
he  sliould  consult  his  teacher  in  all  matters  of  doubt; 
(3)  he  should  not  strive  after  wealth  which  alienates 
from  study  ;  (4)  he  should  be  sure  of  theelementaries 
before  venturing  on  e.vtended  studies;  (5)  he  should 
have  interest  in  as  many  subjects  as 
Curricula,  possible;  (6)  he  should  avoid  indo- 
lence; (7)  lie  should  have  no  selfish 
motive;  (8)  he  should  utilize  every  occasion  for  in- 
struction; (9)  he  should  respect  his  teacher,  ami  (10) 
be  grateful  to  him.  Rabbi  Judah  ben  'Attar  gives 
au  order  of  subjects  ("Ya'ir  Natib,"  ch.  xv. ;  see 
also  Joseph  Ezobi,  "Shir  ha-Ke'arah,"  ed.  Stein- 
schneider,  pp.  2.5-43,  Berlin,  i860;  Bar  Hasdai's 
translation  of  Al-Ghazali's  "  Slozene  Zedek,"  Leipsic, 
1839;  Josejjh  Caspi,  "Tsi'a'"  Zekenim,"  pp.  49b-54b, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1854;  the  medieval  school- 
code  "Hukke  ha-Torah,"  given  bvGudemann  in  his 
"Gesch."  i.  264-272;  and  the  abundant  materi;d  on 
this  subject  in  the  last-mentioned  writer's  "Quellen- 
schriften  zurGeschichte  des  L'nterrichts  undder  Er- 
ziehung  bei  den  Deutschen  Juden."  Berlin,  1891). 

In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  lamen- 
table confusion  of  thouglit  and  practi.se  in  the  matter 
of  education;  and  the  writers  caution  against  the 
injury  to  Jewish  culture  and  morals  (Uie  to  these 
disordered  conditions.  Jacob  ben  Abba  Blari  Ana- 
toli speaks  of  ill-considered  teaching  and  digressions 
from  legitimate  subjects.  Immanuel  of  Rome  al- 
ludes to  lack  of  method  and  to  the  inveterate  habit 
of  teachers  to  play  at  sojihistry  ("  JIalmad  lia- 
Talmidim,"  ed.  Mekize  Nirdamim,  p.  99a,  Lvck, 
1866;  "Mahberot  ha-Tofct  weha-'Eden,"  p\<.  2'29  <■« 
seq.,  Lemberg,  1870).  The  invention  of  printing,  and 
the  sack  of  Con.stantinople  by  the  Turks,  brought 
great  improvement.  Copies  of  books  were  multi- 
plied and  the  liberalizing  movement  grew  in  cfTect- 
iveness.  Joseph  Caro  deals  with  the  mulual  re- 
lations of  teacher  and  community  (Sluilhan  'Aruk, 
Yoreli  De'ali,  245-247).  "  .V  teacher,"  ho  declares, 
"must  conduct  himself  with  absolute  virluousness. 
He  should  also  be  expert  in  the  art  of  teaching.  He 
should  be  chosen  for  his  didactic  tact  as  well  as  for 
his  learning.  He  may  not  be  bound  by  contract  to 
serve  longer  than  three  years  [///.  Hoslien  Mishpat,  71, 
72].  A  contract  with  a  teacher  is  irrevocable.  The 
teacher  is  bound  by  it  as  much  as  the  community; 
for  otherwise  injury  might  accrue  to  the  school." 

Saul  Jlorteiia  and  Isaac  Aboab  erected  the  first 
school  in  Amsterdam  in  1040.  It  comprised  si.'C 
classes,  and  its  curriculum  embraced  elementary  as 
well  as  higher  studies,  such  as  Hebrew  jihilology, 
rhetorii-,  and  Neo-Hebrew  poetry.  Baruch  Spinoza 
was  a  pupil  of  this  school.  In  1817 
First         religious  instruction  was  entrusted  to 

Modern      a  commission,  and  in  1830  a  teachers' 

Schools,  seminary  was  established.  In  Poland 
the  first  school  was  estflblislied  by 
Habbi  .Iiiel  Sirkesaf  Cracow.  In  thisschool  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  the  vernacular,  though  in  Hebrew 
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clianicters;  "in  order  to  enable  the  pupils  to  read 
books  which  teach  right  conduct  "  It  was  custom- 
ary in  Poland  for  the  pupils  of  all  the  independent 
academies  of  the  local  rabbis  lo  meet,  with  their 
teachers,  at  the  market  seasons  at  Ziislav,  Yaroslav, 
Lembers.  and  Lublin,  when  discussions  took  place 
on  rabbinical  subjects,  and  much  subtlety  was  dis- 
played. 

The  position  of  French  Judaism  in  the  liistory  of 
education  is  assured  through  the  prince  of  commen- 
tators. Kabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac  (liishi;  1079-1105), 
whose  inliuence,  making  for  a  rational  treatment  of 
the  Bibie  as  well  as  of  the  Talmud,  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. In  the  "Hvikke  ha-Torah,"  cited  above, 
which  describes  the  French  system  of  Jewish  teach- 
ing, the  following  provisions  are  given:  There 
should  always  be  a  school  next  to  the  synagogue; 
the  latter  should  be  designated  the  Great  School- 
house.  The  school-course  should  cover  seven  years. 
Some  students  should  be  awarded  special  scholar- 
ships. Each  class  should  consist  r.f  not  more  than 
ten  pupils.  Te.vt-books  should  be  used;  and  the 
Bible  should  be  translated  into  the  vernacular. 
Pupils  should  examine  one  another  in  regidar  re- 
views. The  recapitulation  of  the  weekly  lessons 
should  be  held  on  Fridays ;  that  of  the  monthly  work, 
at  new  moons,  and  a  geneial  review  of  the  work 
of  the  semester  ("senian  ")  in  Tishri  and  Nisjin.  A 
teacher  should  be  employed  at  no  other  vocation. 
There  should  be  a  supervisor  who  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  the  school.  The 
curriculum  should  be  graduated  in  amount  and  in 
character  to  comport  with  the  age  of  the  pupil  (see 
Gildemann,  "Geseh."  i.  264  et  seq.). 

Despite  many  shortcomings,  the  yeshibot  of  Ger- 
many must  be  mentioned  with  respect.  The  rabbis 
who  presided  over  them  were  earnest  and  fervent, 
and  had  great  capacity  for  martyr-like  endurance. 
They  imbued  the  youths  with  a  genuine  love  of 
scholarship  and  with  idealism.  The  German  stu- 
dents, though  poor  to  the  verge  of  beggary,  suffered 
hardships  with  equanimity,  encouraged  if  not  ade- 
quately maintained  by  the  hospitality  of  the  com- 
nuuiity.  The  first  attempt  to  organize  the  yeshibot 
was  made  at  the  Conference  of  Jewish  Notables 
which  met  in  Moravia  at  the  death  of  Rabbi  Bern- 
hard  Eskeles  (17.53).  It  provided  that  the  same 
tractate  should  be  studied  in  all  the  yeshibot  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  students  might  be  free  to  pass 
to  other  schools  without  retarding  their  progress. 
A  superintendent  ("  rosh  yeshibah  ")  was  to  be  at  the 
head  of  each  yeshibah.  before  whom  the  pujiils  were 
to  present  themselves  daily.  Talmud  and  the  casu- 
ists were  studied.  Exanunations  took  place  on 
Thursdays.  A  pnmiising  pupil  was  ranked  as 
■■  baki  "  (versatile)  or  as  "  harif  "  (ingenious).  Even 
the  schools  were  similarly  characterized,  cr/. ,  those  of 
Frankfort-(m-the-Main  and  those  of  Furth  and  Jfa- 
yencc.  Distinguished  as  yeshibot  are  those  of  Nik 
olsburg  (Mordecai  IJenel,  llS'iO),  Lissa  (Jacob  Lissa, 
1832),  Posen  (Akiba  Eger.  1838\  Presburg  (Moses 
Sofer,  1840.  and  Moses  Hosenbaum.  1883). 

The  bet  ha-midrash  was  openeil  to  all  kinds  of 
students  and  visitcirs.  Thi^  local  rabbi  was  the 
teacher,  or  rather  lecturer,  for  there  was  no  graded 
course  of  instruction  in  it.     The  last  bet  ha-midrash 


in  Germany  was  that  of  Hechingen.  which  closed 
its  doors  in  1853.  It  had  been  established  by  the 
Katdla  fandly,  and  Bert  hold  Auerbach  had  been  one 
of  its  pupils. 

The  Jews  paid  dearly  for  the  delay  of  school  re- 
form. The  untoward  conditions  of  the  times  were 
in  themselves  lamentable  enough.  The  exclusion  of 
the  Jews  from  the  general  cultine  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  bound  to  bring  about 
Need  their  intellectual  and  moral  deteriora- 
for  tion,  uidess  something   was  done   in 

Reform.  time  to  rescue  them.  Never  before 
in  all  the  history  of  the  Jews  had  the 
teacher  been  treated  with  so  little  respect.  Teach- 
ing had  become  a  degraded  [jrofession.  tilled  with 
incapables  and  ignoramuses.  The  teacher  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  every  parent.  He  be- 
came rather  a  cantor  than  a  teacher,  and  was  chosen 
for  his  talent  as  a  singer  mtherthan  for  the  possession 
of  scholarly  ability.  Hadarim  (single-room  schools) 
became  numerous;  and  in  these  the  discipline  was 
the  worst  po.ssible  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
lamentably  amateurish  (see  Jost  in  "Sippurim," 
ed.  Pascheles,  part  iii.,  pp.  \4S  ci  seij..  Prague). 

This  was  the  age  of  young  men  with  ambition  to 
transcend  the  limits  which  fanaticism  had  set.  Some 
of  them  upon  whom  the  old  order  of  things  had  lost 
its  hold  and  for  whom  the  new  had  the  attraction 
of  real  life,  faced  the  ignominy  that  .lewisli  public 
opinion  set  on  the  studj-  of  German  literature;  and 
among  these  arose  Jloses  Mendelssohn.  He  was  the 
greatest  reformer  in  modern  Judaism  ;  and  his  influ- 
ence was  epoch-making  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation also.  He  gave  the  support  of  his  example,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  study  of  the  vernacular,  and 
in  the  second  place  by  the  character  of  his  philos- 
ophy. The  Israelitische  Freischide  in  Berlin  owes 
its  foimdation  to  him  (1778:  see  M.  Spanier-Magde- 
burg,  "Moses Mendelssohn als  Piidagoge."  Eisenach, 
1898).  Mendelssohn's  pupils  Hartwig  Wessely 
("Dibre  Shalom  we-Emet."  Vienna,  1826).  Ilerz 
IlombergC'  Ben  Yakkir,"  ib.  1820).  and 
Influence     Isaac  Euchel  (see  "Meassef,"  iii.  205; 

of  Men-      "Bikkure  ha-'Itlim."  vi.  45)   contin- 

delssohn.     ued  the  educational  emanci]iatiou   of 

the  Jews;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 

Hebrews  of  that  period  of  storm  and  stress  that 

the  reconstruction  was  not,  after  all.  attended  with 

confusion. 

The  Edict  of  Toleration  issued  by  Emperor  Jo.seph 
II.  of  Austria  (Oct.  29,  1781)  added  to  the  u|)ward 
movement.  Schools  were  to  be  established  under 
the  protection  and  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
government,  "so  that  Jewish  children  may  be 
trained  for  the  trades  and  may  be  enabled  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  country."  Peter  Beer  was  one 
of  the  first  school  principals  (see  Moritz  Ilarlmann, 
"  Leben.sgeschichte  des  Peter  Beer."  Prague.  1839). 
New  interests  and  new  avenues  of  work  as  well  as 
of  study  were  openeil  to  young  Jews,  and  they 
entered  into  the  economic  and  ])rofessional  labors  of 
the  countrj'.  In  order  to  encourage  teaching  as  a 
profession  and  to  raise  its  standard  the  emperor 
offered  bonuses:  and  in  order  that  Jewish  jiarents 
might  be  freed  from  distrust  the  prayers  for  open- 
ing and  closing  the  .school  sessions  were  modified  so 
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as  to  be  in  no  way  offensive  to  tlieir  consciences. 
Herz  Hombcig  was  made  imperial  scliool  commis- 
sioner in  181S.  anil  liis  text-books  "Bene  Ziyyon  " 
and  "Irare  Sliefer"  were  introduced  into  the 
schools.  At  Dessau  a  school  was  established  on 
the  educational  jirineiples  of  Basedow,  its  principal 
being  David  Friinkel.  and  its  teachers  iMcliuling 
Moses  Pliilippson,  Jo.seph  Wolf,  and  Gotthuld  Salo- 
mon (see  1*.  Pliilippson.  "Biographische  SUiz/.en," 
Leipsic,  18(14-00).  IsraelJacobsohn  founded  a  scliool 
in  Seesen  in  IWIl,  laying  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
an  adequate  preparation  of  teachers.  He  introduced 
also  a  system  of  periodical  examinations.  The 
scliool  at  Wolfenbl'iltel,  established  in  1807  by  Jacob- 
sohn's  brollier-in-law,  Isaac  Herz  Samson,  contrih- 
uted  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Jewish  youth.  The 
history  of  the  I'liihuitliropin  (founded  1804)  has  re- 
cently been  jiublished  (11.  Bitrwald.  "Geschiclite  der 
Rcalschule  der  Israelitischen  Gemeinde  zu  Frank- 
furt-ani-Main,  1804-1904").  Among  its  teachers 
were  Jlichacl  Hess,  Sigismund  Stern,  I.  M.  Jost, 
Michael  Creizenach,  Joseph  Johlson,  and  Jacob 
Auerbach.  Another  school,  more  limited  in  its 
scope,  was  the  Rcalschule  der  Israelitischen  Heli- 
gionsgescllschaft  in  Frankfoit-on-tlie-ilain,  estab- 
lished by  Samson  Raphael  Hirscli  (see  "Festschrift, 
Jubilaums-Feier  des  oOjiihrigen  Bestehens  der  Un- 
terrichtsanstalten  der  Israelitischen  Religiousgcsell- 
schaft  zu  Frankfurt-am-Main,  1903  ").  Among  its 
teachers  were:  ^Mendel  Hirsch,  J.  M.  Japhet,  and 
A.  Sulzbach.  In  1840  M.  Veil  established  a  teach- 
ers' seminary,  which  was  superintended  by  L.  Zunz 
till  1853.  Other  institutions  of  a  similar  character 
were  tliose  of  Cas.sel  (1809),  Miinsler(1827),  Hanover, 
Diisscldorf,  Cologne,  Wiirzburg,  and  Breslau. 
The  lirst  congregational  religious  school  was  es- 
tablished in  Magdeburg  in  1833  by 
Congrega-  Ludwig  Pliilippson.  Its  aim  was  to 
tional  supply  such  religious  training  as  the 
Schools.  secular  schools  failed  to  provide.  In 
1884  Samuel  Kristeller  and  H.  Stein- 
tlial  elaborated  a  "course  of  study  for  instruction  in 
the  Jewish  faith." 

The  lirst  text-book  on  Judaism  was  "Lekah  Tob" 
by  Abraham  Jagel,  Venice,  1.195.     It  followed  the 
"  Catechismus  "  and  the  "  Summa  Doctrina'  "of  Peter 
Cani.sius,  which  themselves  were  called  forth  by  the 
ajipearance  of  the  two  catechisms  of  Luther.     It 
was  designed  for  the  school,  but  was  never  intro- 
duced (.see  S.  Maybaum  in  the  Tenth  Report  of  the 
Lehranstalt  fiir  die  Wiss.  des  Judenthums,  Berlin, 
1H!I2,   PI1.  4  et  wq.).     Both   its  form 
Relig-ious     and  its  deliiiitioiis  were  alien  to  Jew- 
Text-         isii  lliouglit  and  education.     Dessau's 
Books.        "Grundsiitze     der     Jildischen     Reli- 
gion,"  which  appeared  in   Dessau  in 
1782,  was  the  lirst  of  this  kind  of  school  literature, 
which   has  since   become  abundant.     The  Biblical 
histories  for  school  use  owe  their  origin  to  the  de- 
cline   of    the    knowledge   of   Hebrew.      Formerly 
pupils  could  be  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the 
Biblical  stories  through  the  reading  of  the  actual 
text;   but  the  need  for  S|iecili<'  instruction  became 
soon  apparent.     Baer  F'raiik  ("Or  Kinunah.  Lieht 
des  Glaubens,  das  Geseliielitliehe  der  Flinf  Bi'idier 
Moses,  fUr  das  Weibliche  Gesclilecht,"  Vienna,  1820) 


was  the  first  to  make  an  attempt  in  this  direction ; 
and  his  work  is  interesting  in  that  it  was  meant  for 
women  and  girls. 

Instruction  in  Hebrew  reading  and  in  translation, 
as  a  matter  of  sepaoite  training,  is  lirst  mentioned 
by  Abraham  Jlodel  of  Ottingen,  who  applied  a 
method  of  his  own  in  1658(sec  Giidemann,  "  t^uellch- 
sehriften,"  etc.,  p.  304).  The  first  Hebrew  reader 
for  the  use  of  Jewish  schools  ("Moreli  Derek,"  by 
Samuel  Dctmold)  appeared  in  Vienna  in  1815. 

Among  the  Karaites,  education  was  not  neglected. 
Elijah  Bashyazi  gives  the  following  pedagogic  laws 
of  the  Karaites  ("  Adderet  Eliyahu,"  part  ii.,  eh.  v., 
vi.,  pp.  57  ('<  sf?.,  Koslow  [Eupatoria]):  "It  is  the 
duty  of  every  Israelite  to  learn  the 
The  Torah  in  the  original,  philologically 

Karaites,  and  excgctically.  Education  should 
begin  at  the  sixth  year;  at  the  fifth 
only  with  children  of  exceptional  health,  since 
teaching  should  not  endanger  the  health  of  the  child. 
The  teacher  should  be  thorough  in  his  subject,  and 
he  should  not  be  rash.  He  may  use  the  rod  only 
to  exact  obedience,  and  must  cause  no  permanent 
injury.  He  should  assist  the  memory  of  the  child 
by  formulas.  The  use  of  one  book  is  recommended ; 
for  change  of  books  weakens  the  memory.  Text- 
books should  be  written  legibly.  Schoolrooms 
should  be  light  and  clean ;  these  the  rich  should 
provide.  Poor  children  should  be  supplied  with 
text-books.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  prac- 
tise reading,  which  should  be  slow  and  thoughtful. 
Reviews  should  be  frequent.  The  scrolls  of  the  Law 
should  be  provided  with  vowel-poinls,  so  as  to  avoid 
errors  in  reading  and  understanding.  There  should 
be  translation  into  the  vernacular.  A  jnoper  exe- 
gesis requires  a  knowledge  of  logic,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, geometry  (including  spherical),  and  music." 

Special  journals  for  Jewish  pedagogy  have  been 
founded,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Liidwip  Pliillrpsnn,  "  Israelitisclie  PreillRt-  uiiil  Sclniliiiaea- 
zln,"  Mapdehurg.  1834  (2d  ed.  ih.  1854);  Morltz  Bork.  "  Israell- 
tlsche  Seliulzeitunp."  Col)lenz,lS40 ;  I.eopoUl  Stein,  "  Der  Israell- 
tische  Vdlkslehrer,"  Frankfort-nn-the-Maln.lSSl-fiO ;  Jakob  (iold- 
enthal,  "  Das  Morsenland.  Ein  Central  Orcan  fur  S.vnatrnpi'  "iid 
Haus."  Vienna,  185.^;  M.  Klireiitlu'il.  "Jiidtsclie  Viilks.'i<'hiile, 
Zeitsclirift  fiir  Israelitlsche  Lelirer."  Arad.  I.s(i2;  s.  Iicssjiu, 
"  Der  PadagoRiselie  Hau.sfreuud,  Zeltsrlirlft  fiir  Krzifliiiiiirs- 
lelire,"  Stuttjrart.  1871 :  J.  Kiinpenstein.  "  Isnielilisclie  Lelirer," 
Maycnce,  W£  09;  Emanuel  Hertit.  J.  Kllncenstfin,  and  A. 
Treii.  "  Israel Itlsclier  Haus-  und  Sclinltri'und,"  MiinstiT ;  "  Der 
Jiidisolie  Kantor  und  Lehrer."  Suiuileitunit  to  "  .1  iidtsche  Pre.sse," 
Berlin  :  "  Isnielltisolie  St-tjulzeiuinp,"  Supplement,  to  "  Israell- 
tlsfhe  Woehenschrift,"  MapdeburiJ:;  "  Piidjigotrls4-lm  Bella^re'* 
to  "  Der  Israelii,"  Mayence  ;  "  Der  Lelirerbote,"  PniKue. 

BiHLiOGRAPnv:  In  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  article, 
B.  Stras.sburger,  Ocsch.iler  Ki'z'n-huiin  untt  ih-s  rutrrrirhts 
lieidcii  /.tr(if(i(e;i,  Stuttgart,  IS.'m  (with  einbonite  bibliogra- 
phy to  date);  L.  Zunz,  Lehcnuhil'li  r  iiii.<  iti  r  (iisiliiihli  ilrr 
Jmteti  im  Miltelnlter:  I.,  Ktzielmnii;  A.  BerliniT,  .lii.iilciii 
IiDurcn  Leiien  iler  TtcutscJicti  Jinli  n  im  MitUlnlltr.  3d 
ed.,  pp.  1-15,  Berlin,  ISKHI;  S  srhechter.  Stiulii"  in  Juiltiixm, 
pp.  2K-;  112,  i.oralon.  ISWi :  Israel  Abrahams,  .7.  iri.vd  l.ifr  in 
Ih,  ^[i.hlIr  Aiii".  pp.  Md  X'^.  ih.  IS'Jti ;  F.  Cohn.  Isrdilitisriic 
Itili{lii'iisxthi(lni  y,  III  II  lliiluren  Lchroiisliilliii,  Bri'slau, 
1ST8;  Samuel  Marcus.  I'lliliiiinoih  (hs  Ixrnrliti.ithi  ii  Vnllifs, 
Vienna,  187";  I.ion  WolH.  Der  JDilisflif  Lrhrer.  Hoslix'k, 
1882;  S.  H.  Hirsch.  Ton  ihn  lifziihiiimrii  iler  AUiiniiriiicn 
lUliliuin^ilrnii  lite  zu  der  Siieeirll  JlldiKclieii  liildiinil, 
hrankforl-on-lbc-Main,  181)7;  Felix  Cohlcnz,  Die  nerullirlie 
und  Siizidle  Slillunq  dei'  JUdifcUe.n  LelireVK,  Siegen,  18.88; 
W.  HiTbcrg.  Ein  Selndpnmr'Jinm.  I.i<'lpsic,  IK7t!:  Adolf 
Kurrcin.  /;<■)■  IleUainns-Viderrirld.  rnrlsbad.  18il4  ;  J.  Klin- 
gi'nstj'in.  Die  lledeulung  den  Jllilii'elien  IlelifiiiiiiKUliler- 
richtii  fUr  Bildunu  und  Lebcn,  Magdeburg,  1889;  Ezeklel 
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Caro.  Entirurf  uiul  Bt'ijrllntinuu  eine^  Xormaltplans  fllr 
tik-  JUdischcii  liiiigiotis-UnlerricMg,  Erfurt,  IHSl:  F.  Fell- 
rhi'iifeld,  Auh'ituim  zu  JHilischf  UfUuitnutXinten'icht, 
Breslau,  ISSl ;  S.  Mayhaum,  MithinUk  ((is  JIhliyclicn  liili- 
(/iiinM(ii(erri<'/i(s.  i7).189(i:  Jacob  Reifmaun,  Hahot  ha-Ah 
li-Beno,  St.  PetersburK,  1881. 
.1.  L.   Gr. 

PEDAT  B.  ELEAZAB  :  Palestinian  amoia  of 
tlio  fimnii  gi-m-niiiiin  (tirst  lialf  of  the  fourtli  cen- 
tury). He  was  his  fatlier's  pupil  (Ber.  77b:  M.  K. 
20a)  and  the  assistant  lecturer  ("amora  ")  of  R.  Assi. 
If  tlie  latter  asked  him  to  repeat  any  of  his  father's 
sentences,  if  he  himself  liail  heard  them  from  the 
lips  of  his  father,  he  introduced  them  with  the 
words:  "So  says  my  teacher  in  the  name  of  my 
father";  but  in  other  cases  he  said:  "So  says  my 
teacher  in  the  name  of  R.  Eleazar."  He  transmit- 
ted also  sentences  in  the  name  of  his  father  (Yer. 
Yoma  39d)  and  of  R.  Hoshaiah  (Oshava)  (Yer.  Suk. 
54d). 

Pedat  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Zera  and  Jere- 
Mi.^H  BEN  Ele.4^z.\ii,  who  transmitted  balakic  sen- 
tences of  his  (Yer.  Ned.  38a).  Several  of  his  hag- 
gadic  interpretations  have  been  preserved,  including 
the  following:  "  Deut.  i.  17  does  not  indicate  pre- 
sumption on  the  part  of  Moses.  On  the  contrary, 
he  means  to  Sity :  'Bring  difficult  questions  to  me: 
I  will  decide  them,  if  I  can;  if  I  can  not.  I  will  hear 
them  and  lay  them  before  God  for  his  decision  '  " 
(Midr.  Shemuel,  .\iv.).  He  remarks,  in  connection 
with  Gen.  i.  3:  "It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  air 
moves  on  the  surface  of  the  Avater,  even  when  the 
sun  is  shining  with  its  greatest  heat  "  (Gen.  R.  ii.). 

Bibliohr.iphy:  Bacher.  Ag.  Pal.   Amoi-.  iii.   617;  Frankel, 
Mehit,  p.  121.  Breslau,  1870;  Heiliirin,  Seder  ha-Dnrut,  p.  312. 
Warsaw,  1882. 
w.  Ii.  J.   Z.   L. 

PEDIGREE  :  Table  of  descent  and  relationship ; 
sometimes  given  in  narrative  form.  Jews  have  al- 
ways carefully  recorded  their  genealogies  (see  arti- 
cle), but  owing  to  their  wide  and  frequent  disper- 
sions very  few  can  trace  their  descent  further  back 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  years.  All  persons  of  the 
name  of  Cohen  claim  descent  from  Aaron  the  high 
priest,  but  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  by  any 
Cohen  actually  to  trace  his  descent  through  well- 
authenticated  documentary  sources  (see  Cohen). 
After  the  return  from  the  E.xile  the  need  of  pedigrees 
became  urgent  owing  to  the  rules  of  Precedence 
and  the  determination  to  avoid  mi.\ed  marriages,  as 
seen  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nchemiah.  This  es- 
pecially applied  to  tho.se  of  priestly  descent,  who 
were  not  able  to  marrj'  legally  any  woman  who 
could  not  prove  the  purity  of  her  descent  as  far  back 
as  her  great-grandfather.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  court  at  Jerusalem  especiallj-  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  cases  of  this  kind  (Kid.  7Gb). 

With  the  spread  of  Jews  throughout  Europe  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  pedigrees  increased  a  liun- 
dredfold.  The  frequent  expulsions  and  jiersecutions 
would  prevent  any  written  record  l)eing  retained 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  traditional  knowledge  of 
a  pedigree  rareh'  extends  beyond  four  or  five  gener- 
ations. The  Seder  'Olam  Zuta  profes.ses  to  give 
eighty-nine  generations,  tracing  back  the  exilarchs 
to  Adam.  Willi  the  rise  of  historical  literature  at- 
tention was  ])aid  rather  to  the  spiritual  and  intellcc 
tual  pedigree  of  teacher  and  pupil  than  to  physical 
IX.— 37 


descent.  Descent  had  little  part  in  determining 
distinction,  which  went  for  the  most  part  with  learn- 
ing in  the  Law;  hence,  in  references  to  ancestry, 
more  is  made  of  the  fact  that  a  pcr.son 

Modern  is  the  author  of  a  book  than  that  he 
Pedigrees,  was  the  son  of  such  and  such  a  one. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  besides,  there  was 
no  registration  of  poi)ulation  in  the  ghettos,  as 
a  rule,  ami,  conse<iuently,  no  hereditary  rights 
there  which  would  require  mimiciiial  records  of 
Jewish  descent.  In  Spain,  however,  after  the  rise 
of  the  Maranos,  an  attempt  was  made  to  trace 
their  descent  so  as  to  avoid  contamination  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  Old  Christians.  One  of  the  main 
objects  in  recording  and  preserving  pedigrees  was 
the  claim,  frequently  put  forward,  to  descent  from 
David,  which  would  perndt  of  Messianic  aspirations. 
For  instance,  the  Abravanels  made  this  claim,  and 
JIanasseh  ben  Israel  appears  to  have  been  inllu- 
enced  in  his  Messianic  aspirations  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  married  into  that  family. 

Owing  to  these  and  other  causes  it  is  extremely 
rare  to  find  a  Jewish  family  that  even  claims  to 
trace  its  ancestry  further  back  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  only  one  which  has  some  preteusioua 
to  a  pedigree  reaching  back  to  Talmudic  times  is  the 
Luria  family,  which  follows  its  descent  back  to 
Rabbi  Johanan  the  sandal-maker  (A.  Epstein,  "  Die 
Familie  Lurie,"  Vienna,  1901).  Lucien  Wolf  at- 
tempted to  connect  the  Treves  family  with  that  of 
Rashi  in  connection  with  the  pedigree  of  the  ilar- 
quisof  Bute,  but  two  of  the  links  were  hypothetical. 

Of  the  families  whose  pedigrees  can  be  checked 
by  tombstone  inscriptions  thoseof  Frankfort-on-the- 
.\Iain  seem  to  be  traceable  the  furthest;  among  these 
the  Schiff  family  appears  to  be  the  earliest,  going 
back  to  about  137.5  (see  Sciiifp  Pedigree).  It  is. 
indeed,  mainly  from  the  tombstone  inscriptions  that 
material  exists  for  any  lengthy  pedigrees  among 
modern  Jews.  The  mo.st  voluminous  list  of  names 
thus  found  is  that  contained  in  Hock's  "DieFamilien 
Prags, "  and  Horowitz 's  "  Inschrif ten, " 

Sources.  relating  to  Frankfort  -  on -the -Main. 
Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  with 
the  important  tombstones  of  Amsterdam;  thoseof 
Rome  relate  to  the  earliest  period,  and  are.  there- 
fore, of  little  use  for  the  compilation  of  pedigrees; 
and  the  London  ones  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Berliner's  collection  of  the  Venice  in- 
scriptions is,  perhaps,  the  next  in  value  to  Hock's. 

Besides  inscriptions,  lists  of  authors  often  alTord 
clues  of  family  pedigrees.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  a  family  rarely  persisted  without  producing 
one  or  other  of  the  works  recorded  in  the  bibliog- 
raphies. Those  who  did  not  write  works  often 
printed  them,  and  the  list  of  printers  and  their  as- 
sistants, again,  is  of  value.  The  local  records  of 
congregations  often  contain  information  of  impor- 
tance in  the  list  of  benefactors  recited  during  divine 
service  at  least  once  a  year.  The  earlier  list  of  mar- 
tyrs in  the  meraor-books  is  rarely  of  use,  owing  to 
the  gap  between  the  records  of  the  fourteenth  and 
those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Other  sources  are  the 
booksof  the  "mohelim, "recording  the  circtimcisioiis 
in  various  localities,  though  very  few  of  these  books 
have  been  preserved  or  printed.     Local  tax  lists  of 
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tlie  period  when  Jews  were  separately  taxed  have 
been  utilized,  and  a  remarkable  series  of  names  was 
compiled  by  M.  Freudentlialof  the  Jewish  visitors  to 
the  Leipsic  fair  in  the  last  (luarterof  the  seventeenth 
century  (Fraukfort-on-tlie-Main,  19U2).  This  list, 
with  the  tombstone  inscriptions  of  Fraiikfort-on-the- 
Malu,  Lemberg,  and  Prague,  gives  a  very  fair  ac- 
count of  tlie  most  imi)orlant  Ashkenazic  Jewish 
families  of  tlie  seventeenth  ceMtur_v. 

A  hitherto  unexplored  source  for  Sephardic  fami- 
lies is  the  Inquisition  records,  mainly  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  found  also  in  Mexico  and  South 
America.  These  contain  a  whole  series  of  investi- 
gations into  tlie  family  histories  of  persons  accused 
of  "Judaism,"  and  it  also  frequently  happens  that, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  Spanish  families  claim  to 
have  had  their  purity  of  blood  ("liiiipieza  de  san- 
gre") — that  is,  their  freedom  from  Jewish  blood — 
determined  by  the  ollicers  of  the  Inquisition.  In  both 
cases  elaborate  pedigrees  were  drawn  up,  which  are 
of  Jewish  interest.  One  of  these  has  been  published 
by  R.  Gottlieil  in  the  "Jewish  Quarterly  Review" 
(1904),  and  further  instances  are  referred  to  by  Jo- 
seph Jacobs  in  his  "  Sources  of  Spauish-.Iewish  His- 
tory "  (Xos.  2,  14,  IG).  It  is  almost  invariably  a  re- 
quirement for  the  establishment  of  the  right  to  bear 
arms  granted  at  the  various  heralds'  colleges  of 
Europe  that  a  pedigree  of  the  family  making  the 
claim  shall  be  deposited  in  the  herald's  office.  Many 
of  these  grants  are  of  modern  date,  and  the  pedigrees 
.supplied  are  often  very  scanty,  but  they  are  a  liitli 
erto  unworked  source  of  Jewish  genealogies,  and 
the  list  given  under  Co.\T  of  Ak.ms  must  also  be  re- 
garded as  offering  to  those  having  access  to  the  her- 
alds' colleges  material  for  the  pedigrees  of  Jewish 
families. 

From  these  and  other  sources  a  certain  number  of 
pedigrees  of  Jewish  families  have  been  compiled 
and  printed  separately,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
tentative  list: 

Baer,  B.— Stammtafeln  der  Fiimiiie  Spever.    Frankfnrt-<in-ttie- 

Main,  1891. 
Cariiioly.— Sefer  Dilire  lia-Vaiiiim.    Fniiikfort-on-tbe-Muln,  185(1 

dim  yahya). 
Eisensta(it.— Da'at  IJedoslilm.    St.  Petersburg,  1898.    (Families 

Kisenstadt,  Bacharacb,  (iinzburg,  Ilcilpriu,  Horowitz,  Minz, 

Friedlnnd,  Katzenell«'nb()pt'n.  Itiipopurl.) 
Epstein,  I).— Die  Familie  I.uric.    Vienna,  1901. 
Fri'tiilcntlial,   S.— .\us  der  Itoimat  Mendelssohn's  (containing 

WolIT  pedieree),  Berlin,  IfflK). 
Friedberg,  1).  — Gesch.  der  Familie  Schorr.    Frankfort-on-the- 

Main,  1901. 
Harkavy,  A.— Stammbuch  der  Familie   Harkavy.    New  York, 

1903. 
Kahana,  Samuel.  —  Familienstamml)auin  der   Bekannten   Jii- 

disrben  Faniilien  Horowitz,  Hcilpern,  I{api)oport,  Margulies. 

Schorr,  Katzenellenbog<'n,  et^-.    cnicow.  11103. 
Kanfmann  and  Bnum.  -Die  Familie  Zunz.    lireslau,  1895. 
Knicbmal,  A.  B.— Ma'alot  Yuhasin.    Lemberg,  1900.    (Margo- 

Itoiith  family.) 
Neustadt,  L.— Stamnilafeln   der  von   Liebmann-Schwarzschlld 

(l.').'w-94)  Abstammenden    Familien.     Frankfort-on-the-Maln, 

18S(!. 
t'llmann.  E.— History  of  the  Worms  Fainilv.    Frankfort-on-tbe- 

.Maln,  1887. 
Wolf,  L.— The  Families  of  Yates  and  Samuel  of  Liverpool.    Lon- 
don. WH. 

Apart  from  these,  a  certain  number  of  pedigrees 
have  been  privately  printed. 

The  largest  collection  of  Jewish  pedigrees  ever 
made  is  that  contained  in  the  volumes  of  The  Jew'isu 


Encyci.opf.dia;  they  are  indicated  in  the  following 
list,  which  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  those  investiga- 
ting Jewish  pedigrees.  Besides  the  pedigrees  therein 
contained  (see  names  below  in  capitals)  it  gives  also 
a  number  of  articles  on  important  families  (names 
italicized),  iind  tlie.se  frequently  contain  suthcient 
material  for  pedigrees.  The  names  of  families  bear- 
ing coats  of  arms  are  also  given  (marked  with  a.ster- 
isks).  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  names  of 
families  contained  in  the  great  tombstone  inscrip- 
tions of  Frankfort-on-the-Maiii  (marked  F),  Prague 
(P),  and  Home  (R):  and  for  Italy  the  listcontained  in 
Mortara's  "Indice"  (M)  often  gives  valuable  infor- 
mation. The  list  of  visitors  to  the  Leipsic  fair  (L) 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made  by 
Freudenthal.  includes  family  lists  that  are  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  pedigrees.  The  pedigrees  con- 
tained in  Steinsehneider's  "Bodleian  Catalogue"  are 
given  (St).  It  sometitnes  happens  that  information 
about  certain  Jewish  families  is  contained  in  all  or 
in  a  number  of  these  sources. 


*  A  harbanel 
*.\barbanel  de  Sou- 

sa 
♦Abarbnnel  da  Velga 
*Abdala 
Abeles  (P) 
*Ahendatia 

Ahi  Zimrn 
"Ahnnh  (M) 
*Abolai8 
*ABRAVAXEL 

Ahinltirliatn 

Ahtiiliente 

ABIL.IFIA 
*Aciista 

AdtlliiiHl 

ADI.ER 

Adirt 

•Agullar  (or  D'Ag- 
uilar) 

Abroii  (St) 

Alaslihar 

Ahitiuii 

AL.irniyi  (m) 

AllHitia 

Alrxdndrr 

ALFANDAIil 

Alfual 

Alh,tdil) 

ALMAXZI 

AIninU 

Alnntsninn 

AL^AQl-A 

ALTSCHUL  (P) 
*Alriirfz 

Amsterdam  (F) 

<1JY.-I)f  (P,St,M) 
♦Andrade  (or  D'An- 
drade) 

Atitnnes 

Anlit 
•Arnstein  (F) 

Asroii  (Ml 

Askenozi  (P) 
*Asser 

ASTRUC 

Athias 

Altar,  Ihn 

A  UKRBACHiV) 

Au.iterUIz  (L,  F) 
*Avernas-le-Gras 
*Azeverio 
*Azt'vedo-CoutiDho 

AZl'LAI 

BACHAIiACn 
iP) 

Bachi  (M) 

Back  (I') 

Biiyi 

Bi\lt  (St) 

BA^mWITZ 

(St) 

Bnsilra 

liiissaiii  (Ml 
*iiiisscvi  von  Treu- 
eiifels 


(F) 


Bathura 
»Bcliri 

Beck  (L,  P) 

BEl. INFANTE 

BELMONT 
•BKLMONTE 

Bendiner  (L,  P) 

Bi  uvtuititc 

Berlin  (P) 
♦Berrial 
*Bcsscls 

Htlhil  (n,  M) 

BcttiUicim 

Bicr.-iclicnk  (P) 

Biiik'  (Fl 

BlSlHOFFSHEIM 
*BIeichroder 

BLdCH  (P) 

Bi.ndi  (PI 

Biinn  (U) 

Bl  >T().\ 

Bfizrcch  i 

Bralldeis  (L) 

Biandes  (P) 

Bcaliiiscbweiff  i 
•Hnli> 

Bnidv  (F) 

Biich  (Ki 

f}i(c);.'>7)aiiHi  (F) 
'Biiciin 

Biimslau  (P) 

Biiscb  (!') 

Cahtillcrin,  de  la 

(ArrjiKs  (M) 

♦Caceres-Scills 
•Cahen  d'Anvers 
*Cayn<fnd<i 

CAyiAIiLMiV 

Cantor  (L) 
*Capadose 

CaiLiali 

Caraliajal 
*CAKl)OZO 
♦Carvajal 

Cases  (M) 

CasUiri 

CafteUazzo 
*Castello 

»('.-i.'>;t/(0,  de 

CnvaUem 
♦('esaiia 

Clialfon  (St) 

Chasan  (F) 

C'liasid  (St) 

Chares 

Chezighin  (M) 

Clive  IF) 

Coen  (M) 
*t'ohen 
•Cohn 

Cmiegliann 

COIiCdS  (M) 
♦Corimel 
•COSTA,  DA 

Coussen 

Coulinho 


Covn 
*Curiel 

Dajan  ( F,  P) 

Dalpuuct 

Darmstadt  (F) 

Darshan  (P) 

Darum  (F) 

David 

De  idles 

De  Lattes  (R) 
♦Delmar 

Delinedigo 

Derenhurg 

De  Rossi  IR) 

De  Sula  (R) 

Deuz  (F) 

Deweles  (P) 

Diaz  de  Snria 

Diena  (M) 
*D1SUAEL1 

Dracb  (Fi 

DCHAX 

Duscticnes  (P) 

Dussi'Isheim  (F) 

Edels  (l>) 

EUEU  (P) 
*Elchthal 

Eldlitz  (L,  P) 

Eisels 

EiseiistadI  (P) 

ELIF.ZF.R 

*Elkan  von  Elkans- 
berg 

KMBDEN  (F) 

Emiien  (F) 

Emmerich  (F) 

Engel  (F) 
*Eiit'iqtiez 

EPSTEIX  (P) 
*ErIanger 
*Eskcles 
♦Espinosa 

EMrutiisa 

Eltinii 

Eltiiiiier 

Falk  (F) 

F(i/i"  (M) 
•Faudel-PhlUips 

Fiiizi  (Ml 

Fischelcs  (P) 

Fleelides 

Fiia 
*Fonscc(i 

Forti  (M) 
♦Fould 

Fi-aneia 
*Fraucn 
♦Fnuico-Mendes 

Frank  (F) 

FR.iXKEL  (L! 

Frankel-Spira  (P) 

Franks 

Freund  (P) 

Friedbiirg  (F) 

Friedejuratd 

FBIEULAND  (?) 
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Fuchs (F) 

Kuld  (F) 

Fulda  (F) 

Fiirle  (P) 

Furst  (L) 

Furlh  (P) 

Gahhai 

Oaain 

OALAXTE 

Oullli-o  (M) 

Gamlmrg  (F) 

Cans  IF,  P) 

Gatitpio 

(leiger  (F) 

Gelhaiiser  (F) 

Gentili  (M) 

Uerondi  (SI) 

Ghez 

Ghirnii  (M) 

Ghirondi 
*Gideon 

Gins  (F.  P) 

GlDZlmrg  (P) 

Glogau  IP) 
'Golttschmidt  (L) 
*GOLDSMID 
•GOMEZ 
*Gomez  de  Sossa 

Grab  (P) 

Gracian 

GRADIS 

Graetz  IP) 

Graf  (P> 

GRATZ  (P) 

Gregor IP) 

Gtimpels  (P) 
•GUNZUURG 
•Haber 

Habtrn  (P) 
*Haber  von  Linds- 

berg 
»HaIcvi 

Heilfon  (P) 

Hamburg  IP) 

Hammerschlaft  (L) 

Hamon 

Harlni 

Harkavu 

Hart 

Hasan  (P) 

Havet  (P) 

Havot  IP) 

H.i  rs 

HAZZAN 

Haht 

Held  IP) 

HElLPIiTX 
*HEISE 
•Heine-Geldern 

lli-ld  IP) 

H  F.SDRUiCS 

HENRIQUES 
•Hersohell 

Mcsi-h  IF) 
*Hii'srh  von  Gereuth 

Hf'ichlteiuur 

Hncli  IP) 

*ll<'finann  von  Hof- 

iiiannstUal 
'Uiinig  vou  Hunif^s- 
berg 
Horwjiz  (P) 
•lliirtado  de 

doza 
Hunvitz  ISt) 

Viit  Shoshan 

Ihn  Tibhiin 

Jsrat:l 

Itzig 

Jaflija  (St) 

JacohMtn 

Jafc  ISt) 

JAFFE 

Jure 

JcUde» 

Jpitti-les  (P) 

JrHiitck 

Jenishalim  IP) 

Jess  IP) 
*  J  esse! 

Jeiturun 

Jetsteln  (P) 

.lOAB 

Jodel  (P) 
♦Jen'l  von  Joelson 

./".vr;»)( 
•Josephs 


Men- 


Jost 

Juiiah 

Kadisch  (P) 

Kaffliy  (L) 

KaUscb  (P) 

Kalimymus 

Kapkis  (P) 

Karmi 

Karpeles  (P) 

Karsjih  IL) 

Kalz  IP) 

KAIZESEL- 

LEXBOGEX 
•Kaulla 

Kaz  iSt) 

Kiinobi 

Kimlti 

Kisch  (P) 

Kisti  (P) 

Klabess  (P) 

KOhn  I  LI 

Koinis  (L) 

Kotiiiiswarier 

Konpel  (L) 
•Kusel 

Lnhl 
•Lammel 

LANDAU 

Lamlsherg 

Laiiiado 

Lara,  Ctihen  de 

Lattes  (M) 

teberls  (P) 

Lchre  n 

Leipan  (P) 

Lekeles  (P) 
♦Lenios.  De 

Lenn  (P) 
•Leon,  De 

Levi    P,  M) 
•Levin 
•LEVY 

Liohtenstadt  (P) 

Lixno 

LIPKIX 

Lipkowitz  (P) 

Lipmann  (L) 

Lipsehi(z  (P) 

Limchlltz 

LoiHitn 

LiiniJtvo!in 
*Liipcz 
•Lopez  de  Fonseca 

Li)pcz  Riisa 
•Lopez-Sua&-o 
•Ltipez-Suajiso-Diaz- 

Da  Funseea 
*Losada  V  Lousada, 
De 

LOUSADA 
•Lowentbal 

LUNTZ 

Lnria 

LCZZATTO  (M) 

Maarssen  (SO 
•.W.K7/.1D0 
•Maohiels-Clin- 
boury: 

Marhitrro 

MARGOLIOTH 
(P) 

Marini  (M) 
•Marx    von    Marx- 
bure 

Masstirani  (M) 
•Mattos,  De 
•Mayer  -  Ketschen- 
dorf 

3/f'rt((,  Jul- 

Medina 

^reiKel  (P) 

Melainmed  (P) 

MKLDOLA  (M) 

MdU 

Mendel  (P) 

il  E  \  DELS- 

*ME.\JjES 
•Mendez 

Mcnl\t:n 
•-Visyti  ita 

Mfl/uUd.-* 

Michaels  (P) 

Mifsf:^ 

Minir 

^nyrf! 

Mlnlz  IP) 
MI.\X  iM) 
Mirli's  (P) 


Mizrahi 
'MoC.iTTA 

Mi'diiia  (M) 

Miiisc 

Mr,lln 

Monstrete  (P) 
•Montagu 
^MOyJEFIORE 
•Morenu 
•Moipniffo  IM) 

Mosrheles  (P) 

Murowltz  IP) 

Mustatel  (P) 

Mlirrs 

Naliim 

ynhmia8 

Ifojiira 

Nathan 

Netira 
'Nictn 

Norsa  (M) 

Narsi 

Oes  (P) 
•Oliveim 

(ils  (P) 
*Hppcnhfim 
•oppenheimer 

Otiz  (P) 

Ottolenghl  (M) 

Pachc 

Paditva  (M) 

Paiva 
•Palaclie 

Pai>zieri 
*Pardii  (M) 
♦Paieiite 
•Pas,  De 

PeUotto 
•Pcre  irrt 
♦Pereira-A  rnstein 

Perez  (P) 

Perles  (P) 

Perugia  (M) 

Pesart) 

Pfann  (P) 

Phillipx 

Pick  (P) 

Pietiisi.  Dei  (M) 
•Pimentel 

Pina 

Pino 

Pintn 
•Pinto,  De 

Polack  (L.  P) 

Polen  IP) 

Pit  mis.  de 

Popper (P) 

Porges  (L) 
♦Porges   von 
helm 

Piirtaleone 

Piirtii  (St  ?  M) 

Prager  (L) 

ITessels  IP> 

Provenzal  iM) 

RAl'OPORT  (P) 

i;aiti«>p,,rl 

liaudnitz  (I.,  P) 

Iticanati  IM) 

Reggio  (M) 
•Reinach  (P) 

Reiner  (P) 
•Renter,  De 
•Ricanlo 

HiV.«  (L,  P) 

Ririi  IE,  M) 

Rivera 
•Rodriguez 

Kofe  (P) 

Ralirah  (P) 

Roma  (M) 

I'.iiplie  (P) 

Itos.-llo  IR) 

Huseiiberg  (P) 

/foKxi,  De 
'ROTHSCHILD 
(L) 

Sabtekn  (P) 

Sachs  (Ll 

Sadllfees  (P) 
*Sal'imojts 
•Salvador 
•Sal  vador-Ro- 

ilrigues 
•Sampavo 
*SAMl-KL 
•Samuel  de  Vahl 

Saraval  IM) 


Port- 


Sarchi 
•Sarmfento 

Sasportas 
♦Sawooji  (M) 

Scazzocchio  (R) 

8CHIFF  (L) 

Scbllpl  (L) 

Scbmelkes  (P) 

Schochet  (P) 

Schomherii 

Schiir 

SCHORR 

Schiik  II>) 

SCHWAUZSrHILD 

Sclalon  (M) 

Segre 

Segri  (M) 

Sei.ras 
•Seligniann 

Senhardl  (M) 

Sfomn 

Shames  (P) 

Shapln  (P) 

Shapiro 

She  ft  all 

Shemariah 

Sheshcl 

Sliacti 

Shor 
•Simson 

SiniyagUa  (M) 

SOLA 

SOLIS 

SONCINO  (St) 


(R) 


•Sonnenfels 

Sopher  (P) 

Smifia 

SPEYER  (P) 

Spira  (P,  St) 

Stem  (L) 
•Sunsso 

srLZBERGER 

Sum^mantt 
•Sylva,  Da 

Tales(P) 

Tatar  (P) 

Taussig  IP) 

Tebeles  (P) 
♦Tedesco 
•Teixeira 
•Teixeira  de  Mattos 

TeHci-  (I') 

TEOMUT(R) 

2'e<tmim-Fra)ihel 

Teplitz  (P) 

Tcrracini 

Tcxc  ira 

Thein  (P) 

Todros  (P) 

rii/c((fHio 

Trabot  (M) 

Tratialln 
»7Verf»(R,  M) 

Trei'iiiix 

Tuska  (P) 

Ulma  IP) 
•Vahl.  De 

Vecciiia 


Velt  (L) 

Ventura  (M) 
•Vidal 

Vlterbo  IR,  M) 

WAHLlPi 
•Waley  (P) 

Wallerstein  (P) 
•Wandsworth 

Warhurg 
♦Wartenegg      von 

Wertbeimstein 
•Weil  von  Weflen 

Wele  (P) 
•Weling 

Welsch  (P) 
•Wertheiiner 

Wessel  (P) 

Wien  (P) 

Wiener     (Prague) 
(L,  P) 

Winternitz  (Pi 

WOP.MS 
•Worms,  De 
•Ximenes 
•Ximenes-Clsneros 

Yahiia.  Itni 

YATKS 

ZaUalnn 

Zahen 

^Mrfati  (M) 

Zifrani 

Znref  IP) 

ZUNZ 


It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  such  pedigrees  deal 
in  the  main  with  male  descendants,  and  the  inter- 
marriages of  the  families  can  onlj'  be  ascertained  by 
the  investigation  of  the  communal  lists  of  "  ketu- 
bot,"  which  rarely  exist  except  among  the  Sephar- 
dim  of  London  and  Amsterdam.  Consanguineous 
intermarriages  are  so  frecjucnt  among  Jews  that 
any  well  workcd-out  pedigree  which  imliides  tlie 
marriages  tends  to  connect  almost  all  impiiilaiit 
families.  Thus,  the Speycr  pedigiee gives icfercnces 
in  its  indexes  to  no  less  than  194  families  with  which 
that  family  has  inti'rmanied  during  the  last  thi'ee 
centuries.  It  would  not,  indeed,  be  dilHcnlt  to  con- 
nect all  the  Sephardic  families  of  the  United  States 
by  one  sketch  pedigi'ee  showing  their  intermarriages 
with  the  Seixas  family.  Indeed,  as  the  study  of 
Jewish  pedigrees  pi'oceeds,  the  proverb  that  "All 
Israel  are  biethren  "  is  seen  to  he  literally  true.  It  is, 
indeed,  extremely  rai'e  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Samuel  and  Yates  families,  the  ancestry  cjin  be  traced 
back  to  a  mixed  marriage  (see  also  Purity  ov 
Hack). 

The  stud3'  of  Jewish  pedigiees  is  still  in  its  in- 
faiicj',  and,  considering  the  materials  at  hand,  but 
little  has  hitherto  been  done  towaid  the  compilation 
of  such  pedigrees  of  .Jewish  families.  The  scatter- 
ing of  .Jews  all  over  the  world  renders  such  compi- 
lations extiemely  dillicult ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  great  number  of  names  that  have  liecn  brought 
together  of  recent  years  gives  material  sufficient,  in 
most  eases,  to  indicate  the  directions  in  which  search 
should  be  made.  J. 

PEDLERS.     See  II awki;i!s  a.ni)  Pi;i>i.i:ks. 

PEDRO  I.  :  King  of  Portugal  (1357-67).  This 
monaiili.  whose  motto  was  "What  the  soul  is  to 
the  body,  justice  is  to  the  state  and  to  society,"  was 
a  model  of  justice,  at  least  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
Jews.  Two  youths  of  noble  l)lood  who  hail  been  in 
his  service  a  long  time  h;id  robbed  a  Jewish  pedler  out 
of  hat(!  and  ha<l  then  treacherously  murdered  liim. 
Urought  before  the  king,  the  mui'lerers  acknowl- 
edged the  deed.     Tin-  king  reflected  with  .sorrow  on 
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the  many  years  of  service  which  they  had  rendered 
liini ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  intevcessiou  of  certain  nobles 
who  held  that  such  men  should  not  be  executed  for 
the  sake  of  a  iicddling  Jew,  the  kinj;  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  the  youths  were  beheaded.  Tlie 
kins  defended  the  Jews  of  Coinibra  wlio,  when 
certain  of  tlie  clergy  had  invaded  tlicir  Juderia 
to  beg  for  eggs  and  had  broken  into  the  house  of  a 
Jew,  drove  the  ecclesiastics  out  of  the  Juderia. 

Pedro,  wliose  body  -  physician  was  the  Portu- 
guese diief  rabbi  D.  Jloses  Navarro,  ordained  that 
if  a  Jew  sold,  leased,  or  rented  real  estate  or  the  like 
to  a  Cliristian.  the  writ  of  sale  or  of  lease  must  be 
exchanged  before  the  district  judge  or  two  notaries 
or  two  or  three  Christian  witnesses,  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  Jew  had  sworn  that  the  affair  had  been  trans- 
acted with  no  fraud  or  deceit  on  his  part,  the  Chris- 
tian might  raise  no  further  objection. 

BiBLioiiRAPHT  :  F.  Lopes,  Clironica  tirl  lieu  D.  Pedrn  7.  In 
OiU€C(;tio  (/('  .  .  .  liiiflitos  tia  Hit^ti'iria  Portugucza,  iv.  2H^ 
ch.  vli.;  Mntmrehia  Lusitaua^w  1.5;  Kayserlinp.  ^icxc/i.  clcr 
Jxtcten  in  PortuQal,  pp.  Zi  tt  aeqr,  Mendes  dos  Remedios,  Os 
Judcus  em  PoriumU  i.  152  (•(  ,<fpij. 
S.  M.    K. 

PEDRO  II.  :  King  of  Aragon  (1196-1213).  In- 
spired with  a  desire  to  receive  his  kingly  crown 
from  the  pontiff  himself,  he  journeyed  in  1204  to 
Rome,  where  Pope  Innocent  III.  crowned  luni  with 
his  own  hand  and  received  his  oatli  that  he  would  be 
faithful  and  obedient  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  thr;t 
he  would  protect  the  Catholic  faith  and  persecute 
the  heretics.  The  knights  and  barons  were  much 
displeased  at  what  the  king  had  done,  and  the  Jews 
of  his  land  were  filled  with  anxietvand  terror,  being 
afraid  that  thev  would  l)e  driven  out  of  the  country. 
L'pon  his  return  (Dec.  24,  1204),  which  fell  on  a 
Saturday,  as  the  Jewish  chronicle  rightly  states,  the 
Jews,  probably  those  of  Gcrona  or  Barcelona,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  with  the  Torah  roll,  as  was 
customary  on  stale  occasions,  and  ordered  a  general 
fast -day.  But  their  fears  on  this  occasion  were 
groundless.  Pedro,  with  his  love  of  display  and 
his  extravagance,  was  often  embarrassed  for  money, 
and,  being  indebted  to  the  Jews,  coidd  not  allord  to 
lose  them. 

BiBi.inr.R.\pnv:  Il)n  Vertra,  Shehet  rrJiudah.  p,  113;  (iriitz, 
Gcsch.  vil.  1(J. 
s.  M.    K, 

PEDRO    II.    (PEDRO    D' ALCANTARA) : 

Emiieior  of  Brazil:  born  Dec.  3.  \X'i't:  died  at  Paris 
Dec.  r,,  1891.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Pedro  I., 
and  assumed  personal  control  of  the  government  in 
July,  1840.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
exile  after  his  deposition  (1889). 

Pedro  was  a  humane  and  eidighlencd  prince  as 
well  as  an  excellent  scholar,  who  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
For  the  centenary  of  the  union  of  tlie  county  of 
Venaissin  with  the  French  republic  he  published, 
shortly  before  his  death,  three  liturgical  poems 
und<'r  the  title  "Poesies  IIebraico-Proven(,'ales  du 
Riluel  Israelite  Comtadin,  Tiaduiteset  Transcrites" 
(Avignon,  1891).  together  with  a  Proven<^al  trans- 
lation of  the  "Had  Gadya"  under  the  title  "  Un 
Cabri."  The  three  poems  are  a  mixture  of  Hebrew 
and  Provencal  verses,  which  he  translated  into 
French,  adding  philological  notes  on  the  Provencal. 


BiBLiO(iRAPHY:  li.  E.  J.  xxill.  15t;  Die  iVeuzeif,  xx.\l.39(ict 

SOI..  4)*I. 
I).  M.    K. 

PEDRO  III. :  ICing  of  Aragon  (1276-85).  Al- 
though Pedro  HI.  protected  the  Jews  from  the 
hatred  of  the  clergy,  who  destroyed  their  vineyards 
and  disturbed  their  graves,  and  though  he  took  es- 
pecially severe  measures  against  the  Bishop  of  Cas- 
tellnou,  whofavored  these  outrages  (see  Jew.  Encvc, 
V.  63()a,  .«.r.  Geuona),  yet  he  did  this  more  in  his 
own  interest  than  from  any  humanitarian  motive. 
He  was  one  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  who  placed  the 
Jews  vuider  contribution  and  exacted  enormtuis 
taxes  from  them.  They  supported  him  in  his  wars 
against  Africa,  Sicily,  and  France  witli  voluntaiy 
subsidies.  When,  in  1283,  he  was  threatened  with 
invasion  by  France,  he  made  the  Jews  of  Faca  and 
Gerona  and  their  districts  bear  half  the  expense  of 
improving  the  towers  and  fortifications:  and  a  year 
later  the  Jews  of  his  state  had  to  raise  130,000 
sueldos  in  taxes  at  the  shortest  notice.  When  he 
wished  to  marry  his  daughter  to  King  Diniz  of 
Portugal,  he  found  that  the  sum  of  185,000  sueldos 
of  the  promised  dowry  was  lacking:  thereupon  he 
imposed  a  tax  for  that  amount  ou  the  Jews. 

As  soon  as  he  did  not  require  money  from  the 
Jews  he  ceased  to  be  gracious  to  them.  In  1278  he 
threatened  them  with  the  loss  of  all  their  privileges 
if  these  were  not  submitted  to  him  for  confirmation 
within  a  month.  When,  in  1283,  the  Jews  of  Cata- 
lonia asked  the  Cortes  of  Barcelona  for  recognition 
as  vassiUs  of  the  barons  in  whtwe  cities  or  territories 
they  lived  or  liad  acqvured  property,  Pedro  opposed 
this  request.  He  even  declared  tliat  in  the  future 
no  Jew  might  come  to  court  or  act  as  "bayle"  or 
tax-collector  or  hold  anj'  office  whatsoever  entailing 
any  jurisdiction  over  Christians.  An  oath  was  to 
be  taken  tiy  them  in  a  specially  prescribed  form : 
and  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  slaughter  in 
the  public  slaughter-houses  or  within  the  cities  they 
inhabited. 

Bnu.iOGR.xpnv :  Kins,  Hi.it.  ii.  7,  l:i  et  .wi. 
s.  U.  K. 

PEDRO  IV. :  King  of  Aragon  (1336-87).  Dur- 
ing the  wliole  of  his  long  reign  he  showed  himself 
just  toward  the  Jews  in  his  state,  and  more  gracious 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  had  a  Jewish  body- 
physician.  Rabbi  Menahem,  who.se  pupil  in  astrol- 
ogy he  professed  to  be.  He  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Pedro  who  is  called  "Pedro  the  Old"  in 
.lewish  chronicles  and  who  had  a  conversation  with 
the  learned  Jew-baiter  Nicolas  de  Valencia.  When 
Nicolas  declared  that  all  he  said  of  the  Jews  he  had 
heard  from  a  Jew  converted  to  Christianity,  tlie 
king  characteristically  answered:  "One  can  not  be- 
lieve such  a  per.son,  because  it  is  ca.sy  for  any  one 
who  changes  his  religion  to  change  his  words  also." 
And  when  Nicolas  advised  him  to  sidiject  the  Jews 
to  his  religion  by  force  the  king  said  :  "  I  have  never 
seen  good  results  from  anything  that  happened 
through  compulsion." 

Acting  on  the  complaint  of  the  Aragonian  Jews, 
Pedro  abolished  the  abuses  practised  by  officials  of 
the  royal  court  in  cimnection  with  the  beds  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Jews  during  the  presence  of  the 
court.     After  he  had  annexe<l  the  IJalearic  Isles  to 
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his  kingdom,  lie  showed  especial  favor  to  the  Jews 
of  Majorca;  lie  released  them  from  all  lines iiiii>osed 
liy  liis  predecessor,  James  HI.,  and  eoiifiimed  all  the 
privileges  granted  by  earlier  kings,  strictly  charging 
the  royal  officials,  under  penally  of  1,000  maravedis  in 
case  of  neglect,  to  sec  tliat  tliej-  were  carried  out. 
He  protected  Jewish  creditors,  and  ordered  that 
Jews  be  tortured  only  at  the  express  command 
of  the  king.  He  permitted  Jews  to  own  Turkish 
and  Tatar  slaves  on  the  condition  that  if  sucli 
slaves  accepted  Judaism  they  became  the  property 
of  the  king.  He  further  ordained  that  any  Jew 
or  Jewess  who  should  in  any  way  slander  the 
officially  appointed  secretary  and  representative  of 
the  Jewish  community  should  be  liable  to  banish- 
meut  from  the  island  at  the  king's  command,  and, 
in  case  he  returned,  should  be  severely  punished. 

Bibliography:   Ibn  Verpa,  Shebt^t  Yehudoh,  pp.  53  et  xfq.; 
Bnletin  Acad.  Hixl.  x.\xvi.  274' ((  set/.,  371  ct  seq..  459  <( 
seq.;  He-Jfaluz,  i.  ii  et  fcq.:  Rios,  HiM.  i1,  297  et  acq.;  "  Co- 
leccion  de  Dociimemos  Ineditos,"  xxxl.  291. 
s.  M,  K. 

PEDRO  DE  LA  CABALLERIA.    SccCabal- 

LEUI.V     Dk  l.A 

PEDRO  DE  LUNA.     See  Benedict  XIII. 

PEDRO  DE  TOLEDO  :  Viceroy  of  Naples ; 
friend  and  iiruteetor  of  the  Jews;  he  employed  (c 
1.530)  Don  Samuel  Abravanel,  the  youngest  son  of 
Don  Isaac  Abravanel,  as  minister  of  finance,  and 
allowed  his  daughter  Leonora,  afterward  the  wife  of 
the  grand  duke  Cosmo  de  Medici,  to  associate  inti- 
mately with  and  take  lessons  from  Samuel's  wife, 
Benveuida,  who  was  highly  educated  and  a  model 
of  virtue  and  of  womanly  grace. 

BiBLIOGRAPnT:  Aboab,  ,Y"mrj(ii(7i(i,  p.  304 ;  Cratz,  Gesch.  ix. 
47;  Eayserling,  Gesch.  derjiuleii  in  Paiiuyal,  p.  26.5. 
S.  M.   K. 

PEG.     See  Tent. 

PEHAH  (nns.  from  the  Assyrian  "bel  pahati" 
=  "master  of  the  district  ");  An  office,  based  upon  a 
Babj'lonian  model,  and  which  existed  in  Palestine  as 
early  as  the  Biblical  period,  being  mentioned,  for  in- 
stance, during  the  reign  of  Solomon  {c.  900  B.C.),  al- 
though no  details  are  given  concerning  it  (I  Kings  s. 
15).  In  the  Authorized  Version  the  word  is  rendered 
"governor."  According  to  Xeh.  v.  15,  where,  how- 
ever, the  text  is  corrupt.  Persian  governors  received 
a  fixed  income,  although  it  is  uncertain  for  what 
period  the  payment  of  forty  shekels  there  mentioned 
was  made.  As  Jud;eo-Persian  governors  are  men 
tioned  Zerubbabel  or  Sheshbazzar  (Ezra  v.  14,  vi. 
7)  and  Xehemiah  (Xeh.  v.  14);  and  the  latter  prides 
himself  (ih.)  on  having  voluntarily  remitted  taxes 
due  him.  There  are  no  other  pa.ssages  in  tlie  Bible 
■which  refer  to  the  Jewish  pel.iah. 

BIBLIOGRAPIIV  :  Hambureer.  It.  II.  T.  i.  tJ89;  HerzoK-Haurk, 
Hcal-Ency.  xl.  Mi.  and  the  literature  t"here  given, 
n.  S.   O. 

PEINE  :  German  town  in  the  province  of  Han- 
over. It  belonged  formerly  to  the  bishopric  of  Hil- 
deslieim.  Jews  lived  there  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century.  On  July  27,  142S,  .Magnus,  Bishop 
of  Hildesheim,  pawned  the  Jews  of  the  city  and 
bishopric,  including  those  of  Peine,  to  the  municipal 
council  of  Hildesheim  for  600  Hhenisli  gulden. 
Samson   Pine,  who,  by   his  translations   from   the 


French,  aided  Claus  Wysse  and  Philipp  Koliu  of 
Strasburg  to  continue  and  complete  the  iioem  of 
"  Parzival,"  was  perhaps  a  native  of  Peine,  as  Glide- 
mann  assumes  ("Gesch,"  iii.  1.59,  note  4).  In  the 
sevenleciith  century,  from  1C21,  the  Jews  there  were 
required  to  furnish  the  ejiiscopal  bailiffs  six  "  inal- 
ters"  (about  108  bushels)  of  rye  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  greyhounds.  The  bisliojjs  of 
Ilildeslicim,  as  independent  sovereigns,  granted  let- 
ters of  protection  to  the  Jews  of  Peine  (as  in  the  case 
of  Bishop  .Maximilian  Ileinrich,  on  Oct.  24,  1662). 
In  the  eighteenth  century  more  than  forty  Jewish 
families  were  living  in  the  city,  "on  the  dam,"  and 
supported  their  own  rabbi;  he  was  subject  to  the 
rabbi  of  Hildesheim.  whose  district  included  the 
entire  principality  of  llildcslieim. 

Among  the  rabbis  of  Peine  were  the  following: 
Samuel  b.  Judah  (Sanwel  Ashkeiiazi;  subse(iueutly 
went  to  Bonn;  d.  1766);  Jacob  Schwanfeld  (went 
to  Halberstadt;  d.  1775);  Moschel  Elkan  (called  to 
Hildesheim  in  1808;  d.  April  11.  1822);  Meir  Preuss 
(lived  at  Peine  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury). At  the  time  of  the  Wcstphalian  rule  the 
community  of  Peine,  with  its  forty  families,  was 
under  the  syndicate  of  Wolfenbiittel.  Peine  has 
(1904)  a  total  population  of  10,105,  of  whom  105 
are  Jews.     See  Hanover. 

Bibliography:  Kwh,  Ge>tch.  dcr  Diftiantif.  rit's  Anitea.  der 
Stadt.  Bitty  utid  Fi'-^'tutm  Peine  in  yiedcrsachseu.  Peine, 
1846;  Doebner.  Vrliundenhuili  der  Stadt  Hihkvlieim.  iii. 
22,  iv.  40  ct  sen.,  v.  /»aj«ini.  vi.  pa^im.  vii.  liK3;  Wiener,  in 
JahrJt.  Gfttch.  der  Jnd.  i.  1S8  c?  seq.\  Lewinsky,  in  Lowen- 
st^ln's  Blatter  fUr  Jlldifche  Gesch.  und  Literatur,  1903,  pp. 
6  ct  scq. 
D.  A.  Lew. 

PEIRINS.     See  Dauphine. 

PEISER,  RAPHAEL  B.  JACOB  :  Pabbi  of 
Peisern  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Or  la-Yesharim  "  or  "'En  Va'akob," 
containing  novelUe  on  the  treatises  Pesahim,  Shab- 
bat,  Bezah,  Ketubot,  Ro.sli  ha-Slianah,  and  Hullin, 
while  he  commented  also  under  the  same  title  on 
parts  of  the  Pesah  Haggadah,  both  works  being 
published  together,  for  the  first  time,  at  Dyhern- 
furlh  in  1778.  His  "Gullat  Tahtiyyot,"  a  coliection 
of  uovellic  on  the  treatises  Gittin  and  Kiddushin, 
appeared  ib.  1805. 

BiBi.roGRAPHY;  Fiirst.  Bitil.  Jud.  iii.  70:  Benjaoob,  Ozar  ha- 
Scfnriiti.  pp.  36,  77,  94,  519;  St«insehnelder,  Cat.  Bn'dl.  cols. 
212.5,  6794. 
D.  S.    O. 

PEISER,  SIMON   B.  JTJDAH   LOB  :    Habbi 

in  Lissa;  born  at  I'eiseni.  Poland,  about  1690.  lie 
was  theauthorof  "Nahalat  Shim'oni,"  animportant 
work  of  reference  consisting  of  four  sections;  (1) 
onomasticoh  of  the  Bible,  (juoting  all  haggadot 
which  are  found  in  the  ]5abylonian  Talmud,  the 
Midrash  Habbah,  and  the  five  Jlegillot,  and  which 
concern  Biblical  |iersoiis;  with  marginal  notes.  "En 
Hogel."  which  give  all  parallel  i)assjiges;  (2)  oiio- 
masticon  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  Mishnah  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud;  (3,  4)  onomasticon  of  the 
teachers  of  the  b;iraitot  and  the  Amoraim.  The  first 
two  sections  were  published  at  AVandsbeck  in  1728; 
sections  3  and  4,  as  well  as  his  Talmudic  method- 
ology, are  as  yet  unpublished. 

BiBMOGRAPMV:  Benjacol).  Oj<ir  lia-Sefarlm.  p.  3»7,  No.  144: 
KQrst,  Bilil.  Jud.  III.  70 ;  Slelnst-linelder,  Cat.  Biidl.  m\.  2028. 

D.  S.   O. 
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PEIXOTTO  :  American  Jewish  family,  original- 
ly fiom  Spain,  whence  members  thereof  migrated  by 
way  of  Holland  to  Curasao,  in  the  Wcsl  Indies.  The 
original  name  of  this  family  was  Maduro,  but  while 
still  in  Si)ain  a  Maduro  married  a  IVixotlo  and 
adopted  lUe  name  of  his  wife.  There  are  records  of 
the  burial  in  Holland  of  a  child  of  Joshua  Cohen 
Peixotto  (d.  April  10,  16'25),  and  of  Dona  Ester  (d. 
Sept.  31,  1(518),  wife  of  Moses  Peixotto. 

About  1807  the  Peixottos  settled  in  New  York. 
This  family  is  connected  with  the  Pipsoto  family  of 
Jamaica  and  with  the  Piceiottosof  England.  By  in- 
termarriage the  Peixottos  have  become  united  with 
other  prominent  and  even  older  American  Jewish 
families — the  Cardozo,  Ilavs,  Seixas,  Gomez,  Davis, 


In  1870,  at  the  time  of  the  Rumanian  Jewish  per- 
secutions, Peixotto  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  ascon.sul-general  to  Uumania.  The  intimacy 
and  friendship  whieh  soon  arose  between  Prince 
Charles  of  Rumania  and  himself  assisted  him  greatly. 
During  the  six  years  he  remained  at  Bucharest  only 
the  riots  of  Ismail  and  Bessarabia  disturbed  the 
peace.  His  reports  to  the  United  Strifes  government 
resulted  in  that  government  addressing  letters  to  its 
ministers  at  the  various  P>uropean  courts  inviting 
cooperation  in  the  humane  endeavor  to  stop  Jewish 
persecution  in  Rumania.  Peixotto's  r'^ports  were 
also  the  cause  of  a  great  meeting  at  the  JIan.sion  House 
in  London  which  called  forth  Lord  Shaftesl)ury's 
message  of  sympathy.     Peixotto  was  instrumental. 


Name     =^  jMoses  Levy  Maduro  Peix^itti) 
unlJDOvvu  I 


■  Judith  Lopez  Salzedo 
(b.  1786) 


Leati 
(b.  1790) 


Moses  Jacob         Samuel  =  Wiriam     Daniel 
Jeshurum         (b.  17a3)  I  Gomez   (180lM:j) 


Racliel  EsthPr         Rebecca        Moses 

(b.  1830)       (b.  1821)       (b.  1S22)       (1825-36) 
=  Phillips 


Rachel  M.  Seixas 
(b.  1798) 


Gr^ce 
(b.  1809) 


Sarah      Raphael 
(b.  1807)    (b.  1805) 
=  Benjamin 

Naar 


Luna 
Henritiuez 


Frederick 
(d.  183H) 


Daniel 
(b.  1831) 


Hermann 

(b.  1832) 


:  Esther  Naar 


(2  children) 


Francis 
Raphael 
(b.  ISSi) 


Judith  Salzedo 

(182,1-81) 
=  David  Hays 


Zippoi-ah 

(ISM  89) 

=  Benjamin 

Seixas 


Sarah 

(1828-1900) 

~  Abraham  H. 

Cardozo 


Moses  L.  M. 

(1830-90) 

=  Rachel  Froise 

I 

Daniel  L.  M. 

(18,->4-9»l 

=  Ida  Solomons 

I 

Irma  It,  M, 

(b,  1881) 


Rebecca              Miriam  Benjamin            Raphael 

(1832-35)             (b.  1843)  (1834-90)             (b.  1837) 

=  Michael  M.  =  Hannah  =  Myrtllhi  Davis 

Davis  Strauss 


Jessica 


Sidney 
(b.  1866) 


Edgar 

(b.  1867) 

=  Malvina 

Nathan 


Ernest 

(b.  1869) 

=  Mollie 

Hutchinson 


Eustace 
(b.  18K7) 


George 
(b.  1859) 


Fannie 
(b.  1860) 
=  Bloom 


M.  Percy 

(b.  1862) 

;  Katia  Sado\vsky 


Judith 

=  Joseph 

Morniugstar 


Mabel 


Beatrice 


Maud 


Irving 


E.  A.  C. 


Pkixotto  Pedigrek. 


Nathan,  Naar,  and  Phillips  families.  Among  the 
more  iiromineut  members  of  the  family  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Benjamin  Franklin  Peixotto  :  Son  of  Daniel 
Levy  Maduro  Peixotto  (lS0U-4:i);  American  consul, 
lawyer,  and  journalist ;  born  in  New  York  Nov,  Hi, 
'  1834;  died  llieie  1890.  After  his  father's  (ieath  he 
went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  As  a  youth  he  was  inti- 
mate with  Stc])hen  A.  Douglas,  became  active  in 
IKilitics,  and  warmh'  siippoiled  Douglas'  candidacy 
for  the  pi'csidency.  At  this  time  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "Cleveland  Plain  Dealer."  Joining 
the  order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  he  was  elected,  when  only 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  grand  master  of  the  order 
(1863).  In  Cleveland  he  was  inlluentiid  intheestab- 
lishment  of  an  orphan  asylum  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  ('ase  J>ibrary.  In  18()6  he  returned 
to  New  York,  but  in  1867  left  for  California,  where 
he  settled  in  San  Francisco  and  established  n  lucra- 
tive law  practise. 


too,  in  founding  the  Society  of  Zion  in  Rumania,  an 
organization  with  .similar  aims  to  the  B'nai  B'rith; 
and  it  was  his  iullueuce  as  a  United  Statcsollicial,  his 
intimacy  with  the  Eui'opeaii  philjintliropists,  and 
the  foiceof  his  own  personal  magnetism  that  finally 
caused  the  calliugof  the  confeience  of  Brussels  to 
which  he  was  a  delegate,  and  which  culminated  in 
the  action  taken  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878, 
when  Rumania  acquired  the  status  of  a  sovereign 
kingdom  only  upon  the  express  condition  that  the 
civil  and  political  rights  of  the  Jews  should  be 
recognized. 

Upon  his  return  to  America  in  1876,  Peixotto  was 
received  with  honor  and  invited  to  deliver  many  ad- 
dresses in  various  sections  of  the  country.  At  this 
time  he  aided  in  forming  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations.  He  used  his  influence  to- 
ward the  election  in  1876  of  President  Hayes, 
who  appointed  him  United  Stjitcs  consul  at  Lyons, 
France.     In  18S.^  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
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and  resumed  the  practise  of  law  iu  New  York  city. 
In  July.  18S6.  lie  founded  the  "' Jleuonih  "  (monlhly  ; 
New  Y(irk).  He  served  as  oueof  tlie  trusteesof  tiie 
Hebrew  Teeluiieal  Institute,  of  the  Sanitary  Aid 
Society,  and  of  Temple  Israel  (New  York),  and  was 
one  of  tile  founders  of  the  Ohio  Society.  In  1858  he 
married  Hannah  Stiaussof  Louisville.  Ivy. 

Daniel  Levy  Maduro  Peixotto  :  Ehlesl  son  of 
Closes  Levy  ilailurn  I'ci.NotIo  (1707-1828);  physi- 
cian, scholar,  author,  and  philanthropist;  born  in 
Amsterdam  July  IS,  1800;  died  in  New  York  1843. 
He  was  educated  in  Curasao  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Strebeck.  He  accompanied  his  father  to 
New  York  and  graduated  from  Cohnubia  College  at 
the  age  of  si.Meen.  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
3Iedicine  in  1819.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old 
Philole.xiau  Society  of  the  college,  the  member.ship 
of  which  society  still  includes  the  mimes  of  his  de- 
scendants. Prior  to  taking  his  degree  lie  had  en- 
tered the  office  of  Dr.  David  Hosack,  at  one  time 
physician  to  George  Washington.  Peixotto  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  ''New  York  Medical  and  Phys- 
ical Journal  "  and  of  "  Gregory's  Practice  "  (1825-26) 
and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals 
and  newspapers  of  the  day.  Later  on  he  edited 
"The  True  American,"  advocating  the  election  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  and  he  was  also  connected 
■with  the  "  New  York  Jlirror. " 

Among  the  many  offices  held  by  liim  were  the  fol- 
lowing ;  secretaiT  of  the  Academy  of  ^ledicine  (1825) ; 
physician  to  the  City  Disjiensary  (1827);  and  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Jtedical  Society  (1830-32);  he 
was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Societv  for 
Assisting  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Jledical  Men. 

The  title  of  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practise 
of  Medicine  and  Obstetrics  was  given  him  in  1836, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  honorary 
niembcrsliip  in  (he  Medical  Society  of  Lower  Can- 
ada. Having  accepted  theappointmentol  president 
of  the  Willoughby  Medical  College,  he  removed  to 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  where  he  was  dean  of  the  faculty 
for  a  number  of  years.  Returning  to  New  York,  he 
resumed  his  practise  there,  and  continued  it  until 
his  death.  He  married  Rachel  M.  Seixas,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Seixas.  March  19.  1823. 

Daniel  Levy  Maduro  Peixotto  :  Son  of  Moses 
Levy  -Maduro  Peixr.tto  ( l.-^SO-SIO) ;  captain  of  the 
Third  Re,gimeiit  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry ; 
born  in  New  York  .March  17.  1851;  died  at  Guau- 
tanamo.  Cuba.  Oct.  24.  1898,  from  theeflectsof  fever 
contracted  during  the  Spanish-American  war.  For 
nian.v  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Seventh 
ReginnMit,  State  of  New  York,  as  corporal  of  Com- 
panv  H,  and  received  the  faithful  service  medal  in 
that  regiment.  After  his  removal  to  Washington 
he  served  on  General  Ordway's  staff  as  captain  and 
aide-de-camj)  (1888).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Span- 
isliAnierican  war  he  volunteered,  and  served  with 
tlic  Thii<l  Tnited  Slates  Volunteer  Infantry,  tirst  as 
first  lieutenant  and  acting  (|iiartermaster,  anil  then 
as  captain  of  Comjiany  D.  At  the  timeof  his  death 
he  was  military  governor  and  provost  marshal  of 
(iiiantananio.  He  married  Ida  Solomons,  daughter 
of  Adolphus  S.  Solomons,  in  1880.  His  only  child, 
Irma  R.  M.  Peixotto,  was  born  in  New  York 
Jan.  10,  1881.     She  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 


periodicals  of  the  day  and  to  children's  magazines, 

bolli  as  writer  and  illustrator. 

Edgar  D.  Peixotto  :  Son  of  Raphael  Peixotto; 
born  in  New  York  Nov.  23,  1867.  He  is  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  at  one  time 
assistant  districi  attorney  of  that  city. 

Ernest  Peixotto:  Son  of  Raphael  Peixotto; 
American  painter;  born  in  New  York  Oct.  15,  1869. 
He  studied  at  the  Academic  Jnlien  in  Paris  for  live 
years  under  Benjamin  Constant  and  Jules  Lefebvre. 
His  work  has  been  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon.  He 
exhibited  also  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  held 
in  1893. 

George  D.  M.  Peixotto  :  Eldest  sim  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  Peixotto;  American  artist;  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1859.  His  early  youth  was  passed 
in  the  United  States,  but  upon  the  appointment  of 
his  father  as  consul  to  Rumania  (1870)  be  entered 
the  Royal  Acadcmj'  of  Fine  Arts  in  Dresden.  In 
1877,  on  graduation,  he  was  awarded  the  silver 
medal  of  the  academy  for  his  "St.  Mary  the  Egyp- 
tian." This  was  the  beginning  of  an  artistic  career, 
which  was  interrupted  by  his  appointment  as  United 
States  vice-consul  at  Lyons  by  President  Garfield. 

Peixotto  has  painted  the  portraits  of  President 
McKiulcy,  Cardinal  JIanuing,  John  Hay,  William 
Windom,  Chief  Justice  .Aloriison  R.  Waite,  Victorien 
Saidou,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  and  Bishop  Gilmour 
of  Cleveland.  Peixotto  is  known  also  in  the  field  of 
mural  decoration;  he  executed  notable  work  of  this 
character  for  the  New  Amster<lam  Theater  and  the 
Criterion  Cluli  (New  York). 

Jessica  Blanche  Peixotto :  American  educa- 
tionist; only  daughter  of  Raphael  Peixotto;  born 
in  New  York.  She  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  in  the  j'ear  1894,  to  which  she  re- 
turned after  a  year's  study  in  the  Sorbonne,  Paris. 
In  April.  1900.  she  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philo.sopliy,  being  the  second  woman  to  receive  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  that  univensity.  Her  doctor's 
dissertation  was  published  under  the  title  of  "Tlw 
French  Revolution  and  Modern  French  Socialism." 
Soon  afterward  she  received  the  aiijiointment  of 
lecturer  in  socialism  in  the  University  of  California, 
which  jiosition  she  now  (1904)  holds. 

M.  Percy  Peixotto  :  Brother  of  George  D.  M. 
Peixotto;  one  of  the  .governors  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Paris;  born  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Oct.  4,  1862.  He  studied  at  the  Lycee  ot 
I'Ecole  de  Commerce  de  Lyon,  France.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  associated  with  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  as  general 
supervisor  of  its  Continental  business,  residing  iu 
Paris,  where  he  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
American  "colony."  He  rendered  active  and  valua- 
ble service  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  serving 
as  American  representative  on  several  committees. 
He  wasoncof  the  committee  appointed  in  connection 
with  the  preseiilation  of  the  Lafayette  monument. 
Peixotto  is  a  ('he\alii-r  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Hoses  Levy  Maduro  Peixotto :  Rabbi  and 
merchant;  born  in  Cuiai,ao  1767;  ilied  in  New  York 
1828.  After  llie  death  of  his  first  wife  he  traveled 
for  some  time,  and  iluring  his  visit  to  Ani.sterdam 
married  (July  19,  1797)  Judith  Lopez  Salzedo.  Re- 
turning to  Curasao  he  engaged  in  an  extensive  nier- 
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crtiitile  business.  Ou  June  11,  1807,  lie  landed  in 
America  from  one  of  bis  own  vessels.  Owing  to  tbe 
Embargo  Acts  Peixotto  was  not  able  to  return  with 
American  goods;  be  became  therefore  an  American 
citizen,  lie  continued  bis  mercantile  career  in  Front 
street.  When  tbe  Congregation  Sbearith  Israel  lost 
its  rabbi.  Gersbom  llendes  Seixas,  he  volunteered 
his  services  totlie  congregation,  which  be  served  for 
many  jears,  at  first  gratuitously  as  acting  rabbi, 
and  then  as  rabbi;  he  held  this  position  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Moses  Levy  Maduro  Peixotto  :  Eldest  son  of 
Daniel  Levy  Mudiuo  Peixotto  {lMOU-43);  soldierand 
pharmacist;  born  in  New  York  1830;  died  there 
1890.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  and  served  with  it  during 
the  Civil  war.  He  later  held  the  rank  of  captain. 
As  a  pharmacist  he  was  connected  with  the  New 
York  Free  Medical  Dispensary  and  was  a  trustee  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Raphael  Peixotto :  Son  of  Daniel  Levy  ]\Ia- 
duro  Peixotto  (1800— 43);  iiresident  of  Congregation 
Emanu  El,  San  Francisco;  born  in  New  York  1837. 
He  removed  to  San  Francisco  in  1870  and  engaged 
in  a  mercantile  career.  He  is  identitied  with  a  num- 
ber (pf  Jewish  institutions  in  San  Francisco. 

Sidney  Peixotto :  Son  of  Raphael  Peixotto ; 
born  in  New  York  May  28,  1866.  Almost  his  entire 
life  has  been  passed  in  San  Francisco,  where  be  has 
displayed  tbe  most  ardent  and  practical  interest  in 
the  best  forms  of  charitable  endeavor.  The  Colum- 
bia Park  Boys'  Club,  of  which  be  is  the  founder  and 
leader,  is  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  He  is  also  a  major  in  the  California  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Bnu.inciKAPnY :  Oeneral  Register,  Conqregatinn  Slirdrilh 
IxKul.  i.  &i.  New  Yorl;:  J.  J.  Benjamin,  Drei  Jnim-  in 
Aiiierika:  Markens.  Tlic  Hehrei(:»  nf  America;  Joseiib 
Pipsntt).  Historti  of  the  Jcics  itt  Jamaica,  ch.  xviii.;  Jamaica 
Daihi  7'i(<(;)(i///i,  IMMI;  Jf  ic.  CTiiim.  andJcic.  H'orjif,  act.24, 
ISTll;  Pii'i-iutlo.  SI.etchis  <if  Anylii-Jetcish  Histon/,  London. 
187.5;  Aifpli  t"it's  i'ljdotniiia  of  American  Bioiirajtttn; 
Vooraanjrer,  ('lironicl'c}*  nf  Emanuel ;  Tl'/io's  IVIio  in  Amer- 
ica, I9m;  Aniirican  Jewi.ih  Year  Hooh,  1'.«I4;  Tlie  Meno- 
rah.  (New  Yorli),  vol.  1.  [Maimnniiies  Lilirarii),  vol.  ix. 
(1890):  Occident,  1!.  168;  Piil>licatio7>s  Am.  Jew.  Hint. 
Sor.il.  51,  83:  iv.lSi:  x.  6.5 ;  .xi.  1.51 ;  Simon  Wolf.  T/ic  ^mcr- 
icon  JcuiV'Palriiit.  Citizen,  anel  SoWi«  r.  rP.  •t**-'M~ :  I>aly. 
Jewit  in  yotih  Ann  }iea,  pp.  .5<>-.57;  Morals.  Eminent  Itinn^l- 
ite»  nf  tlie  Xineteenlti  {'entury.  pp.  2(>5,  'Jiy7,  -71,  3.5.5  ;  Uifni. 
Jewn  nf  l'hila(leli>)iia.  pp.128,  149,  151,  274:  I).  Henriques 
de  Castni.  Kenr  van  (irafsteenen  op  de  Nederl.-Portnti.- 
Israel.  Uegraafplaatsle  Oudekcrh aan den  Amstel,  heyiien, 
ISKl. 
.K.  E.  A.  C. 

PEKAH  (npS) :  Son  of  Remaliab  and  a  king  of 
Israel  in  the  jieriod  of  anarchy  between  the  fall  of 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu  (7.50  n.c.)  and  the  overthrow  of 
Samaria  (722  H.C.).  Tlie  Biblical  records  of  his  ac- 
tivity are  found  in  II  Kings  xv.  2.i-31,  II  Chron. 
.xxviii.  .5-1.5,  and  Isa.  vii.  1-9.  He  first  appears  as 
captain  (Hebr.  "Iiind  man")  of  Pekabiab,  his  pred- 
ecessor on  tbe  throne;  that  is,  he  was  a  close  ad- 
viser, or  tbe  chief  of  tlie  body-guard,  of  the  king. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  position,  be  assassinated 
the  king  in  bis  own  palace,  and,  su])porte<l  by  fifty 
Gileadites,  from  whose  home  territory  be  iirobably 
originally  came,  be  usurjied  tlie  throne  of  Israel. 
This  was  about  736  n.c.  From  tbe  records  of  Isaiah 
and  Chronicles  it  is  known  that  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  Rezin,  King  of  Damascus.  Tbe  prime  reason 
for  such  a  league  was  probably  to  protect  their  re- 


spective countries  from  another  incursion  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.,  who  bad  compelled  Menahem,  in  738 
B.C.,  to  pay  a  large  tribute.  The  two  kings  united 
their  armies  and  attempted  to  coerce  Ahaz  of  Judah 
into  joining  them. 

According  to  II  Chron.  xxviii,  5-1.5,  Pekah  raided 
Judah  and  carried  to  Samaria  an  enormous  number 
of  captives;  but,  rebuked  by  the  prophet  Oded 
and  by  some  of  the  prominent  men,  he  released  them 
and  sent  them  back.  The  united  forces  of  Israel 
and  Syria  appeared  before  tbe  walls  of  Jerusjilem  to 
demand  its  surrender.  At  this  juncture  Isaiali  the 
prophet  came  to  the  moral  support  of  Judah  and 
lier  king.  The  allies  had  proposed  to  set  upon  the 
throne  of  Judah  a  son  of  Tabeel,  probably  one  favor- 
able to  the  alliance.  Ahaz,  however,  knowing  that 
Tiglath-pileser  was  within  call,  appealed  lo  him  for 
help.  At  about  the  same  time,  jxissibly  a  little 
later,  Tiglath-pileser  III.  began  a  raid  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Pekah,  who  had  not  followed  the  policy  of 
Menahem  (738)  and  yielded  sulimission  to  Assyria. 
This  raid  is  described  in  II  Kings  xv.  '^9:  "In  tbe 
daj'S  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel  came  Tiglath-pileser 
king  of  Assyria,  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
maachab,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesb,  and  Hazor,  and 
Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  tbe  land  of  Naphtali,  and 
carried  them  captive  to  Assyria."  The  record  of 
this  invasion  is  followed  by  the  statement  that 
Ilosbea,  the  son  of  Elah,  conspired  against  Pekah  and 
slew  him  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  One  of  Tiglath- 
pileser's  inscriptions  says:  "Pekah,  their  king,  they 
slew;  Hoshea  [Ausi]  I  appointed  ruler  over  them." 
The  inference  here  is  that  the  people,  seeing  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  tbe  contest  with  Assyria,  l)Ut 
out  of  the  way  their  lighting  king,  and  then  yielded 
submission  to  tbe  conqueror,  Tiglath-pileser  III. 

The  length  of  Pekab's  reign  is  stated  (II  Kings 
XV.  27)  to  bave  been  twenty  years.  This  extent 
is  impossible  if  reckoned  from  tbe  usurpation  of 
Pekahiab's  throne  (736)  to  the  succession  of  Ilosbea 
(733-31).  There  is,  however,  an  explanation  that 
lias  some  plausibility.  When  Zechariali,  tbe  son  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  was  slain  by  Shallum,  it  was  tlie  be- 
ginning of  general  anarchy  in  Israel.  Sliallum 
reigned  a  short  time  in  Samaria:  but  east  of  the 
Jordan  Pekah  and  his  Gileadite  followers  assumed 
independence,  with  Pekah  as  king.  That  was 
about  750  or  751.  At  the  accession  of  Pekahiah. 
Pekah  and  his  valiant  followers  may  have  offered 
their  services  to  the  king  at  Samaria.  Pekahiah 
may  have  innocently  accepted  the  offer  and  have 
thus  given  Pekah  tbe  long-wished-for  opportunity 
to  become  king  of  all  Israel.  Sucli  an  explanation 
5vould  account  for  the  round  number  of  twenty 
years  of  kingship  (7-50-731). 
■    E   <■..  H.  I.  M.   P. 

PEKAHIAH  :  King  of  Israel  in  succession  to 
his  father  (736-735  B.C.),  according  to  P.  Rost  in 
Schrader,  "K.  A.  T."  8d  cd.,  i.  320  (but  see  Ciino- 
Noi.oGv).  MEN.\nE.M  (II  Kings  xv.  23-26).  He 
ascended  the  throne  at  a  time  when  tbe  kingdom  of 
Isn,\EL  was  already  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  Soon 
after  bis  acces.sion  Pekabiab  was  murdered  in  bis 
palace  in  Samaria  by  his  chief  officer  Pekah,  who 
usurped  his  throne. 

E.  G.  II.  S.   O. 
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PELETHITES.    See  Cherethites. 

PELICAN  ( ■•  ija'nt ") :  Uncleau  bird  mentioned  in 
Li'v.  xi.  18  and  Dent.  xiv.  17.  Reference  to  its 
habit  of  living  in  ruins  and  desolate  places  is  made 
in  Is!i.  xxxiv.  11  and  Zeph.  ii.  14  (A.  V.  "cormo- 
rant") and  in  Ps.  cii.  T  (A.  V.  G).  From  its  habit  of 
storing  quantities  of  food  in  the  large  pouch  at- 
tached to  its  lower  mandible,  for  the  purjiose  of 
feeding  its  young,  which  it  does  by  jiressing  its 
pouch  against  its  breast,  arose  the  belief  tliat  tlie 
pelican  opened  its  breast  with  its  bill  to  feed  its 
young  with  its  own  blood — a  belief  which  seemed 
to  derive  support  from  the  red  at  the  end  of  the 
bill. 

Two  species  of  pi'lican  are  found  on  the  coast  of 
Syria :  the  white  pelican  ( Pehraiiiis  onocrotaltis)  and, 
less  frequently,  the  Dalmatian  (P.  ciixpiiti).  In  the 
Talmud  the  pelican  is  assumed  to  be  referred  to  in 
Hul  63a  Ciph)  and  Yer.  Kil.  viii.  6  (D'H  TIIXX  and  in 
other  passages.     See  Goose. 

Bibliography  :  Tristram.  Xaturnl  Histuru  nf  the  BiMe.  |>. 
ill :  Lewrsohn.  Zoulngie  dts  Talmud.'',  pp.  1S4,  368. 
i:.  n    II  I.   M.   C. 

PELTIN,  SAMUEL  HIRSH  :  Polish  au 
thor;  born  at  Mariampol,  government  of  Suwalki, 
May,  1831 :  died  at  Warsaw  Sept.  30,  1896.  In  his 
youth  he  studied  Bible,  Talmud,  sciences,  and  lan- 
guages, and  in  18.55  settled  in  Warsaw,  where  in 
1865  he  established  the  "Iznielita,"  a  Polish  weekly 
devoted  to  Jewish  interests,  remaining  its  editor 
throughout  his  life.  In  this  journal  he  wrote,  be- 
sides feuilletons,  articles  on  religion,  ethics,  and 
Jewish  history,  always  defending  the  Jewish  cause 
against  anti-Semitic  attacks.  He  wrote  also  a  num- 
ber of  tales  of  Jewish  life,  and  made  translations  of 
the  stories  of  Com  pert  and  others. 

While  very  young  he  composed  a  Polish  text-book 
specially  designed  for  Jewish  children  ;  and  among 
other  writings  he  left  in  manuscript  a  book  on  Jew- 
ish history  in  Polish,  entftled  "Ilistorya  Zydow." 

BiBi.iOGRAPHV:  Sffer  Zikkarnn,  ed.  Sokolow,  p.  91,  Warsaw, 
18i*9;  AMa.<af.  p.' 320.  VTarsaw,  1897. 
II.  I!     ■  A.    S.    W. 

PEN :  An  instrument  for  writing.  The  older 
expressions  for  "writing,"  which  later  occur  as 
archaisms  in  lofty  speech,  mean  "to  cut  in,"  "to 
scratch"  ("hakak,"  "harat,"  "harat,"  "banish"). 
There  is  no  mention,  therefore,  of  pens,  but  of 
iron  styles  ("  'et  barzel " — Jer.  xvii.  1;  Job  xix.  24; 
'*heret"^Ex.  xxxii.  4;  Jer.  xvii.  1).  For  writing 
material  stone  was  used,  as  for  the  tables  of  the 
Decalogue;  Ezekiel,  in  Babylonia,  speaks  of  tiles 
(iv.  1),  Jeremiah  of  writing  in  the  earth  (xvii.  13). 
Often  tablets  covered  with  wax  were  used ;  some- 
times also  metal  strips(comp.  Kx.  xxviii.  36,  xxxix. 
30).  The  characters  were  always  cut  into  this  ma- 
terial by  meansof  the  s'yle.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  antiiiuity  of  writing  with  colored  matter, 
and,  therefore,  with  a  pen.  Ink  is  mentioned  onlj' 
once,  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  18,  but  that  method  of  writing 
is  certainly  much  older.  If  it  is  true  that  the  word 
"katab"  originally  meant  writingwilh  colored  mat- 
ter (comp.  "  katam  "  =  "  to  cover  something  "),  then 
the  custom  of  writing  with  a  pen  would  be  as  old  as 
the  word  "katab."    This  is  very  probable,  since  the 


art  of  writing  with  colors  was  known  in  Egypt  long 
l)efore  Israel  settled  in  Palestine.  That  writing, 
however,  was  not  customary  in  Palestine  in  the  fif- 
teenth i)ie-Christian  century,  but  thai  there,  as  in 
Babylon,  clay  tablets  were  used,  even  in  everyday 
life,  is  shown  by  the  discoveries  in  Tell  el-Amarna 
and  at  Seilun  in  Palestine.  Sec  Jew.  Ekcyc.  viii. 
306,  s.r.  M.\NuscRiPTS. 

E.  o.  n.  W.  N. 

PENAFORTE,  RAYMUND  DE  :  Chaplain  to 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  ;  grand  master  of  the  Domini- 
can order  until  1240;  confessor  of  James  I.  of  Ara- 
gon ;  lived  in  Barcelona.  His  princijial  aim  was  to 
convert  Jews  and  Mohanuncdans  to  Christianity, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  this  aim  he  caused  both 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  to  be  taught  in  the  higher  schools 
conducted  by  Dominicans.  He  exercised  great  in- 
liuence  over  King  James  as  his  confessor  and  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  order  a  public  debate, 
concerning  Judaism  and  Christianity,  between  Moses 
ben  Nahnian,  called  "El  Rab  de  Espana,"  Astriic  de 
Porta,  a  rabbi  in  Gerona,  and  Fra  Pablo,  or  Pablo 
CnRiSTi.\Ni,  a  baptized  Jew  of  Jlontpellier  who  be- 
longed to  the  Dominican  order.  In  this  debate, 
which  took  place  in  the  royal  palace  at  Barcelona 
(July  20-24,  1263),  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
of  manv  of  the  higher  clergy,  Raymund  de  Peiia- 
forte  took  an  important  part.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  theologians  present,  and  in  agreement  with 
the  king  gave  the  rabbi  jierfect  freedom  of  speech. 
When  Raymund  observed  to  Moses  ben  Nahman 
that  he  must  not  allow  himself  to  blaspheme  Chris- 
tianity, Moses  answered  that  he  knew  what  the 
laws  of  proprietj'  demanded.  On  the  Sabbath  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  debate  the  king,  together 
with  many  preaching  friars  and  other  clergy,  visited 
the  synagogue,  where  Raymund  de  Penaforte  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  the  Trinity,  which  Moses  ben 
Nahman  successfully  refuted. 

The  debate  was  not  without  injurious  effects. 
Raymund  de  Peiiaforte  obtained  from  the  king  not 
only  permission  for  his  i)rotege  Pablo  Christiani  to 
continue  his  missionary  journeys,  but  also  the  com- 
mand that  the  Jewsinall  partsof  his  land,  including 
children,  old  men,  and  women,  should  be  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  sermons  of  Pablo  and  of  all  other  Do- 
minicans, and,  within  three  months,  to  strike  out 
from  their  books  all  that  was  contained  in  them 
against  the  Christian  religion.  The  cen.sory  com- 
mission appointed  therefor  consisted  of  Ariioldo  de 
Guerbo  (Bishop  of  Barcelona),  Raymund  de  Pena- 
forte, and  the  Dominicans  A rnoldo  de  Legarra.  Ray- 
mund Martin  (author  of  "I'ugio  Fidei  "),  and  Pedro 
de  Janua  (Genoa). 

BiBl.ioiiR\Pllv  :  yitrhni(i;iiili.-<  IHs^iiitiitin.  cd.  Slclnsctineliler, 
Berlin,  isao;  Dine...  Anniih.t  ilil  Itriiiii  ,h:  VnUjuia.  p.  373; 
RIos,  Hist.  I.  «!  f(  /eii.:  (iritz,  llcM-h.  vll.  U'Z  it  scq.;  H.  E. 
J.  XV. a  et  eeq. 
8.  M.   K. 

PENALTIES.     See  Fines  .\nd  FoRKEiTtnE. 

PENIEL  or  PENUEL  (^XIJB,  Ht.  "  the  face  of 
God");  1.  Place  mentioned  three  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,  It  was  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  .Ionian,  near  the  ford  of  Jabbok,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim.  It  is  ideiititied  witii  the  present 
Tulul   al-I)hahab.   which   lies   250  feet  above  the 
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sea,  aud  contains  beautiful  ruins.  According  to  the 
Bible.  Jacob  called  the  place  "Peniel,''  after  he  had 
wrestled  with  the  angel,  because  he  had  seen  God 
face  to  face  (Gen.  x.xxi.  30;  coinp.  LXX.  Oeov  771)6- 
auirov).  Gideon  destroyed  the  tower  of  Penuel  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  would  not  assist  him  with  pro- 
visions during  his  pursuit  of  the  kings  of  Slidian 
(Judges  viii.  8-17);  the  town  was  rebuilt  by 
Jeroboam  I.  (I  Kings  xii.  25). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Judali  (I  Chrou.  iv.  4). 

3.  A  Benjamite  (ih.  viii.  2o). 

BiBi.KiiiRAPHy :  Hustings.  Diet.  Bilih  ;  Sepp,  Jerusalem  uml 
<(«.■-'  lleiUije  Land.  it.  290. 
K.  <;.  II.  S.   O. 

PENIEL,      SOLOMON      B.      ABRAHAM: 

Scholar  of  unknown  date  and  pla<e.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "Or  'Enayim,"  on  the  in- 
tluence  of  the  constellations  upon  mankind,  the 
days  of  Creation,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Patriarchs 
(Constantinople,  1.519 ;  Cremona,  15.57;  Breslau, 
1807). 

BlBLionRAiMiv:  FOrst,  liiltl.  JikL  iil.  71:  Benjacob,  Ozar  lin- 
Si'farim,  p.  -'7,  No,  !US ;  Stuinschneider.  (.'iif.  Budl.  oiil.  SiSi. 
D.  .  S.    O. 

FENINI.     See   Bedersi   or  Bed.\besi,   Abr.\- 
n.\M  r.KN  Iswr. 
PENITENCE.     Sec  Hepentaxce. 

PENITENTIAL  DAYS,  or  TEN  DAYS  OF 

REPENTANCE  r--Ascni  Vciiu- Tcsliubah  ");  The 
tirst  ten  days  of  Tishri,  beginning  with  the  Day  of 
JNIeniorial  (New-Vear)  and  ending  with  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  According  to  the  Jlishnah  (H.  H.  i.  2) 
the  l.st  of  Tishri  is  the  great  yearly  daj'  of  judg- 
ment, on  which  all  creatures  jtass  before  God's 
throne,  as  sheep  pass  for  examination  before  the 
shepherd;  but  as  the  tenth  of  the  same  month  is  the 
day  on  which  forgiveness  is  sought,  the  opinion 
naturally  grew  up  that  the  jndgn\ent  on  the  tirst 
day  was  not  final,  but  that  prayer  and  works  of  re- 
]icntanccfrom  the  tirst  to  tlu^  tenth  day  might  a  vert  an 
unfavorable  decision.  Hence  the  Talmud  in  various 
passages  recognizes  the  Ten  Days  of  Uepcntancc. 

The  3d  of  Tishri  (or  if  this  "be  on  the  Sabbath, 
the4lh)  is  observed  as  the  Fast  of  Gedaliali;  and 
the  9lh  is  a  day  of  good  cheer.  On  the  interme- 
diate days  abstention  from  food  and  drink,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  is  deemed  meritorious;  but 
the  time  is  not  one  forsadnessor  mourning.  Hence 
a  wedding  within  the  Ten  Days,  though  not  usual, 
is  r.ot  forbidden. 

In  the  liturgy  certain  changesand  additions  occur 
on  these  days:  (1)  The  Talmud  (Ber.  12b)  mentions 
that  on  these  days  the  close  of  the  third  benediction 
in  the  "'Amidah  "  reads  "the  Holy  King"  instead 
of  "the  Holy  God";  and  that  on  work-days  the 
close  of  the  eighth  benediction  reads 
Liturgical    "the  King   of  Judgment"  (lit.  "the 

Changes.  King,  the  Judgment")  instead  of 
"King  loving  righteousness  and  iudg- 
mcnl."  'While  there  is  a  dissentient  opinion,  to  the 
ed'ect  that  the  ordinary  forms  are  sutHcieut  on  the 
Ten  Days  of  Repentance,  the  later  Ilalakah  has  mach' 
these  clianges  obligatory  to  the  extent  of  bidding 
a  man  in  reciting  the  prayer  to  recommence  when 
lie  has  forgotten  to  nutke  them  (Shulhau  'Aruk, 
Oral.i  Hayyim,  582), 


(2)  The  treatise  Soferim,  dating  from  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  mentions  (xix,  8)  some  insertions 
which  were  made  in  the  lirst  and  second  benedictions 
and  in  the  last  two,  and  which  are  now  found  in  all 
prayer-books;  in  the  first  (after  "for  the  sake  of 
His  Name  in  love"):  "  Hemendier  us  for  life.  King 
who  dclightcth  in  life:  and  inscribe  us  in  the  book 
of  life,  for  Thy  sake,  living  God";  in  the  second 
(after  "maketli  salvation  to  grow"):  "Who  is  like 
Thee,  merciful  Father,  remembering  His  creatures  in 
mercy  for  life";  in  the  last  but  one,  near  the  end: 
"And  inscribe  for  life  all  the  sons  of  Thy  covenant "; 
in  the  last  benediction  immediately  before  tlie  close: 
"May  we  be  remembered  and  inscribed  before  Thee 
in  the  book  of  life,  of  blessing,  of  peace,  and  of  good 
sustenance."  In  the  last  .service  of  Atonement  Day 
"  seal  "  is  used  in  the  place  of  "  inscribe  "  throughout. 
In  the  German  ritual,  at  the  close  of  the  last  bene- 
diction, the  words  "who  blesseth  his  peojile  Israel 
with  peace"  are  shortened  into  "the  !Maker  of 
Peace." 

The  author  of  Soferim,  mindful  of  the  Talmudic 
sayin.g  that  "a  man  should  not  ask  for  his  needs  in 
tlie  lirst  three  or  in  the  last  three  benedictions,"  re- 
marks that  these  customary  insertions  can  hardly  be 
pistitied  even  on  New-'\'car's  Day  or  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.    Maimonidesinchidestheminliis"  Order 
of  Prayer."     Abudarham,  in  a  book  of  later  date, 
while  giving  these  requests,  nevertheless   protests 
against  their  use.     Jose|di  Caro  in  his  code  (Ond.i 
Hayyim.  112)  meets  the  dilliculty  liy  adding  to  the 
Talmudic  rule  the  significant  words, 
Divergent    "but  he  may  ])ray  for  the  needs  of  the 
■Views  as     community";   and  in  section  583  he 
to  These      treats  these  re(]ucsts  as  parts  of  the 
Changes,     service  for  the  Ten  Days.     The  French 
and  the  German  Jews  have  never  had 
any  serujiles  on  this  score ;  witness  their  admission  of 
many  ponilerous  piyj'utim  into  the  tirst.  second,  and 
third  benedictions  in  the  reader's  repetition  of  the 
"  'Anndah." 

(3)  The  invocations  beginning  "  Abiuu  Malkenu  " 
(Our  Father,  our  King)  are  read  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  services  of  the  Ten  Daj-s,  except  on  the 
Sabbath,  Friday  afternoons,  and  the  9th  of  Tishri. 
the  eve  of  Atonement,  which  is  a  sort  of  semiiioly 
day,  and  on  which  the  penitential  psalm  with  all 
its  incidents  is  also  omitted  (see  Anixu  M.^i.kexi). 

(4)  In  the  early  morning  of  work-days,  before  the 
regular  morning  service.  Ski.u.iot  are  read  in  a  form 
or  order  very  much  like  that  observed  on  the  night 
of  Atonement  Day.  The  poetical  pieces,  at  least  in 
the  German  ritual,  dilTer  for  each  of  the  days,  those 
for  the  9th  of  Tishri  being  the  fewest  and  shortest. 
Separate  prayer-books  containing  these  selihot 
along  with  tho.se  for  certain  days  preceding  New- 
Year  and  for  the  morning,  the  a<lditional.  and  the 
afternoon  services  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  are  pub- 
lished, and  are  indisiiensable  to  those  attending  the 
earlv  morning  services, 

.\."  I..  N.  D. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  One  of  the  original  thir- 
teen slutes  c)t  the  .\meriean  Union;  named  alter 
William  Penn,  who  received  a  grant  of  the  territory 
from  King  Charles  H.  in  1(!81.  When  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant,  in  1655,  conciuered  the  Swedish  colonics  on 
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the  Deliuvaic  River,  three  Jews,  Abraham  de  Lii- 
ceiia.  Salvator  Damiradc,  and  Jacob  Coeu.  requested 
permissiou  to  trade  along  the  Delaware  Kiver  (Nov. 
29.  16").j).  claiming  that  under  the  act  of  Feb.  lo. 
165r),  they  had  received  the  consent  of  the  director.s 
of  the  West  India  Company  to  travel, 
First  reside,  trade,  and  en  joy  the  same  priv- 
Ilention.  ileges  as  other  inhabitants.  This  peti- 
tion was  refused  "for  weiglity  rea- 
sons." but  they  were  permitted  to  send  two  persons 
to  the  South  Hiver  (subsequently  named  the  Dela- 
ware) in  order  to  terminate  a  tmding  expedition 
already  entered  ujiou. 

These  were  the  first  Jews  of  whom  there  is  any 
record  in  Penn.sylvania.  On  June  14,  IGoO,  the  di- 
rcctorsof  the  West  India  Company  wrote  to  Stnyve- 
sant  asking  that  the  Jews  be  permitted  to  trade 
along  the  South  River  and  "carry  ou  their  business 
as  beforesaid."  From  this  time  on  it  is  evident  that 
the  Jews  took  advantage  of  the  privilege  granted 
to  them  and  traded  with  the  Indians  and  Swedes 
in  that  territory.  In  1657  Isaiah  Mesa  (spelled  also 
■"  Jlasa  "  and  "'  Mara  ").  "a  Jew."  is  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  Jacq net  s  administration  as  a  jiarticipant  In 
several  lawsuits.  In  16()2  a  community  of  Mennon- 
ites  or  Anabaptists  proposed  to  settle  at  Horekill, 
in  Delaware  county,  and  in  their  articles  of  asso- 
ciation they  determined  to  e.vclude  all  "usurious 
Jews."  When  Sir  Robert  Carr,  in  1664,  assumed 
command  of  the  Delaware  in  tlie  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  he  received  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment that  "all  people  should  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
their  conscience." 

In  1681,  when  William  I'enn  gained  possession  of 

the  land  that  bears  his  name,  there  must  have  been 

several  Jewish  settlers  in  the  southeastern  portion. 

The  earliest  Jewish  resident  of  Philadelphia  of  whom 

there  is  any  record  was  Jonas  Aaron. 

In  Pnila-    who  was  living  there  in  1703.     The 

delphia.  most  jironiinent  member  of  the  Jew- 
ish belief  in  the  early  history  of  the 
colony  was  Lsaac  Miranda.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known;  he  died  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1733.  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  colony  very  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  Jew- 
ish settlers  in  Philadelphia  and  thefir.stin  Lancaster. 
In  1723  James  Logan,  secretary  of  the  province,  le- 
fersto  himasan  "apostate  Jew  or  fashionable  Chris- 
tian proselyte,"  who  had  gone  into  the  interior  of 
the  colony  to  transact  someollicial  business.  In  1727 
Miranda  was  appointed  "  agent  to  receive  and  collect 
the  perquisites  and  rights  of  Admiralty,"  and  on 
June  19,  1727,  he  was  appointed  "deputy  .judge  of 
the  Court  of  Vice- Admiralty  " — the  first  judicial  of- 
fice held  by  a  Jew  in  the  provinces.  He  was  a  large 
holder  of  land,  and  his  name  is  freipiently  men- 
tioned in  the  archives  of  the  colony.  In  1730  (or 
1720)  the  Indians  of  Lancaster  made  a  complaint 
that  he  had  acted  unfairly  toward  them,  but  no 
action  is  recorded  in  the  matter. 

Jews  came  from  the  other  colonies,  some  from 
New  York,  some  even  from  Georgia,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  province.  After  Philadelphia,  the 
ne.vt  city  in  which  they  .settled  was  Lancaster.  The 
first  Jewish  resident  was  Isaac  Miranda  (see  above). 
who  owned  property  there  before   the  town  and 


county  were  organized  in  1730.  Ten  years  later 
there  were  several  Jewish  families  in  the  town;  on 
Feb.  3, 1747,  there  was  iccorded  adeed  to  Isaac  Nunua 
Ricus(Henri(iues)and  Joseph  Simon,  conveying  half 
an  acre  of  land  "  in  trust  for  the  society  of  Jews  set- 
tled in  and  about  Lancaster,"  to  be  used  as  a  place 
of  burial.  Henricpies  had  come  from  Georgia  in 
1741.  Joseph  Simon  was  perhaps  the  best-known 
Jewish  merchant  in  the  county,  while  Dr.  Isaac 
Cohen,  one  of  the  first  residents  of  Lancaster,  was 
the  earliest  Jewish  physician  in  Pennsylvania. 

Easton,  in  Northam])ton  county,  was  another 
town  that  contained  pre-Revolutionary  Jewish  in- 
habitants. The;  first  merchant  in  the  town  was  Mycr 
Hart  de  Shira(Texeira?  see  I1.\ht).  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  founders  of  Easton  in  1730.  lie  look  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  colonial  g<ivernment  in 
1764,  and  became  one  of  Easlon's  most  wealthy  citi- 
i^ens.  iMicliael  II-\i(T(not  related  to  Jlyer  Hart)  was 
an  early  resident.  He  was  born  in  1738  and  became 
very  rich,  owning  much  property  in  the  surround- 
ing country.  Michael  Hart  deeded  to  his  son  Jacob, 
on  March  25,  1800.  ground  for  a  burial-place  for  the 
Jews.  Although  there  were  several  families  resi- 
ding in  Easton,  a  synagogue  was  not  founded  until 
1839,  when  the  Congregation  Brit  Sholom  was  es- 
tablished. It  was  chartered  on  Nov.  25.  1842.  and 
the  lii'v.  Miuiis  Kohn  w;is  its  first  rabbi. 

Schaefferstown,  now  in  Lebanon  county,  l)ut 
originally  in  Lancaster  county,  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  Jewish  inhabitants.  According  to  tra- 
dition a  synagogue  existed  there  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth eentury,and  a  cemetery  was  established  about 
1732.  The  early  German  Pietists  assumed  many  of 
the  old  Hebrew  cu.stoms,  and  consequently  were  con- 
founded with  the  Jews. 

Many  Jews  were  connected  with  the  sale  and  ex- 

ploilalicm  of  land  in  Penu.sylvania.     In  1763.  owing 

to  the  depredations  of  the  Shawnee 

Estate       and    Delaware    Indians    in    Hedfoid 

Agents.  county,  twelve  traders  suffered  a  loss 
of  £80,000,  among  whom  were  David 
Franks,  Levy  Andrew  Levy,  and  Joseph  Simon. 
On  July  5,  1773,  the  sale  of  southern  Illinois  took 
place.  The  Indian  nations  of  the  Illinois  country 
conveyed  their  property  to  twenty-two  residents  of 
Pennsylvania,  among  whom  were  Moses  Franks. 
Jacob  Franks,  Barnard  Gratz,  Jlichael  Gratz,  David 
Franks,  Moses  Franks,  Jr,,  Joseph  Simon,  and  Levy 
Andrew  Lev)-.  This  territory  never  became  the 
property  of  those  interested  in  its  sale.  The  great- 
est speculator  in  land  in  the  jirovince  was  Aaron 
Levy,  who  in  1779  purchased  land  in  Haines  town- 
ship. Center  county,  upon  which  he  laid  out  the 
town  of  A.\noNSi!UHo  (recorded  Oct.  4,  1786),  the 
first  town  in  the  United  States  laid  out  and  named 
aftera  .lew.  Levy  was  interested  with  Robert  Mor- 
ris in  the  well-known  speculation  in  lands  in  the 
western  jiortion  of  the  state  which  resulted  so  dis- 
astrously to  the  "financier  of  the  Revolution"  (see 
Liivv,  Aahon). 

It  is  estimated  thai  there  were  not  more  than  800 
Jews  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence. The  greater  portion  had  taken  up 
their  residence  after  1765,  and  many  had  arrived 
eleven  years  later,  after  New  York  had  been  occvi- 
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pied  l)y  the  Brilisli.  The  Jewsenjnycil  all  the  lights 
of  the  other  iiihabilanls,  except  that  uoiie  could  be- 
come a  member  of  tlie  General  Assembly.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Constitution  as  established  by 
the  General  Convention  in  1776  that  prevented  a 
Jew  from  becominga  judicial,  executive,  or  military 
officer  of  the  commonwealth.  On  Dee.  23.  17S3,  the 
Rev.  Gershom  Mendez  Sei.xas,  Simon  Nathan  ("  par- 
nas"),  Ashcr  Myers,  Barnard  Gratz,  and  llaym  Sol- 
omon, the  "  Jlahamad  "  of  the  Congregation  Jlickve 
Israel,  Philadeljihia,  petitioned  the  Council  of  Cen- 
sors that  there  be  removed  from  the  Constitution 
the  declaration  requiring  each  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  affirm  his  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  law  was  subsequently 
changed,  and  all  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews  were 
removed. 

The  historj'  of  the  Jews  in  Pennsylvania  after 
1825  is  the  history  of  their  activities  in  the  various 
cities  in  which  tliey  settled,  and  which  are  treated 
in  the  respective  articles.  Although  Jew.s  liad  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  development  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  slate  from  a  time  preceding  the  Revo- 
lution, it  was  more  in  the  way  of  speculation  and 
investment;  it  was  not  until  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  Jews  settled  in  Pitts- 
burg and  the  other  western  cities.  Wilkesbarre  and 
Harrisburg  had  few  Jewish  inhabitants,  and  Aarons- 
l)urg,  although  founded  by  a  Jew,  had  only  a  few 
Jewish  residents.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  Jews  had  ceased  to  migrate  in 
numbers  to  America  that  the  western  portion  of 
the  state  was  settled,  and  this  was  owing  to  the  ar- 
rival of  many  Jews  of  German  and  Polish  origin. 
Yet  theearlv  Jewish  pioneers,  those  that  had  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  and  Easton  long  l)efore 
the  Revolution,  had  come  from  Ger- 
Successive  many  and  Holland,  while  the  first  set- 
Settlers,  tiers  of  New  York,  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  Savannah,  Ga.,  had  been  mostly 
of  Spanish  descent.  About  182")  there  was  a  fresh 
exodus  from  Germany,  and  many  Jews  settled  in 
Philadelphia  ami  became  important  factors  in  the 
community,  while  others  traveled  westward  and 
helped  in  the  development  of  many  towns. 

Although  Jews  had  been  living  in  Pittsbvirg 
ever  since  it  was  incorporated  in  1S04,  it  was  not  un- 
til 1830  that  there  was  an  actual  Jewish  community 
there,  and  this  consisted  of  Jews  of  German  origin. 
In  1840  the  first  congregation  was  organized  and 
named  "Etz-C'hayim."  It  met  in  a  small  room  in 
Third  street,  over  an  engine-house;  its  first  presi- 
ding (illicer  was  William  Frank.  The  Congregation 
Rodef  Sholem,  one  of  the  most  important  congrega- 
tions in  the  state,  was  established  in  1858.  At  pres- 
ent Pittsburg  (with  Allegheny)  contains  the  second 
largest  Jewish  community  in  Pemisylvania. 

The  first  Jewish  settlers  in  Harrisburg'  arrived 
from  Germany  in  the  early  forties.  The  oldest  con- 
gregation is  Ohev  Sholom,  established  in  18ril  (pres- 
ent rabbi,  Samuel  Friedman) ;  Chisuk  Emminiah 
and  Beth-El  were  established  after  1884.  The  city 
possesses  also  a  benevolent  society  and  two  other 
societies.  The  present  (l'J04)  Jewish  iiopulation  of 
the  city  is  1,.200  in  a  total  of  about  70,000  inhab- 
itants.     Other    important   towns  containing  many 


Jewish  residents  are:  Wilkesbarre,  whose  first 
synagogue,  B'nai  B'rith,  was  incorporated  in  1848; 
Scranton,  which  has  three  synagogues,  the  earliest, 
the  Anshe  Che.sed,  having  been  incorporated  Jan.  7, 
lS(i2;  Reading,  which  has  two  congregations,  one 
of  which,  tlu'  Oheb  Sholom,  was  founded  May  1, 
1804.  In  addition,  the  following  towns  contain 
enough  Jewish  fanulies  to  support  at  least  one  syn- 
agogue: Allentown,  Altoona,  Beaver  Falls,  Brad- 
dock,  Bradford,  Butler,  Carbondale,  Chambersburg, 
Chester,  Counellsville,  Danville,  Dunmore,  Du- 
quesne,  Erie,  Greensburg,  Hazletou,  Homestead, 
Honesdale,  Johnstown,  MeKec.s|)ort,  Newcastle,  Oil 
City,  Phu'iiixville,  Pottsville,  Shamokin,  Sharon, 
SlH'nandoah,  South  Bethlehem.  South  Sharon,  Titus- 
ville.  Uniontown,  Washington,  Williamsport,  and 
York.  Jews  are  settled  with  some  sort  of  organ- 
ization in  at  least  fifty  towns  in  the  state. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Russia  was  the 
occasion  of  many  settling  in  this  state.  They  began 
to  arrive  in  1882,  and  at  the  present  time  they  con- 
stitute the  majority  of  the  Jewish  population. 

In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  thirty-four 
eitiesand  towns  with  one  or  more  Jewish  institut  ions. 
Of  these  31  have  93  regularly  organized  congrega- 
tions. 3  hold  holy-day  services,  and  in  I  no  commu- 
nal religious  life  exists.  There  are  o9  congregations 
with  a  membership  of  about  7,000  and  an  income  of 
over  §120,000 ;  8  congregations  are  affiliated  with  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations;  38  have 
together  33  cemeteries,  and  there  are  3 
Summary,  cemeteries  independent  of  organized 
congregations;  29  congregations  re- 
port schools  with  2,433  pupils;  7  schools  are  affili- 
ated with  the  Hebrew  Sabbath -School  L'nion  of 
America.  Free  religious  schools  are  conducted  by 
3  societies,  1  reporting  an  income  of  .S3, 187,  with 
2.731  pupils;  there  are  2  Hebrew  Free  Schools  with 
an  income  of  So, 000,  and  instructing  430  pupils. 

Exclusive  of  the  schools  and  classes  for  religious 
instruction,  there  are,  chiefly  in  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, and  Wilkesbarre,  the  following  educational 
agencies:  1  manual-training  .school ;  4  societies  con- 
ducting industrial  classes;  2  societies  conducting 
evening  classes;  2  kindergartens;  1  day-nursery; 
2  alumni  associations,  furthering  religious  instruc- 
tion; and  1  college  for  Hebrew  studies.  Three  of 
these  report  an  income  of  §21,310,  and  3  others  re- 
port 499  pupils.  There  are  41  charitable  societies. 
23  of  which  report  an  income  of  .§219,334,  of  which 
.§193,390  must  be  set  to  the  credit  of  Philadelphia. 

The  charitable  societies  include  3  orphan  a.sylums, 
1  hospital,  1  home  for  incurables,  1  maternity  hos- 
pital, 1  "  friendly  imi  ''  and  home  for  the  aged — all  ex- 
cept 1  orphan  asylum  being  in  Philadelphia.  There 
are  11  social  clubs  (.'i  with  an  income  of  §2.1,020),  4 
associations  for  young  men  (2  with  an  income  of 
§4.7)H),  1  loan-association,  14  nuitualbenefit  socie- 
ties— ^all  in  Pliilailelpliia.  There  are  also  13  literary 
clubs  (II  in  PhilacU'lphia)  and  3  musical  associations. 

In  two  cities  there  are  branches  of  the  Alliance 
Israelite  L'niverselle;  in  four,  sections  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women;  in  five,  9  Zionist  societies; 
and  in  seventeen,  60  lodges.  The  last -mentioned  are 
distributed  among  the  orders  as  follows:  2."),  Inde- 
Iiendent  Order  B'nai  B'rith;  0,  Independent  Order 
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Free  Sons  of  Israel;  17,  IndepcDdeut  Order  Sons  of 
Benjamin;  and  13,  Order  B'rith  Abraham.  The 
present  population  of  Pennsylvania  is  6,302,115,  in- 
cluding more  than  100,000  Jews.    See  A.\ronsburg, 

L.4.NCASTER,  PHII..\DKLI'm,\,  PlTTSBUUG,    Re.\D1NG. 

ScR.iSTOx,  Wilkesharr?:. 

BiBLiOGRAPnY  :  H.  p.  Rosenliach.  Hist,  of  the  Jius  nf  PhUa- 
delphia  Frinr  to  isyi,  l>liUailt'lptiia,  ISSi ;  Markens,  Tlie 
Hclireus  in  America,  New  York,  ISW;  Muniis,  The  Jeiea  of 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia.  L'^iM  ;  Puhlicatiiins  Am.  Jew. 
Hiist.  Soe.:  .\.  S.  \V.  Rosenbarh,  Xotes  on  the  Firft  Settle- 
ment nf  J  eus  in  Pcnn.^ylvauia,  16.V-1703  (1897,  vol.  v.);  H. 
Necarsuimer.  The  Earlu  Settlement  of  Lancaster  (1901,  vol. 
ix.);  I.  H.  and  A.S.  W.  Rosen  bach,  Aaron  Levji  (18&4,  vol.  ii.); 
Morris  Jastmw,  The  Jeus  of  Philadelphia  (l^'ii;!,  vol.  i.);  H. 
Berkowitz  (1901,  vol.  I.N.).  Other  sources  are:  Daly,  Settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  North  Amenca;  Pennsylvania  t^olrt- 
nial  lieeords;  Pcnni^iilvania  ^rohirts;  WaLson.  Annals, 
Philadelphia,  1868;  Westcotfs  Hi-ftoru  nf  Philadelphia; 
Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penitsiilvania ; 
American  Jewish  Year  Bonk,  V.Mmi;  Pennsylrauia  Ar- 
chive,^, First  Series,  1.  266;  Second  Series, L\.  738;  American 
Historical  Re{tister,  April,  1895. 
A.  A.  S.  W.   R. 

PENSO,  ABRAHAM  :  Turkish  rabbinical  au- 
thor; lived  at  Sarajevo.  Bosnia,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  pupil  of  David  P.\rdo.  Penso 
was  the  author  of  "Appe  Zutrc"  (Salonica,  1798). 
a  work  on  the  paschal  laws,  and  of  "  Tola'at  Shani " 
(ib.  1805),  a  collection  of  homilies.  He  edited 
Hayyim  J.  D.  Azulai's  notes  on  the  Shulhan  "Aruk, 
Mishpat  Katub  {ib.  1798). 

BIBLIOORAPHY :  Franco,  Hi^foi;v  des  Israelites  de  I'Empire 
Ottoman,  p.  12.5;  Haiian.  Ha-Ma'alot  li-Slielomoh,  p.  11; 
Zedner.  Cat.  Hchr.  Hn,,hs  Brit.  Mus.  p.  629. 
D.  M.    Fl!. 

PENSO,  JOSEPH  (known  also  as  Penso 
"Vega  or  de  la  Vega)  :  Merchant,  poet,  and  phi- 
lanthropist ;  born  at  Espejo.  Spain,  about  1650;  died 
at  Amsterdam  Nov.  13.  1692.  He  was  the  son  of 
Isaac  PenBo  Feli.x  and  of  Esther  dc  la  Vega,  whose 
family  name  he  assumed,  and  who  was  a  relative  of 
the  Vegas  that  founded  a  Talmudic  school  in  Leg- 
horn. His  father  was  a  JIarano.  who  had  made  a 
solemn  vow  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition  that 
within  a  year  after  regaining  his  liberty  he  woidd 
openly  profess  Judaism.  This  oath  he  fulfilled  in 
Middelburg  after  his  escape  to  Antwerp.  Isaac, 
from  the  time  of  his  marriage  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Feb.,  1683,  distributed  80,000  gulden  as 
tithes  from  his  profits. 

Joseph  went  while  still  young  to  Amsterdam, 
■where  he  was  taught  by  Isaac  Aboab  and  Moses 
Raphael  de  Aguilai'.  When  in  his  eighteenth  year 
he  completed  his  first  Hebrew  drama.  "Asire  lia- 
Tikwah  "  ("  Pardes  Shoshannim  ''),  in  three  acts, 
which  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  1673  (2d  ed.,  Leg- 
horn, 1770),  and  in  which  he  allegorically  depicted 
the  victory  of  the  will  over  the  passions.  He  be- 
came a  respected  merchant  anil  an  elegant  Spanish 
poet,  and  filled  the  honorary  offices  of  president  of 
the  Academia  de  los  Sitibundos  and  secretary  of  the 
Academia  de  los  Floridos,  founded  b_v  Manuel  de 
Belmonte.  Penso  wrote  over  200  letters  to  different 
princes  and  statesmen,  and  was  a  prolific  author, 
"the  marvel  of  the  academies,  who  made  his  work 
proof  against  criticism  by  presenting  his  subject  in 
ordered  form  ;  delicate  in  his  sentiments  and  of  true 
refinement,"  as  De  Barrios  C'Arbol  de  las  Vidas," 
p.  90)  characterizes  him. 

Of  Penso's  works  may  be  mentioned :  "  Discurso 
Acadcmico  Moral .  .  .  Hecho  en  la  Insigae  Academia 


de  los  Sitibundos"  (Amsterdam,  1683;  dedicated  to 
Isaac  Senior  Texeira  in  Hamburg);  "Triumphos  del 
Aguyla  y  Eelypses  de  la  Luna"  (('*.  1683);  "La 
Hosa,  Panegyrico  Sacro,  Hecho  en  la  Insigne  Acade- 
mia de  los  Sitibundos"  (ib.  1683);  "Kumbos  Pcli- 
grosos  por  Donde  Navega  con  Titvdo  de  Novelas  la 
Cosobranle  Navede  laTemeridad  "(Antwerp,  1684); 
"Discursos  Acadeniicos,  Morales,  Hetoricos,  y  Sa- 
gnidos  Que  Hccito  en  la  Florida  Academia  de  los 
Floridos"  (('«.  1685);  "Retrato  de  la  Prudeneia,  y 
Simulacro  del  Valor,  al  AugustoMonarca  Guilielrao 
Tercero,  Key  de  la  Gran  Bretana  "  (ib.  1690);  "Con- 
fusion de  Confusiones;  Dialogos  Curiosos."  Amster- 
dam, 1688. 

Penso  had  four  brothers:  Abraham,  tlu>  eld- 
est, who  was  charitable  like  his  father;  Joseph, 
David,  and  Raphael,  who  lived  in  London. 

Bibliography  :  Rios.  Estudios,  pp.  633  et  .leq.:  Kayseriing, 
Scphardim,  pp.  213,  316  ct  seq.;  idem.  Bihl.  Esp.-Port.-Jud. 
pp.  85  cf  seq.;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Jtldisehen  Poesie, 
p.  77;  Gratz,  Gesch.  x..  pp.  xiii.  et  seq.,  where  his  name  is 
erroneously  given  as  (Felice)  Joseph  Penso. 
s.  M.  K. 

PENTAPOLIS  (=  nfi»TO-o/.(f,  i.e.,  a  group  of 
five  cities;  comp.  Decapolis). 

1.  The  five  Sodomite  cities  Adamah,  Gomorrah, 
Sodom,  Zeboini.  and  Zoar,  e.Kpressly  called  "  Pentap- 
olis  "  in  Wisdom  x.  6. 

2.  The  five  Philistine  cities  Askelon,  Azotus, 
Ekron,  Gath,  and  Gaza  (comp.  I  Sam.  vi.  17.  18)  in 
connection  with  which  Joscphus  ("Ant."  vi.  1,  g  1) 
uses  the  tenii  "five." 

3.  Five  cities  in  the  district  of  Cyrenaica  in  north- 
ern Africa :  Apollonia,  Arsinoe,  Berenice.  Cyrene, 
and  Ptolemais.  Josephus  ("B.  J."  vii.  11.  §  1)  men- 
tions them  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  war  of  the 
year  70  which  the  Jews  had  carried  thither.  The 
district  is  called  bj'  Pliny  ("Historia  N;ituralis,"  v. 
5,  I  5)  "Pentapolitaua  regio. "  The  Pentajiolitans 
are  mentioned  in  Targ.  Jon;ithan  and  Targ.  Ycr. 
to  Gen.  X.  13,  U,  and  in  Targ.  to  I  Chron.  I  12. 

Bibliography:  Forbiger.  Gesch.  der  Alien  (lemjraphics.y.; 
Boetlger,  Tntxiijraphiseh-Historisches  Lericnn  zu  den 
Schriften  des  Flavins  Josephus,  p.  201,  Leipsic,  1879. 

G.  S.  Kn. 

PENTATEUCH:  The  five  hooks  of  Moses. 
The  wold  is  a  Greek  adaptation  of  the  Hebrew  ex- 
pression "hamishshah  humshe  ha-Torah  "  (five-fifths 
of  the  Law)  applied  to  tlie  books  Genesis,  Exodus,  Le- 
viticus, Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  and  indicating 
that  these  five  books  were  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  as 
they  are  in  the  first  distinct  reference  to  a  division 
of  the  Biblical  books  by  the  Greek  Sirach  (.see  Jkw. 
ExCYC.  iii.  145b,  s.r.  Bible  Cvndx).  As  a  conse- 
quence the  various  books  are  named  in  Hebrew  by 
the  first  significant  word  of  the  section:  Bereshit 
(Genesis),  Shcmot  (Exodus),  Wayikra  (Leviticus), 
Bemidbar  (Numbers),  and  Debariin  (Deuteronomy); 
but  in  the  Septiiagint,  where  the  dilfcrent  sections 
had  already  obtained  a  .separate  individuality,  they 
are  known  by  names  roughly  indicating  their  con- 
tents as  dealing  with  "the  beginnings  of  things,"  the 
"exodus"  from  captivity,  the  "Lcvitical"  laws,  the 
"numbers"  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  "repetition  of 
the  Law."  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  contents  of 
each  separate  book  see  the  articles  devoted  thereto. 

Ancient  Jewish  tniditiou  attributed  the  author 
ship  of  the  Pentateuch  (with  the  exception  of  the 
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last  eight  verses  describing  Moses'  death)  to  Moses 
liiinsclf.  But  the  many  inconsistencies  and  seeming 
contradictious  contained  in  it  attracted  thcattentiou 
of  the  Kabbis,  who  exercised  their  ingeuuity  in  recon- 
ciling tliem.  A  catena  of  such  reconciliations  was 
given  b)' Manasseh  ben  Israel  in  his  ■'Conciliador  " 
(1651).  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  was,  however,  the  only 
Jewish  exegete  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  cast  any  doubt 
upon  the  Mosaic  authorship,  an<l  then  only  ob- 
sciu'eh"  and  with  regard  to  a  few  detached  passages, 
as  in  the  instances  of  the  reference  to  the  Canaanite 
(Gen.  xii.  6).  that  to  Og's  bedstead  (Deut.  iii.  11), 
an<l  that  to  Moses  (i*.  xxxix.  9;  see  hisconuuentary 
on  Deut.  i.  1).  Spinoza,  in  his  "Tnictatus  Theolo- 
gico-PoIiticus"  (IGTl,  viii.,  ix.).  goes  so  far  as  to  at- 
tribute the  composition  of  the  Penlateuch  not  to 
Moses,  but  to  Ezra,  which  view  aiipears  to  Iiave  ex- 
isted even  in  the  time  of  the  Apocrypha  (eomp.  II 
Esd.  xiv.  21-23).  This  and  other  denials  of  Jlosaic 
authorship  led  to  a  new  lino  of  defense  by  Hichard 
Simon,  who  regarded  the  Pentateuch  as  being  made 
up  by  !Moscs  from  earlier  documents.  This  was 
followed  by  theh3'pothesisof  AsTKUC  that  the  book 
of  Genesis  was  made  up  by  Closes  from  two  sources, 
one  of  which  used  the  word  "Elohim  "  for  God,  and 
the  other  "Yhwh."  This  method,  applied  to  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch  chielly  by  l)e  Wette, 
Ewald,  and  Hupfeld,  led  finally  to  tlie  definitive  at- 


tribution of  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  to  five 
different  sovirces: 

(1)  The  JahvisI,  whose  work  is  distinguished  by 
the  use  of  the  name  "Jahveh"  (Wellhausen  and 
Kuenen,  J;  Dillmann,  B). 

(2)  The  Elohist,  using  the  name  "Elohini  "  (Well- 
hausen, E;  Dillmann,  C). 

(3)  The  Deuterononust,  who  compiled  Deuteron- 
omy and  "redacted  "  the  Jahvist  and  Elohist  narra- 
tives (Wellhausen,  D;  Dillmann,  D). 

(4)  The  Priestly  Xarrative,  beginning  with  Gen. 
i.-ii.  3  (Wellhausen,  Q;  Kuenen,  P-;  Dillmann,  A). 

(5)  The  Priestly  Code,  containing  the  legislative 
sections  of  the  ndddlc  books  (Wellhausen,  PC; 
Kuenen,  P' ;  Dillmann,  S). 

Allowing,  however,  for  editorial  redaction,  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  different  sources  are  distin- 
guished by  the  latest  analysis  of  Carpenter  and  liat- 
tcrsby  ("The  Hexateuch,"  p.  xii.,  London,  1900). 
There  is  nowadays  remarkable  imanindty  among  the 
higher  critics  with  regard  to  the  attribution  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  to  one  or  other  of 
these  five  sources,  though  at  times  the  text  is  by 
this  means  infiiiitesiniallj'  split  up  by  merely  formal 
criteria,  as  in  Gen.  xxvii.,  xxxi.,  xxxv. ;  Ex.  iv.,  ix., 
XX. ;  Niun.  xiii.-xvi.,  xx.  Intheaccompanyingtables 
is  given  a  sumniar}'  account  of  the  latest  analysis  as 
contained  in  Carpenterand  Battersby  (i.e.  i.  372-278). 


Analysis  op  Sources  to  PKNiATiitcn. 

(From  Carpcuter  and  Battersliy.  "The  Hexateuch.'") 
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Lave;  two  years  later,  the  Paris-St.-Cloud-Ver- 
sailles  system ;  in  1845,  the  Conipagnie  du  Cheiiiin 
de  Fer  du  Nord:  in  1851.  the  Argenteuil  railroad, 
and  in  the  following  year,  the  Auteuil  Hue  and  the 

t'cinipagnie    des    Che- 
niius  de  Fer  du  5Iidi. 

Percire  was  interested 
also  in  some  of  the 
railroad  systems  of 
Austria,  lUissia,  and 
!?paiu,  the  lighting  and 
heating  systems  of 
Paris  and  the  omnibus 
lines  of  the  same  city, 
the  Compagnie  Gene- 
mle  Transatlantique, 
the  Madrid  Gas  Com- 
pany, the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank,  and 
many  other  tinancial 
institutions.  lie  was 
likewise  a  member  of 
the  General  Council  of 
the  Giroude  from  1853  to  1875,  and  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif  from  1857  to  1870. 

Pereire  began  literary  work  as  editor  of  "  Le 
Globe"  (1831-32),  an  organ  of  the  Saint-Simonists. 
acting  at  the  same  time  as  collaborator  on  "Le 
Commerce,"  the  organ  of  the  liberal  economic 
school,  and  on  the  "  Connaissances  L' tiles,"  in  which 
he  advocated  the  establishment  of  savings-banks 
throughout  France.  In  1832  and  1833  he  edited 
"La  Kevue  Encyclopedique,"  and  from  1832  to 
1835  was  editor  of  "  Le  National,"  the  organ  of  the 
Republican  party.  In  1860  he  published  a  pam- 
rhlet  which  attracted  much  attention  and  was  at- 
tributed to  Napoleon  III. ;  it  was  entitled  "  L'Em- 
pereur  Franfois-Josepli  et  I'Europe,"  and  attempted 
to  solve  the  Austroltalian  problem. 

Eugene  Pereire  :  French  linancier:  born  at 
Paris  Oct.  1,  1831 :  son  of  Isaac  Pereire.  Gradua- 
ting in  1852  from  the  Ecole  Ceutrale  as  civil  en- 
gineer, he  acted  as  an  administrator  of  the  Chemin 
de  Fer  du  Jlidi,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Credit  Mobilier  Espagnol.  He  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  organization  of  a  railroad  in 
northern  Spain,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  one 
of  the  directors,  besides  being  a  director  of  tlie  om- 
nibus and  the  gas  companies  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
Marseilles  Dock  Company.  He  furthermore  was 
president  of  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique, the  Union  and  Phn>ni.\  insurance  societies  of 
Spain,  the  docks  and  workshops  of  Saint-Xazaire, 
the  Banque  Transatlantique.  and  the  Bank  of  Tunis. 
Pereire  was  elected  deputy  for  Castres  in  the  de- 
partment of  Tarn,  and  has  also  served  as  consul- 
general  to  Persia,  being  created  a  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  an  officer  of  public  instruction. 
Following  the  example  of  his  great-grandfather, 
Pereire  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Instruction  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  works:  "Tables  Nume- 
riqiics  de  I'lnterCt  Compose  des  Annuites  et  des 
Rentes  Viagires  "  (I860)  and  "  Tables  Graphiques  de 


rinteret  Compose  "  (1865).     Pereire  is  a  member  of 
the  Central  Jewish  Consistory  of  France. 

J.  Ka. 
Isaac  Pereire :  French  financier ;  born  Nov. 
25,  1,8(16,  at  Bordeaux  ;  died  Jidy  12,  1880,  at  Ar- 
manvilliers;  grandson  of  Jacob  Kodrigues  Pereire. 
While  still  young  he  lost  his  father,  and  in  1823 
went  to  Paris  as  employee  in  a  hank.  From  this 
time  he  and  his  brother  Emile  were  inseparable. 
Through  Olinde-Hodrigues,  a  relative  and  the  fore- 
most iiuiiil  of  St.  Simon,  the  two  brothers  were  in- 
troduced to  Kodrigues' followers  and  becameatonce 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  St.-Simonism,  making 
active  propaganda,  together  with  Enfantin,  Jliehel 
Chevalier,  Eugene  Kodrigues,  Duveyrier,  and  oth- 
ers. The  brothers  then  took  up  journalism,  Isaac 
becoming  collaborator  on  the  "Globe,"  "Temps," 
"Journal  des  Debats,"  etc. 

In  1835,  amid  great  financial  ditficullics,  Pereire 
and  his  brother  Emile  built  the  first  railway  in 
France,  that  from  Paris  to  St. -Germain:  in  1836 
they  constructed  the  Paris- Versailles  line,  and  in 
1845  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord.  In  1852  the 
two  brothers  founded,  not  without  reference  to  St.- 
Simonistic  ideas,  the  Societe  Generale  du  Credit 
Mobilier,  which  had  for  its  object  the  carrying  out 
of  great  undertakings  by  means  of  the  union  of 
small  capitalists,  thereby  allowing  the  latter  to  share 
in  the  profits.  This  institution  undertook  the  build- 
ing of  several  large  railways  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Russia,  and  Spain,  and  founded  several  gas  and 
omnibus  companies.  Although  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
which  caused  radical  changes  in  the  entire  tinan- 
cial market,  was  obliged  to  liquidate  in  1867,  Isaac 
and  Emile  Pereire  remained  prominent  financiers. 
Both,  together  with  Isaac's  son  Eugene,  were  re- 
turned to  the  Corps  Legislatif  in  1863. 

Isaac,  who  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  was  distinguished  for  his  philanthropy.  In 
1880  he  founded  a  prize  of  100.000  francs,  divided 
into  four  series,  for  the  best  works  on  social  econom- 
ics. Although  he  remained  true  to  the  religion  of 
kis  fathers,  he  used  his  influence  in  favor  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  voted  in  the  Chamber 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope. 

From  1876  to  1880  Pereire  was  the  owner  of  the 
Paris  daily  "La  Liberie,"  in  which  he  developed  his 
political  and  industrial  program.  Several  of  his 
studies  have  been  collected  in  pamphlet  form  un- 
der the  titles  "Politique  InduslrielU ."  "Politique 
Financiere,"  "Conversion  et  Amortis.sement,"  and 
" Questions  des  Cheniins  de  Fer."  He  was,  besides, 
the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Le(;ons  sur 
r Industrie  et  les  Finances,  Prononcecs  a  la  Salle  dc 
I'Athenee,"  Paris,  1832;  "Le  Kole  de  la  Ban(iue  ile 
France  et  I'Organisation  du  Credit  en  France,"  ib. 
1864;  "Principes  de  la  Constitution  des  Banques," 
ih.  1865;  "La  Question  Religieuse,"  ib.  (Gernwn 
transl.  by  H.  Deutsch,  Vienna,  1879). 

Bini.ior.RAPnv  :  H.  Deulsih,  7>ff  /{dfyiVwc  fragr.  roll  J.  P(. 
riiri-.  I'n-faci" ;  ^fcn  iif  the  Time,  8th  t"d.,  p.  TBI :  AIlii.  Zetl. 
dcrjud.  xllv.  171. 

M.   K. 
Jacob  Rodriguea    Pereire :    First    teacher    0' 
<leaf mules   in   France;    born   at   Bcrlanga,   Spain, 
April  11,  1715;   died  at  Paris  Sept.  15,  1780.     His 
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father.  Abraham  Rodrigues  Pcrcira,  ami  his  motlicr 
hail  been  obliged  to  profess  Cliristianity,  and  Jacob 
hiiiisi'lf  was  baptized  with  the  name  of  Francisco 
Antonio  Rodrigues,  wliich  lie  later  signed  to  cer- 
tain pamplilets  in  Spain.  After  his  father's  death 
his  mother  tied  with  her  son  from  Portugal  to  es- 
cape the  charge  tliat  she  had  relap-sed  into  heresy, 
and  about  1741  she  settled  at  Bordeaux.  After  ten 
years  of  study  of  anatomy  and  iihysiology  anil 
numerous  experiments  on  congenital  deaf-mutes, 
Pereire  received  on  Jan.  19,  1747,  the  first  testimo- 
nial for  his  labors  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belles-Lettrcs  of  Caen.  In  1749  he  set  foitli  his 
system  in  a  memoir  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  In  the  following  year  Louis 
XV.  granted  Iiim  800  pounds  as  a  mark  of  esteem. 
A  memoir  read  before  the  Academy  on  an  arithmet- 
ical machine  wliich  he  had  invented  brought  him  a 
pension  of  800  pounds  annually  from  the  king  (Oct. 
26.  17.51),  while  in  1753  he  received  honorable  men- 
tion at  a  conference  held  by  the  Academy  to  deter- 
mine the  most  advantageous  methods  of  supple- 
menting the  action  of  the  wind  on  large  sailing 
vessels.  In  171)0  the  Royal  Society  of  London  made 
Pereire  a  member,  and  in  176.J  he  wasappoiuted  royal 
interpreter  for  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  On  Nov. 
■T  of  the  following  year  he  married  his  kinswoman 
Miryan  Lopes  Pias. 

His  foreign  birth,  his  Jewish  faith,  and  a  certain 
timidity  of  character,  however,  all  conspired  against 
Pereire,  and  the  sharp  competition  to  which  he  was 
exposed  compelled  him  to  yield  to  his  rival.  Abbe 
Charles  Jlichel  de  I'Epee,  in  whose  favor  the  coun- 
cil passed  a  decree  (Nov.  21,  1778)  which  placed 
the  school  of  deaf-mutes,  founded  by  the  abbe, 
under  the  protection  of  Louis  XVI. 

Throughout  his  life  Pereire  was  devoted  to  the 
■welfare  of  the  Jews  of  southern  France.  Portugal, 
and  Spain.  From  the  year  1749  he  voluntarily 
acted  as  agent  for  the  Portuguese  Jews  at  Paris, 
although  this  title  was  not  ofhcially  hestowed  upon 
him  until  17'il.  It  was  through  him  that  Jews 
from  Portugal  first  received  the  right  to  settle  in 
Fiance  (1777).  In  1876  Pereire's  remains  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Cimetifire  de  la  Villette  (where  he 
had  been  buried  the  very  year  in  wdiicli  that 
cemetery  was  opened)  to  that  of  Jloiitmartre. 

BUii.iOGRAPnY:  Dicliiiiiiiuiir   KnciiclopnUqne  for  IVM  and 
1763;    Hemeut.  Jaculi-Rudritiuex   Pereire.  Paris,  1.S7.5;  La 
Roctielle,  Jacob-Kurt n'l/tics  Pcrctrc,  lb.  1S82. 
S.  J.    K.v. 

PERETZ,  ABRAHAM:  Russian  financier; 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Nathan  Notkin  and 
Nev.MvIiovicii.  He  was  a  son  of  the  rabbi  of  r,ever- 
tov,  Galicia,  and  son-inlaw  of  Joshua  Zeitlin  of 
Sliklov.  In  the  reign  of  Paul  I.,  Peretz,  in  jiartner- 
ship  with  the  Ivhersonese  merchant  Stiglitz,  eim- 
tracted  with  the  govermnent  for  the  purchase  of 
Crimean  salt.  This  contract  was  discussed  in  the 
Senate  and  received  the  imperial  sanction.  About 
this  time  Peretz  jirobably  became  acquainted  with 
Derzhavin,  and  later,  on  the  advice  of  Potenikin,  he 
removed  to  St.  Petersburg.  Being  a  Jew,  he  could 
not  legally  remain  in  the  metropolis;  nevertheless 
he  stayed  there  most  of  the  time,  only  reluming 
liome  for  the  holy  days.     As  his  commercial  opera- 


tions became  more  extensive,  many  prominent  peo- 
ple enjoyed  his  hospitality.  He  became  intimate 
with  Sjicranski,  and  undouhtedly  gave  him  much 
information.  Among  the  friends  of  Peretz  was  the 
statesman  Kankrin,  who  later  became  minister  of 
finance.  Speranski  spent  many  hours  in  Perctz's 
house,  and  was  on  this  account  made  the  ohject  of 
bitter  attacks,  even  being  accused  of  accepting 
bribes  from  Peretz. 

■When,  in  1.S03,  a  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  enijieror  to  investigate  the  Jewish  question, 
Peretz,  Notkin,  tinil  Nevakhovich  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  its  work.  The  commission,  consisting  of 
Kochubei,  Zubov,  Chartoryski,  Severin-Pototzki, 
and  Derzhavin,  gave  information  to  the  governors 
of  the  governments  in  which  Jews  resided,  and  ad- 
vised themtoaciiuaint  the  Jewish  communities  with 
the  purpose  of  the  commission.  In  1803  delegates 
from  the  Jewish  communities  were  invited  to  visit 
St.  Petersburg  in  order  that  the  commission  might 
become  better  aciiuaintcd  with  the  conditions  of 
Jewish  life  in  Russia.  At  this  time  Peretz  was  in  a 
position  to  render  valuable  service  to  his  coreiigion- 
ists.  His  immense  commercial  undertakings  and  the 
high  standing  of  his  acquaintances  enabled  him  to 
exert  a  decided  ii.tluence  for  good  on  contemporary 
legislation;  and  through  his  friend  Speranski  he  was 
enabled  to  further  the  Jewish  cause. 

On  the  death  of  his  wife,  Peretz  was  baptized  and 
married  a  German  who  became  the  mother  of  his 
younger  children.  His  son  Hirsch,  by  his  first  wife, 
was  a  boy  of  great  promise ;  but,  becoming  involved 
in  the  Dekabrist  outbreak  in  182.5,  was  sent  to  Siberia, 
and  later  was  transferred  to  Odessa,  where  he  died 
in  banishment.  Peretz's  daughter  by  his  first  wife 
married  Senator  Baron  Grebuitz.  Another  son  of 
his  held  (lS,5t!-,5S)  the  position  of  inspector  of  the 
Technological  Institute.  With  the  fall  of  Speranski, 
Abraham  Peretz's  good  fortune  forsook  him,  and 
he  became  a  jioor  man. 

BiBi.rnciUAiMiY :    Vtiskluiil.  l.ssi.  ii.  .'iO:  Hessen,  Stn  Liiet  A'a- 
zad.  St.  Petcrsbiirtr,  ISKK). 
II.  n.  J.   G.  L. 

PERETZ,  ISAAC  LOB  :  Writerin  Yiddish  and 
Hebrew;  born  at  Samoscz,  government  of  Lublin, 
May  2.5,  1851.  In  the  Hebrew  school  in  which  he 
received  his  early  education  he  so  distinguished  him- 
self in  his  Hebrew  studies  that  he  was  denominated 
an  "iluy."  On  completing  his  education  in  Hebrew 
Peretz  turned  his  attention  to  secular  studies;  with 
them  lie  entered  upon  a  jieriod  of  "enlightenment." 
He  criticized  Jewish  customs,  occasionally  wrote 
poems  in  Yiddish  or  Hebrew,  and  was  reputed  a 
"maskil."  To  this  perind  belong  his  poems '"Ila- 
lukat  ha-Hokmot  "  (published  in  "  Ha-Shahar,"  1876, 
p.  192,  a  journal  that  sujiported  the  Haskalah  move- 
ment) and  "Sipptirim  be-Shir  we-Shirim  Slionini" 
(in  conjunction  with  G.  J.  Lichtcnfeld.  Warsaw, 
1877).  After  this  Peretz  produced  nothing  further 
until  1886.  when  his  poems  "JIaiiginot  lia-Zeman  " 
and  "  Ha-'Ir  ha-Kclannah  "  appeared  in  "  HaAsif." 
In  the  latter  poems  an  advance  over  his  previous 
productions  was  ajiparcnt.  At  this  time  Peretz  was 
living  in  his  native  town,  jiractising  as  an  attorney 
at  law.  Probably  as  the  result  of  government  re- 
strictions, he  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon   the 
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practise  of  law  and  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  In 
Warsaw  lie  secured  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  offices 
of  the  Jewish  congresation,  and  since  then  has  de- 
voted himself  to  literature. 

Peretz  tells  the  story  of  the  conniion  peojile  in 
their  own  dialect,  and  with  simplicity  and  force. 

He  is  chielly  distin- 
guished, however,  for 
his  keen  insight  into 
the  psychological  con- 
stitution of  his  heroes. 
He  is  not  a  realist  in 
the  full  sense  of  the 
term;  h  e  d  o  e  s  not 
merely  depict  life  as 
it  is;  he  takes  up  the 
cause  of  his  heroes  and 
pleads  it  for  them. 
This  characteristic 
gives  to  the  writings 
of  Peretz  a  note  of 
•'  T  e  n  d  e  n  z  .  "  Yet, 
though  fighting  in  this 
manner  against  both 
the  constitution  of  the 
ghetto  and  the  social 
order  (for  this  Peretz 
has  already  been  im- 
prisoned once  by  the  government),  he  sees  not 
only  the  dark  side  of  the  things  against  which  he 
fights,  but  their  bright  side  also.  This  trait  he 
displays  particularly  in  his  Hasidic  sketches,  in 
which,  with  an  inclination  to  the  fantastic  and  with 
liis  powerful  imagination,  he  masterfully  reveals  the 
whole  inner  world  of  Hasidic  life.  There  is  also 
an  element  of  symbolism  in  the  writings  of  Peretz, 
particularly  in  his  poems.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  best  of  his  productions. 

The  collected  writings  of  Peretz  have  been  pub- 
lished, in  Hebrew  ("Kol  Kitbe  Perez,"  Warsaw, 
1899),  in  Yiddish,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  ("Schriften."  ib.  19U1),  and  in  Russian  (St. 
Petersburg.  1902-3);  they  have  appeared  also  in 
several  other  European  languages.  "Ha-'Ugab," 
poems,  was  published  in  1^96. 

Bibliography:  Klausni-r.  in  Hn-Shihinh.  vii.  .S40-547;  idem. 
in  Sefer  ha-Shanah,  iii.  2:>1-2:J9 ;  hitnt,  in  Ha-EnhlmK  i.  -M- 
71 ;    idem,  in  tlie  Pivfaoe  to  liis  Knl  Kitlic  Perez.  19110-1 ; 
ZaporoUskv,  in  Luith  .Ih/n.saf,  i.\'.  :J.'iti-:M). 
H.  K.  .V.    S.    W. 

PEREYRA,  ABRAHAM  ISRAEL,  (Maiano 
name,  Thomas  Rodrig-ues  Pereyra)  :  Spunisli 
writer  aii<l  iilniantliropist ;  born  at  ..Madrid;  died 
1699  at  Amsterdam.  He  went  to  Venice  to  escape 
the  iierseeution  of  the  Iniiuisition,  and  thence  to 
Anistei'dam. 

P(!reyra  was  highly  esteemed  on  account  of  his 
wealth  and  culture,  and  for  several  j'cars  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Spanish-Portuguese  community  in  Am- 
sterilam.  H(!  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Shabbethai 
Zebi,  to  visit  whom  he,  in  company  with  Isaac 
Xaar,  made  a  journe}-  to  Italy.  lie  also  wished  to 
go  to  Gaza  to  pay  homage  to  the  pseiido-JIcssiah. 
He  donated  40.0()1)  gulden  to  the  Talmud  Torah  at 
Amsterdam,  and  founded  the  Talmudic  seminary  al 
Hebron,  in  which  the  physician  Meir  (like  Pereyra. 
an  adherent  of  Zebi)  lived  for  some  time. 


Of  Pereyra's  works  the  following  have  been  pub- 
lished: (1)  "La  Certeza  del  Camino,"  dedicated  to 
Senor  Diosde  Israel  (Amsterdam.  1GG6).  This  work, 
consisting  of  twelve  sections,  the  frint  of  twelve 
years'  labor,  contains  reflections  on  Providence,  the 
vanity  and  emptiness  of  the  world,  human  nnsery, 
love  and  reverence  for  God,  on  virtues  and  vices, 
rewards  and  punishments,  etc.  (2)  "  Espejo  de 
la  Vanidad  del  JIundo"  {ih.  1671),  with  sonnets 
of  Isaac  Orobio  de  Castio  and  Daniel  Levi  de  Bar- 
rios. (3)  "  Discui-sos  Legales  Sobre  la  Verdad  de  l:i 
Ley  "  and  "Livro  (Jiie  Cinilem  o  Termo  e  Co<lieoes 
con  Que  vos  Srs.  do  Mahamad  do  K.  R.  de  Talmud 
Tora  Admitirao  o  Legado  Que  nelle  C'onstituio  Abr. 
Pereyra,"  thi^  statutes  concerning  Ins  gift  to  the 
Talmud  Torah.  The  last  two  aic  still  iireserve<l  in 
manuscript. 

Pereyra  left  five  sons,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  David,  and  two  ilaughtcrs.  Ribca, 
wife  of  Jacob  de  Pinto,  and  Rachel,  wife  of  Abia- 
ham  Cuitino  (Quitino). 

BiBi.iocRAPMY:  Barricw.  Itclncion  de  Inx  Poi.M.f,  p.  IKl;  Dp 
Rossi-HainbHrper.  Hist.  W6rierb.  p.  2.59;  Kavserhng,  Bit}]. 
t:siJ.-I'iiit.-.lwl.  p.  87. 

s.  M.   K. 

PEREZ  :  Mai'uno  family  of  Cordova  or  Seville, 
several  niembeis  of  which  were  victims  of  the  In- 
iiuisition in  Spain  and  South  America,  while  several 
others  settled  in  Tmkish  teriilory. 

Aaron  b.  Abraham  Perez:  Chief  rabbi  at 
Jerba,  where  he  died  after  1701;  pupil  of  Nissim 
Ilayvat.  He  wiote  a  .somewhat  mystical  commen- 
taiy  (written  in  1738)  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  a]!- 
peared,  together  with  interpretations  of  certain  p;is- 
sages  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiogra])ha  and 
some  sermon.s.  including  two  funeral  orations,  under 
the  title  "  Kigde  Aharon."  This  likewise  appeared 
in  a  volume  which  included  also  the  "Mishhat 
Aharon,"  a  commentary  on  the  T;dmud,  and  the 
"Miktab  le-Hizkiyahn,"  a  Biblical  commentary  bj' 
his  son  Hezekiah  Perez,  and  which  was  published 
at  the  expense  of  his  grandson  Maimon  Perez 
(Leghorn,  1806).  Aanm  composed  also  liturgical 
poems;  and  some  of  his  piyyutim  were  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  "Miktab  le-Hizkiyahu." 

BIBI.IOORAPHY  :  Cazi^'s.  IV'nteK  nUMiaraphiques,  pp. 279c(,<f(;.; 
ZHUui'r,  Cat  Hebr.  Bnokt!  Brit.  Mug.  p.  629. 
s.  M.    K. 

Abraham  Perez:  Rabbinical  author;  lived  at 
Coustantino]de  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  novelhc 
on  the  Talmud,  as  well  !is  on  Maimonides  and  other 
medieval  rabbinical  authors,  to  which  is  added  a 
work  on  the  laws  of  terefah  bj'  Raphael  David 
Mizrahi.  The  whole  was  published  under  the  title 
"  Abnc  Shoham  "  at  Salonica  in  1848  by  David's  son 
Raphael  Hayyiin  Henjamin  Perez. 

BiBMOGRAPMY ;  Waklcn.  .*N'/(rm  ha-Gedniim  }ie-Hadanh.ri.S'. 
Ilu»in.  Ilit-.Mn'aliit  U-Slulnmoh.  p.  W:  Zednei-.  Cal.  Ilehr. 
Itnnlix  lliil.  .1/H.v.  p.  U29;  Van  Slraalen,  Cal.  Ihlir.  llunlta 
Itril.  M(i!<.  p.  1H.S. 
s.  AI.  Fji. 

Antonio  Perez  :  Wealthy  merchant  of  Saragossa. 
Reing  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  he  escaped  by 
lliglil  in  1487.  Less  fortunate  were  his  sister  Bea- 
triz  Perez,  wife  of  the  physician  Alfonso  de  Rivera; 
Juan  Perez,  born  at  Seville  and  prominent  at  Sa- 
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nigossa;  atul  Leonor  Perez,  wife  of  Garcia  Lopez. 
All  of  these  were  piibliely  burned  at  Saragossa  as 
"Jewish  heretics,"  the  tirst-named  ou  March  14,  the 
secoud  on  Nov.  7,  14S7,  and  the  last-named  ou  March 
SI,  1488. 

Judah  Aryeh  Leon  Perez  :  Preacher  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  ancestors  lived  in  Castile; 
but  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  the 
family,  which  was  very  wealthy,  settled  in  Morocco. 
His  grandfather  Solomon  Perez,  a  contemporary 
of  Moses  Zacutoand  avithor  of  acoinmcDtary,  as  yet 
unpublished,  on  the  Zoliar,  lived  first  at  Tlem(,-en 
and  then  at  Tunis,  while  his  father,  Joseph  Perez, 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Holo- 
mon  Shemaiah  of  Lueena.  Perez  himself  married  a 
granddaughter  of  the  scholarly  Michael  Cohen  of 
Salonica.  He  describes  a  shipwreck  which  he  suf- 
fered, and  how  he  was  held  cajjtive  at  Naples  for 
forty  days.  He  then  went  to  Leghorn  and  to  Ven- 
ice, where  he  was  chosen  preacher  of  the  Ashke- 
nazic  community,  succeeding  his  relative  Isaac 
Cavallero,  who  had  died  at  an  early  age. 

Judah  lived  for  an  entire  winter  at  Prague  as  the 
beneficiary  of  the  primate  of  the  community,  Samuel 
Tausk,  and  at  Kolin,  where  the  rabbi,  Baruch 
Austerlitz,  befriended  him.  For  a  time  he  resided 
also  at  Amsterdam. 

Of  his  works  the  following  have  been  published: 
"Peral.i  Lebanon"  (Berlin,  1712),  extracts  from  ser- 
mons delivered  at  Venice,  based  upon  the  weekly 
lessons,  and  each  of  which  is  preceded  by  extracts 
from  the  sermons  of  Isaac  Cavallero,  under  the  title 
"  Nalial  Etan  "  ;  "  Fundamento  Solido,  Baza  y  Tliypo 
de  la  Sacra  Sancta  y  Divina  Ley  .  .  .  por  un  Me- 
tliodo  Faeil  y  Distincto,  en  Forma  de  Dialogo " 
(Amsterdam,  1739),  dealing  in  twelve  chapters  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
legislation,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  thir- 
teen articles  of  faith,  repentance,  penance,  and  sim- 
ilar topics. 

Bibliography:  Perah  Lebanon,  Preface;  De  I!n.ssi-Ham- 
lierger,  JJii't.  WOrinh.  pp.  a.')9  et  xei].;  Steinschneiiler,  Cat. 
HikII.  ioI.  IStJli;  Kayserlln!?,  liihl.  Efp.-Piirt.-J\id.  p.  88. 

Luis  Nunez  Perez  :  Lived  in  Mexico.  lie  be- 
came involved  as  .Judaizer  in  the  jiroceedings  which 
the  tribunal  of  Mexico  conducted  against  Gabriel 
de  Granada  in  1642. 

On  Oct.  28,  1680,  the  tribunal  of  Madrid  sentenced 
to  iniiMisoninenl  as  "backsliding  Judaizers"  Isabel 
Perez,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  the  merchant 
Antonio  Perez,  aged  thirty-three;  and  ou  Oct.  21, 
1725,  the  tribunal  of  Murcia  similarly  sentenced 
Maria  Lopez  Perez,  seventy  years  old. 

It  is  not  certain  wliethcr  Isaac  Perez,  of  Spanish 
descent,  who  ])raetised  medicine  at  Amsterdam  in 
1742,  and  Judah  Aryeh  Leon  Perez  of  Venice  (see 
above)  belong  to  the  same  family. 

Bini.ioiiRAPHT:  Illos.  HM.  III.  BIT,  619.  «24  :  I'ulil.  Am.  Jew. 
HM.  Snc.  Iv.  11.').  l.')S;  vll.lMS  ct  neq.:  KavsiTlliiK,  Kin  Feier- 
taa  in  Mmlriil.  p.  4.3;  iilcin,  Hilil.  KKp.-hirt.-Jud.  p.  88. 

Hanuel  Bautista  Perez :  Settled  at  Lima, 
Peru,  where  he  was  brought  before  the  IiKjuisition 
ou  a  charge  of  Judaiziiig.  He  was  theownerof  the 
royal  palaceat  Lima,  which  is  still  called  "the  house 
of  Pilate,"  and  po.ssessed  besides  a  fortune  which 
would  be  to-day  the  equivalent  of  §1,000,000.     He, 


together  with  his  wealthy  partners  and  coreligion- 
ists, was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Lima  ou  Jan.  23, 
1639. 
D.  M.  K. 

Raphael  Hayyim  Benjamin  Perez  :  Turkish 
rabbinical  author ;  son  of  Abraham  Perez.  He  lived 
at  Salonica  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  author  of  "Zokrenu  la-Hayyim" 
(Salonica,  1847),  an  index  to  the  Shulhan  'Aruk. 
He  published,  besides,  his  father's  "  Abne  Shoham." 

s.  M.  Fit. 

PEREZ    BEN    ELIJAH    OF     CORBEIL  : 

Freneli  tosatist;  lived  at  Corbeil  in  the  secmid  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  died  before  1298.  probably 
in  1295;  son  of  the  Talmudist  Elijah  of  Tours.  In 
Talmudical  literature  he  is  designated  by  the  ab- 
breviations "PaP"  (=  Rabbi  Perez),  "RaPaSh  " 
(=  Rabbi  Perez,  may  he  live),  and  "MallaRPaSh" 
(=  our  master  Rabbi  Perez,  may  he  live).  He  had 
for  masters  \i.  Jehiel  of  Paris  and  Samuel  of 
Evreux. 

Perez  traveled  throughout  Brabant,  and  so- 
journed for  a  time  in  Germany,  where  he  made 
the  acqiiaintance  of  Meir  of  Rothenburg.  On  his 
return  home  he  delivered  lectures  on  Talmudical 
subjects.  These  lectures  were  attended  bj-tlie  most 
celebrated  rabbis  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  his 
fame  as  a  Talmudical  authority  became  universal, 
his  commentaries  being  studied  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Spain. 

Perez  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
Glosses  on  the"'Ammude  ha-Golah"  of  Isaac  of 
Corbeil,  published  together  with  the  text,  Cremona, 
15.56.  (2)  Commentaries  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
Talmud.  These  commentaries,  variously  entitled 
"Tosafot."  "Shittah,"  "Nimukim,"  "Hiddushim," 
"  Perishah, "  underwent  many  changes  introduced  by- 
Perez's  numerous  disciples;  only  the  commentary 
on  the  treatise  Baba  Mezi'a  has  been  preserved  ia 
its  original  redaction.  Two  of  the  commentaries, 
on  Baba  Kamina  and  Sanhedrin,  were  published  by 
Abraham  Venano  at  Leghorn  in  1819;  that  on  the 
tenth  chapti-r  of  Pesahim  was  reproduced  by  Mor- 
decai  ben  Hillel  in  his  "  Mordekai " ;  and  many 
others  were  given  by  Bezalcel  Ashkenazi  in  his 
"Shittah  Mekubbezet."  (3)  Glosses  ou  the  collec- 
tion of  the  ritual  laws  entitled  "Tashbaz"  of  Sam- 
son beu  Zadok.  published  together  with  the  text, 
Cremona,  15.56-61.  (4)  "Sefer  Perez,"  a  Masoretic 
work  which  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

Biiu.iofiRAPnv:  Aliraliuiii  ZmniU\  S:cfrr  r»?ifT.«f».  ed.  FIHtow- 
slil,  |).  2):j;  Azului.  Shem  lia-(ieiliilim,ti.  14!i;  Vimtortv,  tfure 
ha-lhirat,  p.  I" :  Zimz.  Z.  G.  p.  41 ;  Stelnselinplder.  Cat.  Hnril. 
(•1)1.21)4:3:  Itenan-Neubauer.  Le.'* /?a/)')Oi.'<  Fraitt;ais,  pp.449 
ft  ni'fj.;  (Iross,  fiaUiit  Judaica,  pp.  5*)5  ct  >■('';. 
K.  c.  I.    Bit. 

PEREZ    B.    ISAAC    COHEN    GERONDI : 

Cabalist.  The  surname  "Gcrondi  "  is  due  to  an  un- 
warranted deduction  by  Jellinek  ("  Beitriige  zur 
Geseh.  der  Kabbalah,"  ii.  64),  and  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  deseriliing  more  in  detail  the  author  of 
"  Maareket  ha-Elahut."  A  certain  Perez,  who  lived 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  this  cabalistic  work 

BuiLinORAPIIV:  Steln«»inelder,  Cat.  Bodl.  No.  8719;  Michael, 
Of  ha-Hamim.  No.  1168. 
K.  P.    B. 
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PEREZ  B.  MENAHEM:  Rabbi  at  Drcux ; 
took  {>art  in  liis  oUl  age  in  llie  groat  synod  lield  be- 
fore 1160  under  the  presidency  of  Jacob  b.  Mei'r  (H. 
Tarn).  He  was  tlie  father  of  Menahem  Vardinias, 
author  of  an  "  'akedah  "  in  forty-tive  verses.  Perez 
was  probably  the  aiitlior  of  a  manuscript  which  is 
entitled  "Sefer  Perez,"  and  which  contains  notes  on 
the  ^lasorah. 

Bibliographt:  Gross.  Gallia  Judaica,  pp.  178,  572;  Zunz, 
Litcraturgesch.  p.  328. 

D.  M.  K. 

PERFUME  :  Both  fragrant  ointments  and  jier- 
fumes  (■' rokah ''  or  "'rikkuhim '')  in  general  (comp. 
Incesse)  were  known  to  the  Israelites.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  they  understood  how  to  ob- 
tain them  from  animal  matter,  mention  being  made 
only  of  their  preparation  from  vegetables.  Tlie 
principal  substance  of  which  perfumes  were  made 
was  gum  resin  or  balsam,  which  either  oozed 
natural!}'  from  certain  trees  or  was  obtained  by 
slitting  them.  Sometimes  the  wood,  bark,  and 
leaves  were  employed  ;  rarely  the  flowers  and  seeds. 
The  following  plants  were  especially  tised:  aloes 
("ahalim ''),  balsam  ("bosem"),  calamus  ("kaneh''), 
cassia  ("keziah"),  cinnamon  {"'kinnamon  "J,  gal- 
banum  ("helbenah "),  ladanum  ("lot"),  myrrh 
("mor"),  saffron  ("karkom").  and  styrax  ("nataf" 
or  "  libneh  "). 

The  Israelites  were  not  familiar  with  distillation 
or  with  any  of  the  other  methods  of  obtaining  per- 
fumes popular  in  later  times:  but  by  pouring  boil- 
ing oil  or  fat  on  various  substances  they  obtained 
fragrant  oils  or  ointments  for  their  customary  needs. 
In  Job  xli.  31  this  method  of  preparation  is  referred 
to.  The  raging  sea  is  compared  to  a  pot  of  boiling 
ointment  C'merkahah  ").  According  to  Cant.  iii.  6 
and  Prov.  vii.  17,  the  bed  was  perfumed  "with 
myrrh  and  frankincense,  with  all  powders  of  the 
merchant";  according  to  Ps.  xlv.  9,  the  garments 
of  the  queen  smelled  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia. 
Hebrew  women  carried  smelling-bottles  ("batte 
nefesh  ")  attached  to  a  long  chain  around  the  neck 
or  at  the  girdle  (Isa.  iii.  20). 

E.  G.  11.  W.    X. 

PERGAMENTER,  SOLOMONS.  SHALOM, 
OF  BRUNN  :  Austrian  Hebraist  and  jioet  of  tljc 
earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Yesode  ha-Lashon."  in  Judao-German, 
for  self-instruction  in  Hebrew  (Vienna,  1813;  2d, 
improved,  ed.  ili.  1832),  and  of  several  Hebrew 
poems.  Delitzsch  describes  him  as  one  of  the  most 
excellent  poets  of  the  German  school  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Bikkure  ha-'Ittim." 

BiBLiof.RAPHT:    Delltzsoh.   Ztir   Geschichte   der  Jlldisehen 
Piietiie,  p.  109.  Leipsic,  1S»;  BiHkurc  ha-'lttim.  111.  1.30.  132 ; 
Tl.  3. 
s  P.  Wi. 

PERGAMUS  (BERGAMA) :  City  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor a  few  hours  distant  from  Smyrna.  Although 
there  are  no  documents  to  show  that  Jews  lived 
there  in  ancient  times,  it  is  probable,  in  view  of  its 
flourishing  condition  in  past  ages,  that  it,  like  other 
cities,  was  influenced  by  Jewish  trade.  The  earli- 
est Jewish  settlement  there  of  which  anything  is 
definitely  known  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  its  members  coming  principally 


from  Constantinople,  Salonica,  Tunis,  Algiers, 
Smyrna,  and  the  neighboring  country.  The  com- 
merce of  Pcrgamus  was  formerly  in  the  handsof  the 
Jews,  and  they  were  universally  respected;  but  to- 
daj'  (1904)  their  linancial  condition,  except  in  a  very 
few  ca.ses,  is  deplorable,  on  account  of  their  passion 
for  gambling  and  owing  also  to  the  development  of 
trade  by  other  classes  in  the  town.  Most  of  the 
Jews  make  their  living  by  selling  merchandise  at 
the  large  weekly  fair  held  at  Pcrgamus,  although 
there  are  among  them  a  few  artisans  (chiefl.v  shoe- 
makers and  tinsmiths)  and  pcdlers.  Certain  Jew- 
ish family  names  in  Pergamus  are  found  but  rarely 
elsewhere  in  Turkey,  e.g..  Hova  and  Misriel.  Ac- 
cording to  local  tradition,  during  a  battle  in  the 
war  for  Greek  independence  fought  at  Pergamus  in 
1820  the  Jews  were  ordered  by  the  Turks  to  throw 
the  Greek  dead  into  the  brook  Boklu  Chai,  which 
flows  through  the  town.  At  that  time  the  chief 
rabbi  was  Mordecai  Varon.  His  successors  were 
Mordecai  Sardas,  Abraham  Kurkidi  (1860-80;  au- 
thor of  "Wayikra  Abraham,"  Smyrna.  1887).  Isaac 
Mizrahi,  .Joseph  Aboab,  Isaac  Franco,  and  the  pres- 
ent (1904)  incumbent,  Solomon  Habib. 

There  are  three  Jewish  ceaieteries  at  Pergamus, 
the  oldest  gravestone  dating  from  5594  (=1834), 
and  the  latest  cemetery  having  been  opened  in  1869. 
The  community  possesses  a  synagogue  and  a  small 
school,  subventioned  bj-  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle,  and  there  are  two  benevolent  societies. 
The  Jews  speak  Juda^o-Spanish.  Turkish,  and  Greek, 
and  live  in  entire  harmony  with  the  adherents  of 
other  creeds. 

The  Jewish  inhabitants  number  about  500  in  a 
total  population  of  18.000,  showing  an  increase  of 
about  200  in  twenty  years. 

s,  "   "  A.  G.\.— M.   Fn. 

PERINGER,  GUSTAV,  VON  LILIEN- 
BLAD  :  Christian  Orientalist ;  born  1651 ;  died  at 
Stockiiolm  Jan.  5,  1710;  studied  under  Wagenscil 
at  Altdorf.  He  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
at  Upsala  from  1681  to  1695,  and  then  librarian  at 
Stockholm.  About  1690  King  Charles  XI.  of  Swe- 
den sent  him  to  Poland  on  a  mission  to  the  Karaites, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  concern- 
ing their  customs  and  manner  of  life,  of  buying 
their  works,  and  probably  also  of  converting  them 
to  Christianity.  Provided  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  King  of  Poland,  Peringer  went 
first  to  Lithuania,  wheie  there  existe<l  several  Ka- 
raite communities;  but  nothing  is  known  as  to 
the  result  of  his  mission.  Most  probably  it  was 
without  success  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  vii.  444,  s.r.  K.\- 

U.^ITES). 

Peringer  translated  into  Latin  the  following  trea- 
tises and  works;  the  tractates  'Abodah  Zarali  (in- 
serted by  Surenhusius  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the 
Mishnah)  and  Tamid  (Altdorf,  1680);  Zacuto's 
"Sefer  Yuhasin"  (see  Wolf,  "Bibl.  Hebr."  p.  66, 
No.  163);  various  parts  of  Maimonides'  "Mishneh 
Torah  "  (ib.  i.  847;  iii.  775,  777-778);  a  fragment  of 
the  "Massa'ot "  of  Samuel  ben  David  the  Karaite, 
travels  in  Palestine  in  1641  (I'psala,  n.d.  ;  published 
in  Hebrew  and  Latin  in  Wolf,  I.e.  iii.  1080-1094; 
Hebrew  and  Latin  in  Ugolino's  "Thesaurus,"  vii. ; 
French    transl.  by   Carmoly    in   liis   "Itineraires," 
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p.  497,  Brussels,  1847).     Pwiuger  \vrot(!  also  "  Dis- 
seilalio dc  Tepliilliu  sivePliylacleriis,"  Upsala,  1690. 

Bibliography:  Blstlinff.  TJinlmuil-l'ihrntctzuiiyn.  pp.  21. 
44  «,  Frankfort-on-the-Maiii,  m» :  Fiirst,  Bilil.  Jud.  iil,  7S ; 
(iraU,  '.'f.-o/i.  X.  29iKXIl  and  note  5,  pp.  lx.\ii.  ct  kcii.,  Leipsic, 
!!*<:  Stpinscliueider,  Cat.  BiM.  eol.  2418;  Ztit.  fllr  Hclir. 
Bihl.  iv.  (M. 
1.  S.  JIax. 

PERIODICALS:  In  tlic  broadest  meaning  of 
llie  term  Jewisli  periodicals  include  all  niajrazines  as 
well  as  all  iiewspajiers  which,  either  because  of  llie 
language  in  which  they  are  published  or  lieeause  of 
the  sjH'cial  nature  of  their  contents,  appeal  |)articu- 
larly  to  Jewish  readers.  Of  the  newspapers  most  of 
the  dailies  form  a  class  by  themselves 
Classifica-  in  that  they  report  the  general  news 
tion,  of  the  world  and  do  not  confine  them- 

selves to  Jewish  mutters.  The  specif- 
ically Jewish  newspapers  (principally  weeklies)  may 
be  characterized  as  political,  social,  religious,  or 
communal,  ranging  from  such  as  report  current 
matters  of  moment  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  of 
interest  to  the  whole  of  Judaism  to  such  as  are  de- 
voted solely  to  local  community  and  social  gossip. 
Of  the  magazines,  or  periodicals  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  terra,  some  are  literary-  and  Ijelletris- 
tic,  others  scientific.  The  former  contain  essays, 
stories,  and  poems  generally,  but  not  always,  of  a 
specifically  Jewish  nature:  with  such  magazines 
may  be  classed  as  special  subdivisions  some  juve- 
nile and  a  few  humoristic  publications.  The  scien- 
tific magazines  include  some  w  hicli  deal,  most  often 
in  a  semipopular  fashion,  with  the  general  sciences 
—  physics,  astronomy,  geography,  etc.  (these  are 
))riueipally  found  among  the  Jnda^o-Spanish  jour- 
nals of  Turkey);  economics  and  agriculture  (chiefly 
I  hose  devoted  to  the  subject  of  colonization);  and 
Ihe  household  sciences  (mostly  papers  for  women's 
interests).  The  larger  part  of  the  scientific  period- 
icals, however,  deals  with  the  so-called  "Jewish 
sciences"  :  Jewish  history,  Bible  exegesis,  Hebrew 
philology,  bibliography,  pedagogics,  theology,  phi- 
losophy, an<i  religion.  In  addition  to  all  these  there 
are  publications  for  special  classes  of  readers — e.g., 
cantors,  students,  members  of  athletic  associations — 
while  various  charitable  and  other  societies  issue 
regular  reports  of  theiractivities.  3Iany  periodicals 
do  not  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  various  classes 
exclusively ;  some,  indeed,  can  be  classified  only  as 
general,  so  diversified  are  their  contents.  Jlost  of 
the  weekly  newspai)ers,  for  instance,  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  presenting,  .sometimes  in  feuilletonsor  even 
in  separate  supplements,  stories,  essays,  and  poems, 
as  well  as  scientific  articles,  while  the  technical 
magazines  often  devote  special  columns  to  news 
items.  Some  of  the  magazines,  t(M),  are  illustrated  ; 
indeed,  one  or  two  have  been  established  especially 
in  the  interests  of  art.  Calendars  and  annuals,  in  so 
far  as  they  contain  literary,  scientific,  and  belletris- 
tic  matter,  may  likewise  be  included  under  the  term 
"periodicals." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  that  saw  the  be- 
ginnings of  non-Jewish  periodical  literature  two  at- 
tempts were  made  to  found  Jewish  ncws|iapcrs, 
both  of  them  at  Amsterdam,  the  center  of  Hebrew 
typograjihy  until  tlie  nineteenth  century.  The  first 
was  the  J uda;o  Spanish   "Oazeta  de  Amsterdam" 


(Jan.   24-Nov.    14,    1G78);    the  second,  the  Juda>o- 
German   seniiwcekly  ("  Dienstagische"  and  "  Frei- 
tagische")    "ICiirant"    (Aug.,    Iti8(>- 
History —    Dec,  1087).     Although  it  is  of  inter- 
Be-  est  to  note  that  the  word  '"Zeitung" 
ginuings.    (in   Hebrew  characters)   was   used  in 
1688   in    the  title  ("Zeitung   aus  In- 
(lien  ")  of  the  Judieo-Gerraan  translation  of  .Moses 
Pereyra's  "Notisias  dos  Judeos  de  Cochim,"  almost 
an  entire  centur}-  ]iassed  after  the  two  Amsterdam 
jiublicalions  ceasetl  before  another  Jewish  newspa- 
per made  its  appearance. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  bc.ginnings  of  magazine- 
journalism  had  likewise  been  made.  Periiajis  the 
"Peri  'Ez  Hayyim  "  (1728-61) — also  of  Amsterdam 
— a  montldy  Hebrew  Inilletin  containing  the  rabbin- 
ical decisions  of  the  members  of  the  Sepliardic  bet 
ha-midrasli  (Arbol  de  las  Vidas),  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  Jewish  magazine.  That  honor  is  generally 
claimed,  however,  for  the  "  Kohelet  JIusar,"  which 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  assisted  bj'  Tobias  Back,  started 
to  issue  in  1750  as  a  Hebrew  weekly  devoted  to 
etliieo-i>hilo.sophical  questions;  <mly  two  numbers 
appeared.  About  this  lime  Benjamin  ben  Zalman 
Croneburg  of  Neuwied  jilanned  to  publish  a  .gen- 
eral Jewish  newspaper  luider  the  title  "  Der  Grosse 
Schauplatz";  but  only  a  fragment  of  one  issue  of 
the  paper,  in  (Jerman  with  Hebrew  characters,  has 
been  preserved.  In  1771  was  made  another  of 
these  early  attempts  to  establish  Jewish  newspa- 
pers— Jewish,  liowever,  only  because  of  their  read- 
ers, not  because  of  their  contents— this  time  in  Ger 
many.  It  wasealled  the  "  Dyhernfurther  Privilegirte 
Zeitung."  and  was  a  Gi'rman  weekly  in  Hebrew  char- 
acters printed  from  Dec,  1771,  until  some  time  in  the 
following  year.  It  contained  news  from  foreign 
parts,  such  as  Warsaw  and  Constantinople,  as  well 
as  market  reports,  etc.  Above  the  title  was  jvietured 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  city  of  Dyhernfurth.  The 
last  of  this  class  of  periodicals  for  some  time  was 
one  which  ajiiieared  for  half  a  year  in  Alsace,  a 
political  weekly  entitled  simply  "Zeitung"  (Metz, 
1789-90). 

Of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  these  news- 
papers was  "  Ha-Meassef,"  which  was  founded  in 
1784  by  Mendelssolui's  disciples.  As  the  successful 
monthly  organ  of  the  M.\sKn,iM,  it  reall}"  inaugu- 
rated the  Hebrew-  press.  It  appeared  in  seven  vol- 
umes, and  then  was  forced  to  suspend  by  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  very  purposes  for  w  hich  it  had 
been  established;  for  tlie  wider  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews  in  the  culture  of  their  neighbors 
was  attended  by  a  growing  disinclination  to  use 
Hebrew. 

1801-30:  The  nineteenth  century  opened  with- 
out llie  existence   of  any   Jewish   periodical;    and 
when  efforts  were  resumed  to  utilize 
Nineteenth  this  class  i>f  i)ublicatious  in  furthering 
Century,      reforms  in  the  internal  and  e.\l(;rnal 
status  of  Judaism,  the   necessity  for 
the  use  of  the  vernacidar  was  realized.     Of  the  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen  attempts  at  founding  periodicals 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  century,,  fourteen 
were  in   languages  other  than   Hebrew,  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  in  German.     In  Bohemia  the  fifs.t; 
Jewish  magazine,    the    "Jiidisehe   JIywat,sgchl'ift;," 
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German  in  Hebrew  cliaracters,  was  published  by  a 
literary  society  for  a  few  iiiontlis  in  1802;  and  in 
1811  appeared  the  ".lalnin'ieht'r  fllr  Israeliten  mid 
Israelitinneu."  whieh  was  modeled  on  tlie  annual 
"Taschenbiiclier "  appearing  in  the  non-Jewish 
Avorld  and  contained  literary  and  belletristic  mailer. 
In  Holland  a  Dutch  uewspaiier.  "Sulamitli."  ap- 
peared from  1806  until  1808.  and  a  "  JaarboeU  "  was 
imlilished  in  the  latter  year.  In  Germany  the  fol- 
lowing periodicals  in  German  were  established :  a 
successfid  Reform  monthly  with  general  contents, 
which  was  likewise  called  "  Sulamitli  "  and  appeared 
fairly  regularly  for  about  nineteen  years  from  1800; 
"Jedidja"  (1817-23),  a  religions,  moral,  and  peda- 
gogic semiannual;  tlio  "Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Reifere 
Jugcnd"  ("Keren  Tnshiyyah,"  Fiirth,  181T);  the 
"  Taschenbiiclier  7.ur  Belehrung  der  Jugend  "  (1818- 
1820:  -in  annuaM.  noteworthy  as  the  first  periodicals 
for  the  young:  "Der  Bibel'sehe  Orient"  (1821),  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  establishing  a  cabalistic 
periodical:  the  "Zeitschrift  fi'tr  die  AVissenschaft 
des  Judenthiims"  (1822),  the  first  German  literary- 
scientitic  paper,  one  which,  despite  its  merits,  failed 
to  find  a  reading  public;  and  "Geist  der  Pharisai- 
schen  Lchre"  (l82;i-24),  the  first  rabbinical  maga- 
zine. In  1823,  also,  were  published  the  first  Jewish 
papers  in  England  and  America,  both  in  English: 
the  "Hebrew  Intelligencer,"  an  anonymous  monthly 
in  London,  and  "  The  Jew,"  a  monthly  in  New  York 
(the  latter  was  continued  for  two  years).  In  Poland 
there  appeared  "Der  Beobachter  an  der  'Weichsel," 
in  Judseo-German,  printed  at  Warsaw  in  1823-24. 

Of  the  various  Hebrew  periodicals  that  were 
published  in  the  course  of  this  period  one  was  a  Ger- 
man attempt  to  continue  "Ha-Meassef"  under  the 
title  "  Ha-Meassef  he-Hadash  "  (1809-11) ;  the  second 
•was  the  similar  publication  of  the  Dutch  To'elet 
Society  and  called  "Bikkure  To'elet"  (1820);  the 
third, "the  Austrian  "Bikkure  ha-'Ittim  "  (1820-31), 
was  one  of  the  two  periodicals  thus  far  mentioned 
that  outlived  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  al- 
though sporadic  attempts  were  made  within  the 
following  ten  years  to  revive  the  two  mo.st  success- 
ful of  the  German  periodicals.  The  "Bikkure  ha- 
'Ittim  "  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  phase, 
locally,  of  Jewish  history.  What  "  Ha- Jleassef  "  had 
been  for  Germany,  the  "Bikkure  ha-'Ittim  "  became 
for  Austria,  where  thellaskalah  movement  now  first 
became  active.  Its  general  excellence  attained  for 
it  a  wide  circulation ;  and  though  it  was  destined  to 
live  liardlj'  more  than  ten  years,  it  was  nevertheless 
after  a  short  interval  followed  by  a  line  of  worthy 
successors.  Between  182.')  and  1831  it  was  a|ipar- 
eiitly  the  only  regularly  published  periodical  in  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  world. 

1831-40:  Xevertheless  in  Germany  the  decade 
1831—10  was  to  be  one  of  great  journalistic  activity, 
both  politically  and  literary-scientifically ;  no  less 
than  fifteen  periodicals  iirinted  in  German  were  es- 
tablished during  this  time,  among  them  several 
which  at  least  from  tlie  standpoint  of  longevity  were 
eminently  successful;  one  of  them,  indeed,  is  still 
being  published.  The  first  periodical  of  the  decade 
was  "Der  Jude,"  almost  exclusively  political:  de- 
spite a  promising  beginning  in  an  important  field 
it  endured  only  four  years  (183'2-3.'5).     In  1833  an- 


other volume  of  "Jedidja"  was  published,  and 
"Zion,"a  religious  paper,  began  a  two  years'  career. 
In  1834  Philippson's  "  Isiaelitisches  Predigt-  iind 
Schul-.Magazin  "  appeared.  In  the  following  year 
"  DasFidlhorn  "(183.')-3(;).  with  I  Ix- object  of  furnish- 
ing instructive,  useful,  and  entertaining  reading  mat- 
ter and  of  discussing  Jewish  events  of  interest,  fur- 
nished a  new  type  of  paper,  being  followed  by  "Die 
Synagoge"  (1837-39).  Of  greater  importance  was 
the  founding  in  1830  of  Geiger's"  Wissenschaftliche 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Jiidisehe  Theologie."  in  which  the 
foremost  scholars  of  the  time  united  to  j>o])ularize 
the  "Jewish  sciences."  Its  success  was  marked;  it 
appeared.  tlKuigh  with  interruptions,  until  1844,  and 
then  for  a  short  time  in  1847. 

But  these  scientific,  instructive,  and  edificative 
journals,  apart  from  the  irregularity  of  thcirappear- 
ance,  left  a  want  to  be  supjilicd,  which  Pliilippson, 
discontinuing  his  theological  jiajier,  in  1837  set  about 
to  fill.  In  the  "  Allgcmeiiie  Zeitung 
The  "All-    des  Judenthums"  was  furnished  the 

gemeine      first  successful  paper  to  take  part  in 

Zeitung-des  the  every -day  life  of  the  Jew,  and  in 

Juden-        the  course  of  its  history  it  was  instru- 

thums."  mental  in  introducing  many  reforms 
and  establishing  several  important 
societies  and  institutions.  As  it  ajipeared  at  first 
three  times  and  then  regularly  once  a  week,  it  was 
enabled  to  fulfil  in  part  the  duties  of  a  newspaper 
also.  The  "  AUgemeines  Archiv  des  Judenthums" 
(1839^3)  was  a  revival  of  "  Jedidja  "  ;  Jo.st's  "  Israe- 
litische  Annalen"  (1839-41)  sought  to  be  both  a 
newspaper  and  a  scientific  and  literary  magazine; 
"  Der  Israelii  des  Xeunzelintcn  Jahrhunderts  "  (1839- 
1848),  another  Reform  paper,  was  particularly'  re- 
ligious, but  had  also  a  literary  tendency  at  times. 
Even  more  active  and  more  enduring  was  Flii'St's 
"  Der  Orient"  (1840-51).  founded  in  the  la.st  year 
of  this  decade,  with  general  contents,  and  with  a 
separate  "Litteraturblatl  "  which  to-day  still  offers 
a  veritable  mine  for  the  student  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture, history,  and  archeology.  "Ziyyon  "  (1841-42). 
another  scientific  and  religious  (Reform)  jiaper,  and 
"Sinai"  (1846),  for  "Jewish  learning  and  ethics," 
may  also  be  mentioned. 

Outside  of  Germany  the  only  periodical  founded 
that  survived  the  decade  was  the  Austrian  "  Ke- 
rem  Hemed "  (1833-42),  which  was  established  as 
the  successor  of  the  Haskalic  "  Bikkure  ha-'Ittim" 
and  appeared  as  somewhat  of  an  innovation  in  style, 
its  articles  on  e.xegetical.  archeological,  and  liter- 
ary-historical questions  being  in  the  form  of  letters. 
In  Switzerland  ap|ieared  "  Alles  und  Xeues  Morgen- 
land  "  (1834-40).  an  exegetical  monthly;  in  France, 
the  "Archives  Israelites  de  France" — the  first  suc- 
cessful French  i)ubiication  and  the  second  oldest 
Jewish  paper  now  in  existence — and  an  earlier  at- 
tempt. "Die  Wiedergeburt"  ("La  Regeneration," 
1836-37)  of  Strasburg.  ])iobably  the  first  bilingual 
Jewish  paper;  in  Englan<i.  the  "Hebrew  Reviewand 
Magazine  for  Rabbinical  Literature  "(1834-3.-)):  and 
in  Holland,  the  "Jaarboeken  voor  de  Israelicten  in 
Xedrrilllld"  (183.5-40). 

1841-50  :  The  religious  activity  of  the  fifth  dec- 
ade of  the  century  was  attended  by  correspondingly 
increasing  journalistic  i)roductiveness,  the  number 
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of  new  periodicals  being  no  less  than  seventy.  Ger- 
many continued  to  lead  in  tliis  respect;  there  was 
also  a  decided  revival  of  interest  in  Hebrew,  while 
both  English  and  French  journalism  were  likewise  es- 
tablished on  a  permanent  basis.  As  many  as  twenty- 
live  new  German  periodicals  appeared,  live  of  them 
in  Austria,  and  one  each  in  England  and  America ; 
about  fifteen  Hebrew,  of  which  five  appeared  in 
Germanv,  an  equal  number  in  Austria,  two  or  three 
each  iu  Galicia  and  Holland,  and  one  in  England ; 
and  at  least  thirteen  English,  of  which  one  in  Amer- 
ica and  one  in  England  were  destined  to  endure 
a  long  time.  Only  the  most  noteworthy  of  these 
periodicals,  such  as  introduced  or  established  some 
phase  of  journalism,  will  receive  particular  mention. 

The  -'Revue  Orientale "  (1841-46)  was  the  lirst 
periodical  in  Belgium.  The  "Voice  of  Jacob  "  (1841- 
1848),  with  Reform  tendencies,  was  the  first  lOnglisli 
newspaper  deserving  of  the  term;  but  far  more  suc- 
cessful was  the  "Jewish  Chronicle," 
"  Jewish  with  the  o|iposite religious  tendency  at 
Chronicle."  first,  and  which,  established  in  the  same 
year,  is  the  oldest  existing  publication 
in  English.  "Pirhe  Zafon  "  (Wilna,  1841-44),  for 
literary  criticism,  Biblical  and  Talmudical  researches, 
and  news,  was  apparently  Russia's  first  periodical. 
In  1842  Isidor  Busch  of  Vienna  with  his  "Kalender 
und  Jahrbuch  f  iir  Israeliten  "  (1842-47 ;  and  1854-67), 
containing  a  summary  of  the  news  of  the  year,  as 
well  as  historical,  scientific,  belletristic,  and  other 
entertaining  matter,  made  this  class  of  publications  a 
valuable  addition  to  periodical  literature.  A  Judjeo- 
Spanish  journal,  the  "Chronica  Israelitica"— the 
first  since  the"Ga7.eta  de  Amsterdam  " — was  pub- 
lished in  Gibraltar  in  1842,  and  another,  "Esperanza 
Israelitica,"  in  1843.  "The  Occident,"a  monthly  of 
Conservative  tendencies,  was  the  lirst  really  success- 
ful periodical  in  the  United  States  (Philadelphia, 
1843-69).  An  important  German  publication  of  this 
period  was  Frankel's  "Zeitschrift  flir  die  Religiosen 
Interessendes  Judentliums"  (1844-46,  but  continued 
later  under  a  tlifferent  title).  Hungary  as  yet  did 
not  offer  a  promising  field  for  journalistic  enterprise; 
in  1844  Leopold  Low  attempted  to  publish  his  "Ben 
Chanan  ja  "  for  the  Jews  of  that  country,  Init  at  Leip- 
sic;  fourteen  years  passed  before  he  renewed  his  at- 
tempt. "  Verushalayim"  (Zolkiev,  1844;  Lemberg, 
then  Prague,  1845),  in  Hebrew,  was  the  first  Galician 
publication.  "  First  Fruits  of  the  West  "  is  of  interest 
because  it  was  published  in  Kingston,  Jamaica  (1844). 

The  successful  German  papers  until  this  time  all 
had  had  Reform  tendencies;  as  religious  agitation 
increased,  party  lines  were  drawn  more  closely, 
and  journals  were  established  to  serve  as  official 
organs  of  Orthodoxy  and  moderate  I{eform,  as  well 
as  of  Radicalism.  The  first  sueeessfid  Orthodox- 
paper  was  "  Der  Treue  Zionswilehter "  (1845-55). 
with  a  Hebrew  supplement,  "Shomer  Ziyyon  ha- 
Ke'eman";  "Ha-Yareah"  (1845)  in  Hebrew,  and 
with  the  same  tendency,  lived  but  a  short  time. 
Another  attempt  at  founding  a  periodical  for  mys- 
ticism— "Der  Kabbalistische  Biblische  Occident " — 
ended  with  the  first  number.  In  France  "  L'Uni  vers 
Israelite."  Conservative,  founded  in  1844,  takes  its 
place  beside  the  "Areliives  Israelites "  among  the 
oldest  of  existing  periodicals;  other,  but  short-lived. 


journals  appeared  there  in  the  next  two  years. 
For  the  Austrian  Haskalah,  the"Kerem  Hemcd " 
having  ceased  publication  in  1843,  the  "  Kokebe 
Yizhak  "  (1845-73)  was  establishe<l,  and  proved  to 
be  the  longest-lived  of  the  "Bikkure  ha-Ittim's" 
successors.  In  England  the  first  literary  magazine, 
entitled  "Sabbath  Leaves"  (1845),  and  a  religious 
paper,  "The  Cup  of  Salvation"  (1846).  were  es- 
tablished, the  latter  with  the  patronage  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore;  but,  like  various  other  English  papers  of 
the  next  few  years,  they  existed  but  a  short  time. 
The  "Magyar  Zsinagoga "  (1846-47)  and  the  "Ev- 
kOnyo  Zsido "  (1848)  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
periodicals  in  Hungarian;  the  scientific  "Rivista 
Israelitica"  (published  for  a  few  years  from  1845), 
the  first  in  Italian,  and  the  Juda'o-Spanish  "Puerta 
del  Oriente,"  or  "Sha'are  Mizrah  "  (1846),  the  first 
in  Turkey. 

In  1847  the  "Jewish  Chronicle"  of  England  from 
a  fortnightly  became  a  weekly,  and  Geiger's  "  Wis- 
senschaftliche  Zeitschrift "  resumed  publication  for 
a  short  time.  In  1848  are  to  be  noted  "  Die  Zeitung" 
—this  and  "Die  Jildische  Post"  (1849)  were  the 
first  Galician  Judaeo-German  papers;  "Die  Zeit- 
schwingen,"  "Die  Zeitung  fUr's  Judenthum,"  and 
the  "  Centralorgan  flir  Glaubensfreihcit  " — the  first 
German  papers  in  Vienna,  all  edited  by  Busch  and 
all  unsuccessful;  Einhorn's  "Ungarische  Israelit," 
the  first  German  paper  published  in  Hungary,  and 
one  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Reform  in  that 
country ;  and  the  "  Liturgische  Zeitschrift  "  (1848-62) 
in  Germany,  the  first  periodical  devoted  to  syna- 
gogal  music  and  to  the  interests  of  cantors.  In  Hol- 
land the  weekly  "  Nieuws  en  Advertenticblaad,"  and 
theliteraiy"Tijdschrift,"  were  founded  in  1849;  the 
former,  with  various  changes  of  title,  continued 
to  appear  until  1893.  In  1849,  also,  appeared  in 
America  "The  Asmonean "  (until  1858).  the  first 
weekly  there;  "Israel's  Herold,"  short-lived,  but 
noteworthy  as  the  first  German-American  paper 
(both  of  these  appeared  in  New  York);  and  the 
"Jewish  Advocate"  (of  Philadelphia);  "The  He- 
brew Leader,"  a  Conservative  paper  established  in 
18.50,  is  noteworthy  at  least  in  that  it  continued  to 
appear  until  1882. 

i851-60:  The  decade  1851-60  was  characterized 
by  a  steadily  increasing  attention  on  the  part  of 
German  periodicals  to  the  scientific  aspect  of  Juda- 
ism, jierhaps  attheexpense  of  purely  religiousintcr- 
ests,  the  comparative  silence  of  the  so-called  official 
organs  being  noteworthy  (in  1860  the  "  AUgemeine 
Zeitung  des  Judenthums"  was  practically  the  only 
paper  making  propaganda  for  Reform);  there  were 
also  renewed  attention  to  the  Hebrew  press,  espe- 
cially in  Galicia,  and  marked  journalistic  activity  in 
America.  To  the  four  or  five  German  periodicals 
already  established  on  a  permanent  basis  were  added 
in  Germany  and  Austria  eleven  or  t  welve  which  were 
to  have  a  life  of  ten  years  or  more — three  of  them 
are  still  in  existence.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  further- 
more, that  of  the  total  thirty  new  German  period- 
icals established  in  this  period  one-third  were  literary 
"  Jahrbllcher."  Fourteen  new  Hebrew  publications 
likewise  were  founded. 

In  1851  Frankel.  in  reviving  the  "Zeitschrift  flir 
die    Religiosen    luteresseu  des  Judenthums"  and 
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chaiigiug  it  to  the  more  scientific  "  Jlonatsschrift 
fi'ir  die   Gescliichle   uiid  Wissenscliaft  des  Juden- 

thunis,"  took  a  step  characteristic  of 

The  the   period,   thougli  for  a  time,  it  is 

"Monats-    true,   the    ''Mouatsschrift"   was    tlie 

schrift."     ouly  scicnliiic  journal  in   Germany. 

In  tlie  same  year  "Der  Israelitisoiie 
Volkslelirer,"  a  family  weekly  of  a  superior  lielle- 
tiistic  character,  was  founded  liy  L.  Stern  and  con- 
tinued to  appear  for  about  twelve  years  (from 
1859  with  Stern's  "'Der  Freilagabeud '').  The 
"Dcntscher  Voikskalender  und  Jaliibuch,''  also  es- 
tablished in  1851,  proveil  tobeone  of  tliemost  endur- 
ing of  its  class,  and  is  still  being  published  us  the 
"  Jiidischer  Volks-  und  Ilaus-Kalender"  (Brieg,  from 
1853) ;  it  was  joined  in  the  following  year  by  Pasche- 
les'  "Illustrirter  Israelitischcr  Volks- Kalender '' 
(Prague,  1853-94),  apparently  the  earliest  illustrated 
periodical.  In  1853  "Ile-llaluz,"u  soientilic  Hebrew 
year-book,  was  established  in  Galicia  and  was  pub- 
lished successively  in  various  places  until  1889.  In 
England  a  rival  to  the  "  .Jewish  ( 'hronicle  "  appeared, 
in  1858,  in  the"  Hebrew  Observer"  ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  united  with  the  "Chronicle,"  which  re- 
mained the  only  organ  of  the  comuninity  for  some 
3'ears.  In  Italy  was  established  the  first  successful 
Italian  periodical,  "Educatore  Israelita,"  taking  the 
place  of  the  "Rivista  Israelitica" ;  since  187-1  it  has 
been  known  as  "11  Vessillo  Israelitico."  In  Con- 
stantinople the  establishment  of  the  Juda;o-Spauish 
"La  Luz  de  Israel"  (1853)  especially  to  report  the 
Crimean  war  is  signilicant. 

In  1S54  were  established  Philippson's  "  Jiidisches 
Volksblalt;"  (imtil  1866);  Satiisou  U.  Hirsch's  "Je- 
schurun,"  a  valiant  defeuderofOrthodo.xy  (the  other 
Ortliodox  organ,  the  "Treue  Zionswilchler,"  ceased 
publication  in  the  following  year),  which  was  of  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  Judaism  until  1870; 
and  M.  Letteris' "  Wiener  Mittheilungen  "  (1854-66), 
the  first  successful  one  ()f  his  several  attempts.  In 
the  Sivme  year  Busch's  highly  prized  "Kalender 
und  Jabrbuch  f  lir  Lsraelilen "  was  continued  by 
Wertheimas  the  "  Jalnbuch."  In  1851  the  "  Animaire 
du  Culte  Israelite"  (until  1870),  in  1853  another 
Dutch  weekly.  "  De  Israeliet  "  (short-lived),  and  in 
1855  another  French  journal,  "Le  Lieu  d'lsraCl" 
(until  1862),  were  founded. 

In  the  United  States  the  "American  Israelite," 
supporting  Reform,  the  oldest  existing  journal  in 

that  couiitiy,  was  established  in  1854; 
"American  and  in  the  following  year  "Deborah," 
Israelite."    with  the  same  objects,  but  to  appeal 

to  the  hirge  number  of  German  Jews 
for  whom  English  wsje  not  as  yet  the  literary  lan- 
guage, became  one  of  a  series  of  German  and  Ger- 
man-English papers.  Thus  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  comitry  "Sinai"  was  published  at  ISaltimoie 
from  1856  to  1862;  in  the  West  "The  Hebrew  Ob- 
server," in  English  and  German,  was  established,  the 
oldest  existing  Jewish  paper  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
two  years  later  a  second  journal  was  established 
there,  "The  Gleaner,"  which  wassucceeded  by  "The 
Pacific  Jlessenger"  (1860-61),  likewise  in  German 
and  English.  In  1857  the  ".Tewisli  Messenger"  of 
New  York  appeared,  and  \mtil  1902  it  occupied  in  the 
Conservative  rank  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of 


the  "  American  Israelite  "  among  the  Reform  papers. 
"The  Asmoneau,"  however,  ceased  publication  in 
18.58.  In  1859  "  The  Coiuer-Stone  "  of  New  (Jrleans 
gave  evidence  thai  another  section  of  the  coinitry  had 
awakened  to  a  realization  of  journalistic  uilluence. 

By  the  middle  of  this  decade  Galicia  had  become 
recognized  as  the  center  of  a  llaskalic  inlluence 
which  extended  over  Poland  and  JJthuania;  among 
the  Jews  of  this  region,  whose  literary  language 
was  still  Hebrew,  llie  Crimean  war  had  awakened 
interest  in  the  worlii  at  large;  and  therefore  when 
the  weekly  "  Ila-.Maggid  "  was  established  it  met 
with  instantaneous  and  lasting  success.  This  was 
really  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  newspaper. 
Most  of  the  Hebrew  journals  thencef«rtli  established 
in  Turkey  and  in  Slavic  countriescontained  political 
and  mercatitile  news  of  the  Gentile  as  well  as  (if  the 
Jewish  world,  while  special  literary  and  scieiililic 
supplements  supplied  the  other  demands  of  their 
readers.  In  Lemlierg,  too,  "Jeschurun,"  a  Hebrew 
journal  for  science  and  literature,  was 

Kobak's  founded  (18,56-58;  from  1859  it  was 
"  Jeschu-  published  in  Gernnuiy,  partly  in  Ger- 
run."  man  and  partly  in  Hebrew);  likewise 
"  Meged  Yerahiin."  and  later  "Ozar 
Hokmah,"  neither  of  which  lived  many  years,  how- 
ever. "Ha-Mebasser  "(1860-70)  was  eminently  more 
successful.  •■  Ozar  Nel.imad  "  (1856-64),  anotlier  He- 
brew ])eriodical  of  t  he  same  class  as  those  of  Galicia, 
was  published  in  Vienna. 

The  only  other  important  journalistic  event  of 
1857  was  tlie  appearance  of  the  Rumanian  "Israeli- 
tulu  Romanulu"  of  Bucharest,  the  first  journal  in 
Wallachia.  The  Jews  of  Hungary  were  [irovidcd 
with  a  journal  in  the  following  year,  when  Low  re- 
vived his"  Ben  Chananja."  but  with  a  more  scientific 
trend;  it  contiiuu'd  publication  till  1867.  .Stein- 
schneider's  "  Ilebriiische  Bibliographic"  was  the 
first  purely  bibliographical  periodical  established; 
its  importance  is  indicated  by  the  length  of  its  life 
(18.58-82).  "La  Famille  de  .Jacob"  was  one  of 
the  few  .lewish  journals  of  Fiance  published  out- 
side of  Paris;  "LaVerite  Israelite"  (1860-62)  was 
an  attempt  to  ]irovide  a  French  juvenile  i)aper. 
The  last  year  of  the  si.xth  decade  was  somewhat 
active,  especially  in  Russia,  where  two  important 
Hebrew  weeklies,  "  Ha-Ivarmi  1  "  (until  1881)  and 
"  HaAIeliz  "  (until  1904).  and  also  "  Razsvyel  "  (con- 
tinued as  "  Zion  "  in  1861,  then  again  as  "  Razsvyet " 
in  1879).  a  weekly  and  the  first  journal  in  Russian, 
met  with  success. 

1861-70:  During  the  decade  1861-70  the  com- 
paratives journalistic  inactivity  of  Germany  coiuiii- 
ued.  though  a  temporary  change  was  noted  alniut 
the  middle  of  the  period  in  the  e.stablishin<'iit  of  a 
number  of  papers  of  brief  existence.  Of  about 
a  hundred  new  periodicals  established — of  which 
nine  or  ten  were  added  to  the  list  of  permanent  ones, 
and  ten  others  enjoyed  a  life  of  ten  years'  duration 
or  more — Germany  supplied  only  about  fifteen,  one 
of  which  is  stiU  being  imblished ;  and  four  others, 
with  ten  of  those  previously  existing,  outlived  the 
decade.  In  America,  too,  the  increased  activity 
hardly  kept  the  ]iace  which  the  growth  of  the  Jew- 
ish po])ulati(iu  and  the  journalistic  conditions  of  the 
preceding  decade  would   seem  to  have  predicted; 
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perhaps  ;i  ilozeii  new  periodicals  were  foundcil  there, 
of  which  ouly  three  were  to  outlive  the  liccailc  to- 
gether with  about  live  previously  existent  papers. 
England's  activity  was  even  less  marked.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  growth  of  the  periodical  press  in 
Austria,  including Galicia and  Hungary,  wassteady, 
and  resulted  in  a  number  of  permanent  additions  to 
the  list  of  Hebrew  papers,  of  which  between  twenty 
and  twenty-tive  new  ones  were  founded  in  various 
parts  of  the  Jewish  world.  A  remarkable  feature, 
too,  was  the  number  of  Jud;co-Spanish  periodicals 
— at  least  ten — which  made  their  appearance,  al- 
though perhaps  only  one  survived  long.  Fur- 
thermore, permanent  papers  were  established  in  a 
number  of  tlie  countries  less  prominent  in  the  his- 
torj-  of  Jewish  journalism. 

In  Grermany  Geiger,  fifteen  years  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  his  ■' Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift,"  resumed 
its  publication  under  the  title  "Jildische  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Wissenschaft  und  Leben  "  (18(52- 
Geiger's      1873);  in  1868  ICobak's  "  Jeschurun  " 
"  Zeit-        was  removed  to  Bamberg  (until  1878), 
schrift."      Gratz  became  editor  of  the  "Monats- 
schrift  fi'ir  die  Geschichte  und  Wis- 
senschaft des  Judenthums,"and  llie  "  Israel itisclie 
Woclienschrift"  (until  1894)  made  its  appearance; 
and  the  following  year  "  Die  Jildische  Presse  "  was 
founded  as  a  Conservative  journal,  one  which  is  still 
being  published. 

In  Austria  and  Hungary  the  cause  of  Reform  re- 
ceived added  and  energetic  journalistic  representa- 
tion in  ■■  Die  Neuzeit  "  of  Vienna  (1861-1904),  which 
at  the  same  time  became  a  rich  source  of  material  for 
the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Austria-Hungary.  "Ben 
Chananja"  increased  its  influence  in  Hungary  by  be- 
coming a  weekly  in  1861 ;  and  its  efforts  were  sup- 
plemented in  the  same  year  by  those  of  the  Hungari- 
an "  Magyar  Izraelita."  The  "  IzraeliUi  Magj-ar  Nep- 
tauito  '■  (186.5-68)  was  pedagogic  in  character,  as  was 
the  "Zsido  Iskolai  es  HitkSztegi  Lapok  "  (1869-71); 
and  the  Orthodo.x  interests  were  represented  by 
the  "Magyar Zsido."  In  Austria,  toward  the  end  of 
this  period,  Smolenskin  founded  "  Ha-Sliahar  "  (18()!)- 
1884).  an  eminently  successful  periodical  and  one 
which  inaugurated  the  epoch  of  original  literature  in 
modern  Hebrew.  In  Galicia,  however,  a  Hebrew 
weekly  for  political  and  g<neral  news,  "  Ila-'Ibri,'' 
liad  been  founded  in  1865,  and  it  continued  publica- 
tion until  1890;  in  1809astill-e.\istent  German  paper 
was  established  there  as  "Der  Israelit,"  for  moderate 
Reform;  while  the  "Lembcrger  Jildische  Zeitung" 
represented  the  Juda'o-German  press 
Judaeo-  for  a  numberof  years  during  this  dec- 
German  adc.  The  history  of  Judao-German 
Press.  journalism  had  really  begun  in  Russia 
in  1863.  Until  that  time  the  better- 
educated  classes  of  l{ussian  Jews,  for  all  of  whom 
Hebrew  was  the  literary  language,  had  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  reading  public;  but  now,  as  was  the  ca.se 
in  other  countries,  a  vernacular  press  was  demanded, 
and  "'Ha-Mcliz  "  issued  as  a  Juda'o-German  supple- 
ment "Kol  Mebasser,"  for  literature  and  belles-let- 
tres. A  Rus.sian  periodical,  "Posrednik,"  also  ap- 
peared for  a  short  time  from  1869.  In  Poland 
■' Jutzrenka,"  the  first  Jewish  paper  in  Poli.sh,  ap- 
peared from   ISPil   to  ]'*€i'' .  its  placi-   was  taken  in 


1866  by  Uio  st,ill-e.xistent  "  laraolita."  This  coiuitry 
l)layed  its  part,  too,  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
press;  "Ha-Zelirah"  (1862-63,  then  1874  until  the 
present  time),  a  weekly,  ranking  with  the  similar 
journals  of  Galicia  and  Russia.  With  these  coun- 
tries must  be  grouped  in  this  respect  Palestine,  where 
"  I  la- Lebanon"  appeared  from  1863  to  1864,  but 
wlierc'"Ha-Hal)az/.elet,"a  strongly  Orthodo.\  news- 
paper, was  of  greater  importance  and,  though  its  pub- 
lication has  at  times  been  interrupted,  is  still  active. 
The  "Jornal  Isiaelith"  (1860-71),  whose  editor 
Ezekicl  Gabbai  was  the  real  founder  of  journalism 
in  Turkey,  owed  its  success  to  the  fact  that,  being 
printed  in  Juihco-Spanish,  it  supplied  a  long-felt 
want  of  the  Jews  of  Turkey,  who  were  for  the 
greater  part  uninstrucled  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  languages  other  than  the  vernacular.  The 
Jud;eo-Spanish  papers  of  Turkey  which  followed 
the  ".lornal"  were  mostly  of  one  character:  they 
supplied  information  as  to  foreign  and  domestic  af- 
fairs in  general  an<l  .lewish  conununal  affairs  in  par- 
ticular; and,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  forced  to 
suspend  jiublication.  fearlessly  fought  for  reforms 
and  protested  against  abuses  even  when  connected 
with  the  grand  rabbinate.  The  activity  of  the 
Judico-Spanish  press  about  1864  was  notable  not 
only  in  Turkey,  but  also  in  other  parts,  particularly 
in  Vienna,  where  the  Judico-Spanish  colony  pub- 
lished, in  rabbinical  characters,  various  journals  in- 
tended for  the  Balkan  P<>ninsula.  especially  Bulgaria. 
They  include,  ])eculiarly  enough,  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  Jewish  comic  paper,  "  Risi  Bisi  " 
(1867);  "El  Verdadcro  Progreso  Israelito "  (1863) 
appeared  in  Paris;  and  "Sema  Israel"  (1864)  in 
Curasao.  In  1869  the  first  of  five  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  publish  Jewish  papers  in  Turkish  was 
made  with  "  Al-Shaikiyyah."  "  Salonik  "  (18(i9)  was 
printed  not  only  in  Judtio-Spanish  and  Turkish, 
but  also  in  Greek  and  Bulgarian.  In  Rumania  the 
"  Israelitulu     Romanulu  "  resumed    publication    in 

Rumanian   and   French,  in    1867.     In 

Ladino  Pe-  Corfu    the  "Chronica   Israelitica."  in 

riodicals.     Italian  and  Greek,  was  founded  in  1861, 

and  "La  Faiuiglia  Israelitica,"  in  Ital- 
ian, was  published  from  1869  to  1877;  while  in  Italy 
the  "Corriere  Israelitico"  (from  1863)  appeared  be- 
side and  eventually  outlived  the  "  Educatore  Israeli- 
tico."  In  France  Isidore  Cahen  beciiine  editor  of  the 
"Archives  Israelites"  in  1862:  that  this  journal  and 
the  "Univers  Israelite"  wen^  sullicient  to  supply 
the  journalistic  wants  of  Paris  is  shown  by  the  end  of 
"  Le  Lien  "  and  "  La  Verite  "  about  this  time,  though 
the  "  Revue  Israelite, "a  weekly,  was  founded  in  1870, 
and  appeared  for  several  years.  In  Hollaud  renewed 
activity  was  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  an- 
n.ial  "Achawa"  (1865-68)  and  of  three  new  weeklies 
which  are  still  in  existence :  the  "  Nieuw  Israel  let  ische 
Weckblaad"  (from  1866),  the  "Onafhankelijk  Israe- 
lietisch  Orgaan  voor  Nederland  "  (from  1867),  and 
the  "Weckblaad  voor  Israclietische  Iluizgesinnen  " 
(from  1870);  in  addition  "Ibri."a  literary  weekly, 
existed  for  a  short  time:  iu  1869.  The  "Israelitisk 
Tidende"  (1865),  published  at  Copenhagen  for  a 
short  time,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  Danish 
Jewish  periodical  published,  \uiless  the  "  JiJdisk  Al- 
inaiiak"  (1861)  be  reckoned  as  such. 
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In  the  United  States  the  "Zeichen  der  Zeit,"  a 
Cierman  monthly  with  a  Reform  tendency,  soon 
paid  the  penalty  for  the  caustic  tone  it  adopted;  on 
the  other  hand,  "The  Hebrew  "  (1863  to  the  pres- 
ent), in  German  and  English,  was  another  success- 
ful publication  of  the  Pacific  coast.  "The  Jewish 
Times"  of  New  York  (18G9-79)  was  for  a  time  the 
foremost  representative  of  the  Reform  clement;  and 
in  1870  "Ha-Zofeh  ba-Arez  ha-Hadashah"  was 
founded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  Hebrew  peri- 
odicals ever  published  in  America.  In  England  the 
"Londoner  Jlidisch-Dcutsche  Zeitung"  was  the 
first  JucUeo-German  publication  to  appear  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries;  while tlic  "Jewish  Record" 
(1868-71)  was  the  drst  penny  Jewish  paper.  "The 
Guide"  is  to  be  noted  as  another  journal  of  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  and  "The  Australian  Israelite"  (1870- 
1882)  as  one  of  the  longest-lived  Jewish  newspapers 
of  Australia. 

1871-80:  During  the  decade  1871-80  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  Hebrew  publications  was  main- 
tained, principally  in  Galicia,  but  also  in  Palestine 
and  Russia  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  United  States,  though 
many  of  these  publications  suspended  before  tlie  end 
of  the  decade;   in  the  last-mentioned  country  both 


for  several  years  from  1876  by  Rodkinsohn,  requires 
mention.  In  Alsace  "L'Israelite  Alsace-Lorraine" 
(1878-80)  appeared  partly  in  French  and  partly  in 
German. 

The  principal  new  publications  in  Austria  during 
this  decade  were  Juda?o-German  and  Hebrew;  e.g., 
of  the  former,  "  Der  Wiener  Israelit,"  a  newspaper 
published  three  times  a  week  from  1873  for  many 
3'ears.  Nor  was  the  proverbial  light-hearteduess  of 
the  Austrian  capital  without  its  expression  in  Jew- 
ish journalism;  as  formerly  the  first  Jiuheo-Spanish 
liumoristic  paper  liad  been  published  there,  so  now 
the  first  Judteo-German,  Williehn  Weiss's  "Jiidi- 
sclier  Kikeriki "  (1877),  which  was,  in  addition, 
illustrated.  In  contrast  "Ha-Emet"  (1877).  though 
only  a  few  numbers  appeared,  is  noteworthy  as  the 
first  Hebrew  socialistic  paper.  In  Hungary  the 
"Ungarisch-Jiidische  Wochenschrift "  (1871-72), 
especially  "Der  Ungarische  Israelit"  (1874  to  the 
present — a  general  paper),  and  "  Die  Zeit  "  (1878-81 ; 
for  theology  and  history),  were  important  German 
publications;  "Das  Ji'idische  Weltblatt"  (from  1878) 
was  a  successful  semi  weekly  Judieo-Gcrman  organ; 
"Ha-Yehudi"  (1875-80),  a  Hebrew  literary  maga- 
zine ;  while  "  A  Magyar  Izraelita  Orzagos  Tanito- 
Egylct  Ertesitoje  "  (from  1875)   was  to  prove  itself 
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English  and  Juda?o-German  journalism  likewise  dis- 
plaj'ed  a  decidedly  greater  activity  (about  twenty- 
five  new  foundations  in  each  language  were  made); 
furthermore,  six  or  seven  new  journals  in  Russian 
appeared,  and  an  equal  number  in  Ju(l;eoS])auish. 

In  Germany  it  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  Geigcr's 
"  Jiidi.S(lie  Zeitschrift,"  which  had  been  at  least  in 
part  religious,  came  to  an  end  in  1872,  and  that  the 
"Judisehes  Literaturblatt "  (Magdeburg,  1873-97; 
Cracow,  1897  to  the  present)  was  almost  entirely 
scientific  and  literary.     So,  too,  were 

German  Berliner's  "  Magazin  f  iir  die  AVis.sen- 
Seientific  scliaft  des  Judeiithums"(187-l-9;:i)and 
Joiiruals.  Briill's  "  Jalnbi'icher  fl'ir  JlUiiselie  Ge- 
schichte  und  Literatur."  The  "  Pre- 
digt-Magazin  "  was  a  Iiomiletical  quarterly;  while 
"Der  Isiaelitische  Hote  "  and  "Die  Reform  "(each 
several  years  from  1875)  were  two  new  religious  and 
literary  papers,  the  former  Orthodox,  the  latter  pro- 
gressive. "Joseph,"  e(lit<'d  for  a  number  of  years 
from  1879,  was  a  special  publication  for  the  young, 
and  "Der  Jildisclie  Kantor"  (1879-98),  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  liturgical  papers.  "  DieNeue 
Israelitische  Zeitung  "(1880)  was  a  second  attempt  at 
Jewish  journalism  in  Switzerland.  Of  Jiidao  Ger- 
man papers  in  Germany  the  "  Kol  la-'Am,"  edited 


the  longest-enduring  of  the  periodicals  published  in 
Hungarian.  Bohemia,  too,  established  a  successful 
German  periodical  in  this  decade— the  "  Israelitischer 
Lchrerbotc,"  continued  as  "Die  Israelitische  Ge- 
meiuik'zeitung"(1873),  the  oldest  .le  wish  paper  in  Bo- 
hemia; "DerFort.schritt  im  Judenthume  "  (1880-85) 
likewise  was  published  in  Bohemia. 

In  Galicia  the  Juda'o-German  periodicals  wliich 
reeuforccd  the  "  Israelit  "  and  the  "  Lemberger  Jiidi- 
sehe  Zeitung"  were  "Die   Neue  Judiselie  Presse " 
(1872)  and  "  Yisrulik  "  (1875-70).     Except  "Svjit."  n 
Polish  weekly,  and  "  Ojezyzma,"  which  appeared  for 
five  years  in  both  Polish  and  Hebrew,  all  the  other 
important  new  Galician  papers  were  in  the  lattci 
language;  most  of  them  aiipeared  in  the  ranks  be- 
side the  long-established  "  lle-llaluz,""  Ila-Maggid," 
and   "Ha-'lbri,"  to  combat   wliieh.    however,    the 
"  Mabazike  ha-Dal  "  was   founded  in 
Galician      1879  as  the  organ  of  Hasidism.     In 
Hebrew      Rumania — where  the  demand  for  jour- 
Press,        nals   in  the  vernacular  was   met   by 
"Fraternitatea"(  1879) and  the  annual 
"Anuar  Penetrul  Israeliti"  (1878)  in  Rumanian,  and 
by  "Ha-Yo'ez"  (1876)  in  Juda'o-German — Hebrew 
journalism  was  represented  by  "  Ila-IIolek  "  (1878) 
and  by  "  Yizra'el  "  (1877),  which  liad  as  its  object, 
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as  did  "Ha-Yo'ez."  the  rousing  of  interest  in  the 
Holy  Laud.  Tlic  Hebrew  pressin  Russia  was  likewise 
active  for  a  time,  although  "Ha-Karmcl"  in  1871, 
more  ill  keeping  with  its  literary  character,  became 
a  monthly:  among  the  new  journals  were:  "  Yag- 
dil  Toraii"  (1871-81),  "Bet  Waad  la-Hakamim" 
(1875),  "Ha-Bokcr  Or"  (1876-86),  and  "  Dabar  be- 
'Itto"  (1878).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jud;co-Ger- 
man  "Kol  Mebasser"  ceased  publication  in  1871, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  growing  fondness  for 
languages  other  than  Hebrew  anil  Jud;vo-(Jerman  ; 
several  Kussian  periodicals  were  established,  in- 
cluding the  highly  successful  "Voskhod,"  which, 
founded  as  a  weekly  in  1879  and  changed  to  a 
monthly  in  1881,  has  continued  to  apjiear  with 
weekly  ami  annual  supplements  until  the  present 
time,  though  not  uninterruptedly.  When  the  re- 
newed activity  of  the  Hebrew  periodical  press  was 
most  noted,  "Ha-Zebi"  (1876-1900)  was  founded  as 
the  most  successful  opponent  of  the  very  Conserva- 
tive "  Ila-Habazzelet  "  (which  became  a  monthly  in 


was  published  by  the  Jnda'o-Spanish  colony  in 
Vienna.  "Zeman'"  (1872)  aiul  "Jeridiyyah  Tcr- 
jumah  "  were  two  more  of  the  attempts  to  educate 
the  Jews  of  Turkey  to  the  use  of  Turkish  as  a  writ- 
ten language. 

In  Italy  the  "Educatorc  Israelita,"  with  a  change 
in  title  to  "II  Vessillo  Israelitico, "  received  a  new 
lease  of  life  in  1874.  "  Mosf,"  an  Italian  monthly  of 
Corfu,  the  third  Jewish  paper  of  that  island,  was 
established  in  1878.  In  France  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  the  scientific  jieriodicals  in  the  whole  of 
Jewish  journalism — the  "  Ilcvuc  <I<'S  Etudes  Juives  " 
— began  to  appear  iu  1880;  while  in  Holland,  of  five 
or  six  new  publications,  the  scientific  and  literary 
"Israelietischc  Lctterbode,"  with  a  news  supple- 
ment, the  "Israelietischc  Nieuwsbode,"  was  pub- 
lished for  fourteen  j'ears  alongside  its  older  con- 
temporaries; and  the  "Echo  de  I'Orient"  (187o),  a 
French  fortuightly  and  interesting  on  tliis  account, 
appeared  for  a  short  time. 

Of  several  papers  established  diu-ing  this  decade 
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1877),  and  fought  twice  a  week  for  the  introduction 
of  modern  civilization  into  the  Holy  Land  and  for 
the  renascence  <jf  Hebrew  as  a  spoken  language. 
About  the  same  time  were  established  "  Yehudah 
wi-Yerushalayim  "  (1877-78)  and  "Sha'are  Ziyyon" 
(1876-80),  and  in  1880  "'Ammud  ha-Vir'ah,"  as  an 
organ  of  the  rabbis;  and  Frundiin  edited  for  a  short 
time  the  first  Juda'o-German  periodical  of  Palestine. 
The  Juda'o-Spauish  press  of  this  decade  was  very 
active  in  its  attempts  to  educate  the  Jews  of  the 
Orient.  "El  Ticmpo"  (from  1871)  was  one  of  tlie 
most  widely  circulated  papers  of  the  East.  "El 
Nacional,"  which  iu  1871  became  the  successor  of 
the  "Jornal  Israelith,"  and  "El  Tolegrafo "  (from 
1872)  were  of  a  similar  nature.  Of  the  other  Jnda'O- 
Spanish  periodicals — principally  "La  Epoca"  (for 
many  years  from  1874),  "El  Sol"  (1879),  and  "La 
Buena  Esperanza"  (1874;  originally  called  "La  Es- 
I)eranza") — some  were  of  a  more  general  popular- 
scientific  nature,  treating  in  part  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  containing  also  translations  of  stories 
from  the  French  and  Hebrew.     "  La  Politica  "  (1878) 


in  England,  one,  "The  Jewish  World,"  founded  in 
1873,  was  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
development  of  English  Jewry.  "  Dcr  Londoner 
Israelit  "  (1878)  was  a  successful  Judao-German  so- 
cialist paper,  and  "Ha-Kerem,"  a  Hc- 
In  brew  weekly.     In  Australia,  of  four 

English-     English   [lajiers  established    between 
Speaking     1871  and  187")  one  was  edited  by  the 
Lands.        Jewish    schoolboys    of   Adelaide;    in 
India   the   tirst  Jewish   journals  ap- 
peared during  this  period:  "The  Jewish  Gazette" 
(1874)  of  Calcutta  and  the  "  Light  of  Truth  "  (1877- 
1882)  of  Bondjay,  both  in  Mahrati  (Hebrew  charac- 
ters) and  English. 

In  the  United  States  several  English  papers  ap- 
peared whose  continued  publication  during  a  term 
of  years  allows  the  inference  that  the  number  of 
new  journals  piU)lished  there  was  proportinnate  to  a 
growing  need,  even  if  the  literary  and  utilitarian 
character  of  many  of  the  new  productions  was  not 
such  as  to  give  them  a  high  placid  in  Jewish  history. 
One   of   the   most  enduring  of  Aihcrican  juvenile 
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papers  was  "Young  Israel"  (later  "Israel's  Home 
Journal"),  founded  in  1871;  another,  wliicli  liad  a 
succession  of  distinguisliud  scholars  as  editors,  was 
"The  Sabbath  Visitor"  (from  1874),  edited  at  first 
with  a  German  section.  "The  Xew  Era"  (1871-75) 
was  the  first  of  a  number  of  monthly  literary  maga- 
zines established  in  succession  in  various  cities  under 
the  same  name.  "The  Occident "  (Chicago,  1874), 
"The  Jewish  Record  "(Philadelphia,  1874-87),  "The 
Jewish  Progress"  (San  Francisco,  1876),  and  "Tlie 
Jewish  Tribune  "  (St.  Louis,  1879)  were  typical  week- 
lies; "The  American  Hebrew,"  founded  in  New 
York  in  1879,  became  with  "  The  American  Israelite  " 
a  representative  of  this  class  of  journals.  "Tlie 
Jewish  Advance  "  (Chicago,  1878-8'J)  and  "  The  Jew- 
ish Chronicle  "  (Baltimore,  from  1876)  were  compar- 
atively successful  German-English  papers;  "Die 
Wahrhcit"  was  published  at  St.  Louis  (1871),  and 
"Der  Zeitgeist,"  a  German  family  paper,  at  Chi- 
cago (1880-83).  "  The  Hebrew  Review  "  (Cincinnati, 
(1880-90)  was  one  of  the  few  purely  literary  maga- 
zines published  in  America.  Of  the  various  Juda'O- 
German  papers — including  one  which  had  English, 
German,  and  Hebrew  departments  also,  and  another 
which  was  devoted  to  anarchism — only  the  "Jli- 
discbe  Gazetten  "  in  New  York  (from  1874)  and  the 
"  Israelitische  Presse"of  Chicago  (from  1876;  with 
a  Hebrew  supplement,  "Hekal  ha-'Ibriyyah  ")  were 
of  much  importance.  The  latter  was  strongly  Or- 
thodox ;  the  former,  which  was  Conservative  but  in- 
clined toward  liberalism,  and  which  contiiined  pop- 
ular literary  articles  as  well  as  news-items,  was 
perhaps  the  most  successful  paper  of  its  class  pub- 
lished. "Ha-Kol"  (New  York,  1889-90),  founded 
originally  in  1876  in  Konigsberg  by  Rodkinsohn  as  a 
literary  and  news  journal,  deserves  notice  as  one  of 
the  most  radical  Hebrew  periodicals  ever  published. 

1881-1900  :  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  marked  change  was  noticeable 
in  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  periodical  press.  Be- 
fore the  opening  of  this  epoch  all  the  various  types 
of  Jewish  journalistic  activity  had  been  established ; 
but  from  now  on  one  type  in  particu- 
Of  Recent    lar,    that   of  the  newspaper,   became 

Years.  predominant.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  asliiftiug  in  the  preponderance  of 
Influence,  which  previously  rested  with  the  German 
press.  Even  here  a  change  had  gradually  been  ta- 
king place,  in  that  the  weekly  half-news,  half-liter- 
ary paper  had  increased  in  numbers  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  strictly  scholarly  magazine.  But  it 
was  especially  in  America  and  the  Slavonic  countries 
that  the  change  was  most  noticeable.  The  new 
period  was  ushered  in  by  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
immigration  into  the  former  from  the  latter,  attended 
in  the  United  States  bj'  a  corresponding  advance 
in  the  number  of  local  English  weeklies  as  well  as 
the  more-to-be-expected  Judao-Gerlnan  dailies  and 
weeklies;  the  Juda'o-German  press  becoming  of 
wide  significance  in  connection  not  only  with  Jewish 
questions,  but  also  with  the  economic  questions  of 
the  world  at  large.  Exactly  liow  great  was  the  re- 
flex influence  of  the  new  settlers  in  America  upon 
affairs  in  their  old  homes  can  not  be  determined  ;  at 
any  rate,  Russia  and  Galicia  shared  in  the  new  move- 
ment, though  not  so  much  in  the  Judieo-Qerraau  as 


in  the  Hebrew  press.  Zionism  likewise  contributed 
toward  the  increase  in  journalistic  activity  during 
this  period. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  :  Of  the  older 
periodicals  in  Germany  tlic  "  Wissenschaftliche  Zeit- 
schrift  des  Judenthunis"  ceased  publication  in  1881, 
the  "Jahrbucher  fiir  Judi.sche  Geschichte  und  Lit- 
teratur"  in  1890,  the  "Magazin  fUr  die  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Judenthums  "  in  1893,  the  "  Israelitische 
AVoehenschrift  "  in  1894,  and  "  Der  Judische  Kantor" 
in  1897,  in  which  \'ear,  too,  the  "Judisches  Litera- 
turblatt  "  removed  to  Cracow  ;  there  were  thus  left  of 
the  old  foundations  only  the  "Monatsschrift  fl'ir  Ge- 
schichte und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  "  (which, 
moreover,  also  suspended  from  1887  to  1802),  the 
"Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,"  "Der  Isra- 
elii." and  "  Die  Jiidische  Presse,"  and  of  the  annuals 
only  the  "  Jlidischer  Volks-  und  Haus-Kalender." 

However,  at  least  thirty  new  German  periodicals 
appeared  in  Germany  during  the  twenty  years.  Of 
these  "Die  Laubhutte  "  (from  1883),  the  "Israeli- 
tisches  Gemeindeblalt "  (from  1888),  the  "  Allgemeine 
Israelitische  Woehcnschrift "  (from  1892),  and  the 
"Judisches  Familienblatt "  (from  1898)  belong  in 
the  category  of  religious  and  sociid  newspapers;  the 
"  Popular- Wissenschaftliche  Monatsblittter  "  (from 
1881),  "Israelitische  Monatsschrift"  (1S84-95;  sup- 
plement of  "  Die  Jiidische  Presse  "),  and  "Zcitschrift 
fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland  "  (1887- 
1892)  were  scientific— the  fact  that  only  one  of  them 
outlived  the  century  is  significant.  The  "Zcit- 
schrift fiir  Hebriiisclie  Bibliographic  "  was  founded 
in  1896  to  replace  Steinschneider's  "  Hebriiisclie 
Bibliographic,"  which  ceased  publication  in  1882. 
"Lehrerheim"  (1895)  was  established  as  a  special 
organ  for  teachers,  and  the  "Israelitischcr  Jugcnd- 
freund  "  (189.'j)  one  for  the  young;  the  "Judische 
Turnzeitung"  (1900)  became  the  organ  of  the  Jew- 
ish athletic  societies;  the  "  Berliner  Vereinsbote  " 
(1895),  "Zion"  (1895),  and  "Jeschurun  "  (1900)  sup- 
ported Zionism;  "  Pahlstina  "  devoted  itself  to  the 
study  of  economic  conditions  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
the  "Jiidische  Moderne  "  (1897)  is  especially  belle- 
tnslic,  and  "Ost  und  West"  (1900),  an  illustrated 
monthly  for  general  interests. 

Among  the  Hebrew  periodicals  in  German)-  "Ha- 
Jledabber  le-Yisrael"  (1881-82)  and  "Ha-Hozeh" 
were  short-lived;  later,  however,  two  scientific 
magazines,  "Jli-ilizrah  umi-ila'arab "  (published 
at  first  in  Vienna)  and  "Ha-Shiloah"  (1896),  were 
more  successful ;  the  latter  was  Zionistic. 

In  Austria  the  oidy  long-established  papers  pub- 
lished during  this  period  were  "  Die  Neuzeit  "  (until 
1902)  and  the  "  Mittheilungen  der  Oesterreichisch- 
Israclitischcn  Union  "  (1888,  still  appearing  in  1904). 
Of  the  dozen  or  more  new  papers  the  most  im- 
portant perhaps  was  "Dr.  Bloch's  Oesterreichische 
Woehcnschrift,"  founded  in  1884  especially  to  com- 
bat antiSemitism.  The  "  Jildisches  Volksblatt"  and 
the  "Monalsschrift  dcrOeslerreichisch-Israelitischen 
Union  "  (both in  1889) are  likewise  important.  Two 
papers  were  founded  to  represent  labor  interests: 
"Die  Welt"  (1897)  and  "  Der  Jiidische  Ariieiter" 
(1898),  the  former  of  which  became  the  organ  of 
Zionism,  together  with  the  " Zionistische  Rund- 
schau. "   A  special  periodical  for  cantors,  as  a  supple- 
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ment  to  "Die  'Waliiheit,"  was  founded  in  1S81  un- 
der tlie  title '"Oesterieicliiscli-L'ngiinsche  Kautoicn 
Zeitung."  The  " -Monatssclirift  flir  Litemtur  und 
Wissenscliaft  des  Judcntlnuus,"  like  many  similar 
scienlitio  magazines  in  Germany,  had  hut  a  slmrt 
existence  (1889-90).  The  few  attemjMs  at  the  puh- 
lication  of  Hebrew  periodicals  in  Vienna  during  this 
period  met  with  lilile  success.  "Ha-Shahar"  itseU', 
despite  its  popularity,  had  to  cease  publication  in 
1884  for  lack  of  subscribers;  the  most  successfid  of 
the  new  Hebrew  papers  was  '"Bet  Talmu<l "  (1880- 
188G),  a  scieutilic  monthly. 

During  tlie  period  under  discussion  there  were 
addcii  to  the  "  ^Magyar  I/raclita  "  as  permanent  publi- 
cations in  Hungarian  "' Egyenliiseg  "  (from  1.882). 
"Magyar  Zsido  Szemle "  (from  1884).  "Paiyazat" 
(from  1891).  and  "  A  Jijvi)  "(only  1897).  Of  German 
papers  in  Hungary  the  " JNIitteiluugen  der  Freien 
Vereinigung  fi'ir  die  Inleressen  des  Orthodoxen 
Judenthums"  (1887)  and  the  "  Ungarische  Wocheu- 
.schrift"  (189.5)  were  tlic  only  two  of  five  or  six  to 
rival  for  any  length  of  lime  "Der  Ungariscbe  Isra- 
elii." In  Bohemia  beside  the  older  "Israelitische 
Gemeindczcitung"  there  appeared  the  "Jiidische 
Chronik  "  (189.5),  a  literary  monthly,  and  "  Ji'idisches 
Gefnhl  "  (1900).  a  ix-riodieal  for  the  young. 

America — English  Papers  :  The  number  of 
new  English  papers  whieh  appeared  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  duration  of  lime  during  the  period  1881-1900 
was  over  seventy-five;  as  many  as  ten  were  estab- 
ished  in  the  year  1895  alone.  A  few.  such  as  "The 
Reform  Advocate"  of  Chicago  (1891)  for  example, 
took  a  place  of  influence  beside  the  "American 
Israelite,"  "The  Jewish  Messenger."  "The  American 
Hebrew, "  and  "  The  Hebrew-  "  of  San  Francisco.  By 
far  the  greater  j)art  of  them,  however,  are  of  local 
interest  only.  Among  the  longest  enduring  and 
most  iiuportant  in  the  various  centers  of  Jewish  set- 
tlement the  following  may  be  mentioned:  "The 
Chicago  Israelite"  (1.8841;  "the  "  Heine  w  Standard" 
(1883)^ind  "Hebrew  Journal  "  (188.5)  of  Kew  York; 
••Th('  Jewisli  Spectator"  (1885)  of  Memphis;  "The 
Jewish  Exponent"  (1887)  of  Philadelphia;  "The 
Jewish  Tidings"  (1887)  of  Rochester;  "The  Jcwi.sli 
Voices  "  ( 1 888)"of  St.  Louis ;  "  The  Jewish  Chronicle  " 
( 1890^93)  of  Boston  ;  "  The  American  Hebrew  News  " 
(1892-1901)  of  Portland.  Ore. ;  "Tlie  Jewish  South" 
(1893)  of  Richmond ;  "  The  Jewish  Sentiment  "  (189.5) 
of  Atlanta;  "The  Jewisli  Comment  "  (189.5)of  Balti- 
more ;  "  The  Jewish  Ledger  "  (189.5)  of  New  Orleans ; 
and  "The  Jewish  Review  and  Observer "  (1899)  of 
Cleveland. 

Of  magazines  "The  American  Jewess"  (189.5- 
1899)  was  especially  devoted  to  women's  interests; 
"The  Rabbinical  Review  "  (1881-82)  and  the  "Me- 
nonih"  (founded  188(i)  were  among  the  hist  of  the 
scientific-literary  magazines  in  the  United  Stjites 
(the  latter  became  one  of  the  foremost  periodicals  in 
tlie  country),  the  "  Publications  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish Historical  Society  "(since  1893)  being  entirely  his- 
torical. "The  American  Jews'  Annual"  (1884-97) 
was  one  of  the  few  of  its  class  ever  established  in 
America.  A  single  number  of  a  magazine  devoted 
to  cabalistic  science  appeared  in  Boston  in  1.19.5.  Of 
German  jiapers  in  America  "  Sulamit  "  was  a  literary 
monthly:   and  "Freitag  zu  Nacht"  (from  1.888).  a 


weekly.  There  were  likewise  several  Zionist  papers 
of  brief  existence,  and  two  or  three  organs  of  the 
B'ne  B'rith  or  other  lodges. 

Judaeo-German  :  The  Jews  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica from  Slavonic:  countries  during  the  great  immi- 
grations were  not  long  in  apjireciating  the  useful- 
ness of  the  newspaper.  Ninety  or  a  hundred  Jud;vo- 
German  journals  were  founded  between  1885  and 
1900,  the  ]jerio(l  of  greatest  activity  in  this  regard 
being  around  1890.  when  many  papers  ajipeared 
in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes.  The  greater 
part  of  the  journals  enjoyed  but  a  brief  existence; 
the  most  important  of  all  remained  the  first-estab- 
lished, the  "Jiidische  Gazetten,"  which,  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  its  adopted  country,  purchased 
and  consolidated  about  twenty  of  the  new  pajiers, 
some  of  which,  however,  continued  to  ajipear  as  its 
daily  (e.g.,  the  "Jiidisches  Tageblatt")  or  other 
sjiecial  editions.  Among  the  most  important  or  inter- 
esting papers  of  this  class  which  have  a|)peared  are: 
The  "New  Yorker  Jiidische  Zeitung"  (1885-89).  in 
the  special  Juda-o-IIungarian  dialect;  Goldfaden's 
"New-Yorker  Illustrirte  JUdi.sche  Zeitung"  (1887). 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  in  the  Juda'o-Polish 
dialect;  "Der  Volksadvokat "  (from  1887);  "Der 
Jiidischer  Courier  "  (1887-1902) :  "  Der  Vol  ksf  reuiid  " 
(1889);  "Die  Arbeiter  Zeitung"  (1890-1902),  most 
important  of  the  labor  journals;  "Sulamit "  (from 
1890),  a  Zionist  publication;  "Der  Telegraf  "  (1.S90- 
1899);  "Der  Tilglicher  Herold "  (from  1891);  and 
"Vorwiirts  "  (from  1897).  a  socialist  organ.  Of  the 
Judifo-German  magazines  the  i)rincipal  ones  have 
been :  "  Yom-Tob  Blatter  "  ( 1897-99),  issued  only  for 
Jewish  and  American  holidays;  "Die  Freie  Gesell- 
schaft"  (189.5-1902),  an  anarchist  monthly;  "Die 
Zukunft"  (from  1892;  still  publislied),  a  "socialist 
monthly;  "Der  Nene  Geist,"  a  monthly  edited  by 
Ilarkavy,  which,  like  "  Natur  und  Leben,"  had  but  a 
brief  existence  (in  1897);  and,  finallv,  "Der  Land 
Hakam"  (from  1893)  and  "Der  Jiidischer  Puck" 
(1894-96).  two  humoristic  jieriodicals.  In  South 
America  "Der  Jiidische  Phonograph"  was  founded 
at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1897. 

Hebrew :  An  attempt  was  inade  also  to  force 
the  American  Hebrew  press  to  share  the  revival 
which  took  )ilace  in  the  native  countries  of  the  new- 
comers. No  fewer  than  fifteen  or  twenty  Hebrew 
periodicals  were  established  between  1.888  and  1900 
in  the  I'liited  States,  devoted  in  ])art  to  literature  and 
science,  in  part  to  iiolitical  and  social  topics.  Only 
a  few.  however,  had  so  long  a  lift?  as  "  Ha-Pisgah  " 
(founded  in  1890  and  continued  as  "  Ha-Tehi  wall  " 
until  1900)  and  "  Ila-'Ibri  "(1892-98).  orcven  as  "Ner 
ha-Ma'aiabi"  (189.5-97)  and  "Ha-Modia'  le-I.Ioda- 
sbim"  (1900-2). 

England  :  Conditions  in  England  reflected,  but 
only  to  a  small  degree,  those  in  America.  "The 
Jewish  Chronicle"  and  "The  Jewisli  AVoild  "  nx't 
with  no  serious  rivalry  in  their  field  of  activity.  Of 
half  a  dozen  new  journals  in  English  founded  be- 
tween 1882  and  l.'^90.  only  "The  Jewish  Standard" 
(1888-90).  an  Orthodox  weekly,  had  any  measure  of 
success.  "Palestine,"  the  (|uarterly  of  theChovevei 
Ziou  Association,  and  "Young  Israel."  a  magazine 
for  the  young,  were  established  in  1897.  In  the  do- 
ni:iiii   of  science   the  "Jewish  Quarterly  Review" 
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(from  1888)  took  a  leading  place  among  the  few  mag- 
azines of  its  class  existing  in  tlie  Jewish  world  dur- 
ing the  period  under  discussion.  The  new  Judajo- 
German  publications  were  cliicHyof  tlie  socialist  and 
labor  class;  the  most  successful  after  the  early  im- 
migration movement  was  "  Der  Arbeiterfreund  " 
(1886-91);  later  "The  Jewish  Observer"  (from  1894) 
and  "Der  Jiidischer  Express"  (from  1890)  became 
the  representatives  of  this  class  of  papers;  "Ger- 
minal "  (1900)  was  anarchistic.  The  comic  press 
was  represented  by  "Pipifox."  Of  Hebrew  period- 
icals "  Ha-Degel "  (founded  in  1897)  became  a  success- 
ful newspaper;  "lla-Yehudi"  (1898)  was  founded  in 
the  interests  of  Zionism  and  Orthodoxy.  In  English- 
speaking  places  outside  of  the  United  States  and 
England  Gibraltar  established  the  "  Voice  of  Jacob  " 
in  1883;  Sydney  and  Melbourne  (Australia),  "The 
Jewish  Herald"  in  188:^  aud  the  former  "The  Aus- 
tralian Hebrew"  in  1895  aud  the  latter  the  "Aus- 
tralasian Hebrew"  in  189T;  and  Montreal,  "The 
Jewish  Times  "  (the  lirst  Jewish  jiaper  in  Canada)  in 
1898.  In  India  Bombay  has  had  at  least  three  Mah- 
rati-English  pajiers,  aud  Calcutta  two  Arabic  in  He- 
brew characters. 

Russia :  As  was  noticed  above,  toward  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period  under  discussion  there  liad  been 
on  the  part  of  Jewish  readers  in  Russia  a  marked  in- 
clination toward  non-Hebrew  literature;  indeed,  it 
seemed  to  some  that  Hebrew  as  the  language  of  pe- 
riodicals was  doomed ;  "  Ha-Karmel "  ceased  publi- 
cation in  1881,  three  years  before  "Ha-Shahar"  in 
Vienna  did  the  same.  With  the  renewed  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews,  however,  a  decided  change  to  ear-, 
lier  ideals  took  place;  tlie  Maskilim  redoul)led  their 
elTorts,  and  met  a  willing  response.  "na-Asif,"a 
literary  annual  establi-shed  in  1884,  found  7,000  sub- 
scribers— a  considerable  number  when  compared 
with  the  800  which  "Ha-Shabar"  had  had  in  its 
most  successful  days.  Other  annuals  and  monthlies 
followed  before  1886.  A  daily  press  of  any  kind 
had  never  been  able  to  exist  in  Russia;  and  even  the 
weeklies  issued  from  time  to  time  had  been  so  re- 
stricted as  to  be  without  importance.  The  measure 
of  the  change  in  conditions  in  the  new  era.  tlierefore, 
can  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  1886  a  Hebrew 
daily,  with  paid  coiUributors — the  first  in  the  history 
of  Jewish  journalism — was  established  as  "Ha- 
Yom,"  and  that  in  the  same  year  "  Ha-Meliz  "  and 
"Ha-Zefirah"  likewise  became  dailies,  witli  thou- 
sands of  subscribers  (see  also  Russia,  Peiuodic.vi.s 
in).  Of  the  Judico-German  publications  in  Russia, 
Zuderbaum"s  "  Jiidischcs  Volksblatt."  a  weekly,  was 
publislied  from  1881  to  1889;  and  "  Der  Jiidischer 
Arbeiler  "  (from  1S9T)  represented  the  interestsof  the 
Russian  Social  Democrats.  Of  periodicals  in  Rus- 
sian several  were  attemiited  before  the  revival  of 
Hebrew,  but  the  "Voskhod,"  which  became  a 
monthly  in  1881,  found  no  important  rival  until 
"Budushchnost "  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury (1900-2). 

Galicia  sliared  in  the  revival  of  Hebrew  to  a 
greater  extent  even  than  Russia.  Between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  ])eri(idical  publications  of  various 
classes,  |)rineipally  literarj-  weeklies  and  monthlies. 
were  publislied  there.  Among  the  moat  noteworthy 
are  the  weekly  "  Ha-Maggid  le-Yisrael "  (since  1893) ; 


the  monthly  "Ahabat  Ziyyon"  (since  1894);  the 
(luarterly  "  Ha-Eshkol "  ("since  1898);  "GanSha'- 
shuim"  (from  1899),  a  weekly  for  children.  "Ozar 
ha-Sifnit"  (1887-96)  was  an  annual  for  literature, 
belles-lettres,  and  .science.  Of  the  half-dozen  Juda'o- 
German  periodicals  founded  in  Galicia  toward  the 
close  of  the  century,  "Der  Jude"  (since  1899)  is  a 
general  news  weekly.  Of  German  papers,  "Jerusa- 
lem "  (founded  in  1899)  for  literature,  and  the  "  Ki-a- 
kauer  Ji'ulische  Zeitung"  (1898)  for  science  and  Zi- 
onism, may  be  mentioned.  In  the  South-Slavonic 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire  there  was  never 
an  active  Jewish  press,  although  Jloritz  Grfinwald's 
"Das  Jildische  Centralblatt "  (1883)  appeared  for 
seven  years.  In  Moravia  the  "Judische  Volks- 
stinuue,"  a  labor  journal,  was  founded  in  1900.  In 
Rumania  seven  or  eiglit  Rumanian  journals — prin- 
cipally Zionist — and  half  as  many  Juda>o-German 
were  established,  most  of  them  near  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century.  Tlie  first  journal  in  Bulgarian 
was  "  El  Tresoro  "  (1894-96).  although  within  the  fol- 
lowing few  years  sever.al  others  appeared. 

Palestine  :  The  nev  period  brought  several  He- 
brew papers  to  the  aid  of  Ha-HabazzeUit  "  and 
"Ha-Zebi  "  in  Palestine,  the  latter  of  which  ceased 
publication  in  1900  and  was  continued  as  "  Haslika- 
fah."  Luncz's  annual  "  Yerushalayim,"  scientific, 
and  "Torah  mi-Ziyyon "  (1886-87".  1896-99).  rab- 
binical, are  examples  of  the  most  important  of  the 
new  foundations. 

The  activity  of  the  Judito-Spanish  press  noted 

during  the  preceding  decade  continued  during  1881- 

1900  (Bulgaria  having  a  share  therein 

Ladino  from  1894),  though  toward  the  close  of 
Press.  the  period  all  Turkish  journals  were 
compelled  to  suspend  publication  for 
a  time.  Of  the  older  papers,  "El  Tienipo,"  "El 
Lunar,"  "El  Telegraf,"aud  "La  Esperanza  "contin- 
ued publication  into  the  new  century,  together  with 
several  out  of  fifteen  or  twenty  new  ones  that  were 
established;  viz.,  "La  Verdad "  of  Smyrna,  "El 
Novclista,"  "Carmi."  "El  Avenir,"  "El  Mcsserrit," 
and  "  La  Verdad  "  of  Sofia.  "  El  Luzero  de  la  Paci- 
encia"  (Turn-Severin,  1886-87)  was  the  first  Juiheo- 
Siianish  journal  of  the  East  printed  in  Laliu  charac- 
ters; "El  Progresso  "  (1899)  was  founded  in  Vienna, 
"El  Sabado  Segreto"  in  Jlexico  (1889),  and  "El 
Colono  Israelita"in  Buenos  Ayres.  "O  Israelitis 
Chronographos"  of  Corfu  is  the  only  Jewish  period- 
ical recorded  which  has  a  Greek  title,  though  snme 
of  the  Judieo-Spanish  jiapers  have  been  issued  with 
Greek  departments.  In  Italy  "Or  Iia-Lebanon" 
(1886),  an  Arabic  monthly,  was  edited  by  a  native 
of  Algiers. 

In  North  Africa  several  Arabic  journals  were 
founded:  "  Al-Mubashshir  "  ( 1884) and  "Al-Bustan  " 
(1889)  in  Tunis  (the  former  of  which  was  forced  by 
the  government  to  suspend  issue),  and  "  Al-Farah  " 
(1900)  in  Egypt.  The  "  Vigio  Israelite  "  (188.5-93),'in 
Arabic  and  French,  and  "  La  Jeunesse  Israelite " 
(1890),  "Ha-Sliofet"(1894),  and  "L'Israelile  Alge- 
rien "  (1900)  in  French  were  established  in  Oran. 
Aside  from  annuals  and  bulletins,  the  few  new  pe- 
riodicals which  appeared  in  France  during  this  period 
were:  in  French,  "LaVraie  Parole"  (1893),  "Kad- 
imah  "  or  "  En  A  vant "  ( 1896 ;  by  the  students  of  the 
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Nationalist  party),  and  two  Zionist  papers,  "Le 
Flaral)i-au"  (1899)  and  "L'Echo  Sioniste "  (1900); 
iu  Judivo-German,  "Die  Pariser  Allgcmeine  Jii- 
discbe  Volkszeitung"  (1892)  and  "Ha-Tikwah" 
(1897) ;  and  in  Hebrew,  '•  Ila-Hoker  "  (1891).  In  Hol- 
land the  principal  new  papers  were  "  Achawa " 
(1888),  pedagogic,  and  the  "Centraal  Blad  voor  Is- 
raelieten  in  Xederland  "  (1885),  a  successfnl  weekly. 
Since  1900:  The  Jewish  press  in  the  new  cen- 
tury has  continued  to  develop  along  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  niuetecuth.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  English  and  Juda^o-Ger- 
man  periodicals  in  America  is  steady,  though  of 
Hebrew  magazines  "Ha-Le'om"  seems  to  stand 
alone.  Russia's  daily  press  has  been  increased  by 
at  least  one  Hebrew  and  one  Juda^o-German  paper, 
and  auother  Hebrew  journal  appears  several  times  a 
week.  In  Germany  the  short-lived  "Ha-Keshet,"  a 
Hebrew  illustrated  journal  devoted  especially  to  art, 
was  especially  noteworthy.  New  Hungarian,  Ru- 
manian, Bulgarian,  and  Judteo-Spauish  journals 
have  likewise  been  founded.  The  Italian  "Rivista 
Israelitica "  has  been  established  as  a  companion 
journal  to  the  ~  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives  "  of  France 
and  the  "Jewish  Quarterly  Review  "  of  England.  In 
Switzerland  several  Zionist  organs  are  now  being 
published  in  various  languages.  In  more  distant 
countries  the  "Message  Ziouiste  "  (French)  of  Alex- 
andria and  ■■  Al  Mizrayim  "  (Arabic  and  Juda;o-Span- 


Mm^h 


Sfci<ii>*^df' 


.j^ii^a^i^'^iiaisg::.^- 


Stpttmlxi   1901, 
(U   *rt4ci  X 


^     Si-: 


TItle-Page  of  "Jung  Juda." 

ish)  of  Cairo;  "Shoshannah  "  (Arabic)  and  "The 
Voice  of  Sinai"  of  Calcutta;  the  "Soutli  African 
Jewish  Chronicle"  (English)  and  the  "Jewish  Ad- 
vocate "  (Jud.To-German)  of  Cape  Town,  and,  final- 
ly, "Israel's  Messenger"  of  Shanghai  are  the  latest 
established. 


Detailed  accounts  of  the  more  important  Jewish 
periodicals  are  given  in  The  Jkwisii  Encvcl()pei)i.\ 
under  the  respective  captions.  The  list  of  period- 
icals herc^with  annexed  includes  the  available  data 
concerning  every  periodical  jjublication  of  which 
any  notice  could  be  found ;  it  has  been  revised  and 
augmented  by  Dr.  Meyer  Kayserling  of  Budapest, 
Dr.  N.  Porges  of  Leip.sic,  Dr.  Samuel  Posnanski  of 

Mr.  18.  WiM,  1901    —   j-Din  .-"n  .rr  n^2*n 


i^. 


I 


*■ 


.^T^  »  .^  "  rnaw  S3  ■ 
.?  «  t  i,»i  •y'j^  T3 


Title-Page  of  "'01am  Katan." 

Warsaw,  Mo'ise  Schwab  of  Paiis,  M.  Franco  of 
Rumelia,  Dr.  Aaron  Freimann  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  S.  Seeligman  of  Amsterdam,  Dr.  Samuel 
Krauss  of  Budapest,  and  Rabbi  Ehrenpreis  of 
Sofia.  The  supplementary  table  on  page  640  re- 
capitulates the  number  of  journals  (including  news- 
papers, but  excluding  year-books,  calendars,  and 
other  annuals),  in  each  language,  founded  iu  the 
various  countries,  the  figures  in  parentheses  indica- 
ting the  number  now  being  published  (so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained;  the  actual  numbers  are  in  excess 
of  those  given).     See  also  Ai,m.\n.\cs. 

Bibliography:  ^Imfiiciiii  IsraeUtr.  .Tune  8,  1."),  22,  29,  1S93 : 
American  Jcux'  Anmuil,  1SS8.  p.  IKI:  Bwkler,  Prcimr  unit 
Jiidf  iiHiiim,  in  (iiese,  hie  Judenfruiir,  Berlin,  IStii);  David- 
son, The  Genesis  of  IJc)irew  Perimlical  Lilemturc.  Balti- 
more, 19U0:  Franco,  Ensoi  sur  l'Ilisl<iire  i/c.v  Ixrarliles  (le 
rEmpire  Uttnman.  pp.  277  et  seii.,  Paris,  I.w.i ;  Kiriiliis.  in 
American  JeuisU  Year  Bonk.  i.  271-2S2,  Pliiladi-lphia,  IMIS; 
Gelger,  In  Wiss.Zeit.  J\hl.  Theiil.  Iv.  28ii,  4.V.I:  v.  :i7:.' :  (,rQn- 
baum.  Jli'/i>T)i-.^'/""ii.sc/ii-f')ii<-.«((im(i((HV.  pp.  US  I.Vh.  Knink- 
fort-on-thi'-Mam,  Is'.W;  Harris,  in  Jcici.'*)!  I'lirnnich  iI.iMnlun', 
Ma?  l>,  I1KI4:  Jii.'ohs  and  Wolf,  llihl.  .1h(;(o-Jii(/.  pp.  ;!<.»  ct 
w;.,  Lonilun  ;  JIhlische  (;azclteu.  .\.\.  fy  ct  acq.  (.\iiril20, 
ISiW);  Kav>erlin)i.  In  Winter  and  Wiinsclie,  Die  JUilisciic  Lit- 
tcrntur.  III.  SiMI  .Sfd;  I.ippe,  liiblioiirapldsclics  Lexicon.  I. 
(5(12  et  .vi</.,  new  scries,  i.  4o7  f(  «</..  Vienna,  1S81,  18i)9;  Mar- 
kens,  The  HclircUK  in  America,  pp.  2(kV274.  New  York. 
ISSH;  In  /{.  E.  J.  xl.  271;  Sablozkl.  In  Oiar  lia-Sifnit,  18!«i. 
V.  2711  2s;t;  siiiKfT.  Prr^te  nud  .Jmtenttinm.  Vienna,  I.'*82 ; 
Stelnsihiii-iflei-.  Helo:  Hilil.\.ii.xv.t»:  iilcm. in  Zeitschrift 
fUr  ilic  Heliiiiiixiii  liilirr.'isin  lies  Judcnilinnii'.  l.-mi.  111.2ft- 
:«;  \Vt.|s.slHT(r.  Die  Xenlielnflinclie  Anfkli'Ininiia-Litcralur 
inOalizien.  pp.  4!l  77,  Vienna,  IWIS;  Wiener.  Ilistoruof  Yiil- 
dish  Lilernlure.m.  :i')7  :!<»>,  New  Vork.lWlil;  Wise.  In  Juila- 
ism  al  the  M'nrhl  n  Parliament  of  Urligiim.  pp.  4<I2  4n».  Cln- 
dnnatl.  IKM  ;  Zeitsehrift  JUr  UcbrUiJiehe  liiltliouraphie.  i. 
35,  V.  loiJ,  vll.  25. 
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PERIZZITES  (T"ia) :  Canaanitisli  tribe  settled 
in  the  soiitli  i>(  I'iik'siiiK'  bet  ween  liar  aud  Isegcb, 
allliough  it  is  nut  nicnlioupd  in  the  genealogy  in 
Gen.  X.  According  lo  the  Biblical  references,  Abra- 
ham, when  he  entered  Palestine,  found  the  Peiiz- 
zites  dwelling  near  the  Canaanites  {ih.  xiii.  7),  and 
God  promised  to  destroy  both  these  peoples  {ib. 
XV.  201.  Jacob  reproved  his  sons  because  of  the 
crime  of  Shechem.  inasmuch  as  he  feared  the  Periz- 
ziles  and  the  Canaauites  (('4.  xxxiv.  30).  Moses 
promised  the  Israelites  to  bring  them  unto  the  place 
of  th(^  Peri/.zites  and  the  Amoriles  (Hx.  xxx.  8); 
and  at  a  later  time  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Ju- 
dah  coucjuered  the  Caniianiles  and  the  Perizziles 
(Judges  i.  4).  The  Perizziles  were  among  the  tribes 
that  were  not  subjected  to  tribute  by  Solomon  (I 
Kings  ix.  20-22),  while  the  complaint  was  brought 
to  Ezra  that  the  priests  and  tlu^  Levitcs  would  not 
separate  themselves  from  the  Perizzitesand  the  other 
peoples  of  the  land  (Ezra  ix.  1). 

The  view  was  formerlj-  held  that  the  Perizzites 
were  a  prehistoric  tribe  which  became  assimilated  to 
the  Cauaanites  when  the  latter  invaded  Palestine; 
but  this  is  in  contradiction  to  the  fact  that  the 
Perizzites  are  not  menl  ioued  in  the  genealogy.  More 
recent  commentators  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
names  "Perizi"  and  "Perazi"  are  identical,  and  that  , 
the  Bible  has  included  vuider  the  name  "Periz- 
zites" all  stocks  dwelling  in  unwalled  towns. 

BinLiOGRAPHY:  Rlehms,  HtiiKhvUrtrrh.  2(1  ed.,  p.  1211; 
Clieyne and  Black,  i/'mi/c.  Dihl. s.v.;  Hastinjrs,  Dwt.Bibh; s.v. 
D.  S,    O. 

PEK.JTJKY:  The  violation  of  an  oath  or 
solenm  pronnse;  solemn  assertion  of  a  falsity. 
While  perjury  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
sins  (Zech.v.  4),  and  the  perjurer  was  not  considered 
worthy  to  enter  the  holy  places  (Ps.  xv.  1-4),  no 
human  penalty  Avas  prescribed  for  it  in  the  Bible, 
the  punishment  of  the  |)erjured  being  left  to  God. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  commentators  take  the  com- 
mandment in  Ex.  XX.  7;  Dent.  v.  11  (comp. 
Onkelos,  NJJO?.  and  LXX.,  i-l  fiaraiu)  to  refer  to 
a  vain,  useless  oath  (.see  Oath).  There  is  another 
in-oliibition  against  sweaiiug  falsely  (Lev.  xix.  11, 
12),  which  prescribes  no  special  ininishment;  from 
the  context  it  may  be  taken  lo  refer  to  perjury 
connnittod  in  a  civil  transaction  or  ata  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. The  witness  who  refuses  to  give  testimony 
when  adjured  to  do  so,  or  he  who  makes  foolish  prom- 
ises "  to  do  evil  or  to  do  good,"  (ind  does  not  fulfil 
them,  is  required  to  bring  an  offering  to  atone  for 
his  sin  (Lev.  v.  1,  4-13).  These  few  scattered  laws 
about  perjury  were  discussed  by  the  Rabbisinmuch 
detail,  and  the  various  kindsof  jierjury  were  formu- 
lat;e(l  by  them  under  four  heads,  according  to  the 
kind  of  punishment  intlicted. 

I.  The  violation  of   oath.s  which  have  no  civil 

bearing,  and  which  affect  only  the  individual  who 

l)ronouuces  them  (<1t3'3  nj?13t;').     One  who  swears 

that  ho  did,  or  that  he  did  not,  or  that  he  would,  or 

would    not.   do  a   certain  thing,   the 

Individual    matter  in  itself  being  of  no  concern  to 

Acts.         any   one   else,  and  then  violated  his 

oath  when  he  could   have  performed 

it.  or  if  his  as.sertion  is  found  to  be  false,  is  guilty 

of  perjury.     If  the  perjury  wascommitted  wittingly 
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lie  is  liuble  to  the  punishment  of  flagellation :  if  un- 
wittingly, he  is  required  to  bring  a  guilt-offering, 
■varying  in  kind  with  his  wealth  (IIV)  ilh^VI-  If  ''^ 
is  wealthy,  the  offering  must  consist  of  a  female 
sheep  or  goat;  if  lie  can  not  afford  that,  he  must 
bring  an  offering  of  two  pigeons;  and  if  he  can  not  af- 
ford even  those,  he  must  bring  a  meal-offering  (Shebu. 
iii.  1-7,  based  on  Lev.  v.  4-13;  JIaimonides,  "  Vad." 
Shebuot,  i.  1-3,  ii.-v.  11).  If  after  taking  the  oath 
Le  discovers  that  he  can  not  conveniently  abide  by  it, 
he  may  have  his  oath  dissolved  by  a  learned  man  or 
by  three  ordinary  men  (I.e.  vi. ;  see  0.*.Tii;  Vows). 

II.  An  oath  taken  in  vain  (Xlt;*  nV13C')-  Four 
kinds  of  oaths  are  included  by  the  Kabbis  under 
this  Jiead;  in  each  case,  if  taken  wittingly,  the  pun- 
ishment is  flagellation,  l)ut  there  is  no  punishment  at 
all  where  the  oath  was  taken  unwittingly.  These 
oaths  are:  (1)  A  false  affirmation,  in  the  form  of  an 
•oath,  in  regard  to  a  well-known  fact,  or  facts,  as  when 
one  swears  that  a  man  is  a  woman  or  that  gold  is 
silver.     (2)  An  atlirmation,  in  the  form  of  an  oath, 

to  patent  facts,  as  when  one  swears 

Vain         that  the  sky  is  the  sky  or  that  a  stone 

Oaths.        isa  stone.     (3)  Swearing  to  transgress 

a    religious    commandment.      (4)  An 

undertaking,  under  oath,  to  do  things  impossible  of 

•execution,  as  when  one  swears  not  to  sleep  for  three 

consecutive  days,  or  not  to  eat  for  seven  consecutive 

davs  (Shebu.  iii.  89,  11,  based  on  E.\.  x.\.  7;  Deut.  v. 

11;  "Yad,"  I.e.  1.  4-7,  v.  12-22). 

III.  A  false  assertion,  or  denial,  under  oath,  in 
regard  to  a  claim  made  for  the  return  of  a  deposit  or 
a  loan  (mpan  nvi3t')-  One  who  swears  falsely  in 
repudiation  of  a  demand  made  upon  him  by  another 
when  his  admis.sion  would  have  made  him  liable  to 
payment  is  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  claim  plus  one- 
fifth  of  its  amount;  besides  this,  he  is  reqidred  to 
bring  a  guilt-offering  to  atone  for  his  sin.  This 
punishment   is  administered   only  when  the  claim 

consists  of  money  or  movable  proji- 
In  Civil  erty;  but  if  the  claim  concerns  real 
Actions,      estate,  or  slaves,  or  documents,  or  if 

the  claim  is  of  such  a  nature  that  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  would  not 
make  him  liabl(!  to  payment,  as  in  the  case  of  fines 
(see  Admissions  ix  Evidence),  there  is  no  punish- 
ment attached,  although  the  perjured  is  regarded 
as  guilt}'  of  the  kind  of  perjury  included  in  defini- 
tion No,  I.  (Shebu.  v.-vi.,  based  on  Lev.  v.  21-26; 
see  Shebu.  36b,  37b:  Ker.  9a;  "Yad,"  I.e.  i.  8-11, 
vii.-viii.).  Perjury  in  an  oath  taken  in  the  court- 
room (p"Tn  nvUC)  is  included  under  this  head  and 
is  trcate<l  accordingly  ("  Yad,"  I.e.  .\i.  20). 

rV.  The  refusal  of  witnesses  to  testifj'  to  a  fact 
when  adjured  to  do  so  (nnyn  nyiaO-  If  wit- 
nesses to  a  case  involving  a  monetary  transaction, 
whose  testimony  would  be  suflicient  to  decide  the 
case  against  llie  defendant,  swear  that  they  had  not 
witnessed  the  tiansaclion,  or  if  they  reply  in  the 

aflirniative  to  the  adjuration   of  the 

Refusal  to    jilaintiff   after   they  have   denied   all 

Testify.       knowledge  of    the   transaction,   they 

are  ie(|uired  to  bring  a  guilt-offering, 
varying  in  kind  with  their  wealth,  as  explained  in 
definition   No.   I.  (Shebu.  iv.,  based  on  Lev.  v.  1; 
"Yad,"/.c  i.  12,  13;  i.x.,  .\.). 
IX.— 41 


In  all  these  cases,  if  the  perjurer  took  his  oath 
under  duress,  or  if  he  was  compelled  to  violate  his 
oath,  he  is  free  from  all  punishment  ( Shebu.  26a; 
Xed.  27a;  "Yad,"  I.e.  iii.  1).  The  perjurer,  even 
though  he  submits  to  the  punishment  imposed  upon 
him.  is  still  regarded  as  answerable  before  God,  for 
perjury  involves,  besides  the  civil  wrong,  the  dese- 
cration of  God's  naine("  hillul  ha-Shem  "),  for  which 
divine  punishment  will  be  meted  out  (Shebu.  39a; 
"Yad,"  I.e.  .xii.  1,  2;  ili.  Teshubah,  i.  2). 

Xo  oath  can  be  administered  by  a  court  to  one 
who  has  once  perjured  himself  in  any  of  the  cases 
mentioned  above,  even  though  the  litigant  ugainst 
whom  he  had  been  called  is  willing  to  Ix  iicve  him 
on  his  oath;  nor  is  his  testim<iny  admitted  in  evi- 
dence (Shebu.  vii.  4;  "  Yad,"  To'en,  ii.  12;  Shulhan 
•Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  34,  5;  92,  1,  2).  If,  how- 
ever, he  undergoes  the  punishment  of  scourging,  or 
manifests  such  signs  of  contrition  that  the  court  is 
satistied  that  he  sincerely  regrets  his  transgression, 
he  is  restored  to  his  former  position  in  the  commu- 
nity ("Yad,"  Edut,  xii.  9:  ih.  To'en,  ii.  9,  10;  see 
"  Kesef  Mishneh  "  and  "  Lehcm  Mishneh  "  ad  lac. ; 
Hoshen  Mishpat,  34,  33;  92,  14). 

BiBLior.R.M'HV  :  Slndljiiii  ' A ni};.  Yurch  De'ah,  236-239;  May- 
er. Dif  Hrtliti  ilrr  IsnirUim.  Atlif  iter  unci  liCimn;  ill.  50, 
Treves.  1^7ii :  Micliaehs,  M''s,uscl,,s  HecUt,  v.  2.56,  ReutlitiKen, 
1785;  Saalschiitz.  I>(W  Musaischi:  ii't'c/it,  cli.  I.\xix.,  Berlin, 
1853. 
E.  C.  J.    II.    G. 

PERL,  JOSEPH  :  Austrian  JLecenas  and  man 
of  letters;  Ixiru  at  Taruopol.  Galicia,  1774;  died  there 
Oct.  1,  1839.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  family,  and 
growing  to  manhood  at  the  time  of  the  regenerative 
movement  of  the  German  Me'.\ssefim,  he  devoted 
himself  from  his  youth  to  the  emancipation  and 
education  of  the  Jews,  gaining  the  approval  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
honored  him  with  various  decorations,  while  the  lat- 
ter permitted  Perl's  son  Michael  to  open  a  pharmacy 
— the  first  one  conducted  by  a  Jew  in  Austria.  Perl 
interceded  in  behalf  of  his  coreligionists,  who  were 
persecuted  and  humiliated  by  the  Christians  and 
plunged  in  Hasidic  mysticism.  Convinced  thatonly 
intellectual  enlightenment  could  change  these  de- 
plorable conditions,  he  was  tirelessly  active  in  re- 
ligious and  social  reforms.  He  became  the  friend  of 
Krochmal  and  Kapoport ;  and  it  was  due  to  his  influ- 
ence that  the  latter  was  appointed  "  Kicisrabbiner" 
of  Taruopol.  Perl  was  the  first  to  found  a  modern 
Jewish  school  in  Poland;  and  in  181.^  he  built  near 
it  at  his  own  expense  a  lU'form  synagogue  with  a 
choir.  He  tried  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Has- 
idism  by  collecting  around  him  a  circle  of  talented 
men  of  letters. 

Perl  ]uib!islied  under  the  pseudonym  "Oba<liah 
l)en  Pethahiah  "  a  satire  against  Hasidism,  entitled 
"  Megalleh  Temirin "  (Vienna,  1819;  often  re- 
jirinted),  which  was  for  a  long  time  ascribed  to 
Kapoport.  It  was  a  clever  parody  in  the  language 
of  the  Zohar,  the  tenor  of  w  Inch  deceived  for  a  long 
time  even  the  Hasidim  themselves.  He  published 
also  two  other  pamiihlcls  in  thes;inie  vein,  entitled  re- 
spectively "  Dibrc  Zaddikim"  and  "  Bohen  Zaddilj" 
(Prague,  1838),  and  wrote  the  chapter  on  the  Has- 
idim in  Jost's  "Geschichte  des  Judenthums  und 
Seiner  Sekteu,"  iii.  185  et  mj.,  Leipsic,  1859.     After 
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his  (Icatli   the  scliool  founded  by  liim  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Deutsch  Isnulitistiie  Hauptscliule. 

BiULior.RAPHT:  Allij.Ziit.ilesJuil.iy.liKpp-  RKi-IMT;  Krrem 
Hiimd,  iv.  I6;Mii9,  Prague,  1K41 ;  Buseh,  Jalirlnich.  1847  : 
Jost,  y^tterc  ticfichichtf\  ii.  77 -W),  Berlin,  1M7;  Graeber,  in 
C)z<ir  ha-Sifntt.  vol.  i.;  Slouschz,  La  Uetutij^ancc  de  la 
L'itterattire  Hihia'ique,  pp.  3S -Si). 
s.  N.  Si,. 

PERLBACH,  MAX  :  German  historian  ;  born 
at  Danzig,  Prussia.  Nov.  4,  1S48.  He  attended  the 
FriedrichsGymuasium  at  Breslau,  and  studied  his- 
tory at  the  universities  of  Breslau,  Heitlelberg,  and 
Giittingeu  (Ph.D.  1871).  He  was  employed  in  the 
university  libraries  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia  (1872- 
1876),  Greifswald  (1876-83),  and  Halle  (1883-1903), 
and  in  the  Koyal  Library,  Berlin,  officiating  in  the 
last  as  director.  His  scientitic  work  deals  chiefly 
with  the  history  of  the  provinces  of  East  Prussia 
and  West  Prussia  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Aside  from  numerous  articles  contributed  to  vari- 
ous German  periodicals,  Perlbach  has  written  or  ed- 
ited the  following  works:  "  Die  Aeltere  Chronik  von 
Oliva,"  Gottiugen,  1871;  "  Preussische  Kegesten  bis 
zum  Ausgang  des  13.  Jahrhunderts,"  KOnigsberg, 
1876;  "Simon  Grunau's  Preussische  Chronik,"  part 
A,  Leipsic,  1876;  "Quellenbeitriige  zur  Gesch.  der 
Stadt  Konigsberg  in\  Alittelalter,"  Gottiugen,  1878: 
"Pommerellisches  Urkundenbueh,"  Danzig,  1882; 
"  Preussisch-Polnische  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des 
Mittelalters,"  Halle,  1886;  "Die  Statutcn  des 
Deutschen  Ordens,"  ih.  1890;  "Prussia  Scholastica: 
dieOsl-  und  Westpreusseuauf  den  Mittelalterlichen 
Universititten,"  Leipsic,  1896.  He  has  edited  also 
some  Polish  medieval  historical  sources  for  the 
"Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica,"  1888,  1898. 

S. 

PERLES :  A  family  probably  originating  in 
Prugue  many  members  of  which  have  been  rabbis 
and  scholars. 

Aaron  b.  Moses  Meir  Perles  :  Rabbinical  au- 
thor; died  at  Prague  June  4,  1739;  son  of  Moses 
Meir  Perles.  He  edited  that  part  of  Isaac  ben 
Abba  JIari's  "Sefer  ha-'lttur"  which  deals  with  the 
porging  of  meat  (see  Poucing),  adding  references 
from  later  literature,  notes,  and  rules  in  Judivo- 
German,  His  edition  was  pidolished  at  Offenbach 
in  1722  and  at  Prague  in  1731.  A  manuscript 
without  the  Jud»o-(ierman  part  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

BiBi.iO(iRAPnv:  Fiirst,  ISilil.  Juil.  iii.  76  :  Steinschneider,  Cat. 

BitiH.  I'lil.  72.5:    Henjaoiib,  Oziir  ha-Sefarim.  p.  2nt;   Neu- 

baiier.  (Vif.  JioiU.  Hrlir.   MSSt.  No.  79'-' :   Hock-Kaufmaiin, 

/>(■'■  B^fiinitien  /*»■(({/.•*.  p.  '^l,  rrcsburjr.  lWt2. 

I). 

Baruch  Asher  Perles:  Hung;irian  Talmudist ; 
born  in  1789;  died  Nov.  2.'),  18.57.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  rabbinical  family  of  Perles  or  Perls, 
which  migrated  fnun  Bohemia  to  Hungai-y,  and 
numbere<l  iimong  its  ancestors  on  one  side  Habbi 
Ji  OAii  Li)w  uKX  Bf.z.vi.eki.  and  on  the  other  K. 
Asher  b.  Jehiel.  The  favorite  pupil  of  H.  GiJtz  Kohn 
Schwerin  of  Baja,  Perles  was  won  over  to  the  simple 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  ("peshat  "),  becoming  an- 
tagonistic to  the  pilpul,  which  he  had  learned  at  the 
yeshibah  of  R.  Moses  Sofer  at  Presburg.  He  was 
assistant  rabbi  ("dayyan  ")  at  Baja,  and  officiated  as 
rabbi  from  Kohn  Sclnverin's  death  until  Naschcr 
assumed  the  office.     Uniting  Talmudic  scholarship 


with  deep  piety  and  a  blameless  life,  Perles  was  one 
of  the  tirst  Hungarian  rabbis  to  eoinprehend  the 
modern  spirit.  He  read  German  books  and  period- 
icals, and  sent  his  youngest  son,  Joseph,  whom  he 
was  educating  for  tlie  rabbinate,  to  the  gymnasium 
at  Baja.  When  the  rabbinical  seminary  at  Breslau 
was  founded,  he  was  the  flrst  to  enroll  his  son,  a  fact 
of  which  Frankel  was  especially  proud.  Among  the 
pupils  of  Perles  was  Samuel  Kohn,  now  (1904)chief 
rabbi  of  Budapest. 

BrBL!0(;RAPMV  :  Hock-Kaufmann, -D(f  FnmiUfu  /*rn(7.v,  pp.279 
et  .■i(c(.;  Kaufinann,  lu  Miinat«»vltrift. xxxvii. ;Wa-^J84, :isii-3S9. 

Felix  Perles :  German  rabbi;  born  at  Munich 
March  18,  1874;  son  of  Joseph  Perles.  He  received 
his  early  training  at  the  Wilhelm-Gymnasium  in  his 
native  city,  and  at  the  same  time  began  his  .Jewish 
studies  under  his  father.  He  then  studied  succes- 
sively at  the  University  of  Munich  (Orientalia  and 
classical  philology);  the  university  as  well  as  the 
rabbinical  seminary  of  Breslau ;  again,  after  his 
father's  death,  at  Munich  (receiving  liis  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  189.5);  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary, 
Vienna,  where  he  became  an  adherent  of  the  national- 
Jewish  movement ;  and  at  the  seminary  at  Paris,  re- 
ceiving his  rabbinical  diploma  in  1898.  He  was  then 
called  as  vice-rabbi  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  still 
(1904)  resides. 

Perles'  works,  dealing  with  Biblical  science,  and 
more  especially  with  te.vtual  criticism,  rabbinical 
philology,  and  the  science  of  religion,  include  the 
following:  "Analekten  zur  Textkritik  des  Alten 
Testaments,"  JIunich,  1895;  "Zur  Althebriiischen 
Strophik,"  Vienna,  1896;  "Notes  Critif|ues  sur  le 
Te.xte  de  I'Ecclesiastique,"  Paris,  1897;  "Was 
Lehrt  Uns  Harnack?"  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1903 
(Eng.  version  in  "J.  Q.  R."  xiv.  517-.543);  "Zur 
Erklarung  der  Psalmcn  Salomos,"  Berlin,  1902; 
"Bousset's  Religion  des  Judentums  im  Neutesta- 
mentliohen  Zeitiilter  Kritisch  Untersucht."  i/j.  1903. 
He  also  edited  "Gesammelte  Aufsiitze  zur  Sprach- 
und  Sagenkunde  von  Ma.x  Griiubaum  "  (ili.  1901), 
and  has  contributed  a  number  of  essays  and  reviews 
to  the  "Orientalistische  Literaturzeitung,"  "Die 
Welt,"  "  Ost  und  West,"  and  other  periodicals. 

Joseph  Perles:  German  rabbi;  born  at  Baja, 
Hungary,  Nov.  26,  183.5;  died  at  Munich  March  4, 
1894.  Having  received  his  early  instrnetion  in  the 
Talmud  from  his  father,  Baruch  Asher  Perles,  he 
was  educated  successively  at  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  cit)-,  the  rabbinical  seminary  at  Breslau,  and 
the  university  of  that  city  (Oriental  philology  and 
])hilosophy;  Ph.D.  18.59.  presenting  as  his  disser- 
tation "Meli'tcmata  Pe.sehitthoniana  "). 

Perles  was  awarded  his  rabbinical  diploma  in  1862. 
He  had  already  received  a  call,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
previous  year,  as  preacher  to  the  community  of 
Posen;  and  in  that  city  lie  founded  a  religious 
school.  In  1863  he  married  Rosalie,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Simon  Baruch  Schefftel.  In  the  same 
year  he  declined  a  call  to  Budapest ;  but  in  1S71  he 
accepted  the  rabbinate  of  JIunich,  being  the  first 
rabbi  of  modern  training  to  fill  that  ollice.  As  the 
registration  law  which  had  restricted  the  expansion 
of  the  communities  had  not  been  abrogated  until 
1861,  Perles  found  an  undeveloped  community;  but 
under  his  management  it  soon  began  to  flourish,  and 
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in  1887  lie  ilfdicjiteil  llic  now  syuajrojtue.  He  de- 
cliued  not  only  a  call  to  succccil  Ui-iirer  as  rabbi  in 
Berlin,  but  also  a  chair  at  the  newly  founded  semi- 
nary in  Budapest. 

Of  Perles'  works  the  followini^  (given  in  order 
of  publication)  deserve  special  notice: 

rcher  lien  (ieist  rtesCoinnientarsik's  K.  Miisps  h.  Nnchman  zmn 
Penliileucli  nnil  iiber  Sciii  Verliiiltniss  zum  IVnluHMirh-l'Dui- 
ineniar  Rasi-hl's,  in  "  Monatsschrift.'"  IfiW  (with  siippleiuentary 
notes,  ill.  18«0). 

Die  Jildischi"  Hnehzeit  in  Naeliliitilisctier  Zeit,  l.eipsic,  1(<60. 

Die Leiobenfeierlithkeiten un Naitibilillsiheu  Judentuin,  Bres- 
lau,  1861  (both  of  Ilie  foregoing  in  Eugllsb  In  "  Hebrew  Charac- 
teristics," New  York.  187.5). 

R.  Salomo  b.  Abraham  b.  Aderetb  :  Seln  Leben  imd  .'leiiie 
Scbriften,  Breslau.  1803. 

Gesch.  der  Juden  In  Posen.  Breslau.  isti,i. 

Darid  Cohen  de  Lara's  Rabbinisches  Lexicon  Keter  Kebunnah, 
Bi-eslau,  1868. 

Etymologirche  Studien  zur  Kunde  der  Rabbiniscben  Spracli- 
und  Alterthumsliunde,  Bre.slau.  1871. 

Zur  Rabbiniscben  Sprach-  und  Sagenkunde,  Breslau,  18T;t 
(contains  material  on  the  Hebrew  sources  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  in  aildition  to  many  new  deflnitions  of  words). 

Tbion  und  Circus  des  Konigs  Salomo.  Breslau.  1873. 

Die  in  einer  Mun<-bener  Handschrift  Aufgefundene  F^rste 
Lateinis^'he  Vebersetzung  des  Maimonidiscben  Fiibrers,  Bres- 
lau. 187.5. 

Das  Buch  Anigat  Habosem  des  Abraham  b.  Asriel,  Kroto- 
schin,  1877. 

Eine  Neuerschlossene  Quelle  fiber  Uriel  Acosta,  k'rotoscbin. 
1877. 

Kalonymos  b.  Kalonymos'  Sendschreiben  an  Joseph  Kaspi. 
Munich,  1879. 

Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Hebraischen  und  Aramiiisehen 
Studien,  1.884. 

Die  Berner  Handschrift  des  Kleinen  Arucb,  in  "  (iratz  Jubel- 
schrift."  Breslau,  1887. 

Beitrage  zur  Rabbiniscben  Sprach-  und  Altertumskunde,  Bres- 
lau, 1893. 

Further,  he  contributed  to  the  "'  Revue  des  Etudes 
Juives  "  and  other  periodicals,  and  edited  the  "  Bi'ure 
Onkelos"of  S.  B.  Schefftcl  (1888).  A  selection  of 
his  sermons  was  edited  by  his  wife  in  1896. 

Peiles  left  two  sons,  Ma.\  iind  Feli.x.  Hiscongrc- 
gation  lias  honored  his  memory  by  establishing  the 
Perles  Stiftung,  a  philanthropic  and  educational  in- 
stitution. 

BiBLionRAPHV:  D.  Kaufmann,  in  Mllticliencr  AUticmeine 
Zeituiiy,  March  17,  18(H,  Supiilement;  B.  Rippner,  In  Ixrae- 
litische  ^yl>chcuu^ll7■ift.  March  *!,  1894;  L.  Blau,  in  Mayu'ir 
ZxiM  Szemle.  \i.  14ti~151 ;  W.  Bacher,  in  J.  Q.  1{.  vii.  1-23 ; 
Israel  L^vi,  in  li.  E.  J.  .\xix.  1.5t>-157. 

Max  Perles:  German  oculist;  born  at  Posen 
April  s,  ISGT:  died  at  Munich  Oct.  20.  1894:  son  of 
Joseph  Perles.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich  (M.D.  1889),  and  in  1890  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  stuilied  bacteriology  f<ir  si.\  mouths 
with  Robert  Koch,  and  was  then  appointed  assistant 
at  the  largest  e.ye  inlirmaryin  that  cit}'.  In  1894  he 
was  recalled  to  Munich  by  his  father's  fatal  illness, 
and  established  liiniself  there  as  an  oculist,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  his  bacteriological  studies  and 
perfecting  the  electrical  o|dithalnioscope  which  he 
had  invented.  He  was  about  to  receive  permission 
to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Munich  when  he  died 
of  blood-poisoning  contracted  during  his  experi- 
ments. 

Perles  published  the  following  essays;  "  Ueber 
Solanin  und  Solan  id  i  n '"  (prize  disserttition,  Munich, 
1889):  "Emboli,!  Partialis  Retina'"  (in  "Central- 
blatt  fi'ir  Augenlieilkunde,"  1891);  "Ueber  Pig- 
mentstiiar  bei  Diabetes  Mellitus  "  (rt.  1892);  "Ueber 
Allgeineininfectioii  vom  Aiige  aus"  (('*.);  "Ueber 


Htsilung  von  Stauuugsiiapillen "  {il/.  1893):  "Beo- 
Imchtiingen  Ulier  Perniciose  Anamie"  (in  "Berliner 
Kliiiische  Wocheiischrift."  1893):  "L'eberdie  Durcli 
den  Friedlilnder'sclien  Pneiimobacillus  Hervorge- 
rufene  Augeiieiil/iindung"  (in  "  Vortrilge  der  Wiener 
Naturforscherversammhing,"  1894);  "Ueber  eincu 
Einfaehen  Elektrischen  Augenspiegel  "  ((A.);  "E.\- 
perimenlelles  zur  Leliie  von  den  Infectioiiskrank- 
lieiteii  desAuge-s"  (in  Virchow's"  Aichiv,"c.\l.,  part 
3,  p.  '209). 

BiBi.iOGRAPIiy :  I.  Munk,  biograpliical  sketch  In  Vlrdiow's.-lr- 
cliir.  I.e. 

S. 

Moses  Meir  Perles:  Rabbinical  author:  born 
at  I'raguc  llKiti;  died  there  .March  30.  1739.  In  llie 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  livetl  at 
Vienna  in  the  house  of  Samson  Weutiiei.mkh,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  private  secretary  and  almoner  and 
by  whom  lie  was  supported  even  after  he  hail  re- 
turned to  Prague.  He  wrote  "Megillat  Scfer" 
(Prague,  1710),  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Esther 
based  especially  on  Rashi's  commentary  on  the  sjiine 
book.  In  the  introtluction  to  this  commcnlaiy  he- 
mentions  the  following  works  written  by  him :  "  Peuc- 
Hammali."  homilies  on  the  Talimidichaggadot ;  "Oi- 
'Olam,"  sermons  for  the  holy  days;  and  "  lyiryat. 
Arba',"  sermons  for  the  four  special  Sabbaths  (see 
Parasiiivyot,  The  Foin).  The  inscription  on  his 
tombstone  mentions  another  book  of  his,  entitled 
"Me'ir  Xetibot,"  which  may  be  identical  with  "Or 
'Olam,"  the  latter  title  not  being  mentioned  there. 

Perles  was  related  to  many  prominent  rabbinical 
families,  about  which  he  gives  very  valuable  (though 
not  always  correct)  information  in  the  preface  to  his 
"  ilegillat  Sefer. "  Similar  information  is  found  also 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  manuscript  of  "  Xahalat  Abot," 
a  commentary  on  Piikc  Abot,  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  This  work  was  written  either  by  Perles' 
great-grandfather  Eleazar  or  by  the  hitter's  father- 
in-law,  Isaac  ben  JekuthicI  ha  Kohen,  who  was  a 
rival  of  LOw  ben  Bezaleel. 

BiBLiooRAPMv  :  Fiirst,  liihi.  Jial.  jii.7r);  Steinschneldcr.  Cal. 
liiM.  col.  KISl  ;  Benjacob.  Qznr  hn-Srftirim.  p.  294;  Hock- 
Kaufmann,  Die  FainiUcn  Praijs,  pji.  2S(i-281,  Presburg,  1892  ; 
Neubauer,  Cat.  BiuU.  Hehr.  MSS.  No.  358. 

D. 
Rosalie  Perles:  German  writer  and  i>hilanthro- 
pist;  born  at  Breslau  Dec.  2.  1839:  daughter  of  S. 
B.  Scheirtel;  married  Joseph  Perles  June  2,  1863. 
While  in  Jlunich  she  engaged  in  philanthropic  work, 
as  leailer  of  the  women's  societies  there.  Having 
lost  both  her  husband  ami  her  elder  son  in  1894.  she 
went  in  1899  to  live  with  her  younger  son  at  Kiinigs- 
berg,  where  .she  has  taken  up  literary  work.  She  is 
a  regular  contributor  to  "Jewish  Comment  "  (arti- 
cles on  Germany),  and  has  also  written  for  The 
Jewish  Kncyci.opedia,  "AUgemeine  Zcitung  des 
Judenthums,"  "  Im  Detitschen  Reich,"  and  "Osl  und 
West."  She  is  the  author  of  "  Ein  Moilerner  Erldser 
des  Judentunis"(K(inigsberg.  1901).  and  has  edited  a 
volume  of  herliusband's  sermons,  with  a  jirefacc. 

S. 

PERLHEFTER  (EYBESCHUTZ),  ISSA- 
CHAR  BAR  B.  JUDAH  LOB  B.  MOSES  :  Bo- 
hemian rabbi  and  author:  died  after  Sipt.  9.  1701. 
He  was  a  native  of  Prague  and  a  scion  of  the  Eiben- 
schQtz  orEvbeschiUz  familv  ;  but  in  accordance  witli 
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!i  iiisloin  foiniiion  in  those  days  he  adopted  the  fam- 
ily iKime  of  lii.s  wife,  Bella,  daughter  of  Jacob  Perl- 
liefter,  also  of  Prague.  Perllijefter  and  his  wife, 
who  were  both  highly  cultured,  lived  in  Vieuna  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that  city  in  1670. 
He  then  went  to  Altnrf,  where  lie  was  befriended 
by  W.U'.KN'SEn,,  the  well-known  anti  Jewish  author, 
to  whom  lie  taught  Hebrew.  Bella  Perlhefter  later 
joined  her  husband  in  Altorf,  whithershe  was  called 
to  instruct  Wagenseil's  daughter  in  dancing  and 
music. 

Perlhefter  was  called  from  Altorf  to  become  rabbi 
of  Mantua,  Italy,  where  his  father  liad  occupied  a 
similar  position.  He  remained  there  for  six  years, 
but  was  forced  to  leave  the  city  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  concerning  the  pseudo-Messiah  Mordecai  of 
Eisenstadt,  one  of  the  scattered  followers  of  Shab- 
lietliai  Zebi.  It  seems  that  Perlhefter  at  first  be- 
lieved iu  Mordecai  and  helped  to  bring  him  to  Man 
tua;  but  later,  wlien  he  discovered  and  attempted 
to  expose  the  deceptions  practised  by  the  impostor, 
the  latter  had  already  gained  so  many  friends  and 
adherents  that  Perlhefter  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  position  in  Mantua.  After  living  for  some  time 
iu  Ultensoos,  the  Perlhefters  returned  to  Prague, 
where  Isssichar  Biir  ultimately  succeeded  to  the  posi- 
tion of  dayyan  and  scribe,  which  his  grandfather 
Mo.ses  had  held  in  the  same  communit}'. 

Perlhefter  was  the  author  of :  "  Ohel  Yissakar,"  on 
the  laws  of  "shehitah,"  with  a  Judffo-German  trans- 
lation (Wilheuisdorf,  1670);  "Ma'aseh  Hoshen  u- 
Ketoret"  (Prague,  1686;  2d  ed.  Frankfort-on-the- 
■Oder,  1703),  on  Jewish  archeology,  extracted  from 
Portaleone's  "Shilte  lia-Gibborim  "  ;  "Ba'er  Heteb" 
(Prague,  1699),  on  Targum  Sheni  to  tlie  Book  of 
Esther.  An  ethical  work  by  him  in  Juda?o-German, 
"Be'er  Sheba',"  dedicated  to  his  wife,  is  preserved 
in  manuscript. 

BiBUOORAPiiv:  Hodi-Kaufinann,  Die  FamiUen  Prags,  p.  279, 
Preshure.  1H!B;  idt-m.  Die  Lelzte   Vcrtrcibuny  id  <■  Jiuicn 
aii.s'  It'icH,  pp.  IHU,  201  ci  xeq.;  St«insclmeider,  Cat.  Bodl.  No. 
5381. 
a.  P.  Wi. 

PERLMAN,     ELIEZEB.     See    Ben   Jld.vii, 

El.IK/.KH. 

PEKNAMBUCO.     See  Br.\zil. 

PEBPIGNAN  (Hebrew,  [X'J'STa) :  Ancient 
capital  of  the  county  of  Houssillon,  now  the  chief 
town  of  the  department  of  Pyrenees-Orientales, 
France.  Jews  probably  lived  in  Perpignan  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  twelfth  century;  for  in  1228  James  I. 
forbade  them  to  exercise  public  functions  or  to  keep 
Christian  servants.  In  the  same  year  an  ecclesias- 
tical convocation  prohibited  them  from  paraphra- 
sing the  Bible  iu  "  Romans"  (i.e.,  Catalan),  or  from 
exacting  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  20  per  cent. 
The  kings  of  Aragoii  were,  how-ever,  on  the  whole 
favorably  disposed  toward  them.  In  1209  and  1270 
King  James,  "in  reward  for  the  luany  and  gracious 
services  which  liis  faithful  Jews  of  Perpignan  have 
rendered  and  continue  to  render  to  liim,"  relieved 
them  of  the  payment  of  all  (oils  imposed  by  the 
"leiides"  or  chief  vassals  on  them  and  their  riding- 
animals.  In  ^21')  he  declared  all  ground  acquired 
by  the  Jews  to  be  free  and  clear  then  and  fertile 


future,  and  exempted  them  Ironi  all  claims  for  quit- 
rent,  dues  on  sales  of  inheritance,  and  the  like.     In 
1379,  however,  all  Jews  were  forbid- 
Disabill-     den  to  keep  Christian  nurses,  chamber- 
ties  and      maids,  or  other  servants;   and  Chris- 
Restric-      tians  were  prohibited   from  carrying 
tions.         water  or  from  washing  for  the  Jews 
and   from   taking   their  bread  to  the 
bakeries.     In  129.5  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  go 
into  the  street  without  cloaks,  and  in  1314  they  were 
compelle<l  to  wear  a  badge  in  the  shape  of  a  quoit. 
King  Peter  IV.  forbade  them  iu  13.j8  to  buy  [loul- 
try,  game,  or  any  kind  of  food  in  the  market-place 
"  before  the  third  part  of  the  day  had  elaji.sed  "  ;  but 
in  1372  he  authorized  them  to  travel  in  France  on 
business,   and   gave   letters  of  "'guiatge"  or  safe- 
conduct  to  foreign  Jews  wishing  to  enter  the  coun- 
ties of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagnc.     When  King  Mar- 
tin ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon  in  1396,  the  Jews 
offered  him  a  present  of  4,000  florins;   they  were 
assured  by  him  of  his  protection;  and  he  authorized 
the  prosecution  of  those  Christians  who  ill-treated 
them.     King  Ferdinand  I.,  however,  dealt  very  dif- 
ferently with  the  Jews,  issuing  a    decree  in  1415, 
with  the  view  of  converting  them  to  Christianity, 
to  the  effect  that  three  times  a  year  the  Jews  should 
attend  a  sermon  to  be  delivered  by  a  priest  or  a  mas- 
ter in  theology. 

In  1419  Alphonse  IV.  permitted  the  Jews  to  cease 
wearing  the  badge;   and  in  1427  he  intervened  in 
their   favor  against   the   bailiff  of  Perpignan  and 
against  the  inquisitors,  whom  he  forbade  to  harass 
the  Jews  "except  in  case  of  hatred  or  in  transgres- 
sion of  the  moral  law."     The  inquisitors,  however, 
paid  no  heed  to  the  royal  commands;   and  a  large 
number  of  Jews,  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  In- 
quisition,  either  accepted   baptism   or   left   Perpi- 
gnan.   The  French  occupation  under  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  VIII.  was  fatal  to  the  Jewish  community  of 
Perpignan,  which  had  already  been  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  by  Alphonse  IV.     When  the  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Spain,  in  July,  1492,  a  number 
of  refugees  from  Catalonia  and  Aragon  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Charles  VIII.  ;  but  on 
Sept.  15  of  the  same  year  they  were 
Under        obliged  to  seek  another  home.    A  royal 
French       edict  of  Sept.  21.  1493,  compelled  the 
Kings.        thirty-nine  Jews  still  living  in  Perpi- 
gnan to  leave  the  city  within  thirty 
days,  and  not  to  return  "on  pain  of  death  and  con- 
fiscation  of   their   properly."      They   then   sought 
refuge  at  Naples,  and  thence  some  of  them  went 
shortly  afterward  to  Constantinople. 

Aside  from  Perpignan,  the  Jews  had  founded 
communities  in  the  following  places:  lUe,  Thuir, 
(Jeret,  Pingcerda.  Collioure,  Millas,  Eliie,  Toreilles, 
Clayra,  Salses,  Le  Boulou,  and  Villefranehe-de- 
Conflent.  where  the  llieologiaii  Levi  b.  Abraham 
was  boin  (r.  1250). 

The  old  community  or  aljama  of  Perpignan  had 
its  own  statutes.  It  was  governed  by  a  council 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  members,  four 
secretaries,  and  a  commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
public  ways  and  of  the  minor  police.  All  the  Jews 
contributed  to  the  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
their  property.     In  1413  the  aljama  was  obliged  to 
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levy  a  special  tax  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  which  the 
community  owed  in  conse<iucnce  of  an  agicemeni 
made  witli  a  citizen  of  Perpignan,  Jean  de  Hivesaltrs, 
councilor  to  the  kinjr. 

In  1251  Queen  Yolande,  wife  of  James  I.  of  Ara 
gou,  compelled  all  the  Jews  of  Perpignan  to  live  in 
a  special  quarter.  "Le  Call,"  situated  on  the  Ping  or 
the  Lepers'  Hill.  Some  Jews  settled  within  the 
city  limits  in  I'SiHi.  liut  the  syndics  of  the  "L'nivci- 
site"  complained  to  King  Peter  IV.,  who  ordered 
them  immediately  to  exjK'l  all  Jews 
The  Ghetto  from  streets  inhabited  by  Christians. 
and  Syna-    In   1370  and  1893  the  Jews  were  at 

gogue.  tacked  in  the  Call  and  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  royal  castle.  In  1498 
the  Call  was  set  apart  as  the  courtezans'  quarter, 
but  the  Preaching  Friars,  whose  monastery  was  in 
the  vicinity,  objected,  and  the  houses  of  the  Jews 
were  put  up  at  public  auction  instead  and  sold  to 
various  private  individuals,  priests  and  merchants, 
of  Perpignan. 

A  "  scola  "  or  synagogue  at  Perpignan  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  1303.  It  is  supposed  that  the  luonastery 
of  the  Franciscans  (now  the  army  bakehouse)  was 
built  on  its  ruins  in  1575.  In  1415  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Aragon  forbade  the  Jews  to  build  new  .synagogues. 
or  to  enlarge  or  repair  old  ones:  and  in  case  any 
place  possessed  several,  only  one  was  to  be  open  for 
worship. 

The  Jews  possessed  several  cemeteries  or  "fossar." 
The  site  of  the  one  which  existed  in  1379  can  not 
now  be  ascertained.  That  of  1310  was  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tet,  opposite  the  present 
gate  of  Canet.  In  1400  the  cemetery  was  beside 
the  Pont  de  la  Pieire,  near  the  Maison  deSt. -Lazare. 

The  following  scholars  of  Perpignan  are  known: 
Joscjih  b.  Hanan  b.  Xathan  Ezobi,  Abraham  Bedeisi, 
Phinehas  b.  Joseph  ha-Levi  (Don  Vidal  Prophet), 
Menahein  b.  Solomon  Me'iri  (Don  Vidal  Solomon), 
Simon  b.  Joseph,  MeshuUam  b.  Machir,  Isanw  b. 
Judah  de  Lattes,  Don  Crescas  Vidal. 
Scholars.  Moses  b.  Samuel  b.  Asher,  iloses  Nar- 
boni,  Benjamin  Lapapa.  Nissira  b. 
Reuben,  Azariah  b.  Joseph  ibn  Abba  Mari  (Bonfos 
Bonlil  Astruc).  and  the  following  physicians  and 
astronomers:  Maitre  Solomon,  Bonafos,  Isaac Bonet, 
Closes  Alfaquin,  JIaitre  Abram  Vas,  Baron  Dij-ot, 
Jacob  Bonjuhes,  Baro  Dayos  Cohen,  Abrah  Isaac, 
Mager  JIacip,  Jlosse  Leho,  Mahirius  Boneti,  Bonet 
May  mo,  Abram  Veger,  David  Bongoron,  Jacob  Poel, 
David  Bonet  Bongoron,  and  Maestro  Protiat  Duran. 

At  the  jjresent  time  (1904)  there  are  only  a  few 

Jewish  famili<s  in  the  city. 

BiBLiOfiRAPHV:  liiizanycpla,  Ilintnire  (Je  linusMllnn,  i\.  211  ot 
>ifq.;  (iniss,  fidUia  Ja<Uii<(l.  pp.  4.it»-476;  IlPnr>'.  TTtstnirr  de 
JitiiissilUm,  11.  2<l*j  et  .v.f/.:  Ui-nan-NtMibiuifr.  Lf."  lifihlnii.i 
Franriius.  pp.  .'j^K-.'UT.  t».V<.  fi(il  ti'«i.  7~l ;  nl«Mn,  Li  s  Ecrivniitu 
JuifK  Fra»i;rii.i.  pp.  4BH.  B83,  tilW.  74i>  7M.  T.ia-Tiil :  H.  E.  J. 
xlv.ao-79:  XV.  Ift^.w;  xvl.  1-23,  17()-2«J:  S&ige.  Lea  Juifi  du 
Lan^ifdtic.  p.  113. 

.1.  S.  K. 

PERREAU,  PIETRO  :  Christian  librarian  and 
Oriental  s<:liolar;  born  at  Piaeenza  Oct.  27,  1827; 
studied  in  tlie  Alberoni  College  of  his  native  town 
from  1S44  to  1H49.  In  1860  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Oriental  collection  in  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Parma,  of  which  he  was  made  chief  libra- 
rian in  1876. 


Prior  to  1860  Perrcau  had  written  on  various  sub- 
jects, but  from  that  yearhe  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  rabbinical  literature.  Of  his  works  the  following 
deserve  special  mention:  polygraphic  edition  of  the 
conunentary  of  Iramantiel  ben  Solomon  of  Rome  on 
the  Psulms"(P;irma.  1879-82),  on  Esther  (1880),  and 
<m  Lamentations  (1881):  "Ma'amar  Gan  'Eden"  of 
Rabbi  l.Iayyim  Israel,  in  the  "Zunz  Julielsclirift  "  ; 
"Zeh  ha- Yam  Oadol  u-Kehab  Yadayim."  or  "  Oceano 
dello  AblireviaturccSigle  Ebraiehe,  Caldaiclie.  Rab- 
biniche.  Talmudiehe,  Cabalisticlie,  Geographiche," 
etc.  (Parma,  1883:  polygraphic  edition),  with  a  sup- 
plement entitled  "Aliarit  Y'am." 

Bibliography:  De  Gubernatia,  Diz.  Ding.;  Stcinschnelder, 
Hehr.  DiU.  xxi.  KB. 

s.  u.  c. 

PERSIA  (D13;  Tlepmc,  from  Old  Persian 
"Parsa."  Persian  "Piirs"):  One  of  the  great  king- 
doms of  the  ancient  world  and  a  country  connected 
in  various  ways  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  since 
the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  As  a  desig- 
nation the  name  "  Persia  "  is  employed  in  two  ways: 
commonly,  it  denotes  the  vast  Persian  empire  ex- 
tending from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  from  the  RiverTigris 
on  the  west  to  the  Indus  on  the  southeast :  more 
rarely,  the  name  connotes  the  province  of  Persis  or 
Persia  proper,  the  region  lying  between  Susiana,  or 
Eij.\M,  and  Carmania — in  other  words,  the  territory 
corresponding  to  the  modern  Fars.  In  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  this  second  connotation  is  exceptional, 
being  confined  to  the  somewhat  doubtful  reference 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  5,  whereas  the  former 
or  broader  application  of  the  tennis  found  in  a  score 
of  Biblical  passages  and  in  the  Aiioeryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  (II  Chron.  xxxvi.'30;  Esth.  i.  8, 
14,  18;  Dan.  viii.  20;  x.  13,  20;  xi.  3;  I  Esd.  iii.  9 
et  al.),  not  to  mention  a  dozen  references  to  the 
Medesand  Persians  as  a  united  kingdom  (sec  SIedia). 

The  Persian  language,  or  the  Iranian  group  of 
languages,  belongs  to  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
group  of  tongues.  Three  stages  of  linguistic  devel- 
opment may  be  recognized:  (1)  Old 
Language  Iranian,  comprising  the  language  of 
and  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures  (see  Avesta) 

Literature,  and  of  the  Old  Persian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions of  the  Achteraenian  kings; 
(2)  Middle  Iranian,  the  Pahlavi  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Sassanian  dynasty:  (3)  New  Iranian, 
comprising  Modern  Persian,  dating  from  the  tenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  other  spoken 
Iranian  dialects,  as  the  Afghan,  Baluchi.  Kurdish, 
and  Ossetie.  An  accjuaintanee  with  the  Avestan 
and  Old  Persian  languagesand  literatures  isof  value 
to  the  critical  student  of  the  Jewish  scrii)tures  and 
of  Israclitish  history  because  of  Persian  allusions 
which  occur  in  the  Bible  from  the  time  of  the  Exile 
to  that  of  the  Talmud  (see  Avksta:  Daniel; 
Estiieh;  Ezka  ;  Tal.muf))  and  because  Persian  was 
to  a  great  extent  the  language  of  every-day  life 
among  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  (see  also  JlD.EO- 
Peiisian),  but  more  esiHcially  because  of  the 
Zoroastrian  iiilluences  which,  it  is  generally  claimed, 
affected  Judaism  during  the  long  period  in  which 
the  Israelites  were  largely  under  the  Persian  rule 
(see  Z0HOASTUIANIS.M),     In  Pahlavi,  or  Middle  Per- 
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sian.  literature  there  are  likewise  numerous  allu- 
sions to  tlie  Jews  (see  Paik.avi  Litehatuue.  Jews 
in),  a  knowledge  of  Jlodern  Persian,  moreover, 
contributes  considerably  to  the  understanding  of 
Jewish  literary  liistory  because  of  the  documents 
written  in  Judivo-Persian. 

The  historical  development  of  Persia  may  roughly 
be  divided  into  fmir  periods:  (1)  earliest  Iranian 
jieriod,  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Media 
(before  700  li.c):  (2)  the  Median  period;  (3)  the 
jieriod  of  the  great  Persian  empire. 
History  to    (h)wn  to  the  Arab  conquest  {.>">()  is.c. 

the  Rise  to  (>.50  c.e.)  ;  (4)  the  ])eriod  of  >Iohain- 
of  Media,  medan  Persia  (6.50totlie  present  da3). 
The  history  of  Iran  before  the  rise  of 
Median  power  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
is  of  interest  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  religious  intiuence  of  Israel  upon  Iran, 
or  of  Iran  upon  Israel,  in  antiquity.  The  names  of 
such  rulers  as  Iloshang.  Jeinshid.  Feiidun,  and 
others,  whose  reigns  would  date  liack  as  far  as  4000 
li.c.,  belong  to  the  common  Iranian  period,  as  .shown 
by  the  Avesta,  the  Pahlavi  literature,  and  Firdausi's 
"Shah  Namah  "  (Book  of  Kings),  but  the  statements 
regarding  their  kingdoms  are  mostl_v  legends,  behind 
which  one  must  search  for  the  liistorieal  facts. 
Jemshid's  reign,  for  example,  is  placed  by  fable 
at  about  3000  r,.c..  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Oolden  Age  of  the  world.  According  to  the  Avesta 
it  was  during  this  peinod  that  a  terrible  winter 
destroyed  everything  on  the  earth,  and  against  it 
tlw  god  Ormuzd  commanded  Jemshid  to  Imild  a 
"  vara "  (enclosure),  in  order  to  preserve  the  best 
of  mankind  (Avesta,  "  Vend."  ii.  1^3).  AVith  refer- 
ence to  Iran  and  her  neighbors  it  is  known  from  the 
evidence  of  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  Assyria  made 
her  claims  to  sovereignty  over  jNIedia  from  the  time  of 
Slialmaneser  II.  (93.")ii.c.)  tothe  daysof  Sennacherib 
(70.5  B.C.).  Familiar  to  all  historians,  moreover,  is 
the  statement  in  the  Bible  (II  Kings  .wii.  0)  that  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Ilosea  (7'J2  B.C.)  the  King  of  As- 
syria took  Israel  captive  and  "  placed  "  some  of  the 
Jews  whom  he  deported  "  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  " 
^an  event  which  may  have  a  possible  bearing  in 
connection  with  certain  likenesses  betwe<'n  the  Zoio- 
astrian  religion  and  Juilaism  (see  ZoitoASTiiiAXisM). 
The  Assyrian  domination  of  Jledia  was  overthrown 
by  tiie  Jledian  jirinct^  Deioces.  who  cast  off  the  As- 
syrian yoke  and  established  the  Median  sovereignty 
about  700  B.C.  (eoinp.  Herodotus.  "'Hist."  i.  !)7  et 
seq.).  For  the  history  of  the  Jlediau  rule  down  to 
the  rise  of  the  Persian  jiower.  and  fur  the  allusions 
to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, .see  the  arti<'le  Media. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Median  sway  by  Cyrus 
(550  B.C.)  and  the  union  of  the  crownsof  .Media  and 
Persia,  the  real  history  of  the  great  Persian  empire, 
of  especial  interest  to  the  Jews,  begins  (see  Cvitrs). 
'J"he  conoucst  of  Lydia  took  jdace  in  540.  and  the 
major  \n\\i  of  Asia  Minor  and  E.siyjit  fell  sul)se- 
(|uently  under  Persian  rul<>.  The  taking  of  Baby- 
lon in  539  by  Cyrus  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  Jew- 
ish iiistory.  As  to  the  religious  toleration  of  this 
great  king  there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  judging 
from  his  own  inscriptions  ]ireserved  in  the  Baby- 
lonian tongue  and  from  his  attitude,  as  recorded  in 


the  Bible,  toward  the  Jews.  There  is  no  convinc'ng 
reason  for  questioning  as  a  historic  fact  the  Bib- 
lical statement  that  Cyrus  permilted  the  Jews  to  re- 
turn from  their  captivity  in  Babylon  to  Jerusjilein. 
and  that  he  show'cd  them  certain  signs  of  favor. 
These  statements  are  found  in  II  Chron.  .\.\xvi. 
22-23;  Ezra  i.  1-11,  iii.  1-13,  iv.  3,  and  elsewluic. 
and  are  in  keeping  with  the  enthu.siasm  of  Isaiah, 
who  S!iw  in  the  Persian  king  the  "shepherd"  and 
"anointed"  of  the  Lord,  "the  eagle  from  the  east" 
bearing  victory  and  ransom  for  the  Jewish  p<'ople 
(Isa.  xH.  2;  .xliv.  28;  xlv.  1-3.  13).  Current  ideas 
like  these  may  account  for  the  Aiioeryphal  state- 
ment made  later  hy  Tabari  (900  c.E.),  that  the 
mother  of  Cyrus  was  a  Jewess — an  assertion  which 
he  makes  eiiually  regarding  the  Zoroastrian  king 
Bahman,  who  is  identified  with  Artaxerxes  I.  (see 
Tabari,  Zotenberg  transl.,  i.  502.  507).  The  expan- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Cyrus  westward  had  un- 
questionably its  ultimate  influence  on  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  just  as  its  development  eastward  wrought 
important  changes  in  the  Oriental  world.  Judea 
was  a  Persian  jjiovince  till  the  end  of  the  Aclue- 
meuian  rule  and  remained  in  more  or  less  close  con- 
nection with  Persia  in  subsequent  times. 

On  the  death  of  Cyrus,  his  son  Cambyses  succeeded 
to  the  throne  (530  B.C.),  but  diedn  violent  death (522 
B.C.)  after  an  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Egypt  and 
Africa  and  a  discreditable  reign.  A  Magian  priest, 
Bardiya,  "the  False  Smerdis,"   usurped  the  crown 

and  reigned  for  seven  months,  until 
Cambyses.  Darius,  a  member  of  a  side  branch  of 
the  Persian  royal  family,  discovered 
the  imposture,  slew  the  pretender,  and  swayed  the 
Acha'inenian  seeiiter  with  conspicuous  ability  for 
nearly  half  a  centuiy. 

Darius  (522-486  B.C.)  continued  the  liberal  policj- 
of  Cyrustoward  the  Jewsand  favored  the  i'el)uilding 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  v.  13-17.  vi.  1- 
15),  a  policy  which  is  in  keeping  with  what  is  known 
from  other  sources  of  the  views  of  this  ruler  (see 
DAHirsL).  His  successor  was  his  son  Xerxes  (486- 
465).  iirominent  in  the  Bible  as  AiiAsiEiiis  and  of 
importance  in  Jewish  histoiy  because  of  his  accept- 
anceof  Esther  to  succeed  his  divorced  queen  Vashti. 
See  AiiAsiEms;  Esther;  Hamax;  Mohdecai. 
Xerxes  was  in  turn  followed  by  his  son  Artaxerxes 
I.  (Longimaniis;  465-424).  in  who.se  reign  occurred 
the  important  events  for  Jewish  jiolitical  hislorv 
that  are  recorded  by  Ezra  ami  Xehemiah  (see  Aii- 
TAXEiiXES  I.).  His  successors  on  the  Ihrone  were 
Darius  II.  (424-404).  Artaxerxes  II.  (404-358).  Arta- 
xerxes III.  (358-337;  the  Jews  came  several  tiiiies 
into  cimtlict  with  him  on  disputed  points).  Arses 
(337-33.5).  and  Darius  III.  (Codomaunus,  33.5-330), 
the  last  of  the  Achanieiiian  line. 

The  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Persia  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  (330-323  n.c.)  put  an  end  to  the  .\cli.-e- 
mciiian  kingdom  (see  Alexander).     Theraleof  thi' 

Seleucids   succeeded    the  Mai'cdonian 

Alexander;  <lominion   and   lasted    for   more  than 

the  Par-     seventy  years,  when  the  Parthian  sway 

thian  Rule,  of  the  Arsaeids.  who  are  resiarded  as 

being  of  Scythian  extraction,  gained 
the  supremacy.  In  matters  of  religion  the  Par- 
tliians  seem  to  have  acted  tolerantlv  toward  other 
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fiiitlis.  which  ^-as  nilvantageous  to  the  Jews,  jiiilg- 
iiigfroni  the  stati'iiu'iits  of  JosephusC  Ant."xviii.  !l. 
§§  1  ct  seq. ;  "  U.  J."  Pivfacc,  i;^^  1  and  2;  comp.  Kaw- 
iiiison,  "Sixtli  Jlonarcliy,"  pp.  225.  238).  The  rulcis 
of  the  Parthian  line  goveriieil  Iran  for  nearly  live  cen- 
turies (2.")0  15.C-226  C.E.).  Most  prominent  among 
I  hem  were  the  several  monarehs  who  bore  the  name 
of  Arsaces,  after  the  foutuler  of  the  line,  and  also  the 
dillerent  sovereigns  who  adopted  the  names  of  Arta- 
ban,  Phraates.  Milhridates,  Gotarzes,  and  Volagescs. 
The  last  of  the  Parthian  kings,  Aktah.^n  Y.,  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Ardasliir  I.  (Papakan  ; 
226  f.E.),  of  the  house  of  Sasan,  and  a  new  dynasty 
tlius  came  to  the  throne  and  swayed  the  fortunes  of 
Iran  for  over  four  hundred  years  (226-651). 

The  Sassanids  were  of  pure  Persian  blood  witji  no 
alien  admi.xture,  as  were,  originally,  the  Parthiaiis, 
and  they  were  ardent  supporters  of 
Sassanid  the  ancient  Zoroastriau  faith.  More 
Dynasty,  than  this,  they  were  enthusiastic  up- 
holders of  the  old  Iranian  national 
feeling;  and  the}'  succeeded,  iu  part  at  least,  in  re- 
viving the  fading  ideal  of  a  great  Persian  empire. 
The  characteristic  names  of  this  period — a  period 
marked  by  conflicts  with  the  Eastern  Empire  of 
Byzantium,  as  the  Partliian  had  been  with  Rome 
and  the  Acluemenian  with  Greece  —  are  Ardasliir, 
Sliahpuhr  (Sapor).  Yezdegerd,  Bahrain,  and  C'lios- 
noES.  Important  for  .lewish  history  is  the  fact  that 
Yezdegerd  I.  (399-420  c.E.)had  a  Jewish  wife  for 
queen,  who  became  the  mother  of  Bahrain  V.  (420- 
438). 

The  opening  of  the  reign  of  Bahram  V.,  who  is 
generally  known  as  "Bahrain  Gor,"  from  his  fond- 
ness for  liunting  the  wild  ass  ("  gor  "),  was  signalized 
by  a  victory  over  the  White  Huns  (Haital  or  Hcph- 
thalites),  but  was  later  darkened  by  the  defeat  he 
sustained  in  war  witli  tlie  Byzantine  empire,  which 
compelled  Persia  to  accept  terms  of  peace  with  her 
traditional  foe  (421  c.e.).  For  references  to  Jewish 
history  in  Zoroastrian  literature  of  Sassanid  times 
and  for  allusions  to  Yezdegerd's  Jewish  wife  see 
Paiii..\vi  Liteu.vture.  In  their  religious  attitude 
toward  other  beliefs,  liowever,  the  Sassanids  were 
often  very  intolerant,  as  is  shown  by  their  persecu- 
tion, at  dilTcrent  times,  of  the  Jews,  Christians,  and 
the  followers  of  the  sects  cf  Mani  and  Jfazdak. 
The  Jews  siilTered  especially  under  Orinazd  IV. 
(578-r)9()),  although  relief  was  had  under  the  unfor- 
tunately short  reign  of  B.\iii{.\M  TsiirniN.  They 
joined  forces  with  his  renowned  successor  Chosroes 
I'arwiz  (591-62S),  whose  reign  is  best  known  to 
the  West  because  of  the  wars  waged  at  this  time  by 
Persia  against  the  Clirislian  emperor  Ileraclius. 
The  Sassanid  power  was  now  manifestly  on  the  de- 
cline, aiul  its  end  came  in  sight  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Mohammedan  regime. 

Tlie  Arab  conquest  of  Persia  and  tlie  defeat  and 

(leatli  of  Yezdegerd  III.  (r„">l  c.E.)  mark  the  close 

of  tile  Sa.ssanid  rule  and  the  fall  of  the 

The  Arab    national  power  of  Iran.     It  signalized 

Conquest  also  tlie  overthrow  of  Zoroastrianism 
of  Persia,  as  the  national  faith  of  Persia.  Thence- 
forth Persia's  creed  became  Jloliam- 
niedan,  and  lier  liistory  became  marked  more 
and   more  by  periods  of   invasion,    conquest,   and 


foreign  rule  or  misrule.  A  series  of  dynasties,  of 
shorter  or  longer  duration,  as  the  Ommiads,  Abbas- 
sids(7.50),  Ghaznavids  (961-1186),  Seljuks,  and  Ta- 
tars, some  of  them  distinguished  by  rulers  of  rare 
ability — the  Mongol  conqueror  Timur  Lang  (or 
Tamerlane;  1336-1405),  for  example — till  the  pages 
of  Persia's  history  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
With  the  rise  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (1,585-1628) 
tlic  last  intluential  Persian  rule  is  reached. 

It  has  been  sufUciently  shown  that   there  have 

been  Jews  in  Persia  since  the  earliest  times,  and  that 

the  history  of  the  Jews   has  been  associated  witli 

Persia  in  various  ways.     'I'lie  Bililic- 

Jews  in      al  allusions  to  Rages  (Aveslan,  "  Ra- 

Persia.  gha"  ;  Old  Persian,  "  Raga"),  Ecljatana 
(Old  Persian,  "  Hagmatana  "  ;  Modern 
Persian,  "Ilamadan"),  and  Susa  might  be  added  to 
others  tliat  prove  the  fact.  The  presence  of  Israelites 
in  Iran  maj'  have  been  due  originally  to  deportation 
from  other  countries  or  to  colonization,  to  relations 
arising  from  conquest  or  from  political  connections; 
but  trade  and  commerce  also  must  have  contributed 
since  the  earliest  times;  and  Jewish  conununities 
liave  maintained  themselves  in  the  leading  Persian 
cities  down  to  tlic  present  time,  especiall.v  in  sucli 
liusiness  centers  as  H.\ma».\n,  Isi>.\ii.\n,  Keu.m.\n- 
sii.\n,  Shiraz,  Teiier.\n,  and  ]\Ieslied  (where  tliey 
have  been  much  persecuted). 

Some  idea  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  Persia  ma}'  be  gathered  from  the  articles  on 
tliese  several  cities  and  from  the  following  quotation 
from  Curzon's  "Persia"  (ii.  510-511): 

"Usually  compelled  to  live  apart  in  a  glietto,  or  sepiinite 
quarter  of  the  towns,  they  have  Irom  time  iimnemoriiil  suffered 
from  disahilities  of  oeeupation,  dress,  and  habits  which  have 
marked  them  out  as  social  pariahs  from  their  fellow  creatures. 
The  majority  of  Jews  In  Persia  are  engaped  In  trade,  in  jewel- 
lery, iu  wine  and  opium  manufacture,  as  musicians,  dain-ei-s, 
scavengers,  pedlars,  and  in  other  professions  to  which  is 
attiiched  no  great  respect.  They  rarely  attain  to  a  leadim; 
mercantile  position.  la  Isfahan,  where  there  are  said  to  he 
3,700,  and  where  they  occupy  a  relatively  better  status  than 
elsewhere  in  Persia,  they  are  not  permitted  to  wear  the  Imliili. 
or  Persian  head-dress,  to  have  shops  in  the  bazaar,  to  liuild 
the  wails  of  their  houses  as  high  as  a  Moslem  neighbour's,  or 
to  ride  in  the  streets.  In  Teheran  and  Kashan  they  are  also 
to  be  found  in  large  numbers  and  enjoying  a  fair  position.  In 
Sliiraz  they  are  very  badly  off.  At  Bushire  they  are  prosperous, 
and  free  from  persecution.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  outburst 
of  bigotry  lalies  place  in  Persia  and  elsewhere  the  Jews  are  apt 
to  be  the  tirst  victims." 

BlBLioGRAPnv:  Curzon.  Peri'iit  nnil  the  rrrxinii  Qui xlii'ii,  2 
vols.,  London,  IHV'^;  Justi,  Pcrs-ia,  in  the  series  of  lIiMin-ii  nf 
All  NatioiiK. 'M  ed.,  Philadelphia.  I'MH;  Justi,  (irsili.  Imiis 
Ititi  zitni  Anf<Uft^ti)  'fer  Sasauiihn,  and  Horn,  <f'(,vr/i.  Iruns 
in  IsJdtnilisrlit  r  Zi  it.  in  (.ieiger  and  Kuhn,  (itmnlriss  itrr 
Imiiisrhiii  I'liiUihiiiic,  Strasburg,  1SH7;  Dunclier,  Iliitnrii  nf 
Anliiiiiitii  ilraiisl.  from  the  (ierman),  vol.  v..  London.  IS."*! ; 
Rawlinson,  The  .sVi'oi  Great  M<inaie}iir/i  nf  the  Kiisteni 
T^o7•f(^  'A  vols..  New  York,  1HS4:  (ioliineau,  llistnirr  ilea 
/Vj-.'ic.v,  3  vols.,  I*aris,  18(>9:  Darmestet<'r,  ('tnti>  irtEil  sur 
rHifttiiie  lie  la  Perxe,  Paris,  )ss.5;  Urowne,  -1  Vriir 
Amitniixt  the  Vcrriniiii,  London,  lUSi;  Scheftelowitz,  Ari- 
KClieK  ini  Alteii  Teittamenl  I.-IL.  Kine  Spriiehii'isxen- 
srttaftliehe  uml  Kiitturhistnrisetie  I'titrrsurhinm,  Berlin. 
I'.mi-l'.MKl:  (Jeiger  and  Kuhn,  (innulriss  tier  Imnhrlieii 
I'liiliiliillie,  2  vols.,  Strasburg,  1S9.'>  ISKH  la  standard  work  on 
the  language,  literature,  history,  and  civilization,  by  various 
authorities;  contains  full  bibliograpliies). 
,1.  A.  V.  W.  J. 

PERSONAL   PROPEKTY.     See  Propektv. 

PERTTJIS  (L"1DTD  or  CIUID)  :  Cantonal  chief 
town  (if  the  department  of  Vaiicbise.  France.  Jews 
were  .settled  there  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
According  toadocunient  dated  1283.  Ihev,  like  their 
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coreligionists  of  the  towns  of  Aix.  Suint-Maxiniin, 
Lambesc,  Istres,  Ciuleuet,  Trets,  and  Lausou,  were 
authorized  by  the  Artlibishop  of  Aix  to  possess  a 
synagogue  and  cemetery,  on  payment  of  two  pounds 
of  pejiper  annually.  In  1-48G  the  Jews  of  Pertuis 
and  some  other  places  in  Provence  were  persecuted 
on  the  pretext  that  a  Jew  of  Aix,  Astruc  de  Leon, 
had  blasphemed  the  Virgin,  for  which  lie  was  con- 
demned to  be  flayed  alive.  Ilis  fellow  Jews,  in  their 
efforts  to  save  liis  life,  offered  the  sum  of  20,000 
florins  to  King  Rene.  By  a  clever  stroke  of  diplo- 
macy, the  king  took  the  offensive,  and  demanded  of 
the  Jews,  as  a  penalty  for  their  alleged  attempt  at 
corruption,  besides  the  original  sinii  of  20,000  florins, 
4,000  or  5,000  florins  more  for  his  favorites. 
Nevertheless  the  unhappy  Jew,  against  whom  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  had  been  made,  and  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  death,  sufferetl  the  penalty. 

In  1446  a  Jew  of  Pertuis,  Bonjuhes  Passape3're, 
was  a  member  of  the  commis.sion  assembled  at  Aries 
to  determine  the  assessment  of  the  contributions 
which  the  Hebrew  communities  of  Provence  were 
obliged  to  pay  annually  to  the  king  and  to  the  "con- 
servators" (see  Aui.es).  In  1451  or  1453  a  Jew  of 
Pertuis,  named  Bendig,  settled  at  Arks;  and  in  1583 
two  others,  Davin  and  David  ben  Baruch,  went  to 
Avignon.  The  signatures  of  the  latter  two  appear 
at  the  end  of  two  documents  relating  to  an  accusa- 
tion brought  before  the  cardinal  against  the  commu- 
nity of  Carpentras,  which  had  threatened  a  woman 
named  Bonastorga  with  excommunication. 

BiBLioGRAPHT :  Joseph  lia-Kohen,  'Emck  ha-Baka,  transl.  Ju- 
lien  See.  pp.  3t.5-246 ;  Le  Semaphore  de  Marxe  ille,  Nov.  6  aud 
7.  1887;  MoiiatsscJinft.  18T8,  p.  195;  Nostradamus,  HMnire 
de  Pruvence.  p.  .599:  Deppine.  Leu  Jiiifa  ilans  le  Moyen 
Age,  p.  197;  Pltton.  ^nmiie.'*  de  rEglise  d'Aix  (Cliarterot 
1283);  B.  E.  J.  x.  83,  85;  xl?lil.  86,  76. 
G.  S.    K. 

PEKtr.    See  South  and  Central  America. 

PEBTJGIA  (Xt^TS,  n"1TB):  Town  in  Umbria, 
Italy.  It  liail  a  Jewish  congregation  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  Several  Jewish  scholars  lived 
there;  e.g.,  Daniel  b.  Samuel  Bofe  b.  Daniel  (day- 
yan  about  1400);  the  poet  and  physician  iloses  b. 
Isaac  Rieti(1436);  the  physician  and  cabalist  Lauda- 
dius  (Islimael)  de  Blanis  (1553);  the  liturgical  poet 
MeshuUam  Sofer;  and  the  poet  Joseph  Ganso,  who 
emigrated  to  Palestine  (ITth  cent.).  Some  Hebrew 
manuscripts  were  written  there. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  Jews  were  expelled 
from  the  Papal  States  many  of  them  removed  from 
Perugia  to  Home,  where  the  Da  Perugia  family  was 
widely  disseminated  and  exists  to  this  day.  Several 
persons  of  the  name  Perugia  were  active  in  upper 
Italy  (Mantua,  Venice)  as  rabbis. 
BiBi.iooKAPnv:  Mortara,  Jiidicc,  passim  ;  Gritz,  Gesch. 3d  ed., 

'o""  I.  E. 

PERXJSHIM.     See  Pharisees. 

PESAH  HAGGADAH.     See  Haogadah. 

PESAH  PETER  :  German  baptized  Jew  of  the 
end  (if  the  fdurleenlli  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  charged  that  the  Jews  in  their  con- 
cluding prayer  'Ai.enu  made  a  blaspliemous  allu- 
sion to  .Jesus  in  the  words:    "for  they  bow  before 


vanity  and  emptiness  [p'ni]."  since  p'ni  and  If  each 
equals  31G  in  numerical  value. 

BiBi.iOGRAPHV:  Llimiann.  i\'i??<i!ioii.  ed.  Hackspann,  Altdorf» 

Geselt.' 


1(W4  ;  liriltz,  Ocstli.  3d  ed.,  vlll.  70-72. 
1>. 


S.  o. 


PESAH  SHENI :  The  second  Pesal.i  sacrifice. 
It  was  called  also  "  Pesah  Katon  "  (Aramaic,  "  Pisha 
Zeira  ")  =  "  the  les,scr  Pcsah  "  (R.  H.  i.  3),  and  was 
offered  on  the  14tli  of  lyyar  by  those  who  had  been 
unable,  because  of  absence  from  the  Hoi)'  City  or 
of  levitical  uucleanness,  to  sacritiec  on  the  14th  of 
Nisau  (coinp.  Num.  ix.  1-15).  All  the  regulations 
for  the  lirst  Pcsah  sacrifice  applied  to  the  second 
one,  except  that  the  participants  were  not  divided 
into  three  groups — probably  because  there  were 
never  so  many  as  to  render  such  division  necessary 
— aud  that  no  hagigah  sacrifice  was  connected  with 
it.  The  lesser  Pesah  sacrifice  was  eaten  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  one.  although  the  '"  Hallel  "  was 
omitted,  and  it  was  permitted  to  eat  leavened  food. 

w.  H.  J.  Z.  L. 

PESAHIM  ("  Passover  Festival  ") :  Name  of  a 
treatise  of  the  Alishnahand  the  Toseftain  Babli  and 
Yerushalmi,  treating  chiefly  of  the  regulations  in 
Ex.  xii.,  xiii.  3-7,  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  18;  Lev.  xxiii. 
Setseq.;  Num.  ix.  2-15,  xxviii.  16-25;  Deut.  xvi. 
1-8.  In  all  the  editions  of  the  Mishnah  it  is  the 
third  treatise  of  the  order  Mo'ed.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  chapters  containing  eighty-seven  paragraphs 
in  all. 

Ch.  i. :  At  what  time  and  in  what  places  leavened 
food  must  besought  in  order  to  be  removed  (^§  1-3); 
limit  of  time  for  eating  leavened  food  on  the  eve  of 
the  Passover,  and  the  hour  in  which  the  leavened 
food  must  be  burned ;  in  connection  with  this,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  peculiar  signal  raised  on  the 
Temple  mount  at  Jerusalem  in  order  to  notify  suc- 
cessively to  the  people  the  hour  until  which  they 
might  eat  leavened  food,  and  that  at  which  they 
were  required  to  destroy  it  (S§  4-5);  likewise  certain 
regulations  regarding  the  burning  of  defiled  sacri- 
ficial meat  or  unclean  "ternmah  "  (§§  6-7). 

Ch.  ii. :  The  hour  from  which  any  other  use  of 
leavened  food  than  eating  it  is  forbidden ;  the  leav- 
ened food  of  a  pagan,  or  leavened  food  given  in 
pawn  by  a  Jew  to  a  pagan,  which  may  be  used 
immediately  at  the  close  of  the  Passover  (^§  1-8) ; 
the  punishment  of  a  layman  who  eats  leavened 
terumah  on  the  Passover  (^4);  material  to  be  used 
in  baking  the  mazzot  (^  5);  herbs  which  come 
under  the  category  "maror,"  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  may  be  eaten  (S  6) ;  means  of 
preventing  anything  from  becoming  leavened  dur- 
ing the  Passover  (SS  7-8). 

Ch.  iii. :    Food  regarded  as  leavened,  and  which 
renders  the  person  failing  to  destroy  it  guilty  of 
transgressing  the  regulations  of  Ex.  xii.  19  and  xiii. 
7  (§§  1-5);  time  for  destroying  leavened  food  if  the 
eve  of  the  Passover  falls  on  a  Sabbath 
Leavened     (^  6);  cases  in  which  a  traveler,  hav- 
Food.         ing  set  out  on  his  journey  and  remem- 
bering that  he  has  not  destroyed  leav- 
ened food  at  home,  must  return  to  do  so;   and  eases 
in  which  a  pilgrim  returning  home  from  Jerusj»lem, 
and  discovering  that  he  is  carrying  sttcriflcial  meat 
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with  Iiim,  must  go  back  in  order  to  burn  it  at  Jeru- 
salem (^^  7-8). 

Cli.  iv. :  lu  the  performance  of  orabstention  from 
work  during  the  forenoon  of  the  eve  of  the  Passover 
every  one  should  follow  local  custom  in  order  to 
avoid  didiculties  (5?  1);  enumeration,  in  connection 
tlierewitli,  of  some  other  customs,  e.g.,  the  lighting 
of  caudles  during  the  night  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, and  the  performance  of  work  on  the  Ninth 
of  Ab,  in  reference  to  which  local  custom  prevails 
(^^  3-"));  work  which  maj' be  performed  on  the  eve 
of  the  Passover  (^^  6-T) ;  si.\  acts  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jericho,  and  six  of  King  Hezekiah,  one  of  which 
was  liis  concealment  of  a  book  on  remedies  (^§  8-9; 
comp.  the  commentaries  ad  Inc.). 

Ch.  V. :  Time  for  killing  the  "  tamid  "  .sacrifice  on 
the  eve  of  Passover,  and  time  for  killing  the  paschal 
lamb  (^  1);  circumstances  which  render  the  paschal 
lamb  unfit  for  use  (^^  2-4);  ceremonies  accompa- 
nying the  slaughtering  of  the  paschal  lamb;  the 
rows  of  priests,  the  accompanying  music,  and  the 
three  groups  of  the  people  who  recite  the  "llallel" 
(^^  5-7);  mode  of  slaughtering  when  the  eve  falls 
on  a  Sabbath,  and  further  preparation  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb  (^S  8-10). 

Ch.  vi. :  The  paschal  lamb  and  the  Sabbath  (g§ 
1-2);  cases  in  which  another  animal  is  to  l)e  sticri- 
ficed  together  with  the  paschal  lamb:  animals  u.sed 
for  this  sacrifice  (55^  3-4);  cases  in  which  the  slaugh- 
tering of  the  pasciial  lamb  on  the  Sabbath  desecrates 
that  day  (gg  u-6). 

Ch.  vii.  :  ] Joasting  of  the  paschal  lamb  (§§  1-3) ; 
five  sacrifices  which  one  in  a  state  of  uncleanness 
may  offer  but  not  eat  (§4);  course  to  be  pursued 
when  the  paschal  lamb,  the  people,  or  the  priests 
have  become  unclean  (^§.5-9);  time  at  which  the 
bones  and  other  remnants  must  be  burned  (§10); 
parts  of  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  eaten,  and  the  mode 
of  eating  it  in  company  (^g  11-13). 

Ch.  viii. ;   Persons  who  may  eat  of  the  paschal 

lamb  and  who  may  therefore  be  counted  among  the 

company  for  which  the  paschal  lamb 

The  is   prepared  (§§  1-7);    eating  of   the 

Paschal  paschal  lamb  by  a  person  in  mourn- 
Lamb.  ing  and  by  a  proselyte  who  has 
circumcised  himself  on  the  eve  of 
the  Passover  (§  8). 

Ch.  i.\. :  Persons  who  must  celebrate  the  Pass- 
over in  the  second  month  (comp.  Num.  i.x.  10  ct  seq.) 
(§!;  1-2):  difference  between  the  first  and  the  second 
Passover  (g  3);  dilTercnce  between  the  Passover 
which  was  celebrated  in  Egypt  during  the  E.xodus 
and  all  subsequent  Passovers  (§  o) ;  exchange  ("te- 
murali")iif  the  paschal  lamb  (§6);  offering  of  a 
female  animal,  and  mixing  of  the  Passover  sac- 
rifice with  other  sacrifices  (§§  7-8);  cases  in 
which  paschal  lambs  have  l)een  lost  or  exchans'ed 

(^S  9-11). 

Ch.  X. ;  The  meal  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the 
Passover;  the  four  cups  of  wine,  and  the  benedic- 
tions jironounced  over  them;  the  questions  of  the 
son  and  the  father's  answers  and  instructions;  other 
benedictions  and  the  ''Hallel." 

The  Tosefta  to  this  treatise,  which  likewise  is  di- 
vided into  ten  chapters,  contains  much  that  serves 
to  explain  and  supplement  the  Mishnah.     For  in- 


stance, Tosef.  i.  1  explains  why  the  leavened  food 
must  besought  by  candle-light,  as  ordained  in  Mish- 
nah i.  1  ;  Tosef.  viii.  7-8  supplements 
The  and  completes  Mishnah  ix.  3;  and  To- 

Tosefta.  sef.  viii.  11-23,  Mishnah  ix.  5.  Note- 
worthy is  the  account  of  King  Agrip- 
pa's  procedure  in  tjvking  a  census  of  the  people 
assembled  at- Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  (Tosef. 
iv.  3). 

The  two  Gemaras  discuss  and  explain  the  several 
mishnayot;  and  both,  especially  the  Babylonian, 
contain  a  large  number  of  sentences,  proverbs, 
stories,  and  legends,  as  well  as  various  interesting 
liaggadic  interpretations  and  notes.  Some  pas.sages 
from  the  Babylonian  Gemara  may  be  quoted  here: 
'■  One  should  never  use  an  indecent  expression  "  (3a). 
"The  teacher  should  select  brief  and  accurate  ex- 
pressions in  his  lessons"  (3b).  "On 
The  the  evening  closing  the  Sabbath  God 

Gemaras.  inspired  the  first  man  to  take  two 
stones  and  rub  them  together,  and  the 
man  thereby  discovered  fire"  (54a).  "Through 
anger  the  sage  loses  his  wisdom  aud  the  prophet  his 
gift  of  prophecy  "  (60b).  "God  conferred  a  benefit 
upon  Israel  by  scattering  it  among  the  different 
peoples;  for  if  the  Jews  had  remained  under  the 
dominion  of  one  people,  they  would  long  ago  have 
been  destroyed  by  its  hatred  and  persecution.  Now 
instead  the  Jews  save  themselves  from  persecution 
by  seeking  refuge  witli  their  brethren  living  imder 
the  dominion  of  another  people  "  (87b).  "  What, 
however,  is  the  ever-continuing  cause  of  the  Exile 
and  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  among  the  peo- 
ples? The  desire  of  the  Jews  to  approach  the  peo- 
ples, to  assimilate  themselves  and  be  related  to  them  " 
(1 18b).  Several  sentences  follow  describing  the  bit- 
ter hatred  existing  between  the  scholars  and  the 
countr3'  people  or  "'am  lia-arez  "  (49a,  b).  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  is  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  pronoun  "I  "  in  the  Psalms,  as  also  the  notes 
on  the  division  of  many  chapters,  c.;/.,  whether  the 
"  Halleluiah  "  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  preceding 
psalm  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  one 
(117a).  Incidentally  it  is  seen  that  the  division  of 
the  Psalms  as  it  existed  at  that  time  differed  in 
various  points  from  the  present  division  (comp. 
Tos.  ru}  loc.  ».('.  "She-'Omedim." 

w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

PESAK  (lit.  "decision,"  "severance,"  "interrup- 
tion "):  Aramaic  word  used  metaphoricall.v  of  a  dis- 
cussion cut  short,  and  employed  in  rabbinical  lit- 
eratiue  chiefly  to  denote  a  decision  or  decree  made 
without  reference  to  any  discussion,  aud  delivered 
either  orally  or  in  writing  (H.  B.  130b).  The  head- 
ing of  a  section  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  in  the 
Pesikia  isalsocalled"pesak  "or"piska."  Generally, 
however,  the  word  is  used  as  meaning  an  absolute, 
un(iiialified  opinion  or  statement  (Ket.  76b).  It  is 
frequently  combined  with  the  word  "din"  or  "ha- 
lakali  "  (judgment,  law)  to  denote  a  judicial  decree; 
but  it  also  expresses  the  same  idea  when  used  by 
itself.  The  phrase  "shales  paskeru'U  "  in  colloquial 
speech  refers  to  the  decision  of  a  ral)bi.  especially  in 
ritual  matters. 

Fiom  the  fre{|Uent  use  made  of  this  word  in  rab- 
binical literature,  the  codifier,  who  states  bare  laws 
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without  jriviiig  reasons  for  thtii),  is  called  "posck." 
By  an  extension  of  the  term,  all  authors  of  responsa  ■ 
and  of  books  dealing  with  Jewish  law  are  referred 
to  as  "  Posekiiii,"  a  distinction  always  being  iiiaile 
between  the  earlier  ("  Hislmnim ")  and  the  later 
(■' Aharonini '■)  writers.  'I'he  decisions  scattered 
Ihroughoiil  the  Tosafot  have  been  collected  by  an 
unknown  writer  (perhaps  A.slier  b.  Jehiel  or  his  son 
Jacoli)  under  the  title  "  Piske  Tosafot,"  and  are  now- 
published  togetlier  with  almost  all  the  editions  of 
the  Talmud  that  contain  the  Tosafot.  The  same 
was  done  with  regard  to  Asheri's  abstract  of  Tal- 
nuidic  laws,  by  his  sou  Jacob,  author  of  the 
"Turini,"  under  the  title  "  Piske  ha-Hosh."  There 
jire  in  the  halakic  literature  many  books  known  by 
the  naiueof  "  Piske  llalakot,"  or  simply  "  Pcsakim." 
because  they  contain  collections  of  laws  and  deci- 
sions (see  Benjacob,  "Ozar  ha-Sefariiu,"  Nos.  973- 
103.5,  Wilna,  1880;  Ileilprin,  "Seder  ha-Dorot,"  ed. 
JIaskileison.  iii.  84.  Warsaw,  1882). 

K.   v.  J.     11.     O. 

PESANTE  (PIZANTE),  MOSES  B.  HAY- 
YIM  B,  SHEM-TOB:  Turkish  conuuentator  of 
thesecond  liulf  nf  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Yesha'  Elobitu,"  a  commentary  on  the 
"Hosha'not"  and  on  some  Biblical  texts  and  sayings 
(Constantinople,  1567;  2d  ed.  Salonica,  15G9).  A 
part  of  this  work  was  incorporated  in  the  "Batte 
Abot"  of  Jose])h  b.  David  of  Salonica  (Salonica, 
1825).  Pesanle  wrote  also"Ner  Mizwah,"  a  com- 
mentary on  Soloiuon  ibn  Gabirol's  "Azharot"  (Con- 
stantiuople,  15G7;  2d  ed.  Salonica,  1569);  and 
"Hukkot  haPesah,"  a  commentary  on  the  Hag- 
gadah  (Salonica,  1569). 

BiBLiocRAPHT:  Steinsohnelilpr,  Cnl.  Bnill.  No.  (i.542;  Zedner, 
('<j(.  Hclir.  Biidhf  Brit.  Mux.  p.  Sti.?. 
K.  c.  P.  Wl. 

PESARO  (nsra)  :  Town  in  the  Marches,  Italy, 
formerly  tjelonging  to  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  It  has 
numbered  some  Jews  among  its  inhabitants  since 
the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  the  first  Hebrew 
printers,  Abraham  b.  Hayyim  dei  Tintori,  was  born 
there.  But  the  Jewish  community  became  iiupor- 
taut  only  when  Duke  Guido  I'baldo  of  Urbino 
opened  the  town  to  the  JIaranos  who  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  Inqviisition  in  the  papal  domains 
(15.55).  They  settled  in  Pesaro  in  great  numbers,  and 
]ilanned  a  conunercial  war  on  a  large  scale  against  the 
<lomains  of  the  popes.  After  Paul  IV.  had  caused 
the  Maranos  to  be  burned  in  Ancona  (1,556)  and  new 
fugitives  arrived  in  Pesaro,  it  was  resolved  to  boy- 
cott the  port  of  Ancona,  and  to  direct  the  entire 
commerce  of  the  Jews  to  Pesaro  (see  AxcoN.\).  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  trade  of  Ancona  had 
decreased,  and  that  the  town  had  become  visibly 
poorer.  The  Jews  of  that  town  were  near-sighted 
enough    to    prefer  their  own  advan- 

Iljvalry  tage  to  that  of  the  race.  They  sent 
with  messengers   to   the  Jews   in   Turkey 

Ancona,  asking  the  latter  not  to  injure  them  ; 
and  they  depicted  in  the  most  terrible 
manner  the  dangers  which  threatened  them  on  the 
]>art  of  the  iiope. 

A  struggle  ensued  between  the  two  cumnninities, 
each  of  which  endeavored  to  influence  the  mer<liants 
of  Turkey  in   its  favor.     Donna  Gracia  Mendesia, 


Don  Joseph  Nasi,  and,  on  their  representations, 
Hubbi  Joseph  ibn  Lcb  of  Constantino])le,  warndy 
a<lvocated  the  cause  of  the  Pesarians;  but  an  oppo- 
sition was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Palibi 
Joshua  Soncin.  Furthermore,  as  the  harbor  of 
Pesaro  did  not  offer  sullicient  security  for  vessels, 
the  merchants  lefused  to  entertain  the  boycott  of 
Paid  IV.  Thus  the  magnificently  conceived  plan 
of  vengeance  failed  of  execution.  Duke  Guido 
Ubaldo,  who  had  received  the  JIaranos  merely  on 
accoiuit  of  the  i^rofit  he  expected  to  gain  through 
them,  exiled  them  from  his  dominions.  Seven  hun- 
dred Maranos  were  obliged  to  tlee  in  all  haste  on 
shipboard,  and    they   required    large    amounts   of 


j^g^irt^mm 


Old  Synagogue  at  Pesaro. 

(From  a  drawing  by  Alli,.rt  Hochrtiter.) 

money.  The  community  of  Pesaro  then  sent  en- 
voys, under  the  leadership  of  Solomon  JIazliah  b. 
Raphael  Elijah  Finzi  da  Kecanati,  to  solicit  the 
necessaiy  funds,  and  the  means  were  soon  procured. 
But  only  with  great  difficulty  did  the  majorit}'  of  the 
Maranos  elude  the  naval  jjolice  of  the  pope;  some, 
indeed,  were  taken  juisoners  and  treated  as  slaves. 

The  conununily  was  obliged  on  another  occasion 
to  intercede  in  favor  of  IheiMaranos.  The  cruel  per- 
.secutor  of  heretics  Pius  V.  in  1.569  bainshed  the 
Jews  from  the  territory  of  the  Papal  States.  Ships 
and  means  were  again  held  in  readiness  in  Pesaro  for 
the  benefit  of  the  emigrants;  the  majority  of  them 
went  eastward,  to  Palestine,  whereat  that  time  Don 
Joseph  Nasi  intended  to  found  colonies.  However, 
102  persons  were  seized  by  pirates  during  the  voy- 
age, and  the  Jews  of  the  conununity  of  Pesaro 
implored  Don  Joseph  to  render  assistance  to  the 
unfortunate. 

Pesaro  did  not  regain  its  former  prosperity  so  far 
as  the  Jews  were  concerned.     When  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  came  imderthe  rule  of  the  i>opes(1632),  Jews 
were  prohibited  from  dwelling  in  a  great  number  of 
towns,  and  moved  to  Pesaro;  but  even  here  they  were 
subject  to  all  the  terrors  and  prohibi- 
TJnder  Pa-    tior.s  common  under  tfie  papal   rule. 
pal  Kule.     They  were  especially  restricted  in  re- 
gard to  their  earnings;   conseciuently 
the  community  remained  poor.     Acconiing  to  a  re- 
port of  the   papal  legate  in  1789  it  numbered  .500 
persons,  incbuling  fifty  who  were  dependent  upon 
alms.     Of  an  income  of  18-13  sciidi,  272  scudi  went 
to  native  poor  and  280  to  foreign;   2.50  were  spent 
for  the  school,  and  288  for  religious  purposes.     The 
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receipts  uf  the  conimiinit_y  inelmletl  taxes  which 
foreigB  Jewisli  merchiuits  were  (ibligeil  to  pay  ou 
theii-  goods.  Fiom  the  beginning  of  the  Frencli 
Hevolution  the  coninninity  luid  to  shiirc  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Italian  Jews  generally,  until  in  1861  it 
was  emancipated  on  the  fornuition  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy.  The  Jews,  who  could  not  in  large 
numbers  earn  a  livelihood  in  Pesaro,  emigrated,  and 
the  community  rapidly  decreased  until  in  1901  it 
counted  only  ninety-three  members. 

The  rabbis  of  Pesaro  include  :  Jehiel  b.  Azriel 
Trabotti  (ITilO)  and  his  grandson  of  the  same  name 
(l.TTl);  Meshullam  b.  Isaac  da  Ariccia;  Ben- 
jamin b.  Mattathiah  ;  Moses  Jehiel  b.  Soloiuon 
da  Casio  ;  Isaac  b.  Joseph  Forti ;  Jehiel  Mon- 
dolfo   (156!)):    Moses  Hezekiah  b. 

Rabbis.  Isaac  ha-Levi  and  Mahalaleel  Jed- 
idiah  b.  Baruch  Ascoli  (1574),  wlio 
signed  the  ban  jilaced  upon  .\/.ariah  dei  Kossi's 
"Me'or  Eiiayiin'';  Menaheni  b.  Jacob  da 
Perugia;  Moses  Nissim ;  Elijah  Becanati 
and  Isaac  Raphael  Ventura  (15011);  Raphael 
Hai  Mondolfo  (KJL'Ui;  Shabbethai  Beer  da  Fos- 
sombrone  (1650):  Isaac  b.  Moses  Ventura 
(1630);  Isaac  Hananiah  Ventura  (1650) ;  Isa- 
iah Romini  (see  "J.  Q.  U."  .\iv.  171);  Jacob 
Israel  Bemporat  (1735);  Isaac  b.  Jedidiah  da 
Urbino  (IT'iO);  Jacob  b.  Moses  da  Fano  (175(1); 
Jedidiah  Zechariah  da  Urbino  (175U);  Daniel 
b.  Moses  David  Terni  (1789).  Amatus  Lusitanus 
and  Gedaliah  ibn  Yahya  also  lived  temporarily  in 
Pesaro  about  1555. 

The  Talmud  was  burned  in  Pesaro  in  1553. 

BiBLIOGR.iPHV  :  The  activity  of  ttie  community  of  Pesaro  in 
favor  of  the  Maranos  was  discovered  by  David  Kaufmann, 
who  published  the  records  in  R.  E.  J.  xx.  47  (•(  .<«(.,  xxxl.  231 
et  .«oi/.,  and  in  J.  Q.  R.  iv.  .iH9,  ix.  251 ;  comp.  K.  E.  J.  xvi. 

34y,  xx.xiii.  i>3  :  Mortara,  hidicc. 

o.  I.  E. 

Typography  :  The  celebrated  printer  Gershon 

b.  Jloses  (if  tile  8onciuo  family  removed  his  press 
to  the  Papal  Marches  in  1505,  and  two  years  later 
began  to  publish  in  Pesaro  a  number  of  important 
Hebrew  books,  all  of  which  were  printed  with  the 
elegance  and  accuracy  that  characterized  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  family.  Among  the  works  printed 
by  the  Soncinos  at  Pesaro  (of  which  a  list  may  be 
found  tinder  Soncino)  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned here:  three  editions  of  Beliai  (lialiya)  on  the 
Pentateuch,  1507,  1514,  1317;  "Petah  Debarai,"  with 
notes  by  Elijah  Levita,  1507:  Former  Prophets, 
with  Kimhi  and  Abravanel,  1511 ;  Bible,  1511,  1517; 
UaMBaN  and  KaLBaG  on  the  Pentateuch,  1514; 
comph'Ut  Bible  and  "  'Aruk."  1517;  Midrash  l{abbah, 
1519 ;  and  Later  Piophets,  with  Abravanel,  1520.  A 
coiisideiablo  luimber  of  Talmudic  treatises,  twenty- 
one  in  all,  wei-e  piinted;  of  these  E.  N.  Adlcr  of 
London  and  others  possess  copies  of  'Erubin,  Suk- 
kah,  Yebainot  ISaba  Batra,  Shebu'ot,  'Abodah  Zarah, 
and  Ilidlin  (title  page). 

At  the  same  time  works  by  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ital- 
ian authors  weic  published  at  Pesaro  by  Girolaino 
(Ilicronymus)  Soncino.  For  a  long  time  Girolaino 
and  Gershon  were  taken  to  be  two  different  per- 
sons, tintil  in  1806  Luigi  Tossini  asserted  for  the 
first  time  that  they  were  identical,  explaining  the 
Latin  name  on  the  hypothesis  that  Gershon  Soncino 


had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  This,  however, 
is  not  correct;  for,  as  Soave  has  shown,  he  merely 
Latinized  liis  name.  He  went  from  Pesaro  to  Rimini 
and  Ortona,  and  finally  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
lived  as  a  Jew  until  his  death. 

BiBLio(;R.\rMY  :  (i.  B.  de  Itossi.  Aiinalrs  Ht^hnco-Typngra- 
phici:  ^.teinsdinfider,  ('ii(.  /Joi/(. cols.  :i(l.")-',  aiU2  ;  Soave,  Tki 
.SoMt'i/(o,   Venice,  IS7H;   Manzoni,  AitudU   Tipagralici  del 
Siincinii,  Bologna,  1887  ct  scq. 
.1.  L    E. 

PESARO,  AARON:  .\uthorof  the  work  "  Tole- 
do! .Miaron,"  in  wliich  beside  every  Biblical  verse  is. 
noted  the  place  wheie  the  verse  is  explained  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash.  It  is  not  known  wdiere  or  when 
the  author  lived;  but  it  is  probable  that  lie  lived 
in  Germany  after  1400.  His  work  was  lirst  printed 
by  Froben  at  Basel  in  1.580,  together  with  the  con- 
cordance "Meir  Natib."  It  was  then  printed  sepa- 
rately at  Freiburg-iin-Brei.sgau  in  1583,  at  Venice 
in  1.591  and  1592,  and  often  later  together  with  the 
Bible  text. 
liiBLiOGRAPiiY  :  Stelnscbneider,  Cat.  Bndl.  cols.  725,  lUS. 

O.  I.    E. 

PESEL  ("graven  image";  so  rendered,  with  a. 
few  exceptions,  in  A.  V.  and  K.  V.):  Usually  carved 
in  wood,  or  hewn  in  stone,  and  called  "massekah  "; 
the  ephod  belonged  to  it  as  covering,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gideon  ("  pcsel  of  Gideon")  and  Micali  (Judges- 
xviii.  18  [xvii.  4,  5,  Ilebr.]).  Tlie  worsliip  of  it  waa 
expressly  forbidden  (Ex.  xx.  4;  Deut.  vii.  5).  It  is. 
stated  that  Josiah,  on  destroying  the  other  idols, 
had  the  "pesilim"  also  ground  into  powder  and 
strewed  on  the  graves  of  those  who  had  worsliiped 
them  (II  Chron.  xxxiv.  4).  "Pesilim"  occurs  in 
Judges  iii.  19,  26,  but  is  rendered  in  the  Authorized 
and  Hevised  Versions  by  "quarries"  (margin, 
"graven  images").  The  story  is  there  told  how- 
Ehud  came  from  the  "  pesilim"  at  Gilgal,  assassinated 
Eglon,  King  of  Moab,  and  then  cscapetl  beyond  the 
"pesilim"  to  Seirath. 

According  to  the  more  recent  commentaries  there 
are  three  pos.sible  ex])lanations  concerning  the  nature 
of  these  "pesilim":  (1)  they  may  be  identical  with 
the  stones  which  Joshua  set  up  on  crossing  the  Jor- 
dan;  (2)  they  may  have  serveil  to  mark  the  bound- 
ary between  Aloab  and  Israel;  (3)  "Pesilim"  may 
have  been  the  name  of  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gilgal. 
BiBi.ioijRAPiiy  :  Budde,  lins  liuclt  tlrr  Rir}ttt)\  in  K.  II.  C. 

ad  loc. 

,1.  S.  O. 

PESHAT  :  Term  denoting  simple  Scriptural 
exegesis,  and  derived  from  the  verb  "pashat." 
"Pashat"  in  late  Biblical  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  the 
Mishnah,  means"  to  spread,"  "  to  stretch  out,"  and  is 
figuratively  used,  thwefore,  in  the  sense  of  giving  a 
full  and  detailed  explanation,  since  through  such 
elucidations  the  contents  of  a  given  Scriptural  pas- 
sage are  extended  and  amiilified.  In  the  Mishnah 
and  in  the  Tosef  la  "  jiashal  "  is  used  but  once  in  its 
figurative  meaning  (.Mislmah  Suk.  iii.  11;  Tosef., 
Pes.  X.  9):  and  that  this  is  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  "li-peshot"  and  "  poshet  "  >"  '"'l''  these  pas- 
sages, and  not,  as  Maimonides'  commentary  on  the 
.Mishnah  declares,  "to  recite  once,"  is  shown  by  the 
jiarallel  passages  in  Pes.  119b  and  Suk.  39a,  where 
the  passage  in  the  Tosefta  reads:  "U.  Eliezer  mosif 
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bah  (lebarim  "  (he  added  words),  implying  that  R. 
ElicziT  added  his I'xphinations  and  intiriiretatiousto 
the  text  (Abaye's  explanation  of  this  passage  can 
not  be  reconciled  witli  the  wording  of  the  Tosefta, 
■which  has  "  poshct  "  and  not  "niosif"). 

'■  Pashat "  originally  had,  therefore,  the  same 
meaning  as  "darash."  A  distinction  between  "  pe- 
shat  "  as  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  and  "derash  " 
as  the  interpretation  and  derivation  from  Scripture 
coidd  not  have  been  made  in  antiquity  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  the  Tauuaim  believed  that  their  Mid- 
rash  was  the  true  interpretation  and  that  their 
"denish"  was  the  actual  sense  of  Scripture,  and 
therefore  "  peshat  "  (see  MiDitAsii  IIalakah).  Only 
later,  in  the  period  of  the  Amoraim,  when  on  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  hermeneutic  principles 
the  interpretations  of  the  >lidrash  often  seemed 
forced  and  artiticial,  did  scholars  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  natural  and  simple  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture was  different  from  that  given  in  the  Midrash ; 
and  a  distinction  was,  accordingly,  made  between 
the  simple  literal  sense,  cajled  "peshat,"  and  the  in- 
terpretation, called  "derash." 

It  is  frequently  the  case,  therefore,  that,  after  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  has  been  interpreted,  the  question 
arises  as  to  its  literal  meaning  "  peshateh  di-kera" 
(Hul.  6a;  'Er.  23b).  A  rule,  Avhich  was  not,  how- 
ever, universally  known  (conip.  Shab.  63a),  was  laid 
•down  that  the  literal  sense  must  not  be  completely 
changed  by  the  interpretation  of  the  derash  (Yeb. 
24a  ;  comp.  Tos.  Yom-Tob  with  Yeb.  ii.  8),  although 
it  is  noteworthy  that  this  restriction  of  the  meaning 
of  "peshat"  as  contrasted  with  "derash"  is  accu- 
rately observed  only  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  In 
the  Palestinian  Talmud  "  peshat"  has  kejit  its  original 
meamng,  and  is  synonyinous  with  "derash,"  so  that 
in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (Shab.  xvi.  15c  and  B. 
M.  ii.  8d)  the  verb  "  pashat "  occurs  in  the  same 
sense  as  "darash."  In  like  manner,  in  the  mid- 
rashim  (e.r]..  Gen.  R.  xvii.  3;  Ex.  R.  xlvii.  8), 
"peshat"  denotes  the  explanation  of  Scripture  in 
general,  and  not  merely  its  literal  meaning.  In 
cabalistic  literature  "peshat,"  as  the  simple  literal 
meaning,  is  distinguished  from  "rcmez"  (mere  in- 
ference), from  "derush"  (interpretation),  and  from 
"sod"  (the  esoteric  force  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures). All  four  methods  of  hermeneutics  are  com- 
prised under  the  name  "pardes,"  formed  by  the  ini- 
tials of  "peshat,"  "remez,"  "derush,"  and  "sod." 
In  relation  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  "peshat" 
means  a  simple  rational  interpretation  of  that  work 
in  contrast  to  tlie  subtle  metliods  of  Pii.pri..  The 
expression  "pashut  gemara"  is  used  also  for  the 
study  of  the  Talmud  with  the  commentarj-  of  Sol- 
omon Yizhaki  (Hashi)  only,  without  the  Tosafot 
or  any  later  commentaries.  The  word  "peshetel," 
which  is  derived  from  "peshat,"  denotes  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  latter,  so  that  it  is  used  like  "hilluk," 
to  signify  the  subtle  treatment  of  a  Talmudicrab- 
binic  theme. 

BlBLlOfiRAPilY:  Abraham  Geicer. Zur  TalmndUtchcn  Schrift- 
ileutuiiu.  Ill  liis  Il'i.'W.  Zcit.  JUd.  Thenl.  v.  343. 
w.  IS.  J.  Z.  L. 

PESHITTA  .r  PESHITTO  :  The  oldest  Syr- 
iac  translation  of  both  the  (Jid  and  New  Testa- 
ments.    The  term  "  Peshitta  "  means   "  the   simple 


one  "in  distinction  from  Origcn's  Hexapla.  This 
tern\  was  first  used  by  Sloses  bar  KeiUia  (died  913), 
then  by  Gregory  bar  Ilebriuus  (Preface  to  his 
"  Auzar  Raze,"  and  in  his  "  Ilistoria  Dynastiarum," 
ed.  Pocoek,  p.  100).  But  a  Syriac  version  of  the 
Bible  was  known  to  the  Church  Fathers  much  ear- 
lier; and  even  Melito  of  Sardis,  who  lived  in  the 
seccmd  century,  speaks  of  a  Syriac  version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Peshitta  is  more  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  Church  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
century,  as  Augustine,  Chrysostoiu,  and  others, 
and  more  particularly  by  Ephraeni  Syrus. 

As  to  the  epoch  in  which  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Syriac  was  made,  there  are  different  tra- 
ditions, more  or  less  legendary,  as  well  as  different 
opinions  of  later  schohirs.  Recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  Syriac  version,  even  of  the  Old 
Testament,  has  been  made  neither  by  one  translator 
norat  one  time,  but  that  it  was  the  product  of  several 
centuries.  The  time  at  which  the  Peshitta  was  be- 
gun, however,  is  the  most  imi)ortant  point.  The 
tradition  which  connects  the  version  with  Aligar, 
King  of  Edessa,  is  the  most  probable  one.  Wichel- 
haus("De  Novi  Testaiuenti  Versione 
Traditional  Syriaea  Antiqua,"  pp.  97  (t  wq.)  was 
Ascription  the  first  to  identify  Abgarus  with 
to  Izates,  King  of  Adiabenc  ;  and  he  was 

Abgarus.  followed  in  his  argument  by  modern 
scholars.  Wichelhaus'  argument  is 
based  on  the  account  of  Aligarus  given  by  Moses  of 
Chorene,  who  states  that  Abgarus'  father  was  called 
Monobaz,  and  his  mother  Helena.  The  tradition 
that  Abgarus  sent  men  to  Palestine  who  translated 
the  Bible  into  Syriac  (Bar  IIebra.'US,  coiimientary  to 
Ps.  X.)  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Josephus 
("Ant."  XX.  3,  ^  4)  tliat  Izates  sent  his  five  sons  to 
Jerusalem  to  study  the  language  and  learning  of  the 
Jews.  Thus  the  Pentateuch  that  Izates  read 
(Josephus,  I.e.  XX.  2,  §  4;  Gen.  P.  xlvi.  8)  may  have 
been  the  Syriac  version  otherwise  known  as  the 
Peshitta  (comii.  Gratz,  "  Gesch."  3d  ed.,  iii.  405).  It 
may  consequently  be  accepted  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  translated  into  Syriac  in  the  first  centurj',  in  the 
time  of  Izates. 

The  work  of  tran.slalion  continued  till  the  fourth 
century,  in  the  time  of  E|)liraem  Syrus,  when  the 
whole  Bible  was  rendered  into  Syriac.  The  Pe- 
shitta was  translated  directly  from  the  Hebrew, 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  tradition  current  in 
Palestine.  But  as  this  translation  is  a  collection 
of  popular  versions,  it  was  inevitable  that  .several 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  should  be  influenced  by 
the  Septuagint.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  more  strongly  inllueneed  by  the  Septua- 
gint than  the  four  other  books;  yet 
Influence  this  dois  not  prove  that  the  whole 
of  the  Sep-  Pentateuch  was  not  translated  by  one 
tuagint.  man.  While  Ezekiel  and  Proverbs 
closely  agree  with  the  Jewish  Aramaic 
version  (Targum).  the  twelve  Jlinor  Prophets  on  the 
other  hand  follow  the  Septuagint.  TIk;  translation 
of  Chronicles  is  jiartly  midrashic.  and  it  seems  to  be 
of  a  much  later  epoch,  as  it  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  the  other  books.  It  is  apparent  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch,  which,  most  of  all  the 
books  of   the   Old   Testament,    bears  the   Hebrew 
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stamp,  was  known  to  the  later  translators  of  the 
other  books. 

As  to  the  most  important  queslion,  "To  which 
religion  did  the  Peshitta  tninslutors  belong?"  Rich- 
ard SiuKJU  (■■  Hi^^toire  Criticjue  du  Vieux  Testament,'' 
p.  305,  Paris,  1678)  is  the  only  Cliristian  scholar  to 
'  allirin  that  the  tninshUors  belonged  to  tlie  Jewish 
faitli.  The  others,  as  Miehaelis.  Ivirsch,  Hirzel.  and 
Niildeke.  ascribe  tlie  translation  to  born  Christians; 
Dathe  and  others,  to  Judwo-Cliristians.  It  seems 
also  that  Samuel  b.  Hofni  considered  the  Peshitta  to 
have  been  made  by  Christians,  for  in  his  eonimen- 
tjiry  on  Gen.  xlvii.  31  he  says,  "Tlie  Christian  trans- 
lators, reading  '  ha-matteh  '  instead  of  '  ha-mittali.' 
rendered  this  word  by  'the  rod.'"  This  rendering  is 
found  onI_y  in  the  Peshitta.  The  partizansof  Chris- 
tian translatorship  base  their  theory  on  the  assertion 
that  the  Peshitta  is  never  f|Uotcd  in  tlie  Talmud, 
and  that  the  superscriptions  of  the  Psalms  and  trans- 
lations of  certain  verses  in  Isaiali  clearly  show  a 
Christian  spirit.  Noldeke,  besides,  contends  that 
the  language  of  the  Peshitta  of  the  Old  Testament 
resembles  that  of  the  Peshitta  of  the  New  Testament. 
and  he  further  dogmatically  says  that  while  tliis 
version  has  been  accepted  by  all  the  sects  of  the 
Syrian  Church,  it  has  never  been  used  in  the  syna- 
gogue ("  Die  Alttestamentliche  Literatur,"  p.  263). 
Joseph  Perles  ("Meletemata  Peschittoniana,"  Bres- 

lau,   1859),  however,  proves  that  the 

Translated  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament 

by  Jews,     was  the  work  of  Jews;   and  it  will  be 

shown  below  that  the  Pesliitta  was 
used  by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues.  Moreover, 
the  argument  that  it  is  not  quoted  in  the  Talmud 
is  not  conclusive;  for  the  citations  of  the  Targum 
which  are  met  with  in  the  Talmud  (for  instance, 
Shab.  10b:  R.  H.  33b;  Meg.  lOb;  and  elsewhere) 
may  refer  to  the  Peshitta  as  well,  the  two  versions  in 
the  i|U0ted  passages  being  absolutely  identical.  As 
to  the  Christian  superscriptions  and  interpretations 
whicli  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  were 
certainly  added  and  changed  later  by  Christian 
revisers. 

It  is  known  that  Jacob  of  Edessa  spent  several 
years  in  correcting  and  revising  the  Syriac  version; 
and  it  seems  also  from  the  citations  made  by 
Ephraeni  Syrus  that  in  his  time  the  text  was  in 
many  places  different  from  that  which  now  exists. 
The  emendations  were  particularly  made  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Septuagint.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proofs  which  show  the  Peshitta  to  have  been  a  Jew- 
ish work  are  numerous.  The  .Tuda'o-Aramaisms 
with  which  tliis  version  abounds  could  not  have 
been  understood  by  non-Jews.  Besides,  it  seems  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  Helirew  characters; 
for  the  remark  of  Al-Takriti  (Hottinger,  "Bibl. 
Orient."  i)p.  87  et  seq.),  that  the  Bible  was  read  in 
the  churches  in  Hebrew  till  Ephraem  prohibited  it, 
means   that   this   version   was  written   in    Hebrew 

characters.     It  is  true  that  these  argu- 

Hidrashic    ments  may  be  refuted  by  the  assump- 

Inter-        tion  that  the  work  was  made  by  Ju- 

pretations.  da?oChristiahs.  or,  as  Noldeke  says. 

by  Christians  assisted  by  Jews.  But 
there  are  other  incontestable  proofs  that  the  Peshitta 
was  the  work  of  Jews;  namely,  its  halakic  and  hag- 


gadic  interpretations  and  the  indications  that  it  was 
used  in  the  synagogues  for  the  weekly  lessons. 
Tlierc  are  many  instances  where  the  verses  are  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  Talmuil  and  Midrashini; 
some  of  them  may  be  given  here.  "Ye  shall  not 
eat  any  (lesh  that  is  torn  by  beasts  in  the  field  "  (Ex. 
xxii.  30)  is  rendered  in  the  Peshitta,  "Ye  shall  not 
eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  off  from  a  living  beast" 
(comp.  Targumim  and  Hul.  102b).  "And  he  set 
them  before  the  Lord"  (Lev.  xvi.  7);  Peshitta,  "And 
he  set  them  while  they  are  still  alive  before  the 
Lord  "  (Hul.  11a).  "  And  thou  slialt  n(jt  give  any  of 
thy  seed  to  make  them  pass  to  Molech  "  (Lev.  xviii. 
21,  Hebr.);  Peshitta.  "And  thou  slialt  not  marry  any 
of  thy  sous  to  a  strange  wife  "  (Jleg.  25a).  "  Every 
Sabbath  he  shall  set  it  in  order"  (Lev.  xxiv.  8); 
Peshitta,  "Every  Friday  he  shall  set  it  in  order" 
(Men.' 97a). 

Even  the  Psalms,  which  most  of  all  have  under- 
gone emendation,  offer  many  evidences  that  the 
translation  was  made  by  Jews.  Like  the  Hebrew 
Psalter,  the  S3'riac  version  is  divided  into  five  books; 
and  in  several  places  (e.g.,  Ps.  Ixviii.  15,  18;  Ixxxix. 
24)  the  word  "  pasuka  "  (=  "disjunction  ")  is  in- 
serted, to  indicate  a  pause  in  agreement  with  the 
rabbinical  law.  Even  among  the  su- 
Jewish  perscriplions  of  the  chapters,  many  of 
Super-  which  show  a  Christian  hand,  there 
scriptions.  are  several  that  have  been  made  in 
the  rabbinical  spirit;  for  instance, 
that  to  ch.  xliv.,  "This  chapter  was  sung  by  the 
people  with  Moses  near  Mount  Iloreb,"  is  after 
Deut.  R.  iii.  The  superscription  to  ch.  liii.,  refer- 
ring it  to  Ahithophel,  by  whom  Absalom  is  advised 
to  slay  his  father,  is  in  agreement  with  Midr.  Tfh. 
ad  loc.  As  to  the  word  TOO,  which  is  rendered  in 
the  Septuagint  iia\fn'/-iia,  there  is  great  confusion 
in  the  Peshitta.  This  word  is  sometimes  omitted 
entirely,  sometimes  it  is  rendered  as  in  the  Septua- 
gint, and  in  seven  instances  it  is  translated  "  for 
ever  "  as  in  the  Targum  (comp.  'Er.  54a). 

That  the  Peshitta  of  the  Pentateuch  was  in  use 
in  the  synagogues  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
divided  into  the  weekly  lessons  for  the  Palestinian 
or  triennial  c\cle.  Even  those  parts  which  are  read 
in  the  sj'nagogue  on  vari(ms  holy  days  are  indicated  ; 
for  instance,  before  Lev.  xvi.  1,  the  indication  is 
given  that  the  following  j)art  is  to  be 

Used  in       read  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (comp. 
the  Syna-    Meg.    30b).       Other    superscriinious 

gogues.  show  the  rabbinical  spirit  of  the  trans- 
lator, as  Ex.  xxi. :  ""esra  pitgamin  " 
(  =  "  aseret  ha  dibrot  "  =  "decalogue  "  :  Ber.  lib) ; 
Lev.  xvii.  1;  "namusa  de-kurbaiie"  (="parashat 
ha-korbanot  "  =  "  the  chapter  of  sacrifices";  Meg. 
30b).  Later  in  the  second  century,  when  Biblical 
exegesis  reached  a  higher  plane  in  the  flourishing 
schools  of  Tiberias  and  Sepphoris,  the  Peshitta, 
which  is  a  somewhat  literal  translation,  began  to  fall 
into  disuse.  It  was  finally  superseded  in  Palestine 
in  the  second  century  by  the  translation  of  Aipiila, 
which  was  made  on  the  basis  of  Akiba's  teaching, 
and  in  the  third  century  in  Babylonia  by  the  Tiir- 
gum  of  Onkelos,  which  was  based  on  the  Peshitta 
itself. 

It  has  been  alreadv  stated  that  the  Peshitta.  from 
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its  earliest  appearance,  was  accepted  in  the  Church. 
This  rendercii  ncccssjiry  the  institution  of  llie  ollicc 
of  interpreter  ("  meturgeinan  '')  as  in  tlie  synagogues ; 
for,  besides  the  fact  that  the  Peshitta  was  written 
in  Hebrew  eliaraeters,  the  language  itself  and  the 
mode  of  interpretation  were  not  familiar  to  Chris- 
tians. It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  iVshitta  did 
not  assume  canonical  authority  till  many  centuries 
later,  as  Bar  Hebraus  gave  the  preference  to  the 
Septuagint  (see  above).  It  is  worth  while  mention- 
ing that  Xal.imanides  quotes,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ("'  Hukmetji 
Rabbeta  di-Shelomoh"),  and  in  his  commentary 
(on  Dcut.  xxi.  14),  the  Book  of  Judith  ("  Megillat 
Shushan"), 

The  Peshitta  was  first  printed  in  the  Paris  Poly- 
glot of  Le  Jay  (1045),  in  which  edition  the  Apocry- 
pha was  omitted.  In  1(507  it  was  re- 
Editions,  printed  in  Walton's  Polyglot  with  the 
addilion  of  the  apocryphal  books. 
From  Walton's  Polyglot,  Kirsch,  in  1787,  published 
a  separate  edition  of  tlie  Pentateuch.  The  Psalter 
alone  was  edited  several  times;  it  fir.st  appeared  in 
1610.  Later  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is- 
sued the  Syriac  Old  Testament  in  a  separate  volume 
(London,  182::!).  The  te.\t  was  revised  by  Lee  from 
several  Syriac  manuscripts;  and  in  182(5  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  Xew  Testament  was  published  by  the 
same  society.  Recently  Eisenstein  made  an  attempt 
toward  publishing  the  Peshitta  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters ;  but  only  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis,  the 
first  chapter  vocalized,  appeared,  in  '"Ner  ha-Ma'a- 
rabi,"  1895,  i.,  No.  1.  The  Peshitta  (particularly 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament)  was  also  the  subject  of 
several  dissertations,  e.(].,  H.  Weiss,  "Die  Peschitta 
zum  Deuterojesaja,"  Halle,  1893;  L.  Warszawski, 
"Die  Peschitta  zu  Jesaja "  (ch.  i.-.\x.\ix.),  Berlin. 
1897;  P.  F.  FrankI,  "Jeremiah,"  in  "Monatsschrift," 
xxi.  444,  497,  54.5. 

BiBi.iOfiRAPHT  :  R.  Duval,  in  R.  E.J.  xiv.  49;  NOldeke,  Dfe 
AUtcKtamditlichi-  LUcratur.  French  transl.  by  H.  Deren- 
bourff  and  J.  Soury  untier  the  title  of  Hi.'iUnrf  Litteraire  ile 
VAncieu  Tfstainrut,  pp.  :i79  et  .sc<?.,  Paris.  187.3;  Perles.  Mf- 
Utfinafa  Frschittoniana,  Breslau,  1859,  a  resume  of  which 
is  given  in  Ben  Oinnanja,  ii.  371  et  .vc<).;  Praper.  Dc  Veleri.i 
Tcxlitmcnti  Verxinne  Pe.'<chitt(>,  G6ttingen,  1S7.5;  J.  Keif- 
mann,  iu  Hit  Talmwl,  i.  383  ft  neq.;  N.  Wiseman,  Horce  Sy- 
riacfr,  pp.  79  et  set/.,  Rome,  1828. 
E.  <;.  II.  M.   Sel. 

PESIKTA  (DE-RAB  KAHANA ;  RAB- 
BATI;   ZTJTARTI).     Sec  .Mihuasu  1I.u^o.\d.\h. 

PESSELES,  JOSEPH  (ELIAS):  One  of  the 
foremost  representative  Jews  of  Wilua  during  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  father,  well  known  as  Habbi  Elias  Pesseles,  was 
the  grandson  of  Moses  ben  Naphtali  Kibkas  (author 
of  "  Be'er  lia-Golah  "),  and  also  a  nlative  and  stanch 
and  lifelong  patron  of  thegaonof  Wilna.  A  note- 
worthy feature  in  all  that  is  known  of  the  career 
of  Joseiih  Pesseles,  and  one  of  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent, is  his  correspondence,  dated  1773.  with  David 
Friedliinder  about  Solomon  Dubno  during  the  stay 
of  the  lastnameil  at  Pesseles'  liouse  in  Wilna.  The 
subject  in  (juestion  is  Dubno's  engagement  to  super- 
vise the  issue  of  someof  Mendelssohn's  manuscripts 
and  liis  failure  to  perform  liis  duties  satisfactorily, 
according  to  Friedliinder,  who  was  deeply  provoked 


thereby.  Pesseles  defends  Dubno  with  a  zeal  well 
worthy  his  deep-iooted  love  for  peace  at  any  jirice 
and  his  eager  endeavor  to  conciliate  coullicting  ele- 
ments. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  correspond- 
ence, however,  is  Pesseles'  remarkable  toleialion  of 
and  apparent  intimacy  with  the  forerunners  of  the 
Berlin  H.s.sk.\l.\ii  as  represented  by  Mendelssohn 
and  his  followers.  The  affectionate  intimacy  here 
displayed  between  a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
rabbinical  ancestry  on  the  one  hand  and  the  disci- 
ples of  Mendelssohn's  progressiveness  on  the  other 
is  profoundly  suggestive  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Berlin  Haskalah  even  on  some  Russian  Jews  at 
this  early  period. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kencset  Yisrael,  pp.  138-14:3;  idem, 
Kiritah  ye\mannh.  p.  77. 
ii    I!.  JI.  G.iJt. 

PESSIMISM.     Sec  Optimism  .vxn  Pkssimls.m. 

PESTER  JITDISCHE  ZEITUNG  :  Hungarian 
political  journal  in  German,  issued  five  times  weekl}-, 
and  printed  iu  Hebrew  type.  It  was  founded  in 
18(59  by  I.  Heiss,  who  had  acquired  his  journalistic 
tiainiug  while  holding  the  position  of  secretary  to 
Chief  Rabbi  W.  A.  Meysel  of  Pest.  The  paper  was 
especially  popular  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
(1870-71) ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  issued  at  this 
time  a  Hebrew  map  of  the  seat  of  war.  It  took  no 
part  in  religious  discussions,  and  in  consideration  of 
its  supporters  was  friendly  tothe  Orthodox,  although 
the  editor's  own  tendency  was  liberal.  In  1878, 
a  year  before  his  ileath,  Reiss  engaged  the  well- 
known  writer  M.  Ehrentheil  ascocditor.  The  latter 
subsequently  associated  himself  with  the  printer 
Burian,  publisher  of  the  paper,  and  continued  it  un- 
der the  title  "  Allgemeine  Jiidische  Zeitung." 

II.  It.  L.   V. 

PESTILENCE  (lan)  :  The  dreaded  infectious 
disease  frequent  in  ancient  Israel  and  proving  fatal 
in  the  majority  of  cases  was  jirobably  the  bubonic 
plague,  which  in  antiquity  was  especially  prevalent 
in  Egypt,  and  also  occurred  in  other  countries  of  tlie 
East  (Pliny.  "  Historia  Xaturalis,"  iii.  4).  Moses 
threatened  the  people  with  this  pestilence  (Lev. 
xxvi.  25;  Deut.  xxviii.  21),  while  Yiiwn  warned 
the  spies  that  it  would  be  the  punishment  for  the 
evil  report  which  they  had  brought  of  the  Holy 
Land  (Num.  xiv.  12).  The  Psalmist  besought  pro- 
tection from  the  plague  (Ps.  xci.  3,  6),  and  Solomon 
prayed  for  deliverance  from  it  when  Israel  should 
come  to  the  Temple  (I  Kings  viii.  37);  but  Jeremiah 
(xiv.  12,  xxi.  6,  xxiv.  10)  and  Ezekiel  (v.  12,  vii. 
15)  threatened  the  people  with  this  disease  if  they 
continued  to  despi.se  the  word  of  God.  Pestilence 
was  also  one  of  the  four  judgments  which  God  in- 
flicted upon  Jerusalem  in  order  to  turn  it  into  a  wil- 
derness (Ezek.  xiv.  21).  In  II  Sam.  xxiv.  i:i-15  and 
I  Chron.  xxi.  11-14  there  is  an  account  of  a  plague 
which  caused  a  mortality  of  70,000  in  Israel  within 
three  days  (years  '/).  Amos  (iv.  10)  says  that  the 
plague  in  the  wilderness  was  not  elTeclive  in  reform- 
ing the  people,  the  allusion  probably  being  to  one 
of  the  two  "maggefot"  which  kiUed  many  persons 
within  a  short  time,  according  to  Num.  xvii.  9  and 
XXV.  8.     This  pestilence  isdillerent  from  that  which 
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attacks  animals  and  from  which  the  cattle  of  the 
Egyptians  died  (Ex.  ix.  6-8). 

According  to  Ta'au.  iii.  1,  a  city  ravaged  by  the 
pestilence  must  institute  fast-days  and  prayers.  In 
answer  to  the  question  when  may  an  infectious  dis- 
ease be  called  a  pestilence,  the  Mishuah  declares  that 
if  three  persons  die  during  three  consecutive  days 
in  any  city  of  500  inhabitants,  the  pestilence  is  ra- 
ging there.  Furtlier  details  are  given  in  tlie  baraita 
Ta'an.  21a,  which  decides  that  if  nine  persons  die 
within  three  consecutive  days  in  a  city  of  1.500  in- 
habitants, the  pestilence  is  present;  but  that  if  nine 
persons  die  in  one  day  and  none  in  the  following 
■day.s,  or  if  only  nine  persons  die  within  four  consecu- 
tive da3'S,  tlicre  is  no  iiestilence.  Ta'an.  21b  states 
tliat  in  the  first  lialf  of  the  third  century  c.E.  tlie 
pestilence  ravaged  Syria,  but  did  not  come  near  the 
habitation  of  Abba  Arika. 

BiMLiOGRAPHY :    Rietim,   HaiidwQrterb.  s.v.;   Herzog-Hauck, 
Rcal-Eitcyc.  xl.  72-74. 
E.  0.  H.  S.    O. 

PETAHYAH.     See  PETn.\HiAH. 

PETER  :  To.safist  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  pupil 
of  ^iamuel  ben  Meir  and  Jacob  Tani.  His  name  oc- 
curs ill  Tos.  Git.  8a  and  'Ab.  Zarali  74b,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  places.  Peter  fell  a  victim  to  tlie  perse- 
cutions of  the  second  Crusade.  While  accompany- 
ing the  body  of  a  parnas,  he  was  assailed  by  the 
crusadersand  slain.  "This,"  saysEphraimof  Bonn, 
"occurred  at  pjip."  which  place  Gross  identities 
with  Carinthia,  in  Austria.  A  confusing  account  of 
Peter's  martyrdom  is  given  by  Joseph  ha-Kohen, 
who  asserts  tliat  it  happened  at  Ramerupt  (DTD) 
and  that  Jacob  (Jacob  Tarn?)  was  killed  together 
with  Peter. 

Bnii.rrtiiRAPHT:  Ephraim  nf  Bonn,  ed.  Stern  and  Neubauer, 
p.  ikj;  .losepti  ha-Kolien.  *Emek  )ia-}iaha^  ed.  Cracow,  p.  45; 
idem,  Dihrf  /i«-l'anii»i,ed.  Atnsterdani,  p.  19;  Gratz,  Gc»ch. 
vi.  l.T-l;  Gross,  Gallia  Judaica.  pp.  434,  fi36. 
E.  r.  I.  Br. 

PETER  OF  ALESSANDRIA  (PETRUS  DE 
ALEXANDRIA)  :  Italian  monk  of  the  lourteenth 
century;  born  at  Alessandria,  Italy.  lie  translated 
about  1342,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  the 
treatise  of  Levi  ben  Gershon  on  his  astronomical 
instrument  which  subsequently  liad  some  inlluencc 
on  tlie  discovery  of  America.  He  also  translated 
Gersonides'  unlinished  prognostic  on  the  conjunc- 
tion of  Saturn  and  Jupiter. 

BiBLiocRAPiiv:  Steinsclineider.  Hcbr.  Bihl.  vii.  S!,  ix.  163; 
iilim.  in  Zril.  tUr  Ilehr.  Bihl.  i.  »8 ;  Renan-.Neubauer,  L<s 
Ecrivains  Juifs  Fntiicai<^  pp.  277.  296,  344. 
T.  J. 

PETER  THE  GREAT.     See  Rrssi.\. 
PETHAHIAH       B.     JACOB     HA-LABAN 

(called  also  Pethahiah  of  Regensburg')  :  Trav- 
eler; born  at  Prague;  nourished  between  1175  and 
1190.  lie  journeyed  from  Ratisbon  (Regensburg) 
to  the  East,  traveling  through  Poland,  southern 
Russia,  Aniieiiia,  Persia,  Babylon,  and  Palestine. 
His  notes  of  the  journey,  part  of  which  he  had  mis- 
laid in  Biiliemia.  were  collected  by  his  compatriot 
Judah  b.  Samuel  lie-IIasid,  and  were  first  luiblished. 
under  the  abbreviated  title  "Sibbub,"  at  Prague  in 
1595;  then  by  Wagcnseil,  with  a  Latin  version,  in 
"Exercilationes  Sex"  (pp.  160-203,  Strassbnrg, 
1687);  by  Carmoly,  in  Hebrew  and   French   under 


the  title  "Sibbub  ha-'Olam,"  at  Paris  in  1831;  and 
linally  by  A.  Benish,  in  Hebrew  and  English,  as 
"The  Travels  of  Rabbi  Petahyah,"  at  London  in 
1856.  The  latest  edition  of  Pethahiah 's  work  ap- 
peared at  Lemberg  in  18.59. 

Bibliography  :Zedner,  Cat.  Hchr.  Bnnhs  Brit.  3/i(.«.  p.  634  : 
Benjacob,  Oair  ha-Sefarim,  407  ;  (iratz,  Gifch.  vi.  236,  and 
note  10;  Gud'emann,  Gcsch.  1.112;  Winter  and  WDnsclie,  I>ie 
JUdische  Litteratur,  Iii.  432;  Zunz,  G.  S.  1. 165. 
W.  B.  S.    O. 

PETHOR  (-iins)  :  Native  city  of  Balaam.  In 
Num.  x.xii.  5  it  is  called  the  city  "  by  tlie  river,"  and 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  the  city  "in  Aram  Naharaim  "  (A. 
V.  "Mesopotamia").  It  was  situated  north-north- 
east of  Palestine,  and  was  most  probably  identical 
with  the  Hittite  Pitru.  which  was  captured  by  Slial- 
maneser  II.  (860-825  B.C.):  "I  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  took  the  city  Ana-asliurutir-asbat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  Sagur,  which 
the  Hittites  call  Pitru"  (Schrader,  "K.  B."  i.  133, 
lines  37-40;  173,  lines  85-86). 

Bibliography:  Schrader,  K.  A.  T.  2d  ed..  pp.  155  ct  seq.: 
Dillmann,  Commentary  on  Numbers  (xxil.  5) . 
E.  G.  II.  S.   O. 

PETIT    GtriLLAtTME    HAGtTINET.      See 

Reiciii.in. 

PETRA :  Capital  of  Edoni  in  northern  Arabia, 
lying  in  a  rocky  valley  surrounded  by  mountains, 
of  which  the  highest  is  Slount  Hor.  The  name  is 
apparently  a  Greek  translation  of  the  original  He- 
brew designation  of  the  place,  "Sela"  (="rock"; 
II  Kings  xiv.  7;  Isa.  xvi.  1).  Petra  was  captured  by 
Amaziah,  who  changed  its  name  to  "Joktlieel,"  al- 
though Isaiah  (I.e.)  still  termed  the  city  "Sela."  In 
the  third  or  second  century  B.C.  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Nabatseans,  whose  chief  city  it  became ;  and  after 
the  Roman  conquest  Trajan  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Arabia  Petra?a.  the  town  thus  lending  its 
name  to  the  district.  Petra  declined  after  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  c.E.,  and  was  finally  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  Mohammedan  conquest. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  centurv  the  site  of  Petra 
was  explored  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt.  who  made 
known  its  interesting  ruins,  chietly  Greek  in  archi- 
tecture and  consisting  of  temples,  tombs,  and  an 
amphitheater. 

Bibliography:  Laborde  and  Linant,  Vmjagc  rJo/is  VArahie 
Pctree,  Paris,  1830;  Visconti,  Diario  diun  Viaggin  in  Ara- 
bia Petrea,  Rome,  1872. 
E.  G.  n.  L.  H.  G. 

PETRONIUS,  ARBITER:  Latin  satirist;  gen- 
erally assumed  to  be  u  couteniponuy  of  Nero.  In  a 
fragment  he  ridicules  the  Jews,  declaring  that,  even 
tliough  they  worship  the  pig  and  revere  heaven,  this 
is  of  no  significance  unless  they  are  circumcised,  for 
only  then,  according  to  his  opinion,  can  they  cele- 
brate the  fast  of  the  Sabbath.  These  three  absurd 
assertions,  that  the  Jews  worship  the  pig  and  heaven 
and  that  they  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  were  disseminated 
throughout  the  Roman  world. 

Petranius'  satire  of  the  "Widow  of  Ephesus"  is 
found  in  Jewish  literature,  although  the  source 
from  which  the  latter  derived  it  was  not,  his  novel. 

Bibliography  :  The  text  of  the  poem  in  ivironius.  .s'(i(;/i-iVf;)i, 
ed.  Buchler.  No.  37,  Berlin,  18H2;  Reinacli.  Tcrtcs  d'Au- 
fcur.s  firers  ct  Latins  liehttif.^^  nn  JuilaU'iiti',  i.  26t»: 
Scliiirer,  Gefch.  :3d  ed.,  i.  2t'9.  '  Refrarding  tlie  Widow  o' 
Epliesiis,  see  Ha~Goreu,  iv.  27 ;  J.  Q.  R.  v.  168. 
(i.  S.   Kit. 
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PETRONrUS,  PUBLItrS  :  Governor  of  Syria 
(39—42):  died  probably  in  tlie  reigu  of  Claudius. 
During  liis  term  of  ollice  Petrouius  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  come  in  contact  witli  the  Jews  of 
Jtidea  and  to  confer  beuclits  upon  them.  This  was 
especially  the  case  when  the  insane  Emperor  Caligula 
caused  himself  to  be  worshiped  as  a  god  throughout 
tlie  Roman  empire,  so  tliat  the  peril  which  had 
threatened  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  became  still 
greater  in  Palestine.  Irritated  by  the  news  that  the 
Jews  had  torn  down  the  imperial  altar  built  by  the 
Greeks  in  Jabneh,  Caligula  commanded  his  statue 
to  be  placed  in  Jerusalem  in  the  Temple  itself;  and. 
since  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Jews  would 
resist  stubbornly,  lie  ordered  Petronius  to  enter 
Judea  with  the  halt  of  his  army,  i.e.,  with  two 
legions. 

The  governor  was  shrewd  cnougli  not  to  irritate 
the  Jews  to  the  utmost,  and  he  therefore  practised  a 
policy  of  delay.  Although  he  had  the  statue  made 
in  Sidon,  he  did  not  advance  toward  Jerusalem,  but 
remained  in  Ptolemais  during  the  winter  of  39,  par- 
leying with  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  who  naturally 
were  unwilling  to  yield.  Multitudes  of  Jews — old 
men,  women,  and  children — threw  themselves  at  his 
feet,  declaring  that  they  would  die  rather  than  suljmit 
to  the  desecration  of  their  sanctuarv  :  and  he  encoun- 
tered the  same  spectacle  when  he  sojourned  at  Ti- 
berias during  the  autumn  of  the  year  40.  There  the 
entreaties  of  the  people  were  supported  by  Aristobu- 
liis.  lirother  of  King  Agrippa,  and  their  kinsman 
Hi'lkias,  so  that  Petronius,  moved  by  the  deep  piety 
of  the  Jewish  people,  led  his  troops  back  to  Autioch, 
and  wrote  the  emperor,  entreating  him  to  counter- 
mand his  order.  Meanwhile  matters  had  taken  a 
favorable  turn  in  Rome,  owing  to  the  intervention 
of  Agrippa,  and  the  emperor  ordered  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  Petronius  forbidding  any  alteration  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  emperor  was  not  sincere  in  this  matter,  how- 
ever, and  possibly  he  surmised  that  Petronius  was 
merely  making  an  excuse  when  he  said  that  the 
statue  at  Sidon  was  not  ready.  He  therefore  gave 
orders  for  anotlier  efligy  to  be  made  in  Rome,  and 
wliich  he  intended  to  convey  personally  to  Jerusalem. 
When  the  letter  of  Petronius  with  the  entreaty  to 
countermand  the  order  reached  the  emperor,  the 
latter  became  so  enraged  at  the  disobedience  of  his 
governor  that  lie  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  de- 
manding that  Petronius  take  his  own  life  in  punish- 
ment. Fortunatelj-  for  the  Jews  and  for  the  entire 
world,  Caligula  was  murdered  soon  afterward;  and 
the  news  of  his  death  reached  Petrouius  twenty-seven 
days  before  the  imperial  letter  ordering  the  gov- 
ernor's suicide  (Philo,  "Lcgatio  ad  Caium,"  S§  30- 
34;  Josephus.  "  Ant."  xviii.  8,  §§  2-9;  idem,  "B.  J." 
ii.  10,  §§  1-5). 

On  another  occasion  Petronius  showed  his  friend- 
ship toward  the  Jews.  When  some  young  men  at  Dora 
had  placed  a  statue  of  the  emperor  in  the  svnagogue. 
he,  on  the  request  of  Agrippa,  ordered  that  those  who 
had  done  this  should  be  punishci''..  and  that  such  an 
outrage  should  not  be  repeated  ("  Ant."  xix.  6.  g  3). 

BiRi.ioGRAPUT:  Gratz.  f>i.vr)i.  4tti  n\..  ill.  J)2;  Sotiiirer.  Gexrh. 
:kl  ed..  i.  .T(Ki-507,  5i>4-;  Prosoptiyraphia  Imperii   lioinaiii, 
ill.  2B.  No.  198. 
G.  S.   Kr. 

IX.— 42 


PETRXJS  LEONIS.     See  Pierleoni. 
PEWS.     See  Svxagogue. 

PEYREHORADE  (Hebrew,  mSIIX  N"TQ  or 
aipj  -i1V0[  =  Latin.  "PetraForata"]):  Cantonal  chief 
town  of  the  department  of  Landes,  France.  A  num- 
ber of  Jews  who  had  been  expelled  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  settled  in  this  vicinity  toward  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  founded  a  small  commu- 
nity which  they  called  "Beth-El."  Placed  at  lir.st 
under  the  community  of  Bayonne,  they  later  refused 
to  submit  to  its  authority,  and  were,  therefore, 
threatened  with  excommunication.  In  1680  a  Jew 
of  Peyrehorade,  Juan  Ibanes.  called  also  Luiz  Or- 
denez  and  Juan  or  Abraham  de  Paredes,  who  had 
returned  from  Spain,  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition 
and  condemned  to  the  stake.  A  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  dated  1684,  banished  from  the  kingdom 
ninety-three  Jewish  families  living  at  Pe.yrehorade, 
Bordeaux,  Dax,  Bayonne.  and  Bidache;  and  in  1749 
the  King  of  France,  on  the  [letition  of  certain  of  the 
Jews  themselves,  compelled  seventy-eight  of  their 
poorer  coreligionists  to  leave  the  cities  of  Bayonne, 
Bidache,  and  Peyrehorade  within  the  space  of  one 
month. 

The  cemetery  of  Peyrehorade  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  department  of  Landes.  It  was  situated  in 
1628  "on  the  road  lying  between  the  river  which 
flows  from  Yignons.  the  vineyard  of  3Iessaultie  and 
the  Vergeras,  and  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Aspremont." 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
replaced  by  a  piece  of  land  situated  in  the  quarter 
of  Lembarussant ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  another  plot  on  the  road  to  Lapu- 
yade.  Only  two  or  three  Jewish  families  now 
(1904)  remain  in  Peyrehorade. 

Bini,iOGR.\PHV:  Gross.  GaUia  jHdtji<-a,  p.  4.>3;  Henri  Leon, 
ma.  (/»-.s  Juifs  de  Bayonne.  pp.  140,  194;  Malvezln.  Hi.vf. 
(les  Juih  lie  Bordeaux,  pp.  114,  132,  139;  Jacob  Sasportas, 
Ohel  Ya'akoh.  No.  63. 
G.  S.  K. 

PFALZBURG  :  German  city  in  the  consistorial 
district  of  Metz;  formerly  in  the  department  of 
Meurthe-et-JIoselle  and  in  the  consistorial  district  of 
Xanc}'.  A  Jewish  community  has  existed  there 
since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  in  1770 
it  comprised  twelve  families.  A  gravestone  built 
into  the  present  temple  bears  date  of  1772,  the  year 
of  the  construction  of  the  old  synagogue,  on  the 
site  of  which  a  new  synagogue  was  dedicated  Sept. 
11,  18.57.  Besides  the  synagogue  there  is  a  house 
containing  an  oratory  and  a  niikweh  as  well  as  the 
apartments  of  the  hazzaii.  The  community  formerly 
had  four  benevolent  societies;  but  only  one  has  sur- 
vived, the  gemilut  hasadim,  which  was  founded  in 
1803  and  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  ])oor.  Un- 
til 1901  Pfalzburg  had  a  Jewish  school;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  decrease  of  the  Jewish  population  it 
was  closed,  and  the  rabbi  now  gives  religious 
instruction  both  to  children  and  to  the  Jewish 
students  at  the  city  normal  school.  The,  cemetery 
was  opened  Jan.  20,  1796,  and  is  used  by  the  two 
communities  of  Pfalzburg  and  Mittelbronn. 

The  rabliinate  of  the  city  was  founded  in  1807, 
and  includes  the  communities  of  Pfalzburg,  Saar- 
biirg,  Fiiistingen,  Lixheim,  Sclialbach,  Mittelbronn, 
Imliiig,    Gosselming,    and    Langatte.     The    list   of 
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rabbis  is  as  follows:  Baruch  Guggenheim  (1807-14; 
later  chief  rabbi  at  Nancy) :  Seligman  Godchaux 
(1814-27;  later  rabbi  at  Hagenau  and  chief  rabbi  at 
Strasburg  and  Colmar) ;  Me3'er  Heymanii  (1827-37); 
Lazare  Isidor  (1837-47;  later  chief  rabbi  of  Paris 
and  of  France;  during  liis  residence  at  Pfalzburg 
he,  together  with  Adiilphe  C'remieux,  secured  the 
abolition  of  the  oath  "  More  Judaico  ") ;  Biir  Lippman 
(1847-64;  later  cliief  rabbi  of  Mctz  and  of  Lille); 
Isaac  Bigart  (1864-75;  later  chief  rabbi  of  Jletz); 
Isaac  Weil  (1875-85;  later  chief  rabbi  of  Jletz  and 
of  Strasburg);  Felix  Blum  (1886-99;  now  rabbi  at 
Milhlhausen);  and  Elie  Joseph  Wiener  (called  to 
Antwerp  in  1904),  who  was  installed  Nov.  1,  1899. 
D.  J.  Wi. 

PFEFFEKKORN,     JOHANN     (JOSEPH) : 

German  convert  to  Christianity;  born  1469;  tlied 
after  1521.  According  to  Griitz,  he  was  a  butcher 
by  trade  and  illiterate,  although  his  writings  seem  to 
disprove  this, 
and  he  w  a  s 
tlirown  into 
prison  liy  tlie 
Count  von  Gut- 
tenstein  for  com- 
mitting a  bur- 
glar)'. On  liis 
release  lie  em- 
braced Christi- 
anity and  was 
baptized,  t  o  - 
getlier  witli  iiis 
family,  in  Co- 
logne (1505).  He 
placed  himself 
under  the  pro- 
tection of  the 
Dominican  fri- 
ars, wlio  found 
in  him  a  pliable 
tool  which  tliey 
used  to  tlie  ut- 
most. The  prior 
of  the  order  at 
C  o  1  f )  g  n  e  was 
Jacob  van  Hoogstr.^aten,  who  wished  to  se- 
cure for  his  order  the  same  intlucnce  in  Germany 
which  it  had  acquired  in  Spain  through  the  In- 
quisition. He  therefore  devised  a  sclieme  for  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  in  wliich  lie  liad  as  advi- 
sers Victor  of  Carben  (1442-1515)  and  Pfefferkorn. 
Pfeffei'korn  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dominicans  tlie  following  pamphlets  in  wliich  he 
tried  to  demonstrate  that  Jewish  literature  was  hos- 
tile to  Christianity  :  "  Der  Judcnspiegel  "  ("  Specu- 
hiin  Adhortationis  Judaic;e  ad  Chris- 
His  anti-  tum"),  Nuremberg,  1.507;  "Die  Ju- 
Jewish  deubeicht"  ("LibellusdeJudaica  Con- 
Writing's,  fessione  sive  Sabbate  Afflictionis  cum 
Figuris  "),  Cologne,  1508 ;  "  Das  Oster 
bucli  "  ("Narratio  de  Ratione  Pasclia  Celebrandi  In- 
ter Judicos  Recepta''),  Cologne  and  Augsburg.  1.509; 
"Der  Juilenfcind  "  ("'Hostis  Juda-orum  "),  ib.  1.5(19; 
"  In  Lib  und  Ehren  dem  Kaiser  ^Maximilian  "  ("  In 
Laudem  et  Ilonorem  Illustrissimi  Imperatoris  Maxi- 


I'felTerkorn 
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miliani "),    Cologne,  1510.     The   Latin  translations 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  Dominicans,  who 
intended   tliat   the   whole    Catholic    world    should 
know  of  their  attacks  against  the  Jews;   but  the 
German  originals  were  undoubtedly  by  Pfefferkorn. 
With  a  letter  from  Kuniguude,  sister  of  tlie  Ger- 
man emperor  Maximilian.  Pfefferkorn  went  to  her 
imperial  brother  and  succeeded  in  intiucncing  the 
emperor,  who  already  had  expelled  the  Jews  from 
his  own  domains  of  St3'ria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola, 
to  promulgate  an  edict  to  the  effect 
Obtains       that  all  Jewish  writings  against  Chris- 
Edicts        tianity   sliould    be   destroyed.      This. 
Against      edict  (dated  Aug.   19,   1.509)  was  fol- 
Hebrew      lowed  by  a  second  (dated  Nov.   10, 
Books.        1509),  ordering  the  destruction  of  all 
Hebrew  books  except  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Pfefferkorn  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in  1509,  and  on  April  10,  1510,  the  Jews  were  forced 
to  surrender  all  the  books  in  their  possession. 

Through  the 
help  of  L'riel  von 
G  e  111  111  i  n  g  e  n  , 
Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  tlie 
•Jews  induced 
the  emperor  to 
appoint  a  com- 
mission to  in- 
vestigate the  ac- 
cusation of  Pfef- 
ferkorn.  The 
archbishop  him- 
self was  made  a 
memlier  of  tlie 
comniission,  the 
others  being  rep- 
resentatives of 
the  universities 
of  Cologne,  Er- 
furt, Heidel- 
berg, and  Ma- 
yence;  they  had 
the  assistance  of 
such  scholars  as 
Victor  of  Car- 
Hoogstraaten,  and  Reuchlin.  Reuclilin  re- 
in  favor  of    the   Jews,    and   on    May   23. 


and  Reueblin. 

Streydtpeuchlin,"  ISUl.) 


ben, 
ported 

1510,  the  emperor  suspended  liis  edict  of  Nov. 
10,  1.509,  the  books  being  returned  to  the  Jews 
on  June  6.  The  spirit  and  the  underliand  work 
of  tlie  Dominicans  are  shown  by  the  fact  tliat 
Reuclilin's  "Opinio"  was  known  to  them  before 
it  reached  the  emperor.  The  Dominicans,  excited 
by  their  failure,  attacked  Reuchlin ;  Pfefferkorn 
wrote  his  "  Handspiegel"  (Mayence,  1511),  and 
Reuchlin  answered  with  his  "  Augenspiegel." 
Pfefferkorn  wrote  further  "Der  Brandspiegel " 
(Cologne,  1513)  and  "Die  Sturmglocke"  (ib.  1,514). 
The  light  between  Pfefferkorn  and  Reuchlin  now 
became  a  tight  between  the  Dominicans,  representing 
the  clerical,  and  Humanists,  representing  the  liberal, 
party  of  the  Church.  The  Dominicans  having  ac- 
cused Reuclilin  of  heretical  o])inions,  which  he  was 
said  to  have  expressed  in  his  "  Augenspiegel,"  the 
pope,  upon  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Gemniingen, 
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appointed  the  Bisliop  of  Speyer  as  special  commis- 
sioner. The  bishop  decided  (iu  1514)  in  favor  of  llie 
accused,  and  the  case  came  before  the  Lateran 
Council,  wliich  in  1.516  sujiported  the  decision 
reached  at  Speyer.  Iu  1520  Pope  Leo  X.  declared 
Keuchlin  guilty,  and  condemned  the  "Augenspie- 
gel."  In  order  to  secure  this  verdict,  the  Domini- 
cans had  been  very  active  iu  trying  to  infiueuce  the 
judges  and  the  pope.  Pfefferkorn  preached  in 
public  against  the  Jews  and  Reuchlin,  and  wrote 
in  the  same  spirit  "Streitbiichlein  Wider  Reuchlin 
uud  Seine  Jiinger"  (also  translated  into  Latin  under 
the  title  "Defensio  Contra  Famos;is  et  Criminalcs 
Obscurorum  Yirorum  Epistolas"  (Cologne,  1516), 
a  reply  to  the  "Epistohc  Obscurorum  Virorum " 
(Hagenau,  1516;  Dasel,  1517).  which  had  attacked 
the  Dominicans  very  sharply.  In  1521  appeared  in 
Cologne  Pfefferkorn's  last  pamphlet,  "Eine  Mit- 
leidige  Clag  Gegen  den  Ungliiubigen  Keuchlin,"  a 
triumphal  panegyric  written  after  the  decision  by 
the  pope.  The  Dominicans  had  won  their  fight 
against  Reuchlin;  but  the  emperor's  edict  against 
the  Jews  was  not  revived. 

After  this  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Pfefferkorn. 
The  Dominicans  had  seemingly  no  further  need  of 
him. 

See  also  C.\RBEN,  Victor  of;  Cologne;  Fu.\nk- 
FOI!T-OX-THE-M.\IN  ;  Graes,  Ortdin  de  ;  HoOG- 
STR.\.\TEX,  Jacob  van;  Humanists;  Hutten, 
Ui.KicH  VON;  Reuchlin.  John. 

Bibliography  :  Graiz,  Gcach.  ix.,  3d  ed.,  s.i\;  L.  Geiger,  Jii- 
liann  Reuchlin,  Leipsic,  1S71 ;  McCllntock  and  Strong.  Cue 
D.  _  F.   T.    H. 

PFERSEE :  Small  locality  near  Augsburg, 
where  Jews  were  living  at  an  early  date.  About 
1.55!)  they  were  under  the  protection  of  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  despite  the  request  for  their 
expulsion  made  by  the  municipal  council  of  Augs- 
burg, which  body  had  driven  the  Jews  from  that 
city  in  1440,  and  feared  that  they  would  return 
thither  if  allowed  to  .settle  in  Pfersee.  In  1617  an 
imperial  mandate  was  sent  to  the  lords  of  Xeuburg, 
Krumbaeh,  Thannhausen.  Binswangen,  and  Pfersee 
not  to  curtail  the  Jews,  wlierever  settled,  in  (lieir 
privikges,  nor  to  restrict  in  any  way  their  right  of 
residence.  In  1789  there  were  in  all  400  Jewish 
families  at  Pfersee,  Hiirben,  Buttenwiesen,  Fischach, 
and  Ichenhausen,  the  principal  community  being  at 
Pfersee,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  district  rabbi  for 
the  Swabian  communities. 

The  "scholars  of  Pfersee."  NtjnyD  'DSn.  are  well 
known.  In  the  middle  of  the  si.\teenth  century 
Rabbi  Libermann.  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Rabbi  Josel  of  Rosheim,  officiated  at  Pfersee.  More 
famous  was  R.  Enoch  Sundel,  who  left  Poland  in  1648 
or  1649,  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Chmiel- 
NiCKi,  and  went  to  Prague,  whence  he  was  called  as 
rabbi  to  Ottingen  and  later  to  Pfersee.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  rabbinical  works.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1080  by  his  son  Judah  Lob,  who  continued  Ins 
father's  "  Reshit  Bikkurim  "  and  wrote  other  works. 
Judah  L5b  was  followed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
<'ii:hteenth  centurj'  by  R.  Judah  Lob  b  Issjuhar 
B;ir  Oppenheim  of  Worms,  a  nephew  of  Chief  Rabbi 
David  Oppenheim  of  Prague,  and  the  author  of 
"Minhat  Yehudah."     His  successor  was  R.  Isaac 


Seckel  Ettenhauscn,  who  wrote  the  collection  of  re- 
sponsa  entitled  "  Or  Ne'elam."  and  was  succeeded  by 
R.  Benjamin  Wolf  Spiia  of  Prague,  who  died  in 
1792. 

About  tlic  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  many 
Jews  settled  at  Augsburg,  including  a  number  from 
Pfersee.  This  much  decreased  or  entirely  dissolved 
the  community,  and  there  are  now  (1904)  no  Jews  in 
the  town.  The  University  of  Munich  has  in  its  pos- 
session a  valuable  parchment  manuscript  of  the  Tal- 
mud, originally  from  Pfersee,  on  which  Rabbino- 
vicz  based  his  "Dikduke  Soferim." 

Bibliography:  luraeht,  1867;  Fischer.  Ge.irh.  ilir  Ju<len  in 
-4  i((/.s/)io-y  :  Geijrer.  Zcit.  fllr  Gf,^ch.  fit:rjitdfn  in  Dcxitsch- 
?(7»i(/.  18^9;   M<niat-'^''chrift,  xxiL  .508;    Lowenstein,   GU«2- 
hunj  unit  die  ScbivilhLschen  Gcmeinden. 
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PFORZHEIM:  City  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden.  With  this  town  is  connected  the  earliest 
reference  to  Jews  in  the  former  margravate  of  Baden- 
Badeu — an  account  of  the  persccutiou  which  took 
place  there  on  Tammuz  20.  5027  (July  15,  1267),. 
when  R.  Samuel  ben  Yakar  ha-Levi.  R.  Isaac  ben 
Eliezer,  and  R.  Abraham  ben  Gershom  committed 
suicidi!  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  mob  and  the  cruel 
tortures  which  they  feared.  Their  corpses  were,  in 
fact,  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  the  20th  of  Tammuz 
is  regarded  as"Ta'anit  Pforzheim  "  (the  statement 
in  "  R.  E.  J."  iv.  9  et  seq.  that  there  was  a  persecu- 
tion at  Pforzheim  as  early  as  1244  is  erroneous,  and 
is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  sources  refer- 
ring to  the  affair  of  1267).  This  outbreak  was  caused 
b\'  the  slanderous  statement  of  an  old  woman  that 
the  Jews  had  bought  from  her  a  Christian  child  and 
killed  it. 

The  Jews  seem  to  have  fled  from  Pforzheim  iu 
consequence  of  this  persecution  ;  for  the  first  refer- 
ence to  them  after  that  event  is  the  mention  in  1463 
of  Leo  of  Pforzheim,  whom  the  elector  Friedrich 
von  der  Pfalz  took  for  protection  to  Heidelberg 
for  si.\  years.  In  1524  the  Jews  Seligmann  and 
Haima  were  admitted  by  the  city,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  practise  surgery  in  addition  to  carrying  on 
business  iu  the  margravate.  As  the  Jews  of  Pforz- 
heim possessed  considerable  real  estate  at  that  time, 
a  tax  of  2i  gulden  in  100  was  levied  Nov.  26,  1529; 
and  in  1619  the  rate  for  protection  and  convoy  was 
doubled.  The  community  of  Pforzheim  had  no 
rabbi  of  its  own,  but,  like  all  the  other  congrega- 
tions of  the  margravate.  was  under  the  juiisdiction 
of  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  country,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  margrave. 

Pforzheim  is  the  native  city  of  Johann  Reuchlin. 
It  has  now  (1904)  a  very  important  community, 
numbering  more  than  1,200  Jews  in  a  total  popula- 
tion of  29,988. 
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Binll.  llclir.  MSS.  p.  339:  /(.  K.J.  Iv.  B:  Salfeld.  Morltiro- 
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xclidft  linden,  il.  l.i;  StflnschneldiT.  Hthr.  Bilil.  jc.  i:tO; 
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PHABI:  Iligh-priestly  family  which  flourished 
about  the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Second  Temple. 
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The  name,  with  whicli  may  be  compared  •toifnf 
(variant,  •ta/icac),  that  of  a  Carthaginian  general 
(Suiilas,  s.r.  'A/iii?.Kag),  was  borne  by  tlie  higli  priests 
Jesus  ben  Phabi,  Ishmael  ben  Pliabi  I.,  and  Ishmael 
ben  Phabi  II.  All  three  of  these  are  mentioned  in 
Joseplius,  while  the  name  of  Ishmael  occurs  also  in 
the  Mishnah  (Parah  iii.  5)  and  frequently  in  the 
Talmud.  The  orthography  of  the  name,  which  is 
apparently  Egyptian  in  origin,  has  iu  Josephus  tlic 
forms  't'iin.31,  ^n/ii,  ^a3ri  (comp.  also  Zonaras,  "  An- 
nales,"  v.  16),  while  in  his  "  Hypomuesticon  "  (see 
"  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,"  xi.  1'.39)  is  found  the 
form  ^av^ifj  (o  to'v).  In  the  rabbinical  sources  the 
name  is  spelled  cither  '3X3.  'aS'D.  or  "asiS,  whicli 
present  the  same  uncertainties  as  the  Greek  form. 

G  S.  Kk. 

PHANAGOBIA.     See  Ta.man. 

PHARAOH  (njna;  LXX.  ^apau):  The  term 
api)lied  ui  the  Old  Testament  to  thekingsof  Egypt, 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  "  pr-'o  "  (  = 
'•great  house"),  which  originally  denoted  the  royal 
palace  with  the  buildings  and  grounds  attached  to 
it,  although  the  metonymy  which  transferred  its 
meaning  from  the  palace  to  the  king  developed  only 
gradually,  as  in  "Sublime  Porte."  "Pr-'o"  seems 
to  occur  first  in  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  until  the 
twelfth  it  connotes  only  the  building,  although  by 
the  sixteenth  it  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  king. 
In  documents  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  it  is  the 
regular  appellation  of  the  monarch,  so  that  by  the 
twenty-fifth  "Pr-'o  Nk'w"is  found  as  the  precise 
equivalent  of  the  Biblical  "  Pharaoh -Necho,"  "  pr-'o  " 
being  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  "  king,"  j'.f.,  "Pha- 
raoh." 

In  the  Old  Testament  eleven  kings  of  Egypt  are 
mentioned. 

1.  The  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  14-20) 
According  to  the  account  given  of  this  king,  he  took 
Sarai  as  a  member  of  his  harem,  being  led  by  Abram 
to  suppose  she  was  his  sister  instead  of  his  wife. 
For  this  unwitting  act  Pharaoh  suffered  affliction 
from  Ynwn,  until  he  discovered  his  error,  which  he 
immediately  rectified.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Abram's  date  is  far  anterior  to  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  before  which  "  pr-'o  "  was  very  seldom  used 
iu  the  sense  of  "king,"  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is 
"not  altogether  free  from  difficulty,  and  the  data 
afforded  by  it  are  so  meager  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attempt  any  identification  with  the  sources  thus  far 
accessible. 

2.  The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxix.-l.). 
Tlie  story  of  Joseph,  or  at  least  the  redaction  of  it, 
can  scarcely  be  of  early  date,  both  on  account  of 
the  title  of  "  Pharaoh  "  and  of  tlie  use  of  IX'  (Gen. 
xli.  1,  etc.)  as  the  name  of  the  Nile,  since  the 
Egyptian  original  of  the  term  was  not  used  until 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  proper  names  occur- 
ring in  the  story  (Gen.  xli.  4")),  moreover — Poti- 
pherah  ("  P-ti-p-K,"  gift  of  Pa),  Asenaih  ("[N]es- 
Neitli."  she  who  is  Neith's),  and  Zaphnathpaancah 
("Zt-p-ntr-e-f-'nkh,"  Saith  the  god:  "Heliveth")— 
represent  forms  which  are  common  after  the  twenty- 
fifth  dynasty  and  which  do  not  occur  before  it.  No 
certain  record  of  a  seven  years'  famine,  like  that  re- 
cordeil  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  exists,  although  a 
very   late  Egyptian    inscription   at   the    Cataracts 


states  that  there  was  such  a  famine  in  the  reign  of 
one  of  the  earliest  kings,  possibly  about  3000  B.C. 
The  present  knowledge  of  the  economic  administra- 
tion of  ancient  Egypt  is  insulficient  to  deterndne  the 
accuracy  of  the  account  that  a  fifth  of  the  grain  was 
stored  up  to  provide  against  famine.  It  is  likewise 
uncertain  whether  land  and  live  stock  could  be  sold 
to  the  king  for  this  reserve  supply,  so  that  the 
Pharaoh  could  finally  own  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
country  (Gen.  xli.  33-36,  xlvii.  14-26).  Here  again, 
therefore,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  identify 
the  ruler  of  Egypt  intended  by  the  narrative  of  Jo- 
seph, although  he  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  Ilvksos, 
or  "foreign."  dynasty.  The  old  view  that  this  Pha- 
raoh was  Aporiiis  II  seems  quite  improbalile.  but 
the  general  historicity  of  the  account  is  continued  by 
the  fact  that  according  to  two  EI-Amarna  tablets  a 
Semite  occupied  a  position  in  Egypt  quite  similar 
to  that  held  by  Joseph  (comp.  Jew.  Excvc.  vii. 
2.52a),  while  Merneptah  states  that  Goshen  had 
been  given  as  a  pasture  land  to  "  foreign  "  herds- 
men from  southern  Canaan  (comp.  Jew.  Excvc. 
viii.  676aV 

3.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  i.-ii.). 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  the  u.se  of 
"  Ye'or  "  to  denote  the  Nile  apparent!}'  speaks  for  a 
comparatively  late  date  of  the  Hebrew  redaction  of 
the  story  of  the  Exodus.  The  ruler  intended  by  the 
narrative  is  usually  regarded  as  Pameses  II.  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty,  who  was  preeminent  as  a 
bviilder  and  was  active  at  Pithom,  while  he  may 
well  have  been  the  founiler  of  Kaamses  in  Goshen 
(Ex.  i.  11).  According  to  another  theory,  he  was 
Amenliotep  III.  or  IV.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
but  this  hypothesis,  which  is  based  on  El-Amama 
letters  which  record  the  movements  of  the  "  Habiri  " 
(Hebrews  '?)  in  Palestine,  seems  on  the  wliole  less 
probalile  than  the  generally  accepted  view. 

4.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppession  (Ex.  v.- 
xiv.).  This  ruler  is  almost  universally  regarded 
as  Merneptah  II.,  one  of  whose  inscriptions,  dating 
from  the  fifth  year  of  his  short  reign,  contains  the 
only  Egyptian  allusion  to  the  Hebrews  known 
thus  far.  This  passage  reads  as  follows;  "Israel 
[Y-s-ir(a)-'a-ra]  is  annihilated  without  any  growth; 
Palestine  has  become  like  a  widow  for  Egypt." 
While  this  is  frequently  taken  as  a  proof  thai^  the 
Israelites  were  already  settled  in  Palestine  in  Mer- 
neptah's  reign,  such  an  assumption  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  During  both  this  and  the  following 
reigns,  moreover,  there  is  a  significant  lack  of  any 
record  of  Egyptian  expeditions  to  the  quarries  of 
Sinai,  near  which  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
wandered  for  forty  years;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  Hebrew  account  of  any  Egyjitian  inva- 
sion of  Palestine  before  the  one  made  by  Sliishak  in 
the  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  unless  the  "hornet"  of 
Ex.  xxiii.  28.  Deut.  vii.  20,  and  Josh.  xxiv.  12  refers 
to  Rameses  III.  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  who  rav- 
aged Philistia. 

5.  Bithiah,  the  -wife  of  Mered.  Jfentioned  in 
I  Chron.  iv.  18  as  "the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  "  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  king  of  Egypt 
the  passage  refers,  and  in  this  case  "Pharaoh  "  may 
even  be  a  mere  pioper  name,  perhajis  a  loan-word 
assumed  by  a  Hebrew. 
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6.  The  Edomitc  H;ulad  fletl  in  his  childliood  from 
his  home  to  the  court  of  Egyjit  during  the  reign  of 
David,  and  gained  sucli  favor  with  the  Pliaraoh 
that,  on  reaching  maturity,  lie  was  allowed  to  marry 
Tahpenes  (LXX.  Oenefum),  the  sister  of  the  queen. 
By  her  he  had  a  son  named  Genubath,  and  he  re- 
mained in  Egypt  until  Solomon's  accession  to  the 
throne  (I  Kings  xi.  14-22).  The  name  "Tahpenes" 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  Egyptian,  however,  and  it 
is.  therefore,  uncertain  what  Pharaoh  is  intended  by 
the  Biblical  passage,  wliilethe  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  country  was  then  ruled  by  two 
kings,  one  at  Thebes  and  the  other  at  Tanis  (Zoan) 
the  latter  being  overlord  of  all  Egypt. 

7.  The  father-in-law  of  Solomon.  Probably 
a  ruler  of  Tanis  in  the  tuenty-Iirst  dynasty.  He 
captured  Gezer  in  Canaan  and  presented  it  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Solomon 
(I  Kings  iii.  1,  ix.l6). 

8.  Shishak.  The  Shoshenk  I,  of  the  Egyptian 
texts,  and  the  founder  of  the  Bubastite  dynasty. 
See  Shishak. 

9.  "Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt."  This  ruler  is 
described  liy  Hab-sbakeh  in  his  insulting  speech  to 
Hezekiah,  in  both  II  Kings  xviii.  21  and  Isa.  xxxvi. 
6,  as  a  "  bruised  [ov  "  broken  "]  reed,  whereon  if  a 
man  lean,  it  w-ill  go  into  his  hand,  and  pierce  it."  He 
may  perhaps  be  identical  with  Tiiiii.\K.\ii,  who  de- 
clared war  on  Sennacherib  with  disastrous  results 
for  the  Assj'rians,  and  is  regidarly  called  "Pharaoh 
Tahraka"  in  Egyptian  texts,  although  he  is  more 
accurately  termed  "  king  of  Cusli "  in  II  Kings 
xiv.  9. 

10.  Pharaoh-Hophra.     See  Hophka. 

11.  Pharaoh-Necho.     SeeNECHO. 

E.  G.  II.  L.  H.  G. 

PHARISEES  {■Pafuaaioi  ■  Aramaic,  "  Perisliaya  " ; 
Hebr.  "Perushim  "):  Party  representing  the  relig- 
ious views,  practises,  and  hopes  of  the  kernel  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  and 
in  opposition  to  the  priestly  Sadducees.  They  were 
accordingly  scrupulous  observers  of  the  Law  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Soferim,  or  Scribes,  in  accordance 
with  tradition.  No  true  estimate  of  the  character 
of  the  Phari.sees  can  be  obtained  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament writings,  which  take  a  polemical  attitude 
toward  them  (see  New  Testament),  nor  from  Jose- 
phus,  who,  writing  for  Roman  readers  and  in  view 
of  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  Pharisees,  repre- 
sents the  latter  as  a  philosophical  sect.  "  PerLsha  " 
(the  singular  of  "Perishaya")  denotes  "one  who 
separates  himself,"  or  keeps  away  from  persons  or 
things  impure,  in  order  to  attain  the  degree  of  holi- 
ness and  righteousness  required  in  those  who  Avould 
commune  with  (Jod  (comp.,  for  "Perishut"  and 
"Perisha,"  Tan.,  Wayeze,  ed.  Buber,  p.  21 ;  Abot 
iii.  13;  Sotah  ix.  l.');  Midr.  Teh.  xv.  1;  Num.  R.  x. 
23:   Targ.  Gen.  xlix.  26). 

The  Pharisees  formed  a  league  or  brotherhood  of 
their  own  ("haburah"),  admitting  only  those  who, 
in  the  presence  of  three  members,  pledged  them- 
.selves  to  the  strict  observance  of  Levitical  |)urity, 
to  the  avoidance  of  closer  association  with  th(^  'Am 
iiA-AuKZ  (the  ignorant  and  careless  boor),  to  the 
scrupulous  paj'ment  of  titlius  and  other  imposts  doe 


to  the  priest,  the  Levite,  and  the  jioor,  and  to  a  con- 
scientious regard  for  vows  and  for  other  jieoide's 
property  (Dem.  ii.  3;  Tosef.,  Dem.  ii.  1).  They  called 
their  members  "habcrim"  (brothers),  while  lliey 
jiassed  under  the  name  of  "  Perishaya, "  or  "  Peru- 
shim."  Though  originally  identical  with  the  Hasi- 
Di.M,  they  reserved  the  title  of  "  hasid  "  for  formergen- 
erations  ("hasidim  ha-rishonim  "  ;  see  Esseses),  re- 
taining, however,  the  name  "  Perishut  "  (  =  'Afii^ia  = 
"separation."  in  contradistinction  to  'ETri/u^ia  =  "in- 
termingling") as  their  watchword  from  the  time  of 
the  >Iaccabean  contest  (see  II  Mace.  xiv.  37:  comp. 
verse  3).  Yet,  while  the  more  rigorous  ones  with- 
drew from  political  life  after  the  death  of  Judas 
Maccabeus,  refused  to  recognize  the  Hasmonean 
high  iiriests  and  kings  as  legitimate  rulers  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  state,  and,  as  Essenes,  formed  a 
brotherhood  of  their  own.  the  majority  took  a  less 
antagonistic  attituile  toward  the  Maccabean  dynasty, 
who.  like  Phinehas,  their  "father."  had  obtained 
their  title  by  zeal  for  God  (I  Mace.  ii.  54);  and  they 
finally  succeeded  in  infusing  their  own  views  and 
principles  into  the  political  and  religious  life  of  the 
people. 

It  was,  however,  only  after  a  long  and  protracted 
struggle  with  the  Sadducees  that  the.v  won  their 
lasting  triumph  in  the  interpretation  and  execution 
of  the  Law.  The  Sadducees,  jealousl,v  guarding 
the  privileges  and  prerogatives  established  since  the 
days  of  Solomon,  when  Zadok,  their 

Principle  ancestor,  officiated  as  priest,  insisted 
of  Democ-  upon  the  literal  observance  of  the 
racy.  Law ;  the  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand, 
claimed  prophetic  or  Mosaic  authority 
for  their  interpretation  (Ber.  48b:  Shab.  14b:  Yoma. 
80a;  Yeb.  16a:  Nazir  rySa;  Hul.  U~b;  ct  al.),  at  tha 
same  time  asserting  the  principles  of  religious  democ- 
racy and  progress.  With  reference  to  Ex.  xix.  G, 
they  maintained  that  "God  gave  all  the  people  the 
heritage,  the  kingdom,  the  priesthood,  and  the  holi- 
ness "  (II  Mace.  ii.  17,  Greek).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  idea  of  the  priestly  sanctity  of  the  whole  people 
of  Israel  in  many  directions  found  its  expression  in 
the  Mosaic  law ;  as,  f(n'  instance,  when  the  precepts 
concerning  unclean  meat,  intended  originally  for 
the  priests  only  (Ezek.  xliv.  31 ;  comp.  verse  14  and 
Judges  xiii,  4),  were  extended  to  the  whole  jieople 
(Lev.  xi.  ;  Deut.  xiv.  3-21);  or  when  the  prohibitiim 
of  cutting  the  flesh  in  mourning  for  the  dead  was  ex- 
tended to  all  the  people  as  "a  holy  nation  "  (Deut. 
xiv.  1-2;  Lev.  xix.  28;  comp.  Lev.  xxi.  5);  or  when 
the  Law  itself  was  transferred  from  the  sphere  of 
the  priesthood  to  every  man  in  Israel  (Ex.  xix. 
22-24;  Deut.  vi.  7,  xi.  19;  comp.  xxxi.  9;  Jer.  ii.  8, 
xviii.  18). 

The  very  institution  of  the  synagogue  for  com- 
mon worship  and  instruction  was  a  Pharisaic  decla- 
ration of  the  principle  that  the  Torali  is  "the  inher- 
itance of  tlie  congregation  of  Jacob  "  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
3,  Ilebr.).  In  establishing  schools  and  syna.'^ogues 
everywhere  and  enjoining  each  father  to  see  tnat  his 
son  was  instructed  in  the  Law  (Yer.  Ket  vii.  33c; 
Kid.  29a;  Sifre,  Deut.  40\  the  Pharisees  iiade  the 
Torah  a  power  for  the  education  of  the  .lewish  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world,  a  power  whose  influence,  in 
fact,  was  felt  even  outside  of  the  Jewish  race  (see  I{. 
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Meir  in  Sifra,  Ahare  Mot,  13;  Matt,  xxiii.  15;  comp. 
Gen.  R.  xxviii. ;  JfUiuek.  "B.  H."  vi.,  p.  xlvi.). 
The  same  sanctity  that  the  priests  in  tlie  Temple 
claimed  for  their  meals,  at  which  tliey  gathered  witli 
the  recitation  of  benedictions  (I  Sam.  ix.  13)  and 
after  ablutions  (see  Ablution),  the  Pharisees  estab- 
lished for  tlieir  meals,  which  were  partaken  of  in 
holy  assemblies  after  purifications  and  amidst  bene- 
dictions (Gciger,  "Urschrift,"  pp.  121-124).  Espe- 
cially were  the  Sabbath  and  holj'  days  made  the 
means  of  sanctification  (see  KiDursn),  and,  as  at  the 
sacrifices,  wine  was  used  in  honor  of  the  day.  A 
true  Pharisee  observed  the  same  degree  of  purity  in 
his  daily  meals  as  did  the  priest  in  the  Temple  (Tosef., 
Deni.  ii.  2;  so  did  Abraham,  according  to  B.  M.  87a), 
wherefore  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  avoid 
contact  with  the  'am  ha-arez  (Hag.  ii.  7). 

From  Temple  practise  were  adopted  the  mode  of 
slaughtering  (Sifre,  Deut.  75;  Hul.  28a)  and  the 
rules  concerning  "  ta'arubot "  (the  mingling  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food;  comp.  Hag.  ii.  12;  Zeb.  viii.  ; 
Hul.  viii.  1)  and  the  "shi'urim  "  (the  quantities  con- 
stituting a  prohibition  of  the  Law;  Yoma  80a). 
Though  derived  from  Deut.  vi.  7  (comp.  Josephus. 
"Ant."  iv.  8,  §  3),  the  daily  recital  of  the"Shema'," 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  divine  service,  is  a 
Pharisaic  institution,  the  Pliarisees  having  estab- 
lished their  haburali,  or  league,  in  each  city  to  con- 
duct the  service  (Ber.  iv.  7;  comp."  Ant."  xviii.  3. 
§  3;  Geiger.  "Urschrift,"'  p.  379).  The  tefillin,  or 
PnYi^ACTEUiES,  as  a  sj'mbolical  consecration  of  head 
and  arm,  appear  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  high 
priest's  diadem  and  breastplate;  so  with  the  Mezu- 
z.\n  as  a  symbolical  consecration  of  the  home,  though 
both  were  derived  from  Scripture  (Deut.  vi.  8-9,  xi. 
18-19;  Sanh.  x.  [xi.]  3),  the  original  talisuiauic 
cliaracter  having  been  forgotten  (comp.  Ex.  xii.  13; 
Isa.  Ivii.  8). 

In  the  Temple  itself  the  Phariseesoblained  a  hold 
at  an  early  date,  when  they  introduced  the  regular 
daily  prayers  besides  the  sacrifice  (Tamid  v.  1)  and 
the  institution  of    the  "Ma'aniadot" 
In  (the  representatives  of  the  people  dur- 

the  Temple  iug  tlie  sacrifices).  Moreover,  they  de- 
Service,  dared  that  the  priests  were  but  depu- 
ties of  the  people.  On  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement  the  high  priest  was  told  by  the  elders 
that  he  was  but  a  messenger  of  the  Sanheilrin  and 
must  officiate,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  their 
(the  Pharisees')  rulings  (Yomai.  5;  comp.  Josephus, 
"Ant."  xviii.  1,  §  4).  While  the  Sadducean  priest- 
hood regarded  the  Temple  as  its  domain  and  took  it 
to  be  the  privilege  of  the  high  priest  to  otfer  the 
daily  burnt  offering  from  his  own  treasury,  the 
Pharisees  demanded  that  it  be  furnished  from  the 
Temple  treasury,  which  contained  the  contributions 
of  the  people  (Sifra,  Zaw,  17;  Emor,  18).  Similarly, 
the  Pharisees  insisted  that  the  meal-offering  which 
accompanied  the  meat-offering  should  be  brcmght  to 
the  altar,  while  the  Sadducees  claimed  it  for  Ihem- 
selves(Meg.  Ta'an.  viii.).  Trivial  as  these  differences 
appear,  they  are  survivals  of  great  issues.  Thus  the 
liigh  priests,  who,  as  may  be  learned  from  the 
words  of  Simon  the  Just  (Lev.  R.  xxi.,  close;  comp. 
Ber.  7a;  Yoma  v.  1.  19b),  claimed  to  see  an  ajipari- 
tion  of  the  Shekinah   when  entering  the  Holy  of 


Holies,  kindled  the  incense  in  their  censers  outside 
and  thus  were  enveloped  in  the  cloud  wlieu  entering, 
in  order  that  God  might  appear  in  the  cloud  upon 
the  mercy-seat  (Lev.  xvi.  2).  The  Pharisees,  dis- 
countenancing such  claims,  insisted  that  the  incense 
nuist  be  kindled  by  the  high  priest  within  the  Holy 
of  Holies  (Sifra,  Ahare  Mot,  3;  Tosef.,  Yomai.  8; 
Yoma  19b;  Yer.  Yoma  i.  39a). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pharisees  introduced  rites 
in  the  Temple  which  originated  in  popular  custom 
and  were  without  foundation  in  the  Law.  Such 
was  the  water-procession  of  the  i^eople,  on  the  night 
of  Sukkot,  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  ending  with 
the  libation  of  water  in  the  morning  and  the  final 
beating  of  the  willow-trees  upon  the  altar  at  the 
close  of  the  feast.  The  rite  was  a  symbolic  prayer 
for  tlie  3-ear's  rain  (comp.  Zach.  xiv.  16-18;  Isa. 
xiii.  3,  XXX.  29;  Tosef.,  Suk.  iii.  18);  and  while  the 
Hasidim  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  outbursts  of 
popular  rejoicing  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  Sad- 
ducean priesthood  was  all  the  more  aver.se  to  it 
(Suk.  iv.  9-v.  4;  43b,  48b;  Tosef.,  Suk.  iii.).  In  all 
tjiese  practises  the  Pharisees  obtained  the  ascendency 
over  the  Sadducees,  claiming  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  tradition  of  the  fathers  ("Ant."  xiii.  10,  §  6;  16, 
I  2;  xviii.  1,  §§  3-4;  Yoma  19b). 

Yet  the  Pharisees  represented  also  the  principle  of 
progress;  they  were  less  rigid  in  the  execution  of 
justice  ("Ant."  xiii.  10,  g  6),  and  the  day  when  the 
stern  Sadducean  code  was  abolished  was  made  a  fes- 
tival (Meg.  Ta'an.  iv.).  While  the  Sadducees  in  ad- 
hering to  the  letter  of  the  law  required 
A  Party  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
Progress,  tooth,"  the  Pharisees,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Eliezerb.  Hyrcanus,  the  Sham- 
m.aite,  interpreted  this  maxim  to  mean  due  compen- 
sation with  money  (!Mek..  jNIishpatim,  8;  B.  K.  84b; 
comp.  Matt.  v.  38).  The  principle  of  retaliation,  how- 
ever, was  applied  consistently  by  the  Sadducees  in 
regard  to  false  witnesses  in  cases  involving  capital 
punishment ;  but  the  Pharisees  were  less  fair.  The 
former  referred  the  law  "Thou  shalt  do  unto  him  as 
he  had  intended  unto  his  brother"  (Deut.  xix.  19, 
Hebr.)  only  to  a  case  in  which  the  one  falsely  ac- 
cused had  been  actually  executed ;  whereas  the 
Phari.sees  desired  the  death  penalty  inflicted  upon 
the  false  witness  for  the  intention  to  secure  the 
death  of  the  accused  by  means  of  false  testimony 
(Sifre,  Deut.  190;  Mark  i.  6;  Tosef.,  Sanh.  vi.  6; 
against  the  absurd  theory,  in  Mak.  5b,  that  in  case 
the  accused  has  been  executed  the  false  witness  is 
exeni])t  from  the  death  penalty,  see  Geiger,  I.e.  p. 
140).  But  in  general  the  Pharisees  surrounded  the 
penal  laws,  especially  the  death  penalty,  with  so 
many  qualifications  that  they  were  rarely  executed 
(see  Sanh.  iv.  1,  vi.  1;  Mak.  i.  10;  see  Capitai. 
Pi:nisiiment;  II.\ti!a'ah). 

The  laws  concerning  virginity  and  the  levirate 
(Deut.  xxii.  17,  xxv.  9)  also  w'cre  interpreted  by  the 
Pharisees  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  decency 
and  common  sense,  while  the  Sadducees  adhered 
strictly  to  the  letter  (Sifre.  Deut.  237,  291 ;  Yeb.  106b; 
instead  of  "Eliezer  b.  Jacob"  [as  siding  with  the 
Sadducees]  lu-obably  "  Eliezer  lien  Hyrcanus  "  should 
be  read).  The  dilTereiice  concerning  the  right  of  in- 
heritance by  the  daughter  as  against  the  son's  daugli- 
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ter,  which  the  Sadducecs  granted  and  the  Pharisees 
<Ienicd  (Yad.  iv.  7;  Meg.  Ta'an.  v. ;  Tosef..  Yad.  ii. 
20;  Yer.  B.  B.  vii.  16a),  seems  to  rest  on  differing 
practises  among  the  various  classes  of  people;  the 
Siime  is  true  witli  regard  to  the  difference  as  to  the 
master's  responsibility  for  ihimage  done  by  a  slave 
or  a  beast  (Yad.  iv.  7;  B.  K.  viii.  4;  but  see  Geiger, 
I.e.  pp.  143-144). 

Of  decisive  influence,  however,  were  the  great 
changes  wrought  by  the  Pliarisees  in  the  Sabbiith 
and  holy  days,  inasmuch  as  they  succeeded  in  lend- 
ing to  these  days  a  note  of  cheerfulness  and  domestic 
joy,  while  the  Sadducees  viewed  them 

Sabbaths  more  or  less  as  Temple  festivals,  and 
and  as  imposing  a  tone  of  austerity  upon 

Festivals,  the  common  people  and  the  home.  To 
begin  with  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the 
Pharisees  wrested  the  power  of  atoning  for  the  sins 
of  the  people  from  the  high  priest  (see  Lev.  xvi.  30) 
and  transferred  it  to  the  day  it.sclf.  so  that  atone- 
ment was  effected  even  without  sacrilice  and  priest, 
provided  there  was  genuine  repentance  (Yoma  viii. 
9;  Sifra,  Ahare  Mot.  8).  So,  too,  the  New  Moon  of 
the  seventh  month  was  transformed  by  them  from  a 
day  of  trumpet-blowing  into  a  Xew- Year's  Day  de- 
voted to  the  grand  ideas  of  divine  government  and 
judgment  (see  New-Yeab).  On  the  eve  of  Passover 
the  lessons  of  the  Exodus  story,  recited  over  the 
wine  and  the  mazzah,  are  given  greater  prominence 
than  the  paschal  lamb  (Pes.  x. ;  see  Haggadaii 
{SiiEL  Pesah]).  The  Biblical  command  enjoining  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  in  the  festival  season  is 
fultilled  by  going  to  greet  the  teacher  and  listen  to 
liis  instruction  on  a  festal  day,  as  in  former  days 
people  went  to  see  the  prophet  (Suk.  27b,  after  II 
Kings  iv.  28;  Bezah  15;  Shab.  152a;  Sifra  to  Lev. 
xxiii.  44). 

But  the  most  significant  change  was  that  which 
the  Feast  of  Weeks  underwent  in  its  transformation 
from  a  Feast  of  Firstlings  into  a  Feast  of  the  Giving 
of  the  Law  (Mek.,  Yitro,  Bahodesh.  8;  Ex.  R.  xxxi. ; 
see  Jubilees,  Book  of).  The  Boethusians,  as  the 
lieirs  of  tlie  Sadducees,  still  retained  a  trace  of  the 
agricultural  character  of  the  feast  in  adhering  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  which  places  the  offering  of  the 
'omer  (sheaf  of  the  wave-offering)  on  the  morrow 
after  (he  Sabbath  and  the  Shabu'ot  feast  on  the  mor- 
row after  the  seventh  Sabbath  following  (Lev.  xxiii. 
l.~i-16);  whereas  the  Pharisees,  in  order  to  connect 
the  Shabu'ot  feast  with  Passover  and  lend  it  an  in- 
dependent historical  character,  boldlj'  interpreted 
the  words  "  the  morrow  after  Sabbath  "  as  signify- 
ing "'the  day  following  the  first  Passover  da.v,"  so 
that  Shabu'ot  always  falls  upon  the  close  of  the 
first  week  of  Siwan  (Meg.  Ta'an.  i. ;  Men.  65a,  b; 
Shab.  88a). 

Especially  significant  are  the  Pharisaic  innovations 
in  connection  with  the  Sabbath.  One  of  them  is  the 
sjjecial  duty  imposed  upon  the  mistress  of  the  home 
to  have  the  light  kindled  before  Sabbatli  (Shab.  ii. 
7),  whereas  the  Samaritans  and  Karaites,  wlio  were 
in  many  ways  followers  of  Sadducean  teachings,  saw^ 
in  the  proliibition  against  kindling  fire  on  Sabbath 
(Ex.  XXXV.  3)  a  prohibition  also  against  liglit  in 
the  home  on  Sabbath  eve.  The  Samaritans  and 
Karaites  likewise  observed  literally  the  prohibition 


against  leaving  one  place  on  Sabbath  (Ex.  xvi.  29), 
while  the  Pharisees  included  the  whole  width  of  the 
Israelitishcamp — that  is,  2.000  ells,  or  a  radius  of  one 
mile — in  the  term  "place,"  and  made  allowance  be- 
sides for  carrying  things  (which  is  otherwise  forbid- 
den ;  see  Jcr.  xvii.  21-24)  and  for  extending  the  Sab- 
bath limit  by  means  of  an  artificial  union  of  spheres  of 
settlement  (see  'Erub;  Sabbath).  Theirobject  w^as 
to  render  the  Sabbath  "  a  delight "  (Isa.  Iviii.  13),  a  day 
of  social  and  spiritual  joy  and  elevation  rather  than 
a  day  of  gloom.  The  old  Hasidim,  who  probablj" 
lived  together  in  large  settlements,  could  easily  treat 
these  as  one  large  house  (see  Geiger,  "Jild.  Zeit."  ii. 
24-27).  Yet  while  they  excluded  the  women  from 
their  festal  gatherings,  the  Pharisees,  their  succes- 
sors, transformed  the  Sabbath  and  festivals  into  sea- 
sons of  domestic  joy,  bringing  into  increasing  recog- 
nition the  importance  and  dignity  of  woman  as  the 
builder  and  guardian  of  the  home  (comp.  Xiddah 
38a,  b;  and  Book  of  Jubilees,  i.  8,  with  Ezra's  in- 
junction; B.  K.  82a). 

In  regard  to  the  laws  of  Levitical  purity,  which, 
in  common  with  primitive  custom,  excluded  woman 
periodically,  and  for  weeks  and  montlis  after  child- 
birth, from  the  liousehold  (Lev.  xii.  4-7.  s  v.  19-24).  to 
which  laws  the  ancient  Hasidim  adhered  with  austere 
rigor  (Shab.  64b;  Horowitz,  "  Uralte  Toseftas."  i v. - 
V. ;  "PitheNiddah,"  pp.  54-56;  Geiger,  I.e.  ii.  27-28), 
the  Pharisees  took  the  common -sense  course  of  en- 
couraging the  wife,  despite  the  letter  of  the  Law, 
to  take  lier  usual  place  in  the  home  and  appear  in 
her  wonted  dignitj'  before  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren (Ket.  61a;  Shab.  64b).  So,  too,  it  was  with 
the  Pharisaic  leader  Simeon  b.  Shetah,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Salome  Alexandra,  introduced  the 
marriage  document  (Ketubaii)  in  order  to  protect 
the. wife  against  the  caprice  of  the  husl)and:  and 
while  the  Shammaites  would  not  allow  the  wife  to 
be  divorced  unless  she  gave  cause  for  suspicion  of 
adultery  (Sifre,  269;  Git.  ix.  10,  90b;  comp.  Matt. 
V.  82),  the  Ilillelites,  and  especially  Akiba,  in  being 
more  lenient  in  matters  of  divorce,  had  in  view  the 
welfare  and  peace  of  the  home,  which  should  be 
based  upon  affection  (see  Friedmann,  "Pseudo-Seder 
Eliyahu  Zuta,"  xv.  3).  JIany  measures  were  taken 
bj'  the  Pharisees  to  prevent  arbitrary  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  (Git.  iv.  2-3  et  al.).  Possibly  in 
order  to  accentuate  the  legal  character  of  the  divorce 
they  insisted,  against  Sadducean  custom,  on  insert- 
ing in  the  document  the  words  "according  to  the 
law  of  Moses  and  of  Israel  "  (Yad.  iv.  8;  but  comp. 
Meg.  Ta'an.  vii.). 

It  was  on  account  of  such  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  the  home  that  they  stood  in  high  favor 
with  the  Jewish  women  ("  Ant."  xvii.  2,  i^  4).  They 
discountenanced  also  the  Sadducean  custom  of  spe- 
cial purifications  for  the  olliciating  jjriest  (Parah  iii. 
7;  Tosef.,  ii.  1),  and  laid  more  stress  upon  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Temple  ves.sels  and  upon  the  holiness 
of  the  Scripture  scrolls,  which,  according  to  them, 
transmitted  their  holiness  to  the  hands  which  touched 
them  .so  as  to  make  them  "  defile  "  (i.e. ,  make  "  ttiboo ") 
the  things  touched  by  them  (Yad.  iv.  6;  Tosef.,  ii. 
20;  Tosef.,  Hag.  iii.  35;  see  Geiger,  "Urschrift," 
pp.  134-136).' 

Most  of  these  contfoversies,   recorded   from   the 
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time  previous  to  tlie  destruction  of  thfe  Temple,  are 
but  fuiiit  eclioes  of  tlie  greater  issues  between  the 
Pliarisaic  auci  Sadduceau  parties,  the  latter  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  tlie  Temple,  while  the  former 
were  concerned  that  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people 
shnuld  he  centered  in  the  Torahand  the  Synagogue. 
While  the  Sadducean  priesthood  prided  itself  upon 
its  aristocracy  of  blood  (Sanh.  iv.  2; 

Aristoe-  Mid.  v.  4;  Ket.  25a;  Josephus,  "Con- 
racy  of  the  tra  A  p."  i.,  ^  7),  the  Pharisees  created 
Learned,  an  aristocracy  of  learning  instead,  de- 
claring a  bastard  who  is  a  student  of 
the  Law  to  be  higher  in  rank  than  an  ignorant  high 
priest  (Hor.  13a),  and  glorying  in  the  fact  that  their 
most  prominent  leaders  were  descendants  of  prose- 
lytes (Yoma  Tib;  Sanh.  96b).  For  the  decision  of 
their  Scribes,  or  "Soferim"  (.losephus,  amfiarai  ;  N. 
T.,  ■) pajifiaTuq),  consisting  originally  of  Aaronites, 
Levites,  and  common  Israelites,  they  claimed  the 
same  authority  as  for  the  Biblical  law,  even  in  case 
of  error  (Sifre,  Deut.  1.53-154);  they  endowed  them 
with  the  power  to  abrogate  the  Law  at  times  (see 
Ai!HOG.\TioN  OF  Laws),  and  they  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  who  transgressed  their  words  deserved 
death  (Ber.  4a).  By  dint  of  this  authority,  claimed 
to  be  divine  (R.  11.  25a),  they  put  the  entire  calen- 
dric  system  upon  a  new  basis,  independent  of  the 
priesthood.  They  took  many  burdens  from  the  peo- 
ple by  claiming  for  the  sage,  or  scribe,  the  power 
of  dissolving  vows  (Hag.  i.  8;  Tosef.,  i.). 

On  the  whole,  however,  they  added  new  restric- 
tions to  the  Biblical  law  in  order  to  keep  the  people 
at  a  safe  distance  from  forbidden  ground  ;  as  they 
termed  it,  "  they  made  a  fence  ariund  the  Law  " 
(Al  .  i.  1 ;  Ab.  K.  N.  i.-xi.),  interpreting  the  words 
"  Yj  shall  watch  my  watch"  (Lev.  xviii.  30,  Hebr. ) 
to  iiiean  "  Ye  shall  place  a  guard  around  my  guard  " 
(Yeb.  21a).  Thus  they  forbaile  the  people  to  drink 
wine  or  eat  with  the  heathen,  in  order  to  prevent  as- 
sociations which  might  lead  either  to  intermarriage 
or  to  idolatry  (Shah.  17b).  To  the  forbidden  mar- 
riages of  the  ilosaic  law  relating  to  incest  (Lev. 
xviii.-xx.)  they  added  a  number  of  others  (Yeb,  ii. 
4).  After  they  had  determined  the  kinds  of  work 
prohibited  on  the  Sabbath  they  forbade  the  use  of 
many  things  on  the  Sabbath  on  the  ground  that 
their  use  might  lead  to  some  prohibited  labor  (see 
S.\BB.\Tii).  It  was  here  that  the  foundation  was  laid 
of  that  system  of  rabbinic  law  which  piled  statute 
upon  statute  until  often  the  real  purpose  of  the  Law 
was  lost  sight  of  (see  Nomis.m).  But  such  restric- 
tions are  not  confined  to  ritual  laws.  Also  in  regard 
to  moral  laws  there  are  such  additional  prohibitions, 
as,  for  instance,  the  prohibition  against  what  is 
called  "the  dust  of  slanderous  speech"  (Yer.  Peali 
i.  16a)  or  "the  dust  of  usury  "  (B.  M.  61b),  or  against 
imfair  dealings,  such  as  gambling,  or  keeping  ani- 
mals that  feed  on  property  of  the  neighbors  (Tosef., 
B.  K.  vii.  8;   Tosef.,  Sanh.  v.  2,  5;  Sanh.  25b,  26b). 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  Law,  according  to 
Pliarisaic  principles,  are  the  training  of  man  to  a  full 
realization  of  his  responsibility  to  God  and  to  the 
consecration  of  life  by  the  performance  of  its  mani- 
fold duties:  the  one  is  called  "  'olmalkut  shamayim  " 
(the  yoke  of  God's  Kingship)  and  the  other  "  'ol  ha- 
mizwot"  (the  yoke  of  His  commandments).     Every 


morning  and  evening  the  Jew  takes  both  upon  him- 
self when  reciting  the  "Shema'  "  (Ber.  ii.  2).  "Tlie 
Torali  ineaches:  Take  upon  yourselves  the  yoke  of 
God's  Kingdom ;  let  the  fear  of  God  be  your  judge 
and  arbiter,  and  deal  with  one  another  according  to 
the  dictates  of  love"  (Sifre,  Deut.  323).  So  says 
Josephus:  "For   the  Jewish   lawgiver    all  virtues 

are  parts  of  religion"  ("  Contra  Ap. "  ii. , 

Doctrines     §§  17,  19;  comp    Pliilo.  "De  0|)iUcio 

of  the        Mundi,"   §§   .52,  55).     Cain    and   the 

Pharisees,    generation  of  the  Flood  sinned  in  that 

they  denied  that  there  arc  a  Judgment 
and  a  Judge  and  a  future  of  retribution  (Targ.  Yer. 
to  Gen.  iv.  8;  Gen.  R.  xxvi.).  The  acceptance  of 
God's  Kingship  implies  acceptance  of  His  com- 
mandments also,  both  such  as  are  dictated  by  reason 
and  the  human  conscience  and  such  as  are  special 
decrees  of  God  as  Ruler  (Sifra,  Ahare  Mot,  13).  It 
means  a  perfect  heart  that  fears  the  very  thought  of 
sin  (Sifra,  Kedoshim,  2) ;  the  avoidance  of  sin  from 
love  of  God  {ib.  11);  the  fulfilment  of  His  command- 
ments without  expectation  of  reward  ('Ab.  Zarah 
19a) ;  the  avoidance  of  any  impure  thought  or  any  act 
that  may  lead  to  sin  (ib.  20b,  with  reference  to  Deut. 
xxiii.  10).  The  acceptance  of  God's  Kingship  im- 
plies also  recognition  of  His  just  dealing  with  man, 
and  a  thankful  attitude,  even  in  misfortune  (Sifre, 
Deut.  33,  53;  Sifra,  Shcmini,  1 ;  Mek.,  Yitro,  10; 
Ber.  ix.  5,  60b).  God's  Kingship,  first  proclaimed 
by  Abraham  (Sifre,  Deut.  313)  and  accepted  by 
Israel  (Mek.,  Yitro,  Bahodesh,  2-3),  shall  be  uni- 
versalh'  recognized  in  the  future. 

This  is  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  Pharisees,  voiced 
in  all  parts  of  the  synagogal  liturgy ;  but  it  meant 
also  the  cessation  of  the  kingdom  of  tlie  woildly 
powers  identified  with  idolatry  and  injustice  (Mek., 
'Amalek).  In  fact,  for  the  ancient  Hasidim,  God's 
Kingship  excluded  that  of  any  other  ("Ant."  xviii. 
1,  §  6).  The  Pharisees,  who  yielded  to  the  tempo- 
rary powers  and  enjoined  the  people  to  pray  for  the 

government  ( .\bot  iii.  2),  waited  never- 
The  Future  theless  for  the  Kixgdo.m  ok  God,  con- 
Life,  soling    themselves    in   the   meantime 

with  the  spiritual  freedom  granted  by 
the  study  of  the  Law  (Abot  vi.  2).  "  He  who  takes 
upon  himself  the  j-oke  of  the  Torah,  the  yoke  of  the 
worldly  kingdom  and  of  worldly  care,  will  be  re- 
moved from  him"  (Abot  iii.  5).  Josephus  ("B.  J." 
ii.  8,  S  14;  "  Ant."xiii.  5,  §  9;  xviii.  1,  k,  3)  carefully 
avoids  mentioning  the  most  essential  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  Jlessianic  hope,  which  the  Sadducees 
did  notsharewith  them;  while  for  the  Essencs  time 
and  conditions  were  predicted  in  their  apocalyptic 
writings.  Instead,  Josephus  merely  says  that  "  they 
ascribe  everything  to  fate  without  depriving  man  of 
his  freedom  of  action."  This  idea  is  expresseil  by 
Akiba:  "Everything  is  foreseen  [that  is,  ]iredes- 
tined];  but  at  the  same  time  freedom  is  given" 
(Abot  iii.  15).  Akiba,  however,  declares,  "  The  world 
is  judged  by  grace  [not  by  blind  fate  nor  by  the 
Pauline  law],  and  everything  is  determined  by 
man's  actions  [not  by  bhnd  acceptance  of  certain 
creeds]."  Similar  to  Josephus'  remark  is  the  rab- 
binical saying,  "  All  is  decreed  by  God  except  fear 
of  God  "  (Ber.  33b).  "  Man  may  act  either  virtu- 
ously or  viciously,  and  his  rewards  or  punishments 
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in  the  future  shall  be  according!}'"  ("Ant."xviii.  1, 
§  3).  This  conespomls  -with  tlie  "two  ways  of  the 
Jewish  teaching"  (Ab.  R.  N.  xxv. ;  see  Didacue). 
But  it  was  not  the  immortality  of  the  soul  which 
tlie  Pharisees  bclieveil  iu,  as  Josephus  puts  it,  but 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  expressed  iu  the  lit- 
urgj-  (see  Resuhrection),  and  this  formed  part  of 
their  Messianic  hope  (see  Esciiatologv). 

In  contradistinction  to  the  Sadducees,  who  were 
satisfied  with  tlie  political  life  committed  to  their 
own  power  as  the  ruling  dj'uasty,  the  Pharisees  rep- 
resented the  views  and  hopes  of  the  people.  The 
sjime  was  tlie  case  with  regard  to  the  belief  in 
angels  and  demons.  As  Ecclesiastes  and  Ecclesias- 
ticus  indicate,  the  upper  classes  adhered  for  a  long 
time  to  the  Biblical  view  concerning  the  soul  and 
the  hereafter,  caring  little  for  the  Angeloi.ogy  and 
Demoxology  of  the  Pharisees.  These  used  them, 
with  the  help  of  the  JIa'aseh  Bereshit  and  Ma- 
'ASEH  Merkab.\h,  not  only  to  amplify  the  Biblical 
account,  but  to  remove  from  the  Bible  anthropo- 
morphisms and  similarl}'  obnoxious  verbiage  con- 
cerning the  Deity  by  referring  them  to  angelic  and 
intermediary  powers  (for  instance.  Gen.  i.  26),  and 
thereby  to  gradually  sublimate  aud  spiritualize  the 
conception  of  God. 

The  Pharisees  are  furthermore  described  by  Jose- 
phus as  extremel}'  virtuous  and  sober,  and  as  de- 
spising luxuries;  and  Ab.  R.  N.  v.  affirms  that  they 
led  a  life  of  privation.  The  ethics  of  the  Pharisees 
is  based  upon  the  principle  "  Be  holy. 

Ethics.  as  the  Lord  your  God  is  holy  "  (Lev. 
xix.  2,  Hebr.) ;  that  is,  strive  to  imitate 
God  (Sifra  and  Tan.,  Kedoshim,  1;  Mek.,  Shirah, 
3;  Sifre,  Deul.  49;  comp.  Matt.  v.  48:  "Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect  ").  So  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  is 
declared  by  them  to  be  the  principal  law  (Shall. 
30a;  Ab.  R.  N.,  text  B,  xxvi.  [ed.  Schechter,  p. 
53];  Sifra,  Kedoshim,  4)  and,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate its  universality,  to  be  based  on  the  verse  declar- 
ing man  to  be  made  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  v.  1). 
"As  He  makes  the  sun  shine  alike  upon  the  good 
and  the  evil,"  so  does  lie  extend  Ilis  fatherly  love 
to  all  (Shir  ha-Sliirim  Zuta,  i. ;  Sifre,  Num.  134, 
Deut.  31,  40).  Heathenism  is  hated  on  account  of 
the  moral  depravity  to  which  it  leads  (Sifre,  Num. 
15T),  but  the  idolater  who  becomes  an  ob.server  of 
the  Law  ranks  with  the  high  priest  (Sifra,  Ahare 
Mot,  13).  It  is  a  slanderous  misrepresentation  of  the 
Pharisees  to  state  that  they  "divorced  morality  and 
religion,"  when  everywhere  virtue,  probity,  and 
benevolence  are  declared  by  them  to  be  the  essence 
of  the  Law  (Mak.  231)-34a;  Tosef. ,  Peah,  iv.  19 ;  e« 
III. :  see  Ethics). 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  loathsome  to  the 
genuine  Pharisee  than  Hypocrisy.  "  Whatever  good 
a  man  does  he  should  do  it  for  the  glory  of  God  " 
(Ab.  ii.  13;  Ber.  ITa).  Nieodemus  is  blamed  for 
having  given  of  his  wealth  to  the  poor  in  an  osten- 
tatious manner  (Ket.  6(U)).  An  evil  action  may  be 
justified  where  the  motive  is  a  good  one  (Ber.  63a). 
Still,  the  very  air  of  sanctity  surrounding  the  life 
of  the  Pharisees  often  led  to  abuses.  Alexander 
Jann:eus  warned  his  wife  not  against  the  Pliariaees, 
his  declared  enemies,  but  against "  the  chameleon-  or 


hyena-  ["zebo'im  "-]  like  hypocrites  wlio  act  like 
Zimri  and  claim  the  reward  of  Phinehas  "  (Sotali  22b). 

An  ancient  baraita  enumerates  seven 
The  Charge  classes  of  Pharisees,  of  which  five  con- 
of  sist  of  either  eccentric  fools  or  hypo- 

Hypocrisy,  crites:    (1)   "the   shoulder  Pharisee," 

who  wears,  as  it  were,  his  good  actions 
ostentatiously  upon  his  shoulder;  (2)  "the  wait-a- 
little  Pharisee,"  who  ever  says,  "Wait  a  little,  until 
I  have  performed  the  good  act  awaiting  me  " ;  (3) 
"the  bruised  Pharisee,"  who  in  order  to  avoid  look- 
ing at  a  woman  runs  against  the  wall  so  as  to  bruise 
himself  and  bleed;  (4)  "the  pestle  Pharisee,"  who 
walks  with  head  down  like  the  pestle  in  the  mortar; 
(5)  "the  ever-reckoning  Pharisee,"  who  saj'S,  "Let 
me  know  what  good  I  may  do  to  counteract  my 
neglect";  (6)  "  the  God-fearing  Pharisee,"  after  the 
manner  of  Job ;  (T)  "  the  God-loving  Pharisee,"  aftei 
the  manner  of  Abraham  (Yer.  Ber.  ix.  14b;  Sotali 
22b;  Ab.  R.  N.,  text  A,  xxxvii. ;  text  B,  .xlv.  [ed. 
Schechter,  pp.  53,  62] ;  the  explanations  in  both  Tal- 
niuds  vary  greatly;  see  Chwolson,  "Das  Letzte 
Passahniahl,"  p.  116).  R.  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  calls  eccentric 
Pharisees  "destroyers  of  the  world  "(Sotah  iii.  4); 
and  the  term  "Pharisaic  plagues"  is  frequently 
used  by  the  leaders  of  the  time  (Yer.  Sotah  iii.  19a). 
It  is  such  types  of  Pharisees  that  Jesus  had  iu 
view  when  hurling  his  scathing  words  of  condemna- 
tion against  the  Pharisees,  whom  he  denounced  as 
"hypocrites,"  calling  them  "offspring  of  vi[iers" 
("hyenas";  sccZebu'im);  "whitedsepulcliers  which 
outwardly  appear  beautiful,  but  inwardly  are  full 
of  dead  men's  bones  " ;  "  blind  guides,  "  "  which  strain 
out  the  gnat  and  swallow  the  camel  "  (Matt.  vi.  2-5, 
16;  xii.  34;  xv.  14;  xxiii.  24,  27,  Greek).  He  him- 
self tells  his  disciples  to  do  as  the  Scribes  and  "  Phar- 
isees who  sit  on  Moses'  seat  [see  Almemar]  liid  them 
do  "  ;  but  he  blames  them  for  not  acting  in  the  right 
spirit,  for  wearing  large  phylacteries  and  zizit,  and 
for  pretentiousness  in  many  other  things  (ih.  xxiii. 
2-7).  Exactly  so  are  hypocrites  censured  in  the 
Midrash  (Pes.  R.  xxii.  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  Ill]); 
wearing  tefillin  and  zizit,  they  harbor  evil  intentions 
in  their  breasts.  Otherwise  the  Pharisees  appear 
as  friends  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii.  37,  xiii.  31)  and  of 
theearlv  Christians  (Acts  v.  3y.  xxiii.  9;  "Ant."  xx. 

Only  in  regard  to  intercourse  with  the  unclean 
and  "unwashed"  multitude,  with  the  'am  ha-arez, 
the  publican,  and  the  .sinner,  did  Jesus  differ  widely 
from  the  Pharisees  (JIark  ii.  16;  Luke  v.  30.  vii.  39, 
xi.  38,  XV.  2,  xix.  7).  In  regard  to  the  main  doctrine 
he  fully  agreed  with  them,  as  the  old  version  (Mark 
xii.  28-34)  still  has  it.  Owing,  however,  to  the  hos- 
tile attitude  taken  toward  the  Pharisaic  schools  by 
Pauline  Christianity,  especially  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  "Pharisees"  was  inserted  in  the 
Gospels  wherever  the  high  priests  and  Sadducees  or 
Herodians  were  originally  mentioned  as  the  persecu- 
tors of  Jesus  (see  New  Testament),  and  a  false  im- 
pression, which  still  prevails  in  Christian  circles  and 
among  all  Christian  writers,  was  created  concerning 
the  Pharisees. 

It  is  dilticult  to  state  at  what  time  the  Pharisees, 
as  a  party,  arose.     Josephus  first  mentions  them  iu 
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■cnniH'Ctiim  with  Joiiiitban,  the  successor  of  Judas 
Maccabeus  ("  Aut."  xiii.  5,  §  9).  Under  Johu  Ilvr- 
■canus  (135-105)  they  appear  as  a  powerful  party  op- 
posing llie  Sadducean  proclivities  of  tlie  king,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  disciple  of  tlieirs,  thougli  the 
story  as  told  by  Josephus  is  unhistorical  ("Ant." 

xiii.  10,  §  5;   comp.  JiBii.EES,  Book 

History  of  of,  and  Test.\mext  of  the  Twelve 

the  P.\Tiii-ViiCiis).     The   Hasnionean   dy- 

Pharisees.    nasty,  with  its  worldly  ambitions  and 

aspirations,  met  with  little  support 
from  the  Pharisees,  whose  aim  was  the  maintenance 
•of  a  religious  spirit  in  accordance  with  their  iuter- 
pretalion  of  the  Law  (see  Ps.\lms  of  Soi>o.\ion). 
Under  Alexander  Jannreus  (10-1-78)  the  conflict  be 
tween  the  people,  siding  with  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
king  became  bitter  and  ended  in  cruel  carnage 
("Ant. "xiii.  13,  §5;  xiv.  1,§2).  Under  his  widow, 
Salome  Alexandra  (78-691,  the  Pharisees,  led  by 
Simeon  ben  Shetah,  came  to  power;  they  obtained 
seats  in  the  Sanhedrin,  and  that  time  was  afterward 
regarded  as  the  golden  age,  full  of  the  blessing  of 
heaven  (Sifra,  Behukkotai,  i. :  Ta'an.  '23a).  But 
the  bloody  vengeance  they  took  upon  the  Sadducces 
led  to  a  terrible  reaction,  and  under  Aristobulus (69- 
■63)  the  Sadducecs  regained  their  power  ("Ant." 
xiii.  16,  S  2-xiv.  1,  S  2). 

Amidst  the  bitter  struggle  which  ensued,  the 
Pharisees  appeared  before  Pompey  asking  him  to 
interfere  anil"  restore  the  old  priesthood  while  abol- 
ishing the  royalty  of  the  Hasmoneans  altogether 
<"Ant."  xiv.  3,  t5  2).  The  delilement  of  the  Tem- 
l)le  by  Pompey  was  regarded  by  the  Pharisees  as  a 
divine  punishment  of  Sadducean  misrule  (Psalms  of 
Solomon,  i.,  ii.,  viii.  12-19).  After  the  national  in- 
■depcndence  had  been  lost,  the  Pharisees  gained  in 
iulluence  while  the  star  of  the  Sadducces  waned. 
Herod  found  his  chief  opponents  among  the  latter, 
and  so  he  put  the  leaders  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  death 
while  endeavoring  by  a  milder  treatment  to  win  the 
favor  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees,  who,  though 
they  refused  to  take  the  oatli  of  allegiance,  were 
otiierwise  friendly  to  him  ("Ant."  xiv.  9,  §  4;  xv. 
1,  SI;  10,^4:  11, §§5-6).  Only  when  he  provoked 
their  indignation  by  his  heathen  proclivities  did  the 
Pharisees  become  his  enemies  and  fall  victims  (4 
n.c.)  to  his  bloodthirstiness  (■' Ant."  xvii.  2,  §  4;  6, 
§§  2-4).  But  the  family  of  Boethus,  whom  Herod 
had  raised  to  the  high-priesthoixi,  revived  the  spirit 
•of  the  Sadducees,  and  thenceforth  the  Pharisees  again 
had  them  as  antagonists;  still,  they  no  longer  [los- 
sessed  their  former  power,  as  the  people  alwa3's  sided 
with  the  Pluirisees  (•' Aut."  X viii.  1,  §4).  In  King 
Agrippa  (41-44)  the  Pharisees  had  a  supporter  and 
friend,  and  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the 
Sadducees  disappeared  altogether,  leaving  the  regu- 
lation of  all  Jewish  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pharisees. 

Henceforth  Jewish  life  was  regulated  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Pharisees;  the  whole  history  of 
Judaism  was  reconstructed  from  the  Pharisaic 
point  of  view,  and  a  new  aspect  was  given  to  the 
Sanhedrin  of  the  past.  A  new  chain  of  tradition 
supplanted  the  older,  priestly  tradition  (Abot  i.  1). 
Pliarisuism  shaped  the  characterof  Judaism  and  the 
lifeahd  tlioughtof  the  Jew  forall  the  future.     True, 


it  gave  the  Jewish  religion  a  legalistic  tendency  and 
made  "separatism"  its  chief  characteristic;  yet  only 
thus  were  the  pure  monotheistic  faith,  the  ethical 
ideal,  and  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  character  of 
the  Jew  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  downfall  of 
the  old  world  and  the  deluge  of  barbarism  which 
swept  over  the  medieval  world. 

Bibliography:  J.  Elhogen.  Die  Religinnxauix-hauung  rfer 
I'liarifiler.  Berlin,  IMH:  Geifrer.  Utvchrift.  Breslau,  18.5"; 
iilHin,  SdiliJiiriifr  unit  Pltntisiii  r,  in  Jilti.  Ztit.  \i^'i.\\  Sctm- 
rcr.  Crtvti.M  m1..  ii.  ;Mi-411i  (when'  lii^t  r>f  till' nhnle  litera- 
tim' is  given  I ;  Wellbausen,  Die  I'harinder  und  Satkluctier, 
USttingen,  1871. 

K. 

PHARFAR  :  River  flowing  f  rom  Ilermon  south 
of  Damascus,  where  it  tui'ns  to  the  southeast  and 
flows  into  the  Lakes  of  the  Marj.  Thomson  identi- 
fies the  stream  with  Al-A'waj;  G.  A.  Smith  and 
Socin  (iu  Baedeker)  with  Al-Sabirani,  which  iinites 
with  the  A'waj  before  it  reaches  the  lakes.  Being 
advised  by  the  prophet  Elislia  to  bathe  in  the  Jor- 
dan, Naaman  demurred,  exclaiming:  "Are  not 
Abaua  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than 
all  tlie  waters  of  Israel?"  (II  Kings  v.  12). 

BiBMOGRAPHT:   Schwar/,   Palestine,  p.  54;    Thomson.    The 
f,iml  anr\  the  Bimh.  iii.  ;iW,  :»8.  439;  Smilh.    Hi-storical 
OeiHtraphii  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  643;  Baedeker,  I'aUtstiim, 
■M  ert.,  pp.'368.  312. 
E.  G.  U.  S.    O. 

PHASAEL  :  Elder  brother  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Both  Pliasael  and  Herod  began  their  careeis  under 
their  father,  Axtipateb,  who  appointed  the  former 
to  be  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod  governor  of 
Gahlee  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xiv.  9,  §  2;  "B.  J."  i.  10, 
§  4).  While  Antony  was  in  Bithynia  about  41  B.C., 
accusations  were  brought  before  him  against  the  two 
bi'others,  who  were  objects  of  hatred  to  the  Jewish 
party,  but  the  shrewd  Herod  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  dismissal  of  the  charges  ("Ant."  xiv.  12,  §  2;  "B. 
J."  i.  12,  §  4).  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the 
elders  of  the  Jews  to  rest  content  with  the  admin- 
istrations of  Herod  and  Phasael ;  and  charges  were 
again  brouglit  against  them  before  Antony  at  Anti- 
och.  Once  more  the  accusations  proved  to  be  fruit- 
less, for  Antony  was  indebted  to  Antipater,  while 
even  the  weak  Hyrcanus  II.  jileaded  for  them ;  so 
that  Anton V  appointed  them  teti-archs  ("Ant."  xiv. 
13,  §  1;  "B.  J."  i.  12,  §5).  Meanwhile  the  Has- 
nionean Antigoxus  endeavored  to  .seize  the  Jew- 
ish throne;  and  in  Jerusalem  there  were  fi-equent 
conflicts  between  his  retainers  and  those  of  the  two 
brothers,  which  were  especially  pei'ilous  on  the  Jew- 
ish Feast  of  Pentecost.  Phasael  defended  the  walls, 
aiid  Herod  the  palace,  thus  routing  their  antago- 
nists, whereupon  Antigonus  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Parthians.  In  spite  of  Herod's  warning,  Pliasael 
allowed  himself  to  be  inveigled  with  Hyrcanus  to 
the  camp  of  the  Parthian  leader  Barzaiiharnes,  where 
both  were  imprisoned  ("Ant."  xiv.  13,  §§  5-6;  "B. 
J."  i.  13,  §§  4-5).  They  were  then  handed  over  to 
Antigonus,  who  caused  Hyrcanus  to  be  mutilated, 
a  disgrace  which  Phasiiel  escaped  by  dashing  out  his 
own  brains,  having  the  joy  of  knowing  before  lie 
died  that  his  brother  Herod  had  escaped  from  Jeru- 
salem and  was  safe  ("Ant."  xiv.  13,  S§  6-9;  "  B.  J." 
i.  13.  §§  6-8). 

Josephus  speaks  of  Phasael  as  a  brave  and  noble 
man.    His  son,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  Phasael, 
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and  seems  to  have  been  posthumous,  married  Herod's 
dnughtcr  Salampsio.  by  whom  lie  had  five  children 
("Aut."  xviii.  5,  ^  4:  accordius  to  " B.  J."  i.  28.  §  6, 
the  elder  Phasael  was  the  husband  of  this  Salamp- 
sio). The  sou  of  Herod  by  Pallas  was  called 
Phasael  by  Herod,  who  likewise  honored  his  broth- 
er's memory  by  naming  a  city  nortlieast  of  Jericho 
"  Phassielis, "  and  a  tower  of  his  palace  at  Jerusalem 
"Phasaelus." 

G.  S.  Kk. 

PHASAELIS,  PHASAELUS  :  City  in  Pales- 
tine founded  liy  Ilercid  the  Great  in  honor  of  his 
brotlier  Phasael  (Phasaelus).  It  was  situated  in  the 
Jordan  valley  north  of  Jericho,  in  a  barren  region, 
which  was,  however,  made  fit  for  cultivation  (Jose- 
phus.  "Ant."  xvi.  5,  «;2;  "B.  J."  i.  21.  §9).  In 
his  will  Herod  left  tlie  city  to  his  sister  Salome 
<-Ant."  xvii.8.  §1;  "  B.  J."ii.  6,  §  3),  and  she  made 
it  over  to  the  empress  Livia  C'Ant."  xviii.  2,  §3; 
"B.  J."  ii.  9,  §  1).  Like  the  whole  region  about 
Jericho,  this  city  was  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent palms  and  dates  (Pliny,  "Hist.  Nat."  xiii.  4. 
§44).  The  city  was  still  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  by 
Stephanus  Byzantinus.  and  bj-  the  geographer  of  Ra- 
venna ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  village  Pha- 
sellum.  Its  name  has  been  preserved  in  the  present 
Khirbat  Fasa'il  ('Ain  al-Fasa'il);  and  tlie  brook 
which  flows  thence  to  the  Jordan  is  called  Wadi 
Fasa'il. 

Btbi.iography  :  Ritter,  Erdkiinde,  xv.  i58:  Robinson,  PaUls- 
tina,  ii.  .to.5:  Boettper.  Lexicon  zu  Flavius  JftsephuA,  s.v. 
(p.  206):   Schurer.  <Tt,sr/i.  ii.  3,  158;   Bulil,  Ge(mra})hie  des 
Alten  PaWstiud.  rp-  115. 181. 
G.  S.   Kr. 

FHENICIA :  A  district  of  somewhat  indefinite 
limits  stretching  for  about  200  miles  along  the  east 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  extending  inland 
from  live  to  fifteen  miles.  The  eastern  boundary 
was  the  Lebanon  range,  while  Ptolemy  ("  Geog- 
raphy," V.  15,  §^  4-5)  defines  the  northern  border  as 
the  Elcutherus  (Nahr  al-Kabir)  and  the  southern 
as  the  Chorseus  (Karaje),  although  these  limits  can 
be  regarded  as  onlj-  approximate.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment there  is  no  specific  reference  to  Phenicia.  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  being  usuallj-  termed  Si- 
donians(<'.y..  Gen.  x.  15;  Judges  iii.  3,  x.  6,  xviii.  7: 
I  Kings  V.  20,  xvi.  31).  The  name  under  which  the 
country  is  generall}-  known  is  probably  Greek  in 
origin,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  derivative  from  (poivoc, 
■'  Ijlood-red,"  "  purple,"  in  allusion  to  the  rich  dye  of 
thcmurex  whichits  inhabitants  exported.  The  land 
is  called  i'oiviKri  as  early  as  the  "Odyssey"  (iv.  83, 
xiv.  291).  although  its  people  are  termed  almost 
indiscriminately  Phenicians  and  Sidonians  in  the 
Homeric  poems  {e.g.,  "Odyssej',"  xiii.  272.  xiv.  288, 
XV.  415,  as  contrasted  with  "Iliad,"  vi.  690;  "Odj's- 
sey,"  iv.  616,  xv.  118).  The  chief  cities  of  the  dis- 
trict were  Acco,  Achzib,  Ahlab,  Kauah,  Tyre,  Zare- 
phatli,  Sidon,  Berytus,  Gelial,  Arka,  Zemara,  Arvad, 
and  Sin.  It  never  formed  a  coherent  kingdom,  but 
a  general  hegemony  was  exercised  over  the  entire 
region  by  one  or  another  of  the  leading  cities,  espe- 
cially Gebal  (the  Byblusof  the  Greeks)  in  the  north, 
and  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  south.  The  age  of  these 
towns  is  unknown,  although  some  of  them  must 
have   been   of  considerable  antiquity,  for  the  El 


Amarna  tablets  of  the  fifteenth  century  represent 
Tyre  as  a  powerful  metropolis. 

The  Phenicians  were  undoubtedly  of  Canaauite 
stock  (comp.  Gen.  x.  15).  and,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion preserved  by  Herodotus  (i.  1,  vii.  89).  came  from 
the  Red  Sea  (here  denoting  the  Persian  Gulf)  to  the 
coast  of  Syria.  They  probably  be- 
Ethnolog-  longed  to  an  early  Semitic  invasion 
ical  of  Palestine  before  the  Israelitish  con- 

Affinities,  quest.  Although  lists  of  early  kings 
are  given  by  Tatian  ("Adversus  Grie- 
cos,"  xxxvii.)  and  by  Porphyry  (cited  by  Eusebius, 
"Praep.  Evang."  x.  9,  §  12),  the  ultimate  source  for 
both  authors  being  Sanchuniathon,  these  records  are 
scared)'  trustworthy,  and  may  be  in  great  part 
apocryphal.  It  is  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  B.C.  that  Phenician  history  really 
begins.  At  that  period  Thothmes  I.  invaded  Syria. 
.His  victories  were  onlv  transient;  his  son,  Thoth- 
mes III.  (c.  1503-1449),  had  a  more  lasting  suc- 
cess. Capturing  Zemara  and  Arvad,  which  alone 
offered  any  serious  resistance,  he  made  the  former 
city  the  chief  Eg3-ptian  fortress  of  Syria,  and  kejit 
a  rigid  control  over  the  entire  country.  Arebellicm 
against  Araenophis  II.  (c.  1449-1430)  was  (juickly 
suppressed,  and  Thothmes  IV.  also  maintained  his 
power  there,  but  the  slack  reign  of  Amenophis  IV., 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  resulted  in 
the  conquest  of  the  most  of  Phenicia  by  the  IIiT- 
TITES.  About  1350  Sethos  I.  endeavored  to  regain 
the  country,  but  he  was  unable  to  secure  more  than 
the  southern  half  of  it.  while  his  son,  Rameses  II., 
was  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Hittites  by 
which  they  retained  the  territory  north  of  a  bound- 
ary which  seems  to  have  been  the  Nahr  al-Kalb, 
north  of  Beirut. 

The  gradual  disintegration  of  both  the  Egyptian 
and  Hittite  suzerainties  gave  the  Phenician  cities 
an  opportunity  to  develop.  The  first  to  exercise 
hegemony  was  Tvre,  which,  under 
Independ-  Hik.\m,  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
ence  of  century,  was  a  seat  of  wealth  and 
Phenicia.  power.  The  historical  sources  rela- 
ting to  this  city  are  chiefly  the  Old 
Testament  and  Josephus.  the  latter  giving  ("Con- 
tra Ap."  i.  18,  21 ;  "Ant."  viii.  ,5,  §  3;  13,  §  2)  the 
following  list  of  riders  down  to  the  founding  of 
Carthage:  Abi-Ba'al.  Hiram  L  (c.  968-934),  Ba'al- 
'azar  I.  (c.  934-918),  Abd-'Ashtoret(r.  918-909),  Jle- 
tu-'Ashtoret  (c  909-897).  Astherymus  (c  897-888), 
Phellas  (e.  888).  Ithobal  (c.  887-876),  Ba'al-'azar  II. 
(c  876-870).  Metten  (c.  870-841).  and  Pygmalion  (c. 
841-814).  This  list  is  based  on  JIen.vnder  of  Ephe- 
sns,  who  drew  his  information  from  the  chronicles 
of  Tyre.  During  the  reign  of  Aliab,  Ethbaal  was 
king  of  Sidon,  and  married  his  d.-mghlerto  the  King 
of  Israel  (I  Kings  xvi.  31).  Here  again  the  Biblical 
record  is  supplemented  by  a  fragment  of  Menander 
preserved  by  Josephus  ("Contra  Ap."  i.  18),  which 
gives  the  successors  of  Ethbaal  as  Ba'al  H.  (10 
years),  the  judges  Adoni-Ba'nl  (3  months),  Kalba 
(10  months).  Abbarus  (3  months),  and  Metten  and 
Ger-'Ashtoret  (6  months'),  followed  by  the  kings 
Balatorus  (1  year),  Jler-Ba'al  (4  years),  and  Ilirani 
III.  (20  years). 
The  invasion  by  the  Syrians  luulcr  Asshiir  nasir- 
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pal  iu  876  marketl  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of 
subjugation  for  Plienicia.  He  received  tribute  from 
a  number  of  cities,  incluiling  Tyre,  Sidon,  Gebal, 
and  Arvad,  but  liis  son,  Shaliuaucser  II.,  met  with 
stout  resistance  in  northern  Phenicia,  wliicli  joined 
tlie  Syrian  coalition  that  oppo.sed  the  Assyrian  king 
at  Karkar  iu  854.  The  southern  section  of  the  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  submitted  quietly,  and  paid 
tribute  to  both  Shalmaneser  and  his  grandson 
Hadad-Nirari  III.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Tiglath-pileser  III,  (734-728)  that  the  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  Phenicia  was  really  complete.  Thus  far 
only  three  I'henician  cities  are  mentioned  as  impor- 
tant, ArvaJ,  Gebal,  and  Tyre;  for  the  Eleutherus 
region  now  formed  a  part  of  the  king- 
Under  As-  domofllamath.  Even  the  great  cities 
Syrian  Su-  apparently  submitted  with  little  resist- 
zerainty.  ance,  for  in  738  Matan-Ba'al  of  Arvad, 
Shitti-Ba'al  of  Byblus,  and  Hiram  II. 
of  Tyre  were  paying  tribute  to  Tiglath-pileser.  The 
last-named  city,  which  still  controlled  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast,  became  restless  after  a  few  years, 
although  without  avail;  Ijut  during  the  reign  of 
Sennacherib  (70,5-681),  Elula'us  (Luli)  of  Tyre  joined 
an  anti-Assyrian  coalition  formed  by  southern  Syria 
and  headed  by  Hezekiah,  the  result  being  the  de- 
feat of  the  Phenician  king,  who  fled  to  Cyprus, 
while  anew  ruler,  Itu-Ba'al  (Ithubal),  was  enthroned 
in  Sidon  by  his  conqueror.  Sidon  itself  rebelled 
against  Esarhaddon  (680-668),  but  after  a  stubborn 
resistance  it  was  reduced  by  the  Assyrians,  and  its 
king,  'Abdi-Milkut,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  Cili- 
cia,  was  taken  and  e-\ccuted,  the  city  itself  was  des- 
troyed, and  its  inhaljitants  were  deported.  Mean- 
while, though  the  power  of  Tyre  was  broken,  the 
city  itself  resisted  capture,  and  neither  Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon,  nor  Assurbanipal  was  able  to  reduce  it 
until  the  last-named  monarch  finally  captured  Egypt. 
Then  Ba'al  of  Tyre  surrendered,  but  was  treated 
with  all  honor  and  ranked  as  the  chief  of  the  Syrian 
and  Cyprian  vassals  of  Assurbanipal, 

With  the  downfall   of   Assyria  the  kingdoms  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Cyprus  (comp.  Jer.   xxv.  22)  re- 
vived,   although   the   Egyptians  tried,  with   some 
success  for  a  time,  to  regain  their  lost  sovereignty 
over  them,  and  Pharaoh -IIopiiii.\  warred  success- 
fully against  Tyre  and  Sidon.     He  retired,  however, 
before  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  after  the  Babylonian 
ruler  had  taken  Jerusalem  in  586,  Phenicia  likewise 
submitted,  excepting  Tyre, ^whicli  under  its  king,  Itu- 
Ba'al  II.,  withstood  a  seigc  of  fifteen  years  (comp. 
Ezek.  xxix.  18).     By  555  a  Babylonian  prince,  Mer- 
Ba'al,  is  found  ruling  over  T3're,  but  with  his  suc- 
cessor, Hiram  II.  (551-532),  the  suzerainty  of  Phenicia 
passed  from   the  Babylonians  to  the  Persians.     A 
period  of   comparative   prosperity  then  began,  al- 
though the  politii'al  supremacy  of  Tyre  was  never  re- 
gained, her  iilace  as  a  world-power  in 
Under        commerce   being   taken   by  her  ow-n 
Persian      colony,  Carthage.     Under  Persian  con- 
Control,       trol  Sidon  became  the  ruling  city  of 
Phenicia,  but  the  general  condition  of 
the  country  seems  to  have  altered  but  little,  all  hough 
Arvad  reached  its  acme,  while  Gebal  evidently  be- 
came nf  minor  importance.     Phenicia  took  pait  in 
the  expeditions  against  Greece  (480-449),  when  300 


of  her  triremes  were  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  and  against 
Sparta  (396-387),  when  eighty  Phenician  ships  were 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cnidus. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Persian  power  the  Pheni- 
cians,  headed  by  Tennes  II.,  King  of  Sidon,  joined 
Neetanebo  II.  of  Egypt  against  Artaxerxcs  III.  The 
Sidonian  ruler  turned  traitor  (or  coward),  however, 
and  surrendered  his  citj'  to  the  Persian  king,  who 
rewarded  him  with  death,  while  the  other  princes 
hastily  made  what  terms  they  could.  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  his  turn,  met  little  resistance  in  Phe- 
nicia, except  at  Tyre,  which  withstood  a  siege  of 
seven  months,  until  July,  332,  when  30,000  of  its 
inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  country  is  of  little 
interest.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  dominion  of 
Antigonus,  on  whose  death  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
(301)  it  came,  at  least  in  part,  under  the  control  of 
Demetrius  and  later  (206)  of  Seleucus.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  381,  Phenicia  was  absorbed  by 
Ptolemy  II.,  although  Arvad  remained  faithful  to 
the  Seleucida;  des|)ite  tlie  efforts  of  its  subject  cities, 
especially  Marathus,  to  free  themselves  from  its 
hegemony,  Marathus  after  a  long  struggle  being 
destroyed  by  Arvad  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tigranes. 
Sidon  continued  to  be  the  leading  city  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  and  in  the  third 
century  B.C.  it  had  its  own  kings,  three  of  wliom 
bore  the  names  of  Eshnuinazar  I.,  Tabnit  (=  Ten- 
nes ?),  and  Eshmunazar  II.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  last-named,  apparently,  a  reiiublican  form  of 
government  was  a<lopted  in  tlie  city.  The  same 
political  change  had  already  been  wrought  iu  Tyre 
(247),  but  Acco,  Berytus,  Tripolis,  and  other  towns 
became  independent.  In  197  all  Phenicia  was  once 
more  reunited  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Scleu- 
cidse.  but  tlie  death  of  AxTiociirs  IV.,  Ei'iph.\nes 
(164)  brought  anarchy  there  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of 
his  kingdom.  For  the  next  century  the  history  of 
the  country  is  but  a  record  of  petty  internecine  wars 
and  maraudings,  until  in  64  Pompey  made  all  Syria 
a  Roman  province,  and  the  individuality  of  Phe- 
nicia permanently  disaiipeai'ed. 

The  national  genius  of  the  Phenicians  lay  in  com- 
merce. They  were  a  seafaring  people  even  in  the 
time  of  Thothmes  III.,   and  went  as    traders   to 

Greece  as  early  as  the  Homeric  period. 
Phenician  In  later  times  the  description  of  Tyr- 
Commerce.    ian  commerce  by  Ezekiel  (eh.  xxvii.) 

shows  its  spread  throughout  (he  an- 
cient world.  Yet  they  planted  few  colonics,  and 
the  settlements  which  they  founded  were,  with  rare 
exceptions,  mere  factories  for  trattic,  which  contin- 
ued to  be  dependent  on  the  mother  country.  For 
this  very  reason  the  Phenicians  exercised  little  real 
political  influence  on  the  lands  in  which  they  built 
their  towns,  which  indeed  reached  importance  only 
in  Cyprus,  southern  Spain,  and  northern  Africa,  the 
most  famous  of  all  being  Carthage.  All  these  col- 
onies seem  to  have  been  Tyrian,  nor  is  there  any 
tr.aee  of  foreign  factories  established  by  any  other 
Phenician  cities.  The  overland  trade  of  the  country 
was  far  less  important  llian  the  maritime,  and  Phe- 
nicia seems  in  this  H'speet  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  clearing-house  for  jiroducts  from  Ihe  Medi- 
terranean and  Syria. 
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Of  the  system  of  government  in  Plienicia  few  de- 
tails are  known.  Tlie  country  swins,  however,  to 
liavp  been  divided  into  a  niinibcr  of  lo'.al  monarchies 
with  a  hereditary  succession,  althoiigli 

Govern-  the  line  of  kings  was  broken  for  a  time, 
ment  and  at  least  in  Tyre,  by  judges,  which  re- 
Religion,  calls  in  a  measure  the  "suffetes"  of  the 
Phenician  colony  of  Carthage  and  the 
'■  shofetim  "  of  Israel.  The  king  was  assisted,  furth- 
ermore, by  a  senate,  whicli  in  Sidon  appears  to  have 
contained  a  hundred  members.  The  general  type  of 
government  was  evidently  thoroughly  aristocratic. 

The  religion  of  the  Phenieians,  like  their  govern- 
ment, can  be  sketched  but  vaguely,  although  it  was 
plainly  a  characteristic  Semitic  cult.  In  its  basis  it 
was  polytheistic  and  naturalistic,  and  it  contained 
distinct  traces  of  fetishism,  later  developed  into  idol- 
atry. There  are  likewise  clear  vestiges  of  phallic 
worship  in  the  AsnEH.\n,  which  finds  its  close  ana- 
logues in  Israel  despite  the  efforts  made  to  suppress 
ii  there.  Each  locality  liaditsgod  ("el,"  "ba'al")or 
goddess  (■■  'ashtart"  ["  'ashtoret''],  rarely  "  ba'alat  "), 
and  individual  deities  presided  over  various  splieres 
of  activity.  Although  the  gods  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions,  their  characi eristics  are 
seldom  given,  and  this  verj-  colorlessness  may  have 
contributed  to  the  gradual  approach  to  a  syncretis- 
tic  quasi-inonotheism  which  was  occasionally  shown 
in  the  later  period  of  the  religion  if  the  statement.^ 
of  Philo  may  be  believed.  Beside  the  vague  but 
jxnverful  deities  who  had  no  real  names,  such  as 
Ba'al-Sidon  ("  Lord  of  Sidon  ").  Ba'alat-Gebal  ("  Lady 
of  Gebal"),  Ba'al-Berit  ("Lord  of  the  Covenant"), 
Ba'al-Sharaem  ("Lord  of  Heaven"),  ■AshtartSlia- 
inem  ("Lady  of  Heaven"),  ^lelkart  ("King  of  the 
City";  usual  name  of  Ba"al-Sor,  "Lord  of  Tyre"), 
and  Adoni-Shemesh  ("Lord  of  the  Sun"),  some  tifty 
gods  are  found  with  names.  Tiie  most  important  of 
these  are  as  follows;  Eshmtm  (pti'X).  identilied  by 
the  Greeks  with  .Esculapius;  Gad  (HJ),  apparently 
a  god  of  good  fortune;  Sakkun  (pD).  of  uncertain 
functions;  Sid  (HV),  probably  a  deity  of  hunting  or 
fishing:  and  the  goddesses  'Anat  (nJV'-  ^  deity  of 
war,  and  Tanit  (njn)-  who  is  almost  always  men- 
tioned together  with  Baal  and  may  have  been  an 
earth-goddess.  The  Phenieians  were  not  free  from 
foreign  influences  in  their  religion,  for  the  Ba'alat 
of  Gebal  was  directly  modeled,  both  in  concept  and 
representation,  on  the  Hathor  or  Isis  of  Egypt; 
Beshep  (Elt'l),  probably  a  storm-god,  was  borrowed 
from  Syria;  while  Iladad  (mn)  represents  tlie  Baby- 
lonian Ramman;  and  the  Assyrian  Xergal  was  incor- 
porated directly  into  the  Phenician  pantheon. 

The  cult  of  the  deities  was  conducted  especially 
on  high  places,  and,  in  close  conformity  with  the 
nature-worship  whicli  was  so  important  in  Phenician 
religion,  waters  and  trees  had  peculiar  divine  at- 
tributes. Temples  were  erected,  although  Ihej' 
were  less  important  than  in  most  Semitic  cults,  and 
even  in  them  the  old  usage  survived  of  setting  up 
the  divine  images,  votive  pillars,  and  similar  objects 
ill  the  courtyard  rather  than  in  the  shrine  itself. 
Sacritices  of  variousanimals  and  fruits  were  offered, 
and.  in  time  of  special  need,  human  victims  as  well, 
while  the  trend  toward  the  fertility-cult  isstrikingly 
shown  in  the  custom  of  sacred  prostitution  so  prev- 


alent in  hjemitic  religions.  The  same  general  kin- 
ship with  Assyro-Babylonian  and  Hebrew  religion 
was  shown  in  the  Phenician  eschatology,  which  be- 
lieved lagtiely  in  a  future  life,  although  it  must  be 
passed  in  tie  joyless  shadows  of  Shkoi.. 

In  ait  the  Phenieians  were  essentially  eclectic, 
borrowing  especially  from  the  As.syrians  and  Egyp- 
tians. aUhougli  in  Cyprusand  southern  Sjiaiii  archaic 
Greek  influence  may  be  traced,  and  in  architecture 
some  Persian  traces  seem  evident.     It 

Art  and  was  in  the  minor  arts,  however,  par- 
Literature,  ticularly  working  in  metal,  glass, 
terracotta,  and  textile  objects,  that 
the  Phenician  genius  found  its  greatest  degree  of 
individuality,  especially  between  1000  and  500  B.C. 
The  chief  architectural  remains  are  found  at  Arvad, 
Berytus,  Sidon,  and  Eryx  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  the 
remnant;  of  the  harbor  constructions  at  Thapsus 
and  the  sarcophagi  of  Amathus.  while  the  bronze 
votive  shields  from  ^Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  the  paterae 
from  Dali,  Palcstrina,  and  Curiuin.  and  the  glass- 
work — which  was  the  Jinest  of  antiquity— are  the 
most  striking  relics  of  the  minor  arts  of  this  people 
(see  Gl.\ss).  In  jewelry  and  gems,  as  in  decoration 
gencrallj',  the  Phenieians  were  rather  elaborators  of 
borrowed  types  than  inventors  of  new  forms. 

The  Phenician  language  was  purely  Semitic,  form- 
ing, with  the  Canaauile  glosses  of  the  El-Amarna 
letters,  Hebrew,  and  Moabite,  the  Cauaanite  group 
of  this  linguistic  family.  It  was  written  with  an 
alphabet  of  twenty-two  letters,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  and  other  European  scripts  and 
very  possibly  of  the  Indian  system  as  well.  Its  own 
origin  is  not  yet  definitely  determined,  although  the 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  alphabets,  and  even  the 
Hittite,  may  have  influenced  it.  The  inscriptions 
are  very  numerous,  although  comparativelj"  few 
have  been  found  in  Phenicia  itself,  the  greater  num- 
ber coming  from  Cyprus,  Greece,  Egypt,  the  islands 
of  Jlelitus,  Gaulos,  Sicily,  Cossura,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  and  also  from  Africa,  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain.  The  longest  are  those  of  Larnaka  (29  lines), 
Sidon  (22  lines),  and  Marseilles  (31  lines).  Pew  have 
an}'  historical  interest,  however,  and  they  date  for 
the  most  part  at  the  earliest  only  from  the  time  of  the 
Persian  cod'_  jest,  the  oldest  being  assigned  to  the 
ninth  century  B.C.  The  only  non-linguistic  value 
of  these  texts  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  barren  lists 
of  names  of  kings  and  gods  which  they  contain. 
There  is,  however,  a  valuable  fragment  of  the  lan- 
guage preserved  in  the  "Po-nulus"  of  Plautus(930- 
949,"995,  998.  1010,  l()i3,  lOKi-lT,  1023,  1027,  ed. 
Goetz  and  Sehoell).  The  literature  seems  to  have 
been  very  scanty,  and  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of 
annals,  although  a  work  on  agriculture  by  the  Car- 
thaginian 3Iago  is  known  to  have  existed  and  to 
have  been  translated  into  Greek  by  Cassius  Diony- 
sius  of  L'tica  and  into  Latin  at  the  command  of  the 
Senate,  while  a  Greek  translation  of  the  voyages  of 
the  Carthaginian  admiral  is  still  extant  under  the 
title  ' Ainuvor  Uepi-j7/.m{  (edited  and  translated  by 
Falconer,  London,  1797).  A  few  fragments  of  the 
Phenician  historians  liave  also  been  preserved  in 
the  classical  writers;  the  most  important  historians 
are  Mknandku  of  Ephesus  (3d  cent,  li.c),  (pioted 
by  Josephus  ("Contra  Ap."  i.  18,  21:    "Ant."  viii. 
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5,  §  3;  ix.  14,  §  2);  Dios  (<if  whom  notliing  but  the 
name  is  known),  mcutioned  by  Josephus  as  a  his- 
toriau  ("Contra  Ap."  i.  17);  I'hilo  of  Byblus  (end 
of  the  1st  cent,  c.e.),  of  whom  considerable  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  which  are 
professeilly  based  on  a  Plicniciau  named  Sanchunia- 
thou,  wlio  lived  before  the  Trojau  war  (ed.  Leipsic, 
1826;  translated  by  Classen,  Liibeck,  1837,  and  by 
Cory,  in  his  "Ancient  Fragments,"  Loudon,  1)^76); 
and  Ponipeius  Triigus,  a  passage  by  whom  is  presum- 
ably taken  from  Tiniagencs  (1st  cent.  B.C.)  and  cited 
in  the  epitome  of  Justin  (.wiii.  3  et  seq.),  who  ex- 
cerpted the  history  of  Pompeius,  which  is  now  lost, 
before  the  fifth  century  c.E. 

For  the  Biblical  references  see,  more  particularly, 
SiDON ;  Tyke. 

Bibliocraphy:  Movers,  Die  Phoiiizier.  liprlin,  l.'<43-.')6;  Ken- 
rick,  PlKPuicia,  London.  IS.V);  Ufnan.  Missimt  ilr  Pheuicie, 
I'aris,  1S64-74;  Prutz.  .-lii.s /'//"/iiiimi.  I.eipsii-,  1.S7I!;  Pietsch- 
niann,  fieftchichie  dfr  P}u'miziii\  ib.  1889;  Kawiinson,  Hks- 
titvyof  Phtrineia,  Londuii.  iss!) ;  Muller,  Aaiai  ami  tJnnqKt^ 
heipsic,  1S93;  Ohni'fal><'li-Hii-hter,  Ktipyo^.  die  liiJicl  itiul 
Hdiner.  Berlin,  ISI;!;  IVtiie,  Si/ria  and  Emiiit  frnm  the 
2'ell  el-Amariia  Letters,  London.  18SI8;  Perrot  and  Ctiiplez, 
HiMoirc  de  J'Art  daitft  VAjitiqntte,  iii..  Paris,  188.5;  Cler- 
niont-lianneau,  L'lnuttierie  PlienteietDic,  ib.  1880:  Schroder. 
Pliuuiziselte  tirdininatdi,  Halle,  1869 ;  Bloch,  PhOtiizii<ches 
(ihissiir.  licrlin,  1«I0:  C.  /.  .s\i.,ii.,  part  1.  Paris,  1881-90;  Ge- 
.senius,  Serijiturfv  Liimiliviitie  Pliieitieife  Quotqunt  Super- 
Sitnt  tjditfiet  Inedild,  Leipsic,  18S7 ;  Lidzbar'ski,  Jfa«d/mc?i 
der  NonUiemilisehcH  Eiiiijraiiltil,,  Weimai',  1888. 
.1.  L.  II.  G. 

PHEKORAS :  Sou  of  Antipatcr  and  his  wife 
Cypros;  died  in  5  B.C.  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xvii.  3, 
§  3 ;  "  B.  J. "  i.  29,  §  4).  He  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Herod,  who  entrusted  to  liim  the  pettj-  warfare 
with  the  partizans  of  Autigonus,  and  at  wliose  order 
he  rebuiltthe  fortress  of  ALEXANDiiiUM("  Aut."  xiv. 
7,  4^3;  15,  ^4).  When  Herod  was  accused  before 
Antony,  he  left  his  mother  and  other  relatives  at 
JIasada  in  cliarge  of  Pheroias  (ih.  xv.  6,  g  .'5),  whose 
rule  at  court  henceforth  was  couliued  to  petty  squab- 
bles and  intrigues.  With  his  sister  Salome  and 
Herod's  son  Autipater,  he  plotted  against  Alexan- 
iler  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons  of  JIariamne  (ib.  xvi. 
7,  S  2;  "B.  J."  i.  24,  ^  1),  wliile  the  Pharisees  per- 
suaded liini  that  lie  was  the  3Iessiah  ("  Ant."  xvii. 
2,  ^  4).  Despite  this,  Herod  requested  Augustus  to 
appoint  Pheroras  tetrarch  of  Perea,  in  20  B.C.,  with 
an  allowance  of  100  talents  ("Ant."  xv.  10,  §  3;  "B. 
J,"  i.  34,  §  5).  After  tlie  death  of  his  fii-st  wife  he 
refused  the  baud  of  the  richly  dowered  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Ilerod  becauseof  his  love  foraslave  girl.  As 
he  lay  sick,  however,  Herod  forgave  liim.  He  es- 
caped by  his  early  death  the  fate  of  many  of  the 
liiiusi'  of  Herod.  After  liis  death  two  of  his  sons 
married  two  daughters  of  Ilerod,  wlio  were  dow- 
ered livthe  emperor  Augustus  himself  ("Ant."  xvii. 
11.  §  5;  "B.  J."  ii.  6,  §3). 

BiBi-iOGRAPHY  :  Ciratz,  Ocscli.  4th  ed..  ili.  231, 2Sa,  234  ;  Schurer, 
(le.iett.  I.  ;!()9,  409,  tf  passim  ;  ii.  .IIS. 

o.  S.  Kr. 

PHILADELPHIA  :  Chief  city  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ihe  third,  in  point  of  population,  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  Jews  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphiji  at  the  time  of  the  land- 
ing of  William  Penn,  in  1682,  since  there  were  nu- 
merous Jewish  traders  in  stnitheastern  Pennsylvania 
long  before  Penn  took  possession  (see  Picnnsvl- 
v.\Ni.\).  The  first  Jew  recorded  as  having  taken  up 
Lis  abode  in  Pliiladelphia  was  Jonas  Aaron,  who  is 


mentioned  as  a  resident  of  the  city  in  1703  ("Ameri- 
can Historical  Register,"  April,  1895).  Isaac  Mi- 
randa, the  first  Jew  in  the  Englisli  colonies  to  hold  a 
judicial  position,  owned  propert}'  in  the  town  at  an 
early  date;  he  arrived  in  Philadcl|ihia  about  1710 
and  at  once  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Indians.  That 
there  were  several  Jewish  families  in  the  city  in  1734 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  German  tiaveler  Von 
Beck  enumerates  them  among  the  religious  sects  of 
the  town.  One  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  was  Nathan 
Levy  (1704-53),  who  applied  iu  1738  for  a  [ilot  of 
gronnd  to  be  u.sed  as  a  place  of  burial  for  his  faniilj'. 
He  obtained  thisgraut  Sept.  25,  1740,  and  the  jilot  was 
thenceforth  known  as  the  "Jews'  burying-grouud  "; 
it  was  the  first  Jewish  cemetery  in  the  city,  anil  was 
situated  iu  Spruce  street  near  Ninth  street;  it  has 
been  the  property  of  the  Congregation  Jlickve  Israel 
for  more  than  a  century.  Pavid  Franks  (1720-93) 
was  another  prominent  Jewish  resident.  He  went 
to  Philadelphia  early  in  life  and  engaged  in  business 
with  Nallian  Levy,  under  tlie  firm  name  of  Levy  & 
Franks,  this  being  the  first  Jewish  business-house 
in  the  city.  In  1748,  when  The  City  Dancing  As- 
sembly, the  city's  most  famous  social  organization, 
was  founded,  among  the  names  on  the  subscription 
list  were  those  of  David  Franks,  Joseph  Marks, 
and  Samson  Lew. 

The  Kahid  Kadosh  Mickve  Israel,  the  first  Jewish 
congregation   iu   Philadelphia,   had  its  beginnings 
about  1745  and  is  believed  to  have  worshiped  in  a 
small  house  iu  Sterling  alley.     In  1761,  owing  to  the 
influx  of  Jews  from  Spain  and  the  West 
Mickve      Indies,  the  question  of  buildiuga  syu- 
Israel         agogue  was  raised,  but  nothing  was 
Congrega-    then  accomplished  in  that   direction. 
tion.  In  1773,  when  Barnard  Gratz  was  par- 

uas  and  Soloirou  Mamche  treasurer,  a 
subscription  was  started  "in  order  to  support  our 
holy  woi'ship  and  establish  it  on  a  more  solid  founda- 
tion." The  number  of  Jewish  residents  in  Philadel- 
phia was  suddenh'  increased  at  the  outbi'eak  of  the 
American  KevoUition  by  the  influx  of  Jewish  pa- 
triots from  New  York,  which  liad  been  captured  by 
the  British  (Sept.,  1776).  The  congregation  liad  re- 
moved from  the  house  in  Sterling  alley  and  then  oc- 
cupied (piarters  in  Cherry  alley,  between  Third  and 
Fourtli  streets. 

The  building  iu  Cherry  alley,  which  had  .sufficed 
for  Hie  few  families  in  the  city,  became  inadequate, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  a  more  commodious 
building.  Gershom  Jlendez  Seixas,  who  had  fled 
from  New  York  to  Connecticut,  was  requested  to 
act  as  the  first  rabbi  of  the  reorganized  congrega- 
tion. The  estimate  for  the  new  building  was  £600, 
and  the  subscription  being  inadequate,  Haym  Solo- 
mon, the  banker  and  financial  ageut  of  Congress, 
agreed  to  pay  one-fourth  the  cost.  A  lot  was  juir- 
chased  iu  Clierry  street,  near  Third  street,  and  a 
suitable  building  erected.  The  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  his  official  family  were  invited  to  at- 
tend the  dedication  ceremonies. which  were  held  on 
Sept.  13,  1782.  At  this  time  the  congregation  liad 
over  100  members  (see  list  iu  Kosenbach's  "Jews  of 
Philadelphia,"  p.  22);  its  officers  were  Jonas  Phillips 
(president).  Michael  Gratz,  Solomon  Marache,  Solo- 
mon Mvers  Cohen,  and  .Simon  Nathan. 
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On  Nov.  25,  1783,  New  York  was  evacuated  by 
the  British,  aud  many  of  the  iiicnibersof  the  congre- 
gatiou  returned  to  their  former  homes.  The  Congre- 
gation Shearith  Israel  recalled  the  Rev.  Gershom 
Meudez  Seixas  to  New  York,  and  tlie  Congregation 
Mick  ve  Israel  elected  the  Rev.  Jacob  Rapliael  Cohen 
in  liis  stead.  The  latter  liad  officiated  as  haz/.an  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  synagogue  in  Sloutreal 
and  liad  served  in  a  lilie  capacity  in  New  York  dtn-- 
ing  the  Britisli  occupation,  lie  ministered  to  the 
Congregation  Mickvu  Israel  until  his  death  in  Sept., 
•1811.  As  a  result  of  the  departure  of  its  members. 
in  1788  the  congregation  encountered  financial  diffi- 
culties. A  subscription  list  was  .started  to  meet  tlie 
existing  debts,  and  among  those  wlio  contributed  to 
it  were  Benjamin  Franklin  and  David  Hittenhouse. 
From  tliis  time 
on  the  congrega- 
tion was  cease- 
less in  its  relig- 
ious and  chari- 
table activities, 
and  when  Isaac 
Leescr's  incum- 
bency began,  in 
1839,"  it  was,  per- 
haps, the  best- 
known  syna- 
gogue in  the 
United  States. 
In  1815  Emanuel 
Niines  Carvalho 
was  elected  min- 
ister and  contin- 
uefl  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  his 
death  in  1817; 
he  was  suc- 
ceeded  in  1824 
by  Abraham  Is- 
rael Keys. 

In  1765  the  fa- 
mous Non-Im- 
portation Reso- 
lutions were 
drawn  up,  and 
the     names     of 

many  Jewish  citizens  are  appended  to  it;  by  these 

resolutions,    adopted   Oct.  25,  1765,  the  merchants 

and    other    citizens   of    Pliiladelphia 

Signers  of  agreed     "not     to     liave    any     goods 

Non-Im-      shipped    from    Great    Britain    until 

portation     after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act." 

Reso-         The    Jewi.sh    signers    included    Ben- 

lutions.  jamin  Levy,  David  Franks,  Samson 
Levy,  H3'man  Levy,  Jr.,  Matliias 
Bush,  Moses  Mordecai,  Michael  Gratz,  and  Bar- 
nard Gratz.  The  last  two  were  brothers  who 
Iiad  left  Upper  Silesia  in  Germany  about  1755  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia.  They  and  their  cliiidren  be- 
came well  known  in  tlie  annals  of  tlie  city  (see 
Gkatz).  In  1777,  just  after  the  outbieak  of  tlie 
Revolutionary  war,  tlie  following  Jews  agreed  to 
accept  the  colonial  paper  money  sanctioned  by  tlie 
king  in  lieu  of  sold  and  silver:  Solomon  Aakon,  Jo- 
seph Solomon  Kohn,  Solomon  Marache,  Moses  Mor- 
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decai,    Barnard   Soliman,   and   David  Franks.     Of 
these  Moses  Mordecai  and  David  Franks  liad  signed 
the    Non-lmiiortatioii    IJesolutions.     Tlie   Jews   in 
Pliiladeljiliia  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  War  of 
Independence.     David  Franks  was  conspicuous  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  Britisli  cause,  being  the  English 
agent  in  charge  of  tlie  prisoners;  his 
In  the  War  daughter,  Rebecca  Franks,  took  part 
of  Inde-      in  tlie  "  Jleschianza,"  the  famous  fete 
pendence.     given  in  honor  of  General  Howe  dur- 
ing the  British  occupancy  of  Philadel- 
phia.    The  majority  of  the  Jews  of  the  city,  how- 
ever, supported   tlie  American  cause.     Col.   David 
S.  Franks  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Arnold  at 
Philadelphia  in  1779;  Solomon  Bush  was  major  of 
tlie  Pennsylvania  militia;  Col.  Isaac  Franks  served 

with  distinction 
in  the  war,  as 
did  Philip  Moses 
Russell  and 
Benjamin  No- 
nes. Ilaym  Sol- 
o  m  o  n  made 
large  loans  to 
Congress,  which 
were  never  re- 
[laid ;  his  serv- 
ices as  a  finan- 
cial agent  dur- 
ing the  war  were 
invaluable.  An- 
other creditor  of 
the  Continental 
Congress  was 
Aaron  Levy, 
and  his  loans, 
like  nearly  all 
the  others,  were 
never  fully  re- 
paid. At  the 
close  of  the  war 
the  Jewish 
jiopulation  of 
P  h  i  1  a  d  e  1  p  h  i,a 
amounted  to  al- 
most .500.  When 
Washington  was 
elected  president  of  the  United  States  the  Congrega- 
tion Mickve  Israel,  together  with  the  congregations 
of  New  York,  ("harleston,  and  Richmond,  sent  a 
congratulatory  address,  to  which  Washington  re- 
plied (1790). 

Although  the  majority  of  the  early  residents 
were  of  Portuguese  or  Spanish  descent,  some  among 
them  had  emigrated  from  Germany  and  Poland. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
number  of  Jews  from  the  latter  countries,  finding 
the  services  of  the  Congregation  Mickve  Israel  un- 
familiar to  them,  resolved  to  form  a  new  congrega- 
tion which  would  use  the  ritual  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  On  Nov.  23,  1801,  Leini  van 
Aniriiige,  Isaiah  Nathan,  Isaac  Marks,  Aaron  Levi, 
Jr.,  Abraham  Gumperl,  and  Abraham  Moses  took 
title  to  a  plot  of  ground  to  be  used  as  a  place  of 
burial  for  members  of  the  newly  formed  congre- 
gation.    On  Oct.  10,  1802,  the  "  German   Hebrews 
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formed  themselves  iuto  a  society  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Piiiladelphia,  wliicli  was  denominated  the 
'  Hebrew  German  Society  Rodef  Shalom  '  " ;  it  was 
one  of  the  earliest  German  Jewisli  congregations  in 
America.  The  society  was  reorganized  and  char- 
tered in  1813.  Among  the  earlier  rabliis  were  Wolf 
Benjamin,  Jacob  Lipman.  Berniiard  Illowy,  Henry 
Vidaver,  Moses  Sulzbaclier,  and  Moses  Rau.  In 
1849  Jacob  Frankel  (1808-87)  was  elected  hazzan, 
and  abcait  this  time  the  congregation  grew  in 
numbers  and  importance.  Frankel  acted  as  chap- 
lain of  hospitals 
during  the  Civil 
war.  On  Sept. 
8,  1847,  when 
Naphtali  Kahn 
was  hazzan,  the 
congregation  re- 
moved to  its  new 
building  in  Jnli- 
a  n  n  a  street, 
where  it  re- 
mained until 
Sept.  9,  1870. 
when  the  pres- 
ent (1904)  struc- 
ture at  Broad 
and  Mt.  Vernon 
streets  was  ded- 
icated. Marcus 
Jastrow,  elect- 
ed in  1866,served 
the  congrega- 
tion  as  rabbi  un- 
til 1893,  when 
he  was  elected 
rabbi  emeritus 
(died  1903);  dur- 
ing his  ministry 
TJodef  Shalom 
became  one  of 
the  leading  con- 
gregations in  the 
United  States. 
In  1893  Henry 
Berkowitz,  the 
present  incum- 
bent, was  elected 
rabbi. 

Data  relating 
to  the  earlier 
Jewish  charita- 
ble organiza- 
tions are  very  meager.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  Congregation  Mickve  Israel,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  organization  for  that  purpose, 
looked  after  the  wants  of  the  poorer  Jewish  resi- 
dents. In  1784  there  was  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
destitute  strangers,  but  the  records  of  this  organiza- 
tion have  disappeared.  In  Oct.,  1813,  a  Society  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  and  for  Mutual  Assistance 
was  organized,  with  Jacob  Cohen  as  its  first  presi- 
dent. It  existed  for  over  fifty  years.  In  1819 
several  ladies  organized  the  still-e.\isting  Female 
'  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  the  first  Jewish  charita- 
ble organization  in  Philadelphia  and  the  first  one  in 
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the  United  States  controlled  exclusively  by  women. 

In  1830  it  elected  its  first  board  of  officers,  consisting 
of  Mrs.  Rebecca  J.  Phillips  (first  directress),  Mrs. 
Belle  Cohen  (second  directress),  Mrs.  S.  Bravo 
(treasurer),  Sliss  Rebecca  Gratz  (sccretar}-).  Mrs. 
Abraham  S.  Wolf  has  acted  as  its  president  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  In  1833  the  Uinted  Hebrew- 
Benevolent  Society  was  organized.  The  oldest  He- 
brew Sunday-school  in  America  was  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia. On  Feb.  4,  1838,  a  number  of  ladies  met  and 
resolved  "that a  Sunday-school  be  established  under 

the  direction  of 
the  board "  of 
the  Female  He- 
brew Benevolent 
Society  ;  the 
school  was  form- 
ally opened  on 
March  4,  1838: 
and  it  was  about 
tills  time  that  the 
Ladies'  Hebrew 
Sewing  Society 
was  founded. 

These  facts  at- 
test the  early  ac- 
tivity  of  the 
women  of  Phila- 
(lell)liia  in  the 
cause  of  religitm 
and  education. 
Rebecca  Gratz 
(1781-1869)  was, 
perhaps,  the 
b  c  s  t  -  k  n  o  w  n 
iVmerican  Jew- 
ess of  her  day. 
Not  only  was 
she  one  of  the 
cirganizersof  the 
Hebrew  Sun- 
day-School So- 
ciety, btit  she 
was  identified 
Avitli  nearly  all 
thecharitableor- 
ganizatious  in 
the  city.  An- 
other woman 
prominent  in  the 
life  of  the  city 
at  this  time  was 
Louisa  B.  Hart 
(see  Michael  Hart),  who  was  tintiring  in  her  de- 
votion to  the  religious  education  of  the  young. 
Others  prominently  identitied  with  the  Hebrew 
Sunday-School  Society  were  Simha  C.  Peixotta, 
Ellen  Phillips,  and  Isabella  II.  Rosenbach.  The 
attendance  at  the  various  schools  of  the  society,  of 
which  Mrs.  Kiihraim  Lederer  is  president,  now 
tuimbers  over  3.000. 

The  most  virile  force  in  the  community  when 
the.se  organizations  were  foundeil  was  Lsaac  Leeser. 
He  had  succeeded  Abraham  Israel  Keys,  in  1839,  as 
rabbi  of  the  Congregation  Mickve  Israel.  He  was 
essentially  an  organizer,  and  his  name  is  connected 
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with  the  inception  of  marly  every  charitable  and 

educational  institution  of  his  time.     In  lS4.'i  he  issued 

"Tlie  Oecident  and  American  Jewish 

Isaac         Advocate,  "  which  he  edited  for  twen- 

Leeser.  ty-five  years.  He  i)rovided  textbooks 
and  catechisms  for  the  use  of  the 
young;  he  made  a  masterly  translatiou  of  the  Uible; 
and  he  rendered  into  English  the  Hebrew  prayers, 
lu  1848  he  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  organization 
of  the  Hebiew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

The  tirsl  sug- 
gestion toward 
tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  school 
for  the  higlier 
education  of 
Jewish  youth 
came  from  Mor- 
deeai  M.  Noah. 
the  well-linown 
journalist  ol 
New  York.  In 
1843  he  advo- 
cated in  the 
"Occident"  the 
formation  of 
such  an  in.stitu- 
tion,  the  plan  re- 
ceiving  the 
warm  support 
of  Leaser.  In 
1847  a  ball  was 
given  for  the 
purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  foi 
the  "e.stablish- 
ment  of  a  He 
brew  school  in 
tins  city."  Later 
a  public  call  re 
suited  in  the- 
me e  t  i  n  g  of 
twenty-tivesup 
porters  of  the 
plan,  Zadoc  A 
Davis  being 
elected  chair- 
man, and  on 
July  16,  1848, 
the  Hebrew 
Er)rc.\TioN  So- 
ciety was  form- 
ally organized, 
with      Solomon 

Solis  as  its  first  president.  On  April  7,  W')l,  the 
school  was  opened  with  twenlytwo  pupils,  and 
since  that  time  the  attendance  has  steadily  increased. 

On  Dee.  4,  18()4,  a  meeting  was  liehl  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  first  Jewish  theo- 
logical seminary  in  America.  The  need  of  such  an 
institution  was  strongly  felt,  as  there  were  numer- 
ous synagogues  in  the  country,  but  few  persons 
capable  of  filling  the  rabbinical  oflice.  The  semi- 
nary was  established  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Hebrew  Education  Society  and  the  Board  of  Dele- 
gates of  American  Israelites,  and  was  named  "Mai- 
IX.— 43 
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monides  College  " ;  it  was  opened  Oct.  28,  1867,  with 
Isaac  Leeser  as  its  provost.     Sabato  Jlorais,  Mar- 
cus Jastrow,  Aaron  S.  Bettelheim,  L. 
Maimoni-     ISuttcnwicser,  William   H.  Williams, 
des  College  and  the  provost  coni]uised  the  faculty. 
and  Jews"    At  a  later  date  Hymau   Polano  and 
Hospital.     George  Jacobs  were  added  to  this  num- 
ber. Abraham  Hart  was  president,  and 
Mayer  Sulzljerger  secretary,  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Moses  A.   Dropsie  and   Isidore   Binswanger  acted 

successively  as 
president  of  the 
college.  After 
an  activity  ex- 
tending through 
six  j'ears  the 
work  of  Mai- 
monidcs  College 
was  discontin- 
ued owing  to 
lack  of  support 
(Dec,  1873). 
The  work  of  the 
Hebrew  Educa- 
tion Societj-  lias 
met  with  great 
success  during 
the  last  twentj- 
years.  In  1892 
the  society  re- 
ceived §15,000 
from  the  estate 
of  Ellen  Phil- 
lips. Louis 
Gerstley  acted 
as  its  president 
for  many  years, 
and  David  Sulz- 
berger has  been 
its  secretary 
since  1876.  It 
is  largely  owing 
to  the  latter's 
activity  that  the 
society  has 
greatly  extend- 
ed its  work  to 
meet  the  new 
conditions  due 
to  the  growth 
of  the  popula- 
tion  and  the 
Russian  im- 
migration. 
Edward  Wolf  is  now  president  of  the  society. 

The  first  Jewish  hospital  in  Philadelphia  originated 
in  a  suggestion  of  Abraham  Sulzberger,  who  insisted 
in  1864  that  a  hospital  was  an  urgent  necessity  in  the 
community  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  establish  one.  The 
fust  ollicers  were  Alfied  T.  Jones  (president),  Isi- 
dore Binswanger  (vice-president),  Samuel  Weil 
(treasurer),  Mayer  Sidzberger  (secretary),  Henry  J. 
Ilunt  (corresponding  .secretary).  The  association 
was  incorporated  Sept.  23,  1865.  The  first  site  of 
the  hospital  was  at  Fifty-sixth  street  and  Havcrford 
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roatl.  Within  a  decade  the  needs  of  the  tii-st  liospi- 
tal  had  outgrown  its  accommodations,  and  in  1873, 
during  the  presidency  of  Abraham  S.  Wolf,  it  re- 
moved to  Old  York  road.  In  1901  IMeyer  Guggen- 
heim presented  to  the  association  880,000  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  private  auxiliary  liospital. 
Jlrs.  Sarah  Eisner  has  recently  built  a  Home  for 
Nur.ses.  Among  otlier  buildings  on  the  hospital 
grounds  are  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Israelites, 
the  Loeb  Operating  Building,  the  M.  A.  Loeb  Dis- 
pensarj',  and  the  ijucieu  !Moss  Home  for  Incurables. 
The  Jewish  Hospital  is  one  of  the  best-equipped 
and  best-managed  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
AVilliam  B.  Hackenburg  succeeded  Abraham  S. 
Wolf  as  presi- 
dent in  1878, 
and  has  served 
in  that  capacity 
ever  since.  To 
them  is  due,  in 
a  great  measure, 
the  success  of 
the  hospital. 
The  Jewish  Ma- 
ternity Associa- 
tion was  foiuid- 
ed  Nov.  3,  1873. 
In  addition  to 
the  maternity 
hospital  there  is 
a  training-school 
for  nurses,  of 
which  Mrs.  S. 
Belle  Cohn  is 
president. 

In  185.5  the 
ladies  of  the 
various  congre- 
gations of  the 
city,  "deeply 
impressed  witli 
the  necessity  of 
providing  a 
home  for  desti- 
tute and  unpro- 
tected cliildren 
of  Jewish  par- 
entage," organ- 
ized the  Jewish 
Foster  Home. 
Its  first  building  was  in  Eleventh  street,  near 
Jefferson  street,  and  was  dedicated  in  May,  1855. 
Mrs.  Anna  Allen  was  its  first  president.  In  1874 
the  control  of  the  liome  was  transferred  to  a 
board  of  male  directors,  aided  by  a  ladies'  asso- 
ciate board.  The  liome  was  removed  in  1881  to 
Mill  street,  Germantown,  its  present  quarters.  Isi- 
dore Binswanger  was  president  for  fifteen  years,  and 
during  his  term  of  office  the  liome  became  one  of  the 
best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  tlie  country.  Mason 
Hirsh  was  president  for  a  number  of  years:  Leo 
Loeb  now  fills  that  position,  and  S.  M.  Fleischman 
is  superintendent.  The  Orphans'  Guardians,  or 
Familien  Waisen  Erzielumgs  Vercin,  an  institution 
with  a  mission  similar  to  the  foregoing,  was  organ- 
ized March  26,  1868,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
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R.  Samuel  Hirsch  of  the  Congregation  Keneseth 
Israel.  Instead  of  keeping  the  children  together  in 
one  institution,  this  society  endeavors  to  find  homes 
for  them  among  respectable  Jewish  families. 

The  Reform  Congregation  Keneseth  Israel,  the 
largest  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  was  organized 
March  21,  1847.  Its  first  rabbi  was 
B.  H.  Gotthelf,  who  held  services  in  a 
hall  at  No.  528  N.  Second  street.  The 
Reform  movement,  which  had  orig- 
inated in  Germany,  soon  extended 
itself  to  America,  and  L.  Naumberg,  Solomon 
Deutsch,  and  David  Einiioux  (1861-66)  furthered 
its  progress  in  this  congregation.     The  first  marked 

change  in  the 
character  of  the 
I  i  t  u  r  g  y  I  o  ok 
place  in  1856. 
Samuel  HiiiscH 
succeeded  to  the 
rabbinate  in 
1S66;  he  intro- 
duce d  m  any 
changes  in  the 
service.  In  1887 
Joseph  Kn.\rs- 
KOPF  was  elected 
rabbi ;  and  he 
has  contributed 
much  to  the  suc- 
cess and  stand- 
ing of  this  con- 
gregation.  It 
was  during  liis 
incumbency 
that  the  Con- 
gregation Kene- 
seth Israel  be- 
came the  largest 
in  Philadelphia; 
it  has  about  700 
members.  Its 
synagogue  is 
situated  in 
Broad  street, 
above  Columbia 
avenue.  In  1893 
Joseph  Leonard 
Levy  was  elect- 
ed  associate 
1903  to  take  up  the 
The    congrega- 


rabbi,    but   he    resigned    in 

position   of    rabbi    at    Pittsburg 

tion  supports  a  free  public  library  and  a  reading 

room. 

Isaac  Leeser  retired  from  the  Congregation  Mickve 
Israel  in  1850,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sabato  JIor.\;s, 
who  exerted  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  Jewish 
institutions  of  the  city.  He  was  greatly  opposed 
to  the  Reform  movement  and  was  the  champion 
of  traditional  Judaism.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
monument  of  his  life  is  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America,  which  he  foiuuled  in  1886. 
He  served  the  congregation  until  his  death  in  1897; 
Leon  II.  Elmaleh  is  now  rabbi.  The  Guatz  Col- 
lege, the  most  liberally  endowed  institution  of  Jew- 
ish learning  in  the  city,  is  controlled  by  a  board  of 
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trustees  elected  by  tlic  cougrcgatiou.   It  was  fouutUd 

under  a  deed  of  trust  executed  by  Ilyman  Guatz  in 

1856,  wliich  became  operative  in  1893 ; 

Gratz        Closes  A.  Dropsie  is  president  of  the 

College,  board  of  trustees.  The  colU-ge  has  <a 
faculty  of  three,  and  has  twenty-tive 
studenls.  The  amount  of  the  endowment  is  nearly 
S200,0U0. 

^lauy  synagoijues  were  founded  in  the  city  after 
1840,  when  the  Congregation  Beth  Israel  was 
founded  (June  12),  the  first  rabbi  being  Simon  E. 
Cohen  Xoot.  It  now  worships  in  Eighth  street. 
above  Master  stieet.  and  Menahem  !M.  Eichler  is  the 
officiating  rabbi.  Tlie  Congregation  Beth  El  Emcth 
was  founded  in  1807,  and  Isaac  Leeser,  who  had  left 
the  Congregation  Miekve  Israel,  became  its  rabbi, 


it  was  a  sermon  by  Moses  Jlendelssnhn  delivered  by 
his  preceptor  David  Ilirehel  Fraidiel,  and  translated 
from   the  German.      The  first   Hebrew  Bible   that 
appeared   in   the   United   States   was 
Literary     imblished  in  Philadeliihia  in  1814  by 
Activity.     'I'iiomas   Dobsoii,    the    printer   being 
William  Fry.    The  best-known  printer 
of  Hebrew  books  in   the  country  was  Charles  Sher- 
man,   who    im])orled    matrices    from   Amsterdam : 
Abraham  IIaut  was  one  of  the  best-known  general 
publishers,  Thackeray's  first  imblished  book  being 
issued  with  Ins  imprint.      The   first   dealer  in  the 
United  States  who  dealt  exclusively  in  rare  books 
was  Moses  Polock  (1817-19U3);  at  his  death  he  was 
the  oldest  bibliophile  in  the  country.     The  original 
Jewish  Publieatiou  Society  was  established  in  Phila- 
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remaining  so  until  his  death  (1868).  This  synagogue 
became  influential  in  the  affairs  of  the  comnuinitj-; 
Joseph  Newhouse,  Morris  Hosenbach,  and  Alfred  T. 
Jones  served  at  various  times  as  presidents.  George 
Jacobs  was  elected  rabbi  in  1869,  and  remained  with 
the  congregation  until  his  death  in  1884.  The  con- 
gregation, failing  to  secure  a  suitable  successor 
after  several  attempts,  disbanded  a  few  years  later. 
The  Congregation  Adath  Jeshurun,  Seventh  street 
and  Columbia  avenue,  was  founded  in  Aug..  1859,  S. 
B.  Brcidenbaeh  being  its  first  rablii;  Henry  Ii.iowizi 
held  the  office  from  1888  until  1901  (resigned),  wlieu 
B.  C.  Ehrenreich  was  ai)pointed  in  his  stead.  I5oth 
the  Jewish  Foster  Home  and  the  Jewish  Hospital 
Association  have  synagogues,  that  of  the  latter  be- 
ing the  gift  of  >[rs.  Rose  Frank,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband,  Henry  S.  Frank. 

The  earliest  pul)lieation  relating  to  the  Jews  was 
issued  in  1763  from  the  press  of  Andrew  Stewart; 


KEr  TO  BuaDINQS 

f^    Colona.lo  entrance 

B    Hctirj  S  Frank  Memorial  Sjna-ofue 

C    Mcjer  Qu^enheim  BuU.Jlng  fur  prirate  patients 

D    Marx  B  k  Henrietta  Loeb  Operating  fiuUdlns 

£    General  Hospital  ^ 

f    Sanitary  Tower 

G     Hjme  for  A^ed  &  Infirm 

H     Kitchen  and  beatinz  plant,  from  which  food. 
ij  diitriiiuted  to  patients,  and  beating 
supplied  to  all  the  btiildings 

I     Coal  Vault 

K    Lucien  Sloes  Home  for  Inc'inljles 

L    Mathildo  .\dlet  Loeb  Dispensary 

M    Sarah  Eisner  Home  for  Nurses 

N      l.aun>lrj 

O    StaUes 

P    Carriage  house  and  sheds 

Q    Gre«n  Houses 

R    Isolating  BiiUiling 

c     Faun  building  and  store-houses 
,  "T    Farmer's  house 

UU  Covered  wajs  through  which  the  food  is  carried 
on  steam  t-ablee  trwa  the  kitchen  to  the  various 
buildings.  In  the  subway  under  these  Corridor*  all 
the  steam  pipes,  gas  and  n-ator  pipes  and  sewctage 
us  are  carried 


delpliia  Nov.  9,  1845,  Abraham  Hart  being  Its  first 
president.  The  society  owed  its  existence  to  Isaac 
Leeser.  It  publislied  eleven  works,  including  two 
by  Grace  Agidlar.  The  present  Jewish  Pini.i- 
CATION  Society  ok  Ameiuca,  a  national  organ- 
ization, with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  was 
formed  June  3,  1888;  Morris  Newbtirger  was  its 
first  president.  The  society  has  published  many 
works  of  value,  including  Israel  Zangwill's  "Chil 
dren  of  the  Ghetto  "  ;  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
is  now  in  progress,  the  Book  of  Psjilms  having 
already  been  issued.  Mayer  Sulzberger  iscliairman 
of  the  publication  committee;  Edwin  Wolf  is  juesi- 
dent. 

In  1904  the  best  collection  of  Hebrew  books  and 
manuscripts  in  tlie  city,  that  of  ^Mayer  Sulzbeuoeu. 
was  transferred  to  the  Jewish  Theological  Senu'nary 
of  America  at  New  York. 

There  have   been  several  Jewish  newspapers  in 
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Philadelphia,  of  which  "The  Occident"  was  the  first ; 

it  was  founded  by  I^aac  Leeser  in  1843,  who  edited 

it  until  his  death  in  1868;  it  was  edited  for  one  year 

thereafter    by   Mayer    Sulzberger.      The    "Jewish 

Index  "  was  issued  in  1872,  butitla.sted  only  a  year. 

In    1875    the    "Jewish    Record""  ap- 

News-        peared,  under  the  editorship  of  Alfred 

papers.       T.  Jones.     The  "Jewish   E.\ponent " 

was   first   issued   April   15,  1887:   its 

present    editors  are   R.  Charles  Hoflfinan,  Ejihraini 

Lederer,  and  Feli.x  Gcrson.     There  are  several  daily 


a  kindergarten,  day-nursery,  sewing-school,  etc. 
3Irs.  Julia  Friedberger  Esehuer  is  president. 

There  are  several  Jewish  social  organizations. 
The  Jlercantile  Club  was  established  Nov.  10,  18.i3, 
and  incoriiorated  April  17,  18C9.  Louis  Bouieisler 
was  its  first  jiresident.  The  club  occupies  a  build- 
ing in  North  Broad  street;  Clarence  Wolf  is  its  pres- 
ent president.  The  Garrick,  the  Progress,  and  the 
Franklin  are  other  Jewish  clubs. 

In  1876,  in  commemoration  of  the  centennial  of 
American  Independence,  the  Order  B'nai  B'rith  and 


(From  a  photograph.) 
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papers  published   in  Yiddish,  the   most    imiiortaul 
being  the  "  Jewisli  Evening  Post." 

The  Young  Men's  Hel)rew  Association,  an  out- 
growth of  a  former  institution — the  Hebrew  Associ- 
ation— wasorganized  May  13,  1875,  with  Mayer  Sulz- 
berger as  president.  The  object  of  the  association 
is  "to  promote  a  higher  culture  among  young  men  "  ; 
its  present  membership  numbers  over  1,000,  under 
the  presidency  of  Adolph  Eichholz.  Its  building  is 
situated  in  North  Broad  street.  The  Yoimg  Wom- 
en's Union  was  originally  a  branch  of  the  Hebrew 
Education  Society,  and  wasorganized  througli  the 
ellorts  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Binswanger  HotTman  on  Feb. 
5,  1885;  the  object  of  the  union  is  to  educate  the 
younger  children  of  immigrant  Jews.     It  maintains 


Israelites  of  America  erected  in  Fairmount  Park  a 
statue  representing  Religious  Liberty.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Moses  Ezekiei.,  and  was  the  first  public 
monviinent  erected  by  Jews  in  the  United  States. 

From  a  period  immediately  after  the  Revolutionary 
war  efforts  have  been  miide  to  collect  money  for  the 
charitable  organizations  by  appealing  to  the  general 
public.  Lotteries  were  held  earh'  in  the  nineteenth 
century;  subscription  lists  were  constantly  being 
formed.  A  ball  was  given  in  1813  in  aid  of  three 
societies.  In  1853 and  in  1854 dinners  were  given  in 
aid  of  the  Hebrew  Charitable  Fund,  at  which  many 
noted  citizens  were  present.  Tlie  year  following,  a 
ball  was  given  instead  of  a  dinner,  and  it  proved 
such  a  success  financiallv  lliat  it  was  thought  ex- 
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pedient  to  continue  tliis  form  of  entertiiinmcnt ;  the 
Hebrew  Cliarity-Ball  Association  was  fornuii  incon- 
sequence of  this  Ueierniinalion,  and  annual  balls 
were  sriven  with  great  success  until  1901,  when  they 
were  discontinued  owinsito  theeslablislniicnl  of  tlie 
Federation  of  Jewish  Cliarilies.  The  United  Hebrew 
Charities,  a  union  of  six  institutions,  was  organized 
in  18G9,  with  Simon  W.  Arnold  as  its  first  president. 
Jlax  Herzberg  is  president.  The  combination  of 
the  principal  cliaritable  societies  of  Philadilphia 
was  formed  on  !March  IT.  IflO;  ;   Jacob  Gimbol  was 


ated  female  school -teacher.s.  This  is  tlie  largest 
bequest  for  a  charitable  object  yet  made  by  a  Jew- 
ish ri'sidcnt  of  the  city.  Simon  Mulir  among  other 
benefactions  left  a  bequest  for  general  educational 
purposes. 

In  1S83  the  great  exodus  from  Russia  took  ])lace; 
thousands  of  Jews  forced  to  emigrate  took  up  their 
residence  in  Philadeljihia:  at  the  present  time  they 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  J(^wish  population. 
A  society  for  the  protection  of  inmiigrants  arriving 
from  the  Slavonic  provinces  was  organized  Oct.  5, 


Jewish  Hospit.vf,,  Philauklphh. 

(From  a  pholograph.) 


its   first   president.     The   federation    as    originall\' 
formed  embraced  nine  instituticms — the  Jewish  Ho.s- 
pilal  Association.  Jewish  Foster  Home,  Society  of 
I'tiitcd     Ilebn'W    Charities,     Hebrew 
Federation   Education   Society,  Orphans'  Guard- 
of  Jewish    ians.  Jewish    3Ialernily   Association, 
Charities.    Jewish  Innnigration  Society,  Young 
Women's  Union,  and  Hebrew  Sunday- 
School  Society.     Later,  the  National  Farm  School, 
the  National  Jewish  Hospital  for  Consumjitives  (at 
Denver),  and  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  be- 
came beneficiaries.     The  income  of  the  Federation 
(19031  was  :?123.03n.  with  a  membership  of  1,916. 

In  1901  Lewis  Elkin  l)eciueatlied  §•.>, 000,000  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  support  of  supcraunu- 


1884,  and  called  the  "  Associatiim  of  Jewish  Immi- 
grants"; Louis  E.  LKVYis  president.  In  1903,  5.310 
Jewish  immigrants  arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia. They  are  n<iw  generally  prosperon.-; ;  many 
have  entered  the  learned  professions,  and  they  have 
built  synagogues  and  hospitals  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  city,  where  most  of  them  now  reside. 
The)'  have  many  synagogues  and  hebras.  the  most 
important  being  the  Congregation  B'nai  Abraham, 
founded  in  188'2;  B.  L.  Levinthal  is  now  rablii  of 
this  and  the  associated  congiegations.  The  Society 
Hachnasath  Orcchini,  or  Wayfarers'  Lodge,  was 
organized  Nov.  l(i,  1890.  and  chartered  April  29, 
1891;  it  is  one  of  the  most  active  charilable  associ- 
ations in  Philadelphia.     The  Hebrew  Lileratuie  So- 
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ciety,  founded  in  1885,  lias  opened  n  new  building  at 
310  Catherine  street.  The  Home  for  Hebrew  Or- 
phans, The  Jewish  Sheltering  Home  for  the  Homeless 
and  Aged,  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Association, 
tlie  Pannonia  Beneficial  Association,  and  the  Talmud 
Torah  are  all  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
city.  In  addition,  the  newcomers  have  many  so- 
cial, political,  and  literary  organizations. 

In  Philadelphia  there  were  in  1904.  not  including 
lodges,  over  160  Jewish  organizations,  of  which 
over  50  are  synagogues;  the  remainder  consisting 
of  hospitals,  foster  homes,  Sunda3'-schools,  benevo- 
lent associations,  colleges,  j'oung  men's  Hebrew 
associations,  social  clubs,  literary  '  societies,  etc. 
(A  list  of  local  organizations  was  published  in  the 
"American  Jewish  Year  Book"  for  5661  [1900-1].) 
The  income  of  the  synagogues  is  about  §90,000; 
the  income  of 
the  charitable 
organizations, 
about  SI 60, 000. 

From  the  ear- 
liest times  the 
Jews  of  Phila- 
delphia have 
"been  prominent 
in  the  learned 
professions.  As 
stated  above,  the 
first  Jew  to  hold 
a  judicial  posi- 
tion was  Isaac 
Miranda  (1727). 
One  of  the  ear- 
liest Jewish 
lawyers  was 
Moses  Levy, 
who  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in 
1778.  Isaac 
Pranks  was  pro- 
thonotary  of  the 
Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Among 
other  distin- 
guished Jewish  lawyers  were:  Zalegman  Phil- 
lips. Samson  Levy,  Joseph  Simon  Colien,  Jonas 
Altamont  Phillips,  Henry  M.  Phillips,  Moses  A. 
Droiisie.  Simon  Sterne,  Stephen  S.  llemak,  Joseph 
G.  Hosengarten,  Edward  H.  Weil,  S.  M.  llyneman, 
Jacob  Singer  (at  one  time  registrar  of  wills),  Ephra- 
im  Lederer,  D.  W.  Ainram.  Ma3'er  Sulzberger  is 
president  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

Tlie  most  prominent  of  the  early  Jewi.sh  phj'si- 
cians  of  Philailelpliia  was  Isaac  Hays  (1796-1879), 
who  founded  the  ''  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences " ;  among  other  physicians  of  distinction 
are:  Jacob  de  Solis-Cohen,  Lewis  W.  Steinbach, 
Solomon  Solis-Cohen,  A.  A.  Eschner,  and  David 
Riesman. 

Many  have  achieved  distincticm  in  literature, 
science,  and  journalism:  Michael  IIkii.puin,  his 
son  Angelo  IIhii,phin  (geologist),  Leon  Hyneman, 
Simon  A.  Stern,  Peli.x  Gerson,  Heniy  S.  Morals. 
Milton  Goldsmith,  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr. 


Chapel  I'l 


roni  ft  |>liuUjif 


(librarian  of  the  Universitj-  of  Pennsylvania),  Bun- 
ford  Samuel  (librarian  of  the  Ridgway  Library), 
Isaac  J.  Schwatt,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  J.  G.  Rosen- 
garten. 

Tlie  roll  of  Jewish  officers,  Philadelphians,  who 
served  with  distinction  during  the  Civil  war  in- 
cludes the  names  of  Jloriis  J.  Asch,  Israel  Moses, 
Alfred  Mordecai,  Jr.,  Frank  Marx  Ettiug,  Justus 
Steinberger,  Jonathan  Manly  Emanuel,  Jacob  Solis- 
Cohen,  Max  Einstein,  Aaron  Lazarus,  Max  Fried- 
man, Joseph  L.  Moss,  William  JIoss,  Lyon  Levy 
Emanuel,  Isaac  M.  Abraham.  Adolph  G.  Rosen- 
garten,  Joseph  G.  Rosengartcn,  and  Benjamin  J. 
Lev3'. 

Tlie  Jews  of  Philadelphia  have  been  influential  in 
finance  as  well  as  in  music  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
have  been  identified  in  every  way  with  the  growth 

of    the    munici- 
pality. 

Members  of 
the  Etting 
family  have 
taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in 
public  life  from 
the  first.  Lewis 
Charles  Levin 
(1808-60)  was 
thrice  elected  to 
the  national 
House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ; 
Leonard  Myers 
and  Henry  M. 
Phillips  also 
were  members 
of  the  Lower 
House.  In  the 
domain  of  art  the 
names  of  Ivatli- 
eiine  M.  Cohen, 
Herman  N . 
Hyneman,  Max 
Rosenthal,  and 
Albert  Rosen- 
thal may  be 
mentioned ;  and  in  the  field  of  music,  those  of 
Simon  Hassler,  Mark  Hassler,  Samuel  L.  Hermann, 
Hcniy  Hahn,  and  Frederick  E.  Ilahn. 

The  total  population  of  Philadelphia  is  about 
1,420,000,  including  about  75,000  .lews. 

BiBi.iOGRAPiiT:  H.  P.  Rcisenbucli.  Hist,  nf  the  Jews  in  PhiJa- 
(tclijMa  Prior  to  isoii.  pijiliulplphiii,  18S3;  H.  S.  Morals,  The 
Jewfi  nf  Phiiti'tttjiliiii,  IS'.U  (ttie  most  compli'tc  .icrount); 
Morris  .jastrow,  .Ir.,  in  I'lihiicntinus  Am.  Jew.  Hi.-^t.  .Snc.  No. 
1,  pp.  4!i-iil :  Hi'iiry  licrkuwilz,  ih.  No.  9,  pp.  12:>-VZ7 ;  A.  S. 
W.  RosiTiliach,  i7).  No.  .i,  pp.  191-198;  Watson's  ^iiHdfs ;  ^ 
Wc'stcoit.  Hixliirii  of  PliiliKlHphia;  Memoirs  Hist.  Sne. 
Pnnisiilvtiuid ;  The  th-ei'lent;  lite  Jewish  ETpDitentx 
Ainrrinni  Jiirish  Yriir  ISiiol,,  V.m-,  Fiflil  Yi  ors'  II'.. l/."  o/ 
ttir  Uiliriir  K'htcnti'iii  Socirly,  lieport  for  l."^'.!'.!  (.■onlMininfC 
uiauy  purtrallsi;  .VroliiVfS  of  the  Congregation  Mickve  Israel. 
A.  A.  S.  W.  R. 

PHILANTHROPIN,  THE :  High  school  of 
the  Hebrew  community  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The  institution,  which  has  been  in  existence  since 
Jan.  1,  1804,  was  founded  by  Siegmund  Geisen- 
heimer  conjointly  with  a  number  of  friends  as  a 
place  of  instruction  and  education  for  those  in  whom 
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a  desire  for  learning  hud  been  awakened  by  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  Moses  JIesdelssoiix. 
Before  a  special  school  was  opened  voluntary  con- 
tributors ha<l  tlefrayeil  the  cost  of  the  education  of  a 
number  of  poor  children  who  were  sent  to  the  newly 
founded  model  school  in  Frankfort.  The  I'hilau- 
tliropin  became  an  independent  school  on  Jan.  1, 
1806.  since  which  date  pupils  wholiave  been  able  to 
pa}-  for  instruction  have  also  been  admitted,  and 
the  attendance  has  rapidlj-  increased. 

In  the  days  of  Primate  (later  Grand  Duke)  Carl 
Dalberg  (1806-13)  the  young  school  was  subven- 
tioned  by  the  state,  besides  receiving  the  income 


ties  because  the  subvention  and  the  income  from 
legacies  were  withdrawn  from  it.  The  latter  were 
restored  to  the  school  bv  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
on  Feb.  13,  1«19. 

On  Nov.  13.  184").  tlie  school  took  possession  of 
the  imposing  building  which  had  been  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  community,  and  which  it  still  occu- 
pies. In  1860  a  hall  was  built,  containing  a  gym- 
nasium. This  was  replaced  in  1881-82  by  a  new 
one  with  two  additional  floors  containing  class-rooms 
and  ajiartments  for  the  director. 

"SVhcu  Frankfort  became  a  part  of  Prussia  the 
school  system  of  the  citj-  changed.     By  a  ministerial 


i-ii  HisTER  Home  and  Orphan  ASTLtm,  Philabelphia. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


from  varioiis  legacies  bequeathed  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. A  girls'  school  was  added  in  1810;  in  1813 
there  were  live  classes  for  boys  and  four  for  girls,  and 
the  Philanthropin  was  included  among  the  public 
schools  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Frankfort  as  "Biir- 
ger-  und  Kealschule,"  attached  to  which  was  an 
elementary  school.  In  1854  the  elementary  school 
was  abandoned :  but  the  institution  continued  to 
be  known  until  1889  as  "Real-  und  Volksschule 
(ler  Israelitischen  Gemeinde."  In  1813  the  Jewish 
community  acquired  the  former  electoral  "Com- 
postell "  and  presented  it  for  a  schooUiouse  to  the 
Philanthropin. 

When  the  Vienna  Congress  restored  Frankfort's 
independence  the  school  got  into  financial  difficul- 


rescript  dated  June  25.  1867,  the  Philanthropin 
w  as  recognized  as  a  "  Kealschule "  of  the  second 
class,  entitling  its  graduates  to  perform  thoir  nnli- 
tary  service  in  one  year. 

The  boys'  school  comprises  to-day  (1904)  three 
preparatory  classes  and  si.\  high-school  classes.  The 
girls'  school  consists  of  ten  classes. 

The  principals  of  the  school  have  been:  Michael 
Hess  (1806-55):  Sigismund  Stern  (1855-67);  Her- 
mann Baerwald  (1868-99);  and  Salo  Adler,  the 
present  principal  (since  1900).  Of  the  pronnnent 
teachers  who  have  labored  at  the  Philanthropin  may 
be  mentioned :  Jo.seph  Johlson  (1813-30),  Michael 
Creizenach  (1825-42),  I.  U.  Jost  (1835-60),  Jacob 
Auerbach  (1843-79),  Lazarus  Geiger  (1861-70),  and 
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the  three  malhoiimticians  Gustav  AVerthehii.  Erail 
Strauss,  and  Ilcniianii  Ddbriucr. 

When  founded,  the  Philanthropin  was  iudepcud- 
ent  of  the  Jewish  coninuinit_y,  but  since  March  18, 
1843,  it  lias  been  under  communal  supervision.  Ac- 
cording to  an  agreement  between  the  institution  and 
the  board  of  education,  the  school  is  "an  institution 
of  the  Jewish  community,  and  is  supported  at  the 
community's  expense." 

A  number  of  bequests  and  gifts  for  the  provision 
of  scholarships,  etc.,  have  been  made.  The  school 
celebrated  its  centenary  on  April  lo.  1904,  on  which 
occasion  former  pupils  presented  it  with  an  endow- 
ment of  more  than  100,000  marks. 

BiBLiOGR.\PiiY:  M.  Hess.  Die  Bl'irun-  nml  ncohcJiule  <'cr 
Isracjitisdien  Onneinde  zu  Frtiitliftirl  <(.  3/.  Franlvfort-on- 
the-Maln,  1857;  H.  Baerwalct.  Zi/r  (lrsr]i.  ilir  Srhiilr,  part 
l.,1869;  partii.,  1K75;  L.  Wicsc  litis  Ilnhnr  Si-hiilir<si  ii  in- 
Preiisfen,  ii.  488  ct  seq.x  Fi^yfsrhri'l  znr  inlirlnnnh  rt- 
feier  <ier  Realschnle  dcr  l^^nulitisclit  n  (ii-tiicindi:  [I'Jnlan- 
'thrnpin)  zu  Frankfurt  am  Main,  ISM-l'JOh,  Fran!itort-on- 
the-MaiD,  190i. 
D.  I.    KH-\. 


Philippus)  :    1.  Son  of  ITerod 


PHILIP  (Latin 
and  Cleopatra 
of  Jerusalem ; 
ruled  from  4 
B.C.  to  34  C.E. 
AV  li  e  u  He  r  o  d 
changed  his  will 
in  the  year  4. 
shortly  before 
his  death,  heap- 
pointed  Philip 
tetrarch  of  Gau- 
lanitis,  Tracho- 
nitis,  Batanica, 
and  P  a  n  e  a  s . 
After  Herod's 
death  his  elder 
son.  King  Ar- 
c  h  e  1  a  u  s ,  was 
obliged  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  ap- 
pointed Piiilip 
regent  during 
his  absence. 
Philip  himself 
went  to  Rome 
shortly  after- 
ward to  second 
liis  brother's  re- 
quests, and  on 
this  occasion  Au- 
gustus granted  him  Auranitis  in  addition  to  the  prov- 
inces already  mentioned.  The  territory  over  which 
he  ruled  was  chiefly  Greek,  although  it  had  been 
forcibly  Judaized  under  the  Maccabees.  His  reign 
was  a  just  and  peaceful  one,  and  he  was  friendly 
to  the  Romans,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  cities  he 
founded  and  by  tlie  coins  he  struck.  He  enlarged 
the  old  Paneas,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  calling  it 
C;Fsarea  in  honor  of  Aiigvistus;  subsequently  it  was 
called  Ciusarea  Philippi,  to  distinguish  it  from  Ca'.sa- 
rea  bj'  tlic  sea.  He  rebuilt  also  Betlisaida  on  the 
Lake  of  Genncsaret,  naming  it  Julias  in  honor  of  the 
daughter  of  Augustus.  He  was  married  to  Salome, 
the  daughter  of  Herodias,  but  had  no  children  by 


her.  The  coins  which  he  struck  were  the  first  Jew- 
ish ones  to  bear  representations  of  tlie  emperors 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Phili|i  died  during  the  reigu 
of  Tiberius  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb  which  he  him- 
self had  built.  After  his  death  the  territory  over 
which  he  had  ruled  was  incorporated  with  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria,  butin  37  c.K.  it  was  restored  to  Agrip- 
pa,  a  gramlscm  of  Herod  and  the  first  Mariamue. 

BiBLiOGRAPHv:  Josepluis,  Ant.  .wli.  1,  §  2;  8.  §  1 ;  11,  g  1 ; 
.wiii.  -',  8  1 ;  4.  8  ti ;  .">.  8  4  ;  idem,  B.J.i.  33,  88  7.  8 ;  ii.  6,  8  1 ; 
9,  S  1 ;  iii.  10,  8  7  :  HerzuK-Haiiclj,  Real-Encyc.  .\1.618;  Gratz, 
Gcsclt.  M  ed.,  iii.  -'47,  'MB  et  seq.;  Schiirer,  Geseh.  i.  425-431, 
ii.  138-162. 

2.  Called  also  Philip  Herod  ;  son  of  Herod  the 
Gi'cat  and  his  wife  Jlarianuic  II.,  daughter  of  tlie 
high  priest  Simon,  the  son  of  Boethus  of  Alexandria. 
Herod's  first  will,  probably  made  in  the  year  6  B.C., 
designated  him  as  successor  in  case  he  should  out- 
live Antipater,  but  when  the  intrigues  at  the  court 
were  discovered  and  Antipater  was  executed,  Mari- 
amne  was  banished  fnnii  the  court  as  one  of 
the  conspirators,  the  name  of  her  sou  Herod  was 
stricken  from  the  will,  and  her  father  was  deposed 

from  his  office 
of  high  priest. 
Herod  married 
Herodias,  a 
daughter  of  Ar- 
istobulus,  who 
had  been  exe- 
cuted in  7  B.C. 
His  daughter  by 
tliis  wife,  Sa- 
lome, who  sul)- 
sequently  be- 
came the  wife 
of  the  tetrarch 
Philip,  is  men- 
tioned in  the 
New  Testament. 
Herod  died  in  re- 
tirement, proba- 
blj'  at  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Bibliography:  .Io- 
seplins.  Ant.  xv. 
9,  8  3;  .wii.  1,  8  2; 
3,8  2;  4,  §2;  idem, 
Ii.  J.  1.  29,  g  2 : 
(iriitz,  Gfsch.  3d 
ed..  iii.  23.5.  247; 
Si'liiirer,  f»e.*ic/i.2i;i 
ed..  1.374,  407,  413, 
434,  435. 
.4.  S.  O. 

PHILIP  IV.:  King  of  Spain;  called  the  "poet 
king  "  liieause  he  was  devoted  to  poetry  and  art; 
born  at  Valladolid  Ajiril  8,  1605;  died  Sept.  17. 
1065.  He  delegated  the  regulation  of  afl'airs  of 
state  to  his  favorite,  D.  Gaspar  Guzman,  Count  de 
Olivares,  whom  he  made  a  duke  and  his  prime 
minister.  "El  Conde  Duque,"  the  count-duke  de 
Olivares,  wished  to  remedy  the  scareitj'  of  men  and 
money  which  had  been  brought  about  in  Spain  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  Moors  and  by  con- 
tinual wars.  For  this  purpose  he  invited  Jews 
fnini  Salonica  and  other  cities,  who,  being  descend- 
ants of  those  exiled  from  Spain,  could  speak  Span- 
ish, to  come  to  Madrid.     In  spite  of  the  opposition 
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of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  the  all-powerful 
De  Olivares  succeeded  in  winning  over  the  majority 
of  the  city  council,  several  important  divines,  and 
a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  inquisitors,  to  favor 
his  plan.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  promised 
the  Jewish  arrivals  a  synagogue  and  religious  free- 
dom, and  he  formed  the  plan  of  remo\-ing  the  tribunal 
from  Spain.  In  order  to  prevent  this  the  grand  in- 
quisitor, Cardinal  de  Santa  Balbina,  made  earnest  re- 
monstrances to  the  king,  telling  him  the  Cluirch  was 
iu  danger  and  the  stale  treasury  was  threatened  with 
impoverishment.  Intolerance  won  the  day  and 
Philip  IV.  sliowed  himself  a  servant  of  the  Church. 
He  promised  to 
drive  the  Jews 
who  had  come, 
not  only  out  of 
Sladrid,  but  out 
of  the  whole 
kingdom.  The 
clergy  stirred  up 
the  people 
against  them ; 
placards  were 
posted  on  the 
principal  streets 
of  Madrid  and 
other  cities  witli 
the  words  "Viva 
la  ley  de  Moises, 
y  mucra  la  de 
Cristo"  (Long 
live  the  law  of 
Moses !  Down 
with  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ!). 
The  king  had 
to  dismiss  his 
minister  (1643). 

Bibliography: 
The  ilSa.Noticia 
del  yacimieiitiK 
Vida  y  Hcchri.v 
de  Don  Gasjuir 
de  G  uz  ill  a  n  , 
Conde-Duque  dc 
Olivares,  piM.  S 
de  Fehrcro  de 
K!t3  in  Ad.  de 
Castro's  Historia 
de  los  Judios  en 
Espana,  pp.  219 
et  seq,;  Amador 
de  los  R  ios. 
SiMoria  de  lets 
Judiiis  de  Eb-pa- 
fia,  ili.  .546  et  *eq. 
s.         M.  K. 

PHILIP  D'AaUINAS.  See  Aquix,  Phi- 
lippe I)'. 

PHILIP  OF  BATHTRA:  Sou  of  Jacimus 
and  grandson  of  Zamaris.  both  of  whom  governed 
the  city  of  Batiivu.\  in  Trachonitis.  Agrippa  II. 
honored  Philip  with  liis  friendship  and  maile  him 
leader  of  his  troops  (Joseplius,  "Ant."  xvii.  2,  ^  3), 
so  tliatwhen  riots  broke  out  in  Jerusalem  in  66  C.E., 
he  was  sent  to  the  capital  with  a  force  of  2,000  cav- 
alry, headed  by  Darius,  to  keep  the  city  friendly  to 
the  Romans  (Joseplius,  "U.  J."  ii.  17.  i5  4).  After 
the  defeat  of  tlic  governor,  Cestius  Gallus.  the  Ho- 
mans  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Acra,  where 
Philip,  together  with  Coslobanis  and  Saul,  assisted 
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them.  When  this  fort  was  carried  by  the  Jews, 
Philip  fled  to  Jerusalem  {ib.  ii.  20,  §  1),  narrowly 
escaping  death  on  the  way  at  the  hands  of  Menahem 
and  his  retainers.  A  severe  fever  which  seized  him 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gamala  saved  him  from  the  plots 
of  Varus,  who  was  aiming  at  the  throne;  but  the 
trickeiy  of  the  latter  compelled  Philip's  fellow  coun- 
trj-men  to  go  to  Gamala,  which  he  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  hold  faithful  to  the  Romans  (Josephus, 
"Vita,"  ^11:  comp.  "B.J."  ii.  18,  §  6).  Later, 
however,  Gamala  also  revolted,  whereupon  Philip 
fled,  and  at  Berytus  complained  to  Agrippa,  who 
restored  to  him  his  native  town  of  Bath  via  ("Vita," 

gg  35-36).  The 
Tyrians,  who 
were  hostile  to 
Philip,  accused 
him  before  Ves- 
pasian of  having 
caused  the  de- 
feat of  Cestius 
in  Jerusalem, 
whereupon  he 
was  sent  to 
Rome  to  plead 
before  Nero. 
He  never  saw 
the  emperor  {ib. 
^  74).  however, 
and  his  subse- 
([ueut  history  is 
unknown. 
G.  S.  Kr. 
PHILIPP, 
ISIDOR  (ED- 
MOND)  :  Hun- 
Liai  ian  pianist ; 
i"iru  at  Buda- 
pest Sept.  3, 
1S03.  He  went 
to  Paris  at  the 
age  of  sixteen 
and  entered  the 
Conservatoire  as 
a  pupil  of  Ma- 
thias.  In  1883 
he  won  the  first 
piaiioforteprize, 
and  later  took  a 
supplementary 
course  under 
Saint -SaGns,  Ste- 


phen Heller,  and  Ritter.  Philipp  has  played  at  the 
Conservatoire  concerts,  as  well  as  at  those  of  Lamou- 
reux  and  Le  Chatelet.  He  has  also  performed  in 
Brussels,  London,  Geneva,  anil  Barcelona.  In  con- 
junction with  Loeb  and  Berthelier  he  established 
chamber-music  concerts  in  the  Salle  Erard,  where 
many  of  the  finest  modern  chamber  compositions 
have  been  performed.  Philijip  also  reorganized  the 
Societe  des  Instruments  li  Vent  and  the  Societe 
d'Art,  of  which  latter  he  is  jiresident.  His  compo- 
sitions include:  "Suite  Fantastiipie" ;  ''Reverie 
Melancolique  ";  "Serenade  llunioristique  " — all  for 
orchestra — besides  exercises  and  etuiles  and  editions 
of  classic  studies. 
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Bibliography:  Baker,  Bing.  Diet,  of  Musicians,  New  York, 
1900. 
S.  J.    So. 

PHILIPPE,    EDOUARD    SYLVAIN: 

French  playwright;  born  at  Paris  April  18,  1840. 
Educated  for  a  commercial  career,  he  was  engaged 
in  business  for  more  than  twelve  years,  wlien,  in 
1869,  he  abandoned  it  for  music.  In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  he  .saw  active  service  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Breton  legion  formed  in  Renues,  becoming  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  From  1872  to  1888  he  was  editor  of 
the  "  Revue  et  Gazette  JIusicale,"  and  since  then  he 
has  been  engaged  in  journalistic  work,  writing  for 
the  "Voltaire,"  "L'Eveneraent,"  and  "L'lllustra- 
tion."  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1886. 

Philippe  has  written  seventy-five  theatrical  pieces, 
among  which  ma_v  be  mentioned:  "Boussigueul " 
(produced  in  nearlj'  all  European  languages); 
"Casque  en  Fer,"  "Casse  Museau,"  two  dramas; 
"Kleber,"  a  military  drama;  and  "La  Fee  Cocotte," 
an  operetta.  He  has  also  edited  the  unpublished 
dramatic  works  of  George  Sand. 


Bibliography  :  Ciirinier,  Diet.  J\'at. 
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PHILIPPE,  r:6LIX:  French  army  officer; 
born  1825;  died  in  Paris  July  23,  1848.  A  lieuten- 
ant and  instructor  in  artillery  in  the  National  Guard, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  defense  of  the  Ilotel-de- 
Ville  at  Paris  during  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He 
was  fatally  wounded  in  a  conflict  with  the  Revo- 
lutionists on  June  24,  1848.  A  monument  to  his 
memory  was  raised  by  the  Jews  of  France. 


Bibliography:  Arch.  Isr.  18iS,  pp.  110-413. 

s. 
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PHILIPPE,  LEON  GABRIEL  :  French  en- 
gineer ;  born  at  Paris  Oct.  6,  1838 ;  educated  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechuique  as  an  engineer  of  roads  and 
bridges.  He  was  a  major  of  auxiliary  engineers  in 
the  Army  of  the  North  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  (1870-71).  In  1876  he  was  a  leader  in  the  agi- 
tation for  the  depression  of  railroad  crossings  of  the 
belt-line  of  Paris,  and  from  1881  until  1903  was  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
under  the  minister  of  agriculture,  undertaking  vari- 
ous missions  for  the  purpose  of  studying  s_vstems 
of  irrigation  in  southern  Algeria  and  in  California. 
Philippe  is  now  (1904)  inspector-general  of  roads  and 
bridges  of  the  first  class,  and  is  also  a  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

s.  J.  Ka. 

PHILIPPI,  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF  :  Lutheran 
theologian;  born  at  lierlin  Oct.  15,  1809;  died  at 
Rostock  Aug.  29,  1883.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Jewish  banker,  a  friend  of  Mendelssohn.  Converted 
to  Christianity  in  1829,  he  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Berlin  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D.  1831),  and 
became  successively  a  teaclier  at  a  private  school  in 
Dresden  and  at  the  Joachinisthal'sche  Gymnasium 
at  Berlin  (1833).  In  1837  he  received  his  diploma 
as  Lutheran  minister,  and  in  1838  was  admitted  as 
privat-docent  to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  In  1841  he  was  elected  profe.ssor 
of  theology  at  the  University  of  Dorpat ;  he  received 


the  degree  of  D.D.  "honoris  causa"  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangeu  in  1843. 

Of  Philippi's  works  may  be  mentioned:  "Die 
Lehre  vom  Thiitigen  Gehorsam  Christi."  Berhn, 
1841 ;  "  Kirchliche  Glaubenslehre,"  GiUerslohe,  1854- 
1879  (3d  ed.  1883-85).  a  standard  work  from  the  Or- 
thodox lAitheran  point  of  view ;  "  Vorlesungen  uber 
Symbolik,"  il>.  1883. 

Bibliography:  L.  Scliulze,  Friedrich  Adolf  Pluiippi,  Nord- 
lingen,  1883 :  De  le  Roi,  Judcn-Minsitni,  ~d  ed,,  i.  204,  Leip- 


sic, 1899. 
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PHILIPPOPOLIS  (Turkish,  "Felihe";  Bul- 
garian, "Plovdiv  ");  Capital  of  eastern  Rumelia,  or 
.southern  Bulgaria.  Historical  data  of  the  early 
years  of  its  Jewish  community  are  very  meager. 
The  anonymous  author  of  an  appendix  to  the 
Jud.TO-Spanish  "  Yosippon  "  (Constantinople,  1743; 
see  Zcdncr,  "Cat.  Hebr.  Books  Brit.  JIus."  p.  34.5) 
states  that  Jews  were  to  be  found  in  Philippopolis 
in  1360,  the  date  at  which  the  city  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks  (761  A.n.).  The  reigning  queen  at 
that  time,  Theodora,  was  a  Jewess  of  Tirnova,  who 
had  married  the  Bulgarian  czar  Ivan  Alexander. 
Certain  Jews  who  emigrated  from  Aragon  in  1493 
settled  in  Philippopolis  and  built  a  synagogue  called 
"  K.  K.  Aragon,"  which  was  standing  in  1540,  but 
is  no  longer  in  existence  (see  R.  Samuel  di  Medina, 
Responsa  Hoshen  3[ishpat,  No.  316).  On  two  sep- 
arate occasions  two  Jews  were  murdered  in  the  en- 
virons of  Philippopolis,  reference  to  tlie  crimes  being 
found  respectively  in  a  legal  cjuestion  submitted  to 
the  above-mentioned  Samuel  di  Medina  and  dated 
1571  (5331),  and  in  a  similar  question 
Historical  submitted  to  the  chief  rabbi  of  Constan- 
Data.  tinople,  Joseph  ben  Moses  di  Trani, 
and  dated  1640.  In  both  instances  the 
murders  were  committed  by  Turkish  spahis.  In  the 
local  cemetery  are  the  tombstones  of  Israel  Aobi  (d. 
1690),  a  learned  chief  rabbi  of  the  community,  and  of 
Rabbi  Solomon  Safir  (d.  1716). 

About  the  year  1779  the  Jewish  community  of 
Philippopolis  consisted  of  about  150  families  (see 
"Anuar  Penctru  Israeliti,"  1888,  xi.).  During  the 
last  clays  of  Turkish  rule  in  Philippopolis  Hadji 
Moshon  (Moses)  Garte  was  "millet-bashi "  (oflicial 
representative  of  the  community  in  temporal  mat- 
ters before  the  magistracy) and  member  of  the  crim- 
inal court,  Samuel  Aunabi  was  a  member  of  the 
court  of  appeal,  and  Isaac  Caleb  was  municipal 
councilor.  The  Jewish  population  at  that  time 
comprised  3.50  families.  At  the  approach  of  the 
Russians  in  1876  most  of  the  Jews  fled  to  Adrianople 
and  Constantinople.  Those  who  remained  sent  a 
delegation  to  the  conqueror.  General  SkobelefF,  who 
piomised  and  granted  protection  to  them.  The_y 
M'illingly  gave  shelter  to  the  Russian  soldiers.  The 
Jews  did  not  take  part  in  the  overthrowing  of  tlie 
Turkish  government  by  Prince  Alexander  (Sept. 
13,  188.5),  becau.se  it  occurred  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. 

Philippopolis  has  had  five  Jewish  journals:  three 
in  Juda20-Spanish,  "La  Voz  del  Pueblo,"  "El  Dia," 
and  "Ha-Shofar";  one  in  French,  "Carmel";  and 
one  in  Bulgarian.  "Teheweschki-Prava." 

The  community  possesses  four  synagogues:  Je- 
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sliurun,  built  in  1710  according  to  the  inscription  on 

a  marble  slab  in  the  synagogue;   Ahabat-Shalom, 

built  in  1880;  Shebet  Ahim  or  Mafti- 

Syna-        rim,  founded  in  1882  by  emigrants  from 

gog-ues  and  Karlo^o,  whence  the  Jews  fled  dur- 

Schools.  ing  the  Turko-Russian  war  (1877- 
1878);  and  Zion,  built  in  1893  on  the 
site  of  a  former  synagogue.  It  has  also  two  schools, 
controlled  b_v  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universclle,  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Association  and  the  communal  council 
aiding  in  their  support.  The  pupils  comprise  473 
boys  and  475  girls.  There  are  several  charitable  and 
educational  associations  besides  a  Zionist  society,  a 
lodge  of  the  B'nai  Brith,  and  several  women's 
clubs. 

Three  Philippopolis  Jews  are  serving  in  the  Bul- 
garian armj',  namely,  ^Moschonoff  Garte,  who  is  an 
oflicer,  and  Drs.  Alcalai  and  Tcherner,  who  are  at- 
tached to  the  garrison. 

To-day  (1904)  tlie  Jews  of  Philippopolis  number 
about  4,000  in  a  total  population  of  45,000.  Most 
of  them  are  traders;  but  there  are  also  some  tin- 
smiths, harness-makers,  etc.  The  administration  of 
the  community  is  in  the  hands  of  two  councils,  the 
synagogal  and  the  educational.  The  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  a  communal  tax  paid  by  each  family, 
and  from  a  tax  on  meat,  the  latter  amounting  to 
1,400  francs;  and  these  sources  serve  to  support  the 
schools,  the  chief  rabbi,  and  the  bet  din. 

Since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  chief  rabbis  of  the  city :  Abraham 
Sidi  (according  to  Zedner,  I.e.  p.  397,  "  Sa'id  " ;  1790- 
1810);  JudahSidi  (1810-12),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  author  of  "Ot  Emet,"  on  the  laws  relating  to 
reading  the  Torah,  Salonica,  1799;  and  of  "Ner  Miz- 
wah, "  on  Maimonides'  "  Yad  "  and  his  "  Sefer  ha-IMiz- 
wot,"  with  indexes  to  the  hermeneutic 

Rabbis.  works  of  Solomon  and  Israel  Jacob 
Algazi,  ib.  1810-11 ;  Abraham  ibnAro- 
glio  (1813-19) ;  Abraham  Ventura  (1823-29) ;  jNIoses 
ha-Levi  (1830-32);  Jacob  Finzi  (1833-33);  Hayyim 
ibn  Aroglio  (1833-57),  with  Abraham  ibn  Aroglio 
joint  author  of  "JIayim  ha-Hayyim,"  responsa, 
Salonica,  1846;  Moses  Behmoiras  (18.57-76) ;  Hayyim 
Meborah  (1876-92);  and  Ezra  Benaroyo,  the  present 
chief  rabbi,  who  has  held  office  since  1892.  The  pri- 
vate library  of  the  last-named,  which  contains  valu- 
able books  and  manuscripts,  deserves  mention. 

In  the  environs  of  Philippopolis  are  the  Jewish 
communities  of  Islenemaka  or  Slenemaka  (thirty 
families)  and  Hissar  (three  families).  The  commu- 
nity of  Karlovo  dated  back  at  least  200  j'ears ;  but 
since  1877  no  Jews  have  lived  in  the  place. 

Bibliography:    Anuar   Penetni  IxraelitU    1888,  xi.;    the 
Judaeo-Spanish  To^lppon,  Appendix,  p.  72,  Constantinople, 

i:«. 

D.  M.   Fr. 

PHILIPPSON  :  German  family  made  distin- 
guished by  Ludwig  Philippson,  the  founder  of 
the  "  Allgemeine Zeitung  des  Judenthums"  ;  it  traces 
its  descent  back  to  .lacob  Joshua,  author  of  '"  Pene 
Yehoshua',"  1754. 

Alfred  Philippson  :  German  geologist ;  born  at 
Bonn  Jan.  1,  1864;  son  of  Ludwig  Pnii.iri'soN. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  and 
university  of  his  native  town  and  at  the  University 


of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.  1886).  In  1892  he  became  privat- 
docent  at  Bonn,  was  appointed  assistant  professor 
seven  years  later,  and  in  1904  he  was  called  to 
Bern  as  professor  of  geography.  Having  made 
voyages  through  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, he  has  published:  "Studien  fiber  Wasserschei- 
den,"  Berlin,  1886;  "Der  Peloponues,"  ib.  1892; 
"Europa"  (with  Neumann),  Leipsic,  1894;  "Thes- 
salien  und  Epirus,"  Berlin,  1897;  "Beitrage  zur 
Kenntnis  der  Griechischen  Inselwelt,"  Golha,  1901; 
"  Das  Mittelmeergebiet,"  Leipsic,  1904.  He  has  also 
published  essays  in  the  technical  journals. 

Since  1887  Philippson  has  undertaken,  on  a  com- 
mission from  the  Berlin  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  an  annual  journey  to  Asia  Minor  for  the 
purpose  of  geological  investigation.  His  chief  ob- 
ject in  these  excursions  is  to  study,  on  a  geological 
basis,  the  phenomena  of  the  earth's  surface  both 
in  their  interrelationship  and  in  their  influence  on 
the  human  race. 

s,  F.  T.  H. 

Emil  M.  Philippson  :  German  educationist ; 
born  at  ^Magdeburg,  Prussia,  July  4,  1851 ;  son  of 
Julius  Philippson.  He  attended  the  gj'innasium 
of  Magdeburg,  and  then  studied  modern  languages 
and  comparative  philology  at  the  universities  of 
Bonn,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin.  From  1874  to  1886  he 
was  an  instructor  at  the  Philanthropin  of  the  com- 
munity of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  in  1886  he 
was  called  as  director  to  the  Jacobson  school  at 
Seesen.  He  has  published  "  Der  Monch  von  Mon- 
taudon,  ein  Provencalischer  Troubadour"  (Leipsic, 
1873),  and  "  Israel  Jacob,  ein  Bild  aus  dcni  Judischen 
Leben  des  Achtzehnteu  Jahrhunderts  "  (Brunswick, 
1903). 

Franz  M.  Philippson  :  Banker  and  philanthro- 
pist; born  at  JIagdeburg,  March  13,  1851;  son  of 
Ludwig  PuiLrppsox.  He  was  educated  in  Brussels, 
where  he  founded  a  banking-house  in  1871,  which  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  taken  part  in  most  of  llie 
municipal  loans,  conversions,  and  commercial  enter- 
prises in  Belgium,  and  in  many  in  Italy,  Brazil,  and 
other  countries.  Philippson  has  likewise  written 
frequently  on  financial  topics.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Brus- 
sels, and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Corisistoire  Isra- 
elite de  Belgique,  and  vice-president  of  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association. 

Gustav  Philippson  :  Educator  and  writer ;  born 
Feb.  17,  1814.  at  Des.sau  in  Anhalt;  died  Jan.  11, 
1880,  at  Berlin;  son  of  Simon  Philippson  and 
cousin  of  Ludwig  Philippson.  On  completing  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  went  to 
Prague  as  a  tutor,  but  on  account  of  views  ex  pressed 
in  articles  he  had  published  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  shortly  afterward.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
teacher  at  the  ducal  Franzschule  at  Dessau,  and  in 
1849  at  his  suggestion  the  school  was  transformed 
into  a  commercial  academy.  During  the  twenty 
years  that  followed  he  taught  in  this  institution,  and 
his  connection  with  it  ceased  only  with  its  dissolu- 
tion in  1869.  lie  then  retired  to  Berlin.  In  1849 
Philippson  was  elected  delegate  to  the  first  legisla- 
tive diet  of  Anhalt. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "Die 
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Judeufiage  von  Bruno  Bauer  Niilier  Beleuclittt" 
(Dessau,  1843) ;  "  Esther"  (Prague,  1843),  atranslatiou 
of  Racine's  "  Esther  "  ;  "  Gesohichte  der  Herzoglichen 
Franzschule  in  Dessau"  (Dessau,  18G9);  various 
poems;  and,  anonymously,  " Gescbriebcne  Photo- 
graphien  aus  der  Ersten  Israelitischcn  Synode  in 
Leipzig"  (Berlin,  1869). 

BiBLiOGRAPHV:  G.  Pliilippson,  GcirJi ic7i(c  der  Ihrzoglifhe)! 
FramschiUe  in  Dcsnau,  Dessau,  1869. 
s.  M.  K. 

Ludwig  Philippson:  Ralibi  and  author;  born 
Dec.  28,  1811,  at  Dessau;  died  Dec.  29,  1889,  at 
Bonn;  son  of  Moses  Philippson.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasium  of  Halle  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  and  maintained  himself  by  tutoring 
and  by  doing  literary  work.  He  published  his  first 
effort,  a  translation  of  the  prophets  Hosea,  Joel, 
Obadiah,  and  Nahum,  when  but  fifteen  years  old. 

In  1830  lie  translated  and  annotated  the  works 
of  two  Jud;vo-Greek  poets  of  Alexandria.  Aiihilo- 
logical  treatise  on  medical  terms  (Ilyle  Authropine, 
1831,  etc.)  which  followed  revealed  his  qualities  as 
a  scholar,  and  his  versatility  was  emphasized  by  the 
publication  in  1832  of  a  vindication  of  Spinoza. 

When  twenty-two  years  old  he  was  called  as 
preacher  by  the  Jewish  congregation  of  ilagdeburg 
and  remained  in  that  city 
for  twenty-eight  years.  In 
order  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  Judaism  he  founded 
the  Allge.meink  Zeituno 

DES  JUDENTHt:.MS  in   1837 

and  edited  that  journal 
until  hisdeath.  Two years 
later  (1839)  he  began  the 
annotated  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, wliieh  he  completed 
in  1853.  This  translation, 
with  a  commentary  in 
German,  was  issued  in  sev- 
eral editions,  one  being 
illustrated  with  designsby 
Gustave  Dore.  In  1847  he 
published  "Die  Entwickelung  der  Religiosen  Idee 
im  Judenthum,  Christenthum  unil  Islam,"  which 
was  followed  by  "Die  Religion  der  Gesellschaft," 
in  1848.  Both  of  these  works  were  translated  into 
several  languages. 

Pliilippson's  restless  energy  led  him  to  enter  the 
political  arena,  and  in  the  stirring  events  of  1848  he 
took  an  active  part.  His  political  views  he  expressed 
in  the  following  works;  "  Stimmen  uud  Stimmungen 
aus  der  Zeit"  (1849);  "Resultate  in  der  Weltge- 
schichte"  (1860);  and  "  Weltbewegende  Fragen " 
(1868-69).  He  advocated  moderate  liberalism  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Reform 
party  in  Saxony.  In  1855  he  fo\inded  the  Institut 
zur  Forderung  der  Israelitischcn  Literatur,  which 
during  the  eighteen  years  it  existed  published  many 
interesting  contributions  to  Jewish  literature. 

Between  the  years  1861  and  1865  Philippson  issued 
his  religious  compendiums  "  Israelitisclie  Religions- 
lehre  "  and  "  Israelitisclies  Gebetbueh  "  (3d  ed.  1864). 
In  1862,  suffering  from  an  atfliction  that  had  rendered 
liim  almost  lilind,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Magde- 
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burg  and  retired  to  Bonn.     In  1866  he  published 
"Haben  die  Juden  Wirklich  Jesum  Gekreuzigt?  " 

Philippson  took  part  in  municijial  and  educational 
affairs.  He  w-as  elected  to  the  city  council  of 
Magdeburg,  and  was  president  of  the  Saxon  Teachers' 
Association.  That  he  was  a  prolific  and  versatile 
writer  is  shown  by  the  number  anil  character  of  the 
works  he  publislied.  Among  those  not  already 
mentioned  above  are:  "Saron,"a  collection  of  poems 
(1843);  "Sepphoris  uud  Rom  "(1866);  "Jacob  Ti- 
rado  "  (1867):  "GeilenkbuchandenDeutsch-Franzo- 
siche  Krieg"  (1871);  "An  den  Stromen"  (1873-73); 
the  confirmation-gift  "Rath  des  Heils"  (1882);  and 
a  number  of  dramatic  productions  such  as  "Ester- 
ka,"  "  Jojachin,"  and  "Die  Entthronten." 
BiBUOGRAPUY  :  Kavserlincf,  iKcbciy  P;ii(ippso)i,I..eipsie,  1898, 

S. 

Martin  Philippson  :  Historian  ;  born  June  27, 
1846.  at  Magdeburg;  eldest  son  of  Ludwig  Philipp- 
son. In  1862  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Bonn,  and 
studied  history  at  the  universities  there  and  at  Ber- 
lin from  1863  to  1866,  devoting  himself  especially  to 
work  under  Sy bel  and  Rauke.  He  taught  at  the  Jew- 
ish normal  school  of  Berlin  1868-70,  and  then  served 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  as  a  vohmteer.  In  1871 
heestablished  himself  asa  lecturerat  the  University 
of  Bonn,  and  was  appointed  assistant  professor  in 
1875.  He  was  later  chosen  as  full  professor  by 
various  faculties,  but  the  Emperor  William  I.  was 
unwi'.ling  to  see  a  Jew  in  the  chair  of  modern  his- 
tory at  the  university,  and  refused  to  sanction  the 
appointment.  Philippson  thereupon  accepted  the 
position  of  professor  at  the  University  of  Brussels 
in  the  fall  of  1878.  As  dean  of  this  university  he 
came  into  conlliet  with  the  anti-German  and  radical- 
socialistic  party  among  the  students,  resigning  his 
otlice  in  consequence  in  1891.  Since  that  time  he 
has  lived  at  Berlin,  devoting  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  German  Juda- 
ism. He  is  executive  chairman  of  the  Deutsch- 
Israelitische  Gemeindebund,  as  well  as  of  the  Verein 
zur  Forderung  der  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums, 
which  was  founded  largely  thnnigh  his  efforts  in 
1902,  and  of  the  Verband  der  Deutsehen  Juden.  He 
held  the  ofHce  <if  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Lehranstalt  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Ju- 
denthums until  1904. 

Philippson  is  author  of  "  Geschichte  Heinrichs  des 
Lowen"  (Leipsic,  1868);  "Heiurieh  IV.  und  Philipp 
III. :  Die  Begri'indung  des  Frauzosischen  Ueberge- 
wichtes  in  Europa"  (Berlin,  1871-76);  "DasZeit- 
alter  Ludwigs  XIV."  (2d  ed.  tb.  1888);  "Geschichte 
des  Preussischen  Staatswesens  vom  Tode  Fried- 
richsdes  Grossen  bis  zu  den  Freiheitskriegen  "  (Leip- 
sic, 1880-82) ;  "  Westeuropa  im  Zeitalter  von  Philipp 
II.,  Elisabeth,  und  Heinrich  IV."  ((V).  1883;  this  anil 
the  preceding  work  in  Oncken's  "Allgem.  Gesch. 
in  Eiuzeldarstellungen ");  "  Histoire  de  la  Contre- 
Reforme  Religieusc^"  (Brussels,  1884);  "Geschichte 
der  Neueren  Zeit "  (Berlin,  1886-89);  "Histoire  du 
Regnede -Marie Stuart"  (Paris.  1891-93);  "Friedrich 
HI.  als  Kronprinz  und  Kaiser"  (Berlin,  1894);  "  Eiu 
Ministeriuni  Unter  Philipp  II.;  Kardinal  Granvella 
am  Siianischen  Hofe  "  (ib.  1895);  "Der  Grosse  Kur- 
fiirst  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Brandeid)urg "  ((V;. 
1897-1903);  "IMax  Yvn  Forckenbeck:    Ein   Lebens- 
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Wld"  (Dipsdcn  and  Liipsic.  1898);  " Kaiser  Fried- 
ricli  III."  (Berlin.  UMlO). 

Moritz  Philippson  :  Sou  of  Franz  Philippson  ; 
■born  .Tiuu'  12.  1877:  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Brussels  and  Berlin,  and  the  marine  laboratories  at 
Kaples  and  in  Japan,  and  was  then  appointed  lec- 
turer on  zoology  at  the  University  of  Brussels.  He 
has  published  several  zoological  works  together  with 
the  residts  of  his  biological  experiments. 

Moses  Philippson:  German  writer,  education- 
ist, and  publislici  ;  born  at  Sanderslebcn  May  9, 
1775;  died  at  Dessau  April  20,  1814;  called  "also 
Moses  ArnsTvalde,  being  the  sou  of  the  Talmud- 
ist  Philijip  Jloses  of  Arnswalde.  Befoie  attaining 
his  twelfth  year  he  attended  the  yeshibali  of  Hal- 
berstadt.  and  later  continued  his  Talmudic  stud- 
ies at  Brunswick  and  Fraiikfort-on-theOder.  In 
the  latter  city  he  learned  German,  and  studied  He- 
hrew  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  A  few 
years  later  he  went  to  Bayre'.ith  as  tutorand  became 
accjuainted  with  Emanuel  Osmund  and  Jean  Paul. 
His  association  with  Osmund  had  a  marked  influence 
on  his  scholarlj'  development.  Four  years  later  he 
went  as  tutor  to  Burgkunstadt,  a  neighboring  town, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years^  returning  then  for 
a  short  time  to  Bayreuth.  In  1799  he  was  called  to 
the  newly  founded  Freischide  of  Dessau  as  teacher 
of  religion  and  Hebrew,  and  frequently  delivered 
public  lectures  in  that  capacity.  There  he  began  his 
literary  activity  and  founded  a  Hebrew  printing  es- 
tablishment. Together  with  liis  colleagues  J.  Wolf, 
G.  Salomon,  and  J.  Xeuinann,  he  translated  and  an- 
notated the  twelve  Slinor  Prophets,  taking  as  his 
portion  of  the  work  the  books  of  Joel,  Hosea,  and 
Habakkuk.  Tlie  entire  collection  appeared  under 
the  title  "Minhah  Tehorah  "  (Dessau,  1805;  incor- 
porated in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  published  at 
Prague,  1835).  Encouraged  by  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  the  work,  lie  annotated  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
translated  by  J.  Wolf  (ib.  1808),  and  issued  a  man- 
ual and  reader  for  the  young  entitled  "Modah  Libne 
Binah,  oder  Kinderfreuud  und  Lehrer"  {ib.  1808-11 ; 
in  Dutch,  Amsterdam,  1817;  2d  ed.  Leipsic,  1823). 
He  edited  also  several  volumes  of  the  new  "Samm- 
ler"  (1811),  which  contained  poems  written  by  him 
over  the  initials  K"3"D  =  Closes  b.  Uri. 

Philippson,  who  printed  the  writings  of  his 
friends  J.  Wolf,  G.  Salomon,  and  others  in  addition 
to  his  own,  now  gave  up  teaching  for  the  book- 
trade,  and  devoted  his  leisure  moments  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  Hebrew-German  and  German-Hebrew 
dictionary,  primarily  for  the  use  of  schools,  which 
he  intended  to  have  printed  at  Prague,  but  which 
remained  unpublished. 

He  has  been  frequent!}',  but  erroneously,  identified 
by  Filrst  and  others  with  another  Moses  Philipp- 
son, a  bookkeeper,  and  a  friend  of  Moses  Jlendels- 
sohn,  and  who  had  received  a  philosophical  training. 


was  the  author  of  "  Das  Lcbcn  Benedict  v(m  Spi- 
noza's" (Brunswick,  1790),  and  who  published  a 
"  Gutachlen  fiber  die  Verbesserung  des  Judeneides  " 
(Xeustrelitz,  1797)  at  the  request  of  the  royal  elect- 
oral chancellery  of  justice  at  Hanover. 

BiHtiOfiR.iPiiv  :  G.  Salmiion,  T.fhrn.'^.iesrh.  de.': Muses  r}iiUpp- 
.siDi,  Dessau,  1R14;  Ptiiibus  I'hilippson.  Bioyicpfiisc/ic  .S7(i2- 
zciu  No.  1;  3/ostw  PhiUiJitstm,  Leipsie,  1.S64 :  Rayseiiing, 
Monca  McniJi:ls.iohn,  Sciii  LcIjch  und  n'irken,2<i  ed.,  id. 
18S8.  pp.  *'5.  517. 
s.  SI.   K. 

Phoebus  Philippson:  German  author  and  phy- 
sician ;  born  at  Dessau  July  20,  1807;  died  at 
KliJtze,  in  the  Altmark,  April  1,  1870:  son  of  Moses 
Philippson,  and  elder  brother  of  Ludwig  Philipp- 
son. 

Phoebus  was  compelled  to  aid  in  supporting  the 
family,  at  an  early  age.  This  he  did  by  giving  pri- 
vate lessons,  studying  meanwhile  mainly  the  best 
treatises  on  pedagogics.  In  1825  he  succeeded  in 
entering  the  University  of  Halle  to  study  medicine, 
completing  the  course  in  1828.  He  started  in  Mag- 
deburg but  was  unable  to  compete  with  the  old 
practitioners,  and  therefore  removed  to  KliJtze, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Philippson 's  researches  in  connection  with  the 
cholera  epidemic  led  to  his  first  medical  writings: 
"  Anweisung  zurErkenntniss,Verhlitung,  und  Thati- 
gen  Hilfsleistung  in  Betrell  der  Asiatischen  Cho- 
lera." Magdeburg.  1831;  "Beitriige  zu  den  Unter- 
suchungen  ttber  den  Cholera  Jlorbus, "  ib.  1832;  and 
"  Die  Sommerkrankheiten  im  Jahre  1831,"  Berlin, 
1833.  In  the  last-named  year  he  also  produced 
"  Podalirius  Zwanglose  Hefte  als  Beitriige  zur  Kritik 
der  Aeltern  und  Kcuern  Arzneikunde"  and  "Propil- 
deutik  und  Encyclopiidie  der  Medicin,"  JIagdeburg, 
1832.  In  1835"he  published  "  Hygica  Blatter  flir 
Freunde  der  Gesundheit  und  des  FamilienglUcks" 
(Magdeburg)  and  in  1864  his  treatise  "  Ueber  die 
Gesichtslagen  des  Kindes  bei  der  Geburt  und  die 
Anwenduug  der  Kopfzange  bei  Demselben." 

As  early  as  1823  Pliilippson  edited  an  enlarged  and 
revised  edition  of  his  father's  educational  works 
(Leipsic).  When  his  brother  Ludwig  founded  (1834) 
the  '■  Israelitische  Predigt-  und  Schulmagaziu."  he 
contributed  a  historical  study,  "  Die  Vertreibung  der 
JudeuausSpanicn  und  Portugal,"  to  its  pages.  Then 
when  the  "AUgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums" 
was  established  he  wrote  for  it  many  important 
sketches,  including  a  Jewish  novel  "  Die  ^larannen," 
later  published  in  book  form  (1855),  and  translated 
into  Hebrew  and  other  modern  languages.  Philipp- 
son also  provided  the  translation  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings  for  the  German  Bible  issued  by 
his  brother.  In  1859  his  novel  "Der  Unbekannte 
Rabbi  "  was  published,  and  an  English  version  of  it 
appeared  in  New  York. 
BlBLiOGRAPHT  :  .ilia.  Zci(.  ((cs  Jud.  pp.  M.  'Ml  ct  fcq. 

s.  M.  Co. 
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